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PREFACE. 


The  Editor  of  the  volume  now  offered  to  the  public  has  found 
his  task  one  of  some  delicacy  and  difficulty. 

In  selecting  from  among  the  recent  poets  of  Great  Britain  two, 
whose  works  had  not  been  hitherto  presented  collectively  to  the 
American  reader,  to  be  published  with  a  new  edition  of  Keats,  it 
was,  of  course,  his  object  to  give  the  preference  to  those  which 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  public — ^most  popular.  He  chose 
Mary  Howitt  and  Henry  Hart  Milman ;  and  in  doing  so,  obeyed 
the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment  as  to  their  merits^  compared  with 
those  of  their  contemporaries ;  and  he  believes  that,  considered 
with  reference  to  richness  of  imagination,  fertility  of  invention, 
grace  and  elegance  of  diction,  and  the  interesting  character  of  the 
subjects  which  they  have  chosen  for  their  various  poetical  works, 
they  will  bear  comparison  with  any  of  the  living  British  poets. 
Milman  is  in  the  classical  style.  His  chaste  and  beautiful  com- 
positions remind  one  of  a  Grecian  temple,  towering  towards 
Heaven  in  the  severe  majesty  of  its  just  proportions ;  while  those 
of  Mrs.  Howitt,  redolent  of  middle  age  lore,  and  rich  in  catholic 
associations,  have  rather  the  semblance  of  some  venerable  Gothic 
cathedral, 

"With  storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Shedding  a  dim  religious  light" 

upon  the  kneeling  devotees  below.  Each  has  a  peculiar  beauty, 
such  as  may  render  them  counterparts  to  each  other,  and  not 
inappropriately,  it  is  believed,  are  they  grouped  opposite  to  each 
other  in  this  volume. 

The  many  editions  already  published  of  Keats's  works  have  suf- 
ficiently attested  his  popularity.  His  reputation  has  been  con- 
tinually advancing  since  the  period  of  his  lamented  death. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  render  the  respective  collections 
embraced  in  this  volume  complete  and  accurate ;  and  it  is  hoped 
they  may  prove  acceptable  to  the  public. 
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MEMOIR    OF    MARY    HOWITT. 


Mart  Howitt  was  bom  at  Colefbrd,  in  Glouoes- 
tenhire,  where  her  parents  were  makuig^  a  tem- 
porary residence ;  bat  shortly  after  her  birth  they 
retomed  to  their  accastomed  abode  at  Uttoxeter, 
in  Staffordshire,  where  she  spent  her  yonth.  The 
beantiful  Arcadian  scenery  of  this  part  of  Staf- 
fordshire was  of  a  character  to  foster  a  deep  loTe 
of  the  country ;  and  is  described  with  great  ac- 
curacy in  her  recent  prose  work,  "  Wood  Leigh- 
ton.*'  By  her  mother  she  is  descended  from  an 
ancient  Irish  family,  and  also  from  Wood,  the  ill- 
used  Irish  patentee,  who  was  rained  by  the  selfish 
malignity  of  Dean  Swift,^from  whose  aspersions 
his  character  was  vindicated  by  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton. A  true  statement  of  the  whole  affair  may  be 
seen  in  Ruding's  *'  Annals  of  Coinage.**  Charles 
Wood,  her  grandfather,  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced platina  into  EIngland  fix>m  Jamaica,  where 
he  was  assay-master.  Her  parents  being  itrict 
members  of  the  society  of  Friends,  and  her  fother 
being,  indeed,  of  an  old  line  who  suffered  perse- 
cution in  the  early  days  of  Quakerism,  her  edu- 
cation was  of  an  ezclusiye  character;  and  her 
knowledge  of  books  confined  to  those  approved 
of  by  the  most  strict  of  her  own  people,  till  ^ 
later  period  than  most  young  persons  become  ac- 
quainted with  them.  Their  effect  upon  her  mind 
was,  consequently,  so  much  the  more  vivid.  In- 
deed, she  describes  her  overwhelming  astonbh- 
ment  and  delight  in  the  treasures  of  general  and 
modem  literature,  to  be  like  what  Keats  says  his 
feelings  were  when  a  new  world  of  poetry  opened 
npon  him,  through  Chapman's  **  Homer,** — as  to 
the  astronomer, 

**  Wlien  a  new  planet  ■wims  into  hii  ken.** 

Among  poetry  there  was  none  which  made  a 
stronger  impression  than  our  simple  old  ballad, 
which  she  and  a  sister  near  her  own  age,  and  of 
similar  taste  and  temperament,  used  to  revel  in, 
making  at  the  same  time  many  young  attempts 
in  epic,  dramatic,  and  baUad  poetry.  In  her 
twenty.first  year  she  was  married  to  William 
Howitt,  a  gentleman  well  calculated  to  encourage 
and  promote  her  poetical  and  intellectual  taste,^ 
himself  a  poet  of  considerable  genius,  and  the  au- 
thor of  various  well-known  works.  We  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  her  domestic  lifo  has  been  a 
singularly  happy  one.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howitt  spent 
the  year  after  their  marriage  in  Staffordshire. 
They  then  removed  to  Nottingham,  where  they 


continued  to  reside  till  about  twelve  months  ago, 
and  are  now  living  at  Esher,  in  Surrey. 

Mary  Howitt  published  jointly  with  her  hus- 
band two  volumes  of  miscellaneous  poems,  in 
1823 ;  and,  in  1834,  she  gave  to  the  world  **The 
Seven  Temptations,**  a  series  of  dramatic  poems ; 
a  work  which,  in  other  times,  would  have  been 
alone  sufficient  to  have  made  and  secured  a  very 
high  reputation :  her  dramas  are  full  of  keen  per- 
ceptions, strong  and  accurate  delineations,  and 
powerful  displays  of  character.  She  afterwards 
prepared  for  the  press  a  collection  of  her  most 
popular  ballads,  a  class  of  writing  in  which  she 
greatly  excels  all  her  contemporaries.  She  is  also 
well  known  to  the  young  by  her  ''Sketches  of 
Natural  History,**  "Tales  in  Verse,**  and  other 
productions  written  expressly  for  their  use  and 
pleasure. 

Mrs.  Howitt  is  distinguished  by  the  mild,  un- 
affected, and  conciliatory  manners,  for  which  **  the 
people  called  Quakers**  have  always  been  remark- 
able. Her  writings,  too,  are  in  keeping  with  her 
character :  in  all  there  is  evidence  of  peace  and 
good-will ;  a  tender  and  a  trusting  nature ;  a  gen- 
tle sympathy  with  humanity ;  and  a  deep  and 
fervent  love  of  all  the  beautiful  works  which  the 
Great  Hand  has  scattered  so  plentifully  before 
those  by  whom  they  can  be  felt  and  appreciated. 
She  has  mixed  but  little  with  the  world;  the 
home-duties  of  wife  and  mother  have  been  to  her 
productive  of  more  pleasant  and  far  happier  re- 
sults than  struggles  for  distinction  amid  crowds ; 
she  has  made  her  reputation  quietly  but  securely ; 
and  has  laboured  successfully  as  well  as  earnestly 
to  inculcate  virtue  as  the  noblest  attribute  of  an 
English  woman.  If  there  be  some  of  her  con- 
temporaries who  have  surpassed  her  in  the  higher 
qualities  of  poetry,— some  who  have  soared  higher, 
and  others  who  have  taken  a  wider  range, — there 
are  none  whose  writings  are  better  calculated  to 
delight  as  well  as  inform.  Her  poems  are  always 
graceful  and  beautiful,  and  often  vigorous;  but 
they  are  essentially  feminine:  they  afford  evi- 
dence of  a  kindly  and  generous  nature,  as  well 
as  of  a  fertile  imagination,  and  a  safely-cultivated 
mind.  She  is  entitled  to  a  high  place  among  the 
Poets  of  Great  Britain ;  and  a  still  higher  among 
those  of  her  sex  by  whom  the  intellectual  rank 
of  woman  has  been  asserted  without  presump* 
tion,  and  maintained  without  display. 
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TO 


ALARIC  A.  WATTS,  ESQ. 

THIS  VOLUME  IS  INSCRIBED,  BY  HIS  SINCERE  FRIEND, 

THE   AUTHOR. 


PREFACE. 


The  idea  of  this  poem  originated  in  a  strong  bnpres> 
sion  of  the  immense  value  of  the  haman  soul,  and  of 
all  the  varied  modes  of  its  trials,  according  to  its  own 
infinitely  varied  modifications,  as  existing  in  different 
individuals.  We  see  the  awful  maa  of  sorrow  and 
of  crime  in  the  worid,  but  we  know  only  in  part — in 
a  very  ■nail  degree,  the  fearful  weight  Of  solicitations 
and  impulses  of  passion,  and  the  vast  constraint  of 
circumstances,  that  are  brought  into  play  against 
suflering  humanity.  In  the  luminous  words  of  my 
mottoi 

*  WlMt*i  done  we  partly  may  compate. 
But  know  not  what's  resiBted.* 

Thus,  without  sufficient  reflection,  we  are  furnished 
with  data  on  which  to  condemn  our  fellow-creatures, 
kit  without  sufficient  grounds  for  their  palliation  and 
commiseration.  It  is  necessary  for  the  acquisition 
of  that  charity,  which  is  the  soul  of  Christianity,  for 
us  to  descend  into  the  depths  of  our  own  nature;  to 
put  ourselves  into  many  imaginary  and  untried  situa- 
tions, that  jwe  may  enable  ourselves  to  form  some 
tolerable  notion  how  we  might  be  affected  by  them ; 
how  fiir  we  might  be  tempted  —  how  far  deceived — 
how  far  we  might  have  occasion  to  lament  the  evil 
power  of  circumstances,  to  weep  over  our  own  weak- 
ness, and  pray  for  the  pardon  of  otir  crimes;  that, 
having  raised  up  this  vivid  perception  of  what  we 
might  do,  suffer  and  become,  we  may  apply  the  rule 
to  our  fellows,  and  cease  to  be  astonished  in  some 


degree,  at  the  shapes  of  atrocity  into  which  some  of 
them  are  transformed ;  and  learn  to  bear  with  others 
Bs  brethren,  who  have  been  tried  tenfold  beyond  our 
own  experience,  or  perhaps  our  strength. 

The  evil  agent  whom  I  have  employed  for  the 
working  out  of  this  moral  process,  in  this  poem,  may 
either  be  regarded  literally,  as  he  is  represented, 
according  to  the  popular  creed  ;  or  simply,  as  a  per* 
sonification  of  the  principle  of  temptation,  as  each 
individual  reader's  own  bias  of  sentiment  may  lead 
him  to  prefer:  for  my  own  part,  I  regard  him  in  the 
latter  point  of  view. 

There  may  be  some  who  may  not  approve  of  the 
extent  of  A-ime  which  I  have  brought  into  action  in 
the  course  of  these  dramas.  They  may  deem  the 
experiment  especially  dubious  in  a  female  writer. 
But  let  such  reflect,  that  w^ithout  high  temptation 
thero  could  be  no  high  crime;  without  high  crime 
there  could  be  no  actual  and  adequate  representation 
of  human  nature,  as  we  know  it  to  exist.  And 
therefore  to  have  flinched  in  thy  respect,  would  have 
been  to  defeat  the  whole  object  of  my  work.  Let 
those  reflect  also,  that  it  has  not  been  my  plan  to 
render  the  description  of  crime  alluring.  In  that 
case  I  should  have  deserved,  not  only  all  the  blame 
the  timid  or  the  rigidly  righteous  could  heap  upon 
me,  but  also  that  of  the  philosophical  observer  of  our 
nature ;  for  my  view  of  it  then  would  have  been 
fiilse  and  ii^ust  But  I  have  painted  the  career  of 
crime  such  as  it  is — one  uniform  downward  tendency 
to  degradation  and  ruinous  misery ;  and  have  theret^ 
held  up  to  young  and  old,  to  strong  and  weak,  Co 
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the  high  and  the  lowly  of  earth,  the  most  important 
moral  leoon  that  the  light  and  darkness  of  this 
strange  life  can  teach  to  tried,  allured,  rational  yet 
corruptible,  intellectual  yet  sense-involved  beings — 
the  most  important  we  are  capable  of  giving  or 
receiving. 

The  scenes,  characters,  and  events  in  these  dramas 
are,  as  in  human  life,  exceedingly  various,  and  ox> 
ceediiu^Iy  diversified  in  their  degrees  of  moral  purity 
or  turpitude ;  but  if  they  are  allowed  only  to  be  such 
as  fall  really  within  the  scope  of  our  nature,  they 
need  no  defence,  for  they  must  be  full  of  lessons  of 
wisdom  and  of  stimulus  to  good. 


THE  SEVEN  TEMPTATIONS. 


In  a  gloomy  chaotic  region  of  universal  space 
inhabited  by  the  Spirits  of  Evil,  who,  enraged  at 
their  expulsion  from  heaven,  still  endeavoured  to 
revenge  themselves  upon  the  justice  of  God,  by  over- 
turning or  defacing  the  beauty  of  his  moral  creation 
in  the  spirit  of  man,  sate  three  of  the  lower  order  of 
Spirits.  Among  them  was,  Achzib  the  liar,  or  the 
runner  to  and  fro, — a  restless,  ambitious  Sfurit,  who, 
hating  good,  coveted  distinction  among  the  bad. 

For  a  long  time  they  had  sate  in  silence,  each  occu- 
pied by  his  own  cogitations;  and  there  is  no  telling 
how  much  longer  they  might  have  remained  so,  had 
not  the  attention  of  the  youngest  been  diverted  by  a 
gloomily  magnificent  procession,  which  was  dimly 
seen  passing  in  the  distance. 

"  Another  of  the  fitvoured  ones,"  said  he,  **  is  this 
day  crowned !" 

"Ay,"  replied  Achzib,  ^^ it  is  an  easy  thing  for 
some  to  obtain  distinction!  I  have  desired  it  for  long; 
I  have  done  services  to  merit  it;  but  my  merits,  like 
my  desires,  are  fruitless." 

*'Ha8t  thou,"  inquired  the  eldest  of  the  three, 
*' proved  the  supremacy  of  evil?  hast  tliou  shown 
that  we  are  stronger  than  God  V* 

**l  have  done  much,"  said  Achzib,  **88  ye  all 
know!" 

**  But,  if  thou  have  failed  to  do  this, '  rejoined  the 
other,  '*  thou  canst  not  have  deserved  the  distinction 
thou  desirest !" 

'*  But  that  is  soon  done !"  answered  Achzib^ 

"Not  so  soon!"  interrupted  the  youngest  spirit 
"  I  have  tried  to  prove  it  till  I  am  weary ;  and  now 
I  unreluctantly  make  the  confession,  that  though  we 
are  mighty,  God  is  mightier  than  we — ^his  mercy  is 
stronger  than  our  hate,  his  integrity  than  our  crafl!" 

*'  I  deny  all  this,"  said  Achzib,  *'  and  I  will  prove 
it  beyond  controversy !  I  will  directly  ascend  to  the 
earth :  and  of  the  human  spirits  whom  I  will  tempt, 
I  will  win  the  greater  number,  if  not  all  of  them,  to 
their  ruin !" 

'*If  thou  do  this,"  said  the  eldest  spirit,  "  thoa  wUt 
ladMd  demnre  to  be  crowned  like  him  whose  hon- 


ours thoa  murmurest  against :  it  ia  lor  lea  ttwn  tfaii 
that  he  obtained  them !" 

**  You  shall  see."  said  Achzib  exultingly,  "  what  I 
will  do.  I  will  select  seven  hitman  beings,  and  tempt 
them  according  to  their  several  natures;  and  if  I 
prove  not  beyond  dispute  the  superior  power  of  evil, 
let  me  be  called  tenfold,  Achzib  the  liar !" 

"  Be  it  so!"  replied  the  other  twa 


Achzib  was  upon  earth.  He  took  up  his  abode  in 
a  famous  city,  and  assuming  the  character  of  a  phi- 
losopher, inquired  out  their  most  learned  men.  All 
told  him  of  a  poor  scholar.  Achzib  uw  him  and 
conversed  with  him.  He  found  him  young,  worn  out 
with  study,  and  as  simple,  unpractised  and  inexpe- 
rienced in  the  ways  of  men  as  a  child.  This  shall 
be  my  first  essay,  said  Aclizib ;  and  accordingly,  ac- 
cumulating learned  treatises  and  immeasurably  long 
parchments  of  puzzling  but  unsound  philosophy,  he 
made  his  attempt.  Whether  Achzib  or  the  Foot 
Scholar  triumphed,  shall  be  seen. 


THE  POOR   SCHOLAR. 


PERSONS. 

TITE  POOR  SCHOLAR. 
ACHZIB,  THK  FHILOSOFHIB. 
THE  MOTHER. 
LITTLE  BOY. 

The  Scholar* i  Room.  —  Evening. 

THE  POOR  SCHOLAR  AND  LITTLE  BOT. 

LiUle  Boy,  reading.    **  These  things  I  have  spoken 
unto  you,  that  in  me  ye  might  have  peace.    In  the 
world  ye  shall  have  tribulation:  but  be  of  good  cheer, 
I  have  overcome  the  world."    Here  endeth  the  16th 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St  John. 
Poor  Scholar.  Most  precious  words !  Nowgojrour 
way; 
The  summer  fields  are  green  and  bright; 
Your  tasks  are  done.  —  Why  do  you  slay  ? 

Christ  give  his  peace  to  you :    Good  night ! 
Boy.    You  look  so  pale,  air !  you  are  worne  j 
Let  me  remain,  and  be  your  nurse ! 
Sir,  when  my  mother  has  been  ill, 
I  've  kept  her  chamber  neat  and  still, 
And  waited  on  her  all  the  day ! 

SchoL    Thank  you !  but  yet  you  most  not  stsf ; 
Still,  still  my  boy,  before  we  part 

Receive  my  blessing — 'tis  my  last! 
I  feel  Death's  hand  is  on  my  heart. 
And  my  life's  sun  is  shtking  fast ; 
Yet  mark  me,  child,  I  have  no  fear,  — 

T  is  thus  the  Christian  meets  his  end : 
I  know  my  work  is  finished  here, 

And  God — thy  God  too — is  my  DrieDd ! 
The  joyful  course  has  just  began ; 
Life  is  in  thee  a  fountain  strong ; 
Yet  look  upon  a  dying  man. 
Receive  his  words  and  keep  them  long ! 
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Fear  God,  all'Wiie,  omnipotent, 

In  him  we  Lto  and  have  oar  being ; 
He  hath  all  love,  all  blening  sent — 

Creator  —  Father — All-decreeing ! 
Fear  him,  and  love,  and  praise,  and  trost: 

Yet  have  of  man  no  slavish  fear ; 
Remember  kings,  like  thee,  are  dost, 

And  at  one  judgment  must  appear* 
But  virtue,  and  its  holy  fruits, 

The  poet*a  soul,  the  sage*s  sense. 
These  are  exalted  attributes ; 

And  these  demand  thy  reverence. 
But,  boy,  remember  this,  e*en  then 
Revere  the  giils,  but  not  the  men ! 
Obey  thy  parents;  they  are  given 

To  guide  our  inexperienced  youth ; 
Types  are  they  of  the  One  in  heaven. 

Chastising  but  in  love  and  truth ! 
Keep  thyself  pure — sin  doth  eSkce 

The  beauty  of  our  spiritual  life : 
Do  good  to  all  men — live  in  peace 

And  charity,  abhorring  strife ! 
The  mental  power  which  God  has  given. 

As  I  have  taught  thee,  cultivate ; 
Thou  canst  not  be  too  wise  for  heaven. 

If  thou  doet  humbly  consecrate 
Thy  soul  to  God!  and  ever  take 

In  his  good  book  delight ;  there  lies 
The  highest  knowledge,  which  will  make 

Thy  soul  unto  salvation  wise ! 
My  Utile  boy/thou  canst  not  know 

How  strives  my  spirit  fervently, 
'How  my  heart's  fountains  overflow 

With  yearning  tenderness  for  thee  1 
God  keep  and  strei^^en  thee  from  sin ! 

God  crown  thy  life  with  peace  and  joy. 
And  give  at  last  to  enter  in 

The  ci^  of  his  rest! 

JJ^My  boy 
Farewell — I  have  had  joy  in  thee ; 
I  go  to  higher  joy  —  oh,  follow  me ! 
But  now  fioewell! 

Boy.  Kind  sir,  good  night ! 

I  will  return  with  morning  light  [He  goes  out 

[7%e  Poor  Scholar  tit*  for  §ome  time  om  in 
meditation^  thai  rising  emd  pidHng  away 
aU  hit  books,  except  the  Bible,  he  tils  doum 
again, 

StAcL  Now,  now  I  need  them  not,  I  've  done  with 
them. 
I  need  not  blind  philosophy,  nor  dreams 
Of  speculating  men,  entangling  truth 
In  cobweb  sophistry,  away  with  them  — - 
One  word  read  by  that  child  is  worth  them  all ! 
—  The  business  of  my  life  is  finished  now 
With  this  day's  work.    I  have  dismissed  the  class 
For  the  last  time —  I  am  alone  with  death ! 
To-morrow  mom,  they  will  inquire  for  me, 
JVnd  learn  that  I  have  solved  the  last,  great  problem. 
This  pale,  attenuate  frame  they  may  behold. 
But  that  which  loves,  and  hopes,  and  speculates. 
They  will  perceive  no  more.    Mysterious  being! 
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Life  cannot  com);>rehend  thee,  though  thou  showeit 

Thyself  by  all  the  functions  of  our  life-* 

Tis  death  —  death  only,  which  is  the  great  teacher  I 

Awful  instructor!  he  doth  enter  in 

The  golden  rooms  of  state,  and  all  perforce 

Teach  there  its  proud,  reluctant  occupant ; 

He  doth  inform  in  miserable  deiu 

The  locked-up  soul  of  sordid  ignorance 

With  his  subUmest  knowledge !  he  hath  stolen 

Gently,  not  unawares,  into  the  chamber 

Of  the  Poor  Scholar,  like  a  sober  friend 

Who  doth  give  time  for  ample  preparation ! 

He  hath  dealt  kindly  with  me,  giving  first 

Yearnings  for  unimaginable  good, 

Which  the  world's  pleasure  could  not  satisfy ; 

And  lof\y  aspiration,  that  lured  on 

The  ardent  soul  as*  the  sun  lures  the  eagle ; 

Next  came  a  drooping  of  the  outward  frame. 

Paleness  and  feebleness,  and  wasted  limbs. 

Which  said, "  prepare !  thy  dayis  are  numbered  !** 

And  thus  for  months  had  this  poor  frame  declined, 

Wasting  and  wasting ;  jret  the  spirit  intense 

Growing  more  clear,  mora  hourly  confident, 

As  if  its  disenthralraent  had  begun ! 

Oh,  J  should  long  to  die ! 
To  be  among  the  stars,  the  glorious  stars; 
To  have  no  bounds  to  knowledge ;  to  drink  deep 
Of  living  fountains  —  to  behold  the  wise, 
The  good,  the  glorified !  to  be  with  God, 
And  Christ,  who  passed  through  death  that  I  might 

live! 
Oh  I  should  long  for  death,  but  for  one  tie. 
One  lingering  tie  that  binds  me  to  the  earth ! 
My  mother !  dearest,  kindest,  best  of  mothen ! 
What  do  I  owe  Iter  not  ?  all  that  is  great, 
All  that  is  pure — all  that  I  have  enjoyed 
Of  outward  pleasure,  or  of  spiritual  life, 
I  have  derived  from  her !  has  she  not  laboured 
Early  ond  late  for  me  ?  first  through  the  yean 
Of  sickly  infancy  —  then  by  her  toil 
Maintained  the  ambitious  scholar — ovei 
By  what  men  said  of  him !    Oh  thou  untired. 
True  heart  of  love,  for  thee  I  hoped  to  live; 
To  pay  thee  back  thy  never-spent  affection; 
To  fill  my  father's  place,  and  make  thine  age 
As  joyful  as  thou  mad'st  my  passing  youth  I 
Alas !  it  may  not  be !  thou  hast  to  weep— 
Thou  hast  to  know  that  sickness  of  the  heart 
Which  bows  it  to  the  dust,  when  some  unlooked-for. 
Some  irremediable  woe  befals ! 

Surely  ere  long  thou  wilt  be  at  my  side, 

For  I  did  summon  thee,  and  thy  strong  love 

Brooks  not  delay  I    Alas,  thou  knowest  not 

It  WB8  to  die  within  thy  holy  arms 

That  I  have  asked  thy  presence !   Oh  I  come,  oome. 

Thou  most  beloved  being,  bless  thy  son, 

And  take  one  comfort  in  his  peaceful  death! 

[A  slight  knocking  is  heard  at  the  door 
and  the  Philosopher  enter t. 
PhUos.    Well,  ray  young  friend,  I  've  looked  in  to 
inquire 
Afler  your  health.    I  saw  your  class  depart. 
And  would  have  conference  with  you  once  again. 
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SehoL  To-night  I  mint  decline  your  fheodship,  sir. 
I  am  BO  weak  I  cannot  talk  with  j'ou 
On  controvenial  points  ever  again. 
Besides,  my  faith  brings  such  a  holy  joy, 
Such  large  reward  of  peace,  why  would  you  shake  it? 
Or  is  it  now  a  time  for  doubts  and  fears, 
When  my  soul's  energy  should  be  concentred 
For  one  great  trial  ?    See  you  not,  e'en  now. 
The  spectre  death  is  with  me  ? 

PkiloM,  Cheer  up,  friend. 

It  is  the  nature  of  all  sickness  thus 
To  bring  death  near  to  the  imagination. 
Even  as  a  telescope  doth  show  the  moon 
Just  at  our  finger-ends  without  decreasing 
The  actual  disuince.    Come,  be  not  so  gloomy ; — 
YoQ  have  no  business  to  be  solitary ; 
A  cheerful  friend  will  bring  back  cheerfulness. 
Have  you  perused  the  books  I  \e(i  with  you  7 

Schol.    I  have,  and  like  them  not! 

PhiloM,  Indeed!  indeed! 

Are  they  not  full  of  lofty  argument 
And  burning  eloquence  7    For  a  strong  soul, 
Baptized  in  the  immortal  wells  of  thought, 
They  must  be  glorious  food! 

Schol.  Pardon  me,  sir, 

They  are  too  specious ;  —  they  gloss  over  error 
With  tinsel  covering  which  is  not  like  truth. 
Oh !  give  them  not  to  young  and  ardent  minds 
They  will  mislead,  and  baffle  and  confound : 
Besides,  among  the  sages  whom  you  boast  of. 
With  their  proud  heathen  virtues,  can  ye  find 
A  purer,  loftier,  nobler  character ; 
More  innocent,  and  yet  more  filled  with  wisdom, 
Fuller  of  high  devotion —  more  heroic 
Than  the  Lord  Jesus  —  dignified  yet  humble ; 
Warring  'gainst  sin,  and  yet  for  sinnen  dying  7 

Fhilot.    Well ;  pass  the  men,  what  say  you  to  the 
morels  t 

Schol    And  where  is  the  Utopian  code  of  morals 
Equal  to  that  which  a  few  words  set  forth 
Unto  thalChristian.  '*  do  ye  so  to  others 
As  ye  would  they  should  do  unto  yourselves." 
And  where,  among  the  fables  of  their  poets. 
Which  you  pretend  veil  the  divinest  truths. 
Find  you  the  penitent  prodigal  coming  back 
Unto  his  father's  bosom ;  thus  to  show 
God's  love,  and  our  relationship  to  him  7 
Where  do  they  teach  us  in  our  many  needs 
To  lifl  op  our  bowed,  broken  hearts  to  God, 
And  call  him  "  Father  f — Leave  me  as  I  am ! 
I  am  not  ignorant,  though  my  learning  lie 
In  this  small  book— nor  do  I  ask  for  more ! 

Fhilot.  But  have  you  read  the  parchments? 

Schol  All  of  them. 

Philot.  And  what  impression   might  they  make 
upon  you  7 
For  knowing  as  I  do  your  graceful  mind. 
And  your  profound  research  beyond  your  years, 
J  am  solicitous  of  your  approval 

Schol,    I  cannot  praise  —  I  cannot  say  one  word 
In  commendation  of  your  misspent  labours. 
Oh.  surely  it  was  not  a  friendly  part 
Td  bold  these  gorgeous  baits  before  a  soul 


Just  tottering  on  eternity !    Delusion, 
'Tis  all  delusion!  while  my  soul  abhorred. 
My  heart  was  wounded  at  the  traitoroos  act ! 

PhUo9.    Come,  come,  my  friend,  this  is  men  d» 
claroation ; 
You  have  misunderatood  both  them  and  me ! 
Point  out  the  errors  —  you  shall  find  me  ever 
Open  unto  conviction. 

Schol  See  my  state  — 

A  few  short  hours,  and  I  must  be  with  God  ; 
And  yet  you  ask  me  to  evolve  that  long 
Entanglement  of  subtlest  sophistry ! 
This  is  no  friendly  part:  but  I  conjure  yoa. 
Give  not  your  soul  to  vain  philosophy : 
The  drooping  Christian  at  the  hour  of  death 
Needs  other,  mightier  wisdom  than  it  yieldau 
Oh,  though  I  am  but  young,  and  you  are  old» 
Grant  me  the  privilege  of  a  dying  man, 
To  counsel  you  in  love! 

Philos.  Enough,  enough! 

I  see  that  you  are  spent    I  have  too  long 
Trespassed  upon  your  time.    But  is.  there  nought 
That  J  can  serve  you  in  7    Aspire  you  not 
To  win  esteem  by  study  7    I  will  speak 
Unto  the  primest  scholars  throughout  Europe 
In  your  behalf.    All  univeisities 
Will  heap  upon  you  honours  at  my  asking. 

S<M.    There  was  a  time  these  things  had  been  a 
snare; 
But  the  near  prospect  of  eternity 
Takes  from  the  gauds  of  earth  their  tempting'st  lara; 
No,  no  —  it  was  a  poor  unmeet  ambition 
Which  then  was  hot  within  me,  and,  thank  God, 
Aflecteth  me  no  more! 

Philos.  Nay,  but  my  friend, 

For  your  dear  mother's  sake  would  you  not  leave 
A  noble  name  emblazoned  on  your  tomb  7 

Schol    Can  such  poor,  empty  honours  compensate 
Unto  a  childless  mother  for  her  son? 
You  know  her  not,  and  me  you  know  not  either! 

Philot.    But  think  you,  my  young  friend,  learning 
is  honoured 
By  every  honour  paid  to  its  disciples : 
Your  tomb  would  be  a  shrine,  to  learning  sacred. 

Schd,    There  is  more  comfort,  sir,  unto  my  soul 
To  feel  the  smallest  duty  not  neglected. 
And  my  day's  work  fulfilled,  than  if  I  knew 
This  peri«hable  dust  would  be  interred 
In  kingly  marble,  and  my  name  set  fi)rth 
In  pompous  blazonry. 

Philoi.  Not  to  be  great  — 

You  do  mistake  my  drift  —  but  greatly  useful ; 
Surely  you  call  not  this  unmeet  ambition ! 

Schol    Sir,  had  the  will  of  God  ordained  a  wider, 
A  nobler  sphere  of  usefulness  on  earth. 
He  would  have  given  me  strength,  and  health,  ar 

power 
For  its  accomplishment.    I  murmur  not 
That  httle  has  been  done,  but  rather  bless  Him 
Who  has  permitted  me  to  do  that  little ; 
And  die  content  in  his  sufiicient  mercy. 
Which  has  vouchsafed  reward  beyond  my  meriL 
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Fkdo$»    Nay,  I  mint  Mire  you !    Let  me  but  ood- 
tributo 
Unto  your  body's  eeie.    Thii  wratched  room. 
And  it!  poor  pallet  —  would  you  not  desire 
A  lighter,  airier,  more  commodious  chamber, 
Looking  out  to  the  hills ;  and  where  the  shine 
or  the  great  sun  might  enter  —  where  sweet  odours, 
And  almost  spiritual  beauty  of  fiiir  flowers 
Might  gratify  the  sense — and  you  might  fidl 
Gracefully  into  death,  in  downy  ease  ? 
Speak,  and  all  this  is  yours ! 

SchoL  ^Herawillldie! 

Here  have  I  lived — here  from  my  boyhood  lived; 
These  naked  walls  are  like  familiar  faces. 
And  that  poor  pallet  has  so  oft  given  rest 
To  my  o'erwearied  limbs,  there  will  I  die!, 

Pkilos.  Bat  3rou  do  need  physicians — il'ere  is  gold, 
I  know  the  scholar's  fee  is  scant  enough ! 
I  will  go  hence,  and  send  you  an  attendant 

SchoL    I  cannot  take  your  gold,  I  want  it  not 
My  sickness  is  beyond  the  aid  of  man ; 
And  soon,  even  now,  I  did  expect  my  mother. 
Philu.  [affecting  sorroio.]  My  dear  young  friend,  I 
have  to  ask  3roar  pardcHi ; 
The  letter  that  I  promised  to  deliver, 
I  did  forget — indeed  I  gave  it  not! 

Schal.    How  have  I  trusted  to  a  broken  reed ! 
Oh  mock  me  not  with  oflbrs  of  your  friendship, 
Say  not  that  thou  would  serve  me! 

Oh  my  mother — 
Fbor,  broken-hearted  one,  I  shall  not  see  thee ! 

[He  coveri  hit  face  for  a  moment,  then 
risee  up  with  tudden  energy. 
Whoe'er  you  are,  and  for  what  purpose  come, 
I  know  not — you  have  troubled  me  too  long  — 
But  something  in  my  spirit,  from  the  fi^t, 
Told  me  that  you  were  evil ;  and  my  thought^ 
Has  often  inly  uttered  the  rebuke, 
**  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  I"    Leave  me  now  — 
Leave  roe  my  lonely  chamber  to  myself, 
And  let  me  die  in  peace! 

[The   Phdotopher  goes  out,  abashed. 

The  scholar  falls  back  into  his  chair, 

exhausted ;  after  some  time  recover' 

ing,  he  faintly  raises  himself. 

Tis  night-fall  now  — and  through  the  uncurtained 

window 
I  see  the  stars;  there  is  no  moon  to-night 
Here  then  I  light  my  lamp  for  the  lost  time ; 
And  ere  that  feeble  flame  has  spent  itself, 
A  soul  will  have  departed! 

Let  me  now 
Close  my  account  with  life ;  and  to  afTeclion, 
And  never-cancelled  duty,  give  their  rights : 

[Ih  opens  his  Bible  and  inscribes  it. 
This  I  return  to  thee,  my  dearest  mother. 
Thy  gift  at  first,  and  now  my  last  bequest  ,* 
And  these  poor  earnings,  dust  upon  the  balance 
Compared  with  the  great  debt  I  owe  to  thee. 
Are  also  thine  —  would  I  had  more  to  give ! 
There  lie  you,  side  by  side. 

He  lays  a  small  sum  of  money  with  the  BiMe. 
1  Thou  blessed  book, 


Full  of  redeeming  knowledge,  making  wise 

Unto  salvation,  and  the  holy  spring 

Of  all  divine  philosophy — and  thou  poor  dust. 

For  which  the  soul  of  man  is  often  sold ; 

Yet  wast  thou  not  by  evil  traflfic  won, 

Nor  got  by  fraud,  nor  wrung  from  poverty  — 

God  blessed  the  labourer  while  he  toiled  for  thee, 

And  may'st  thou  bless  the  widow ! — lie  thou  there— 

I  shall  not  need  you  more.*'^!  am  departing 

To  the  fruition  of  the  hope  of  one. 

And  where  the  other  cannot  get  admittance ! 

And  now  a  few  words  vniW  explain  the  rest;  — 

[He  writes  a  few  words,  which  he  endoses 
with  them,  and  making  all  into  a  padcet, 
seals  them  up. 

God  comfort  her  poor  heart,  and  heal  its  wounds, 

Which  will  bleed  fresh  when  she  shall  break  this  seal. 

[Shortly  after  this  is  done,  he  becomes  sud^ 

deidy  paler — a  convulsive  spasm  passes 

over  him;  when  he  recovers,  he  douly 

rises,  and  kneels  upon  his  palletbed, 

SchoL    Almighty  God !  look  down 
Upon  thy  feeble  servant !  strengthen  him ! 

Give  him  the  victor's  crown. 
And  let  not  faith  be  dim! 
Oh,  how  unworthy  of  thy  grace, 

How  poor,  how  needy,  stained  with  sin! 

How  can  I  enter  in 
Thy  kingdom,  and  behold  thy  face ! 
£xcept  thou  hadst  redeemed  me,  I  had  gone 

Without  sustaining  knowledge  to  the  grave ! 
For  this  I  bless  thee,  oh  thou  Gracious  One, 

And  thou  wilt  surely  save! 
I  bless  thee  for  the  life  which  thou  hast  crowned 

With  never-ending  good ; 
For  pleasures  that  were  found 

Like  wayside  flowers  in  quiet  solitude. 
H  bless  thee  for  the  love  that  watch'd  o'er  me 
Through  the  weak  years  of  infancy, 
That  has  been,  like  thine  everlasting  truth,^ 
The  guide,  the  guardian-angel  of  my  youth. 
Oh,  Thou  that  didst  the  mother's  heart  bestow. 
Sustain  it  in  its  woe, 
For  mourning  give  it  joy,  and  praise  for  heaviness! 

[He  falls  speechless  upon  the  bed. 
His  mother  enters  hurriedly. 

Mother.    Alas,  my  son !  ^nd  am  I  come  too  late  7 
Oh,  Christ!  can  he  be  dead? 

Schol.  [looking  up  faintly.]  Mother,  is 't  thou? 
It  is !  who  summoned  thee,  dear  mother  7 

Mother.    A  Uttle  boy,  the  latest  of  thy  class ; 
He  left  these  walls  at  sunset,  and  came  back 
With  me  e'en  now.    He  told  me  of  thy  words. 
And  of  thy  pallid  cheek  and  trembling  hand ;-« 
Sorrowing  for  all,  but  sorrowing  most  because 
Thou  saidst  he  would  behold  thy  face  no  more ! 

SchoL    My  soul  doth  greatly  magnify  the  Lord 
For  his  unmeasured  mercies  I — and  for  this 
Great  comfort,  thy  dear  presence!    I  am  spent— • 
The  hand  of  death  is  on  me !    Ere  the  sun 
Lightens  the  distant  mountains,  I  shall  be 
Among  the  blessed  angels !    Even  now 
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I  we  ai  *twere  heaven  opened,  and  a  troop 
Of  beautiful  Bpirita  waiting  my  release ! 
MUker.    My  son !  my  soni  and  thou  so  young,  so 

wise. 
So  well-beloved,  alas,  must  thou  depart! 
Oh,  rest  thy  precious  head  within  mine  armip 
My  only  one  !-~Thou  wast  a  son  indeed ! 
SchuJ\Mother,  farewell!    I  hear  the  heavenly 

voices. 
They  call !  —  I  cannot  stay :  farewell — farewell ! 


CAotr  of  Spiritual  Voices. 

No  more  sighing. 
No  more  dying, 
Come  with  us,  thou  pure  and  bright ! 
Time  is  done, 
Joy  is  won. 
Come  to  glory  infinite! 
Hark !  the  angel-songs  are  pealing ! 
Heavenly  mysteries  are  unsealing, 

Come  and  see,  oh  come  and  see ! 
Here  the  living  waters  pour, 
Dnnk  and  thou  shait  thirst  no  more, 

Dweller  in  eternity! 
No  more  toiling  —  no  more  sadness ! 
Welcome  to  immortal  gladness. 

Beauty  and  unending  youth ! 
Thou  that  hast  been  deeply  tried, 
And  hke  gold  been  purij^ed, 

Come  to  the  eternal  truth ! 
Pilgrim  towards  eternity, 
Tens  of  thousands  wait  for  thee ! 

Come,  come! 


Achzib  vruB  surprised  at  the  ill  success  of  his 
attempt  upon  the  Poor  Scholar.  He  was  humiliated 
to  feel  how  powerfully  he  had  been  rebuked  by  one 
comparatively  a  youth— one  who  was  poor,  and  who 
had  so  little  knowledge  of  men.  It  was  before  the 
authority  of  virtue  he  had  shrunk,  but  he  had  never 
believed  till  that  moment,  that  virtue  possessed  such 
authority;  and  almost  confounded,  he  walked  fonh 
from  the  door  of  the  Poor  Scholar  into  the  fields  that 
sarronnded  the  city. 

Achzib  had  done  unwisely  in  making  too  direct  an 
attack.  The  integrity  of  principle  may  be  under- 
mined, but  is  seldom  taken  by  storm. 

When  Achzib  had  duly  pondered  upon  the  cause 
of  his  failure,  his  desire  was  only  redoubled  to  make 
a  fresh  attempt.  "  J  will  neither  choose  a  dying  man, 
a  scholar,  nor  one  of  inflexible  virtue,"  said  he,  *'and 
yet  my  triumph  shall  be  signal  and  complete."  He 
thought  over  the  bails  for  human  souls  —  love — 
ambition  —  pleasure;  but  all  these  he  rejected.— 
*'For,'*  said  he,  "is  not  avarice  more  absorbingly, 
more  hopelessly  cruel  tlian  all  these  7  The  lover  may 
be  fierce,  ungovernable,  extravagant;  still  is  the 
passion  in  itself  amiable.  The  man  of  ambition  may 
wade  through  blood  to  a  kingdom ;  yet  even  in  his 
career,  give  evidence  of  good  and  great  quaUties.  The 
votary  of  pleasure,  though  he  sacrifice  health,  wealth, 


talents,  and  friends,  yet  hai  the  moments  whei 
soul,  reacting  upon  itself,  prays  to  be  disenthr 
None  are  retrieveless ;  none  are  utterly  alien  to 
save  the  victim  of  avarice ;  for  when  did  tlie 
abandoned  to  this  vice,  feel  miigiviziga  f  when 
feel  either  pity  or  love  ?  or  when  did  it  do  one 
thing,  or  repent  of  one  evil  thing?  It  will 
without  remonO;  the  fatherless,  the  widow,  nay 
the  very  sanctuary  of  God!  Avarice  ia  the  Ui 
the  soul  —  no  green  thing  flourishea  below  it,  n 
of  heaven  flies  over  it;  and  the  dew  and  the  rail 
the  virtues  of  the  earth,  become  pestilential  be 
of  it !  It  shall  be  the  love  of  gold  which  shi 
my  next  temptation." 


THOMAS  OF  TORRES 


PERSONa 

THOMAS  OV  TORRES. 

ACHZIB,  A  BTRANOXR. 

THE  SECOND  LORD  OV  TORRES. 

ISABEL,  A  WIDOW, 

AND  OTHER  SUBORDINATE  CHARAOTERSL 

Time  occupied,  one^and-twenty  yean 


&C£NE  I. 

A  green  hill  overlooking  a  broad  txdUy,  in  the  < 
of  ushichf  among  a  few  old  trees^  tUatds  a 
mansion  of  grey  stone ;  a  jint  lake  appears 
winding  of  the  valley,  and  the  hill-sides  are  sea 
iDi7A  a  few  worthless  old  trees,  the  remnants  of  \ 
which  have  been  felled.  —  Thomas  of  Torres  t 
fonoard,  and  throws  himself  on  the  grass. 

Thomas.    That  was  my  home  —  the  noble  hi 

Torres! 
Mine  were  those  meadows  — yon  bright  lake 

mine. 
Where  when  a  boy  I  fished,  and  swam,  and  hu 
Smooth  pebbles  o'er  its  surface;  those  green  hil 
Were  mine,  and  mine  the  woods  that  clothed  th 
This  was  my  patrimony !  a  fair  spot. 
Than  which  this  green  and  pleasant  face  oroaj 
Can  show  none  fairer!    With  iliis  did  descend 
An  honourable  name  —  the  lord  of  Torres! 
An  unimpeachable  and  noble  name. 
Without  a  blot  on  its  escutcheon. 
Till  it  descended  to  a  fool  like  me  — 
A  spendthrift  fool,  who  is  become  a  proverb ! 

My  father  was  a  good  and  quiet  man  -^ 
He  wedded  late  in  life ;  and  I  was  born 
The  child  of  his  old  age ;  my  mother's  face 
I  knew  not,  saving  in  its  gilded  frame. 
Where,  in  the  chamber  of  her  loving  husband. 
It  hung  before  his  bed.    My  father  died 
When  I  was  in  my  nonage.    Marvellous  pains^ 
Reading  of  books,  study,  and  exercise, 
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Made  me,  they  said,  a  perfect  gcnlleroan ; 

Such  was  the  lord  of  Torres  three  years  since! 

He  rode,  he  ran,  he  hunted,  and  he  hawketl, 

And  all  exclaimed,  "a  gnllanl  gentleman  !" 

He  had  his  gay  companions  —  what  of  that? 

They  said  that  youth  must  have  its  revelries. 

He  laughed,  he^ung,  he  danced,  he  drank  his  wine, 

And  all  declared,  "  a  plcaisant  gentleman !" 

They  came  to  him  in  need — his  many  friends— 

Money  he  had  in  plenty,  it  was  theirs! 

He  paid  their  debts;  he  gave  tlicm  noble  gills; 

He  feasted  them ;  he  said,  "  they  arc  my  friends, 

And  what  I  have  is  theirs !"  and  they  exclaimed, 

**  Oh,  what  a  noble,  generous  gentleman !" 

He  had  his  friends  too,  of  another  sort  — 

Fair  women  that  seduced  him  with  their  eyes,— 

For  these  he  had  his  fetes ;  his  pleasant  shows ; 

His  banquelings  in  forest  solitudes, 

BeQeath  the  green  boughs,  like  liie  sylvan  gods: 

And  these  repaid  him  wiih  sweet  llaiteries. 

And  with  bewitching  smiles  and  honeyed  words 

The  lord  of  Torres  did  outgo  his  rents ; 

His  many  friends  had  ta'en  hia  ready  cash ; 

"  What  then !"  said  they,  "  thy  lands  are  broad  and 

rich. 
Get  money  on  them  !**    Ah,  poor  thoughtless  fool, 
He  listened  to  their  counsels !  —  Feasts  and  gifls, 
And  needy  friends,  again  have  made  him  hare  I 
"Cat  down  thy  woods!"  said  they.    He  cut  them 

down  ; 
And  then  his  wants  lay  open  to  the  day. 
And  people  said  **  this  tlmftlcKS  lord  is  poor!" 
This  touched  his  pride,  cmd  he  grow  yet  more  lavish. 
"Come  to  my  heart,"  said  he,  "my  faiilUul  frionUa; 
We  'U  drink  and  laugh,  to  show  we  yet  can  s}>end  !" 
—  "The  woods  are  felled;  the  money  is  oil  s|»o<nt; 
What  now  remains  T  —  The  land's  as  good  as  gone, 
The  usurer  doth  take  its  yearly  rent !" 
Bo  spake  the  lord  again  unto  his  friends : 
**  Sell  house  and  all  !'*  exclaimed  the  revellers. 
The  young  lord  went  to  his  uneasy  bed 
A  melancholy  man.    The  portraits  old 
Jjooked  from  their  gilded  frames  as  if  they  spoke 
Silent  upbraidings — all  seemed  stern  but  one, 
That  youthful  mother,  whose  kind  eye  and  smile 
4Appeared  to  say,  Return,  my  son,  return ! 

The  lord  of  Torres  is  a  thoughtful  man  : 
His  days  are  full  of  care,  his  nights  of  fear; 
He  heodeth  not  which  way  his  feather  sits; 
He  wears  the  velvet  jerkin  for  the  silk; 
He  hath  forgot  the  roses  in  his  shoes ; 
He  drinks  the  red  wine  and  forgets  the  pledge ; 
He  hears  the  jest,  and  yet  he  laugheth  not  : 
Then  said  his  friends  "  Our  lord  hath  lost  his  wits. 
Let  *8  leave  him  ample  space  to  look  for  them !" 
They  rode  away,  and  left  his  house  to  silence ; 
The  empty  rooms  echoed  the  closing  doors  ;— 
The  board  was  silent !  silent  was  the  court, 
Save  for  the  barking  of  the  uneasy  hounds. 
Soon  spread  those  friends,  the  news  of  his  distress! 
And  then  again  a  crowd  was  at  his  doors : 
2*  C 


This  was  a  jeweller,  and  must  be  paid; 
This  was  a  tailor — this  had  sold  perfumes. 
This  silks,  and  this  confectionery  and  wine  — 
They  must — they  must  be  paid — they  would  be  paid! 

"  The  lord  of  Torres  is  a  ruined  man  !" 

So  said  the  cunning  lawyer;  —  and  they  sold 

Horses  and  hounds  and  hawlvs,  and  then  they  said  — 

The  house  itself  must  go !    The  silent  lord 

Rose  up  an  angry  man :    "  Fetch  me  my  horse !" 

Said  he  ;  for  now  a  thought  had  crossed  his  mind 

Wherein  lay  hope.  —  Alas!  he  had  no  horse  — 

The  lord  of  Torres  walked  a-foot  that  day ! 

"  I'll  seek  my  friends  I"   said  he,  •*  my  right  good 

friends ; 
They'll  help  me  in  my  need,  each  one  of  them." 
He  sought  their  doors  —  this  saw  him  through  the 

blind, 
And  bade  his  valet  say,  he  was  abroad  : 
This  spoke  him  pleas:intly,  and  gave  him  wine, 
And  plcdgrd  him  in  the  cup,  his  excellent  friend! 
But  when  he  told  the  purport  of  his  visit. 
He  shook  his  head,  and  said  he  had  no  gold. 
Even  while  ho  paid  a  thousand  pieces  down 
For  a  vain  bauble !    From  another's  lips 
He   heard  the  mocking  words  of  "  spend  thrift"  — 

•*  beggar." 
The  lord  of  Torres  turned  upon  his  heel. 
And  muttered  curses  while  his  heart  was  sad. 
•'There's  yet  another  friend,"  said  ho,  "beloved 
Reyond  them  all ;  for  while  I  held  them  churls. 
This  was  the  chosen  brother  of  ray  heart !" 
The  lord  of  Torres  stood  l)e!»ide  his  gate ; 
There  was  a  show  as  for  a  fi?slival. 
"  I  come  in  a  good  hour !"  said  he  to  one 
Who  stood  hard  by — "  what  means  lliis  merry  show?'* 
" How!  know  you  not,"  snid  he,  "  this  very  morn 
The  noble  Count  hath  wedded  the  fair  daughter 
Of  Baron  Vorm !"    The  young  lord's  cheek  is  white 
His  brain  doth  reel  —  he  holds  against  the  gate. 
And  hides  his  face  that  none  may  see  his  tears! 
He  back  returned  unto  his  fathers'  house. 
And  entering  in  his  chamber,  barred  the  door. 
And  passed  a  night  of  sleepless  agony  ! 

The  lord  of  Torres  was  on  oltered  roan : 
A  woe  had  shadowed  o'er  his  countenance ; 
His  speech  was  low,  and  tremulous,  and  sad 
He  bore  a  wounded  heart  within  his  breast. 
Then  came  his  aged  steward  with  streaming  eyes, 
And  gave  to  him  a  little  bag  of  gold  ; 
"  Take  it,"  he  said,  "  I  won  it  in  thy  service. 
And  in  the  service  of  thy  noble  father!" 
The  lord  of  Torres  took  the  old  man's  hand. 
And  wept  as  weeps  a  child  ;  his  heart  was  touched. 
"Take  back  thy  gold,"  said  he;  "  I  wasted  mine. 
Yet  will  I  not  ex^wnd  thy  honest  gains :  — 
Friend,  take  it  back— I  will  not  touch  thy  gold !' 

The  house  was  sold— the  lands,  the  hikes  were  sold, 
And  debts  and  charges  swallowed  up  the  price ; 
And  now  he  is  a  landless,  homeless  man, — 
He  is  no  lord,  he  hath  no  heritage ! 
Thomas  of  Torres,  get  thee  from  this  place, 
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What  dost  thou  here  f — art  like  a  caned  sprite 
Looking  into  the  heaven  that  thou  hast  lost  ? 
Ay,  look  and  long —  for  yonder  do  ihey  lie, 
Thy  fair  lands  and  thy  broad !    Poor  outcast  wretch, 
Thou  may'st  not  set  thy  foot  within  those  fields ; 
Thou  may*si  not  pull  a  sapling  from  the  hills ; 
Thou  may'st  not  enter  yon  fair  mansion-house  — 
Another  man  is  called  the  lord  of  Torres.' 
Out  with  thee !  thou  art  but  a  thriAless  hind ; 
They  'II  drive  thee  hence  if  thou  but  set  thine  eyes 
Upon  their  lair  possessions !    What  art  now 
Better  than  him  who  wins  his  bread  by  toil  ? 
Better  than  that  poor  wretch  who  lives  by  alms  f 
Thou  canst  not  dig ;  to  beg  thou  art  ashamed : 
Oh,  worse  than  they— thou,  one-time,  lord  of  Torres! 

[A  STRANGER  of t«nor«,  and  pautei  before  Thonuu. 

Stranger.    Are  you  the  lord  of  Torres  ? 

ThoM.  I  was  he ! 

Strang.    You  are  the  man  T  seek ! 

TkM.  W  hat  is 't  you  want  f 

I  can  bestow  no  favours,  give  no  gills  — 
I  have  not  even  a  stiver  for  myself! 

Strang.    Nothing  I  ask ;  I  seek  but  to  confer. 
Now  listen  to  my  words,  my  noble  friend ! 
I  knew  a  man  whose  case  was  like  your  own ; 
He  stood  upon  the  hills  that  overlooked 
The  fair  lands  he  had  lost;  as  you  on  yours — 
He  saw  his  treeless  woods,  his  desolate  mansion. 
Gone  to  a  stranger's  name — yet  what  did  he  ? 
Sit  still  and  make  a  moan  about  the  post. 
And  call  himself  ill  names  and  beat  his  breast  f 
No,  no !  —  he  was  another  kind  of  man ! 
He  made  a  vow  U>  win  his  lost  lands  back ; 
To  set  a  tree  for  every  tree  he  felled ; 
To  dwell  in  his  ancestral  home  again ! 

Tho$.    And  was  his  vow  performed  ? 

Strang.  Indeed,  it  was ! 

Where  he  had  counted  one  in  his  wild  youth, 
In  his  old  age  he  cotmted  twenty  fold ; 
And  died  within  the  room  where  he  was  bora. 

Tho$.    To  win  the  faithless  lady  of  his  love 
Made  he  a  vow? 

Strang.  That  vow  he  did  not  make ; 

Because  I  know  not  if  his  heart  had  loved. 
But  you  may  make  that  vow. 

Thoa.  She  is  a  wife! 

Strang,   He  that  has  wedded  her  is  not  immortal : 
Suppose  he  die,  can  you  then  claim  her  hand, 
A  homeless,  landless  man  7    Beside,  she  then 
Would  have  increased  wealth  ? 

TikoB.  She  was  to  me 

Dearer  than  gold  or  silver.    I  'd  have  ta'en  her, 
A  serving  wench,  without  a  single  doit. 
In  my  prosperity. 

Strang.  And  she  loved  too  f 

Tho».    Methought  she  did. 

Strang.  She  did — nor  would  have  wedded 

Another  man  might  she  have  made  her  choice. 

7%os.    Ha !  say  you  so  t    Could  I  believe  it  trae, 
I *d  make  the  vow  and  keep  it! 

Strang.  I  swear  to  you 

She  was  compelled  to  wed  against  her  will » 
And,  bat  that  it  were  sin,  she  still  would  k>ve  yon ! 


Thoa.  ril  do  as  thou  hast  said !  give  me  thy  hand. 
Thou  hast  performed  a  friend's  part,  though  a  stranger 
Wimess  my  vow  —  witness,  thou  ancient  earth. 
And  thou,  more  ancient  heaven,  oh,  witness  it ! 
All  that  was  mind  I  will  win  back  to  me  — 
All  I  have  lost  I  will  again  possess  — 
Silver  or  gold,  or  love  more  precious  still ! 
All  that  gave  joy  and  beauty  to  my  life. 
Shall  gladden  and  adorn  it  ere  its  close ! 
Hunger  and  thirst,  and  cold,  and  wearineas 
Shall  not  oppose  me !  —  through  the  day  1 11  toil, 
And  through  the  night  I  will  lay  ceaseless  acfaemes! 
Here,  in  the  face  ol  my  ancestral  home, 
I  make  this  solemn  vow !  —  So  help  me  God ! 

Strang.  You  have  done  well.  The  oath  is  good— 
now  keep  it! 
But  I  must  part  from  you  —  my  road  lies  hence. 

T%09.    My  road  lies  any  way.  —  I  '11  go  with  you. 

Strang,  [going  forward.]  The  ground  was  good  — 
and  now  the  seed  is  sown 
Which  will  produce  a  harvest  fur  my  reaping  * 

[Thomas  remaim,  looking  into  the  valley  for 
a  few  moments,  and  Ihen/bUowa  k 


SCENE  II. 

The  interior  of  a  miserable  hU,  cold  wood-4uheM  he 
upon  the  hearth,  and  atraw,  aa  for  a  bed,  in  one 
comer.  —  Enter  Thonuu  of  l^orrea,  in  a  oitaer's 
dreaa ;  he  carriea  a  lighted  fagot  in  one  hand,  ami 
a  log  in  the  other. 

Thoa.    I  '11  have  a  blaze  anon.— The  night  is  cold. 
And  firewood  costs  me  nothing. 

[He  lay  a  wood  upon  the  hearth,  kindlea  it ; 

and  then  bolting  kia  door,  aita  down  tqton 

a  log  by  the  fre. 

^Tis  bright  and  warm ! 
These  dry  pine  logs  bum  cheerily  enough ; 
Hissing  and  crackling,  blazing  merrily. 
They  are  good  company  —  and  better  still. 
They  cost  me  nothing — do  not  call  for  wine. 
Sauces  and  dainty  meats,  and  savouiy  dishes — 
They  live  without  rich  doublets  —  do  not  need 
Gold-hilted  swords,  nor  rings,  nor  laced  cravata. 
A  fire's  a  good,  companionable  friend, 
A  comfortable  friend,  who  meets  your  face 
With'  pleasant  welcome,  makes  the  poorest  shed 
As  cheerful  as  a  palace !    Are  you  cold  7 
He  warms  you  —  weary  ?  he  refreshes  you  — 
Hungry  f  he  doth  prepare  your  viands  for  you  «— 
Are  you  in  darkness?  he  gives  light  to  you — 
In  a  strange  land,  his  face  is  that  of  one 
Familiar  from  your  childhood — are  you  poor? 
What  matters  it  to  him  f  he  knows  no  difference 
Between  an  emperor  and  the  poorest  beggar ! 
Where  is  the  friend  that  bears  the  name  of  man 
Will  do  as  much  for  you  f    When  I  was  rich, 
I  could  have  counted  out  a  hundred  men. 
And  said,  **  All  these  would  serve  me,  were  there 

needr 
And  any  one,  or  all,  had  sworn  they  would ; 
But  when  need  came,  where  was  the  readv  fiiecd 
Said  **  Here's  my  purse,  good  fellow  V* 
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Cane  on  them ! 
1  had  my  liveried  servants  in  those  days ; 
Both  men  and  maids  I  had  to  wait  on  me ; 
I  slept  on  down ;  the  hangings  of  my  bed 
Were  damask ;  I  did  eat  from  silver ; 
All  sorts  of  meats,  and  rare  elaborate  dishes 
Were  set  before  me,  with  the  choicest  wines ; 
Upon  my  hands  I  wore  most  dainty  rings, 
And  of  the  whiteness  of  my  hands  did  boast ! 
Look  at  them  now — hardened  and  seamed  and  dark , 
I  wear  no  jewels  now — I  drink  no  wine. 
A  crust  of  bread,  and  a  poor  herb  or  two* 
Make  up  my  daily  meal ; — my  couch  is  straw ; 
I  have  no  liveried  servants — and  what  then  ? 
Am  I  the  less  a  man  than  in  those  days  ? 
My  limbs  I  use — and  I  use  all  my  senses ; 
I  see,  hear,  feel,  taste,  smell  as  I  did  then. 
Go  to !  thou  hast  not  lost  much  by  the  change ! 
Ay.  but  thou  hast !  thou  wast  a  rich  man  then, 
Had'st  friends,  at  least  thy  riches  made  them  for  thee— 
Wast  loved — poor  wretch ! — art  loved  now,  thinkest 

thou? 
Look  at  thy  sordid  frame  —  look  at  thy  garb  — 
Look  at  thy  blackened  &ce,  thy  length  of  beard. 
Thy  uncombed,  tangled  locks  —  could  sAe  love  (kttt 
T  is  but  a  process  1  am  passing  through ; 
To-day  the  grub,  but  on  the  morrow  mom 
The  painted  butterfly ! 

[A  rap  i»  heard  at  ki$  door.  Thoauu 
ttariing,  deadens  the  light  with  aahes^  and 
carefully  cavers  aomeihing  in  a  hole  in  the 
wcdl — the  rap  is  heard  again. 

Trav,  [without.]  For  God's  sake,  worthy  Christian, 

give  me  shelter. 
7%ofc    Who  are  you — and  what  brings  you  to  this 

door? 
7Va«.    A  weary  traveller  who  hath  k)st  his  way ; 
And  chance  has  brought  me  here. — I  am  sore  spent; 
The  night  is  chill  and  stormy,  give  me  shelter. 

Thoi.   My  hut  is  no  fit  place  for  guest  to  lodge  in ! 
I  've  neither  chair  nor  table,  bread  nor  wine. 

Trav.   But  you  have  fire — and  a  good  roof  above 

you! 
T%oi.    A  little  further  on  a  village  lieth  { 
You  '11  there  get  fire  and  shelter,  and  good  cheer. 
TVov.    Direct  me  there. 

Thos.  [carefully  opening  his  door.]  First  you  must 
pass  the  mines; 
Then  cross  yon  woody  ridge ;  the  hamlet  lies 
Below,  in  the  next  valley. 

Trav.  Thank  you,  friend , 

And  yet  the  way  is  long,  and  the  night  dark. 

Thos,  T  is  scarce  a  league — ^follow  yon  trembling 
star, 
O'er  the  old  tower ;  ytm  cannot  miss  the  way. 

[He  shuts  to  Ute  door,  and  bart  it 
Am  I  to  lodge  all  weary  travellers  7 
If  ne  got  shelter,  he'd  be  asking  food. 
No,  no,  i*  faith,  the  world  was  none  so  ready 
Te  give  me  aught — I've  feasted  guests  enow  I 

[He  put$  out  his  fre,  and  (hen  throwt 
himself  on  the  straw. 


n 


SCENE  III. 

A  fins  moonlight  night.  —  A  lonely  field  in  the  ex 
tremity  of  the  valley  of  Torres.  —  Enter  Thomiu 
with  an  ass,  he  takes  off  the  bridle  and  turns  it  f* 
graze. 

Thomas.     There,  thou  poor,  half^tarved,  patieo; 
animal. 
There 's  grass,  rare,  green  grasa  for  thee !  ea^  thy  fill 
Would  thou  could 'st  take  a  store  for  forty  days  \ 
This  once  was  mine  —  I  tell  thee,  it  was  mine ! 
I  know  it  inch  by  inch — yon  leafy  hedge 
Is  hazel  every  twig.    I  little  dreamed 
When  I  was  wandering  here  a  happy  boy 
The  time  would  come  when  I  should  steal  in  here 
A  thief  o*  nights! 

Ah,  I  remember  well  — 
There  \s  a  little  hollow  hereabout. 
Where  wild-briar  roses,  and  lithe  honeysuckle 
Made  a  thick  bower;  'twas  here  I  used  to  come. 
To  read  sweet  books  of  witching  poetry ! 
Could  it  be  I  ?    No,  no,  I  am  so  changed,        I 
I  will  not  think  this  man  was  once  that  boy ;  I 
The  thought  would  drive  me  mad !   I  will  but  think 
I  once  knew  one  who  called  this  vale  his  own ; 
I  will  but  think  I  knew  a  merry  boy. 
And  a  kind,  gentle  fiither,  years  agone, 
Who  had  their  dwelling  here ;  and  that  the  boy 
Did  love  this  lonely  nook,  and  used  to  find 
Here  the  first  nests  of  summer;  here  did  read 
All  witching  books  of  glorious  poetry ; 
And  then,  that  as  the  boy  became  a  youth. 
And  gentle  feeling  strengthened  into  passion, 
And  love  became  the  poetry  pf  life. 
Hither  he  wandered,  with  a  girlish  beauty. 
Gathering,  like  Proserpine,  sweet  meadow-flowen ; 
And  that  they  sate  beneath  the  wild-briar  rose, 
And  that  he  then  did  kiss  that  maiden's  cheek 
The  first  time  as  a  lover !    Oh  my  God ! 
That  was  the  heir  of  Torres— a  brave  boy, 
A  noble-hearted  boy !  he  grew  a  man, 
And  what  became  of  him ?    Ha!  pa*  we  that-« 
Would  that  I  knew  not  what  became  of  him ! 

[He  advances  into  the  hollom 
'Tis  even  as  then!  this  bower  hath  little  changed. 
But  hearts  have  changed  since  then — and  th6ughti 

have  changed, 
And  the  great  purpose  of  a  life  hath  changed ! 
Oh  that  I  were  a  bird  among  these  boughs. 
To  live  a  summer  life  of  peace  and  joy ; 
To  never  fret  my  soul  for  broken  faith ; 
To  have  no  onward  hope,  no  retrospection !— - 
Ah !  there's  the  tiny  glow-worm  as  of  old ! 
It  is  a  lovely  thing.    O  me !  how  much 
That's  beautiful  and  pure  have  I  forgotten! 
Years  is  it  since  a  glow-worm  crossed  my  thoughts, 
And  it  was  the  bright  marvel  of  my  boyhood  —       1 
A  fire,  and  yet  so  cold !  let 's  feel  it  now,  -^ 

If  'tis  as  it  was  then.  [He  stoops  to  pick  it  up. 

Heavens,  it  is  gold  ! 
And  here  is  more !  bright,  shining,  glorious  gold ! 

[He  puUs  away  moss  and  roots,  and  draws 
out  a  small  bag  of  gold  coin, 
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Let  me  into  the  moonlight — gold,  gold,  gold  ! 

A  hoard  of  shining  gold :  here  lieth  more 

Than  I  have  saved  in  seven  years'  weary  toil, 

And  honest  gain — this  is  some  robber's  booty  — 

It  were  no  sin  to  take  a  robber's  gold, 

[A  step  is  heard  approachii^. 

Ha!  some  one  comes! 

[He  sIirinkM  into  the  shade,  and  lies  dose 

under  the  bank, 

Man.    Now,  by  your  leave,  good  friend. 

Who  may  you  be? 

I'hos.    A  poor  night  traveller, 

Who  takes  up  his  cheap  quarters  'neath  the  hedges. 

Man.  I  'm  in  the  like  case  too.   But,  honest  friend, 

I  have  a  little  liking  for  your  pillow, 

May'st  please  you  take  the  farther  side  o'  the  bed ! 

Thos.     First  come,  first  served  —  it   is  a  well 

known  adage. 

Man.  Come,  come,  my  friend,  tliese  are  my  ancient 

quarters ; 

I  have  a  foolish  liking  for  this  spot  — 

All  are  alike  to  you  — 

Thos.  1  have  possession. 

And  will  maintain  it ! 

Man.    It  shall  then  be  tried ! 

[He  lays  hold  on  Thomas^  and  Ihey 

struggle  tc^ether. 

Ma !  b&«  you  thief,  then  you  have  got  the  bag ! 

Thos.    I  have! 

Man.    You  villain !  you  marauding  tliief  I 

[Thomas  rushes  into  the  thicket — 

the  man  fcllovos. 

Man.  [wit^iin  the  thicket.]    I  am  a  dead  man,  help ! 

oh,  I  am  murdered ! 

Christ  help  me !  I  am  rfiurdered ! 

T^os.  [rushing  out]    He  is  not!  no! 

Cufls  do  not  murder  men !  [He  runs  off. 


SCENE  IV. 

A  caw  by  the  sea  shore.  —  Enter  Thomas  of  Torres ; 
he  takes  out  tfie  bag. 

Thos.    Now  let  me  count  —  now  let  me  see  my 
gains. 
Ah !  it  reminds  me  of  the  thirty  pieces. 
The  price  of  blood!    I  would  give  every  piece 
To  know  he  were  not  dead !    A  murderer — 
Thomas  of 'Torres  a  night  murderer ! 
No,  'tis  not  so !  they  were  not  killing  blows  — 
I  will  not  think  of  it! 

Now  let  me  ootmt  — 
[He  counts  out  a  hundred  pieces. 
Oh,  thou  moet  goodly  thing— most  lovely  gold 
Dearer  unto  my  soul  than  meat  or  drink ; 
More  beautiful  than  woman !    Glorious  gold, 
I  love  thee  as  a  youth  his  earliest  mistress ! 
Come  to  my  heart,  thou  bright  and  beautiful  — 
Come,  come !  [He  hugs  the  gold. 

Bright  prize,  I  care  not  how  I  won  thee, 
1 11  ease  my  heart  with  thee !    A  hundred  pieces ! 
Hod  it  been  five-and-twenty- even  fifty. 


I  might  have  groaned  for  that  poor  WTetch's  groan — 
But  for  a  hundred  bmve,  broad,  golden  pieces 
I'll  groan  not 

[He  lakes  off  his  belt,  and  then  securdy  fixing 
them  in  it^  fastens  it  round  his  body. 
Thou  shah  be  my  true  breast-plate. 
My  heart's  joy,  my  night  and  day  companion ! 
But  hence !  this  is  no  land  of  safety  for  me. 

[He  goes  cut 


SCENE  V. 

Several  years  aflencards. — A  dark  night  in  a  distant 
cotmtry.  —  A  fdd  of  battle  covered  with  dead.  — 
Enter  Thomas  of  Torres  with  a  small  lantern  in 
his  hand. 

Thos.  Rings;  dagger-sheaths;  gold  chainsi  and 
spurs ;  massy  gold  embroidery — this  is  all  clear  gain 
— ^no  deduction  for  agents — ^no  plaguy  discounts-ell 
net  profit !  [he  gropes  among  the  bodies.]  But  ha  !— 
thou  art  worth  looking  after!  Come,  my  young 
gentleman,  I  '11  be  your  valet ! — Let  go  your  sword. 
Poor  wretch !  that  was  a  strong  death-grasp !  Now 
off  with  your  rings!— one,  two,  three!  I'll  lay  my 
life  thou  wast  a  coxcomb — a  fine  blade,  with  wit  as 
keen  as  thy  sword's  edge,  [he  tears  open  thepock^s] 
Empty,  empty !  I  'd  be  sworn  he  expended  his  gold 
on  his  outside — I've  known  such  in  my  day! 

[He  goes  forward ; — a  groan  is  heard. 

Thos.    Here's  life  among  the  dedtl ! — ^mercy !  that 
sound 
in  this  unearthly  silence  chills  my  blood. 

A  faint  Voice.    For  the  dear  love  of  Christ,  be*t 
friend  or  foe. 
Make  short  my  death ! 

Thos.    What,  art  thou  sick  of  life  T 

Vtdce.    It  is  not  life  —  it  is  a  living  death ! 

*  Thos.  [approaching  him,  and  looking  at  him  aUen* 
Hive/r/.]    Ha!  thou'rt  an  argosy  with  treasure  laden! 

•  Voice.    My  sword  is  at  my  head  —  for  pity's  sake, 
Make  short  work  with  it ! 

Thos.  [seizing  his  hand.]  Gems  worthy  of  a  king ! 
Wounded  Man.  [raising  himself]    Off  with  thee, 
thou  accursed  plunderer,  — 
Thou  stony-hearted  wretch,  ofl;  off! 

[He  faintly  strikes  him  off,  and  then  folia 
back  dead.  —  7Aoma«  proceeds  to  strip  the 
body. 
Thou  art  a  magazine  of  gema  and  gold ! 

[He  draws  a  gold  chain  from  his  neck. 
What,  more?    Some  love-gifl! — T was  a  heavenly 

lady, 
For  whom  our  earthly  gold  was  all  too  mean. 
That  she  was  set  with  lustrous  pearls  o'  the  sea  — 
Let's  see  this  radiant  jewel  of  a  lady! 

Heavens!  it  is  Isabel  —  the  gentle  queea 
Of  my  young  love  — and  this  was  her  good  lord ' 
Melhought  the  voice  had  a  familiar  tone. 
Mine  ancient  friend !  thus  have  I  paid  thee  back 
The  treachery  of  thy  wooing.  —  Yet,  poor  Count, 
My  heart  misgives  me  for  despoiling  thee  — 
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And  thou,  bright  Isabel !  it  was  for  thee 
I  made  the  solemn  vow,  which  I  am  keeping ; 
Accuraed,  wretcheti  spoiler,  that  I  am ! 
Let  me  begone !    I  will  not  look  again 
Upon  a  dead  man*8  face  —  at  least  to-night ! 

[He  gathers  up  his  spoils  and  goes  slowly  off. 


SCENE  VI. 

A  foreign  cily.-^Amiserahie  den-lVce  room^  surround- 
ed with  iron  chests^  secured  with  heavy  pntUochs — 
the  door  and  windows  grated  and  barred. — Thomas 
of  Torres  sitting  at  a  deskf  with  pen  and  ink  before 
him. 

Enter  A  riNE  gentleman. 

Gent    Good  morrow,  most  excellenl  sir ! 

Thos,    Humph! 

Gent.  I  have  the  misfortune,  sir,  to  need  a  thou- 
sand gold  pieces,  and  knowing  your  unimpeachable 
honour,  I  have  pleasure  in  asking  the  loan  from  you. 

IVios,    Humph ! 

Gent.    Your  rate  of  interest,  sir,  is ? 

Thos.  Thirty  per  cent  for  spendthrift  heirs,  and 
two  responsible  sureties. 

Gent.    The  terms  are  hard,  sir. 

They  are  the  terms ! 
Sir,  twenty  per  cent  is  high  interest:  else- 


Thos. 

Gent. 

where  - 

Thos. 


TTtos. 


Then  go  elsewhere ! 

[The  Gentleman  turns  on  his  heeU 
and  goes  out  vJdstling. 
The  jackanapes ! 


Enter  a  grim-looking  man. 

Man.  He  cannot  pay,  sir;  he  declares  it  impossi- 
ble, and  prays  you  to  have  patience;  —  and  in  the 
meantime  leaves  in  your  hand  this  casket. 

7^<^  [opening  it.]  Raubles! — Can't  pay! — impos- 
sible !  —  I  say  I  will  be  paid  ! 

Man.  His  ship  was  lost  in  the  squall  —  he  must 
sell  the  furniture  of  his  house  to  cover  your  demand, 
and  he  prays  you  to  have  mercy  on  his  wile  and 
children ! 

Thos.  Wife  and  children !  talk  not  to  me  of  wives 
and  children !  —  I  '11  have  my  money  I 

Man.  I  tell  you,  sir,  it  is  impossible,  without  you 
seize  his  goods. 

Thos.  Then  take  the  city  bailiff,  and  get  them 
appraised. 

Man.  I  cannot  do  it,  sir!  —  You  shall  see  him 
yourself,  [aside.]  The  nether  mill-stone  is  running 
water  compared  to  his  heart !  [He  goes  out. 

Thos.'  Twenty  thousand  gold  pieces,  and  seven 
months'  interest — and  give  that  up  because  a  roan 
has  wife  and  children.  —  Ha !  ha !  ha ! 

[He  resumes  his  pen^  and  calculates 
,  interest. 

Enter  a  gentleman,  with  a  depressed  countenance. 
Gent.     Sir,  my  misfordines  are  unparalleled — 
My  ship  was  stmndod  in  the  squall  last  week. 
And  now  my  wife  is  at  the  point  of  death ! 


7%o«.    Produce  your  sureties ! 

Gent.  They  have  proved  fall 

Alas !  they  proved  themselves  false  friends  indeed ! 
They  left  the  city  ere  I  knew  my  lews. 
And  are  not  to  be  found. 

Thos.      •  Thou  wast  a  fool 

To  put  thy  trust  in  friends ;  all  friends  are  false ! 

Gent,    [pointing  to  the  casket]  This  oasket,  sir,  I 
sent  to  you  in  pledge ; 
It  holds  the  jewels  of  my  dying  wife, — 
She  will  not  need  them  more ! 

Thos.  I  '11  not  accept  it ! 

I  '11  have  my  money,  every  doit  of  it, 
Principal  and  interest  paid  down  this  day  ! 

GcnL    Inhuman  wretch ! —r  will  you  profane  the 
chamber 
Of  my  poor  dying  wife ! 

Thos.  I  '11  have  my  money .' 

[The  Gentleman^  in  great  agitation^  lays  down 
a  bundle  of  parchments  before  him. 

Thos.    Well,  what  of  these  ? 

Gent.  Give  me  the  further  sum 

Of  twenty  thousand  pieces  on  these  lands — 
These  parchments  will  be  surety  for  the  whole ! 

Thos.    [glancing  over  tJiem.]  The  lands  of  Torres ! 
ha !  ha !  ha !  —  and  you're ? 

Gent.    The  lord  of  Torres. 

Thos.  How  shall  I  be  sure 

Of  the  validity  of  these  same  deeds  ? 

Lord  of  T.    I '  ve  heard  it  said  that  you  are  of  that 
country ; 
If  so,  the  signatures  of  its  late  lords. 
Feather  and  son,  may  be  well  known  to  you. 

Thos.    [carefully  examining  them.]     I  had  some 
knowledge  of  ihem — these  are  theirs : 
An<l  j'ou  give  up  your  riijht  unto  this  lordship 
For  the  consideration  of  the  sum 
Of  twenty  thousand  pieces? 

Lord  of  T.  No,  no,  sir ; 

That  doth  exceed  my  meaning. 

Thos.  Then  pay  down 

The  original  sum,  with  interest,  or  a  prison 
Shall  be  your  home  this  night, 

Juord  of  T.  *T  would  be  unjust 

To  give  away  my  children's  patrimony  ! 

Thos.    Sir,  take  your  choice.  —  Resign  this  petty 
lordship. 
Or  go  you  to  the  prison ! 

[He  resumes  7iis  pen,  and  sits  down 
doggedly  to  his  calculations. 

Lord  of  T.  Ah,  my  wife,— 

My  little  innocent  and  helpless  children  ! 
Thos.    Your  home  shall  be  a  dungeon  on  the 

morrow ! 
Lord  of  T.    Thou  cruel  bloodsucker !  thou  most 
inhuman. 
Most  iron-hearted  scrivener! 

Thos.  Spare  your  tongue  . 

Ill  words  obtain  not  men's  consideration  — 
Pay  down  the  princijxil  and  interest ! 
Lord  of  T.     8ir,  forty  thousand  pieces  for  the 
lonlship 
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Of  TwTM  were  a  miiemble  price  — 

Too  cheap  were  it  at  lixty  thousand  pieces ! 

Thoi.    \  know  these  lands  of  Torres— eore  run  out : 
Woods  felled  — houses  fallen  to  decay  —  I  know  it  ,* 
A  ruined,  a  dilapidated  place! 

Lord  of  T.    So  did  (he  last  ponessor  leave  it,  sir — 
A  graceless  spendthriA  heir,  so  did  he  leave  it; 
'TIS  now  a  place  of  beauty  —  a  fair  spot, 
None  fairer  under  the  broad  face  of  heaven ! 

Tho$.    Sir,  J  am  no  extortioner,  God  knows ; 
I  love  fair,  upright  dealings!    I  will  make 
The  twenty  thousand  pieces  you  have  asked 
A  thousand  pieces  more,  and  drop  my  claim 
To  the  whole  sum  of  interest  which  is  due ! 

Ijord  of  T.    Forty-one  thousand  pieces,  and  five 
hundred  — 
T  is  a  poor  price  for  the  rich  lands  of  Torres ! 

Titos.    You  do  consent  —  let 's  have  a  notary. 

J^rd  of  T.    Give  me  till  night  to  turn  it  in  my 
thoughts. 

Tkot.    I'll  give  you  not  an  hour!— not  e'en  a 
minute !    [A^  ttamp$  on  the  floor  with  his  foot. 

Enter  a  boy. 
Quick,  fetch  the  notary !  [Exit  Boy. 

[7%<  Lord  of  Torres  covers  his  face  with 
hishands— Thomas  of  Torres  resumes 
his  calculations. 


SCENE  VII. 

T%e  hold  qf  a  ship.— Thomas  of  Torres  seated  upon 
an  iron  chest,  and  another  betide  him.  — Enter  a 
lady,  wrapped  in  a  long  cloak  and  veiled;  two 
younger  ones  follow,  supporting  a  third— the  master 
of  the  vessel  follows  them, 

lady.    Are  these,  good  ilr,  the  best  accommoda- 
tions f 

Master:    Unless  you  pay  the  price  of  what  are 
bettor. 

l/tdy.    [fhrowing  back  her  veU,  and  showing  a  fair 
but  sad  countenance] 
Sir,  I  have  told  you  more  of  our  distress 
Than  may  be  pleasing  to  a  stranger's  ear; 
I  seek  no  favours  on  my  own  account. 
But  for  my  youngest  child,  my  dying  daughter— 

Mast,    [turning  towards  the  young  lady] 
Poor,  delicate  young  thing !    Oh  no,  not  here 

Is  a  fit  place  lor  that  poor,  dying  lady 

Follow  me,  madam.    She  shall  hove  my  cabin: 
But  stay,  my  gentle  mistress,  lean  on  me ! 

[He  supports  the  young  lady  out,  and 
the  others  follow. 

Thos.    Why,  yonder  is  the  lady  of  the  pearls  — 
The  Isabel  of  my  fond,  boyish  passion ! 
And  she  is  poor,  is  burdened  with  three  daughters ! 
Four  women  in  a  house  would  be  expensive ! 
I  was  a  fool  lo  think  I  e'er  should  marry  — 
Marry,  forsooth,  a  widow  with  four  daughters, 
And  a  ponr  widow  too !    No,  I  '11  not  marry ! 
Tis  well  they're  gone ;— if  they  had  seen  me  here. 
She  miglit  have  asked  for  help  in  her  distress. 


And  't  would  have  seemed  uogracioas  to  refiiae  Imt 
But  I  '11  beware,  and  keep  out  of  her  aight, 
I  '11  warrant  me,  her  eyes  are  sharp  enough ! 


SCENE  vin. 

A  small  chamber  in  the  houu  of  Torres. — TTkamas  as 
the  lord  qf  Torres,  with  money-bags  on  his  table. 

Lord  ofT.    I  am  the  Lord  of  Torres !  that  one 

thought 
Is  with  me  night  and  day.    The  lord  of  Torres ! 
A  rich  lord,  who  need  borrow  gold  nor  eilver. 
But  will  add  heaps  unto  his  countless  heaps, 
Gold  to  his  gold,  and  silver  to  his  silver ! 

[A  low  rap  is  heard,  and  a  poor  widom 
enters  timidly. 
Widow.    Pardon,  my  lord  :  I  am  an  aged  widow. 
Whose  children's  children's  bread  depends  upon  me. 
I  hold  a  little  field,  which  we  have  held. 
In  my  dead  husband's  lime,  for  forty  yeare 
The  field,  to  us,  is  as  the  staflT  of  life  ; 
Good  tenants  have  we  been,  and  regular,  ^ 
Never  have  missed  our  rent  on  quarter-day; 
But  now  your  wealthy  neighbour,  John  o'Nokci^ 
Desires  to  have  the  field  to  add  to  his  — 
He  will  be  here  anon  to  make  his  offer ; 
Oh  my  good  lord,  befriend  a  feeble  widow. 
And  her  poor  fatherless  babes ! 

T  is  not  for  m&. 

To  make  a  worthy  ofl!*ering  to  my  loid 

We  are  but  poor  —  the  field  is  all  our  wealth 
But  what  I  have,  I  offer  in  submission. 

[She  lays  a  few  small  silver  coins  iefors 
him,  and  a  gold  ring. 
Lord  of  T.    You  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  your 

possession! 
Wid.     Ten  thousand  ble»ungs  on    your  noble 
lordship!  [She goes  out 

Lord  of  T.    [tesdng  the  ring  and  coins]    They  're 
sterling  gold  and  silver,  though  the  weight 
Is  small ;  but  every  little  addeth  to  the  whole. 
Enter  John  o'Nokes. 

John    [bowing  very  low.]    There  is  a  little  field— 
a  worthless  field, 
My  noble  lord,  which  brings  you  little  profit 
As  't  is  now  let;  and  seeing  it  adjoins 
My  land,  and  is  upon  the  utmost  verge 
Of  your  estate,  I  fain  would  buy  it  from  you. 
iMrd  of  T.    I  have  no  thought  to  sell  that  little 
field. 

John.  My  lord,  its  worth  is  small  to  your  eatate  • 
To  mine 't  is  otherwise  —  and  she  who  rents  it  ' 
Is  poor,  and  hath  no  management  of  land. 

L>rd  of  T.  She  pays  her  rent  as  true  as  quarter, 
day. 

John.  That  rent  is  small :  my  price  would  yield 
you  more. 

Lord  of  T.  I  would  not  do  her  wrong,  she  ia  a 
widow ! 

John,    She  is  a  widow  only  through  their  crime— 
Her  husband  died  for  murder  —  a  foul  murder 
Done  in  this  very  field  !  * 
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Lord  of  T.  Thtfl  very  field ! 

John,    Yet,  my  good  lord.    Some  nineteen  yean 
agone. 
Within  a  loneioffie  hollow  of  this  field  — 
A.  wandering  pedlar  was  diicovered,  moidered. 
Hit  ait,  and  all  hit  little  merchandite 
Were  found  within  thit  woman 't  hutband't  ihed 
The  facta  were  clear  againat  him,  though  he  twore 
Unto  the  laat  tlwt  he  wat  innocent — 
And  at  wat  jutt,  he  died  upon  the  gallowtT 
But  you  are  pale,  my  lord  —  you  're  very  pale ! 
lA>rd  of  7.    Pardon  me,  tir,  my  health  it  not  the 

bett. 
Mn.    Well,  tir,  about  the  butinett  of  the  field. 
Lord  of  T.    The  widow  woman  ttill  thall  hold 

the  field! 
John,    [laying  a  fmaU  bag  before  him] .    But  my 
good  lord,  to  me  it  it  an  object — 
One  hundred  marlct  I  'II  give  you  for  the  field. 
Lord  of  T.    What  doth  thit  hold,  tir  7  it  it  gold  or 

tilver  ?  t 

John.    Gold,  tir,  each  piece  it  gold  ! 
Lord  of  T.  One  hundred  markt  7 — 

One  hundred  marlct  and  ten,  and  it  it  youn ! 
JohTi.    Sir,  every  piece  within  that  beg  it  gold ! 
Lord  of  T.    One  hundred  markt  and  ten  —  I  'II 

take  no  lett ! 
John.    My  notaiy  it  without  —  J  '11  bring  him  in. 

[He  goes  out. 
Lord  ofT,    I '11  not  believe  it!    Other  men  had 


And  othen  might  be  murdered  in  that  field  ; 
Betidet,  if  it  were  to,  wat  it  my  crime 
That  the  land't  law  did  deal  unjuttly  by  him  7 
Upon  their  headt,  who  heard  him  plead  in  vain, 
Shall  be  hit  innocent  blood,  and  not  on  mine ! 

[He  taken  up  the  bag. 
Ha !  ha !  thit  wealthy  purchater  hat  gold 
In  plenty,  if  he  thut  can  bribe.    May  be 
I  have  another  little  field  will  tempt  iiim ; 
But  next  time,  I  will  have  a  better  pnce  — 
Now  let  me  find  a  place  wherein  to  store  it ! 

[He  considers  for  a  few  moments  —  then  takes 
up  his  keys,  and  goes  to  a  small  closet. 


SCENE  IX. 

A  chamber  lighted  by  a  small  iron  lamp,  the  lord  of 
Torres  in  his  night-cap  and  dressing-gown— a  closet 
wish  an  iron  door  is  beside  his  bed,  he  has  a  bunch 
of  keys  in  his  hand.  —  Enter  an  old  servant. 

/ 
Servant.  "  Matter,  there  it  a  woman  at  the  door, 

And  two  troail  children ;  they  do  cry  for  bread ; 
Only  a  little  morsel ! 

Lord  of  T,  Drive  them  hence  ! 

A  murrain  on  them ! 

Serv,  I  have  warned  them  hence, 

But  matter,  she  it  dying ;  and  the  cry 
Of  thote  poor  little  children  wrings  my  heart! 

Lord  of  T.    Liara  they  are  and  thievet !    Drive 
them  away ! 


Serv.    Matter,  good  lack !  the  will  be  dead  ere 

morning ! 
Lord  of  T.   Then  eltewhere  let  her  die!  Bethink 

you  fool, 
T  would  coat  a  noble,  but  to  bury  her ! 
Serv.  [going  ou(]  Good  lord !  and  he  tuch  plenty. 

Enter  stewakd. 

Steward.  The  barnt  are  full,  my  lord,  and  there 
it  yet  grain  to  be  housed. 

Lord  of  T.  The  cost  were  great  to  build  more 
barnt  —  let  it  be  housed  under  thit  roof 

Stew.    My  lord  ! 

Lord  of  T.  To  be  sure !  the  state-roomt  are  large 
and  lofly  —  and  to  me  they  are  utelett,  let  them  be 
filled! 

Stew.  What !  with  the  gilt  comicet,  and  the  old 
lords  and  ladiet  on  the  wallt ! 

Ijord  of  T.  The  tame !  are  they  not  well  placed, 
to  that  a  wain  might  approach  without  impediment  7 

Stew.    It  were  a  mortal  sin! 

Lord  ofT.  I  cannot  afford  to  build  new  bams  — 
remember  the  mildew  last  season,  and  the  cow  that 
died  in  March  —  thete  are  grea(  lotset ! 

Stew.  Well,  my  lord,  the  harvett  it  ready,  it  mutt 
be  done  quickly. 

Lord  of  T.    A  broad  door-way  making,  will  not 

cost  much ;  send  me  a  builder  to-morrow,  and  let  ut 

have  an  estimate  —  these  people  require  being  tied 

down  to  the  fiirthing !  [The  steward  goes  out. 

[The  Lord  of  Torres  unlocks  his  iron  door, 

counts  his  bags,  puts  his  keys  under 

his  pillow,  and  then  lies  down — after 

some  time,  he  starts  up. 

Fire !  murder !  thievet !  my  gold  I  my  iron  chest ! 

[He  rubs  his  eyes,  and  looks  around  him* 
Wat  it  a  dream  7  thank  heaven,  it  was  a  dream ! 
Then  all  it  tafe  —  my  iron  chest  it  safe ! 

[He  feels  for  his  keyi. 
Ay,  they  are  safe,  the  keepers  of  my  treasures — 
Now  let  me  sleep —  I  've  much  to  do  to-morrow. 
I  must  be  wary  in  this  estimate. 
One-half  the  sum  he  askt  will  be  enough ! 

[He  lies  down  and  sleeps. 
[An  auful  voice  passes  tltrough  the  chamber. 

"Thou  fool,  thit  night  thy  toul  will  be  required 
from  thee ;  then  whose  will  those  thingt  be  which 
thou  hatt  provided  T' 


AcHziB  wat  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  i 
his  second  temptation.  He  had  watched  the  gradual  [ 
strengthening  of  the  passion ;  the  sealing  up,  as  it ; 
were,  of  the  heart  against  both  God  and  roan. 

*'  It  wns  not,"  said  Achzib,  in  great  Kelf-gratulatlon, 
••  because  the  temptation  was  in  itself  stronfi;,  that  I 
have  this  time  been  so  successful,  but  especially  be- 
cause the  tempted  was  so  wipcly  chosen.  Human 
nature  has  a  strange  proiwnsity  to  extremes ;  he  who 
wastes  his  potrimony  with  profligote  imliflerence, 
and  reduces  himself  to  penury,  is  of  all  others  the 
man  to  become  insatiably  avariciuut.    In  proportion 
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as  he  lavished  in  youth,  will  he  hoard  up  in  age ; 
the  hand  that  threw  away  thousands,  will  afterwards 
clutch  at  gmats, — and,  oh  marvellous  inconsistency ! 
not  from  having  learned  the  value  of  the  good  he 
has  abused,  but  from  a  passionate  lust  of  possession, 
which,  like  the  extravagance  of  roadne^  seems  to 
reverse  the  very  nature  of  the  man." 

"The  world,"  continued  Achzib,  "has  but  little 
sympathy  for  the  ruined  spendthrift;  men  are  slow 
in  giving  to  him  who  has  not  taken  care  of  his  own 
— and  thus  they  assist  the  reaction  of  his  spirit.  He 
talks  of  the  faithlessness  of  friends,  of  the  jeers  and 
taunts  of  the  world,  and  the  triumph  of  enemies,  till, 
exciting  himself  to  hostility  against  his  kind,  he  com- 
mences a  warfare  upon  it,  and  becomes  its  scourge 
and  its  shame.  He  gives  not  to  the  needy ;  because, 
says  he,  in  my  need,  none  gave  to  me — and  he  gets 
all  he  can  by  fair  means  and  foul,  because  in  his 
abundance  all,  he  believes,  made  a  prey  of  him.  Oh, 
most  blind  and  senseless  of  passions ! — he  would  even 
rob  himself,  to  enrich  his  coffers — he  would  deny 
himself  even  sustenance,  were  it  not  that  death 
would  sever  him  from  the  god  of  his  idolatry !" 

"  And  now,"  said  Achzib,  "  I  will  try  this  passion 
in  a  modified  degree,  upwn  another  and  a  nobler  spirit. 
The  sins  of  Thomas  of  Torres,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, were  sins  against  society  at  large.  My  next  vic- 
tim shall  be  taken  from  the  bosom  of  affection;  he 
shall  bring  desolation  upon  the  domestic  hearth,  and 
wither  those  souls  in  which  he  was  bound  up  as  in 
the  bundle  of  life.  To  accomplish  this,  I  must  first 
sap,  if  not  remove  the  barriers  of  sound  principle.  But 
once  familiarize  him  with  sin;  but  once  induce  him 
to  sunder  some  one  tie  which  hs^  hitherto  bound  him 
to  virtue, — no  matter  how  slight  it  be, — the  most  im- 
portant work  is  done,  and  the  remaining  ties  become 
loosened :  for  the  first  dereliction  of  duty,  the  first 
swerving  aside  from  the  integrity  of  virtue,  is  the  act 
by  which  a  human  soul  becomes  the  chartered  vic- 
tim of  evil." 

"The  mere  sordid  miser,"  continued  Achzib,  recur- 
ring once  more  to  his  subject,  "  is  a  hateful  spectacle. 
The  toad  hiding  itself  under  a  noisome  stone,  is  not 
more  hideous  than  his  moral  deformity ;  but  the  dowTi- 
fall  of  a  nobler  spirit,  drawing,  as  it  were,  the  sev- 
enth part  of  heaven  after  it,  in  the  darkened  plea- 
iures,  the  wounded  affections  of  all  that  clung  to  it, 
is  an  achievement  worthy  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness 
himself!" 


THE    PIRATE. 


PERSONS. 

ALBERT  LUBERC,  THE  PIRATE. 

MADAME   LUBERG,  HIS  MOTHER. 

CONSTANCE,    HER   NIECE,   AND   THE   BETROTHED 

OF  ALBERT. 
ACHZIB,  THE  CAPTAIN    OF  THE   VESSEL. 
EDAH,   A  YOUNO   ISLANDER. 
VEAMEV,     CREW     OF    TJiE     WRECK,    MERCHANTS, 

AND  TOWNS-PEOPLE. 


SCENE  I. 

A  aeaport  city. — Evening. — A  small  manaion  in  the 
suburbs ;  Constance  silling  in  a  Utile  room,  looking 
at  a  miniature. 

Constance.    There  is  a  faint  resemblance — bat  80 
faint ! 
And  yet  the  eyes  in  colour  are  the  same  — 
So  is  the  hair,  with  its  thicK  clustering  curls  — 
And  the  fine  oval  of  the  countenance; 
But  oh,  the  mouth!  no,  no,  it  is  not  Albert's! 
And  yet,  when  he  is  absent,  I  shall  say 
'Tis  like,  'tis  very  like!    Oh,  how  I  wish 
This  voyage  were  made !  my  heart  has  fearful  «ti- 

guries ; 
And  when  I  pray  for  him,  my  spirit  takes 
All  unawares  such  fervency  of  tone 
As  terrifies  myself.    Great  God  protect  hira ! 

Enter  Madame  luberq  ;  she  sits  down  by  Conslam 

Mad.  Zi.    I  am  tlie  bearer  of  most  heavy  tidings ! 

Cons.    Is  Albert  dead? 

Mad.  L.  Oh  no,  oh  no,  thank  heaven! 

Compared  with  that,  my  news  is  light  indeed  ! 
The  sudden  squall  that  came  and  passed  at  noon. 
Like  lightning  in  its  speed,  loosened  his  vessel 
From  its  strong  moorings,  drove  it  out  of  harbour, 
And  there,  in  half  a  moment,  it  went  down ! 
All,  all  is  lost,  not  even  a  single  bale 
Is  come  to  shore! 

Cons.  And  any  lives  on  board  7 

Mad.  L.   But  two,  the  helmsman  and  a  cabin-bc^; 
The  others  were  gone  out  by  Albert's  leave. 
To  pass  the  day  on  shore.    God  help  him  now  ! 
For  there  went  down  his  all. — All,  all  Was  ventured 
In  that  one  cargo ;  he 's  a  beggar  now ! 
No  longer  Albert  Luberg  the.  young  merchant. 
On  whom  the  old  grey-headed  men  on  'Change 
Looked  with  respect  'cause  fortune  favoured  him ! 
Yet  that  was  the  least  reason  he  should  win 
A  wise  man's  grace  —  was  he  not  good  and  kind  ? 
A  prudent,  generous  captain;  loved  by  all. 
And  served  with  such  devotion,  that  his  crew 
Symbolled  fidelity  ?  and  such  a  son ! 
Oh,  there  is  not  a  mother  in  the  city. 
But,  when  impressing  on  her  child  its  duty, 
Says,  "  be  thou  but  a  son  like  Albert  Lu]>orcr !" 

[She  v^etps. 

Cons.    This  is  our  consolation,  not  our  sorrow ! 
Cod  will  not  let  him  want  a  helping  hniid  — 
He  only  tries  him  thus,  to  prove  his  virine. 
But  hark  —  his  step !    Oh,  't  is  his  step  indeed ! 

Enter  albert. 

Mad.  L.    God  give  thee  comfort  in  this  great  al^ 
fliction, 
And  make  it  work  together  for  thy  go(xl ! 
Albtrl.    Motlier,  your  prayer  is  answered  —  so  is 
yours. 
Dear  Constance,  for  I  see  you  have  been  weeping. 
Like  my  p(X)r  mother;  but  you 've  won  from  heaven 
Blessing  for  one  unworthy  as  I  am ! 

Cons.  No,  not  unworthy,  Albert !  But  what  bloae- 
ing? 
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AlherL    Oh,  joa  thall  hear — ^it  is  a  new  romance ! 
Now  listen.    I  was  standing  on  the  rockSt 
With  my  eyee  fixed  upon  the  boiling  spot 
Where  my  good  ship  went  down,  full  of  sad  thoughts, 
When  there  came  up  a  foreign  gentleman, 
Drest  in  an  antique  garbk    Awhile  he  stood 
With  his  eye  fixed  on  me,  and  then  he  spoke 
Some  cruel  words  of  passing  condolence, 
Which  I  more  briefly  answered ;  for  ray  heart 
Lay  with  my  sunken  ship,  nor  had  I  mood 
To  talk  with  any  one  ,*  so  I  went  further. 
And  took  another  station :  there  he  came. 
And  once  again  addressed  me ;  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
**  I  am  no  stranger  to  your  reputation  — 
All  men  have  heard  the  name  of  Albert  Luberg, 
And  from  my  soul  I  ever  longed  to  serve  him !" 

Mad.  Im  Twas  very  true,  'twas  very  true,  my  son ; 
Yet  like  I  iK>t  these  over-civil  men. 

Albert,    Nay,  hear  me  on.    To  this  I  made  reply, 
"  Your  good  opinion  flatters  me  too  much !" 
To  which  he  said,  "  Merit  is  diflident," 
And  twenty  other  gracious  common-places ; 
And  so  discourse  went  on:  at  length,  said  he  — 
And  here  his  voice  assumed  another  tone, 
The  blandest,  the  most  winning  e'er  I  heard, 
"  Will  you  to  sea  again?"  "Gladly,"  said  J, 
**  For  diligence  must  give  me  fortune  back: 
Those  that  are  dearer  unto  roe  than  life. 
Depend  upon  my  labour."    *'Done!"  said  he, 
**  You  shall  win  fortune  back !  now  look  you  there ; 
Beyond  that  point  of  rock,  my  vessel  lies  I" 
I  looked,  and  in  a  distant  cove  descried 
A  stately  vessel  lying  at  its  anchor. 
*Yon  ship,"  said  he,  "is  mine,  well-manned  and 

freighted 
For  a  fiir  port" 
Cons.  And  do  you  sail  with  him  f 

Albert.    I  do,  dear  love,  even  this  very  night 
If  the  wind  favour,  when  the  moon  shall  rise ; 
Soon  afler  midnight  will  they  weigh  the  anchor. 
Cons.    And  to  what  port  7  and  who  is  this  strange 
captain — 
And  what  the  vessel's  name? 

Albert  I  was  so  chained 

By  the  strong  fascination  of  his  voice, 
I  thought  not  of  his  name,  nor  of  the  vessel's ; 
Our  destination,  is  unto  the  east 

Mad.  L.    It  is  a  compact  that  comes  o'er  my  heart 
Like  evil  influence. 

Albert  *T  is  woman's  fear 

Makes  yon  desponding.    If  I  went  with  Raphael, 
Like  Tobit  in  old  time,  you  would  have  fear 
And  augury  of  ill !    Plearti  you  my  friend. 
His  cQHy  gaiety,  his  frank  good-humour, 
His  almost  fatherly  kindness  for  your  son, 
You  would  not  have  one  fear! 

But,  dearest  Constance, 
Here  is  a  parting  present,  to  console  you 
When  I  am  far  away! 

[He  holds  vp  a  chain  of  diamonds. 
Cons.  No,  not  coii.sole  me ! 

But  Albert,  whence  came  these  ?  so  beautiful, 
A  dowry  for  an  empress! 
3  D 


Mad.  L.  Herto  is  wealth 

Might  make  thy  vessel's'loss  of  small  account  — 
Their  value  frightens  me !  where  came  they  from  f 

Albert.    They  are  an  earnest  from  my  unknown 
friend, 
Of  my  redeemed  fortune.    They  were  given ' 
For  Ihee,  dear  Constance,  vdth  such  pleasant  raillery 
On  woman's  love  of  show,  as  made  me  envy 
The  sportive  keenness  of  his  merry  wit 

Mad.  L.    God  send  it  all  for  good !    But  tell  me 
now 
On  what  conditions,  sail  you  with  this  man  ? 

Albert.    On  strange  conditions  truly,  for  himself; 
For  me,  without  exception.    Thus  they  run : 
That  without  bond,  or  even  doit  laid  down, 
I  shall  become  co-partner  in  the  vessel. 
Now  and  for  ever,  and  in  all  her  tradings 
Have  equal  share,  with  this  sole  stipulation. 
That  I  shall  hold  myself  to  him  subservient 
To  this  I  have  subscribed ;  and  by  a  notary 
It  has  been  sealed  and  witnessed  in  due  form. 

Mad.  L.    I  like  it  not !    For  in  these  sordid  timei 
Men  do  not  willingly  give  up  their  profit 
Without  equivalent    But  God  is  good ! 
And  He  will  guard  you  if  you  trust  in  him. 
My  son,  a  mother's  blessing  be  with  thee ! 
But  there  are  various  little  stores  and  comforts 
Which  't  is  your  mother's  privilege  to  furnish. 
I  will  go  get  these  ready,  though  't  is  late ! 

[She  goes  ouL 

Albert,    [taking  Constance* s  hand.]    Dear  love,  you 
look  80  pale,  so  very  anxious ! 
Whjr  are  you  thus  cast  down  7 

Cons.  Must  we  not  part  I 

And  then  I  have  so  many,  many  fears ! 
I  say  "  amen  "  to  all  your  mother  uttered ; — 
I  do  not  like  this  man ! 

Albert.  Fear  nothing,  love 

Ere  long  I  will  return ;  and  then,  sweet  Con&tance, 
You  know  your  promise  for  that  blessed  lime  — 
Till  then  be  happy,  dear  one  !  laugh  and  sing 
As  you  were  wont,  and  fill  the  house  with  gladness 
As  the  birds  fill  the  woods  in  summer  time. 

CoJis.    [taking  up  Uie  diamonds.]    But  these  —  I 
cannot  wear  them  —  take  them  back  — 
I  have  a  superstitious  dread  of  them —  * 
They  are  like  the  thirty  pieces  in  the  scripture, 
The  price  of  blood  ! 

A  IberL  Oh.  foolish,  fboUeh  gi  rl ! 

But  you  shall  wear  them !    They  are  amulets-— 
And  will  grow  dim  if  I  am  false  to  you ! 

Cons.    Oh,  take  them,  take  them  hence !  tliey  Ate 
BO  heavy ! 

[She  falls  on  his  neck  and  weeps. 

Albert.    My  dearest  one !  look  up,  and  let  me  kiss 
Away  these  idle  tears. 

Cons.  v\  Oh,  Albert  Albert ! 

I  know  that  we  shall  never  meet  again  — 
I  know  tliat  some  great  sorrow  hangelh  o'er  us  — 
True  love  has  ever  a  prophetic  spirit ! 

Mad.  /..    [coming  in.]    Here  is  a  messenger  come 
down  in  haste 
To  summon  you  —  the  boat  'a  at  the  quay 
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Albert  Tnily  he  keeps  quick  time !— The  moon*! 
X  not  up — 
But  we  must  part  at  last, — and  &reweli  '•  said 
Ai  easily  now  as  at  another  time. 
My  dearest  love,  good  bye ! 

Mother,  God  blen  you ! 
Mad.  L.    Farewell,  my  aon — May  God  Almighty 
bleas  you. 
[He  lookt  upon  them  with  great  (endemees, 
then  goet  outj  and  ehorUy  after  returns. 
Albert.    I  am  a  fool,  a  very  childish  fool, 
Thus  to  return  to  say  "good  bye  "  again  ; 
But  my  heart  yearned  toward  you,  and  I  obeyed  it 
Once  more,  dear  mother,  let  me  kiss  thy  cheek, 
And  take  once  more  thy  blessing ! 

j^  [He  embncei  her  solemnly. 

^  And,  sweet  love,  [to  Cans. 

Once  more,  once  more  &reweil !  What  ails  my  heart  f 
I  never  was  so  much  a  child  before. 
Cons,    May  God  in  heaven  bless  you  ! 

[AJIhert  ru:Aits  auL 


SCENE  II. 

iV^&f. — A  vessd  on  the  mid  seas ;  a  fine  moon  shining. 
'  —  The  watch  on  deck. 

1st  Man.  Now,  messmate,  can  you  understand 
what  sort  of  a  trip  we  are  on  ? 

2nd  Man.  Trading,  I  take  it  Ar'n  *t  we  bound 
to  the  Indies  7 

1st  Man.  So  Ihey  say ;  but  mark  me  if  there  is  n  't 
some  other  scheme  at  bottom.  Here  have  we  been 
tacking  about  in  these  seas  for  the  last  fifteen  days, 
and  a  steady  wind  blowing  all  the  time !  The  old 
captain  gives  orders  through  the  young  one  —  the 
devil 's  at  the  bottom  of  the  business,  I  say. 

2nd  Man.  And  let  it  be  the  devil  himself  !--whiIe 
he  gives  the  wages  he  does,  and  plen^  of  grog,  I  'U 
go  round  the  world  with  him.  Don't  you  bother 
your  brains  with  other  folks'  business ;  let 's  have  a 
song !  here 's  mine  without  asking  for,  the  jolly  song 
of  the  devil  at  sea  -> 


*'  Let  the  winds  blow 


t» 


Ist  Man.  Don't  be  singing  that  song  for  ever,  or 
I  '11  take  it  for  a  bad  token.  —  Can't  you  give  us  a 
good  hymn,  or  a  song  set  to  a  hymn-tune  ? 

2nd  Man.  Why,  one  might  think  you  were  grow- 
mg  godly  in  your  old  age  —  ha !  ha  I  ha  I  —  You  're 
mighty  particular  for  a  fellow  that  uses  the  can !  A 
hymn-tune,  on  my  conscience  —  ha !  ha !  ha !  Well, 
here  goes,  then 

Who  was  the  first  sailor  ? — tell  me  who  can; 
Old  Father  Neptune  ?  —  No,  you  're  wrong  j 
There  was  another  ere  Neptune  began ; 
Who  was  he  ?  tell  me.    Tightly  and  strong 
Over  the  waters  he  went  —  he  went, 
Over  the  waters  he  went ! 

Who  was  the  first  sailor  f — tell  me  who  can ; 
Old  Father  Noah  f  —  No,  you  're  wrong ; 


There  was  another  ere  No^h  began ; 
Who  he  was,  tell  me  ?    Tightly  and  stitxig 
Over  the  waters  he  went — he  went. 
Over  the  waters  he  went 

Who  was  the  first  sailor  ?—  tell  me  who  can ; 

Old  Father  Jason  t — No,  3rou  're  wrong ; 
There  was  another  ere  Jason  began; 
Don't  be  a  blockhead,  boy!    Tightly  and  strong 
Over  the  waters  he  went — he  went. 
Over  the  waters  he  went ! 

Ha!  't  is  nought  but  .the  poor  little  Nautilua  — 

Sailing  away  in  his  ancient  shell ; 
He  has  no  need  of  a  compass  hke  us, 
Foul  or  fair  weather  he  manages  well  | 
Over  the  water  he  goes —he  goes. 
Over  the  water  he  goes ! 

Helmsman.  Land  a-head  !— Down  with  yoa  to  tht 
captains  below,  and  don't  keep  dinning  there  witl 
your  cracked  pipes ! 

Enter  the  captain  and  albert. 

Cap.  The  isle  I  told  you  of!  't  is  in  our  reckooiog 
But 't  is  an  undiscovered  island  yet 
By  any  but  myself    In  my  last  voyage. 
Thus  standing  on  the  deck,  helmsman  myself 
And  watch,  I  first  discerned  it  on  a  night 
Radiant  as  this,  yet  do  I  claim  it  not  — 
Yours  be  the  honour  of  discovering  it ! 
You  shall  first  give  the  knowledge  to  the  world 
Of  a  new  paradise  amid  the  sea. 

Albert    How  bright  the  moonlight  falls  upon  iti 
shores !  — 
What  slumberous  shades  lie  in  those  woody  valley»- 
What  sky-ascending  mountains,  with  white  peaks 
Shining  like  silver  spires ! —  and  what  a  weight 
Of  spicy  odour  comes  on  every  breeze ! 
Oh,  glorious  land !  surpassing  ail  my  dreanu 
Of  Eden  while  the  angels  walked  in  it. 
But  let 's  cast  anchor  here  —  the  soundings  taken, 
Are  seven  fathom  water  with  good  anchorage. 

Cap.    Let  it  be  done! 

[TJie  anchor  is  cast — aU  hands  crowd  on 
dedc,  eagerly  looking  out  —  Morning  be- 
gins to  break. — The  Captqin  and  Albert 
stand  together  on  the  forecastle. 

Cap.    Now,  friend,  you  will  acknowledge  your 
suspicion 
Has  done  me  great  injustice ! 

Albert  Pardon  me .' 

I  was  indeed  unjust — I  was  impatient 
Of  our  long  wandering.  —  My  brain  grew  weary 
With  reckoning  latitude  and  longitude. 
Month  after  month  —  beside,  the  crew  began 
To  have,  like  roe,  suspicions — and  to  murmur. 
But  you  roust  pardon  me !    Give  me  your  bend  — 
I  will  not  doubt  you  more  I 

Cap.  [taking  hts  hand  eagerly.]  No,  doubt  me  not 
Swear  you  will  trust  in  me  from  this  day  forth ! 

Albert.    I  will — I  will ; — and  by  yon  glorious  iale. 
Over  whose  eastern  summits  kindles  now 
The  splendour  of  the  sunrise,  I  will  swear 
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To  Mire  you,  bat  free  confidence  in  you. 
Good  heeveur  there  hath  a  sudden  cloud  ariaen 
Which  hath  obscured  the  morning ! 

Cop.  You  have  ewom ! 

Now  contemplate  the  island  at  your  leisure.  — 
Now  is  he  my  sure  victim,  and  for  ever !         [MuZe. 
Ton  fairy  isle  will  so  subdue  his  soul 
With  its  luxurious  pleasures  —  he  no  more 
Will  be  the  chafed  lion  he  has  been !  [He  goes  hdow. 
[The  morning  thinea  ouU  and  the  idand 
become*  perfectly  distinct 

Albert    Beautiful  ishind,  rising  out  of  darkness 
like  a  divine  creation,  a  new  day 
Hath  dawned  upon  thee,  a  momentous  day 
Never  to  be  forgotten,  which  will  change 
Thy  destiny  for  ever! 

Hast  thou  sinned 
That  God  has  taken  away  the  sacred  veil 
Which  kept  thy  mountain  tops  concealed  so  long 
From  eye  of  civilized  man  f    Oh  innocent  people ! 
The  cup  of  knowledge  now  is  at  your  lips. 
And  ye  will  drink — ay,  drink,  axid  find  it  poison ; 
For  in  the  train  of  civilization  comes 
Sure  ill,  and  but  remote,  uncertain  good ! 

Strange  u  it,  that  my  singular  destiny. 
Under  the  guide  of  that  mysterious  man. 
Has  led  me  only,  of  ten  thousand  voyagers, 
To  this  fair  island !    Ah !  for  what  intent 
I  know  not,  evil  or  good  —  but  this  I  know, 
It  must  be  glorious — yes,  it  shall  be  glorious! 
I  will  return  in  triumph  to  my  city, 
And  make  a  splendid  holiday  with  news 
Of  this  fair  conquest  from  the  unknown  sea ! 
But  there  they  throng,  the  natives  of  the  land. 
Gazing  in  eager  wonder  from  the  heights ! 

[He  examines  them  through  hie  glass, 
A  noble  race,  in  their  unfettered  beauty, 
As  God  first  made  them,  with  their  mantle  folds 
Descending  to  the  knee,  and  massy  armlets. 
And  chaii»  of  twisted  gold,  pliant  as  silk ! 
And  women,  too,  like  goddesses  of  old. 
Or  nymphs  by  some  gloomed  fountain ! 

Let's  to  land, 

The  sun  ascends ;  and  those  cool-gladed  woods 
Promise  delicious  rest  —  Let's  to  the  shore ! 


SCENE  in. 

A  beautiful  rocky  valley,  crowned  with  paims,  plan- 
tains, and  all  the  rich  and  picturesque  vegetation  of 
tropical  climates. 

The  CAPTAIN  and  albert. 

Cap.    Not  satisfied !    Is  three  months*  tarrian^e 
Too  little  for  your  will  ? 

Albert  Three  little  moons ! 

Why  here  one  might  live  out  an  age  of  love. 
And  count  it  as  the  passing  of  a  day ! 
But  you.  by  nature  cold  and  enti-social, 
X^an  have  no  spark  of  sympathy  with  us! 
Choose  you  a  bride  from  these  sweet  islanders, 


And  in  the  lap  of  pleasure  take  your  ease, 
Then  will  I  leave  the  island  at  your  bidding! 

Cap,    Fool  that  you  are !    Mean  you  to  tany  out 
Existence  in  this  place !    Where  is  the  glory 
Of  bearing  to  your  native  port  the  tidings 
Of  a  new  land  ?  where  is  the  proud  ambition 
That  once  was  Albert  Luberg's,  to  be  great  ? 
Have  you  ne'er  thought  upon  a  gentle  maiden 
That  sits  beside  your  mother  all  day  long. 
Shedding  hot  tears  on  her  embroidery  frame ; 
Waiting  till  she  is  sick  at  heart  for  tidings ; 
Enquiring  ship-news  from  all  voyagers;' 
And  hoping  until  hope  itself  is  dead  7 
If  fortune,  fame,  ambition  count  as  nothing ; 
Is  love  too  valueless,  save  for  a  dusk 
Young  beauty  of  the  woods,  who  is  a  pebble 
Beside  a  kingly  diamond,  if  compared 
With  that  fair  mourning  girl  ?    Oh !  virtue,  virtue, 
Thou  art  a  mockery ;  a  base,  gilded  coin, 
That  men  buy  reputation  with ! 

Albert  No  more! 

We  will  collect  the  seamen  scattered  now 
Over  the  island ;  lay  in  fruits  and  stores 
Of  all  this  most  munificent  land  afifords ; 
And  ere  the  moon,  which  now  is  in  the  wane. 
Shall  be  a  silver  thread,  hoist  sail  and  bear 
Over  the  waves  away  ! 

Cap.  Let  it  be  done. 

[They  gofanoard* 


SCENE  IV. 

A  sylvan  grotto,  the  floor  covered  with  rich  Indian  mot 
Albert  asleep,  with  his  head  resting  on  the  knees  of 
Edah,  a  beautiful  young  native,  who  fans  him  with 
a  gorgeous  plume  of  feathers — she  sings  in  a  low, 
sweet  voice: 

'  Little  waves  upon  the  deep 
Murmur  soft  when  thou  dost  sleep; 
Gentle  birds  upon  the  tree. 
Sing  their  sweetest  songs  for  thee ; 
Cooling  gales,  with  voices  low 
In  the  tree-tops  gently  blow ! 
Dearest,  who  dost  sleeping  lie, 
All  things  bve  thee,  so  do  I ! 

When  thou  wak'st,  the  sea  will  pour 
Treasures  for  thee  to  the  shore ; 
And  the  earth  in  plant  and  tree. 
Bring  forth  fruits  and  flowera  for  thee ; 
And  the  glorious  heaven  above 
Smile  on  thee  like'  trusting  love ! 
Dearest,  who  dost  sleeping  lie. 
All  things  love  thee,  go  do  I ! 

Albert  [opening  his  eyes,]   Tis  a  sweet  song,  whf» 

taught  it  thee,  my  Ed^h  7 
Edah.  ^  Love  taught  it  me— I  made  it  as  I  sang 
I  ever  think  thus  when  I  think  of  thee ! 
Thou  art  a  song  for  ever  in  my  soul ! 

Albert    My  glorious  Edah,  thou  art  like  a  star 
Which  men  of  old  did  worship! 
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Edak.  Golden  stara ! 

The  wise  men  of  oar  nation  call  them  worJds, 
Where  happy  spirits  dwell — where  those  that  loved, 
And  those  that  have  been  wise  and  good,  like  thee, 
Live  in  delight,  and  never  die  again. 
I  love  the  stars — the  happy  stars — doet  thou? 
Albert.    All  that  is  beautiful  resembles  thee, 
And  what  resembles  thee  I  love,  my  Edah ! 
But  know*8t  thou  we  must  part  7  \ 

Edah.  Why  must  we  part  I 

Oh,  no !  thou  snid'st  we  would  not  part  till  death! 

Albert.    A  spirit  from  my  native  land  dolh  call  — 
I  may  not  disobey  it! 
Edah.  When  called  it  thee  7 

Albert.    I  hear  it  calling  ever — I  must  hence ! 
Edah.   Is 't  death  ?   For  on  the  eve  my  sister  died 
I  saw  a  shadowy  phantom,  and  1  heard 
Low  voices  calling — is  it  death  thou  hearest? 

Albert.    No,  no,  my  beautiful !  it  is  not  death, 
Rut  it  is  strong  as  death !  — ^n  my  far  land 
I  have  a  mother  who  doth  mourn  fur  me, 
And  ever,  ever  do  I  hear  her  voice ! 

Edah.  Oh !  I  would  leave  my  mother  for  thy  sake ! 
Let  me  go  with  thee ! 

Albert.  Sweet  love,  that  cannot  be ! 

Far,  far  we  go  beyond  the  setting  sun ! 
I  cannot  take  thee  with  me.    Yon  dark  man 
That  ever  in  the  ship  keeps  by  himself. 
Is  a  stem  chief, — we  dare  not  disobey  him ; 
He  would  not  let  thee  come  on  board  with  me ! 
Edah.    Oh  woe  is  mo !  oh  woe,  oh  woe  is  me ! 
[She  toringi  her  hands  in  an  agony  of 
despair — Albert  embraces  her  tenderly. 
Albert.    My  dearest  love!   my  dark-eyed  island 
beauty ! 
Look  on  me,  Edah,  listen  to  my  words  — 
Thou  art  the  chosen  bride  of  a  white  roan, 
Be  worthy  of  his  love  —  this  passionate  grief 
Control,  as  I  do  mine ! 

Edah.  Thou  dost  not  love ! 

Thou  couldst  not  lay  thy  life  down  for  ray  sake  — 
Oh  thou  art  calm  and  cold,  thou  lovest  not ! 
I  cannot  live  if  I  behold  thee  not;  — 
Thou  wilt  live  on—  thou  wilt  love  other  maids, 
Wilt  break  their  hearts  as  thou  hast  broken  mine ! 
Albert    Heaven  ia  my  witness,  that  I  love  thee, 

Edah! 
Edah.    My  lord !  my  lord  I  sweer  not !  didst  thou 
not  swear 
Day  after  day,  that  we  should  never  part? 
Thy  words  are  like  thy  love,  all  perfidy ! 
Swear  not,  swear  not,  lest  the  great  God  be  angry, 
And  'whelm  thee  in  the  deep.  —  Alas !  alas ! 
What  a  great  grief  is  mine ! 

[She  rushes  from  the  grotto. 
Albert.  Poor  wounded  heart 

Thy  morning  is  overclouded  —  a  great  sorrow 
Will  bow  thy  youthful  beauty  to  the  ground. 
And  thou  wilt  curse  the  day  whereon  we  met ! 
Kind,  tnisting  spirit,  I  have  done  thee  wrong ! 

Enter  the  captain. 
Cap,    What,  are  you  tarrying  Bti  11 !  the  girl  is  gone, 


The  wind  is  fair,  the  seamen  are  aboard  ; 
Sullen  enough,  yet  they  obey  my  orders. 
Yon  only  lag  behind. 

Albert.  Would  we  had  never 

Broken  the  sleep  of  this  fair  paradise ! 
Sorrow  and  sin  have  entered,  as  of  old 
They  entered  into  Eden. 

Cap.  Enough,  fond  fool. 

Of  your  pathetic  whine !  who  was  this  time 
The  wily  snake  that  robbed  the  gentle  Eve 
With  flattering  lies,  of  her  sweet  innocence  7 

Albert.    Nay,  taunt  me  not!  lead  on,  and  I  will 
follow ! 

[They  go  off  icgeiAer. 


SCENE  V. 

Hie  deck  of  the  ship,  all  hands  on  board,  anchor  weigh- 
ed, and  sails  set — a  crowd  of  natives  on  shore ;  uxh 
men  tearing  their  hair  and  uttering  loud  lamentor 
tion — a  little  boat  puts  off,  rowed  by  Edah, 

Cap.  Crowd  sail !  let  not  yon  little  boat  approach ! 
Albert.    This  moment  slacken  sail!  take  in  the 

canvas ! 
Cap.    [aside]  Blind  fool  of  headlong  passion,  have 
your  way ; 
[He  folds  his  arms,  and  looks  sidl^nly  on, 
Tlie    boat    comes    alongside  —  Albert 
throws  out  a  ladder  and  descends  into  it 
Albert    What  now,  my  love,  would 'st  thou  ? 
Edah  Oh  do  not  leave  me  J 

Come  back  and  see  the  grotto  I  have  decked  — 
Thou  said'st  thou  loved'st  the  red-rose  and  the  lotos. 
Come  back  and  see  how  I  have  twined  them  for  thee! 
Thou  said'st  thou  loved'st  the  gushing,  fragrant  me* 

Ion, 
I  *ve  sought  the  island  o'er  to  find  the  best  ; 
Come  back  and  eat  it  with  me ! 

Albert  Oh,  kind  heart. 

It  wounds  ray  very  soul  to  part  with  thee ! 
Edah.    Each  shell  thou  praii^ed — pearl  ones,  tb*fc 
blush  inside. 
And  rosy  corallines,  I  have  collected  — 
Oh  come  thou  back!     I  would  be  slave  to  thee. 
And  fetch  thee  treasure  from  the  great  sea-caves! 
I  would  do  aught  to  win  thee  back  again. 
Albert.    Peace,  peace!  poor  innocent  heart,  tb<u 

dost  distress  me! 
Elah.    Oh  thou  art  angry,  I  have  angered  thee  — 
1  have  said  that  which  is  unplcasing  to  thee! 
Let  me  go  with  thee !  I  will  bo  thy  pister ; 
Will  watch  by  thee,  when  thou  art  sick  or  weary ; 
Will  gather  fruits  for  thee ;  will  work  bright  flow«n 
Into  a  mantle  for  thee :  I  will  be 
More  than  a  loving  daughter  to  Ihy  mother! 
AlbertJfThoM  can'st  not  go ;  but,  my  sweet  islan 
queen, 
I  will  return  to  thee !  now  fare  thee  well ! 
Edah.    Wilt  tliou,  wilt  thou  indeed!  oh  then  far«* 
well 
For  a  short  senpon.    I  will  watch  for  thee  , 

For  ever  from  the  hills,  and  all  night  long 
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Keep  a  bright  beacon  baraing !  Oh  come  1000, 
And  bring  thy  mother  with  thee  —  I  will  love  her. 
Thou  dost  not  know  how  I  would  love  thy  mother! 
Albert,    But  we  must  part !  so  now  my  love,  fiire- 
welL  [He  embracu  her. 

Edah,    But  tell  me,  tell  me !  when  thou  wilt  come 

back! 
Albert,    Soon,  soon,  O  very  aoon—faiewelU  fare- 
well ! 
[He  springs  again  on  deck — gives  a  sign, 

and  the  ship  is  put  in  motion, 
Edah,    Oh  take  me !  take  me  with  you !  for  I  know 
He  never,  never  will  come  bock  again ' 


SCENE  VI. 

Mid-seas — the  deck  of  the  ship — Albert  and  the  Cap- 
tain  stand  togethert  with  glasses  in  their  hands — a 
ship  is  seen  in  the  distance,  slovdy  making  way  as  if 
heavily  laden. 

Albert    She  is  a  goodly  ship,  well-built  and  laige, 
But  in  her  aspect  she  has  something  strange ; 
She  walks  the  glittering  waters  wearily ; 
There  is  an  air  of  desolation  on  her ; 
If  she  were  human,  I  should  call  her  haggard ! 
Cap.  [to  the  seamen.]  Quick,  slacken  sail !  we  will 
join  company! 

[He  looks  again  through  his  glass, 
T  is  a  strange  vessel,  and  a  stranger  crew ! 
They  look  like  dead  men  risen  from  their  graves ! 
Albert,  [speaking  through  a  trumpet]  What  cheer, 
whence  come,  and  whither  are  ye  bound  ? 
Ajod  why  are  ye  so  few,  and  ghastly  all  ? 

[No  answer  is  returned,  the  ship  slowly 
takes  in  sail,  and  comes  alongside, 
Albert    Oh  heavens !  they  are  like  dead  men ! 
Many  weak  voices  from  tlie  ship.]    Water !  water ! 
Cap.    Speak,  one  of  you,  whence  come?    and 

what's  your  freight  7 
Man.  Our  cargo  is  of  gold,  and  pearl,  and  diamond, 
A  kingly  freight,  from  India ;  but  we  *re  cursed  ; 
fhe  plague  is  in  the  ship !  All,  all  are  dead 
Save  we,  and  we  are  twelve!  Give. give  us  water! 
We  have  not  had  a  drop  for  twenty  hours ! 
Cap.    [To  AUfcrt]    You  see  these  men  —  'twere 
merciful  to  kill  them. 
They  will  go  raging  mad  before  to-morrow. 
And  prey  on  one  another,  like  wild  beasts. 
And  then  the  cargo !   Think  you  what  a  freight — 
Gold,  pearl,  and  diamond! 

Albert  Nay,  tempt  me  not — 

I  cannot  shed  their  blood.    I  am  no  murderer ! 
Csp.    They'll  die;  and  think  ye  not  'twere  mer- 
ciful 
T9  rid  them  of  their  miserable  lives  7 

Albert    No,  let  them  die.  as  die  they  surely  must  ,- 
We  will  keep  near  them,  and  when  all  are  dead, 
PoHess  the  abandoned  cargo! 

Cap.  As  you  will ! 

[Albert  speaks  with  his  women  —  they 
croiod  on  sail  with  alacrity,  and  the 
ship  begins  to  move.  \ 

3* 


Sailors  of  the  plague  ship.  [  With  frantic  getiuru. 
Oh  give  us  but  one  little  cask  of  water ! 
For  God's  sake  give  us  water! 

[The  ship  moves  off,  and  the  mtHora  of 
the  plague-ship  are  heard  tUtering 
dreadful  imprecadons. 


SCENE  VII. 

Night-^ird  night  from  parting  with  the  ship— deck 
of  Albert's  vessd — watch  on  deck. 

1st  Man.  And  all  to  have  share  and  share  alike 
in  the  plunder — why  you  can't  say  but  that  is  fiiir 
enough ;  and  yet  drown  rae,  if  I  like  the  job ! 

2nd  Man.  Neither  do  I !  and  yet  if  they  're  dead, 
't  will  be  neither  robbery  nor  murder,  and  they  must 
be  dead  by  this  time.  But  somehow,  it  went  against 
my  conficience  to  leave  'em  as  we  did :  I  warrant  a 
cask  o'  water  wouldn't  have  kept  'em  alive  a  day 
longer. 

1st  Man.  But  th*  old  one  said  if  they  had  water 
they  would  go  raging  mad,  ond  eat  one  another. 

2nd  Man,  I  say,  did  you  see  the  big  fellow  with 
the  red  eyes  ?  never  saw  I  such  a  sight  before ! 

1st  Man,  Well,  the  fearsomest  thing  I  saw,  and 
the  saddest,  was  a  boy  about  as  big  as  my  Jack,  with 
hands  like  claws,  they  were  so  wasted  away,  and  a 
poor,  yellow,  deathly  face,  that  set  its  patient  lead- 
coloured  eyes  upon  roe,  and  for  all  the  clamour,  ne- 
ver said  a  word,  but  kept  looking  and  looking,  as  if 
it  had  a  meaning  of  its  own,  that  I  should  know. 
Well,  I  '11  tell  you  a  secret :  what,  said  I  to  myself, 
should  it  want  but  water,  so  I  heaved  up  a  can  of 
water  over  to  him,  and  I  shall  never  forget  his  look, 
to  my  dying  day!  My  heart  fairly  sprung  a  leak— 
for  what  did  he  do  with  it  ?  he  tasted  not  a  drop  liim- 
self,  but  poured  it  into  a  poor  fellow's  mouth,  that 
was  lying  gasping  beside  him — ^I  guessed  it  was  his 
father!  . 

2nd  Man.  Well,  I  '11  tell  3rou  what,  I  wish  we  had 
got  it  all  over!  It  looks  dismal  to  see  that  death-ship 
always  before  us.  But  this  is  the  third  day,  and  as 
soon  as  morning  breaks  we  shall  come  up  with  her 
and  see  what  state  she  *s  in. 


SCENE  VIII. 

Morning— they  lay  alongside  the  strange  vessel—the 
crew  still  on  board,  with  wild  looks  and  making  me> 
nactng  gestures. 

AUtERT  and  the  captain  stand  together, 
Albert    Not  one  of  them  is  dead — how  gaunt  they 
look, 
How  horribly  ferocious,  with  clenched  hands 
Like  furious  skeletons! 

Cap.  Board  them  at  once. 

And  cut  them  down  at  once,  nor  thus  be  mouthed  at 
AUfcrt    Still,  still  you  are  a  bloody  counsellor! 
Cap.    Well,  if  you  still  object  unto  the  means, 
Let  'b  leave  this  wretched  ship  to  rot  at  once, 
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And  give  her  caigo  to  the  thankless  deep! 
I  'm  tired  of  dodging  them  —  we  might  as  well 
Be  changed  to  greedy  sharks  as  follow  thus 
These  wretches  day  hy  day ! 

Albert.  I  am  perplexed 

Between  the  wish  to  have,  and  the  repugnance 
To  shedding  human  blood ! 

Cap.  Let 's  spread  the  sail, 

And  leave  them  to  the  sea  —  them  and  their  gold ! 

Albert    No,  no,  we  '11  have  the  gold ! 

Cap,  You  are  a  man ! 

Gold  is  too  good  to  pave  the  ocean  with. — 
Throw  out  the  grappling-irons !    Board  the  ship. 
And  end  their  miserable  lives  at  once ! 

[A  horrible  acene  ensues — the  etrange 
crew  u  murdered — the  thip  plunder' 
ed  and  set  fire  to. 


SCENE  JX. 

iS^ral  hoari  ctfterwardi — Albert* s  cabin ;  he  rushes 
in  distractedly t  throws  his  Uoody  cutlass  on  thefioor, 
andfiinga  himself  upon  a  oouck, 

A  lAiLOR  enters  hastily. 

Sailor,    There  is  a  woman  on  the  burning  ship ! 
Albert.    Oh  save  her,  save  her!  by  one  act  of 
mercy 
Let  us  atonement  make  to  outraged  heaven ! 

[TTte  sailor  goes  out 
Oh  what  a  bloody  wretch  I  am  become, 
The  ocean  would  not  cleanse  my  soul  again, 
Atonement  never  can  be  made  to  heaven ! 
Not  even  the  blood  of  Christ  could  wash  me  clean ! 
[He  starts  up,  and  sees  himself  in  a  mirror. 
My  mother  would  not  know  me !  no,  no,  no ! 
And  Constance  would  not  know  me !  I  am  lost  — 
The  flames  of  hell  are  in  my  burning  soul. 
The  gold  IS  cursed  for  which  I  did  this  thing. 
And  I  am  cursed  that  yielded  to  temptation  f 
Give,  give  me  drink  —  and  let  me  murder  thought, 
As  1  have  murdered  men! 

[He  fills  a  goblet  several  times  and  drinks, 
then  dashes  the  goblet  to  thefioor. 
It  tastes  like  blood! 
And  wine  will  ever  taste  thus,  so  will  water! 
The  bread  J  eat  will  choke  me ! 

I  am  mad! 
1  am  gone  raging  mad ! 

[He  reels  out  of  the  cabin. 


SCENE  X. 

7^  iacft— AKerf  holding  a  young  female  by  the  arm 
— Jewels  and  gold  are  scattered  about. 

Albert    Thou  say'st  thy  name  is  Angela — well — 
weU~ 
Hioa  ahalt  be  now  the  angel  of  the  ship! 
Shalt  be  my  queen — my  little  ooeaD^neen ; 
And  I  will  deck  thee  in  most  regal  fashion  — 


Come,  thou  shalt  have  these  diamonds  on  thy  neck 

[He  takes  vp  a  neddaes 
Angda.     Keep  back  thy  horrid  ann!  —  Thoae 
diamonds !  — 
Oh,  sir,  they  were  my  mother's !    If  thou  have 
A  mother,  I  conjure  thee  by  her  love. 
Have  pity  on  me !    If  thou  have  a  sister. 
Think  of  her  innocence,  and  wrong  me  not ! 
Oh,  thou  art  young! — thou  must — thou  most  have 
pity! 
Albert.    I  have  a  mother — but  she  would  not 
know  me^ 
The  savage  creatures  are  my  kindred  now ! 
But  I  will  love  thee,  Angela  —  will  make 
Thee  queen  o*  th'  sea — I  '11  w^  thee  with  this  ring! 
[He  attempts  to  put  a  ring  on  her  finger. 
Angda.    Away  with  thy  unholy  touch !  away ! 
[She  springs  to  the  prow  of  the  vessd. 
If  thou  but  lay  thy  finger  on  my  garment. 
The  sea  shall  have  a  creature  so  polluted ! 
Stand  off!  thou  shalt  not  dreg  me  from  this  place— 
Here  will  I  die,  if  so  the  will  of  heaven ! 
Albert   [turning  aside,  and  pressing  his  hand  on  his 
forehead.]  '\l  'm  mad !  I  knew  I  waa ! — this 
throbbing  pain 
Is  madness !  —  I  have  done  a  deed  of  hell. 
And  God  has  cursed  me  for  it !  —  Angela ! 
I  will  not  do  thee  wrong — poor  friendless  child, 
I  will  not  do  thee  wrong !    [He  staggers  off  the  deck. 


SCENE  XI. 

Night — Alberts  cabin,  a  dim  lamp  is  burning — Albert 
appears  adeep — a  shriek  is  heard  on  deck,  and  a 
heavy  plunge  into  the  sea  — Albert  starts  up. 

Oh,  gracious  heaven,  that  is  the  woman's  voice ! 
Where  is  she  ? —  where  am  I  ? — Ah.  I  have  slept 
A  blood-polluted  murderer,  I  have  slept! 

Enter  the  captain. 

Albert.    What  shriek  was  that?— and  when  is 
Angela? 

Cap.    Where  plummet  will  not  reach  her ! 

Albert  Heartless  wretch,-^ 

Dost  say  she  *8  dead  with  such  a  voice  as  that  ? 
If  thou  know'st  aught  of  this,  by  all  that 's  sacred 
Thy  life  shall  answer  for  't! 

Cap.  My  hands  are  clean 

Of  this  girl's  life !— But  listen,  ond  I  '11  tell  you-^ 
Your  drunken  wooing  frightened  her  last  night ' 
Have  you  forgot  how,  in  her  desperation. 
She  stood,  her  wild  hair  streaming  in  the  wind. 
And  her  pale  countenance  upturned  to  heaven  ? 

Albert.    But  she  is  dead ! 

Cap.  Well,  as  she  stood  at  eve 

Stood  she  at  midnight,  motionles,  yet  muttering 
A  thousand  quick-said  prayers,  with  clasped  haadi^ 
Like  some  carved  image  of  immortal  sorrow ! 

Albert.    Cease,  thou  wilt  drive  me  mad ! 

Cap.  The  loaded 

Dropped  momontly  their  heavy  heads  of  dew 
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UpoQ  the  lilent  deck,  meting  out  time 
Ai  the  clock's  ticking; — still  she  stood,  like  death, 
The  midnight  dew  in  her  black  trailing  hair, 
And  the  white  moon  upon  her  whiter  &ce ! 

Albert.  And  I  the  while  was  taking  senseless  sleep ! 

Cap.    The  drunken  watch  believed  themselves 
aJone ;  — 
They  seized  her  in  the  darkness ; — from  their  grasp 
She  spmog  into  the  waves,  and  sank  for  ever ! 

Albert    And  thou  saw'st  this,  and  did  not  strike 
them  dead  !  [He  rushes  out. 

Cap.  I  '11  let  them  settle  it  as  they  like  best 
T  was  bat  to  know  if  she  were  dead  or  living 
That  the  poor  men  approached  her ! 

[He  goes  to  an  inner  chamber. 


SCENE  XII. 

Night — tempest — thunder  and  lightning  —  the  ship 
drives  before  the  stwm  —  AtberCs  ccUtin — Albert 
alone: 

Three  days  the  storm  has  raged — nor  is  there  yet 

Token  of  its  abatement !    All  is  done 

That  skill  of  man  can  do  to  save  our  lives ; 

The  ship  is  lightened  of  her  heavy  lading — 

That  cursed  freight  for  which  we  sold  our  souls 

Has  been  cast  overboard  —  yet  rages  stiH 

The  fury  of  the  tempest    T  is  a  sign 

Of  heaven's  eternal  punishment.  —  O  sin, 

How  are  thy  wages  death !  —  But  God  is  just. 

And  hath  no  mercy  on  us,  who  had  none ! 

llie  very  sea  hath  from  her  jaws  cast  forth 

The  murdered  dead — she  has  made  cause  against  us; 

Pale  ghastly  frees,  cresting  the  fierce  waters, 

Keep  in  the  vessel's  wake  as  if  in  mockery ! 

And  groans  and  cries,  and  curses  dark  as  hell, 

Howl  in  the  tempest —  and  that  woman's  shriek. 

And  the  wild  protestations  of  the  men, 

Are  ever  in  our  ears !    The  ship  is  full 

Of  terrible  phantoms  that  pass  to  and  fro, 

Keeping  their  eyes  on  me — they  haunt  him  not  — 

He  has  no  mercy,  no  compunction  either. 

And  calmly  sleeps  as  though  he  had  not  sinned  — 

But  if  /sleep,  in  dreams  they  drag  my  soul 

With  horrible  oompulnon  to  the  pit !  — 

There,  there  they  stand !  I  see  them  now  around  me! 

Oh,  fearful  spectres,  frsten  not  your  eyes 

On  me  with  such  a  woful  meaning !    Hence ! 

Hence !  ye  do  blast  my  vision  like  the  lightning  I 

Stand  off!  stand  off!  ye  do  approach  too  near — 

The  air  is  hot !  I  have  not  space  to  breathe ! 

[He  rushes  to  the  door^  the  Captain  meets  him. 

Cap.    I  heard  your  voice,  you  have  got  company? 

A&ert    Out  of  my  way !  —  My  blackest  curse  be 
on  thee: 
I  am  a  danmed  sinner  through  thy  means ! 

Cap    Peace,  peace !  your  passion  overmasten  you ! 

Attert     Have  I  not  need  to  curse  thee  to  thy 
t 


Thou  hast  brought  misery  on  me !    I  am  dyed 
Black  in  eternal  shame  —  The  fierce  purgatioa 
Of  everlasting  fire  would  cleanse  me  not! 

Cap.  Come,  come,  my  friend,  we  've  had  too  much 
of  raving! 
Are  we  never  to  meet  without  these  squabblingsf 
I  *m  tired  of  them,  and  I  have  tidings  for  you  — 
The  rain  has  ceased,  the  tempest  is  abating ; 
The  moon  is  struggling  through  the  broken  clouds. 
We  shall  have  calm  anon,  and  gain  a  harbour. 

Albert.    Tempest  or  calm  is  all  alike  to  me : 
Harbour  I  seek  not  —  give  annihilation  — 
An  everlasting  hush,  and  I  will  bless  thee ! 

[He  goes  out  —  the  Captain  follows  Atjiii 


SCENE  xin. 

2%e  vessel  floating  without  mast  or  rudder— famine  on 
board — the  crew  mutinous — Albert  and  the  C<]^ain 
apart  from  the  rest — Albert  sits  with  his  head  resting 
on  his  handf  and  his  eyes  fixed  as  if  in  unconscious- 
ness—a violent  struggle  is  heard  on  the  distant  part 
of  the  deck,  and  a  bodyfaUs. 

Albert    What  miserable  sound  of  mortal  strife 
Was  that  I  heard  e'en  now  ? 

Cap.  Two  famished  wretchea 

Strove  for  a  mouse,  and  one  hath  killed  the  other — 
And  now  they  fight  like  tigers  for  the  body ! 

Albert    Oh,  horrible !   Vengeance  is  with  m  now . 
What  further  consummation  can  there  be  7 

[He  advances  along  the  deck  with  difficuUy ; 
the  seamen  are  eagerly  Gripping  the  body, 
Albert.    My  brethren  in  affliction,  sin  not  thus, 
Touch  not  that  flesh,  lest  God  abandon  you ! 
Mate.    There  n  no  bread !  —  there  is  no  drop  of 
water! 
These  cannot  speak  for  thirst — nor  shall  I  long  — 
If  you  have  water,  give  it  us ! 

Albert.  Alas ! 

I  have  it  not — I  shared  the  last  with  you ! 
Mate.    Then  let  us  have  the  boat,  and  save  oni^ 
selves ;  — 
Some  land  is  near,  for  many  flighti  of  birds 
Have  passed  us  since  the  morning. 

Albert  [aside.]  Still  that  prayer! 

If  they  reach  any  shore,  I  am  undone ! 
But  'tis  impossible ! — t^ir  feeble  arms 
Could  not  sustain  the  oars — and  without  compass 
They  cannot  gain  the  land — I  'm  safe  from  them ! 
[aloudl  Well,  take  the  boat — ye  can  but  die  at  last! 
[The  boat  is  launched  in  silence,  and  with 
difficulty— they  throw  in  their  blankets, 
and  all  take  their  seats  except  the  mate. 
Mate.  Now,  sir,  we  want  a  compeas — there  are  two 
Down  in  the  cabin. 

Albert  There  is  only  one, 

And  that  ye  shall  not  have ! 

Mate.  Then  be  our  bkiotf 

Upon  jTOur  head—and  may  the  fiend  keep  with  you 

[They  row  ^in  tSUmm, 
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SCEXE  XIV. 
AlberVs  city  —  two  merchants  on  *CfHxnge. 

Ut  Mcr.    I've  seon  the  men  myself,  and  heard 
ihcir  ptory, 
In  numl)er  Ihcy  are  seven  — a  ghastly  crew, 
Like  wnlking  corj-jsos  i'rora  a  chaniel-housc  ; 
Their  li[is  were  black  and  shrivelled,  and  their  jaws 
Hung  like  the  stifllnei)  jiiws  of  a  dead  face. 
For  thirteen  davs  lUcy  had  not  tas^ted  food ; 
They  now  are  lodireJ  within  the  ht)s|Mtal ; 
And  1  have  heard  their  dreadful  history. 
More  horn  bio  than  their  condition! 

2nd  Mer.  IIow  ? 

Be  quick,  and  tell  us  how? 

1st  MfT.  It  doth  involve 

The  credit  of  a  well  esteemed  house : 
They  are  the  remnant  of  a  crow  that  sailed 
With  Albert  Lul)crg,  on  that  fatal  ii'clit 
When,  by  a  sudden  tonij>est  wrecked,  his  ship 
Went  down  without  the  harlx)ur.    On  that  n!ght. 
As  you  p^rlmjif)  have  heani,  for  it  was  talked  of, 
lie  joined  himself  unto  a  foreign  captain. 
And  sailed,  no  one  knew  w  hither. 

2nd  Mer.  And  what  then  ? 

1st  Mer.  This  captain  was  a  pirate,  and  these  men 
Tell  such  a  horrible  story  of  their  deeds 
As  makes  the  blood  run  cold ! 

2nd  Mcr.  But  Albert  Lnlwrg 

Could  not  turn  pirate !    Tis  a  base  assertion ! 
These  fellows  have  been  mutinous,  and  now 
Would  blast  the  honour  of  a  worthy  man  ; 
They  are  a  Ij'ing  crew  —  I'll  not  believe  it ! 

1st  Mer.    Nay,  hear  the  men  yourself!    You'll 
not  detect 
The  semblance  of  a  lie  —  'tis  a  calm  story ; 
Made,  by  their  separate  lesiimnny,  sure. 
But  here  comes  one  whom  I  did  leave  with  them. 
Ask  him,  and  he  will  tell  you  this,  and  more. 

2rd  Mer.  [coming  up.]    Well  sir,  I  've  heard  this 
doleful  story  through, 
And  fresh  particulars  which  you  heard  not 
It  is  a  fearful  tale;  and  yet  is  full 
Of  a  most  wholesome  lesson,  which  will  preach 
Unto  the  sinner  that  the  arm  of  Cod 
!•  still  stretched  out  to  punish,  let  him  strive 
Against  it  as  he  will  —  for  this  poor  wretch, 
Though  he  refused  a  compaqp  to  these  men, 
That  they  might  reach  no  shore  to  implicate  him. 
Shall  find  his  cruel  wis<Jom  ineffectual. 
For  they  were  guided  by  the  arm  of  God 
Over  the  pathless  waters,  to  this  port. 
That  so  his  infamy  might  be  perfected ! 
For  them  the  sea  grew  calm — and  a  strong  gale 
Impelled  them  ever  forward  without  onm, 
Which  they  were  all  unfit  to  ply  —  their  sail 
A  tattered  blanket! 

2nd  Mer.  Ah,  my  heart  doth  ache 

To  think  of  his  poor  mother,  that  good  lady 
Who  ever  lived  in  blameless  reputation ! 
hod  then  her  niece,  the  gentle,  orphaned  Constance! 


Isl  Mer.    I  know  they  had  nuBgivings  —  lor  hit 
mother 
Took  to  her  bed  in  grief  fi>r  his  departure, 
And  Constance  hath  shunned  company  since  then. 

2ttd  Mer.    Alas,  'twill  break  their  hearts,  they 
loved  him  so! 

4^  Mer.  [coming  up.]    I  would  consult  you  on 
this  dreadful  business 
Of  Albert  Luberg  —  Were  it  not  roost  right 
To  send  a  vessel  out  to  meet  with  him  f 
lie  cannot  be  far  distant,  for  these  men 
Came  hither  in  five  days  in  their  poor  boat! 

3rd  Mer.    If  he  were  in  another  hemisphere^ 
It  were  but  right  to  follow  him.  for  justice! 

1st  Mcr.  And  is  not  the  great  will  of  God  revealed 
In  the  miraculous  saving  of  these  men  f 

itA  Mcr.    We  are  agreed  then !  Let  us  find  a  ship 
Fit  for  this  service,  lightly  built  and  swift. 
Which  may  pursue  him  round  the  world  itselfl 

1st  and  3rd  Mcr.    *T  is  a  right  judgment ! 

2m/  Mcr.  xVh,  p(X)r  Madame  Luberg! 

[They  all  go  off  together* 


SCEXE  XV. 
Street  —  a  crowd  assembled, 

\st  Miin.    He  was  brought  in  this  morning. 

2nd  Man.    Did  you  see  him? 

1st  Man.  No,  but  I  saw  the  wreck  he  was  taken 
from  —  nothing  but  a  black,  weather-beaten  hull ;  it 
lay  like  an  old  boat  on  the  water,  you  would  have 
s\id  it  w<nild  go  to  pieces  with  every  wave,  and  yet 
the  timbers  were  all  sound  —  they  said  it  had  not 
sfiriing  a  leak,  nor  would  have  perished  for  months. 

3rd  }['tn.    And  have  they  got  them  both  ? 

1st  Man.    Only  Luberg;  the  other  got  oflf^  nobody 
knows  how,  —  they  say  he  is  the  devil ! 

2nd  Man.    Lord  have  mercy  on  us ! 

[TJie  crowd  increases. 

ith  Man.  Well,  I  've  seen  him— and  I  wish  I  had 
never  set  eyes  on  him!  Oh,  he's  a  bad  man!  he 
has  a  horrid  kxik  —  and  I  remember  him  a  proper 
young  roan,  and  the  handsomest  that  went  out  of 
harlx)ur ! 

5/A  Man.  But  he  was  dying  of  hunger  when  they 
picked  him  from  the  wreck— they  say  a  child  would 
outweigh  him !  poor  fellow ! 

Glh  M^m.    Do  you  pity  him,  a  bloody  pirate ! 

6^A  Man.  Oh  but  you  havn't  seen  his  face  as  1 
have!  He  is  hke  a  withered  old  man,  and  has  such 
a  look  of  misery !  God  help  him ! 

Irf  Man.    And  what 's  to  be  done  with  him  ? 

(}(h  Man.  They  say  he  will  be  hung  in  irons  on 
the  wreck,  and  then  all  will  be  sunk  together ! 

Ith  Man.    T  is  no  more  than  he  deserves  ! 

bth  Man.    If  all  had  their  deserts,  who  would  es 
cape  the  gallows  ? 

3rd  Man.    Let 's  go  look  at  the  wreck. 

Several    Let's  go!  [They disperse. 
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SCENE  XVL 

A  tmnllj  dark  ctU  in  a  priMm — Albert  heavily  ironed^ 
is  seated  upon  straw;  he  is  haggard  and  wHd  in 
appearance,  with  his  eyes  cast  drnon  as  ifstupfed. 
T%e  door  slowly  opens,  and  Constance,  in  deep 
mourning f  enters ;  she  seats  herself  on  a  bench  near 
kim,  looks  on  him  in  silence  and  tceeps ;  AWert 
slouiy  raises  his  headt  and  gazes  at  her  for  some 
time  before  he  appears  to  recognise  her. 

AJlert    I  dare  not  speak  the  name,  bat  ia  it  thoa  ? 
Cons.    Oh  Albert,  Albert! 

Albert  Canst  thoa  speak  mjr  name  7 

Do  ye  not  cnne  me,  thoa  and  my  poor  mother  ? 

[He  bows  his  head  to  his  knees,  and  weeps 
bitterly.  • 

Cons,    [kneeling  beside  him.]    Oh  God  I  who  art  a 
Ikther  to  the  afflicted. 
Who  art  a  fount  of  mercy  —  look  on  him ! 
Pity  and  pardon  him,  and  give  him  peace. 
Oh  Christ !  who  in  thine  hour  of  mighty  woe^ 
Didst  comfort  the  poor  thief  upon  the  cross. 
Bless  the  bowed  sinner  in  his  prison-house ! 

Albert    Thou  angel  of  sweet  mercy !  woe  is  me! 
Sorrow  hath  left  its  tmce  upon  thy  cheek— 
I  am  a  cursed  spoiler,  who  was  bom 
To  wring  the  hearts  that  loved  me  I— oh  my  mother! 
My  gracious  mother !  is  she  changed  as  thou  7 

Cons.   Thy  mother !  ask  not,  A  Ibert,  of  thy  mother. 

Albert    Ah,  she  does  not  forgive  me!  nor  will 
God! 

Cons.    Albert,  thy  mother's  dead — and  her  last 
words 
Were  prayers  for  thee ! 

Albert  Then  I  have  killed  my  mother ! 

Oh  blood !  blood,  blood !  will  my  poor  soul  be  never 
Freed  from  the  curse  of  blood ! 

Cons,  [taking  his  hand.]  Albert,  be  calm, 
T  was  by  the  will  of  God,  that  that  dear  saint 
Went  to  her  blessed  rest —  I  mourn  her  not — 
I  do  rejoice  in  her  eternal  peace ! 

Albert   [looking  on  the  hand  of  Constance.]  'I  dare 
not  press  it  to  my  longing  lips  — 
Hiere  is  pollution  on  them  —  they  have  sworn 
False  oaths  — they  have  by  cruel,  flattering  lies, 
Lured  to.  destruction  one  as  true  as  thou ! 
There  is  a  gentle,  a  meek-hearted  maiden 
Burning  her  nightly  beacon  of  sweet  woods 
Upon  the  peak  of  a  fair,  palmy  isle. 
To  guide  me  o*er  the  waters !  long  ere  this 
She  must  have  pined,  and  pined  —  and  she  will  die 
Heartrbroken !  Constance,  do  not  look  on  mo  — 
For  thou  Wklt  cune  me,  bate  me,  spurn  me  from  thee. 
J  am  a  mcmsUr,  dost  thou  fear  me  not  7 
Have  th^y  not  told  thee  of  my  cruel  sins  ? 

Cons.    Albert,  I  fear  thee  not  —  I  mourn  for  thee. 
I  knew  that  thou  hadst  sinned,  but  I  foi^ave  thee ! 
May  God  forgive  thee,  and  support  thAt  maiden ! 

Ai6ert    Thou  art  not  woman,  Constance,  thou  art 
angel! 
Ah,  thwe  were  days  when  we  two  a^  together, 
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Glad,  innocent  spirits ;  when  from  the  aame  prayer- 
book 
We  made  the  same  responses,  and  our  eyes 
Traversed  the  page  together,  save  when  mine 
Glanced  from  the  book  upon  thy  gentle  cheek, 
And  watched  it  crimson,  conscious  of  my  gaze ! 
Ah,  I  was  guiltless  then!  and  then  my  mother 
Gave  me  the  holy  book  to  read  to  her. 
Eve  after  eve.  —  Oh  then  I  loved  that  book. 
And  holy  things — then  heaven  seemed  just  before  me. 
Death  an  immeasurable  distance  ofl!*! 
Now  death  stares  in  my  face  —  a  horrid  death  ! 
And  heaven — oh,  I  am  damned !  I  have  no  hope ! 

Cons.    Say  not,  dear  Albert,  that  thou  hast  no 
hope! 

Albert    I  have  no  hope — ^I  tell  thee,  I  have  none ! 
It  were  abusing  mercy  to  extend  it 
To  such  a  wretch  as  I ! 

Cons.  But  cry  to  God 

For  pardon,  for  repentance :  he  will  hear  thee ! 

Albert    I  cannot  pray  —  my  tongue  has  cuned  ao 
long 
I  have  forgot  the  words  men  use  in  prayer ! 

Cons.    Dear  Albert,  now  I  fear  thee  —  thou  art 
frantic !  [She  rises. 

Albert    Nay,  leave  me  not!    Oh  do  not,  do  not 
leave  me ! 
When  we  part  here,  we  ne'er  shall  meet  again  — 
That  great  impassable  gulf  will  lie  between  us ! 

Cans.    Oh  Albert,  promise  me  to  pray  to  God  —> 
Christ  died,  thou  know'st,  for  sinners! 

Albert.  My  good  angel, 

Would  that  my  judge  were  pitiful  as  thou ! 

[A  rattling  of  keys  is  heard  outside  (he 
door,  it  opens,  and  the  gaoler  enters. 

Goo.    The  chaplain  is  without,  and  he  would  pray 
Yet  once  more  with  the  prisoner. 

ITie  CUAFLAIN  enters. 

Cans,  to  AU)ert  ^    Now,  now  farewell ! 

And  may  Almighty  God  look  down  and  bless  thee ! 
Albert  [wildly]  Farewell,  farewell!  we  shall  meet 
never  more ! 
It  is  a  farewell  for  eternity ! 

[Constance,  overcome  by  herfedings,  is 
supported  out  by  the  chaplain. 


Achzib  made  his  escape  from  the  pirate<«hip  in 
some  way  which  eluded  all  detection.  He  did  not, 
however,  think  it  expedient  to  enter  again  the  sea- 
port ;  and  as  all  places  were  alike  to  him,  with  thia 
exception,  he  resigned  himself  to  chance,  and  took 
up  his  abode  in  the  first  considerable  city  he  came  to. 
He  was  so  extravagantly  elated  with  bis  success, 
that  he  carried  himself  with  so  self-satiafied  an  air  as 
to  attract  the  notice  of  every  one.  Some  said  he 
was  newly  come  into  possession  of  a  great  fortune, 
and  that  money,  and  the  importance  it  g^ned  for 
him,  were  so  novel  as  to  have  turned  his  head  ,*  some 
said  he  was  the  little-great  man  of  a  small  town, 
where  his  consequential  airs  were  mistaken  for  marki 
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of  real  greatness ; — othen  taid  he  waa  a  travelling 
doctor,  who  bad  just  taken  out  a  new  patent : — while 
others  took  him  for  a  marvellously  wise  philosopher, 
who,  thinking  of  anything  rather  than  himself,  had 
acquired  this  ridiculous  carriage  in  sheer  absence  of 
mind ; — and  othen  again,  supposed  him  to  be  a  poet, 
inflated  with  the  success  of  a  new  poem. 

Achzib,  in  the  meantime,  thinking  be  had  done 
enough  for  the  present,  determined  to  have  an  inter- 
val of  rest    He  accordingly  took  a  large  house,  fur- 
nished it  sumptuously,  and  began  in  reality  to  be 
looked  upon,  as  somebody.     He  did  not,  it  is  true, 
hold  much  intercourse  with  the  citizens,  though  he 
was  a  most  munlHcent  palron  of  boxen,  wrestlen, 
and  all  kind  of  prize-lighten  and  gamblen.    He  oc- 
casionally went  on  'Change  too,  and  circulated  now 
and  then  some  spunous  lie  or  other ;  which,  derang- 
iug  all  money  business,  while  it  made  the  fortunes 
of  a  few,  was  the  ruin  of  many.    He  had  considera- 
ble dealings  also  with  the  usuren ;  and  keeping  a 
pack  of  hounds  and  a  noble  stud  of  hones,  found  oc- 
cupation enough  both  for  day  and  night    Tb  diver- 
sify his  employments  he  dabbled  in  judicial  astrology, 
and  the  favourite  punuito  of  the  old  alchemists.    He 
repeatedly  asserted  that  he  had  mixed  the  Elixir 
Vitae,  and  also  that  he  could  compound  the  Philoso- 
pher's-stone.    They  who  heard  this,  had  an  easy  way 
of  accounting  for  the  money  that  he  appeared  always 
to  have  at  command ;  but  he  himself  well  knew  that 
every  stiver  was  drawn  from  the  bags  of  the  usurer, 
though  jAver  destined  to  find  their  way  back  again. 
Thftfli  Achzib  led,  was  much  to  his  mind ;  he 
fold  imptih  the  most  truthful  face  in  the  world,  and 
cheoMd  in  so  gentlemanly  a  style,  that  he  might  per- 
haps <liave  maintained  this  life  much  longer,  had  he 
not  been  accidentally  tempted  to  his  fourth  trial. 

He  was  on  the  Prada,  or  place  of  public  resort,  and 
seeing  two  grave  persons  in  deep  discoune  together, 
and  who  seemed  unconscious  of  all  that  surrounded 
them,  he  took  a  seat  near,  hoping  to  hear  some  secret 
worth  knowing  or  telling.  Their  converaatran,  how- 
ever, was  entirely  of  a  moral  or  religious  nature ;  and 
Achzib  would  soon  have  been  weary  of  it  had  they 
not  branched  off  to  the  subject  of  temptation,  and  the 
habits  of  mind  which  render  a  man  peculiarly  assail- 
able by  it 

**  For  instance,'*  said  the  one,  "  old  age,  if  beset  by 
temptation,  could  but  inadequately  resist  it  for  the 
mind  becomes  enfeebled  with  the  body.  Youth  may 
be  inexperienced  and  volatile ;  middle  age  engrossed 
hy  the  world  and  its  punuits ;  but  is  it  not  the  noble 
enthusiasm  of  the  one,  and  the  severe  uprightness  of 
the  other  which  makes  them  oflen  superior  to  their 
trials ;  and  which  of  these  does  the  weakness  and 
despondency  of  old  age  possess  ?" 

<«But"  rejoined  the  other,  *'the  passbns  have 
ceased  to  stimulate  in  old  age.  Ambition,  love,  and 
avarice,  are  the  temptations  of  earlier  life.  Men  do 
not  become  suddenly  victoos  in  old  age,  for  the  habits 
of  mind  and  body  in  men  become  part  and  parcel  of 
themselves;  and.  if  through  life  these  have  been 
regulated  by  principle,  I  say  not  religion,  they  will 
praterve  age,  if  it  were  aMsiled  by  temptatbn,  ia 


effectually  as  the  higher  motives  of  more  vigorous 
life." 

"True,"  replied  the  fir^t  speaker,  **if  the  trial 
came  only  through  the  medium  of  the  passions ;  but 
though  a  man  may  have  arrived  at  old  age  unpol- 
luted by  outward  sins,  yet  the  temper  of  bis  mind 
may  be  the  very  opposite  of  virtue.  He  may  dcfubt 
the  goodneas  of  God,  though  his  life  has  been  one 
series  of  mercies;  he  may  be  obstinately  uncheered 
l^  his  love,  and  una  wakened  by  bis  daily  Provi- 
dence. A  murmuring,  morbid  doubting  of  God's 
goodness  is  the  peculiar  weakness  of  such  a  mind  — 
and  the  human  being  who  can  have  passed  through 
life,  and  at  last  retains  such  a  spirit  is  neither  guilt- 
less of  sin,  nor  ifnassailable  by  temptation.** 

**  But  such  a  case,"  replied  the  other,  *'  is  extremely 
rare.  Old  age  finds  a  natural  aliment  io  religion; 
and  as  its  ties  to  the  earth  are  sundered,  the  very 
necessities  of  its  nature  unite  it  more  closely  with 
heaven." 

"  Such  a  case,"  pereisted  his  friend,  '*  may  be  rare, 
but  alas,  it  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  human  experi- 
ence ;  and  the  peculiar  prayer  of  such  a  spirit  should 
be,  *  lead  me  not  into  temptation  V  " 

"  Oh.  but,"  exclaimed  the  other,  wuth  holy  enthu- 
siasm, **God,  who  is  boundless  and  long-euflering  in 
mercy,  and  who  tempen  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb^ 
will  keep  such  feeble  spirit  from  trial  bejnond  his 
strength ;  or  in  his  loving-kindness  will  extend  the 
hand  of  his  mercy  to  save  him,  even  as  the  ainkir^ 
apostle  was  sustained  when  his  faith  failed  him  upon 
the  waten !" 

Achzib  rose  up  before  the  conclusion  of  this  last 
observation ;  taking  great  praise  to  himself  that  wise 
men,  such  as  he,  gathered  up  their  advantage  from 
even  the  casual  conversation  of  two  strangers. 


THE    OLD    MAN. 


PERSONS. 

OLD  MAN. 

MARGARET,  HIS*  DAUGHTER. 
UGOLIN,  THE  SUITOR  OF  MARGARET. 
ACHZIB,  A  STRANGER. 

SCENE  I. 

A  smaU  houte  juU  without  the  gate  of  the  city an 

old  and  much  enfeebled  paralytic^  nUing  by  his  door 
in  the  tun. 

Old  Man.  '  Supported  l^  Eternal  Truth, 
Nature  is  in  perpetual  youth; 
As  at  the  fint  her  flowen  unfold. 

And  her  fniits  ripen  in  the  sun. 

And  the  rich  year  its  course  doth  run; 
For  nature  never  groweth  old! 
A  thousand  generations  back 

Yon  glorious  sun  lorjked  not  more  bright. 
Nor  kept  the  moon  her  silent  track 

More  truly  Avugh  the  realms  of  night ! 
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Oh,  nature  never  groweth  old. 

The  Eternal  aim  doth  her  uphold ! 

She  droopeth  not,  doth  not  decay; 

Ib  beaotiful  a«  on  the  day 

When  the  strong  rooming<«tari  poured  out 

Their  hsrmn  of  triumph  at  the  birth, 

Of  the  young,  undeclining  earth,         « 
And  all  tho  sons  of  Gud  did  shout 
In  their  immortal  joy  to  see 
It  bound  into  immensity! 
But  man,  for  whom  the  earth  was  made, 
A  feeble  worm,  doth  droop  and  fade ! 
Those  fleecy  clouds,  like  hills  of  heaven, 
To  them  is  constant  beauty  given ; 
This  little  flower  which  at  my  feet 
Springs  up,  is  beautiful  and  sweet  — 
A  thousand  years,  and  this  poor  flower 
Will  be  the  same  as  at  this  hour! 
But  man,  who  as  a  lord  is  placed 

Amid  creation,  what  is  he? 
A  thing  whoee  beauty  is  defaced 

By  age.  by  toil,  by  misery! 
Wherefore  that  proud  intelligence; 
That  discontented,  reasoning  sense 
Which  keeps  him  restless,  and  doth  send 

His  struggling  thought  through  depth  and  height ; 
Which  makes  him  strive  to  comprehend 

The  Eternal  and  the  Infinite? 
Wherefore  this  immaterial  being 

WhicJi  with  the  body  is  at  strife ; 

This  powerful  pulse  of  inward  life, 
Which  ever  feeling,  hearing,  seeing, 

Finds  nothing  that  can  satisfy  f 
Better  melhinks,  the  eagle's  wing, 
Which  bears  it  where  its  soul  would  spring, 

Up  to  the  illimitable  sky! 
Better  the  desert-creature's  might, 
That  makes  its  life  a  strong  delight. 
Than  this  unquiet  boeoro-guett 
That  fills  roan's  being  with  unrest! 
Time  was,  my  life  was  bright  as  theirs; 

Time  was,  my  spirit  had  no  cloud  — 

But  age  the  buoyant  frame  haa  bowed. 
And  gloomed  my  soul  with  many  cares! 
Oh  youth,  how  I  look  back  to  thee, 

As  to#n  Eden  I  have  lost; 
Thy  beauty  ever  hannteth  me 

As  an  unquiet,  lovely  ghost. 
Which  in  my  arms  I  would  enfold, 
Bat  thou  elud'st  my  feeble  hold! 
But  hark!  my  daughter  singeth  now! 

Sweet  words  are  ever  on  her  tongue. 
And  a  glad  kindness  lights  her  brow: 

No  wonder  is  it,  she  is  yoiuig! 

[The  wttnd  of  a  voheel  it  heard  tn<Aui, 
and  a  voice  singing : 

There  is  a  land  where  beauty  cannot  fade. 

Nor  sorrow  dim  the  eye ; 
Where  true-love  shall  not  droop  nor  be  discnayed, 

Arnl  none  shall  ever  die! 

Where  is  that  land,  oh  where? 

Vor  I  would  hasten  there !  '• 


Tell  me,  —  I  fain  would  go. 
For  I  am  wearied  with  a  heavy  woe! 
The  beautiful  have  led  me  all  alone; 
The  true,  the  tender,  from  my  path  are  gone! 

Oh  guide  me  with  thy  hand, 

If  thou  dost  know  that  land, 
For  I  am  burthened  with  oppressive  care, 
And  I  am  weak  and  fearful  with  despair! 

Where  is  it?  tell  me  where? 
Thou  that  art  kind  and  gentle,  tell  me  where  ? 

Friend,  thou  must  trust  in  Him  who  trod  before 

The  desolate  paths  of  life ; 
Must  bear  in  meekness  as  he  meekly  bore 

Sorrow,  and  pain,  and  strife! 

Think  how  the  son  of  God 

These  thorny  paths  hath  trod ; 

Think  how  he  longed  to  go, 
Yet  tarried  out  for  thee  the  appointed  woe: 
Think  of  his  weariness  in  places  dim, 
When  no  man  comforted  nor  cared  for  him ! 

l^ink  of  the  blood-like  sweat. 

With  which  his  brow  was  wet. 
Yet  how  he  prayed,  unaided  and  alone, 
In  that  great  agony,  **  Thy  will  be  done !" 

Friend,  do  not  thou  despair, 
Christ  from  his  heaven  of  heavens  will  hear  thy 
prayer! 

(Hd  Man.  NItfy  daughter,  thou  bast  brought  me 
back. 

For  I  have  erred ;  my  soul  is  weak, 
It  ever  leaves  the  righteous  track, 

Some  dangerous,  darker  path  to  seek ! 
God  pardon  me  if  I  have  sinned ! 

But  my  impatient  soul  doth  long 
To  leave  this  weary  flesh  behind. 

And  be  once  more  the  young,  the  strong ! 
And  when  I  see,  untired,  unspent. 

How  nature  keeps  her  loveliness. 
Like  some  strong  life  omnipotent, 

I  do  abhor  my  feebleness; 
And  marvel  whence  it  is  man's  frame, 

That  shrines  a  spirit  strong  and  bold, 
Which*  hath  a  proud,  immortal  aim. 

Becomes  so  bowed  and  feebly  old; 
Why  he  keeps  not  his  manhood's  strength 

Maturely  stately,  filled  with  grace. 
And  rich  in  knowledge,  till  at  length 

He  goes  to  his  appointed  place; 
Can  God  delight  or  beauty  see 

In  age's  dark  infirmity? 
Take,  take  me  hence !  I  am  grown  weary ! 
Life  is  a  prison,  dark  and  dreary! 
Oh  that  my  soul  could  soar  away 
Up  to  the  imperishable  day. 

And  drink  at  ever>living  rills. 
And  cast  behind  this  weary  clay. 

This  life  of  never-ending  ills! 

Bat  who  comes  here  ?    I  know  him  not, 
Or  if  I  did,  I  have  forgot; 
My  senses  are  so  feeble  grown, 
I  know  not  now  whom  I  have  known ! 
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Enter  a  stranger. 

Strang,  FrioDd*  I  woald  take  a  seat  by  you  awhile, 
I'm  weary  with  the  travel  of  toKlay. 

Old  Man.    What,  are  you  weary  with  the  jour- 
neying 
Of  one  short  day  7    Are  you  not  hale  and  strong  ? 
Methinks  you  scarcely  are  past  middle  life  — 
When  I  was  your  age,  I  was  never  weary ! 

Strang.    I  do  believe  you,  friend :  I  can  see  traces 
Of  vigour  that  has  been ;  and  I  have  heard 
Of  your  herculean  strength,  long  years  ago. 

Old  Man.    Ay  sir,  I  have  been  young,  but  now 
am  old ! 

Strang.     There  was  no  wrestler  Uke  you,  no 
strong  swimmer 
Could  breast  the  billows  with  you ;  you  could  run 
Up  to  the  mountain  summit  like  the  goat. 
Bounding  from  cmg  to  crag — you  followed  then 
The  shepherd's  healthful  calling,  and  were  known 
Both  near  and  far,  as  a  bold  mountaineer: 

Old  Man.    You  had  not  knowledge  of  me  in  my 
youth? 

Strang.    No,  but  I  oft  have  heard  yoa  spoken  of. 
As  so  excelling  in  athletic  sports. 
Men  made  a  proverb  of  you ;  afterward, 
You  served  your  country  in  its  bloody  wars, 
And  seconding  your  valour  by  your  arm. 
Did  miracles  of  bravery. 

Old  Man.  All  is  over! 

Old  age  has  crippled  me.    I  am  sunk  down 
Into  the  feeble,  wretched  thing  you  see ! 
Why  was  I  not  cut  down  in  that  strong  prime  t 
I  loathe  this  weary  wasting,  day  by  day  — 
I  am  a  load  on  others  as  myself! 

Strang.    Age,  my  good  friend,  is  dark,  dark  and 
unlovely : 
'T  is  no  new  truth  discovered  yesterday ! 

Old  Man.    I  see  the  young  men  glorying  in'  their 
strength ; 
I  see  the  maidens  in  their  graceful  beauty. 
And  my  soul  dies  within  me  at  the  thought 
That  they  must  fade,  and  wither,  and  bow  down. 
Like  me,  beneath  the  burthen  of  old  age ! 

Strang.    It  is  a  gloomy  lot  that  man  is  bom  to ! 
God  deals  not  kindly  in  afflicting  thus ; 
There  can  be  no  equivalent  for  age  ; 
Would  not  the  monarch,  stricken  by  the  weight 
Of  fourscore  years  and  their  infirmities. 
Buy  youth  from  the  poor  peasant  at  the  price 
Of  twenty  kingdoms  7    Life  should  have  been  g^ven 
Methinks,  exempt  fiom  miserable  decay ; 
Enough  that  we  must  lay  it  down  at  last-* 
But  you  are  silent,  friend  I    Have  I  not  struck 
Into  the  very  current  of  your  thoughts  ? 

(Hd  Man.    I  know  not  if  such  thoughts  be  wise 
and  good  ;-* 
My  flesh  is  weak*  and  doth  so  warp  my  spirit, 
That  I  have  murmured  thus ; —  but  God  is  wise ! 
I  know  that  he  afflicts  us  for  our  good. 
And  this  I  know,  that  my  Redeemer  iiveth ; 
And  though  the  worm  this  body  shall  deyour. 
Mine  eyes  shall  yet  behold  Him  when  this  mortal 


Shall  have  put  on  its  immortality! 

Lord,  I  believe  —  help  thou  mine  unbelief! 

Strang.    Why.  what  an  inconsistency  is  naan ! 
This  moment  you  were  murmuring — now  you  take 
Another  kind  of  language,  altogether! 

Old  Man.    I  told  you  I  was  weak !    I  do  abhor 
Old  age,  which  so  enfeebles  and  chains  down 
My  spirit  to  this  miserable  matter. 
But  I  doubt  not  that  God  is  strong  to  save ; 
And  if  I  keep  my  trust  in  him  unbroken, 
lie,  after  death,  will  crown  me  as  a  star, 
With  an  imperishable  youth  and  glory ! 
But  I  am  weak,  and  age  doth  wake  in  ma 
A  spirit  of  impatience  which  is  sin ! 

Strang.    This  fearful  spirit  of  despondency 
Which  whispeis  *'  this  is  sin, — and  this  —  and  this  !** 
Is  part  of  the  infirmity  of  age ; 
Does  not  the  young  man,  vigorous  in  his  body. 
Think,  speak,  and  act  without  such  qualms  of  fearf 
You,  in  the  free  exuberance  of  youth 
Went  on  rejoicing,  like  a  creature  filled 
With  immortality  of  strength  and  beauty; 
But  as  the  body,  so  the  spirit  weakens. 
And  thus  becomes  a  feeble,  timid  thing ! 
Old  Man.    I  know  it!— I  have  known  it  all  too 

long! 
Strang.    Seven  yeans  you  've  been  in  this  most  sad 

condition 

Old  Man.    I  have— and  I  was  threescore  yeait 
and  ten 
When  this  infirmity  first  fell  upon  me. 

Strang.    It  is  a  great  age,  seventy  yean  and  seven ; 
And  seven  years  more  you  may  remain  on  earth ! 
Old  Man.     Oh,  Heaven  forbid,  that  I  for  seven 
years  more 
Should  drag  on  this  poor  body !  —  yet  my  life 
Is  crowned  with  mercies  still ! 

Strang.  How  so,  my  IKendt 

I  did  suppose  you  had  no  mercies  left, 
I  thought  that  they  and  youth  all  went  together. 

Old  Man.  I  have  a  child, — the  child  of  my  old  age. 
My  sons  went  to  the  dust  in  their  bright  youth — 
Daughters  I  had  — but  they  too  were,  and  are  not! 
But  God  was  pleased  to  spare  unto  my  age 
This  youngest  bom  —  this  dutiful,  dear  child. 
Who  doth  so  tend  my  miserable  decay. 
Winning  a  decent  Uvelihood  by  toil ! 

Strang.    I  've  seen  her.  she  is  fair  to  look  upon: 
'Tis  much  she  hath  not  left  you  for  a  husband  ! 
(Hd  Man.    Oh,  you  know  not  my  daughter,  to 
speak  thus ! 
Is  she  not  dutiful  ?  —  She  hath  put  off 
Year  after  year,  the  day  of  her  espousals. 
That  she  might  tend  on  my  decrepiuide ! 

Strang.    I  do  bethink  me  now —she  is  betrothed 
To  the  young  pastor  of  a  mountain  people ; 
I  've  heard  it  spoken  of—  I've  seen  him  too ; 
He  is  a  pale  and  melancholy  man. 
Who  reads  his  Bible,  and  makes  gloomy  hymns  .^ 
Your  daughter  often  sings  them  to  her  wheel. 
Old  Man.    Ah,  me!  his  crossed  affection  ctoads 
his  spirit. 
And  doth  impali  his  health,  not  over  strong ! 
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And  thus  I  know  that  while  my  life  endures 
I  mmt  divide  two  loving,  tender  hearts ! 
Rut  if  you  heard  him  pouring  forth  his  failh, 
His  happy.  Christian  faith,  in  burning  words, 
And  saw  his  cheerful  life,  you  would  not  say 
He  was  a  melancholy  man ! 

Strang.  Well,  well, 

I  do  not  doubt  the  man  is  good  and  kind. 
And  in  your  presence  wears  a  happy  iace. 
But  I  have  seen  him  in  his  mountain-valley. 
When  the  dark  fit  is  on  him,  sad  enough ! 

(Hd  Man.    God  help  me .'    I  have  sundered  them 
too  long! 

Strong.     True,  it  must  ever  wound  a  generous 
nature 
To  know  it  is  a  bar  to  others'  bliss !  — 
But  see,  the  evening  cometh  down  apace. 
I  must  depart  —  but  if  you  will  permit  roe. 
Since  I  have  business  which  within  the  city 
Will  keep  me  for  a  season,  I  will  come 
And  have  some  profitable  talk  with  you ; 
For  with  old  age  is  wisdom  —  and  instruction 
With  length  of  days ; —  thus  said  the  wise  of  yore. 

Old  Man.  Come  you,  and  welcome ; — 1  but  mrely 
see 
The  face  of  any  one,  for  few  prefer 
The  converse  of  the  old  —  they  say  fonwolh, 
His  faculties  are  darkened  with  his  yean ; 
What  boots  it  talking  to  so  old  a  man ! 

Strang.    Good  night,  my  venerable  friend,  —  be 
sure 
I  hold  it  as  a  privilege  to  talk 
With  an  experienced,  ancient  man  like  you. 

[He  goes. 

Old  JMbfi.    A  proper  cordial  spirit !  a  prime  spirit ! 
He  must  have  aged  parents  whom  he  serves 
With  dutiful  respect,  and  my  grey  hairs 
Are  reverenced  for  their  sakes !  So  was  youth  taught 
When  I  was  young ;  we  scoflled^not  at  the  old, 
Nor  held  them  drivellers,  as  youtK  does  now ; 
This  genemtion  is  corrupt,  and  lax 
In  good  morality ; — saving  my  daughter 
And  Ugolin,  none  reverence  my  years. 
Alas,  the  thought  of  them  brings  bitter  pangs 
Across  my  soul ! — This  man  knows  Ugolin, 
And  saith  be  has  his  melancholy  hours  — 
Perchance  my  cheerful  daughter  has  hers  too !  — 
Too  long  I  've  sundered  them,  for  that  they  mourn : 
What  do  I  know  but  'neath  this  show  of  duty 
They  wish  me  dead  !  —  Ah,  no !  it  is  not  so ; 
Shame  on  myself  for  harbouring  such  a  thought ! 

HARQARET  COfllM  OUt. 

Marg.  Father,  the  sun  is  sinking  'neath  the  boughs 
Of  yonder  lime  —  and  see,  the  gilded  dome 
Within  the  city  now  is  lighted  up; 
T  is  late,  my  fiither,  and  the  evening  air 
Will  chill  thy  frame! — Give  me  thy  hand,  dear 

lather. 
And  lean  on  me,  I  will  support  thee  in. 
Old  Man.    Nay,  't  is  not  chill !  these  summer  eves 

are  warm ; 
XiA  me  enjoy  the  sun  while  yet  I  can. 
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Thou  'rt  young— thou  'It  live  to  feel  it  many  yeai^-^ 
Sit  down  beside  me,  child ! 

Marg.  Thou  hadst  a  guest 

Holding  long  converse  with  thee.    I  was  glad. 
For  there  is  little  to  divert  thy  thoughts 
In  this  dull  place  —  no  horsemen  pass  this  way ; 
And  since  the  road  was  cut  beneath  the  mountain. 
But  rarely  a  foot^traveller.    Whence  came  he  f 
Was  he  some  scholar  travelling  in  these  parts  — 
Or  came  he  from  the  ci^f 

Old  Man.  I  scarce  know ; 

Something  he  said  of  dwelling  in  the  city. 
But  what,  I  have  forgot ;  my  memory  fails  me, 
I  am  a  weak  old  man !    But  sing  to  me 
Some  comfortable  hymn  —  I  ever  loved 
Music  at  sunset  in  my  better  days. 

Margaret  sings 

Oh  Lord!  before  thy  glorious  &ce 
My  human  soul  I  will  abase; 

Nor  pride  myself  because  J  know 
The  wonders  of  the  earth  and  skies ! 
When  the  stars  set,  and  when  they  rite; 

And  when  the  little  flower  doth  blow, 

And  seasons  come  and  go! 

Oh,  how  can  man  himself  present 
Before  thee,  the  Omnipotent, 

The  Omnipresent  Deity, 
And  not  abhor  the  daring  pride 
Which  his  poor  soul  had  magnified; 

And  not  shrink  back,  appalled  to  see 

How  far  he  is  from  thee! 

Yet,  Source  of  love,  and  life  and  light, 
The  one  existence  —  Infinite! 

Thou  dost  regard  ihy  creature  man; 
With  mercies  dost  enrich  his  lot! 
Hast  blessed  him  though  he  knew  it  not 

From  the  first  hour  his  life  began. 

To  its  remoteat  span! 

Oh  God !  I  will  not  praise  thee  most 

For  that  which  makes  man's  proudest  boast  — 

Power,  grandeur,  or  unshackled  will  — 
But  to  thy  goodness  will  I  raise 
My  moat  triumphant  song  of  praise, 

And  cast  myself  in  every  ill 

Upon  thy  mercy  still! 

Old  Man.     T  is  a  sweet  hymn,  a  comfortable 
hymn! 
My  daughter,  God  is  good,  though  man  is  weak. 
And  doubteth  of  his  providence ! 

Marg.  He  is  — 

He  is  a  god  of  mercy  more  than  judgment !  — 
But  hark !  those  are  the  sounds  of  eventide ; 
The  booming  of  the  beetle,  and  the  cry, 
Shrill  as  a  reed-pipe,  of  the  little  bat; 
And  the  low  ciiy-hum,  like  swarming  bees; 
And  the  small  water-fall,  1  hear  them  now : 
These  mark  the  closing  eve :  now  come  within, 
I  have  your  supper  ready,  and  will  read 
To  you  awhile  in  some  religious  book. 
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Old  Mam,    Well,  well— I  am  bat  like  the  ancient 
servant 
Of  our  good  Lord,  I  do  put  forth  my  hand 
And  otberi  gird  and  lead  me  where  I  would  not ! 

[T/t£y  go  in. 


SCENE  ir. 

Night'/all—a  room  in  the  cottage.  In  the  far  part, 
die  Ud  Man*8  bed,  with  the  curtains  drawn  round  it. 
—  Margaret  nti  within  a  screen  at  her  work;  a 
small  lamp  is  burning  beside  her. 

Marg.    I  '11  aing  a  hymn,  it  oil  hath  cheered  his 

spirit 

In  its  disquietude  —  Oh  Lord  forgive  him, 

If  he  say  aught  injurious  of  thy  mercy  — 

He  is  a  weak,  old  man !  [She  sings. 

< 

Bowed  'neath  the  load  of  human  ill, 

Our  spirits  droop,  and  are  dismayed ; 

Oh  Thou,  that  saidest  '  peace,  be  still/ 

To  the  wild  sea,  and  wast  obeyed, 

Speak  comfortable  words  of  peace. 

And  bid  the  spirit's  tumult  cease ! 

We  ask  not  length  of  days,  nor  ease, 
Nor  gold ;  but  for  thy  mercy's  sake. 
Give  us  thy  joy,  surpassing  these, 
Which  the  world  gives  not,  nor  can  take ; 
And  count  it  not  for  sin  that  we 
At  times  despond,  or  turn  from  thee ! 

Enter  ugolin,  softly. 

Vgo.   IIow  is  thy  father,  Margaret  ?  does  he  sleep  7 

Marg.    Melhinks  he  does ;  I  have  not  heard  him 
move 
For  half  an  hour. 

Ugo.  Thou  lookest  sad,  my  love, 

Iliist  thought  my  tarriance  long  ?  I  would  have  sped 
To  thee  ere  sunset,  but  I  stayed  to  comfort 
A  mother  in  affliction  ;  a  pour  ncighlwur; 
Wife  of  the  fusherman,  whose  son  halh  fallen 
Into  the  lake,  and  was  brought  home  a  corjK'e! 
A  worthy  son,  the  comfort  of  the  house. 

Marg.    Alas,  poor  soul !  it  is  a  great  affliction ! 
Ah  Ugolin,  this  is  a  world  of  sorrow, 
And,  saving  for  the  hope  the  Christian  bears 
In  bis  dear  faith,  a  dark  and  joyless  world ! 

Ugo.    It  is  not  oft  thy  spirit  is  o'ercasl  — 
I  see  thee  ever  as  a  gentle  star. 
Shedding  kind,  cheering  influence ! 

Marg.  Of  late 

My  spirit  hath  grown  sadder,  and  I  ponder 
Upon  the  many  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to; 
Sickness  and  death  —  the  faUini;  off'  of  Iricnds; 
niii^htmgs  of  hope ;  and  of  the  destjiation 
Sin  brings  upon  the  heart  as  on  the  home  — 
And  hearing  now  of  this  poor  woman's  grief, 
And  of  her  hruve  boy's  death,  my  feoul  i«  ^:ul^^cned ; 
Besides,  my  father's  uuhkI  doth  frighten  me; 
Heaven  grant  his  soul's  impatience  be  not  sin ! 


He  almost  curses  life,  so  does  he  long 

To  pass  away  in  death,  which  he  conceives 

The  portal  of  immortal  youth  and  joy. 

Never  did  aged  man  abhor  his  years 

Like  my  poor  father! '  'Tis,  I  must  believe. 

Only  the  weakness  of  a  feeble  spirit. 

Bowed  down  beneath  his  threescore  yeara  and  ten! 

Ugn.    Margaret,  thou  host  performed  a  daughtei' 
part; 
I  did  allow  thy  father's  claim  to  thee, — 
Now  list  to  mine.    Do  thou  make  him  my  father. 
And  let  him  dwell  with  us;  we  '11  comfort  him— - 
Our  bliss  will  reconcile  him  to  his  lite ! 

Marg.    Alas,  thou  know'st  he  wiLL  not  leave  thi 
roof! 
Sorrow  and  love  have  bound  him  to  these  walla 
lie  'd  die  if  we  remove  him ;  and  thy  duties. 
As  the  good  pastor  of  a  worthy  flock. 
Bind  thee  unto  thy  mountains !    Ugolin. 
Could  I  believe  this  weary  waiting  for  me  — 
This  seven  years'  tarriance  on  a  daughter's  duty. 
Fretted  thee  with  impatience,  I  would  yield 
Thee  back  tliy  faith,  and  give  thee  liberty 
To  choose  elsewhere;  but  I  have  known  thee  well, 
Have  known  thy  constancy,  thy  acquiescence 
With  the  great  will  of  God,  howe'er  unpleasing 
To  our  poor  souls ;  so  let  us  still  perform 
Our  separate  duties!  When  my  father  needs 
My  care  no  longer,  't  will  be  a  great  joy 
To  have  performed  my  duty  unto  him ; 
And  all  the  good,  life  has  in  store  for  us. 
Will  come  with  tenfold  blessing! 

Ugo.  Dearest  love, 

I  thank  thee  for  the  justice  thou  hast  done  me  — 
But  let  me  have  my  will,  and  to  thy  father 
Speak  once  more  on  this  point !  If  he  refuse. 
As  he  beibre  has  done,  I  '11  say  no  more ! 

Old  Man.    Margaret!  my  daughter  Margaret! 

Marg.    [drawing  aside  Uie  curtains.]  Yes,  dear  £i- 
thcr, 
What  dost  thou  need  ? 

Old  Man.  I  thought  I  heard  him  speak, 

Is  he  still  here? 

Marg.  lie  is,  shall  ho  come  to  thee  ? 

Old  Man.    No,  no,— I  tell  iliee  no!  dear  daughter 
no! 
I  saw  him  in  my  drenm.  and  when  I  woko 
I  heard  him  s^x-ak  v\ii!i  liier :  let  him  go  hence! 

Marg.    Dear  father,  thou  art  dreaming  still,  be 
sure! 
Thou  art  not  speaking  of  good  Ugolin  — 
It  was  his  voice  thou  heurd'st! 

Old  Man.  Coo<l  I'golin ! 

Ay.  ay,  perchance  it  might  bo  Uiiolin ! 
I  was  in  dreams  —  I  thought  it  vva.s  the  man 
Who  did  c<inverso  with  me  Ixside  the  d(H»r; 
It  was  a  dream  —  a  stmnge,  uripiciisinir  dream. 
But  go,  my  child,  —  it  only  was  a  dream, 
For  rarely  dost  thou  see  [»o<jr  Ug<»lin; 
Yet  ere  thou  go,  smoothen  my  pillow  for  me ! 

[Marparct  arf justs  the  pillow,  and  draws 
the  curtains. 
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1^0.    Thy  fiither  it  not  well,  dear  Mai^ret, 
His  sleep  ia  sore  disturbed. 

Marg.  *T  was  bat  a  dream ; 

There  came  a  stranger  and  convened  with  him 
An  hour  ere  sunset,  and  he  sees  so  rarely 
The  face  of  man,  that  it  becomes  a  terror 
To  him  in  sleep ;  besides,  his  mind  was  burthened 
Before  he  went  to  rest  [A  bdl  toUi  the  hour. 

Ugo.  The  time  wears  on;— 

I  must  not  tarry  longer,  or  the  hour 
Will  be  past  midnight  ere  I  reach  my  home* 
I  will  be  here  Unnorrow  ere  the  sun  set. 
Sweet  rest  to  thee,  my  Margaret,  and  good  dreams. 
And  to  the  poor  old  man !  [He  embraces  her, 

Marg.    Farewell,  good  Ugolin !  [He  goet  out 

[Margaret  foMtens  the  door ;  then,  after 
listening  a  few  mtntiles  by  her  father's 
bed,  she  retires  to  her  own  chamber. 


SCENE  III. 

Noon  of  (he  next  day  —  the  saloon  of  a  house  in  the 
city,  opening  to  a  green  on  which  young  men  are 
engaged  in  athletic  sports — the  old  Man  sits  in  a 
large  chair  looking  on;  the  Stranger  stands  beside 
him. 

Strang.    Nay,  nay,  you  know  it  was  with  your 
consent 
I  brought  you  here.    The  litter  was  so  easy, 
The  day  so  wann,  the  gale  so  soft  and  low, 
You  did  yourself  confess  the  journey  pleasant ; 
Confessed  that  a  new  life  refreshed  your  limbs ; 
Yet  now  jrou  murmur,  and  uneasy  thoughts 
!     Disquiet  you! 

Old  Man.      When  the  poor  flesh  is  weak, 
I    So  is  the  spirit 

Strang.  True,  my  ancient  friend ! 

But  let  us  now  regard  the  youths  before  us ; 
Behold  their  manly  forms,  their  graceful  limbs, 
Supple,  yet  full  of  force  Herculean. 
Look  at  their  short,  curled  hair ;  their  features'  play  ; 
Their  well-set,  noble  heads ;  their  shoulders  broad ; 
Their  well-compacted  fhimes,  that  so  unite 
Beauty  and  strength  together !    Such  is  youth. 

Old  Man.    I  once  was  such  as  they. 

Strang.  Look  at  that  boy, 

Throwing  the  classic  dncus !  such  as  he 
The  old  Greek  sculptors  loved ;  look  at  his  skill, 
How  far.  how  true  he  hurls ! 

Old  Man.  When  I  was  young 

I  threw  it  better  far !    Oh  for  the  years 
That  now  are  distanced  by  decrepitude ! 

Strang.    Look  at  the  slingers  yonder;  how  they 
mark 
At  yon  small  target ! 

Old  Man.    [attempting  to  rise.'\    Give  me  here  a 
sling , 
I  will  excel  them  all ! 

Strang,    [supporting  him!\  You  shall,  my  friend ! 
\To  one  of  the  youths.]    Give  here  a  shng,  good  De- 
cius ;  here  you  see 


A  master  of  the  art ;  make  way  for  him ! 

[The  Old  Man  takes  the  sling,  but  attempt- 
ing  to  throw,  his  arm  drops  powerless. 
The  youths  turn  away  and  laugh. 
Old  Man.    Curse  on  this  aim !  am  I  a  laughing 
stock? 
Let  me  go  hence,  I  am  an  aged  fool ! 
Yet  that  I  might  but  only  shame  those  scofien 
I  'd  yield  my  hope  in  heaven ! 
Strang,    [reconducting  him  to  his  seat]  My  friend, 
you  shall ! 
Vain-glorious  fools !  to  laugh  the  old  to  scorn. 
I  told  you  I  was  skilled  in  medicines ; 
The  secret  virtues  of  all  plants  and  stones. 
And  earths  medicinal,  are  known  to  me ; 
And  hence  I  have  concocted  a  strong  draught 
Of  wondrous  power — it  is  the  Elixir  Vilae, 
For  which  the  wise  of  every  age  have  sought. 

[He  presents  a  small  flask 
Drink  this,  my  friend,  and  vigorous  life  shall  run 
Throughout  your  frame ;  you  shall  be  young  anon ; 
You  shall  be  even  as  these ;  and  more  than  these ! 
Old  Man.    Give  me  the  flask!  I'll  shame  the 
insolent : 
I  will  outsling  these  mockers! 

[He  takes  it  eagerly,  then  pauses  as  if 
deliberating ;  smeUs  at  it,  and  looks  at 
it  between  his  eye  and  the  light. 
Strang.  Drink,  my  friend.   . 

Old  Man.    Said'st  tfiou  it  would  restore  my  van- 
ished youth  7 
Strang.  \Yes,  yes!    will  give  thee  youth,  and 
strength  and  beauty  — 
Will  give  thee  youth  which  is  imperishable ! 
Old  Man.    And  I  shall  live,  enjoying  life  on  earth  f 
Strang.    Yes,  wilt  enjoy  upon  this  glorious  earth 
All  that  the  young  desire! 

Old  Man.    [giving  it  back.]    I '11  drink  it  not ! 
I  *11  none  of  it  — it  is  an  evil  thing. 

Strang.    What,  to  be  such  as  these,  an  evil  thing! 
Did  they  not  laugh  at  thee,  and  mock  thine  age  ? 
Old  Man.    Ay,  what  is  youth  but  folly?    Now  1 
see 
The  sinfulness  of  my  unholy  wishes : 
I  thank  thee,  God,  that  thou  hast  kept  my  soul 
From  this  great  snare !  Oh,  take  me,  take  me  hence, 
A  feeble  man,  I  am  not  of  your  sort ! 
Strang,  [aside.]  A  curse  upon  thee,  and  thy  feeble- 
ness.    [He  speaks  to  four  of  the  young  men. 
My  friend,  the  litter  will  be  here  anon ; 
These  will  conduct  thee  safely  to  thy  daughter : 
Give  me  thy  hand,  old  friend,  I  fain  would  serve  thee. 
Old  Man.   Let  me  go  home :  I  am  a  weak  old  man. 
[The  four  youths  accompany  him  out 
Strang.    A  weak  old  man !  a  weak  old  whining 
fool! 
If  pain  and  hunger  could  have  made  him  mine, 
He  should  not  thus  have  left  me ;  but  I  know 
The  soul  is  only  strengthened  by  oppression. 
I  still  will  speak  hira  fair—  1  will  flatter  him. 
And  stir  up  that  impatient  soul  of  his, 
Till  his  owTj  act  shall  make  him  mine  for  ever 
Now  let  him  rest  awhile,  and  bask  i'  the  sun. 
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Like  other  feeble  Ihings ;  for  yet  seven  days 
I  '11  leave  him  to  himself,  — and  then,  old  man, 
We  '11  have  a  strife  for  it.  [He  goes  of 


SCENE  IV. 

Evening.  The  Old  Man  tiuing  in  hie  chair  tciihin 
hie  own  door — he  appear*  very  iU — hie  daughter 
tupporU  him. 

Old  Man.    Oh  what  an  icy  pang  shoots  through 
my  frame ! 
God  help  the  feeble  who  do  suffer  thus ! 

Marg.    Some  woe  hath  fallen  on  thee  in  the  city ; 
Tell  me,  and  who  that  stranger  was,  dear  father. 

Old  Man.  Oh,  auk  me  not  of  aught ;  I  am  afilicted — 
Body  and  mind,  I  am  afflicted  sore ! 

Marg.    Call  upon  God,  my  father,  he  will  help 
thee.  [Ugolin  come*  up. 

Ugo.    My  good  old  friend,  how  does  it  fare  with 
youT 

Old  Man,    My  eon,  I  am  afflicted — ^mind  and  body 
Are  sufiering  now  together! 

Ugo.    [to  Marg.]  What  means  he  ? 

Marg.    I  do  not  know :  the  guest  of  yesterday 
Seduced  him  to  the  city ;  and  perchance 
The  crowd,  the  noise,  the  newness  of  the  scene 
Have  overcome  his  strength ;  or  else  perchance 
He  saw  some  scene  of  riot  or  distress 
Which  thus  hath  wrought  upon  his  feebleness. 

Ugo.    Father,  shall  we  support  thee  to  thy  bed, 
And  read  to  thee,  and  comfort  thee  with  prayer  7 

Old  Man     Ay,  let  me  to  my  bed,  that  I  may  die ! 

[TAey  support  him  in. 


SfcENE  V. 

Midnight    The  Old  Man  lying  on  his  bed —  Ugolin 
and  Margaret  sit  beside  him  —  Margaret  reads. 

"For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption, 
and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality ; 

So  when  this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incor- 
ruption, and  Uiis  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immor- 
tality. 

Then  shaH  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying  which  is 
written.  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory. 

Oh  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  Grave,  where  is 
thy  victory  ? 

The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin 
is  the  law. 

Bat  thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

[She  closes  the  book. 

Old  Man.    The  sting  of  death  is  sin !   and  over 
death ; 
*T  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  gives  us  victory ! 
Thank  thee,  my  daughter ;  there  u  holy  comfort 
In  those  few  words  — 

But  think'st  thou  Ugolin 
Will  visit  us  to-night?    I  fain  would  have 
His  prayers  before  I  die. 


Marg.  He  is  beside  thee; 

Father,  he  is  beside  thee,  even  now. 

Ugo.    My  fiither,  may  the  God  of  peace  be  with 
thee  * 

Old  Man.  [looking  earnestly  at  him.]  Yes,  thoa  ait 
here,  good  Ugolin — good  Ugolin! 
And  thou  art  good :  dear  child,  give  me  thy  hand. 
My  children,  I  for  many  years  have  hung 
Like  a  dark  cloud  above  your  true  aflection  ; 
But  I  shall  pass  away,  and  Heaven  will  crown 
Your  life  with  a  long  sunshine. 

Marg.  Dear,  dear  father. 

Take  not  a  thought  for  us;  God  has  been  good ! 
Thy  life  has  been  our  blessing. 

Old  Man.  Yes,  my  child, 

IIow  truly  dost  thoo  say  that  God  is  good. 
I  know  that  he  is  good ;  but  my  weak  faith 
Has  failed  my  latter  dasrs.    I  have  repined 
That  still  my  life  had  a  prolonged  dale. 
1  saw  not  mercy  in  my  length  of  yean. 
And  I  have  sinned  perchance  a  deadly  sin ! 

Ugo.    Remember,  God  is  full  of  tender  mercy. 
And  knows  our  weakness,  nor  will  try  our  strength 
Beyond  what  it  can  bear. 

Old  Man.  ^.Oh  for  a  sign 

That  I  might  be  accepted ;  that  the  sin 
Of  my  repinings  had  been  blotted  out ! 
I  fear  to  die.  who  have  so  prayed  for  death ! 

Ugo.    Bethink  thee,  how  our  blessed   Lord  was 
tried, 
And  of  the  agony  wherein  he  prayed 
That  that  most  bitter  cup  might  pass  from  hira ! 
He  bore  those  pangs  for  thee,  and  1:^  his  stripes 
Thou  wilt  be  healed  I    Oh  put  thy  trust  in  him ! 

Old  Man.    I  am  a  sinner !  save  me,  oh  my  God ! 

Ugo.    Amen ! 

[The  dd  man  turns  his  face  to  the  waU. 
— Margaret  and  Ugolin  kned  down  and 
pray  silently. 


SCENE  VI. 

Several  days  afterwards- — a  church-yard — a  body  has 
been  committed  to  the  grave ;  the  mourners  stand 
round — the  stranger  comes  up  as  a  casual  observer 
—  the  minister  repeats  these  words. 

Min.  ''Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty 
God  of  his  great  mercy  to  take  unto  himself  the  soul 
of  our  dear  brother  here  departed,  we  therefore  com- 
mit his  body  to  the  ground:  earth  to  earth;  a^hes 
to  ashes;  dust  to  dust:  in  the  sure  and  certain  hnj)o 
of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life,  tlirough  our  Lonl 
Jesus  Christ'* 

Strang,  [aside.]  Thus  is  it,  whether  it  be  saitit  oi 
sinner. 
All  are  alike  committed  to  the  grave, 
In  sure  and  certain  hope  of  resurrection 
To  hfe  eternal !    Well,  the  fools  at  least 
Are  charitable  in  this  farewell  rite. 

[He  looks  among  the  mourners 
Sure  that's  the  old  man's  daughter !  and  that  man 
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Ib  pastor  Ugolin !    There  then  ia  buried 

My  hope  of  that  repining,  weary  toui ! 

Death  was  before-hand  with  me.    I  ne'er  dreamed 

Of  his  sands  mmiing  out,  just  yet  at  least ; 

life  is  a  slippery  thing !    1  'U  deal  no  more 

With  any  mortal  who  is  turned  three-score ! 

[He  havens  off'. 

[T%e  funeral  train  movea  aiooy,  preceded 
by  ckoritUra  chanting. 

"I  heard  a  viHce  from  heaven,  saying  unto  me, 
write,  from  heucefbrtb,  blessed  are  the  dead  who  die 
in  the 'Lord ;  even  so  saith  the  spirit,  for  they  shall 
rest  from  their  labours." 


This  second  defeat  of  Achzib  was  like  a  blow  given 
by  an  unseen  hand;  it  was  an  event  altogether  out 
of  his  calculation.  He  had  heard  how  the  spirit  of 
the  old  man,  in  its  moments  of  irritation,  poured  forth 
repraeches  and  murmurs  against  God,  which  would 
have  been  mortal  sin  had  the  heart  responded  to 
them.  But  his  spirit  resembled  water  in  its  dead 
calm,  corrupt  and  unsightly,  which  nevertheless 
when  agitated  by  the  tempest  overleaps  its  barriers, 
throws  off  itB  impurities,  and  rushes  on  in  a  strong, 
bright  torrent  His  discontent  and  his  impatience 
were  almost  meaningless  on  his  own  lips;  but  ad- 
dressed to  him  as  the  sentiments  of  another,  to  which 
he  was  required  to  assent,  he  started  from  their  sin- 
fulnesi,  beholding,  as  it  were,  his  own  reflected 
image.  This  was  an  event  beyond  the  range  of 
Achzib*s  idea  of  possibilities.  He  was  sceptical  to 
all  that  virtue  in  human  nature,  which  great  occa- 
sions bring  into  action,  though  it  may  have  lain  dor- 
mant for  half  a  life,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a  store  in  reserve  for  extraordinary  emergency.  * 

The  old  .man  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  have  slipped 
from  his  grasp;  and,  half  angry  with  himself  for 
being  overcome  by  so  apparently  weak  an  opponent, 
he  turned  from  the  burial-place  and  walked  on,  he 
hardly  knew  whither,  for  many  hours.  At  length  he 
was  recalled  to  his  own  identity  by  coming  upon  a 
village  church-yard,  where  a  funeral  was  taking 
place.  The  dead  seemed  to  have  been  of  the  lower 
class  of  society,  if  you  might  judge  by  the  appearance 
of  the  coffin,  its  humble  appurtenances,  apd  its  few 
attendants;  but  there  was  a  something  about  its 
chief  and  only  mourner,  which  told  that  misfortune 
had  brought  her  thus  low.  Yet  was  her  whole  air 
melancholy  and  wretched  in  the  extreme;  and  so 
harrowed  by  grief,  so  woe-stricken,  so  wholly  self^ 
abandoned,  that  no  one  could  see  her  for  a  moment 
vrithout  knowing  that  it  was  her  son  who  had  been 
committed  to  the  dost,  the  only  child  of  his  mother, 
and  she  a  widow. 

Achzib  remarked  this  to  an  observant  stranger  who 
stood  by. 

**  You  are  right,"  he  replied,  "  they  bury  the  only 
child  of  a  widow.;  a  son,  who  having  died  before  his 
time,  will  caost/  the  mother's  grey  hairs  to  descend 
with  aorrow  to  the  grave !" 
4*  F 


"  How,"  inquired  Achzib,  **  has  her  loss  been  so 
very  great  t" 

*'  Know  you  not,"  rejoined  the  other,  *'  that  a  mo- 
ther mourns  most,  sufiers  most,  for  the  child  least 
worthy  of  her  love  f  Man  knows  not  to  what  an 
extent  that  mother's  hrart  has  su£bred :  it  has  been 
wounded  unto  death,  and  yet  it  lives  on,  enduring  a 
life  more  painful  than  death,  a  life  quivering  with 
the  sting  of  outraged  love!" 

*<  Was  he  not  young,"  inquired  Achzib;  **  how  then 
has  he  committed  so  great  sin  Y* 

"You  cannot  have  attentively  regarded  these 
things,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  or  you  would  know 
that,  for  a  young  man,  the  most  perilous  of  all  con* 
ditions  is  to  be  the  son  of  a  widow;  for  losing  the 
authority,  the  counsel,  the  example  of  a  fiither,  he 
fells  into  numberless  temptations,  against  which  a 
mother  can  be  but  an  insufficient  defence.  Besides, 
young  men,  too  oflen  having  experienced  the  easy, 
irresolute,  uncertain  government  of  a  mother  in  their 
boyish  years,  cease  to  regard  her  vrith  respect  as 
they  approach  manhood." 

"But,"  said  Achzib,  recalling  to  mind  the  firm 
principle  and  devoted  afilection  of  the  Poor  Scholar, 
"I  have  known  such  arriving  at  manhood,  armed  at 
all  points  against  temptation,  and  cherishing  in  their 
souls  the  most  ardent  love,  the  most  holy  reverence 
for  a  mother." 

"  God  forbid,"  replied  the  stranger,  *'  that  I  should 
say  all  mothers  are  inadequate  to  the  government  of 
a  son,  or  all  sons  incapable  of  estimating,  and  grate- 
fully rewarding  the  unwearied  solicitude,  the  never- 
sleeping  affection  of  a  mother ;  for  I  myself  know  a 
widow  who  has  trained  three  noble  sons  from  their 
fatherless  boyhood,  maintaining  her  own  authority, 
and  nurturing  in  their  souls  every  virtuous  and  man- 
ly sentiment ;  and  who  now,  adorning  manhood,  are 
as  a  crown  of  glory  to  her  brow.  And  it  may  also 
be  received  as  a  truth,  that  love  and  reverence  for  a 
widowed  mother  will  be  as  much  a  preservation  from 
evil  as  the  authority  of  a  father  —  but  these  are  the 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  which  is  as  I  have 
said,  that  the  sons  of  widows  are  the  most  peculiarly 
liable  to  temptation,  and  the  leastdefended  against  it" 

"  I  believe  you  to  be  right,"  replied  Achzib,  not  a 
little  pleased  with  the  hint,  which  had  inadvertently 
been  given  him.  "  I  believe  you  are  right !  and  of 
all  temptations  to  which  a  young  man  so  circum- 
stanced is  exposed,  those  of  pleasure  would  be  the 
most  besetting,"  continued  he,  remembering  the  first 
sin  of  poor  Luberg. 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  the  stranger :  "  the  timid,  ene^ 
vating  system  of  female  government  gives  the  heart 
a  bias  towards  pleasure,  without  strengthening  it  for 
resistance,  or  even  enabling  it  to  discriminate  be- 
tween good  and  evil.  This  is  the  snare  into  which 
such  generally  fall ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  sin  more 
sorrowfully  degrading,  or  one  which  holds  its  victim 
more  irreclairitobly :  he  is  as  one  self-conducted  to 
sacrifice ;  a  captive,  who  rivets  on  his  own  fetters 
while  he  groans  for  freedom:  for  the  indulgence  of 
those  vices  miscalled  pleasure,  while  they  deaden  the 
will,  leave  qui veringly  alive  the  sense  of  degradajtioicw 
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How  hu  the  poor  youth,  \i  ho  is  now  gone  down  to 
the  dust,  looked  with  streaming  eyes  upon  pure  and 
noble  beings,  whom  though  he  sltil  worshipped,  he 
had  not  the  power  to  imitate,  and  from  whose  society 
he  was  cast  as  a  fallen  angel  from  heaven !  How, 
to  obliviate  the  maddening  sense  of  his  own  degraded 
condition,  has  he  plunged  into  excesses  which  he  ab- 
horred !  Alas,  the  spirit,  writhing  under  the  com- 
punctuous  sense  of  evil,  and  the  Impelessnessof  good, 
is  a  sight  upon  which  the  angeU  of  God  might  drop 
tears  of  pity !" 

Achzib  was  satisfied  with  what  he  had  heard; 
therefore,  bidding  his  companion  grjod  day,  he  re- 
turned to  the  city.  He  hod,  however,  a  superetiiious 
repugnance  to  making  another  trial  in  the  scene  of 
his  late  defeat ;  he  therefore  removed  to  a  city  where 
all  was  new  to  him,  and  very  soon  commenced  hix 
fifth  essay,  according  to  the  hints  thrown  out  by  the 
stranger  of  the  church-yard. 


RAYMOND. 


PERSONS. 

RAYMOND. 

ACHZIB,  A  STRANGER,  AFTERWARDS  BARTOLIN  A 

MAN   OP  PLEASURE. 
MADAME  BERTIIIER,  THE  MOTHER  OP  RAYMOND. 
THE  PASTOR,  HIS  GUARDIAN. 
ADELINE,  THE  PASTOR's  DAUGHTER,  BETROTHED 

TO   RAYMON^. 
CLARA,   A  YOUNG   LADY  OP  THE  CITY. 
MADAME  VAUMAR,   HF.R  MOTHKR. 
COUNT  81EMAR,  THE   LOVER  OF   CLAR.\. 
SEVERAL  SUBORDINATE   CHARACTERS. 

Time  occupied^  uptcards  of  three  years. 


ACT  I SCENE  I. 

A  summer  morning — Raymond  sitting  uiidtr  a  larQC 
tree  in  the  ji*lds — a  small  tilloge,  /lulf  hid  among 
wood,  is  seen  in  the  distance.^ 

Raymond/  How  full  of  joy  is  life!  All  things  are 
made 
lot  one  great  scheme  of  bliss  —  all  thiiies  are  good, 
As  at  the  first  when  God  pronounced  ihera  so : 
The  broad  sun  pouring  down  \\\Km  the  earth 
His  bright  eflfulgepce ;  every  lighte<l  dew-drop 
Which  glitters  with  the  diamond  s  many  rays; 
These  flowers  which  gem  the  coronal  of  earth ; 
Those  larks,  the  aoaring  minstrels  of  the  sky ; 
Clear  waters  leaping  like  a  glad  existence ; 
Forests  and  distant  hills,  and  low  green  valleys. 
And  feeding  flocks,  and  little  hamlet-homes, 
All.  all  are  good — all,  all  are  beautiful ! 
Existence  is  a  joy !    I  walk,  I  leap 
In  that  exuberant  consciousnera  of  life 
Which  nerves  my  limbs  and  makes  all  action  pleasure. 
The  vigour  of  strong  life  is  to  ray  frame 
As  pinions  to  the  eagle :  and  my  soul 
la  as  a  winged  angel,  aoaring  up 


In  its  full  joy  unto  the  heaven  of  heavens ; 
Thank  God  for  hfe,  and  for  the  spirit  which  gives 
The  fulness  of  enjoyment  unto  Life ! 

All  that  the  soul  desires  of  good  and  fair 

Will  I  possess ;  knowledge  that  elevates 

And  that  refines ;  and  high  philosophy, 

Which  wakes  the  god-like  principle  in  man  ; 

And  in  the  founts  of  sacred  poesy 

I  will  baptise  my  spirit,  and  drink  deep 

Of  its  pure,  living  waters ;  and  sweet  music 

Shall  minister  to  me,  like  heavenly  spirits 

Calling  me  upwards  to  sublimer  worlds ! 

All  that  is  beautiful  in  art  and  nature  — 

Fair  forms  in  sculptured  marble,  and  the  works 

Of  the  immortal  masters,  will  I  study ; 

And  so  imbue  my  spirit  with  a  sense 

Of  grace  and  majesty,  till  it  shall  grow 

Like  that  which  it  perceives !    To  me  iar  lands. 

Immortal  for  their  ancient  histories. 

Shall  be  familiar  places  :  I  will  seek 

The  Spirit  of  greatness  where  the  great  have  dwell, 

And  lefl  behind  eternal  memories! 

Am  I  not  young,  and  filled  with  high  resolves? 
And  like  the  sea  my  will  shall  be  puprerae  ; 
Man  shall  not  set  it  barriers,  nor  shall  say 
"Thus  far,  but  yet  no  farther!"  I  will  on  ! 
Glory  and  pleasure  at  the  goal  I  see, 
And  I  will  win  them  IxHh :  pleasure,  >vhich  crowns 
Glory  with  its  most  radiant  diadem  — 
Pleasure,  that  springs  from  the  proud  consciousaess 
Of  high  achievement,  purchased  at  a  price 
None  but  the  great  would  dare  to  pay  for  it ! 

Kre  long,  dear  mother,  thou  shalt  see  Ihy  son 

Among  the  honourable  of  the  earth. 

1  know  not  how  renown  shall  be  achieved  ; 

But  that  it  shall  is  my  most  solemn  purpose. 

And  this  is  my  first  earnest  of  success  — 

That  without  jwwer,  heaven  gives  not  the  desire! 

Yes.  yes  my  moiher,  I  will  crown  thy  ago 

Wilh  such  tranwjcndent  glory  of  my  deeds. 

That  thou  shalt  praise  Go<l  for  one  chiefest  blessing— 

Thy  son,  thy  duiilul,  illustrious  son! 

I  will  not  bow  unto  the  common  things 
Men  make  their  idols  —  I  will  stand  apart 
From  common  men  —  my  sensual  apj>etite 
Shall  be  subservient  to  my  loftier  soul  — 
I  will  bo  great  and  wise,  and  rise  supreme 
Above  my  kind,  by  dumirynce  of  mind  ! 

But  who  comes  here  ?    He  hath  the  look  of  one 
Who  hath  seen  foreign  travel,  or  hath  dwelt 
Much  among  men,  such  ever  have  that  air 
Of  easy  gaiety.  —  The  walk  through  lifo 
Without  impediment ;  my  country  breeding. 
Makes  me  embarrassed  in  a  stranger's  presence—* 
But  I  will  up  and  meet  him,  and  perchance 
Improve  this  meeting  to  a  better  knowledge. 

[lie  rises,  and  mci  ts  a  stranfrer,  tcAo  u 
advancing  over  the  f  elds  toware^'s  hum. 
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RaywL  Good  morrow,  sir ! 

7ou  honoar  gloriouf  Nature,  coming  out 
Into  the  fields  upon  a  mom  like  this ! 

Strang.  Your  greeting  I  return  with  cordial  thanks. 
And  you  too  have  done  well  to  leave  your  books 
To  steal  an  hour  for  morning  recreation. 

Raym.    One  hour  of  a  fiiir  morning  such  as  this 
Will  not  suffice  me:  I  shall  give  the  day 
To  one  long  pleasure.    'Tis  a  festival 
My  mother  honours  with  great  ceremony. 
Even  the  birth-day  of  myself,  your  servant 

Strang,    I  do  esteem  myself  most  fortunate 
To  meet  you  on  a  morning  so  propitious! 
For  your  frank  greeting,  and  your  kind  respect 
Have  kindled  in  my  soul  a  friend's  regard 
In  your  life's  interest,  and  I  gladly  wish 
To  your  long  years,  health,  wealth,  and  happiness ! 
Raym.    To  jrou,  a  stranger,  I  owe  many  thanks ; 
And,  as  my  quest  this  morning  was  for  pleasure, 
And  time  is  of  no  count,  let  me  walk  with  yoa ; 
I  can  conduct  you  to  our  fairest  scenes. 

And  to  some  nooks  of  siibh  sequestered  beauty. 

As  dryads  might  have  haunted  in  old  times  — 

These  are  my  native  scenes,  I  know  them  all— > 

Go  you  unto  the  village  7 
Strang.  I,  like  you, 

Seek  only  pleasure  on  this  sunny  morning. 

I  leA  the  city  three  days  since,  to  spend 

An  interval  of  business  in  the  country. 

And  chance  directed  me  unto  yon  village. 

Where  I  shall  yet  abide  a  day  or  two. 
Raym.  -VTis  a  sweet,  quiet  hamlet,  buried  deep 

Within  its  wooded  gardeosJ    i  am  Ifibund 

Thither  this  evening,  tolts  excellent  pastor. 

The  kind  and  faithful  guocdian  of  my  youth. 

Since  my  good  fathec^  death, — ^but  now  whose  trust 

Expires  upon  thjs.day. 
Strang.  Ila!  one-and-twenty  •— 

It  is  an  age  of  happiness  —  the  boy 

Has  not  assumed  the  sternness  of  the  man ; 

Heavy  experience  does  not  weigh  down  pleasure. 

You  are  embarking,  even  now,  young  man. 

Upon  a  glorious  sea ;  spread  wide  your  sails ; 

Catch  every  breath  of  heaven,  and  run  down  joy ; 

Make  her  your  own  before  the  tempest  comes ! 
Raym.    You  are  not  a  grove  councillor,  who  bids 

The  inexperienced  watch,  and  watch  and  wait, 

Ever  distrusting  —  still  expecting  evil ! 
Strang.    Wisdom  is  wisest  which  is  bought  from 
proof. 

Try  all  thini»s,  prove  them,  make  your  virtue  sure 

Upon  the  rock  of  wise  exi)€ricnce  ! 

Up.  and  partake  of  pleaMire  while  5rou  may ; 

A  time  will  come,  of  feebleness  and  care. 

When  she  will  fly  from  you.  howe'er  you  woo  her ! 
Raifm.    My  youth  is  vowed  to  study ;  therein  lies 

My  pleasure:  —  knowledge,  and  the  high  reward 

Of  an  ennobled  mind,  these  are  alono 

The  aim  for  which  I  strive ! 

Strang.  A  noble  strifl! 

But  knowledge  of  manhood  will  serve  you  more 

Than  closet-study  of  book-learning  can. 
Raym.    As  yet,  I  would  not  dare  to  trust  myself 


Into  the  world.    I  know  that  youth  is  weak. 

And  may  be  lured  so  easily  aside ! 

I  have  a  mother,  sir,  a  widowed  mother; 

I  am  her  only  child  — I  would  not  leave  her; 

My  life  is  vowed  to  make«her  bless  her  son. 

Strang.    Give  me  thy  hand,  young  man,  I  honoaf 

thee! 

A  virtue  such  as  thine  may  face  temptation ; 

Like  gold,  it  will  come  purer  from  the  fire! 

Raym.  Kind  sir,  you  do  commend  me  all  too  much. 

But  we  are  now  even  at  my  mother's  gate  — 

You  must  walk  in,  she  will  rejoice  to  welcome 

One  that  has  kindly  conversed  with  her  son. 

Strang.  A  fair  and  stately  mansion,  with  old  woodi 

Girded  around  —  an  honourable  assurance 

That  thy  good  father  was  a  careful  man. 

And  lefl  to  thee  a  patrimony  clear ! 

Raym.  Tis  a  fair  place ;  and  let  me  make  you, air, 

Further  acquainted  with  it,  and  my  mother. 

She  has  the  kindest  smiles  for  friendly  greeting ! 

Strang.   No,  my  young  friend,  I  must  decline  that 

pleasure  — 

A  household  festival  is  never  mended 

By  presence  of  a  stranger  —  for  all  mothen 

Esteem  such  days  solemn  and  sacred  seasons  — 

So  now  farewell! 

Raym.  Kind  sir,  farewell  to  yoa ! 

I  '11  pledge  our  friendship  in  a  generous  cup. 

[He  parts  from  him<t 

Strang.  He  will  not  cheat  me  like  the  widow's  son 

In  the  frieze-gown  sitting  among  his  books ! 

This  is  a  scholar  of  another  sort ! 

And  spite  his  talk  of  virtue  and  high  doings, 

lie 's  mine,  poor  self-deluding  boy,  he 's  mine! 

But  had  I  faced  his  mother,  she  had  spied 

The  cloven  foot  beneath  my  saintliest  guise-— 

She  is  a  woman  who  has  tried  the  world, 

And  found  it  a  deceit ;  therefore  she  keeps 

Her  gentle  Raymond  like  a  Cor>'don, 

Watching  his  silly  sheep  among  the  fields. 

Fond  mother,  make  a  festival !  thy  son 

Hath  eaten  the  forbidden  fruit  this  day  ! 

And  drink  unto  our  further  friendship,  Raymcxid, 

For  all  that  it  can  give,  thou  shalt  enjoy  — 

Beauty  and  gold ;  whate'er  the  world  calls  pleasure ; 

But  thou  must  pay  the  stated  price  thereof! 

Now  fare  thee  well !  I  '11  meet  thee  this  same  eve   v 

Before  the  pastor  and  thy  wisest  mother 

Do  arm  thee  with  suspicious  wariness ! 

[He  goes  ojfi 


SCENE  II. 

Evening — the  tDCSt  tinged  vrith  the  fading  dauds  of  a 
gorgeous  sunitet,  the  full-moon  shining  high  in  the 
heavens  —  Raymond  and  Adeline  standing  together 
on  a  garden  terrace,  btfore  the  open  window  qf  the 
house. 

Raym.  How  like  a  fair  face  shining  outof  heaveOi 
Yon  glorious  moon  appears!  sweet  Adeline 
All  things  I  look  upon  are  beautiful  — 
Even  as  I  felt  this  morning,  feel  I  now ; 
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The  mere  perception  of  a  vital  power* 
Ib  strong  ci\joyment ;  every  breath  1  draw, 
Is  like  the  quaffing  an  inspiring  draught 
Of  some  old  vintage,  which,  to  every  pulse 
Doth  send  a  bounding  joy !  old  Jove  felt  thus, 
Draining  the  nectar  from  the  cup  of  Hebe ! 

Add.    Raymond,  be  sure  he  was  some  alchemist 
Yon  met  this  morning,  who  hath  pondered  out 
The  wonderful  elixir,  and  hath  given 
To  you  a  drop  thereof!    Did  you  not  taste. 
Or  smell  from  a  most  curious,  antique  flask. 
Less  than  my  little  finger,  that  he  showed  you  f 
Depend  upon  it,  Raymond,  you  're  immortal! 
Now  say,  have  you  not  drank  the  EUxir  Vitae  ? 

Raym.    Play,  Adeline,  my  soul  ran  o'er  with  joy 
Before  I  met  that  stranger. 

Add.  'T  was  because 

You  now  can  call  yourself  your  own  sage  master. 
We  shall  not  see  you,  Raymond,  as  we  used  — 
You  are  full-grown,  and  not  of  nonage  now ; 
You  will  not  come  to  study  with  my  father 
Those  old  Greek  poets ;  I  must  read  myself; 
You  will  not  be  my  lexicon  again ! 

Raym.  Sweet  Adeline,  I  shall  come  more  than  ever. 
But  you  forget,  I  have  your  father's  leave 
To  lay  those  old  Greek  poets  by,  and  read 
Another  book,  whereto,  my  own  dear  love, 
You  must  yourself  be  my  sweet  lexicon ! 

[He  kisses  her  cheek. 

Add.  Oh  fie !  my  father  should  not  give  you  leave 
To  put  your  studies  by,  for  well  I  know 
You  are  a-weary  of  them,  and  of  us ! 

Raym.    Hast  thou  not  been  mine  angel  for  these 
years  — 
Oh  ever  since  I  was  a  litde  child? 
But  now  much  more  than  ever!     % 

AdeL  But  this  scheme 

Of  going  to  the  city,  I  like  not — 
Why  would  you  leave  us  7  you  can  study  here. 
My  father  studies  in  this  quiet  place ; 
He  ever  is  detracted  in  the  city. 

Raym.  'T  was  a  mere  vision !  I  but  thought  of  it 

Add.    Well,  think  of  it  no  more ! 

Raym.  Now, .  let  us  in ; 

And  ere  I  say  good  night,  dear  Adeline, 
Let  us  have  some  sweet  music  — sing  that  hymn, 
So  full  of  awful  sorrow,  that  I  love. 
Give  me  sad  music  when  my  heart  is  lightest ! 

[They  go  in. 
[Adehne  is  heard  singing  to  her 
instrument. 

Father,  from  heaven  look  down, 

Sorrow  doth  cover  us ; 

Great  waves  pass  over  us; 
The  heavy  waters  of  a  stormy  sea! 

Our  hope  is  but  in  thee  — 

Save  us,  oh  father,  save ! 

Night  hath  come  down  on  us! 

Our  visages  are  pale; 

Our  drooping  spirits  fail ; 
We  do  confess  our  sin!  Forgive, forgive! 


Oh  say  that  we  shall  live ;  ' 

Though  we  have  ainned,  yetasTe! 

Alas,  the  day  is  done! 

God  has  abandoned  us! 

Oh  sea,  roll  over  us  — 
Cover  us  mountains,  ere  the  Judge  appear! 

He  will  not,  will  not  hear  — 
He  will  not,  will  not  save! 


ACT  n.  — SCENE  L 

Twdve  months  aftertoards  —  a  chamber  in  a  magnify 
cent  house  in  the  city, 

Bartalin.    [alone.]   So  far  and  all  is  well,  for  my 
good  Raymond, 
Though  a  self-willed,  i»  still  a  hopeful  scholar: 
True,  I  have  had  to  war  with  passion-etar^-. 
And  strong  out-breakings  of  his 'natural  love 
Towards  t^t  tender,  long-enduring  mother  ; 
But  now  her  anger,  and  her  stem  upbraidinga 
Will  do  the  work  I  had  found  difficult ; 
The  severing  of  the  latest  bonds  of  duty  — 
Nor  shall  there  lack  me  means  to  eflect  diauiuon ; 
Black  rumours,  based  on  truth,  shall  reach  her  ear^ 
His  thriftless  charges ;  his  luxurious  life ; 
His  friends  the  dissolutest  in  the  city ; 
His  disregard  of  stated  sacraments ; 
The  lawless  prodigal  he  is  become, — 
All  this  shall  reach  her  by  a  thousand  waya. 
She  will  contrast  the  present  with  the  past. 
And  note  the  work  of  twelve  months  on  the  boy. 
Boastful  of  virtue ;  see  the  end  of  all 
That  proud  ambition,  which  did  plume  ttaelf 
Upon  a  glorious  eyrie  'jnong  mankind ! 
The  mother's  heart  is  keenly  sensitive, 
And,  when  it  hath  been  wrung,  and  wronged  likeher*% 
Doth  take  a  tone  so  vehement  in  sorrow. 
That  it  may  pass  for  acrimonious  hate. — 
Thus  stands  the  case  at  present ! 

With  the  tide 
Of  headlong  pleasure  we  go  sailing  on. 
Filling  the  echoing  air  with  loud  carousaL 
She  sits  within  her  solitary  home, 
Eating  her  heart  with  miserable  thoughts ; 
Affections  blighted ;  hopes  that  are  o'ercast, 
And  prayers  that  have  no  answer.  Wretched  motfaer» 
Thy  prodigal  will  ne'er  return  to  thee ! 

But  hark !  there  is  the  voice  of  merriment — 
Raymond  is  loudest  at  the  festive  board ; 
Raymond  is  swiftest  in  the  race  for  ruip ; 
Wildest  in  riot ;  greediest  of  applause ; 
Most  daring  in  the  insolent  outbreaks 
Of  passion  against  custom ;  first  in  all  things ; 
Goodliest  in  person ;  most  refined  in  manners ; 
Witty  and  gracious ;  smiling  like  an  angel. 
Yet  growing  daily  blacker,  like  a  fiend ! 
Oh  most  accomplished  sinner,  thou  art  mine ! 

But  hark  again !  their  merriment  grows  louder ; 
Hence  will  I,  and  partake  their  revelry. 

[He  gocM  mrf 
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A  h^y  mdooitf  in  which  Rayrrumd  and  his  guesU  nt 
round  a  taUe  fumiahed  with  tlte  choicett  wines. 

Kaym.  [filling  hia  glau.]  This  u  my  birth-night, 

friendst  make  merry  all ! 
Quests,    Health  and  long  life  unto  our  noble  hoet! 
Eajfm.    My  fnendB,  I  thank  ye,  —now  devote  the 
night 
To  one  long  revel, -^drown  all  care  in  wine ! 

n%:yaa  drink. 
Why  are  you  ailent,  friends  f  let  us  have  aong! 

Isf.  Oen.  [singing:-^ 

y  Dovm,  down  with  the  sonowt 

And  troubles  of  earth ! 
For  what  is  our  life  made. 

But  drinking  and  mirth! 
Drink  and  be  glad,  sin. 

Laugh  and  be  gay; 
Keep  sober  to-morrow. 

But  dfink  tinlay ! 

Love's  a  deceiver, 

He  11  cheat  if  he  can ; 
Sweet  innocent  woman 

Is  wiser  than  man! 
Trust  her  not,  trust  her  not, 

She  will  deceive! 
Who  wins  her  may  gather 

The  sea  in  a  sieve! 

Laying  up  money 

b  labour  and  care; 
All  you  have  toiled  for 

Is  spent  by  the  heir! 
Knowledge  is  wearisome, 

Save  when  the  wise 
Study  whole  volumes 

In.  beautiful  eyes! 

So,  down  with  the  sorrows 

And  troubles  of  earth! 
For  what  was  our  life  made 

But  drinking  and  mirth! 
Then  drink  and  be  glad,  sin. 

Laugh  and  be  gay; 
Keep  sober  to-morrow, 

But  drink  Uydayl 

RaywL    A  jovial  song,  and  full  of  sage  advice ! 
Friends,  do  as  ye  are  told,  drink  ye  to-day ! 

[HefUs  his  glass ;  the  guests  all  do  the 
same. 
id.  Qtn.    Now,  by  your  leave,  I  '11  give  you  an 
old  song, 
I  heard  a  soldier  singing  on  the  rampart 
Just  as  a  bullet  struck  him. 
AIL  Let  us  have  it! 

[He  sings. 
She  stood  before  our  Lady*s  shrine, 

And  oflbred  gems  and  gold; 
A  stately  woman,  pale  and  sad, 
^       Before  her  time  grown  old. 


And  sofUy,  softly  murmured  she 

A  prayer  so  sad  and  low. 
And  hid  her  face  with  both  her  hands, 

That  none  her  grief  might  know. 

That  woman's  prayer,  unheard  by  man, 

Went  up  to  God  on  high, 
Like  an  archangel's  trumpet-voice. 

That  shakes  the  earth  and  sky. 

"  Give  back  my  wanderer  unto  me. 

Mine  erring  child  restore!" 
But  the  hills  of  heaven  they  answered  her, 

*'  He 's  lost  for  evermore !" 

•*  Give  back,"  she  cried,  "  mine  only  one. 

Have  1  not  sorrowed  sore!" 
But  the  depths  of  hell  made  answer  low, 

"He'sour's  for  evermore!" 

Baym.  Sir,  you  have  cast  a  gloom  upon  our  mirth* 
Drink,  friends,  and  let  us  drown  the  memory 
Of  this  strange  song  in  wine. 

3i  Oen.  [flourishing  his  glass  and  singing  ;— 

Avhere  art  thou,  Nerisse  the  bright ! 
With  thy  jewels  wreathed  about  thee. 
Like  the  starry  queen  of  night  — 
Love  himself  would  die  without  thee ! 

Sweet  Nerisse!  thou  art  so  fair; 

Art  so  dowered  with  queenly  graces. 
That  in  heaven,  if  thou  wert  there. 

Goddesses  would  veil  their  foces! 

Enter  servant — to  Raymond. 

There  is  a  lady,  sir,  doth  crave  admittance. 

Raym.  Dost  know  her  f  If  she  be  the  dancing  girl 
Who  was  here  yesternight,  let  her  come  in. 
Serv.    I  do  not  know  her,  sir.  She  is  close  veiled. 
Gen.    Let  her  come  in,  Nerisse  wore  a  veil ! 

[Enter  Madame  Berthier,  throwing  back 
her  veiL 
Mad.  B.  Peace  with  your  idle  jests !— -I  am  not  one 
Come  to  partake  your  sinful  revelries ! 
Raym.    [endeavouring  to  put  her  hack.'\   Shame  on 

you,  Madame  Berthier,  —  *t  is  unseemly ! 
Mad.  B.  I  will  not  be  thrust  back !  What  are  these 
men 
That  they  should  part  the  mother  and  her  son ! 
Guests,    [to  each  other.]    It  is  his  mother,— it  is 

Madame  Berthier ! 
Raym.  Come  with  me,  mother.— let  me  speak  with 
thee! 

[l^hey  go  out. 


SCENE  m. 

A  small  apartment-^  Enter  Madamk  Bxrhuoi  and 

Raymond. 

Raym.    It  was  not  warrantable  e'en  in  a  mother 
Thus  to  intrude  on  her  son's  privacy  * 
Mad.  B.  And  this  fiom  thee,  them  hope  of  my  loos 
heart! 
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Ungraciotu  ton,  is  this  thy  love  and  duty ! 

They  do  not  call  me  now  a  happy  mother — 

No,  no,  they  need  not— •  I  have  now  no  son ! 

Would  I  had  followed  thee  unto  the  grave 

In  the  kind  innocence  of  thy  young  boyhood, — 

Then  I  had  wept  for  thee  —  then  had  I  said 

When  sorrow  came,  "Oh  if  my  boy  had  lived, 

He  would  have  been  my  comfort  I"  [Weept, 

Raym,  Nay,  bo  calm, 

And  hear  me  speak  to  thee !    Have  I  not  borne 
Bitter  invective  with  unwearying  patience ; 
Hast  thou  not  heaped  reproach  upon  reproach, 
Upbraiding  on  upbraiding,  till  I  hid 
Myself  behind  stem  silence  for  repose  ? 
Mad.  B.    Raymond,  thou  wast  my  son— my  only 
child, 
My  life's  life,  and  the  glory  of  my  age  — 
The  dearest  creature  on  Uie  earth  to  me  — 
Was  I  to  see  thee  perish  and  be  still  ? 
Was  I  to  see  thy  soul  upon  the  brink 
Of  black  perdition,  and  not  cry  "  beware  !** 
Oh  cruel,  pitiless  unto  thyself, 
Unjust  unto  thy  mother! 

Raynu  Thou  'rt  unjust 

To  me  by  theie  unmerited  reproaches ! 
Because  I  sought  to  live  among  mankind, 
And  with  the  gay  be  gay  —  and  with  the  young 
Live  in  light-hearted  joy,  must  I,  perforce, 
Be  a  lost  profligate! 

Mad.  B.  Alas,  my  son. 

Thou  dost  deceive  thyself    This  is  not  joy, 
This  giddy  rioting !  and  call'st  thou  life. 
This  daily  wasting  of  thy  manhood's  strength  ? 
How  art  thou  self-deceived !  how  art  thou  changed — 
Changed  mournfully  without,  as  changed  within ! 
Thy  cheek  has  lost  its  beautirul  hue  of  youth. 
Thine  eye  its  brilliant  cheerfulness !    Would  God 
That  1  could  give  my  life  a  sacrifice. 
And  so  redeem  thee,  my  poor,  erring  son 

Raym.  Alas,  my  mother,  I  have  done  thee  wrong ; 
Forgive  me !  and  may  Heaven  forgive  me  too ! 
Mtd.  B.    My  son,  my  dear,  dear  son,  thou  wilt  re- 
turn— 
Thou  wilt  make  glad  once  more  thy  father's  place — 
Wilt  not  let  shame  and  ruin  cover  us ! 

[She  embmces  him  and  weeps. 
Raym.    Now  mother  rest  awhile,  thou  need'st 
repose; 
These  rooms  are  still,  and  I  will  send  attendants 
Who  will  regard  thy  comfort,  ere  thou  go 
Back  to  thy  home. 

Mad.  B.  I  go  not  back  without  thee ! 

I  will  not  leave  thee  in  the  cruel  power 
Of  him  that  has  no  mercy  —  that  vile  man. 
That  heartless  man,  —  the  dissolute  Bartolin ! 
Raym.    Thou  may'st  reproach  me,  but  my  friends 

thou  must  not ! 
Mad.  B.    Thy  friend !  call  him  thy  foe,  thy  cruel 

Raym.  ^  My  mother,  let  our  parting  be  in  peace — 
Thy  over-anxious  heart  makes  thee  intemperate ! 
r  go  not  hence,  the  city  is  my  home  — 
Now  fare  thee  well! 


Mad.  B.  Thou  blind,  deluded  man. 

Thou  cruel  son  of  a  heart-broken  mother ! 
Oh  Raymond,  Raymond.  I  came  hero  in  sorrow. 
And  thou  wilt  send  me  hence  more  sorrowful ! 
What  shall  avail  me  ?    I  will  kneel  to  thee — 
I  do  implore  thee  to  be  merciful 
To  thine  abused  soul  —  my  son,  my  aon, 
I  bathe  thy  feet  with  tears,  and  my  white  hair 
Bow  to  the  dust!  return,  my  child,  return ^- 
My  prodigal,  return  to  God,  and  me ! 

'  [She  sinks  insensible  to  the  Jlcor.    Ray 

mond,  very  much  moved,  r€Me»  her  and 
supports  her  to  the  couch. 
Enter  bartolin. 


Bar.  The  guests  much  marvel  at  your  long  delay: 
Their  mirth  is  silenced  until  your  return. 

Raym.    Let  it  be  silenced !  let  them  all  begone ! 
To-night  1  shall  return  not  to  the  table ! 

[Exit  Bartdnu 
Mad.  B.  [faintly  rising.]    My  son,  I  have  bchcW 
thee ;  and  my  heart 
Bleeds  with  a  cureless  sorrow.    I  will  hence ; 
What  do  I  here  in  this  strange  house  of  mirth  I 
I  will  go  back  unto  my  lonely  place  ! 
Raym.     Mother,  thou  shalt  not  leave  me  this! 
awhile 
Remain  thou  here  with  me,  an  honoured  guest 
Come,  I  will  lead  thee  to  a  fitter  chamber. 
Where  thou  shalt  calm  thy  soul  and  rest  thy  fnme. 
Mad.  B:^  Bless  thee,  my  son !  Oh  be  my  age's  stay. 
How  rich,  how  happy,  how  exceeding  bleat 
A  dutiful,  dear  child  can  make  a  parent ! 

[They  go  est 


SCENE  IV. 

Several  months  aflenrards-^  evening  ^pleasure  gar- 
dens, adorned  with  fountains,  temples,  and  ttaita*— 
parties  in  the  distance,  are  seen  through  the  openings 
of  trees,  dancing  on  the  smooth  green  turf-^^nusic  it 
heard,  and  handsomely  dressed  people  are  walking 
about.  The  interior  of  a  Grecian  temple,  whtck 
commands  a  partial  view  of  the  garden* — Raym<md 
reclines  on  a  couch,  Clara  sits  at  his  feel,  her  hair 
bound  with  a  wreath  of  rose  and  myrtle. 

Raym.  '  This  is  a  fairy  place !  none  are  seen  here 
Save  gallant  men.  and  women  beautiful ; 
One  might  believe  there  was  no  care  on  earth, 
Looking  on  man  through  vistas  such  as  these ! 
Yon  green  turf  and  those  heavy-branched  trees. 
And  those  lighlrjboted  forms,  with  twining  arms. 
Dancing  beside  that  fountain,  call  to  mind 
The  famous  gardens  of  old  Babylon. 

Clara.    They  aro  delicious  gardens !  but  most  ftir 
To  me,  because  I  ever  meet  you  in  them ! 
I  do  pot  see  the  people,  nor  the  fountains. 
Nor  the  dark  trees,  nor  any  thing  but  you ! 

Raym.  Sweet  Clara,  love  makes  up  the  beautiful 
whole 
!  Of  thy  delightful  being!  thou  hast  never 
Known  what  it  is  to  csrry  a  sad  heart 
Into  a  place  of  shining  revelry !  ^ 
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Clara.  Can  you  have  known  it  ?  you,  the  nch,  the 
witty  — 
7ou,  that  they  ever  call  the  fortunate ! 

Raym.  I  have,  my  fair  one !  But  come,  sing  to  me; 
I  am  hke  Saul,  the  spirit  of  woe  is  on  me, 
And  thou  must  charm  it  hence  with  thy  sweet  tongs. 

Clara. "  Oh  that  I  were  a  Muse,  that  I  could  put 
The  very  rouI  of  music  into  words.' 

Raym.    Thou  art  a  woman  —  thou  art  mine  own 
love. 
My  glorious  Clara,  brighter  than  a  Muse ! 
Hobo  was  such  as  thou;  I  marvel  not 
The  heart  of  Jove  sank  in  the  nectar-cup! 
But  sing,  my  fiiir  one,  let  me  hear  thy  voice ! 


SCENE  V. 

An  alcove  in  a  sequestered  part  of  the  garden. 

Enter  Raymond,  and  the  pastor. 


^ere  *s  a  cloud  on  thy  brow,  love, 

Oh  smile  it  away! 
And  do  not  let  sorrow 

Depress  thee  to  day! 

Smtie.  dearest  and  brightest*. 

For  why  should'st  thou  wear, 
When  others  are  smiling, 

This  aspect  of  care  7 
Thou  hast  sworn  that  my  love 

Is  a  balm  for  distress. 
If  it  blessed  thee  before, 

Twill  now  doubly  bless! 

They  tell  me  thou  art  not 

So  true  as  I  deem. 
And  that  I  roust  wake 

From  my  beautiful  dream : 

But  thy  goodoeoB  they  know  not 

VVbo  speak  thus  of  thee ; 
Thou  hast  sworn,  and  I  know 

Thou  art  faithful  to  me ! 

Raym.    [starting  up.]    T  is  be  !  't  is  he !  I  know 

him  now  indeed ! 
Clara.    Who,  Raymond  f   speak !  and  why  art 

thou  BO  pale  ? 
Raym.    Dost  see  him.  Clam !  him  in  the  black 
cloak. 
That  aolemn-looking  man? 

Clara.  Tis  but  a  pastor; 

I  saw  him.  when  we  entered,  gaze  on  us — 
But  there  is  nothing  strange  in  such  a  thing. 
Though  they  look  grave,  they  are  most  pleasant  men. 
They  bugh  and  sing;  they  are  but  stem  outside — 
We  know  a  many  very  worthy  pastors. 
Raym.    This  is  not  such  a  one.— thou  know'st 
him  not ! 
Hither  he  has  not  come  for  revelry  — 
1  know  him  well ;  for  he  was  my  youth's  guardian! 
Clara.    YoQ  need  not  fear  him,  he  is  not  so  now ! 
Come  Raymond.  let  us  leave  him  to  himself. 
He  's  moralizing  on  these  gaities  ; 
I  'li  warrant  you,  he  '11  make  a  sermon  of  them ! 

Raym,    Be  silent  girl !  I  did  not  ask  thy  jests  — 
Rest  CO  that  couch  ttli  I  return  to  thee. 

[He  goes  out. 


Raym.    Well,  sir? 

Pa»t.  And  having  seen,  I  do  depart. 

Bearing  bark  with  me  a  most  sad  conviction. 
That  thou  art  in  the  way  that  leods  to  death  ! 

Raym.    The  privilege  of  an  old  friend  allows 
You  to  speak  thus  —  nothing  beside  would  give  it! 

Past.    I  should  regard  it  as  the  sacred  duty 
Of  my  high  office,  to  warn  any  man 
Of  his  soul's  danger ;  and  think  not  that  thou, 
Who  hadst  a  son'ft  place  in  my  aged  heart, 
Shalt  pass  unwarned !    No,  Raymond,  I  conjure  thee 
Flee  from  destruction,  ere  it  be  too  late  ! 
I  charge  th«»e  not  with  sin, — be  thine  own  conscience 
Thy  judge,  as  thine  accuser!  Ah,  my  friend. 
Is  this  the  splendid  promise  of  thy  youth  ? 
Thy  blameless  life  —  thy  high  heroic  virtue; 
Thy  lofty  hopes  —  thy  dreams  of  fair  ambition  ; 
The  principles  thy  noble  mother  gave  thee  — 
And  thy  affection  for  that  injured  mother  7 

Raym.    Who  is  there,  sir,  that  can  look  back  and 
say. 
In  nought  have  I  offended  7 

PasL  None,  my  son ! 

All,  all  have  sinned  —  all,  all  have  fallen  short 
Of  the  full  measure  of  their  righteousness ! 
But  this  cannot  avail  thee  —  couldst  thou  plead 
Thus  in  the  awful  day,  before  thy  judge  7 
Thou  must  abjure  all  sin  —  must  cleanse  thy  heart 
And  make  thy  life  pure,  ere  tliou  canst  look  up 
With  any  hope  that  there  is  pardon  for  thee! 
More  joy  is  there  in  heaven  when  one  poor  sinner 
Returns  to  God,  than  over  many  just, 
Who  do  not  need  forgiveness !  Oh,  come  back. 
Come  back,  poor  prodigal,  to  thy  father's  arms! 
Come  back,  my  friend  —  virtue  has  truer  joys 
Than  guilty  pleasure  ever  can  afibrd  thee ! 

Raym.    My  more  than  father!   there  is  one  fair 
creature, 
Whose  virtue,  whose  dear  love  can  win  Hie  back  — 
Thy  daughter,  can  she  love  roe  and  fbigive  7 

Past.   Alas,  alas !  my  poor  heart-broken  daughter ! 
It  is  too  late  for  this.    If  thou  hadst  loved 
That  maiden,  thou  hadst  ne'er  run  madly  on 
In  such  a  wild  career  of  vice  and  folly! 

Raym.    Thou  canst  not  fathom  roan's  mysterioua 
heart  — 
Thou  canst  not  comprehend  how  Adeline 
Has  been  a  shrined  saint  within  my  soul, 
Still  unpolluted  by  all  baser  worship  — 
When  I  forget  God,  I  remember  her! 
Oh,  might  I  hope,  I  would  retrace  my  steps 
Through  burning  agonies! 

Past.  Pbor  erring  man^ 

It  is  too  late  for  hope !  canst  thou  recall 
The  bitter  woe  of  thy  unkind  desertion  7 
Oh,  Raymond,  Raymond,  thou  know'st  not  the  panfl^ 
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or  that  sad  maiden'B  heart :  how  she  grew  pale 
With  hope  that  vn^  a  mockery ;  how  she  pined 
For  the  companion  of  her  lovely  youth, 
Till  certainty  of  thine  abandonment 
Made  love  despair! 

Raynu  Oh,  let  me  win  her  back 

To  love  and  happineas ! 

P€ut.  She  is  betrothed 

Unto  another  bridegroom  —  one  more  true. 
More  sternly  true  than  thou  wert ! 

Raym,  Is  she  false  T 

Hath  she  too  broken  her  vows  ? 

Past.  She  was  not  false ! 

Oh,  most  unkind,  come  thou  and  see  her  spousala  — 
Come  thou  and  see  the  drooping  bride  of  death ! 
Methinks  it  would  recall  thee  from  thy  sin 
To  see  the  cruel  havoc  it  has  made ! 

Raym.    My  father,  on  my  knees  beside  her  bed 
I  will  abjure  my  sins !    Give,  give  her  to  me  — 
Even  from  death  will  I  redeem  my  bride ! 

PatL    I  heard  a  gaudy  sinner  at  thy  side 
Singing  her  harlot  songs ! 

Raym.  Nay,  she  is  pure! 

But  1  have  sinned  —  I  do  confess  my  sin  — 
Fore  heaven  and  thee.    The  vows  I  made  to  her 
I  do  abjure,  and  my  old  faith  take  back! 

PasL    Thoughtless  young  man !   If  thou  have  any 
\ows, 
Hold  them  religiously ;  and  use  thy  power 
To  keep  that  maiden  free  of  sin  and  shame! 
The  iaith  thou  proficrest  my  d3ring  daughter 
Cometh  too  late — alas !  alas !  too  late ! 

Raym.    Life  has  n6  further  hope,  no  direr  pang — 
My  sin  is  past  redemption ! 

Past.  Rajrmond.no! 

Poor  Adeline  forgives  thee,  so  will  God ; 
But  thou  must  turn  from  sin !  Bethink  thee,  Raymond, 
Of  thy  heart-broken  mother ;  turn  thee  back 
Repentant  to  her  arms  —  a  mighty  debt 
It  is  thou  owest  her,  of  love  unpaid ! 

Raym.    Oh  for  a  dark  oblivion !    Oh  for  death ! 
Oh  for  the  blackest,  lowest  depths  of  hell. 
So  I  might  win  forgetfulness ! 

Past  Peace,  peace ! 

My  heart  bleeds  for  thee !  Thou  hast  had  my  prayers, 
My  earnest  prayers  to  heaven,  and  yet  shalt  have 
them! 

Raym.    Thus  dost  thou  speak,  after  the  mighty  woe 
That  I  have  heaped  upon  thee !    Is  this  love, 
Or  is  it  some  deep  curse,  disguised  as  love  f 

Patt.    My  Raymond,  it  is  thus  a  Christian  man 
Forgives  his  erring  brother.    And  thou,  thou 
Wast  as  a  first-born  child  unto  my  soul ! 

Raym.  Let  me  begone !  I  am  so  bowed  with  shame^ 
So  utterly  unworthy  —  let  me  go! 

PatL    Yes,  let  us  go ;  this  gaudy  place  of  sin 
Is  no  fit  shrine  fi>r  humble  penitence ; 
Come  then  with  me! 

Raym.  Nay,  nay,  I  go  alone ! 

I  have  heard  that  which  hath  unmanned  my  soul ; 
Give  me  but  time  —  I  *11  meet  thee  on  the  morrow ! 
[He  tumg  hattiy  away,  and  posset  among 
the  trees. 


Past.    Strengthen  him.  Oh  Lord!     The  preMOl 
time  is  precious : 
Repentance  comes  too  late  that  comes  to-morrow! 

[He /Mows  Mm. 

SCENE  VI. 

The  house  of  Madame  Vaumar — a  noiU  apartment-^ 
Madame  Vaumar  and  her  daughter  sitting  together. 

Mad.  V.    But  what  are  his  intentions  towards  yon. 
Ay  ?  honourable  marriage  7 

Clara.  Why  question  it  T 

Have  we  not  had,  dear  mother,  proof  on  proof 
Of  bis  unwavering  kindness  unto  ua  7 

Mad.  V.    Presents  and  money  he  haa  ne*er  witl^ 
held  — 
Of  these,  free-handed  men  are  ever  lavish  ; 
With  these  they  buy  exemption  from  all  bonds ; 
*T  is  therefore  I  suspect  his  pure  intentions. 

Clara.  Suspect  him  !    Oh,  I  should  a 
The  sun  that  shines  ai  noon^lay ! 

Mad.V.  Nonsense,  child! 

Enter  servant. 

Serv.    Madam,  Methuaaleh,  the  Jew  is  hers. 
And  doth  require  to  see  you. 

Mad.  V.  Send  him  back ; 

Say  that  I  am  engaged,  and  cannot  aee  him  — 
Or  tell  him,  rather,  that  I  am  abroad  ! 

Serv.   I  told  him  this,  but  it  would  not  suffice  him; 
He  will  not  leave  the  house  unless  he  sees  yon. 

Mad.  V.  Go  then  and  tell  him,  I  '11  be  down  anon. 

[Servant  gees  ost 
These  usurers  will  sure  dictate  the  terma 
Of  their  salvation  on  the  judgment  day ! 
Money  he  wants,  and  money  I  have  none  — 
1  'd  meet  a  lion  rather  than  this  Jew ! 

Clara.    He  has  had  patience,  mother,  wondiooi 
patience ! 

Mad.  V.  Pshaw,  silly  girl,  he  *11  make  ns  pay  for  it! 

C^ra.    And  yet  we  go  on,  ever  spending  more  — 
Far  better  were  it  to  have  paid  this  Jew, 
Than  to  have  spent  a  thousand  crowns,  my  mother, 
For  one  night's  masquerade ! 

Mad.  V.  You  simple  child. 

That  never  had  the  commonest  worldly  wisdom 
It  is  but  wasting  words  to  talk  with  you  ! 

Clara.    Well,  mother  dear,  you  have  enough  for 
both! 

[Madame  Vaumar  goes  auL 

[After  a  pause,  Clara  rises  and  adjusts  her 
hair  before  a  mirror,  singing  the  while. 

Thy  love  may  be  rich  and  great, 

Mine  is  more  to  me! 
Gold  it  is  gives  love  its  weight 

Unto  one  like  thee. 

My  love,  riding  to  the  fight, 
Wins  all  eyes  to  him ; 

Every  other  gallant  knight 

By  his  side  looks  dim. 
My  love  in  the  minstreVs  song 

Has  H-on  golden  &me~^ 
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[She  teesj  through  the  mirror,  Raymond 
entering. 

Clara,    [nodding  to  him.]    Welcome,  thou  noble 
flower  of  chivalry  — 
rhy  fame  was  well  nigh  sung !    But  Raymond,  say. 
Shall  you  be  at  the  masquerade  to-night  ? 

Raym.    No,  not  to-night. 

Clara.  Nay,  but  indeed  you  must ! 

The  gT«at  Count  Siemar,  who  is  just  returned, 
And  sets  the  wondering  city  all  a-stir, 
Goes  there  to  night! 

Raym,  Well,  let  him  go, 

What  is 't  to  me  r 

Clara.  All  women  say  the  Count 

Is  handsome,  wondrous  handsome  —  and  all  men 
That  he  is  brave  —  we  know  that  he  is  brave ; 
His  warlike  deeds  bear  testimony  for  him. 

Raym.    I  shall  not  go ;  and  do  not  thou  go,  Clara ! 

Clara.    My  mother's  heart  is  bent  upon  my  going, 
And  upon  my  appearing  as  a  Ilouri ;  — 
I  like  it  not ;  far  rather  would  I  be 
A  peasant  of  Ionia,  in  the  dress 
You  did  admire  so  much. 

Raym.  Poor  foolery  this! 

I  pray  thee,  Clara,  go  not ! 

Clara,  I  would  swear 

That  you  were  masquerading  even  now  ; 
May 't  please  your  reverence  to  give  reasons  good 
For  this  new  faith ! 

But,  mercy  on  us,  Raymond, 
How  pale  you  are !  there 's  sorrow  in  your  eye  — 
What  has  distressed  you  ?    Have  you  seen  again 
That  gloomy  man  that  met  us  in  the  gardens  ? 

Raym.  No,  my  sweet  love ;  andif  my  countenance 
Betokens  sorrow,  it  but  tells/ a  tale 
Of  a  wild  agony  my  soul  passed  through 
In  a  strange  dream  last  night. 

Clara.  Heed  not  a  dream ! 

Raym.    Alas,  alas !  it  was  no  common  dream  — 
It  cleaves  unto  my  burning  soul,  even  now, 
Like  the  irrevocable  doom  of  God ! 
It  told  me  that  we,  both  of  us,  were  damned ! 

Clara.    Good  heavens!  'tis  horrible — most  horri- 
ble— 
And  yoQ  do  look  so  stem  —  so  darkly  stem ! 

Raym.  Not  stem,  but  sad,  and  Borrovvfully  earnest 
Heaven  is  my  witness,  sinner  as  I  am. 
With  what  sincere  conviction  I  conjure  thee 
To  flee  from  folly,  wherein  lieth  death ! 
Thou  tender  heart,  let  not  the  curse  come  down 
On  both  of  us :  —  for  me  there  is  no  hope ; 
Yet,  though  so  black  with  guilt,  I  still  revere 
The  virtuous — I  still  reverence  purity  — 
And,  for  the  unstained  goodness  of  thy  soul. 
Lore  thee  fkr  better  than  thy  outward  charms ; 
And  were  I  but  a  worthy,  guiltless  man. 
How  would  I  take  thee  to  my  bounding  heart, 
And  bless  my  God  for  so  great  happiness ! 
But  thy  fate  shall  not  be  allied  to  mine  — 
I  will  not  drag  thee  with  me  to  the  pit ! 

Clara.    If  thou  must  perish,  I  will  perish  with 
thee  — 
Sufler  with  thee — go  down  to  death  with  thee ! 
5  G 


Raym.    Thou  art  too  good,  too  noble  to  be  lost ! 

Clara.    But  let  me  know  thy  dream,  thy  awful 

dream. 
Raym.    I  dreamt  that  I  was  dead— and  that,  like 
Dives, 
I  woke  in  the  eternal  pit  of  sin ! 
I  thought  I  had  been  judged  —  Oh,  what  a  sum 
Of  crime  was  there  against  me !— <:rime  which  then 
I  saw  deformed,  and  hideous  in  the  light 
Of  God,  and  all  the  heavenly  company ! 
I  thought  my  mother  did  appear  in  heaven 
And  call  for  judgment  on  me !— my  kind  mother. 
Whom  I  have  wronged,  and  brought  to  misery ! 

Clara.    Oh  that  thy  mother  loved  me !  Go  to  her, 
My  dearest  friend,  and  reconcile  her  to  thee ! 

Raym.    I  will,  I  will,  and  thou  shait  comfort  her ! 
But  to  my  dream  —  Methought  that  I  did  hear 
Those  lips,  which  gave  the  thief  upon  the  cross 
Hope  and  redemption,  say  to  me  •*  Depart — 
Depart,  thou  cursed,  to  eternal  fire !" 
And,  by  a  power  I  did  not  dare  control, 
I  was  cast  down,  and  down,  and  ever  down 
Into  the  eternal  gulph,  yawning  and  black ; 
Whose  depth  at  length  I  reached,  a  world  of  woe ! 
Where  sin  put  off  all  mask,  and  did  appear 
Monstrous  and  vile ;  and  where  each  countenance 
Wore  the  expression  of  a  hopeless  pang  — 
Wailing  was  there,  and  gnashing  of  the  teeth. 
And  every  outward  sign  that  tokeneth  woe. 
•f  Abide  thou  here!"  said  one,  whose  word  seemec' 

fate, 
"  Abide  thou  here  with  her  whom  thou  hast  drawn 
From  the  high  beauty  of  her  innocence !" 

Clara.    Ah,  gracious  God !   't  is  like  a  frightful 
warning. 

Raym.    This  was  my  dream.    Not  indistinct  and 
vague 
Like  common  dreams,  but  bearing  the  impress 
Of  stern  reality.    There,  too,  I  saw, 
Like  one  rejoicing  o'er  a  sacrifice. 
Him  that  has  been  mine  evil  genius ! 

Clara.    What,  Bartolin  ? 

Raym.  Methought  he  was  a  fiend. 

And  called  his  fellows  to  rejoice  o'er  me 
As  o'er  a  victim !    I  abhor  that  man  — 
I  know  that  he  is  crafty,  base,  and  cold  — 
And  yet  ho  hath  so  subtly  wove  himself 
Into  the  web  of  my  accursed  life. 
That  he  makes  up  a  fearful  part  of  it ! 

Clara.    Would  that  you  had  not  had  this  horrid 
dream! 
And  yet,  dear  Raymond,  it  was  but  a  dream  ! 

Raym.  Thus  do  we  ever  strive  to  put  back  truth:. 
'T  was  but  a  dream,  we  say  —  I  tell  thee,  Clara, 
It  was  a  dream  that  doth  foreshow  my  doom ! 

Enter  madahe  Vaumar.  in  great  agitation. 

Mad.  V.    Give  roe  your  diamonds,  Clara,  they 
must  go 
To  satisfy  this  avaricious  Jew : 
Clara.    My  diamonds !  those  that  Raymond  gave 
unto  me! 
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Mai,  F.    Ay,  girl!  this  Jew  weuld  have  thy  very 
heart's  blood ! 
He  doth  demand  with  brutal  iiuolence 
The  payment  of  the  sam  already  due  — 
Or  pledge  of  jewels  equal  to  the  value  — 
Or  aome  rich  friend  as  a  security ! 

[She  throw*  kertdf  inta  a  chair,  and 
wrings  her  hands. 

We  are  undone!  poor  Clara,  we  are  beggars  — 
In  the  hard  hands  of  a  usurious  Jew ! 
Raym.    Madam,  what  sura  requires  this  usurer  f 

Mad.  V.    Far  more  than  we  can  raise!  three 
thousand  crowns  — 
Bat  Clara's  diamonds  will  be  pledge  sufficient— 
Why  do  you  not  obey  me*  Clara  ?  fetch  them ! 
Sir,  you  must  pardon  such  a  use  of  them. 
But  we  are  poor,  and  poverty  is  forced 
To  make  such  sacrifice  as  wealth  conceives  not 

Raym.    Nay,  nay,  my  Clara,  you  shall  keep  your 
baubles ! 
Tlie  debt  shall  be  discharged  — where  is  the  man  t 

Mad.  V.    No,  dearest  sir,  you  shall  not  thus  o'er- 
burthen 
Yourself  with  our  distresses ! 

Raym.  *Tis  my  pleasure! 

Three  thousand  crowns,  you  say,  is  his  demand  f 

Mad.  V.  Three  thousand  crowns,  sir,  with  a  large 
arrear 
Of  shameful  interest 

Raym.  May  be  four  thousand  crowns  7 

Mad.  V.    Twill  be  that  sum,  at  least 

Raym.  He  is  below  — 

1 11  see  him  and  discharge  the  debt  anon. 

Clara.    Alas,  sir,  you  will  surely  curse  the  day 
You  knew  us,  with  our  great  necessities  — 
We  are  so  much  your  deblon ! 

Raym.  I  am  youn! 

Bat  now,  adieu !  madam,  to  you  good  day ! 

[He  bowti  and  goes  out 
Clara.    Most  generous  man !  most  noble,  godlike 


Mother,  are  you  not  'whelmed  with  gratitude  f 
And  yet  I  would  we  were  not  thus  indebted. 

Mad.  V.    T  is  nothing,  chikl,  for  Atm — four  thou- 
sand crowns  — 
T  would  go  in  some  wild  folly,  if  not  thus: 
And  if  he  love  ]rou,  he  is  proud  to  serve  you  — 
If  not,  why  let  the  counterfeit  pay  dearly 
To"  hide  his  basenea! 

Clara.  Yon  may  reason  thus, 

I  cannot!  Oh,  he  is  a  godlike  man ! 

Mad.  V.    Well,  child,  I  go  unto  the  promenade— 
You  must  walk  too,  this  clear  fresh  air  will  heighten 
The  colour  on  3rour  cheek,  too  delicate  else ; 
And  you  must  wear  your  brightest  kxka  to>night ! 
Come,  oome,  I  wait  for  yoo. 

Clara.  IshaU  not  walk— 

My  heart  is  weary  —  I  shall  to  my  chamber. 

[Sht goes  eta;  Madam  V./dlmoahgr. 


SCENE  vn. 

The  house  of  Raymond — he  and  Bartolin  aiiUmgaia 
taUe^  wth  papers  heforei  ihem, 

Raym.    And  say  you  there 's  no  residue  f 

Bar.  No  —  none ! 

Raym.    And  that  this  money  cannot  be  obtained  t 

Bar.    I  say  again,  it  cannot! 

Raym.  Are  there  none 

Who  will  advance  this  money  on  my  bond  ? 

Bar.    Your  bond  is  nothing  without  mean*  t9 
back  it — 
It  cannot  be  obtained ! 

Baym.  It  must!  it  shall! 

Money  has  hitherto  been  plentiful  — 
Apply,  sir,  where  you  have  applied  before ! 

Bar.  I  have  applied ;  and  this  was  all  my  answer. 
[He  produces  a  sma&  aeaied  padtA 

Raym.    Well,  sir,  and  what  is  this  f 

Bar.  Nay,  break  the  aeal! 

Raym.  [opening  the  packet.]  What  things  are  these? 

Bar.  With  tears,  she  bade  me  say 

That  she  had  nought  else  left — her  wedding-iing. 
And  her  dead  husband's  Bible. 

Raym.  Oh,  my  mother! 

Thou  cruel,  godless  wretch;  hast  thou  been  draining 
From  that  heart-broken  mother,  her  poor' all ! 
Was  it  from  her  thou  got'st  the  easy  gold 
With  which  thou  sinn'dst, — and  leddest  me  to  ain ! 

Bar.  Did  you  not  bid  me  get  3rou  gold ;  and  swore 
You  cared  not  whence,  nor  how  ? 

Raym.  Thou  heartleas  sinner; 

Thou  pander  to  iniquity !    May  heaven 
Visit  this  mother's  sorrow  on  thy  head ! 
When  came  this  message  to  thee  f 

Bar.  Full  seven  days  since. 

Raym.    Full  seven  days  since !  and  yet  you  uM 
me  not 

Bar.    You  gave  me  not  the  chance !    Have  you 
not  shunned  me? 
Have  you  not  flung  at  me  opprobrious  looks 
Whene'er  we  met,  and  passed,  as  if  I  were 
A  loathsome  leper  f 

Raym.  Cause  I  hated  thee  — 

Because  I  know  thee !  and  I  fain  would  not 
Breathe  of  the  air  thy  presence  hath  polluted. 

Bar.    T  were  better  that  we  parted ! 

Raym.  It  were  beat 

Bar.    I  thought  not  to  have  found  jrou,  air,  un- 
grateful ! 

Raym.    I  do  not  owe  thee  gratitude,  but  cursea ! 

Bar.    We  have  had  many  happy  days  together,—- 
We  have  had  jovial  nights.    I  would  not  port 
From  an  old  boon  companion,  with  a  grudge. 
When  this  hot  fit  is  by,  you  '11  need  my  service^ 
And  I  '11  attend  your  summons. 

Raym.  Hatefiil  reptile; 

Too  long  I  have  endured  thee.    Get  thee  hence. 

Bar.  [aside.]    I  will  return  these  insults  tenfold 
on  thee  — 
And  thou  shalt  find  the  reptile  has  his  fangs! 

[He 
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Raym.  [after  a  pause,  taking  up  the  ring.} 
Small  golden  circlet  —  pledge  of  holy  wedlock ; 
How  have  my  mother*!  eyes  been  fixed  on  thee ! 
In  joy,  at  fint  —  the  happy,  wealthy  bride 
or  a  good  man !  —  and  then  in  that  great  sorrow 
Which  fell  upon  her  heart,  wJien  death  came  down 
And  left  her  in  her  early  widowhood ! 
Next,  came  the  o'erwhelming  agony  of  life  — 
Outraged  affection;  crushed  and  withered  hope; 
The  blight  of  being— poverty;  and  shame. 
For  a  lost,  guilty  son ! — how  turned  she  then 
Her  dimmed  eyes  upon  thee! 

Oh,  thoQ  mute  thing 
That  yet  reproacheet  with  a  tongue  of  fire ; 
I  hear  thy  admonition!    I  will  fly 
To  her  and  save  her!  [He  hatUna  out 


SCENE  VIII. 

A  muady  fwrmdved  garret — a  poor  woman  at  her 
roark ;  a  knodt  u  heard  —  she  open*  the  door,  taut 
Saymond  etUeri, 

Raym,    Livee  here  not  Madam  Berthier,  my  good 
woman? 

Worn.    Alai.  sir,  no !  —  she  died  a  week  ago. 

Raym,    Died  — woe's  me!    Said  you  truly  she 
was  dead? 

Worn.  Yea,  sir,  she  died,  and  of  a  broken  heart, — 
I  knew  her  heart  was  breaking  at  the  first 
They  who  have  had  much  eorrow  know  its  sigm 
Howe'er  disguised ;  and  I  have  had  my  share. 

Raym.    Good  woman,  let  me  take  this  seat  I  'm 
iaint. 

Wom,   Alas,  sir,  then  ytni  knew  poor  Madam  Ber- 
thier — 
MethoQgfat  she  had  no  friends,  and  ixme  that  loved 
her! 

Raym.    Died  she  within  this  room  f 

Worn.  Upon  that  bed  — 

A  poor,  mean  bed :  yet  vras  she  thankful  for  *t  • 

Raym,  Ob,  she  was  used  to  many  stately  comforts; 
And  she  died  there! 

Worn.  Ay ;  now,  methinks,  I  see  her, 

With  her  thin  clasped  hands  and  sunken  eyes. 
Praying  to  Heaven  to  bless  a  graceless  eon. 
That  had  reduced  her  unto  poverty ! 

Raym.    Alas,  alas ;  he  was  a  cruel  son ! 

Worn.  He  must  have  been  a  cruel,  wicked  man ; 
For  to  the  very  last  he  did  disfrpss  her 
With  ui\just  never-ending  claims  for  money. 
The  few  things  that  she  left  of  worn-out  garments 
CouM  hardly  bury  her! 

Raym.  Poor  martyred  saint! 

The  cune  of  heaven  will  liirhi  upon  her  son ! 

Worn.    Good  sir,  it  would  have  melted  hii  hard 
heart 
To  have  seen  her  die !  Her  last  prayer  was  for  him — 
A  prayer  that  would  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone. 
She  alwayt  called  him  her  poor  prodigal  — 
She  was  an  angel,  sir ;  a  meek,  good  angel ! 

[SheweepB. 


Raym,    {giving  a  few  gold  pieces.] 
Take  these ;  and  may  the  Almighty  Lord  of  mercy 
Bless  thee,  for  thy  compassion  to  this  woman ! 

Wom.    Heaven  bless  you,  sir,  for  I  have  aeven 
small  children  — 
Seven  fatherless  little  ones ! 

Raym.  Alas  for  you ; 

And  I  pray  God,  that  of  the  seven,  there  be 

No  prodigal ! 

[He  hurries  out. 

Wom.  Ah,  't  is  some  roan  of  sorrow  — 

,Some  conscience-stricken  prodigal,  may  be  — 
Perchance  the  son  of  Madame  Berthier ! 
Perchance,  say  I  f  —  I  know  it  was  her  son. 
Christ  give  him  penitence ;  for  a  mighty  sin 
Lies  on  his  eoul  —  the  blood  of  that  good  mother ! 


ACT  lU.  —  SCENE  I. 

The  house  of  Madame  Vaumar — she  and  Clara  sitting 

together. 

Mad.  V.    Thou  foolish  girl, — with  all  a  woman's 
weakness. 
But  not  a  woman's  pride !    Why,  this  great  Count 
Will  make  an  empress  of  thee ! 

Clara.  Dearest  mother. 

It  is  in  vain  to  urge  —  I  will  not  see  him ! 

Mad.  V.    Not  see  him!    He,  the  courtliest  gentle- 
man; 
High  in  the  Prince's  favour ;  one  that  keeps 
The  best  establishment  in  all  the  city  — 
Coaches  and  horMS,  hounds  and  liveried  servants ; 
Splendour  at  home,  magnificence  abroad. 
I  '11  lay  my  life  this  count  will  marry  thee ! 

Clara.    It  moves  me  not — Indeed  1  could  not  wed 
him; 
Although  I  know  the  honour  is  so  great! 

Mad.  V.  Not  wed  him  7  Why  there  *s  not  another 
woman 
But  thinks  it  heaven,  if  he  but  look  at  her. 

Clara.  Their  reasoning  is  not  mine !  No,  mother,  no ! 
If  't  were  the  Prince,  I  would  not  break  my  faith ! 
Hast  thou  forgot  the  never-ending  kindness ; 
The  long-tried  zeal ;  the  goodness  of  poor  Raymond. 
There  was  a  time  when  thou  didst  smile  on  him ; 
Call  him  thy  friend ;  and  say  that  it  was  heaven 
If  he  but  looked  on  us ! 

Mad.  V.  Thou  eimple  child ; 

Wilt  never  learn  the  wisdom  of  the  worid ! 
Why,  he's  been  acting  the  wild  prodigal. 
And  now  has  spent  his  substance.    All  the  city 
Knows  he  is  penniless! 

Clara.  Kind,  generous  heart ! 

For  us  he  spent  his  substance ;  and  we  now. 
Like  common  worldlings,  owing  him  so  much. 
Forsake  him  in  his  need.    No,  mother,  no ; 
In  good  or  ill,  I  never  will  desert  him ! 
My  heart  is  his,  and  so  shall  be  my  hand. 
If  e'er  I  wed ! 

Mad.  V.        Thou  wed  a  ruined  man  — 
A  man,  for  whom  the  prison  doors  do  gape  * 
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Thoa  many  Raymond !  when  Count  Siemar  wooe. 
I  will  disown  thee.  Clan,  if  thoq  do,  — 
And  may  the  cune  of  poverty  cling  to  you, 
Like  cureless  leproey ! 

Clam,  Hush,  dearest  mother! 

Surely  thou  dost  not  know  what  true  love  is ! 
To  shrine  within  the  heart's  core,  one  dear  image ; 
To  think  of  it  all  day.  and  all  the  night ; 
To  have  sweet  dreams  of  it !  Thou  dost  not  know 
What 't  is  to  be  beloved ;  to  see  the  soul 
Beaming  from  eyes  all  tenderness  and  truth ! 

Mad.  V.  Wild,  raving  Ibolery !  Tell  me  not  of  love, 
It  is  a  word  of  mere  conventional  use. 
That  passes  among  men  like  forged  coin. 
Current  at  first ;  till  time,  that  all  things  proves, 
Reveals  it  of  base  metal ! 

Clara,  You  forget 

How  Raymond  paid  the  Jew  —  and  how  since  then 
He  has  heaped  favours  on  us! 

Mad.  V.  Tell  roe  not 

Of  favours  everlastingly,  and  gifts! 
I  'm  weary  of  their  memory,  as  of  him. 
To>morrow  eve  Count  Siemar  will  be  here ; 
And  1  command  thee,  meet  him  graciously ; 
And  wear  thy  velvet  bodice  and  thy  diamonds ! 

Clara.    I  '11  wear  my  diamonds  ibr  no  man  but 
Raymond ! 
But  if  thou  love  me,  dearest,  best  of  mothers. 
Urge  me  not  thus !  I  do  not  love  Count  Siemar — 
My  heart  aches,  and  my  soul  is  full  of  sorrow ! 

Mad,  V.  Let  go  my  hand !  hast  thou  not  heard  my 
words ! 
Let  go  my  hand,  for  I  have  much  to  da 
Thou  know'st  my  will ;  nor  shall  I  pardon  thee 
If  thou  dare  disobey !  [She  goes  out, 

Clara.  X     T  is  seven  days 

Since  I  beheld  his  face  ,*  seven  weary  days  — 
And  ccnnmny  since  then,  his  precious  name 
Hath  charactered  in  lies ;  and  turned  men's  hearts 
From  him  —  ay,  let  them  turn ;  and  woman's  smile, 
Let  i(  change  too  —  let  it  become  a  proverb, 
A  word  despised  and  loathed,  it  matters  not  — 
To  me,  he  still  is  Raymond !    Shame  with  him 
I  would  prefer,  to  glory  with  another ; 
Even  were  he  richer,  nobler  than  Count  Siemar ! 
But  let  roe  hence,  and  in  my  silent  chamber 
Nerve  my  sick  heart  to  meet  the  morrow's  guest. 
If  ao,  I  must  —  vet  will  I  not  deceive 
Count  Siemar  in  this  matter! 

[She  goes  out. 

SCENE  II. 

Night  —  Raymond*M  chamber ^  lighted  by  a  lamp; 
Raymond^  in  a  loose  dretsing-goum,  starting  from 
the  bed  on  which  he  had  thrown  nimsdf: 

The  furies  were  no  fiction !    Sad  Orestes 
Fled  not  from  land  to  land  from  a  vain  shadow ! 
They  are  no  ficUon  —  would  to  heaven  they  were ! 
No!  they  are  present  with  me,  night  and  day  — 
Spectres  of  days,  and  months,  and  years  misspent ; 
Of  talents  wasted — hopes  which  I  have  murdered ! 
Too  Ute  I  know  my  folly  —  peace  is  gone ; 


And  hope  and  self-esteem ;  and  that  calm  jof  , 

The  fruit  of  virtuous  days,  and  tranquil  nighlB ! 

My  friends,  the  early  and  the  kind,  are  lost ; 

My  cold  neglect  has  broken  a  mother's  heart, 

'Mid  shameful,  miserable  poverty. — 

My  lawless  life  has  tarnished  a  good  name ; 

My  thriAless  cost  has  ruined  a  fair  fortune  — 

My  sinful  course  has  shattered  a  strong  frame ! 

Men,  that  I  should  have  scorned  in  my  pure  years, 

Are  now  my  sole  companions —  thus  I  'm  fallen ! 

Oh,  that  I  were  again  a  happy  boy, 

Conning  my  book  beneath  the  orchard-trees, 

*  Without  a  care  from  mom  to  eventide ! 

Where  are  those  lovely  visions  of  my  youth  — 

Fair  fame,  and  Adeline ;  and  sons,  and  daaghten. 

Growing  around  us  in  my  native  home  — 

Where  ?  with  the  things  that  were — my  peace  of  mind 

My  innocence,  my  health  and  my  good  name ! 

[A  bell  tolls  the  first  hour  of  the  ntoming 
Midnight  is  post  —  the  morning  hath  beg^n  ; 
My  doom  will  be,  one  night,  without  a  morning ! 
Millions  on  millions  from  the  earth  have  passed 
Unto  the  eternal  day ;  but  I  am  one 
Made  for  the  blackness  of  enduring  night; 
A  reprobate !  cast  by  the  Eternal  Father 
From  his  great  scheme  of  pardon ;  the  dear  blood 
Of  Christ  was  never  shed  for  my  redemption ; 
And  if  I  should  bow  down  and  cry  for  mercy. 
My  cry  would  be  a  damning  blasphemy ! 

[He  paces  the  room  in  despair ;  then  tknwe 
open  the  window  and  Utaks  out. 
So  shone  the  moon,  so  looked  the  paly  stars 
In  the  gone  years  of  my  pure  innocence ! 
'T  is  even  so !  —  and  this  is  my  birth-night ! 
Alas,  alas,  and  where  is  that  kind  mother, 
Thot  made  of  old,  this  eve  a  festival  ? 
The  solemnest,  yet  the  happiest  of  the  year ! 
Of  old  it  passed  not  a  forgotten  time. 
Unnoted,  but  fur  some  chance  circumstance ! 
Of  old  I  had  a  memory  for  all  joy ; 
And  read  my  Bible,  and  believed  that  Christ, 
Blessing  the  pure  in  heart,  had  blessed  even  me; 
And  that  belief  brought  blessings,  like  the  viaiis 
Of  angels  entertained  unawares. 
Of  old  I  laid  roe  down  to  rest  at  night. 
And  said  my  prayers,  and  put  my  trust  in  God ! 
Of  old  I  had  no  fears,  nor  black  remorse. 
That  sered  my  soul  and  withered  up  my  being  ; 
Love,  peace,  and  joy,  and  duty,  all  fulfilled. 
Made  every  day  a  joyful  festival ! 
Why  died  I  not  in  that  good  time  of  grace ; 
In  those  most  blessed  days  of  innocence. 
That  knew  not  sin,  and  therefore  knew  not  sorrow  7 
[He  turns  dowly  away ;  and  seeing  his 
father's  Bible,  opens  it  and  reads. 
**  I  say  unto  you,  that  likewise  joy  shall  be  in  hea- 
ven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over 
ninety  and  nine  just  persons,  who  need  no  repent- 


ance. 


•» 


[He  closes  the  book,  covers  his  face  with 
his  hands,  and  uxeps  bitterly.  A  loud 
knocking  is  heard  at  his  door,  atta 
Bartolin  enters,  hurriedly. 
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Raym.    Wlain,  how  now ! 
Bar.  No  time  is  this  for  wrath ! 

I  am  but  oome  to  warn  you  against  danger. 
Hence  with  jrou  to  your  hiding-place !    One  hour 
From  now,  and  you  are  in  a  dungeon ! 
The  royrmidonfl  of  law  have  gained  access 
Within  your  doon,  and  now  approach  your  chamber, 
Armed  with  authority :  fly,  fly  hence ! 
Or,  better  still,  with  me  —  give  me  your  hand ; 
In  wrath  we  parted,  let  us  meet  as  friends ! 
Raym.    Begone  with  you !  off  with  3rour  fawnings 
vile; 
I  loathe  them  as  3rour  counsel  —  get  you  hence ! 
Bar.    Even  as  you  list,  fair  sir ;  so  fare  ye  well ! 
[He  goe4  out ;  a  tumuU  i»  heard  hdow — 
Raymond,  wrapping  himsdf  in  a  cloak, 
goes  out  by  a  private  door. 


SCENE  III. 

The  inierior  of  a  gaming  house— parties  of  gentlemen 
sii  drinkiitg  toine  in  various  parts  of  the  room,  others 
are  playing  at  dice ;  Raymond,  pale  and  with  a  con- 
tracted brow,  playing  with  Count  Siemar ;  BartoUn 
standi  apart,  as  one  of  the  servants  of  the  esteddish- 
ment,  observing  Raymond,  who  has  play&i  all  the 
evening  with  ill-hick. 

Count  S.  [taking  up  money.]    Despair  not,  Sir — 
Fortune's  a  fickle  goddess; 
The  next  turn  will  be  yours,  "faint  heart  ne'er  won:" 
Ifou  know  what  says  the  proverb.  **  gold  nor  ladies." 
Bar.  [aside.]    Most  sapient  Raymond;  bible-read- 
ing fool! 
Is  thifl  the  end  of  your  religious  fervour  ? 

[He  looks  at  a  small  billet. 
Within  the  dainty  folds  of  this  smooth  paper 
Lie  words  which,  hke  some  cabalistic  signs, 
Have  fear  and  death  in  them!  Ha,  ha!  Count  Siemar; 
Thou  keepest  carelessly  a  lady's  secret, 
Else  hadst  thou  never  dropped  this  perfumed  paper ! 
Raymond  again  loses  the  game ;  hefiings 
down  his  last  gold,  hurls  the  dice  upon 
the  floor,  and   starts   up  with  furious 
gestures. 
Ten  thousand  curses  fall  upon  all  play ! 
Ten  thousand  curses  on  the  dupes  of  it ! 
I  am  a  ruined  roan,  beyond  retrieve  — 
I  am  a  cursed,  ruined,  wTetched  man !  [pours  out  wine. 
[Aside.]  Let  this  assist  my  purpose — fool,  fool,  fool ! 
Most  senseless  fool !    But  let  me  drink,  and  die ! 

[He  drinks— Bartolin  goes  out ;  Raymond 
throws  on  his  cloak  and  rushes  out  also. 


SCENE  IV. 

The  porch,  leading  into  the  street ;  enter  Raymond,  like 
one  beside  himsdf,  with  his  hand  on  his  dagger. 

Bartdin.  [presenting  the  billet]  This  sir,  to  yours, 
but  to  none  other  hand ; 
Thus  were  my  orders,  absolute — Good  night ! 


Raym.  [reads.]  *'My  daughter  has  consented  to 
be  yours ;  we  will  expect  you  at  the  appointed  hour 
Raymond  is  a  penniless  prodigal.    Adieu." 

[Thtming  to  the  address 
*'  To  the  most  honourable  Count  Siemar  " 
And  thus  writes  Madame  Vaumar  to  Count  Siemar 
And  this  is  Clara's  faith !    Oh  most  accursed  — 
Oh  most  unkind,  perfidious  of  deceivers ! 
Some  strange  mistake  has  given  to  me  the  billet 
Intended  for  my  rival.    But 'tis  well  — 
The  veil  at  length  is  torn  from  my  delusion ! 
I  am  a  penniless  prodigal !  ha,  ha! 
A  penniless  prodigal!  and  they  who  robbed  me. 
Make  this  the  plea  for  my  abandonment ! 
I  am  their  jest  no  doubt,  their  merriment! 
A  prodigal !    Count  Siemar  is  a  saint. 
And  shall  this  night  make  elsewhere  reckoning— 
And  Madame  Vaumar  shall  hear  news  to-night. 
Other  than  of  her  daughter's  marriage-day ! 

[He  wraps  his  cloak  around  him,  and  walks 
sullenly  away. 


SCENE  V. 

Midnight — a  dark  and  lonely  street  in  the  suburbs! 
enter  count  siemar,  singing  in  a  low  voice- 

\      Come,  pledge  me  in  this  cup  of  wine, 
And  let  us  have  a  joyful  night, 
Thou  hast  my  heart,  thy  heart  is  mine  — 
Why  should  we  part  ere  rooming  light ! 
Coroe,  pledge  roe  in  this  brimming  cup  — 

Raymond  [rushing  upon  him  with  his  dagger.] 
And  she  consented  to  be  yours  to-night ! 
Yours,  traitor !  take  you  this — and  this — and  this. 
For  a  bride's  portion !  [He  stabs  him  many  times.] 
Count  S.  [drawing  his  weapon.]    Help!  'gainst  a 
murderer ! 
Ah,  villain!  is  it  you? 

Help!  help!  or  'tis  too  late! 

[He  faUs. 
Raym.  [striking  him  again.]   Ye  said  I  was  a  pro- 
digal !  ay,  ay  —  see  then 
I  '11  be  as  prodigal  of  thrusts  as  gold ! 
Count  S.  [faintly.]   Oh  heavens,  I  am  a  murdered 
man ;  and  none 
Are  near  to  help! 

For  Christ's  sake,  give  me  help ! 
God  pardon  me !  for  I  have  been  a  sinner ! 

Watchmen,  [in  the  distance.]    We  hear  the  cry  — 
and  help  is  now  at  hand ! 
[Raymond  sheaths  his  dagger,  and  passes 
off"  in  an  opposite  direction 
Watchmen.    The  voice  was  in  this  quarter;  and 
see  there 
Lies  the  poor  murdered — yonder  flies  the  murderer! 
[Part  pursue  Raymond ,  others  surround 
Count  Siemar. 
1st  W.    Ah,  what  a  horrid  pool  of  blood  is  here ! 
2tuI  W.   Run,  call  a  doctor !  time  may  not  be  loetl 

[3rd  Watchman  runs  off. 
1st  W.  [kneeling  down  by  the  Count.]  A  doctor  will 
be  here  in  half  a  minute  — 
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lu  lH«  QM^itUnw  give  us  your  name,  good  sir. 
Aiki.)  \^^  will  call  your  Irieuds,  or  take  you  to  them, 
i  Wi»<  &    [vtrjf  faintly.]   I  am  Count  Siemar !  all 
ih©  oily  knows  me  — 
My  ltlu^ie^er  is  one  Berthier,  a  base  man ! 
^f^i  W,    What  does  he  say  ? 
\»i  \V,  It  is  the  great  Count  Siemar ! 

2w/  ir.    Oh,  woful  chance ! 
Isl  W,  The  prince  will  pay  us  richly 

For  help  we  give — let's  b^ar  him  to  the  palace ! 

[They  attempt  to  raise  Aim. 
Count  S.  It  is  too  late— too  late !  let  me  die  here ! 

[He  dies. 
\$t  W.    If  jrou  have  any  message  for  the  living, 
Speak  it  within  my  ear,  most  noble  sir. 

[He  listens  for  some  Ume, 
lie  *s  dead !  alas,  all 's  over  with  him  now ! 
2nd  W.    Ah,  what  a  cruel  murder  — 

God  have  mercy 
Upon  his  soul! 

Enter  3rd  watchman  and  doctor. 

1st  W.  lie  is  stone^lead,  poor  soul ! 

2nd  W»    And  't  is  no  other  than  the  great  Count 

Siemar ! 
Doctor,    [after  examining  the  body.]    Itistoolale! 
there  is  no  life  within  him  — 
He  has  had  seven  wounds ;  the  least  were  mortal ! 
Alas  poor  Count!    But  call  ye  the  police. 
And  let  the  l»se  assassin  be  pursued  ! 
And  this  deformed  body,  carry  ye 
Unto  the  palace. 

[They  raise  the  hody^  and  aU  move  off". 


SCENE  VI. 

Midnight  —  savage  glen  among  mouniaint —  thunder 
and  lightning,  tcith  furious  gusts  of  wind. 

Enter  Raymond,  in  a  monk's  habit. 

For  these  seven  days,  like  an  ill-oniened  thing 

Skulking  in  dens,  and  lonesome  hideous  caves, 

I  have  sustained  my  life  with  roots  and  herbs. 

And  quenched  my  thirst  with  water  of  the  rock ; 

Meet  sustenance  for  a  vile  murderer! 

Thus  wandered  Cain,  through  melancholy  years, 

A  fugitive  and  vagabond  I  I  too. 

Thrust  out  from  man,  and  the  kind  charities 

That  humanize,  bear  with  me  a  black  curse 

That  makes  my  being  an  enduring  death ! 

[7%e  lightning  strikes  a  tree  before  him. 
Death  is  a-nigh  roe !  would  that  the  fierce  bolt, 
That  now  has  smitten  yon  branched,  vigorous  oak 
From  its  rock-fbrtrees.  like  a  slender  reed. 
Crashing  and  shivering  to  the  vale  below, 
Had  smitten  me  in  its  stead,  and  in  a  moment 
Ended  my  woe !    The  undefined  future, 
Once  so  terrific  in  its  mystery. 
Hath  not  more  terror  now  than  hath  the  present. 
In  its  overmastering  consciousness  of  guilt ! 

[7%e  storm  rages  more  fearfully  ,*  trees  are 
torn  up,  loose  crags  tumbled  into  the 


glen,  and  sounds  of  the  gathering  fei» 
pest  are  heard  in  all  the  hMows  of  tks 
mourUains. 

Even  like  this  outward  tempest  are  the  panga 

Of  merciless  remone ;  but  to  the  one 

Succeeds  a  calm  —  no  calm  succeeds  the  other  I 

At  nightfall  I  descried  a  lonely  hut,' 
Scarcely  discernible  from  rocks  and  stones. 
But  for  its  roof  of  black  and  shaggy  furze. 
And  the  wind-scattered  smoke  that  showed  the  eye 
'T  was  human  habitation.    Here  about. 
Among  these  crags,  it  lay.    Another  flash 
Will  show  it  through  the  darkness  — 

Ah,  'tiahere! 
Gloomy  and  lone,  a  place  of  guilt  it  seems. 
Yet  will  I  enter,  for  I  wildly  long 
To  see  again  a  human  countenance ! 

[He  knocks  at  the  door,  which  is  opened  hy 
an  Old  Man, 

Raym.    Father,  I  crave  the  shelter  of  your  roof 
From  this  night's  storm! 

Old  Man.  Ay,  enter,  thoa  art  welcome. 

[He 


SCENE  VII. 

7%«  interior  of  a  miseraUe  shed,  lighted  only  bg  a 
small  wood-fire, — the  Old  Man  and  Raymond  til  by 
the  fire. 

Old  Man.    Com'st  from  the  city  f 
Raym.  Seven  days  since,  J  Jeft  it 

Old  Man.    Thou  heard'st  then  of  one  Berthier* 
how  he  murdered 
The  great  Count  Siemar? 

Raym.  Yes,  I  heard  of  it — 

But  I  just  left  the  city  as  it  happened. 
Old  Man.    Thou  didst  not  hear  then,  how  fioni 
sanctuary 
He  made  escape,  in  habit  of  a  monk ; 
Nor  of  the  damning  stain  he  has  afHzed 
Unto  his  memory,  black  enough  without  it  7 
Raym.  Good  fath^,  no ;  what  is 't  ? — I  know  it  not ! 
Ola  Man.    Why,  that  fair  thing,  who  risked  her 
life  for  his. 
As  she  had  done  her  good  name  heretofore. 
Was  found  next  morning  dead! 
Rayjn.  Dead  !  say'st  thou,  father! 

Old  Man.    Ay,  on  the  altar  stone,  which  of  her 
blood 
Will  ever  keep  the  stain  —  the  altar 
Where  he  found  sanctuary  —  and  in  the  city       ' 
'T  is  thought  he  murdered  her ! 
Raym.  That  did  he  not ! 

Old  Man     Art  of  his  council  then !    Perchaiiee 
thou  know'st  him  — 
Perchance  did  furnish  that  poor  faithful  girt. 
With  means  of  his  deliverance  7 
Raym.  [after  pacing  the  room  several  UrneM,  ana 
struggling  with  his  emotions. 
Father,  my  limbs  are  weaiy  —  let  roe  rest 
I  pray  thee,  on  this  straw. 
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OU  Mmu  Rest,  if  yoa  can ! 

[Tke  Old  Man  lighU  a  $maB  iamp,  and 
plaoea  it  90  oi  to  throm  the  U^  €n 
the  eountenanee  of  Raywumd,  and  then 
tits  down  betide  Arm. 

Raym.    Father,  I  thank  thee  ibr  thy  ooarteay; 
But  thy  lamp's  light  I  need  not,  and  I  fain 
Would  siumher  unobeerved. 

Old  Man.  A  monarch's  faste, 

Who  unobserved  wouJd  bold  his  meditations! 

Raym.   Old  man,  a  mighty  sorrow  weighs  my  soul : 
Thou  hast  not  passed  thy  three-eoore  yeeit  and  ten» 
Without  experience  of  some  human  pangs  — 
Respect  my  sorrow  then,  and  give  me  peace! 

CMd  Man.  Sorrow,  the  wise  have  said,  is  bom  of  on ; 
And  peace  lies  nowhere  but  within  the  grave. 

Raym.    Alas !  Chy  words  are  true. 

Old  Man.  Can'st  not  repent? ~ 

This  is  another  way  of  getting  peace. 
And  he  who  asketh  shall  receive,  't  is  said. 

Raym.  Some  sins  there  are,  repentance  cannotcnie! 

Old  Man,    Yet  they  are  few — *t  is  a  long  catalogue 
Of  pardonable  sins.    The  dire  oflbnoes 
Scarce  number  seven  —  thus  the  sin  'gainst  know- 
ledge;— 
'Gainst  parents  disobedience,  which  shall  bring 
Their  grey  hairs  to  the  grave  with  bitter  sorrow;— 
Luring  the  innocent  to  black  perdition ;  — 
Denying  God,  whether  by  word  or  deed ; — 
And  lastly, doing  murder — these  are  deadly. 
But  who  of  them  is  guiltless,  lieed  not  iear — 
And  these,  my  son,  thou  can'st  not  have  committed — 
Thou  art  too  young  ibr  such  bUck  sins  as  these ! 

Raym.  God  knows  my  sin  —  I  do  confess  to  none. 

Old  Man.    Thou  dost  belie  thy  habit— for  ye  teach 
That  a  great  virtue  lieih  in  confession. 

Raym.  Cease,  cease  to  trouble  me — cleave  me  alone ! 

Old  Man.    From  me  lar  be  it  to  disturb  thy  soul, 
I  will  withdraw. 

\Ik  goee  into  an  inner  room, 

Raym.  My  sins  are  those  he  named  —  ^ 

Mine  are  those  deadly  sins  —  there  is  no  pardon — 
With  God  there  is  no  pardon — nor  with  roan. 
And  the  dead !  —  then  what  boots  it  to  live  on ! 
I  am  an  outcast  from  the  face  of  man  — 
Caves  are  my  hiding-places,  and  my  food 
The  miserable  product  of  a  soil 
Cursed  for  some  ancient  sin !    Why  should  I  live  T 
None  love  me  on  the  earth  —  my  crimes  have  made 
My  being  desolation,  and  brought  ruin 
Upon  the  faithfulest  spirit !    Let  roe  die ! 

[He  takes  a  email  phial  from  his  boeom. 
Misery  did  arm  me  thus  against  mjrself — 
I  drink  to  death.    Death,  be  a  gracious  friend 
Unto  a  wretched  soul  that  6ies  to  thee ! 

[He  drinks. 
Soul,  gird  thyself,  a  journey  lies  before  thee. 
From  which  no  human  voice  can  call  thee  back! 

[He  lies  down,  doses  his  eyes,  and  remains 

for  some  minutes  motionless.    Meantime 

the  Old  Man  comes  forth  as  Bartolin, 

and  stands  beside  him, 

Raym,  Oh,  hast  thou  found  me  here,  mine  enemy ! 


Bar.  Thou  sought'st  thyself  the  shelter  of  my  roof! 
Kaym.  Lying  dissembler,  thou  hast  fooled  my  soul ! 
May  heaven  avenge  my  blackest  sins  upon  thee. 
Thou  tempter  unto  evil ! 

Death  ii  with  me  — 
The  dimness  of  the  grave  doth  seize  on  me ! 

[HefaUs  back. 
[Aside,]  Mine  enemy  shall  not  behold  the  panp 
That  rack  my  feeble  being.    I  will  die 
In  rigid,  groanless  silence ! 

Bar.  His  hair  is  white ; 

The  furrows  of  old  age  are  on  his  cheeks. 
And  yet  his  yean  are  few — oh,  sin  and  sorrow. 
What  foes  are  ye  to  manly  strength  and  beauty  !— 
See,hi8  clenched  hands — ^his  rigid,  stone-like  brow— 
His  grinding  jaws,  and  those  thick-starting  dews, 
Like  water-drops ;  these  are  the  outward  signs 
Of  the  great  mortal  struggle ! 
Raym.  [Opening  his  eyes,  tchich  have  a  glaxed,  wSd 
look,  and  speaking  like  one  in  a  dream.] 
I  hear  their  mournful  voices!  my  heart  faints  — 
Alas,  alas,  I  am  undone  —  undone! 
Darkness  is  with  me,  but  mine  ears  are  open ! 
Oh,  was  a  human  soul  of  so  great  worth 
That  angels  mourn  for  it  f    My  God,  my  God ! 
Hark  once  again  —  there  is  a  wail  in  heaven ! 

[The  tempest  without  gains  strength,  and 
low  vailing  sounds  are  heard,  as  of 
spirUual  voices. 

Moam,  mourn  celestial  spirits, 
Angels  of  God  who  have  your  thrones  on  high ! 
O  cease  your  triumph,  bright-eyed  cherubim ; 
Sons  of  the  morning,  let  your  light  be  dim ; 
And  let  there  go  through  heaven  a  wailing  cry ! 
One  that  was  meant  of  your  bright  host  to  be, 
Hath  iallen,  fallen ! 
A  human  soul  hath  k)st  its  heavenward  way. 
The  cruel  tempter  hath  received  his  prey ! 
O  wretched  soul,  new-bom  to  miseiy. 
How  art  thou  fallen! 
Alas,  how  art  thou  &llen! 

[7^  countenance  of  Raymond  becomes  more 
ghasdy,  the  convulsions  of  death  succeed, 
and  he  expires  with  a  deep  groan.  Bar- 
tolin  walks  out  in  silence ;  and,  after  a 
pause,  the  hut  is  filed  with  a  strain  of  sad 
and  low  music,  as  if  accompanied  by  the 
following  words : 

A  song  of  mourning  let  each  one  take  up ! 

Take  up  a  song  of  woe — 
The  spirit  is  gone  forth  to  the  unknown. 

Yet  mightier  pangs  to  know! 
Oh  thou,  that  wast  so  beautiful  in  youth, 

How  is  thy  beauty  dimmed! 

We  that  in  gladness  hymned 
The  kindness  of  thy  early  love  and  truth, 

Shall  we  not  mourn  for  thee. 

Lost  from  our  company. 
Oh  erring  human  soul ! 

Take  up  a  song  of  woe, 
A  song  of  mourning  let  each  one  begin ' 
The  spirit  is  gone  forth. 
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Stained  with  mortal  sin! 
Oh  star,  shorn  of  thy  beams, 

How  is  thy  glory  gone. 
Since  from  the  living  streams 

Thou  bunt,  a  shining  one! 
Oh  star,  shorn  of  thy  beams 
In  blackness  of  thick  darkness  wandering  now, 
Through  night  that  has  no  day, 
Through  pain  that  has  no  stay ; 
O'er  seas  that  have  no  shore, 
Wandering  for  evermore. 
Lost,  lost,  art  thou! 

Oh  spirit,  vext  with  fears,  by  tempests  lost. 
Oh  new-bom  heir  of  unthougbt  misery  ! 

Long  shall  we  mourn  for  thee. 
From  our  bright  company. 
For  ever,  ever  lost ! 


Thk  cruel  nature  of  Achzib  was  unmoved  by  the 
moral  ruin  before  him ;  in  him  was  neither  pi^  nor 
remorse. 

«*As  the  tree  faHeth,"said  he,  *'8o  it  lieth;  and 
there  is  no  repentance  in  the  grave  I"  While  he  thus 
spoke,  the  Pastor  entered.  *'  Grant  me  the  shelter  of 
thy  roof,"  said  he,  *'for  one  hour;  and  when  the 
storm  hath  abated,  I  will  pursue  my  journey." 

**  Whither  dost  thou  journey  ?"  inquired  Achzib. 

*'  I  seek  a  lost  sheep  of  my  Father's  fold,"  replied 
the  old  man  sorrowfully. 

"Behold  I"  said  Achzib,  lifting  the  cloak  from  the 
face  of  the  dead,  **  him  whom  thou  scekest  —  Ray- 
mond — who  hath  even  now  committed  self-murder." 

**  My  son !  my  son !"  exclaimed  the  pastor  foiling 
upon  his  knees  beside  the  body.  **  Alas,  my  s(xi,  hast 
thou  gono  forth  to  the  eternal  judgment  with  this 
mortal  sin  upon  thy  soul !"  and  he  buried  his  foce  in 
his  hands,  and  wept  like  a  woman. 

"  This  man  must  have  been  dear  unto  thee !"  said 
Achzib,  interrupting  the  Pastor's  sorrow. 

**0h!"  replied  he,  rising,  *'  the  human  soul  is  very 
precious ;  and  this  man  was  dear  to  me,  even  as  a 
■on !" 

**  He  hath  confessed  to  me  much  and  grievous  sin," 
said  Achzib. 

"  Alas,  he  was  a  sinner,  but  I  had  hoped  the  day 
of  grace  was  not  over ;"  replied  the  Pastor, — "  he 
was  a  great  sinner,  yet  was  not  his  nature  evil ;  re- 
morse followed  crime,  and  heart-stinging  repentance. 
God  had  not  wholly  abandoned  him,  and  he  who 
knows  how  we  are  tempted,  knows  also  how  to  for- 
give !" 

*'  Methinks."  said  Achzib,  *'  thou  would'st  excuse 
the  sinner ;  thou  would'st  destroy  the  distinction  be- 
tween virtue  and  vice." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  replied  the  Pastor,  "  I  know  we  are 
all  sinnere,  and  this  young  man  the  chiefe^t  of  them ; 
but  I  dare  not  limit  the  mercy  of  God.  I  remember 
the  thief  on  the  cross ;  tlie  publicans  and  sinners  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  I  hoped,  that  though  he  should  not 
have  found  pardon  from  the  justice  of  man,  he  might 


yet  have  found  pardon  with  heaven." — And  again 
the  aged  man  covered  his  face  and  wept 

"  I  will  leave  thee  to  thy  meditations,"  auid  Ach- 
zib,  and  went  out.  The  Pastor  combated  hia  emo* 
tion,  and  approached  the  dead ;  he  liAed  the  already 
whitened  locks  from  the  ,young  man*8  forehead. 
"Oh  my  son,  my  son!"  exclaimed  he,  in  the  words 
of  the  royal  mourner,  "  would  God,  I  had  died  for 
thee !  '  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,' "  aaid  the  old 
man,  falling  on  his  knees,  "  prayer  availech  not  for 
the  dead ;  thy  justice  hath  determined  what  is  vabet  i 
but  oh,  by  the  tears  our  Lord  shed  for  Lazarus; 
by  the  bloody  sweat,  the  trembling  spirit,  and  the 
mortal  agony,  I  prey  thee,  if  it  be  possible,  pity  and 
forgive!  Oh.  let  the  bloodshed  on  Mount  Calvary 
avail  somewhat  — let  the  prayer  for  the  murderers 
avail— 'Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do!' 

"  If  there  was  good  in  him,  though  leas  than  ao 
atom,  remember  it— I  know  thou  wilt,  for  thou  art 
merciful ;  and  even  in  the  midst  of  despair,  I  bless 
thee.  I  bless  thee,  for  the  remorse  which  lived  in 
the  heart  of  this  sinner— I  bless  thee,  for  the  auflering 
he  endured — the  poverty,  the  shame,  the  hunger,  the 
nakedness,  which  would  not  let  him  forget  thee  !— 
I  bless  thee,  that  thou  didst  not  leave  his  sin  unpun- 
ished in  this  world !  These  grey  hain,  thia  defaced 
youth ;  pain  of  body  and  anguish  of  mind,  —  these, 
oh  Father !  I  will  accept  as  tokens  of  mercy.  Thou 
knowest  the  strength  of  temptation,  thou  knowest 
the  weakness  of  human  nature.  Oh,  pity  and  for- 
give!" 

The  Pastor  rose  from  his  knees;  the  cold  grey 
light  of  the  morning  struggled  faintly  through  the 
small  window;  but  Achzib  had  not  yet  returned. 
Without  waiting  for  his  coming,  the  Pastor  composed 
as  well  as  he  might,  the  rigidly  convulsed  limbs,  and 
prepared  the  body  for  interment  Near  the  hut  he 
found  a  hollow  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountain,  scoped 
by  nature  as  if  for  a  grave;  and  made  strong  by 
Christian  love,  thither  he  bore  the  dead.  No  man 
witnefsed  the  deed:  and  the  departing  Pastor  ex- 
claimed, "  I  leave  thee  to  man's  oblivion,  and  God's 
mercy." 

Achzib  was  once  more  among  men,  looking  for  a 
victim.  He  heard  of  wars,  and  rumoun  of  wars. 
He  heard  of  a  tyrannous  ruler,  and  an  oppressed 
people,  and  he  said,  "  1  will  go  there." 
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PERSONS. 

PHILIP  OF  MAINE. 

THE  LORD  OF   MAINE,  HIS  FATHER. 

ACHZIB,  A  stranger;   afterwarim   GAarroN, 

THE  PATRIOT. 
THE  LORD  or  KRONBCRO. 
IDA  KRONBERG,  HIS  DAUGHTER. 
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BERTHA,  HER  COUSIN. 

ARNOLD,  HENRY,  CONRAD,  AND  ROLAND,  LEAD- 
ERS OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

MOTHER  SCHWARTZ,  THE  FORGE-WOMAN ;  JAN, 
HER  SON,  AND  HANS  CLEF,  LEADERS  OF  THE 
*    RABBLE. 

COUNTS  NICHOLAS,  SEGBERT,  AND  FABIAN.  AD- 
HERENTS OF  LORD  KRONBERO. 

SOLDIERS,  AND  OTHER  SUBORDINATE  CHARAO 
TER8. 


ACT  I.  — SCENE  L 

A  magnificent  room  in  the  (battle  ofKronberg, 

JEnUr  the  lord  of  kronbero,  and  philip  of  mains. 

Lord  of  Kronberg.   Good,  good !  yon  seek  alliance 

with  my  house! 
Philip  of  Maine.    I  do,  my  lofd. 
Lord  of  K.  What  next,  lair  sir ! 

PhUofM.  The  honour 

Of  your  fair  daughter's  hand  I  ask,  nought  more. 
Lord  of  K.    Nought  to  maintain  her  on !  no  mar- 
riage dower — 
No  broad  lands,  as  a  daughter's  appanage  7 
Phil.  ofM.    I  asked  her,  ibr  henelf!   Broad  lands 
and  dower 
Came  not  within  my  count 

Xicrrf  of  K.  True,  true,  most  true ! 

The  heir  of  Maine  doth  count  so  little  gold. 
He  wots  not  of  its  worth !    A  wife,  young  man. 
Would  add  some  items  to  your  yearly  charges! 
Phd.  ofM.    Too  well  I  know  the  fortunes  of  our 
house 
Are  not,  what  once  they  were— scoff*  not,  my  lord, 
An  emperor's  daughter  has  allied  with  us ; 
And  't  is  an  ancient,  honourable  house : 
I  will  retrieve  its  fortunes!  good  my  lord. 
My  3routh  is  in  its  prime  —  the  wars  are  open — 
T  was  by  the  strong  right  hand,  we  won  our  honours ! 
Lord  of  K.     Wouldst  be  a  wooer,  ay?  wouldst 
woo  my  daughter  f 
Art  worth  a  sword?  canst  draw  one?  canst  thou 

ride? 
Canst  hunt?  canst  hold  a  hawk?  canst  read?  canst 

write? 
I  wot  not  of  a  roof  to  your  old  house. 
And  yet  thou'dst  woo  — wouldst  take  a  wife,  for- 
sooth! 
The  noble  Ida  Kronberg !  ha !  ha !  ha ! 
PkH  of  M    My  brd,  I  do  not  take  a  taunt  un- 
moved; 
Nor  do  I  ask  a  fiivoor  undeserved  — 
Were  your  fair  daughter,  ten  times  nobler  still, 
I  do  but  ask  my  equal ! 

Lord  of  K.  Upstart  fool! 

Wouldst  match  th3rself  with  me ! 

Phil  of  M.  Nor  have  I  asked 

Thia  honour  uninvited !    Your  own  mouth 
Swore  to  vouchsafe  whate'er  my  tongue  should  crave, 
For  certain  trivial  service,  at  my  rating ; 
At  youn,~for  loyalty  beyond  all  price ! 

H 


Lord  ofK.    What!  dost  thou  ask  my  daughter  as 
the  payment 
Of  such  poor  service,  as  a  peasant  lad 
Had  done  for  half  a  guilder! 

PhiJL  of  M.  Good,  my  lord, 

If  you  forget  the  service,  so  do  I  — 
But  not  that  we  are  foes ! 

Lord  of  K.  Audacious  rebel, 

Wouldst  beard  me  to  my  iace !  I  tell  thee,  traitor, 
I  have  mine  eyes  upon  thee,  and  thy  father  — 
I  know  wherefore  ye  harbour  in  your  walls 
The  diiafiected  rabble  —  why  thou  comest 
To  ask  alliance  with  me,  then  to  beard  me ! 

PAtZ.  of  M.    My  lord,  this  quarrel  was  not  of  my 
seeking. 

Lard  of  K.    Too  long  I  have  forborne !  I  know 
your  views  — 
I  know  what  your  ambition  lusteth  aAer: 
Words  you  can  give,  where  words  weigh  more  than 

gold; 
Can  stir  up  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  people ; 
Call  them  oppressed,  poor,  wronged,  and  injured  peo- 
ple! 

PhS.  of  M.    1  came  not  now  as  pleader  of  their 
cause, 
Or,  to  your  face,  I  'd  tell  you,  you  're  a  tyrant ! 
Think  but  of  those  poor  workers  in  the  loom, 
All  dying  in  your  streets,  who  might  have  earned 
A  decent  maintenance,  save  for  your  edict — 
Listen  to  their  demands,  they  are  but  just ! 

Lord  of  K.    Wouldst  thou  dictate  this,  that,  and 
the  other  to  me?— 
Demand  my  daughter  first,  then  rule  the  state  ? 

PhU,  of  M.  Who  're  they  that  cry  for  bread  morn- 
ing and  night. 
Whom  you  refuse  a  morsel  ?    Tour  poor  burghers. 
Whose  fathers  fought  for  you !  They  are  not  stones. 
That  they  should  not  complain ! 

Lord  of  K.  T  is  such  as  you. 

With  busy  meddling,  that  disturb  their  souls ! 
But  get  thee  hence !  and  let  me  counsel  thee  — > 
Go  marry  thee,  to  some  poor  plodder's  daughter 
Will  keep  your  house  in  order,  mend  thy  hose. 
And  patch  the  old  man's  doublet ! 

Phil,  of  M.  Name  him  not; 

That  noble,  good  old  lord,  or  by  the  gods, 
I  shall  forget  myself! 

Lord  of  K.  Hence  with  thee,  prating  fool ! 

Hence  with  thee,  ere  I  summon  one,  whose  trade 
Is  to  chastise  young  insolence  like  thine ! 

PhiL  qfM.A  day  may  come,  when  we  will  count 
for  this !  [He  goes  out. 

Lord  of  K.  And  this  is  he,  to  whom  the  people  look 
As  to  a  new  Messiah !    Heaven  and  earth ! 
Am  I  to  stand  girt  round  with  armed  men, 
And  thus  be  threatened  ?~  What  are  dungeons  for. 
But  to  confine  such  rebels !    Out  upon  me, 
Tq  let  such  meddlers  loose!  Marry  my  daughter! 
By  Jove,  I  '11  marry  him  to  the  strongest  chains 
Within  my  deepest  dungeon ! 

Those  old  dues. 
Which  as  my  vassals  they  have  long  withstood, 
I  will  demand,  and  lay  strong  hold  on  them 
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Aaidrfeitof  theaoil!    GoUnlUldoit; 
And  come  what  will,  I  '11  cnuh  this  home  of  Maine ! 

[HegoaouL 


SCENE  II. 

Jda't  apartment  ~  Ida  and  Bertha  together  ~  Bertha 
has  a  bunch  <if  lUieM  <^  the  valley  in  her  hand. 

Ma.  Nay,  blame  him  not !  Why  need  be  shun  to  ask 
My  hand  in  marriage  openly  ?    He  'a  brave, 
My  father  knows  he  ia ;  and  his  descent 
Is  noble  as  mine  own ;  and  this  adventure 
Hath  given  such  fair  advantage  to  his  suit 
That  he  may  freely,  fearlessly  avow  it ! 

Berth.    He  has  avowed,  and  is  a  fool  for 's  pains ! 
For  what  must  he  come  here  to  make  a  quarrel  — 
To  spoil  the  daintiest  romance  that  e'er 
Gladdened  the  dull  life  of  a  castled  lady ! 
I  told  thee  bow  't  would  be  —  I  knew  my  uncle 
Better  tha9  thou  or  be  did! 

Ida.  But  he  swore 

That  he  should  have  his  asking,  be  't  what  'twould ; 
And  that  their  ancient  bate  should  be  forgotten  :  — 
I  know  he  '11  not  gainsay 't ! 

Berth.  "  <  HewUl!  hehas! 

And  even  now  has  sworn  his  utter  ruin  — 
It  is  one  thing  to  promise  while  in  danger. 
But  a  far  different  to  fulfil  in  safety. 
There  is  a  gulpb  of  hate,  wider  than  ever, 
That  sunders  you,  which  love  can  ne'er  o'erpass ! 

Ida.     Nay,  Berths,  nay,  Philip  will  ne'er  desert 
me! 

Berth.    Philip  hath  gone  from  hence  as  black  as 
night; 
I  never  saw  rage  look  more  terrible  — 
I  met  him  on  the  stair. 

Ida.  What  said  he  to  theef 

Berth.    He  saw  me  not,  nor  spoke,  but  stalked  oo, 
muttering ; 
And  while  his  eyes  flashed  fire,  be  flung  these  flowers 
Under  bis  very  feet,  as  if  they  were 
The  reason  of  his  anger. 

Ida.  Not  those  flowers! 

Berth    Ay,  but  he  did,  as  if  their  touch  defiled 
him! 

Ida.    Well,  then,  it  is  an  augury  of  ill ! 
Those  flowers  were  mine,  and  he  knew  how  I  loved 

them. 
I  thmk  I  never  told  thee  why  I  loved 
The  lily  of  the  valley. 

Berth.  No,  sweet  cousin. 

Ida.    I'll  tell  thee  now,  it  suiteth  the  occasion. 
Twixt  Maine  and  Kronberg  was  there  ever  ieud  — 
Our  love  seemed  almost  an  unnatural  thing ; 
Our  fathers  hated,  like  their  sires  of  old ; 
And  who  was  strongest,  trod  the  other  down* 
As  we  do  them.    Their  line  was  in  decay ; 
The  ancient  state  had  fallen  from  their  house ; 
Nought  but  its  name  remained ;  my  father  saw  it, 
And  triumphed  in  their  fall.    The  Lord  of  Maine 
Hated  my  father  with  no  lewer  hate ; 


And  each  decaying  vestige  of  hia 

Provoked  a  curse  upon  us.    Strange  it  was. 

Our  fathers  hating  thus,  our  motheis  loved. 

And  were  each  other's  dear,  though  aecret  iiiend. 

And  yet  they  were  ao  diflforent ! 

My  s^iveet  Bother 
Was  a  mild,  delicate  lady,  meek  and  timid  — 
She  had  hard  measure  dealt  her  by  her  husband ; 
Alas,  that  I  should  say 't,  and  yet 't  was  ao ! 
She  had  no  friend  to  counsel  or  conaole  her. 
Save  Philip's  mother;  and  to  her  she  opened 
Her  inmost  bleeding  heart.    Oh,  how  I  loved 
The  Lady  of  Maine  for  weeping  with  my  mother!* 
She  was  a  Lutheran ;  a  grave,  stem  woman. 
Of  a  mi^estic  presence ;  such  a  one 
As  would  have  kept  a  fortress  through  a  siege , 
And  died  ere  she  had  yielded !  —  T  can  aee  her. 
In  her  black  velvet  robe,  and  hooded  coiC 
Sitting  beside  my  mother,  and  out-pouring 
Her  eloquent  consolations.    I  then  wondered 
What  they  could  mean  —  I  underatood  them  aAer! 
And  I  remember,  from  my  earliest  childhood. 
Whene'er  my  father  went  unto  the  chaae. 
We  paid  our  secret  visits ; — he  ne'er  knew 
What  a  great  love  there  was  b^twewi  our  motheii. 
And  what  a  gloomy  place  was  that  of  Maine! 
Silent,  and  full  of  old,  decaying  things ; 
Old  pictures,  and  old  tarnished  fumitare. 
And  I  remember  roaming  up  and  down 
Its  gloomy  halls  with  Philip,  then  a  boy  ; 
And  all  Uie  legends  old,  he  used  lo  tell  nae. 
Of  dames,  and  warrior-lords,  and  armed  ghotda. 
Live  in  my  memory  yet.    Ah,  'twas  unkind 
To  fling  these  flowen  away !— But  I  've  not  told  Ass 
Wherefore  I  bve  those  flowers. 
Berth.  Well,  tell  me  oam, 

Ida.  My  gentle  mother  died. 

And  I  was  a  bereaved  child  indeed !  -^ 
The  Lady  of  Maine  came  never  to  our  bouses 
E'en  in  my  mother's  life,  and  now  but  seldom 
It  was  my  chance  to  meet  her ;  yet  ahe  loved  me ; 
And  when  we  met,  from  her  maternal  heart 
Poured  counsel  out,  and  blessing,  which  auatained 
My  orphaned  spirit  till  we  met  again. 
She  was  my  second  mother,  well  beloved  I 
Philip  and  I  ne'er  met  fi>r  several  years ; 
Until  one  eve  as  I  was  wandering  oot. 
He  stood  before  me, — not  the  merry  boy. 
But  the  tall,  earnest  man  —  so  like  his  mother! 
Ah,  gentle  cousin,  a  little  moment's  space  ; 
The  glancing  of  an  eye ;  one  spoken  word. 
Decides  our  destiny !    We  had  been  frienda. 
Long-parted  friends,  and  virith  warm  hearta  we  met!— 
He  brought  me  flowers —flowen  of  that  very  kind, 
A  token  from  his  mother,  who  e'en  then 
Lay  at  the  point  of  death !  Sweet  flowers  are  they, 
Which  my  poor  mother  loved,  and  used  to  gather 
From  out  their  garden,  for  they  grew  not  here. 
He  knew  wherefore  I  loved  them ;  —  and  aince  then 
They  have  been  flowers  that  symbolled  love  between 

us. 
Ah,  was  it  hot  unkind  to  fling  them  henee  f 
His  mother  died — and  we  two  wept  together; 
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But  oh,  what  bliH  grew  oat  of  that  great  sonow !  — 
Meeting!  at  mom,  at  ooon,  at  eventide! 
What  predooa  hopea  of  ending  that  old  hate 
By  oar  new  love !    My  father  knew  it  not — 
Heaven  pardon  me  for  that  aweet  crime  of  love! 

Berth.   Why  nak  lo  dear  a  atake  upcHi  one  throw  f 

Ida,    My  father  knowa  hie  worth,  and  the  ationg 
hold 
He  has  upon  the  people ;  't  were  unwise. 
In  theie  bad  timea,  to  make  a  foe  of  Philip. 

Berth.   Hark,  hark,  my  uncle  calleth  to  the  chaie! 

IdcL    It  if  a  cheerful  voice,  I  '11  not  believe 
He  is  angered,  Bertha.    Let  us  go ! 

Berth,  [atide.]  The  deepeat  waters  ever  are  the 
stillest!  [They go  out 


SCENE  ni. 

A  deedate  room  in  the  Cattle  of  Maine-'the  Lord  qf 
Maine  and  a  ttranger  partaking  refrethmenL 

Lord  rf  M,    Yes,  sir,  thtoe  centuries  back  our 
house  held  sway 
As  princes  in  this  land ;  lineaUy  descended 
From  the  good  Emperor  Albert: — Three  descents 
Give  us  an  emperor's  daughter.    My  grandsire. 
The  child  of  this  alliance,  was  accounted 
'  The  first  man  of  his  age:  in  council  great; 
A  valiant  soldier,  and  a  statesman  wise. 

Strang.    That  vrss  the  celebrated  John  of  Maine. 

Lord  of  M.    The  same!  all  Europe  knew  him; 
every  state 
Had  caus^  to  blem  him,  save  the  single  state 
Which  was  his  patrimony ;  small  enough. 
And  yet  a  fair  domain,  though  all  too  small 
For  a  soul  large  as  his.    Hence  't  was  involved 
In  that  great  debt  which  dragged  it  to  the  earth. 
Like  the  wild  vine  which  winds  itself  about 
Some  stately  fbreatXree,  and  hows  it  down ; 
Upon  whose  ruin  springs  a  monstrous  growth  — 
A  loathed,  fungus-growth,  poisonous  and  rank ! 

Strang.  The  House  of  Kronberg,  didst  thou  plainly 
speak, 
Thou  'dst  liken  to  this  thing. 

Lord  of  M,  I  name  no  names ! — 

But  eat ;  — thou  'rt  freely  welcome !    This  poor  land 
Hath  many  weary  wanderera  who  lack  bread. 
Eat  then,  my  fnend ;  there  are  not  many  roofr 
That  dare  give  strangers  welcome :— 't  is  coarw  fare, 
But  what  my  son  and  I,  and  our  poor  household 
Find  palatable. 

Strang.  Then,  thou  hast  a  son  f 

Lord  <tf  M.    A  &ir  young  man ;  some  two  and 
twenty  years 
May  be  his  age ;  the  sole  child  of  my  life. 
A  fair  young  man,  the  hope  of  my  grey  haiis ; 
I  've  trained  him  in  all  arts  that  fit  a  noble, 
Hawking  and  hunting,  and  his  weapon's  use ; 
And  natura  has  endowed  him  like  a  prince  — 
I  'd  match  him  against  any !    Here  he  comes  — 
Judge  for  thyself;  I  *ve  travelled  in  my  time. 
And  know  what  nobles  should  be. 


jGnter  raiup :  he  throws  down  hie  cap  withaut  noticing 

the  stranger. 

I  *ve  a  guest, 

Philip;  I  have  a  guest,  thou  see'st  him  not ! 

PhiL    I  crave  your  pardon,  I  observed  him  not ! 

Lord  ofM.  Where  host  thou  ridden  this  morning 

— •  to  the  chase  ? 

PAtt  Am  I  a  child  to  have  my  actions  questioned  ? 

Ender  hildkbiund. 

AiU.  Alas,  my  lord,  the  horse  you  have  brought  in 
All  in  a  foaming  sweat,  trembling  each  joint. 
Has  dropped  down  dead ; — it  has  been  over-ridden— 
And  't  is  our  only  horM  —  none  have  we  left ; 
And  'twas  so  lean ;  the  carcase  will  bring  nothing ! 
VhiL    The  devil  take  the  horse ! 
Strang,  [aside.]  A  proper  youth! 

r  faith,  he  does  the  old  roan's  schooling  credit ! 
Lprd  of  M.  [aside  to  PhUip.]  'T  is  a  strange  mood 
is  on  thee ;  all  unmeet 
For  stranger  eyes  to  witness !    Pray  bethink  thee, 
Thou  art  no  brawler  in  the  public  streets. 
PhiL    I  know  not  what  I  am! 
Lord  of  M.  [to  the  stranger.]  Pardon  me,  fUeDd, 
And  hold  it  not  uncourteoos,  if  I  crave 
Your  absence. 

Strtmg.  Ay,  my  lord,  it  is  unmeet 

A  dog  should  look  into  a  noble's  face 
If  his  shoe  pinch ! 
PhiL  How !  dost  thou  pnte  again  f 

Strang,  [to  the  Lord  of  ilf .]  You  did  propose  that 
I  should  judge  myself 
Of  your  son's  breeding ;  'tis  a  proper  youth ! 
I  'd  match  him  against  any !  ha !  ha !  ha ! 
PhiL  Out  with  thee,  hound !   Out,  or  thou  shalt  be 

gagged! 
Str€uig.    Farewell !  But  as  the  ghost  spoke  unto 
Brutus, 
I  '11  meet  with  thee  again  at  Phillippl ! 

[He  goes  out 
Lord  of  M.    For  shame !  He  was  a  poor  man,  and 
a  stranger! 
Thou  hast  abashed  thy  father;  and  God  knows 
It  was  in  honest  pride  I  boasted  of  thee ! 
PhU.    I  thank  thee  not,  to  make  a  boast  of  me ! 
Jjord  ef  M.    My  son,  I  cannot  understand  thy  hu- 
mour ! 
PhSL    Why  ooukl'st>iot  breed  me  up  as  poor  men 
aref 
Teach  me  to  cringe,  to  stoop,  and  humbly  beg? 
Why  could'st  not  put  a  hatchet  in  my  hand, 
And  train  my  will  to  use  it  f    What  am  I  f 
Noble !  and  yet  who  may  not  match  with  nobles! 
Lord  of  M.    What,  hast  thou  at  a  tournay  ridden 
again, 
And  been  insulfed  for  thy  poverty  — 
Again  been  jeered  at  for  a  faded  doublet  f 
PhU.    No! 

Lord  of  M.  Then  pray  what  is  this  arrant  foolery? 

PAtZ.    If  thou  will  hear  it— hear  it!    I  have  been 

To  ask  Lord  Kronberg's  daughter's  hand  in  marriage! 

Lord  (fM    Thou  ask  the  Lord  of  Kronberg'i 

daughter's  hand ! 
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Good  heavens  preserve  me!  Went  and  bowed  thyself 
Unto  that  hateful  tyrant — asked  his  daughter! 
Phil.  Well,  what  of  that?  Why  need'st  thou  chafe 
it  o'er 
As  if  *twere  strange  that  I  should  love  a  woman  ? 
Lord  of  M.    Were  there  no  women  in  the  world 
but  her — 
That  thou  must  go  and  be  a  cringing  fool 
To  that  man  of  all  othen ! 

Phil.  And  that  man 

Shall  bow  himself  to  me.  and  humbly  Fue 
That  I  would  wed  his  daughter!  and  by  heaven 
I  will  not  wed  her  then !    I  '11  have  revenge ! 
Lord  of  M.    Peace  with  these  hectoring  threats, 
thou  boasting  fool ! 
What  can  he  do  that 's  poor  and  powerless  7 
Phil.    Thou  should 'st  have  made  me  base;  have 
crushed  my  spirit, 
And  shaped  me  out  some  humbler  path  to  tread ! 
Lord  of  M.    I  never  bade  thee  ask  a  wife  from 
Kronberg, 
And  bow  thyself  to  him,  that  he  might  spurn  thee ! 
Thou  hast  abased  thyself,  and  me  in  thee ; 
Thou  art  a  servile  dog,  and  I  could  beat  thee ! 
PhiL    Stand  back,  old  man !— I'm  in  no  mood  of 
patience  — 
Stand  beck,  my  father,  and  provoke  me  not ! 

[He  goes  out 
uord  of  3f.    This  was  the  maddest  folly  e'er  1 
heard  of! 
He  ask  the  hand  of  haughty  Kronbei|;'B  daughter! 
Show  to  that  hated  house  our  poverty ! 
Present  himself  a  wrooer  in  that  garb ! 
Ride  on  that  starveling  jade  to  ask  a  wife 
From  the  proud  line  of  Kronberg ! 

Enier  hildebrand. 

Hild,  Good,  my  lord, 

Here  have  I  brought  the  poor  beast's  shoes.  They'll 

make 
A  little  towards  her  price.    May't  please  3rou,  sir, 
To  walk  to  the  court  yard  ? 

[He  goet  out. 
Lard  of  M.  Ay,  the  poor  beast! 

And  this  disaster  comes  of  that  fool's  wooing ; 

[HefnllowM  HUdebrand. 


SCENE  IV. 

Several  day$  aflerwards^-<in  unfrequented  rood  near 
the  city — Evening 

Enier  the  stranger,  dressed  in  Ote  costume  of  the 
country,  as  oaston  the  patriot. 

I  owe  him  payment  for  his  railing  words ! 
And  with  full  interest  will  I  pay  him  back 
Every  indignity !    He  shalt  be  mine  — 
Body  and  soul,  in  life  and  death,  be  mine.' 
1  '11  work  him  to  my  purpose ;  for  in  him 
Lie  elements  of  ruin  —  pride,  ambition, 
And  hatred  and  revenge,  glossed  o'er  or  hidden 
By  a  fair  show  of  patriotic  virtues  — 
The  very  man  to  be  the  people's  idol! 


Enter  philip. 
But  here  he  comes !  Welcome,  young  heir  of  M 
My  musings  were  of  thee ! 

PhU.  And  what  of  me  7 

Art  thou  not  he  that  with  a  braggart's  threat 
Defied  me  heretofore  f 

OasL  Thy  father's  goeet, 

I  owe  thee  grateful  thanks ;  but  unto  thee. 
The  patriot-saviour,  I  owe  humble  service! 

Phil.    I  am  not  used  to  service  —  none  I  nei 

Crast.  But  I  will  serve  thee  as  thou  wott'st  nc 
Give  thee  revenge  on  him  thy  soul  has  curaed ! 

PhiL    Did  I  not  call  thee  braggart  7     Let  m< 

Gast,   Nay,  then  against  thy  will  I  *1J  serve  t 
listen ! 
Like  thee,  I  've  sworn  a  patriot's  deep  revenge 
Upon  the  house  of  Kronberg — wherefore  so. 
It  matters  not,  for  whom  has  he  not  wronged  7 
And  't  is  not  I  alone  have  sworn  revenge. 

Nor  thou  and  I — ^nor  twenty  more  than  us 

But  twenty  times  a  thousand  in  this  league 
Are  banded  heart  and  hand ! 

PhiL  [aside.]  Yet  in  despite 

Of  my  good  angel  I  must  listen  to  him  ! 

GasL    Hear'st  thou  me  f 

PhiL  I  do,  what  aay'st  thou  liu 

GasL    Thou  hast  dwelt  in  these  sequestered 
of  Maine, 
And  hast  not  known  that  the  great  earth  went  n 
Get  thee  among  the  people ;  to  the  herds 
In  the  remotest  dells,  and  hear  them  talk ; 
They  are  more  of  men  than  thou ! 

Pfi^  In  ^vords,  pei 

GasL    Stand  by  the  vine-dressers  upon  the  h 
And  they  will  be  thy  teachers !    Ask  the  motfai 
The  earliest  words  her  lisping  boy  shall  speak. 
And  she  will  tell  thee,  curses  on  the  oppressor! 
If  these  arouse  thee  not.  go  to  the  city. 

And  hear  the  meagre  workman  at  his  loom 

There  are  who  call  his  muttered  musings  tressc 

PhU.  All  this  I  know — ^I  know  they  curse  the  ty 
And  they  have  need.    But  how  know'st  thou 

league 
Together  for  revolt? 

Gast.  I  am  of  them ! 

Have  bound  myself  with  them — have  swoin  - 

them, 
To  see  the  downfall  of  the  house  of  Kronbeig ! 
Hast  thou  a  heart  to  do  as  thou  hast  sworn* 
The  path  is  open  to  thee  ,*  fortune  ofiers 
A  golden  opportunity ;  and  thon. 
If  thou  art  the  generous  patriot  that  thou  seem'si 
May'st  make  thy  name  as  great  as  that  of  Brutu 
Be  Father  and  Preserver  of  the  people ! 

PhiL    By  lawful  right,  the  lordship  im  our  owi 

Oast.  The  people  love  you,  call  you  loit]  alrei 

Phil.  Hark  ye,  my  friend,  can  you  gain  me  ac 
To  these  caballing  spirits  in  the  city  7 

GasL  Most  joyfully !  Give  me  your  hand,  brav< 
You  are  the  roan  on  whom  all  hearts  ar«  set! 

PhiL    Let  us  begone ! 

GasL  No  moment  let  us  lose ! 

[Theygoojftqgei 
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SCENE  V. 

A  large  tmdted  room,  lighted  hy  an  iron  lamp — 
Gaston,  Arnold,  Henry,  Conrad,  and  three  aoldiert, 
fitting  round  a  table,  at  the  head  of  which  ii  a 
vacant  teat 

GasL    Til  good  to  see  you  here!  What  are  yoar 
tidings  7 

Con.  Seven  hundred  men  with  me,  true  ai  the  ore 
We  dig  from  out  the  mines,  have  ta'en  the  oath; 
Men  t»awny  as  myself —  look  at  my  arms ! 
We  are  not  babes  in  muscle ;  we  can  deal 
Blows  that  require  no  second ! 

OasL  -Are  ye  armed  ? 

Com.  The  half  of  us  are  armed !  We  've  stinted  us 
Of  ibod — have  lived  like  dogs,  we  and  our  children, 
To  hoard  the  means  that  might  obtain  us  arms ! 

RoL    Devoted  men !    Antiquity  can  boast 
No  truer  hearts  than  yours! 

Am.  I  met,  last  night» 

In  the  deep  glen  of  Sami,  fifteen  men, 
Sent  out  from  fifteen  districts  in  the  hills. 
To  swear  to  us  allegiance.    Ye  may  count 
Upon  five  hundred  men,  both  jfoung  and  old, 
Serfi  of  the  soil,  who  have  been  trampled  on 
Till,  like  the  wounded  adder,  they  turn  round 
And  bitb  the  foot  that  galls  them !    Then  are  none 
Truer  thannhese  stout  children  of  the  soil ! 
They'll  do  the  cause  good  service ;  and  for  arms^ 
Have  sworn  to  turn  the  sickle  and  the  scjrtha 
To  weapons,  that  shall  mow  a  harvest  down. 
Redder  and  richer  than  the  fields  affwd ! 

GasL    'Tis  well !  who  now  is  spokesman  for  the 
army? 

Soldier.    All,  all  are  disafibcted,  as  ye  know. 
And  murmur  for  their  long  arrears  of  pay ! 
And  all.  excepting  four  old  companies, 
^Vhom  Kronberg  by  his  partial  fiivour  won. 
And  over  whom  command  Segbert  and  Nicholas, 
Each  several  man  is  yours ;  and  ye  may  count 
Upon  ten  thousand  good  and  trusty  swords, 
Wielded  by  hands  omnipotent  as  death. 

RoL    T  is  the  ten  thousand  of  the  Grecian  story ! 
The  invincible  ten  thousand ! 

GasL  Brave,  bold  hearts ! 

Soldiers  of  freedom,  welcome  to  the  cause ! 
And  n9w  I  scarce  need  say,  that  in  the  city 
Five  thousand  more  are  leagued  unto  our  band. 
Each  with  his  arms,  which  as  his  household  gods 
Make  his  hearth  Freedom's  altar! 

All  is  ready. 
Saving  the  most  important  part  of  all. 
The  appointment,  time  and  place,  and  naming  wisely 
A  general  leader  of  the  sevenl  bands. 

7%6  door  suddenly  opens,  and  hans  clkf,  an  artificer, 

rushes  in. 

Jims.    If  3rou  have  tears  within  your  eyes,  weep 
them; 
If  you  have  human  hearts,  let  them  drop  blood — 
Ob  sirs,  I  've  seen  the  saddest,  saddest  sight ! 

Several  voices.  What  hast  thou  seen  7  Say  qi^ckly 
what  thou  mean'st! 
6 


Hans.    They  tore  him  from  his  house;  his  wifo 
e*en  now 
Upon  her  bed  of  death  — his  little  children 
Filling  the  air  with  their  most  piteous  voices! 

GasL    Whom  speak  ye  of 7 

Hans.  He  had  been  here,  even  now 

But  that  he  staid  to  watch  bis  dying  wile ! 
They  heard  that  he  had  arms  —  they  searched  he» 

bed  — 
They  cast  her  on  the  floor,  a  dying  woman ; 
And  in  the  wretched  straw  whereon  she  lay 
They  found  his  arms !    Oh  sirs,  they  found  his  arms ! 

Gast.    Pr'ytbee  whose  arms  7 

Hans.  I  told  ye,  my  poor  brother's !— > 

I  '11  tell  ye  more  —  they  racked  him  on  the  wheel, 
And  he  a  feeble  man,  a  child  in  frame  — 
He 's  dead !  I  saw  him  die,  with  mine  own  eyes ! 

All.    Betrayed  he  aught  7 

Hans.  How  dare  ye  ask  me  that ! 

Oh  I  could  tear  out  every  tongue  that  asks 
If  Wilhelm  were  a  traitor! 

Henry.  Poor,  brave  man ! 

Han9.    Why  sit  ye  here,  looking  like  senselea 
stones  7 
Oh !  had  ye  seen  that  dying  woman's  face ; 
Had  ye  but  heard  those  little  children's  wail ; 
Had  ye  but  seen  that  steadfast  patriot  die  -— 
Ye  would  have  sworn,  by  heaven,  and  earth,  and  hell. 
To  be  their  good  avengers  — 

AU.  We  do  swear! 

GasL    Ye  swear— by  heaven,  and  earth,  and  hell, 
ye  swear 
To  bring  down  tenfold  vengeance  for  the  blood 
Of  this  brave  man ;  and  for  his  children's  teaia* 
And  for  the  groan  of  his  poor  dying  wife  — 
Ye  swear? 

AIL         We  dot 

Gast.  So  help  ye  gods  and  men, 

As  ye  do  keep  your  oath ! 

AU.  Amen,  amen! 

Hans.    You  have  not  bound  yourself! 

Gast.  I  will  do  more 

Than  utter  empty  words!  will  give  you  him 
Who  shall  accomplish  for  you  your  revenge ! 

[He  goes  ouL  and  returns  leading  in 
Philip  of  Maine. 
Know  ye  this  man,  my  friends  7 

AU.  We  know  him  well, 

We  love  him  well !  T  is  the  good  heir  of  Maine ! 

Gast.  Ye  know  that  they  of  right  possess  the  land. 

RoL    The  liuie  children  know't!~thu8  says  the 
legend, 

**  Gold  and  gain,  sun  and  rain. 
Came  with  Maine ;  and  will  again !" 

QiuL  Ye  know  how  they  have  suflered,  like  your* 

selves  — 
Their  deadliest  foe  is  the  cold  tyrant  Kronbeig! 
Henry.  Ay,  they  have  sufiered  sore— and  this  good 

lord  — 
Con.   He  saved  my  aged  father  from  the  gallowa ! 
Henry.    'T  was  he,  that  in  my  quarrel  drew  his 

sword  — 
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When  I  defied  that  infiimoui  collector 

To  croH  my  threihold — ^*tiB  a  well  known  ilbry ! 

Am.    T  waa  he  that  led,  and  clothed,  and  kept  in 
ahelter — 

PkU.    Peace !  peace !  I  came  not  here  to  crave 
your  thanka. 
This  was  bat  common  Bervice  —  I  'II  do  more, 
I  will  make  one  with  you  in  your  great  caute ! 

Henry.    God  blen  you  \  you  were  ever  the  poor 
man's  friend ! 

All,  Success  will  then  be  sure !  God  save  you,  sir. 

PhU.  Dear  friends  and  honest,  I  am  one  with  you. 
Are  ye  poor  7  so  am  I !  Are  ye  despised, 
And  trampled  on  7  so  have  I  been  my  life  long ! 
Do  you  fare  hard  f  so  have  I  fkred  from  boyhood  I 
Are  your  hands  hardened  with  your  daily  toil  ? 
Look  ye  at  mine !  are  these  a  noble's  hands. 
Fair  as  a  woman's,  decked  with  costly  jewels, 
Each  one  of  which  would  feed  and  clothe  your  house- 
holds f 
No  —  I  must  till  the  earth,  plough,  work  in  mines, 
Do  any  servile  labour  to  support  me 
And  my  good  aged  father,  and  receive 
With  humble  thanki  the  pittance  of  my  toil ; 
So  are  we  fallen,  through  the  proud  oppressor 
That  fattens  on  our  blood !    Shall  it  be  thus— 
Thus  shall  we  toil,  and  groan ! 

No,  no !  my  friends, 
Thanki  to  brave  men  like  you,  we  will  be  free ! 
We  will  assert  our  human  dignity,  —  , 

Our  birth-right  as  free  men !  Thank  you,  my  friends, 
That  you  have  thus  decreed ;  (or  in  my  lone, 
And  solitary  home  I  made  my  vow  — 
The  downfall  of  the  tyrant !  yet  to  it 
There  was  no  witness,  save  the  heavens  above. 
Thinking  upon  your  wrongs,  I  wept  alone  ; 
Alone  I  made  my  prayer,  when  gracious  Heaven, 
Compassionating  its  oppressed  children. 
Brought,  as  by  chance,  this  breve  man  in  my  way, 
Even  when  the  cursed  tyrant  had  oppressed  me 
Beyond  my  soul's  endurance.      Why,  do  ye  ask  f 
Because  I  was  like  you  —  like  you,  brave  men. 
Because  I  was  a  poor  man !   Noble  hearts, 
Will  ye  have  me  a  brother? 

AIL  We  will,  we  Willi 

Gatt.    And  my  beloved  sons,  I,  who  have  been 
To  this  good  cause  a  fiither,  and  have  chosen 
This  young  man  for  my  son,  name  him  your  leader. 
Speak,  do  ye  like  the  choice  7 

AU,  We  do.  we  do! 

Henry.  Not  for  our  oath's  sake  to  abide  thy  choice 
Shall  he  be  chose !  Tis  we  elect  him  leader ! 

AIL    We  do,  we  do !    T  is  we  elect  him  leader ! 

G<ui.    My  son,  these  men  are  breve,  true  men  and 
breve, 
Be  worthy  of  their  choice !    Te  righteous  hearts — 
Ye  poor  men  who  are  crushed  —  ye  noble  spirits. 
Hungering  and  thirsting  after  truth  and  justice. 
Look  on  this  man !    He  will  be  as  a  god,  — 
Maintain  your  upright  cause  and  crush  the  tyrent 
Join  hands,  and  lake  an  oath  of  fealty  to  him! 

PhU.    Brethren,  ye  shall  not  take  an  ooth  to  me 
Blindly,  and  without  knowmg  what  ye  swear  for! 


It  is  for  the  down-hurling  of  the  tyrant ; 
For  the  upholding  right  — to  give  the  poor 
Tiie  labour  of  his  hands.  —  It  is  to  open. 
And  to  dispense  from  coflen  ye  have  filled ; 
To  feed  the  hungry  and  to  clothe  the  naked  — 
To  make  just  law  the  guardian  of  the  people ; 
And  give  the  people  their  just  rights  aa  men ! 
It  is  for  this,  that  I  will  be  your  leader — 
Are  ye  content  ? 
AIL  A  thousand  times  content ! 

[Tkeyjim  kamdi. 
'  Oiut  Ye  swear,  as  the  deputed  ageniB  of  the  canse^ 
To  serve  both  night  and  day  this  leal,  good  man, 
PhiUp  of  Maine,  whom  ye  have  chosen  leader! 
AIL    Soheavenaupportosasv^e  keep  the  oath! 
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ACT  II.  — SCENE  L 

Several  day$  a/ierwardt  —  a  tmdU  aparimeni  in  At 
Catde  of  Maine ;  ike  Lord  o/Mcunet  with  the  BibU 
before  him. 

And  all  these  ftlngs  he  snflered  for  oor  aakee  — 
The  roan  without  a  sin,  for  sinnen'  oakea ! 
Reviled  on,  and  he  answered  not  again ; 
Smitten,  and  he  smote  hot,  though  had  he  willed  it, 
Myriads  of  angels  would  have  ta'en  bis  pfert ! 
A  man  of  Borrows,  and  with  grief  acquainted. 
Yet  patient  as  the  lamb  before  its  shearers ; — 
And  this  the  Son  of  God !  higher  than  all  power. 
Glory,  or  domination  of  the  earth! 
More  royal  than  a  king— than  saints  more  hcAy, 
Though  born  among  the  lowly  of  the  world  -^ 
The  son  of  a  poor  carpenter ;  the  friend 
Of  humble  fishermen,  and  simple  vromen  !  — 
What  matters  it  where  our  poor  lives  wear  out ; 
Whether  in  palaces  enrobed  in  purple. 
Or  lying  down  in  huts  on  wretched  stravr. 
With  the  ashamed  outcasts  of  the  earth  ? 
What  matters  it  in  the  great  day  of  count? 
Saving  that  in  the  balance  of  the  oppressed. 
Then  will  be  made  a  reckoning  for  his  wrongs. 
Enough,  I  will  not  murmur  —  I  will  leave 
My  righteous  cause  in  the  great  Judge's  hands! 

Enter  HiuiKBaANix 

Bringest  thou  any  tidings  of  my  son  ? 
*    HUd.'    My  lord,  as  I  was  standing  near  the  ford. 
One  mufided  in  his  doak  passed  by  me  twice. 
Looking  into  my  face  as  if  to  question 
My  countenance :  *'  Good  friend,'*  said  I, 
"  What  dost  thou  need  of  me  ?"   "  Art  Hildebrsnd  f 
He  asked.    "  And  if  I  were,  what  then  V  said  L 
"I've  tidings  for  thy  master,'*  he  rejoined. 
And  forthwith  drew  this  writing  firom  his  breasC, 
And  bade  me  give  it  you. 

Lord  o/M.  Thanks,  my  good  servant 

[HUdebrtnui  goee  eeL 

Lord  cf  M.  [rtad»:\  **  Have  not  a  fear  ^  me,  I 
shall  be  heard  of 
Anon,  in  otherwise  than  heretofore  1*' 
Thank  God,  he 's  free !  It  is  not  as  I  ftared, 
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rhat  be  had  ikllen  into  crael  hands  — 
My  son  it  tafe !    Now  welcome  evil  fortune, 
Since  it  will  cnvh  me  nngly ! 

Enter  HILDKBKAND  voUh  OH  eld  tword  drawm. 

HUd.  Oh  my  master, 

A  dozen  honemen  now  are  at  the  gate ; 
They  bear  the  cognizance  of  Kronberg's  house. 

Lord  of  M.    Admit  them ;  I  am  ready ! 

HUd.  No.  my  master. 

They  shall  not  take  you  thus  ?  The  gates  are  barred, 
And  they  shall  beat  them  down  to  gain  admittance ; 
And  they  shall  pass  my  body  to  win  yours! 

[HefoMtent  the  ^oor  and  vrindowSt  and 
barricades  them  with  furniture. 

Lord  of  M.    These  are  but  poor  defences ! 
//iZrf.  I  will  prove  them : 

Whate'er  is  youis  shall  do  good  service  for  you ! 
hard  of  M.    But  spare  thyself,  good  Hildebrand ! 
HUd.  My  loitl. 

Have  I  been  in  your  service  seventy  years ; 
Eaten  of  your  bread,  and  drunken  of  your  cup ; 
Been  cherished  on  your  hearth ;  been  called  your 

friend, 
But  to  desert  you  in  the  neediest  time  f 

[A  loud  battering  is  heard  at  the  gates. 
Lord  of  M,    Nay  then,  I  '11  do  my  best 

[He  arms  himself. 

Hild  Ob !  would,  my  lord, 

I  had  a  young  roan's  vigour  in  my  arm ; 
Would  I  were  such  as  when  by  Sami's  stream 
I  stood  upon  the  eve  of  Childermas, 
And  saved  a  drowning  man ! 

Lord  ef  M.  The  lord  of  Kraibeig ! 

Ah,  Hildelmind  !  he  has  forgot  that  service. 

HUd,    My  lord,  be  soon  forgot  it !  Scarce  a  month 
After  that  night,  I  crossed  him  in  the  chase. 
And,  'caoae  I  could  not  answer  to  his  question 
Of  "  which  way  went  the  boar  f  his  savage  hound 
Was  set  to  tear  my  fleeh !    In  vain  I  cried, 
"  r  am  poor  Hildebrand,  who  laved  jwxt  life !" 
He  passed  me  with  a  curse !    Oh  for  the  strength 
I  wasted  on  the  eve  of  Childermas ! 

Lard  t^  M.  The  poor  man  hath  his  evil  in  this  life, 
His  feckooing  in  the  next ! 

[The  gates  give  way  ^pith  a  Umi  crash, 

HUd,  Cune  that  ^d  wood ! 

Now,  my  dear  master,  back,  this  is  my  place ! 

[He  stations  himself  at  the  door ;  loud  voices 
and  heavy  footsteps  are  heard  wit/Umf, 
Ufhich  then  pass  off  in  the  dielanoe, 

HUd.    They  've  lost  the  scent !    Ob,  my  most  ex- 
cellent matter. 
If  raan*8  good  deeds  have  any  worth  with  heaven, 
Then  should  these  sacred  walls  be  kept  from  ruin — 
Would  that  our  Lutheran  faith,  like  thein  of  Rome, 
Gave  us  kind  saints  to  take  our  house's  quarrel ! 
Lord  of  Mi     Peace,  peace,  good  friend,  I  hear 

approaching  voices. 
1«<  Voice,    [outnde.]    Hers  hides  the  ancient  fox ; 

come,  now  unearth  him ! 
2md  Voice.    This  is  the  only  habitable  comer ! 


1st  Voice.    Give's  here  the  straw  and  matches,  by 

my  troth 
We  '11  serve  them  as  the  hornet,  bum  them  out! 

HUd.    The  dogs !  they  '11  bum  us  out ! 

Lord  of  M.  Hist,  Hildebrand ! 

Hild.    Let's  issue  forth,  my  lord,  and  do  our  best! 

Lord  ofM.    Let  us  go  forth ;  oars  is  a  righteous 

cause! 

But  first,  my  aged  servant,  take  a  blessing 

From  thine  old  master. 

Hild.    ^JinedinfT^        My  gracious  lord, 

May  every  power  in  heaven  defend  you- through  it! 

\Thefkants  burst  into  the  chamber.    Hildc 

brand  and  the  Lord  of  Maine  rush  out 

with  drawn  swords ;  the  men  close  upon 

them,  and  bear  off  the  Lord  of  Maine, 

leaving  Hildebrand  wounded  among  the 

burning  ruins. 


SCENE  n. 

Night  — a  rochy  glen,  at  the  entrance  of  a  lonesome 
mining  milage— a  crowd  of  men,  women  and  chUdren 
collected  together  —  Philip  of  Maine  among  them, 
unnoticed — Mother  Schwartz  stands  forward  ^^ 
meteors  and  northern  lights  are  seen  crossing  the  sky, 

Man.    These  signs  are  plain  enough ! 

Mother  S.  I  saw.  myself. 

Two  armies  from  the  north  and  south  o'  the  sky 
Come  up  like  hissing  dragons ;  and  the  heavens 
The  while  were  red  as  blood! 

Man.  And  bloody  bannera, 

And  fiery  swords  and  spears,  like  flickering  lightning. 
Are  thicker  set  than  stars ! 

Old  Man.  \Vherefore  these  signs  ? 

I  *11  tell  ye  —  to  arouse  ye  to  repentance ! 
Banners,  and  swords,  and  shields,  to  teach  that  ye 
Are  soldiers  of  a  holy  militant  church ; 
Rivers  of  blood,  to  show  the  blood  of  Christ ; 
Groonings  and  awful  sighings,  to  recall 
The  death  on  the  cross ;  and  moeiv  and  hissings 
wild  — 

Mother  S,    Peace,  driveller,  bold  your  peace ! 

find  Man.  No.  no ;  these  sigu* 

These  awful,  fiery  signs,  have  other  meanings  — 
Tokens  of  wrath,  to  show  the  end  o'  the  world 
Is  now  at  hand! 

PhUip  ofM.    I  see  these  diverse  sights 
Of  comets  and  wild  meteors  in  the  air ; 
And  streaming  fires,  which  from  the  northern  pole 
Cast  o'er  the  sky  this  wild  horrific  glare  ; 
But  what  of  these,  my  friends  f 

Theso  things  are  tokens. 
Sent  to  the  great  and  powerful  of  the  earth 
To  shake  their  souls !    High  heaven  is  wroth  with 
them ! 

Mother  S.    Thou  art  a  wise  man!  I  do  read  theee 
thinp 
As  thou.    But  haik!  here  comes  the  Innocent « 
The  poor  dumb  innocent  that  now  doth  speak  — 
Such  wonders  are  abroad! 

lit  Man.  He  has  work  to  do! 
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He  18  sent  forth  in  these  bad,  awful  times 
For  some  great  meaning! 

Mother  S,  Nothing  has  been  dcxie. 

Fearful  or  good,  which  he  has  not  foretold  -^ 
There  is  a  god  or  else  a  devil  in  him  ! 
2nd  Man.    Hist,  hist !  he  comes,  and  soon  he  will 
begin! 
Tia  thus  he  rocks  his  body  to  and  fro, 
When  the  fit's  on  him. 

[The  crowd  gives  loay,  and  the  Innocent 
enters t  tossing  his  arms  wildly,  and 
spetiking. 
Look,  they  *re  coming  from  the  clouds ! 
Thousands,  thousands ;  crowds  on  crowds ! 
Banners  streaming ;  bright  swords  flashing  — 
Onward,  onward  dashing,  crashing! 
Lo,  they  meet!    The  weak  are  strong! 
Right  is  mightier  now  than  wrong  — 
Drive  the  bloody  ploughshare  deep; 
Strike  the  sickle  in  and  reap! 
Weapons  not  of  earth  they  wield  — 
T  is  a  crimson  harvest-field ! 
Warrior,  to  the  fight  away! 
This  is  the  appointed  day! 
Cowards,  do  ye  quake  with  fear? 
Up,  the  man  of  might  is  here ! 
Where  is  he  ?  the  man  of  might  ? 
Give  him — give  him  to  my  sight! 
I  have  seen  him  in  my  sleep  — 
Heard  him  in  the  silence  deep  — 
Now  I  know  by  signs  of  fear 
That  the  man  of  might  is  here ! 
Hence !  ye  hide  him  from  my  view  — 

[He  parts  the  crowd,  and  looks  round  him. 
Where  art  thou,  O  warrior  truef 
Ha!  I  see  thee!  thou  art  he! 
Get  thee  hence  to  victory. 

[He  falls  back  insensiUe,  at  Philip's  feeL 

Many  voices.    What  wonder 's  this  ? 

Mother  S.  Thou  art  the  man  he  aimed  at 

Others.    Say,  who  art  thou  ? 

Philip.  Philip  of  Maine,  I  am. 

AU.  Philip  of  Maine !  our  leader.  Philip  of  Maine! 

Mother  S.    Whom  Heaven  has  sanctioned  by  this 
miracle ! 

AU.    It  has,  it  has! 

Mother  S.  Hurrah  for  Philip  of  Maine ! 

AU.    Hurrah  for  Philip  of  Maine ! 

Enter  jan  Schwartz  and  many  porokuen,  in  great^* 

haste. 

Jan.  S.    How !  stand  ye  here,  and  do  not  see  the 
burning  7 

Many  voices.    Where,  where  f 

Jan.  S.  Tn  the  east  —  behold  ye  not  the  light 

Crimson  as  blood  ?  T  is  the  old  house  of  Maine ! 
That  is  a-buming! 

Philip.  What,  the  Castle  of  Maine! 

Jan.  S.    Ay,  and  the  ancient  lord  is  carried  ofi* 
To  Kron berg's  dungeons ;  and  a  price  is  set 
On  his  son's  head— they  say  that  Kronberg  feara  him! 
Lord,  what  a  burning  't  is !  the  old  dry  timber 
Blazes  like  touchwood ! 


Phdip.  Carried  to  the  dungeons ! 

Jan.  S.    And  the  grand  cedar  floon   smell  Idte 
frankmcense — 
I  *11  warrant  them  they  cost  a  world  o'  money ! 
Philip.    This  shall  but  kindle  fiercer,  bloodier  veo* 

geance ! 
Jan.  S.    And  poor  old  Hildebrand  hoa  been  dug 
out! 
He  fought  for  his  master,  and  was  aorely  grounded ; 
The  burning  walls  fell  on  him  —  he  was  dead  — 
Mangled,  and  black  with  blood  and  masking  nmoke. 
Philip.    There  shall  be  a  reckoning  for  that  old 
man's  life ! 

Enter  conrad,  and  other  miners. 

See  you  that  bloody  beacon  in  the  east  ? 

Conrad.    F  do !    It  is  a  beacon  that  will  roase 
Thousands  of  sleeping  hearts,  which,  but  for  that 
Would  have  slept  on !  The  forest  ia  aroused  ; 
The  cry  is  "  Vengeance,  and  the  Lord  of  Maine  f* 

Mother  S.    And  there  has  blood   been  shed I 

know  there  has ! 
I  can  smell  blood,  even  as  the  raven  can  ! 

Conrad.  In  the  black  glen  we  have  left  sevai  biv 
dies  — 
Bloodhounds  were  they,  upon  our  leader's  scent ; 
Making  sure  count  of  Kronberg's  thousaDd  pieces ! 

Philip.    Thanks  for  this   trusty  service,  gallant 
friends ! 

Many  voices.    We  owe  yen  more ! 

Mother  S.    [aside.]  I  love  the  smell  of  blood  I 

Philip,    Now,  friends,  unto  your  homes !  An  hour 
will  come 

When  I  shall  need  your  bravest  energies 

Of  that  you  shall  have  warning ;  and  till  then, 
Farewell ! 

Many  voices.    Nay,  we  will  with  you,  oven  oowj 
Will  be  your  guard ! 

Others,  And  we  will  to  the  burning. 

[They  aU  disperse. 


SCENE  HI. 

Some  evenings  afterwards— three  men  ntting  romda 
fre  in  a  cave,  opening  upon  broken  ground, 

1st  Man.    It  is  a  general  out-break.    No  faint  im- 
pulse, 
Threatening  one  moment,  and  next  moment  qaelled; 
Where'er  ye  go,  people  are  under  arms. 
2d  Man.    As  I,  this  mom,  stood  on  the  vi-ooded 
heights, 
O'erlooking  the  wild  rocky  pass  of  Forges, 
Three  thousand  peasants,  armed  in  rustic  iashion. 
Shouldering  their  scythes,  their  reaping  hooks,  sad 

forks. 
Passed  onward  in  firm  file,  like  veteran  soldiers ! 
That  will  be  done  anon,  will  find  no  healing. 
Save  in  the,  tyrant's  blood. 

1st  Man,  The  forest  mines 

Have  sent  their  thousands  forth ;  in  dens  and  cavei 
They  wait  the  appointed  signal. 
3d  Man.  Kronberg  sleeps, 
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The  while  DeBtniction  gathers  up  itself, 

To  crush  him  with  its  concentrated  force. 

But  Heaven  cooibunds  whom  it  forebodes  to  rain ! — 

Philip  and  Gaston  'neath  its  castle  gales. 

Within  the  very  hearing  of  the  soldiers 

That  man  the  walls,  call  on  them  to  arise. 

To  crush  the  heedless  tyrant,  and  be  free ! 

2d  Man,    Gaston  I  do  i^ot  like.     These  strange 
adventuren 
Start  up  in  troublous  times,  as  crawling  things 
Spring  forth  from  falling  ruins  into  day. 
Philip  is  oun-^we  know  him  root  and  branch ; 
And  when  his  house  had  power,  the  times  were  better; 
An  it  please  heaven  to  give  them  head  again, 
I  '11  help  him  heart  and  hand. 

1st  Man.  lie  has  all  hearts,  — 

Aiid  hands  will  go  with  hearts— have  gone  already ! 
It  was  but  three  morns  since  I  saw  him  stand 
In  the  full  market-place,  and  raise  his  voice. 
Like  the  tremendous  angel  that  foretold 
The  end  of  time ! 

2(2  Man,  His  vdce  is  like  a  trumpet  I 

Never  heard  I  so  rich,  so  full  a  voice  — 
Tve  seen  men  moved  when  but  its  tones  were  heard. 

IflC  Man.    Thus  was  it  then! — They  that  were 
cold  at  first. 
Or  fixedly  determined  'gainst  his  purpose. 
Kindled  to  hear  his  glowing  exhortation. 
Thousands  on  thousands  gatliered  round  about, 
Wedged  close,  like  a  thick  swarm  of  summer  bees ; 
Till  tens  of  thousands  seemed  to  occupy 
A  space  as  many  hundreds  might  have  filled ; 
And  then,  even  like  unto  a  living  body 
Swayed  by  the  great  pulsations  of  one  heart, 
They  moved  together  in  their  strong  excitements 
Of  joy  or  rage,  as  move  the  heavy  waves 
Of  a  deep,  rolling  sea ! 

2(2  Man.  He  will  be  great !  — 

And  were  he  sundered  from  that  foreign  patriot. 
As  all  good  men  desire,  might  bless  the  state 
By  his  ascendance  o'er  the  tyrant's  fall. 

Isf  Man.    Trust  me,  a  mighty  engine  is  at  work. 
To  undermine  rock-rooted  tyranny, — 
And  I  bless  God  that  we  shall  bo  free-men, 
As  did  each  tongue  of  those  assembled  thousands. 
Until  the  morning-heavens  gave  back  the  shout  -^ 
And  yet  each  man  returned  unto  his  home 
Without  impediment! 

2d  Man.  They  might  not  now, 

For  now  he  is  awake ;  and  terrible 
Has  his  awakening  been !    The  bloody  rack 
Doth  every  hour  its  work ;  and  armed  bands 
Scour  through  the  silenced  streets,  or  trample  down 
Whoever  dare  oppose  them  —  men  or  women. 
Or  little  helpless  children  —  and  make  search 
In  the  house  of  each  suspected  citizen. 

IflC  Man.    Poor  impotence  of  power ! — where  one 
is  with  him, 
A  thousand  are  against  him ! 

A  wHd  crowd  ofpeeple  come  up. 

PecpU,  God  save  Philip! 

Homh  for  the  Deliverer !    Who 's  for  Philip  ? 
6*  T 


Itl  Man.    What 's  this  about  f 

Man  of  the  crowd.  Philip  has  set  us  free ! 

The  damned  collector  stripped  us,  dead  and  living : 
The  body  on  the  bier  —  the  new-made  bride  — 
The  bread  from  out  our  little  children's  hands — 
We  were  the  wretchedest  people  'neath  the  sun ! 

Another  Man.    Philip  stepped  up,  and  seizing  the 
collector, 
Dealt  him  a  wound  in 's  body  that  cut  sfiort 
His  pillaging  2 

Another  Man,    And  ripping  up  his  bags. 
Poured  out  the  gold,  and  chucked  it  here  and  there 
Among  our  children.    *'  Take  it  all,"  said  he ; 
And  gold  flew  wide,  like  yellow  leaves  in  autumn. 
We  'II  have  no  more  collectors !    God  save  Philip ! 
Who  is  for  him  ?    We  '11  have  no  lord  but  Philip ! 

Enter  vorgeman,  hurriedly. 

Forgeman.    Have  jre  not  heard  the  news  o'  th' 

victory  T 
2d  Man.    What  victory  7 

Forgtman.  Philip  has  got  the  day ! 

A  betde  has  been  fought  i'  th'  field  of  Forges; 
And  Philip  marches  to  encamp  at  Sarni, 
At  the  head  of  twenty  thousand! 
People.  God  save  Philip! 

Forgeman.    Who 's  for  the  Conqueror  let  him  fol- 
low me ! 

[He  ruru  forward. 

People.    We  '11  follow — that  we  will ! 

Sd  Man.  Let 's  take  the  oath 

To  this  brave  leader  in  the  cause  of  freedom ; — 
Lei's  to  the  camp  at  Sarni ! 

[They  aUfoUow 


SCENE  IV. 

A  Mtreet  in  the  city. 

Enter  a  man,  crying  papere. 

Man.  Here  is  a  full  and  true  account  of  the  won- 
derful and  awful  prophecy  delivered  by  one  who  rose 
from  the  dead;  in  which  is  plainly  foretold  the  strange 
and  solemn  events  which  are  coming  upon  the  earth , 
to  which  is  added,  the  downfal  of  pride,  and  a  clear 
explanation  of  the  terrible  and  portentous  signs  and 
tokens  in  the  sky,  written  by  the  learned  Dr.  Astreus : 
together  with  an  account  of  sundry  wonders  and 
mysterious  visitations  which  were  witnessed  in  many 
places  of  this  state.  All  which  are  explained  with 
reference  to  things  which  are  about  coming  to  pass. 
*'  He  that  runneth  may  read." 

Many  Voices.    Give  us  one !    Here 's  money,  give 
us  one !     , 

[The  man  distributes  his  papers^  and  then 
goesforward. 

Another  man  rvs&estn. 

Ofif  with  ye,  every  one  of  you !  ofl!^  ofl^ 
A  troop  is  coming  down! 

TheyaU 
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Scldiera  ride  through  the  ttrtel  with  swords  drawn. 
After  a  short  time  another  crowd  enters,  in  the  midst 
<f  which  is  the  innocent.  Momxa  Schwajitz 
and  Hans  Clef  stand  forward. 

Hans  Clef.    B7  Jove,  there  'd  be  a  habbub,  were 
he  heanl 
In  yonder  castle. 

Mother  S.  Ay,  he  ehall  be  heard,  — 

By  every  power  of  vengeance  ehall  be  heard ! 
Now  hiet  again ! 

Innocent    Man  of  pride,  the  hour  is  near, 
Thou  shalt  bow  thyeelf  in  fear ; 
Thou  shalt  gnash  thy  teeth  in  rage ; 
Thou  shah  curse  thy  drooping  age  -~ 
Thou  shalt  fall,  and  thou  shalt  die ! 
Mother  S.    We  know  of  whom  he  speaks ! 
Hans  Cltf.  He  is  convulsed!— 

Ah  no,  he  speaks  again! 

Innocent    Cometh  night  upon  the  noon? 
Mighty,  art  thou  fallen  so  soon  I 
Let  me  close  mine  eyes,  I  see 
Nought  but  coming  misery! 
Hotly  rolls  the  crimson  flood ! 
See  ye  not  these  streets  run  blood?  — 
Death  is  stalking  up  and  down 
Through  this  wailing,  midnight  town. 
Hark!  what  yells  are  in  the  air— 
See  ye  not  the  red  fire's  glare  7 
Midnight  flames  are  bursting  there  — 
What  comes  next?  despair!  despair! 
Woe !  woe !  woe !  —  The  day  is  done ; 
Mighty,  art  thou  fallen  so  soon? 

[He  sinks  down  insensible. 
Isf  Man.    Most  sorrowful !  most  strange ! 
Mother  S.  T  is  but  a  madman ! 

2d  Man.    Dark  sajrings  are  these  all ! 
Innocent    [starting  up.]    They  are  here !    I  feel 
their  hands ! 
Off!  I  brook  not  gyves  nor  bands! 
Down  the  silent,  echoing  street, 
Hark!  I  hear  their  coming  feet! 

[He  gives  a  spring  upward,  and  is  seized 
by  soldiers. 
Mother  S.    Unhand  him,  cuMhroets ! 

[AU  the  people  struggle  to  rescue  him ;  he 
is  wounded  and  borne  cff". 
Hans  Clef.    This  is  his  blood !    By  heaven  it  is 
hii  blood! 

[He  dips  a  handkerchief  in  it,  tcAtcA  he 
fastens  to  his  stt^,  and  waves  over 
his  head. 
Mothers.    Rally  around  the  standard!    To  the 
castle! 
Follow,  and  let  as  reecue  him ! 

[They  all  hurry  of. 


ACT  m.— SCENE  I. 

A  dungeon  in  the  Castle  of  KroiAerg —the  Lord  of 
Maine  sitting  on  straw. 

Emer  loA  Kaonbbeo,  wiihjine  bread,  aJUuk  of  wine 

and  a  lamp. 


Lord  of  M.    What  messenger  of  mercy  cay 
thou  be. 
That  daily  visitest  this  dreary  cell. 
And  mlnisterest  kind  comfort  to  my  need  f 
Ida,    [placing  the  viands  before  him.]     Eat.  drk 
my  lord,  for  you  will  need  refreshment! 
l/>rd  of  M.    I  would  believe  thoa   nvert  soil 
blessed  saint. 
Did  I  not  see  thy  weak  and  trembling  frame. 
And  hear  thy  voice  so  full  of  human  sorrow ! 
Ida.    Eat,  drink,  old  man,  waste  not  the  time 
words !  — 
Meantime  I  will  compose  my  mind  to  apeak 
That  which  requireth  more  than  human  atrength. 
My  lord,  you  have  a  son  ! 
lard  of  M.    Heaven  grant  I  have!    yet  not 
bonds  like  me  — 
My  yean  are  well  nigh  full— his  yean  are  few. 
Say  not  he  is  in  bonds! 

^^  Your  son  is  fr«e 

Three  leagues  from  this  he  lieth  with  his  army! 
lard  of  M.    His  army  —  thou  mistak'st !    Hk 
canst  not  mean 
Philip  of  Maine ! 

Ida.  The  very  same,  I  mean ! 

And  now  he  lieth  on  the  plain  of  Sami 
With  a  confederate  host,  each  hour  increasing. 

Till  tens  of  thousands  are  its  smallest  number. 

Two-thirds  the  army,  and  all  mutinous  spirits ; 
Minera  and  artizans,  herdmen  and  serfs. 
Nay,  the  whole  land,  if  rumour  speaketh  truly. 
Banded  together  for  our  house's  ruin! 
Lord  ofM.    Ha !  is  it  so  ?  Scarce  forty  days  havi 
passed 
Since  he  was  friendless  and  of  no  account ! 
But.  gracious  lady,  on ;  thy  words  are  wondrous. 

Ida.    Like  the  fierce  torrent  of  a  mountain  river, 
Swoln  by  the  night-thaw  of  a  winter's  snow. 
So  has  this  mutinous  faction  suddenly 
Sprung  into  being,  so  it  threatens  death !  — 
Few  are  the  burghers  who  have  not  thrown  off 
Their  old  allegiance— all  declare  for  Philip! 
The  castle  is  blockaded.    In  our  walls 
The  few  leal  men  who  have  maintained  their  oath 
Entered  last  night    To-morrow,  it  is  rumoured. 
The  enemy  will  make  their  great  attack. 

Oh !  't  is  a  bloody  oath  that  they  have  sworn 

A  fearful,  bloody  oath! 
lard  of  M  They  have  great  cause! 

Ida.    I  am  a  viroman,  and  dare  not  attempt 
To  judge  these  weighty  matters. 
lard  of  M  But  proceed! 

Ida.    Here  is  all  preparation  for  defence. 
The  walls  are  manned  with  veterans ;  am»  are  fur- 
nished ; 
lord  Kronberg  sweara  to  part  with  life,  ere  right 
T  will  be  a  bloody  contest !    My  poor  heart 
Droops  with  prophetic  feeling  of  great  woe ! 
lard  of  Af.    What  would'st  thou  have  of  ma  f 
l^^  Ah,  I  forget- 

How  shall  \  tell  thee  that  ?  —  I  am  a  traitor! 
Lard  of  ML    A  traitor!  nay! 
Ida.  I  am  Lord  Kronbeiig*s  daogfaferi 
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LardtfM.  Art  thou  Lord  Kronberg*8  daughter  f 

litu  Thou  muit  hence  — 

Muit  lo  thy  son,  and  oounset  him  to  temper 
Vengeance  with  mercy.    When  he  knows  thee  nfe, 
Perclwnce  he  may  withdraw.    And  more  than  this. 
Flee  for  thy  life!    A  gibbet  is  erected, 
Thou  '11  tee  it  in  the  moonlight,  on  the  walls ; 
There  *t  was  my  fiither't  orders  to  convey  thee, 
A  terror  to  the  ioet  when  day  should  break;  — 
And  woman  as  I  am,  weak,  timid  woman, 
I  dare  oppose  my  judgment  unto  his ! 
He  shall  not  stain  his  name  —  a  noble  name. 
By  basely  taking  life  from  such  as  thou  — 
An  old  and  unofiending  nobleman! 
Hence  to  thy  son !  and,  friend,  remember  this, 
Thou  hast  bad  mercy,  and  be  thou  for  us 
An  angel  of  sweet  mercy! 

Lord  of  M.  Gracioua  lady,    . 

With  joy,  I  '11  do  thy  bidding  with  jqy  son ! 

Ida,    Now  follow ! 

Lord  ef  M.  [a9ide.\  No  marvel  'tis  he  loved  her ! 
\Sht  unban  the  door,  and  they  go  out  eofdy 
together. 


l 


SCENE  n. 
Jda*»  Camber — Ida  arranging  JUncert, 

It  waa  a  gentle  notion  in  old  times, 

When  books  were  few,  and  ladies  could  not  read, 

To  give  to  flowers  sweet  names —sweet  names  that 

told 
As  much  as  a  whole  book  of  poetfy. 
The  heart's-ease ;— I  could  look  for  half  a  day 
Upon  this  flower,  and  shape  in  fancy  out 
Full  twenty  different  tales  of  love  and  sorrow 
That  gave  this  gentle  name !  Would  I  could  find  in 't 
That  soveraign'st  balm  of  all ! 

Enter  bertha,  uith  a  banner  in  her  hand. 

Bertha.  My  noble  cousin. 

Mounts  not  thy  blood  to  see  this  gallant  standard  ! 
Many  a  breve  field  has  seen  this  crimson  banner  — 
A  field  of  noble  foes— then  waved  it  well ! 
Alas !  that  it  must  spread  its  silken  breadth 
To  yon  base  herd,  'gainst  whom  the  raven's  wing. 
Flapping  above  the  blasted  gibbet-tree, 
Had  been  a  fitter  banner! 

Ida,  They  are  men  — 

And  my  heart  tells  roe,  sorely  injured  men — 
Power  is  oppression ! 

Bertka,  Creatures  of  the  earth, 

Made  to  he  trodden  on !    Poor  beasts  of  burden. 
Formed  for  submission;  and  they  now  rise  up 
And  ask  their  rights  as  men  —  faugh !  look  at  them. 
They  are  but  brutes !    Down  with  them  to  the  dust. 
And  make  them  eat  of  it ! 

Ida.  Nay,  gentle  cousin, 

Their  cause  teae  just,  heaven  grant  they  shame  it  not ! 

Theirsole demand  was  breed,bread  for  their  children 

Was 't  more  than  right  7—1  tell  thee,  dearest  fiertha. 
Power  la  a  dangeiuus  engine  in  man's  hand. 


My  noble  father  used  it  as  a  scourge, 

So  will  these  men  —  yet  while  I  shrink  with  dread, 

I  own  their  cause  was  just! 

Bertha.  Ida,  for  shame ! 

Thou  would 'st  be  lady-leader  of  this  rabble  — 
Thou  would'st  be  wif^  to  Philip !  —  Shame  on  thee 
Thus  should   not  speak   Loid    Kronberg's   noble 

daughter  — 
It  is  a  monstrous  sin  to  love  that  man! 

Ida.  Thou,  dost  misjudge  me— I  regard  their  cause 
Separate  from  him. 

Bertha.  I  'd  tear  my  wilful  heart 

From  out  my  breast,  if  it  were  such  a  traitor ! 

Ida.    I  am  Lord  Kronberg's  daughter ;  and  out 
house 
Brooks  not  reproach. 

Enter  lord  kronbkrg. 

Lord  of  K.  What  eager  words  are  theee  t 

Bertha.  Uncle,  behold  this  banner  !*  T  is  not  heavy ! 
Grant  me  to  hold  it  on  its  post  to-morrow,  — 
I  will  not  flinch  —  by  your  good  name,  I  will  not ! 
Lord  of  K.    Nay,  nay,  my  pretty  niece,  thou  shalt 
not  risk  ' 
Thy  life  before  the  weapons  of  those  caitiffi!  — 
But  now,  my  Ida,  why  art  downcast  thus  ? 
Fear  not,  my  child,  to-morrow  thou  shalt  see 
The  lord  of  Krooberg  lord  in  his  own  land  ! 

[A  knock  i$  heard  at  the  door 
Who  knocks  there  ? 

Enter  seneschal. 

Sene.  He 's  'scaped,  my  lord  !  — 

He  is  not  in  the  dungeon  —  he  has  'scaped ! 
Lord  of  K.    Escaped !  Then  there  are  traitors  in 
these  walls ! 
Try  on  the  rack  the  soldiers  who  were  taken 
In  act  to  fly  unto  the  enemy ! 

Ida.    My  father,  no !  —  these  men  are  innocent  — 
T  was  I  who  gave  him  freedom ! 

Lord  of  K.  Peace,  my  daughter 

Thou  'rt  raving !  Bertha,  take  her  to  her  chamber. 
Ida.    I  am  not  raving  —  I  am  calm  as  thou !  — 
Father,  1  gave  that  old  man  liberty  — 
I  would  not  let  thy  noble  name  be  stained 
With  innocent  blood ! 

Lord  of  K.  If  thou  didst  dare  unlock 

That  dungeon  door,  my  curae  light  on  thee,  traitor ! 
Ida.    Nay,  cune  me  not,— dear  father,  cune  me 

not! 
Z.ord  of  K.  Hence  with  her  to  the  dungeon !  she's 

a  traitor ! 
Sene.    My  good  lord,  no!    She  Is  your  child,  my 

fold! 
Bertha    [daeping  her  arm*  around  her,]    OfJ|  oflP. 
•  you  shall  not  lay  your  hands  upon  her. 

[She  mpports  her  into  an  inner  room. 
Lard  of  K.    'Traitom  of  mine  own  blood !    Fetc'i 
out  the  priOoners, 
And  hang  them  all  — and  that  wild  prating  idiot ! 
But  I  'U  trust  none  of  ye !    I'll  see  it  done ! 

[He  goee  out  with  the  Senesc&al 
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SCENE  III. 

Seven  day*  aflerwards — the  §ame  apartment — Ida  re- 
dines  on  a  couch. 

The  name  of  Ida  Kronberg  will  go  down 
As  of'  a  rebel  traitor  —  as  one  leagued 
Against  her  father  in  the  desperate  strife 
Wherein,  perchance,  his  life  may  he  the  forfeit 
Oh  Thou,  who  in  thy  righteous  hand  dost  hold 
The  lives  of  all  thy  creatures,  guard,  I  pray. 
My  father  through  the  conflict !    Be  his  shield, 
And  his  sufficient  help !    If  life  thou  needest. 
Take  my  poor  life,  a  sacrifice  for  his  — 
I  would  resign  my  breath  into  thy  hands — 
My  cause  unto  thy  judgment — which  is  just! 

Enter  bkktha,  and  count  fabun. 

BerQuu    Ha!  traitor,  did  he  aay?    Believe  me 
Count, 
The  tumult  of  the  hoar  hath  mazed  his  brain  — 
Daughter  be  meant,  his  most  beloved  daughter ! 
Ida,  Count  Fabian  brings  us  heavy  news  — 
The  outer  walls  are  taken  —and  the  attack 
Hath  now  commenced  upon  the  inner  fortress ; 
But  my  most  noble  uncle,  full  of  kindness. 
Hath  sent  this  brave  young  Count  to  be  our  guard ! 

Ida.    He  could  not  grant  a  trustier,  braver  friend ! 
Count,  in  the  good  greenwood  thou'st  been  our 

guard  — 
Heaven  knows  if  we  shall  take  those  sports  again ! 

Fob.    I  murmured  when  I  heard  my  good  loid's 
orders. 
For  he  most  strangely  worded  his  command,  — 
Methought  he  spoke  of  gaoler — not  defender ! 

Bertha.    I  told  you.  Count,  my  uncle's  brain  is 
mazed. 
He  does  not  mean  that  she  and  I  are  traitors. 

Idcu    [aside^   Oh,  most  unkind,  to  still  believe  me 
traitor  — 
To  shut  his  heart  in  such  a  time  as  this !  — 
But 't  is  not  meet  Count  Fabian  see  me  weep  -^ 
Let  me  retire  into  the  inner  chamber ! 

Bertha.    I  will  go  with  thee. 

[They  go  into  the  inner  room. 
Fab.    She 's  a  noble  lady ! 
Who  would  not  draw  his  sword  for  such  a  one  ?        ' 

And  't  is  for  her,  they  say,  the  war  is  waged 

A  single-handed  man,  I  'd  fiice,  myself, 

A  hundred  foes  were  she  the  victor's  guerdon ! 

Now  let  me  think — suppose  he  win  the  day, 

Suppose  he  force  the  castle,  and  take  prisoner 

Her  noble  sire  —  which  is  impossible ! 

I  'd  sooner  die  than  she  should  be  his  prisoner ;  — 

But  for  the  supposition's  sake  —  I  'd  fly 

To  ewry  court  in  Europe,  and  demand 

Help  for  th9  noblest,  fairest,  best  of  ladies  ; 

And  Suabia's  duke  would  be  our  earliest  helper  — 

All  know  he  has  an  eye  upon  this  lordship ; 

And  is  beside,  a  gallant,  generous  soldier ! 

[A  hud  damour  qf  aemuU  and  defence  u 
heard. 


But  how  now !  What  is  this  ?  Oh,  but  to  staiid 
Upon  the  bulwarks !  Curse  these  four  strait  walk! 

[He  mount*  to  the  windom 
Ah !  what  a  stirring  sight !    Yonder  is  Philip^ 
Known  by  the  bloody  hand  upon  the  banner  ; 
His  is  a  soldier's  bearing — would  to  Heaven 
It  was  a  gallant  cause  for  which  he  strove ! 

Re-enter  bertha. 

Bertha.    Count  Fabian,  let  me  hear  thea  read  the 
signs 
Of  this  unhappy  mom ! 

Fab.  I  scarce  can  see 

Aught  now* ;  the  force  is  drawn  beneath  the  waU»« 
Yet  from  the  town  a  fresh  attack  is  made. 

Bertha.    'T  is  as  an  earthquake's  tumult ! 

Fab.  An  aasault 

Made  fiom  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral  church. 

Bertha.  Are  the  good  soinU  asleep,  that  this  afaoold 
be? 

Fab.    Again  it  shakes  the  castle  aa  't  would  fijl! 
Oh  that  I  were  without,  to  take  my  part 

In  this  day's  struggle ! 

[He  looks  out  again. 

All  is  quiet  here  — 
The  plain  of  Sami  and  the  distant  camp. 
Without  a  living  form,  are  all  I  see  ; 
The  little  stream  is  running  on  in  aanshioe  ; 
The  breeze  is  stirring  'mong  the  chestnut  trees 
That  grow  adown  the  slope !    How  strange  the  ooth 

trast 
Between  the  calm  and  beautiful  repoee 
Of  nature  and  the  unholy  strife  of  man ! 

[l^ie  sounds  of  assatdl  become  yet  louder 
with  shouts  of  triumph  intermbted. 
Bertha.    Heavens !  what  terrific  power  have  ho- 
man  voices 
In  their  ferocious  triumph  thus  sent  forth  ! 

Fab.    *T  is  vain  to  look.  The  strife  is  close  vdthio 
The  very  walls,  and  this  small  tower  gives  nought 
Save  quiet  fields,  and  the  green,  waving  tree-tops ! 
Bertha.    Yet,  yet  again !  these  sounds  might  wake 

the  dead ! 
Fab.   To  those  cooped  up,  the  strife  is  more  ai^ial- 
ling 
Than  in  the  open  air,  amid  the  contest. 
Soldier,    [without.]    Lot 's  forth.  Sir  Count,  the  as* 
sault  comc8  nearer  yet! 
The  inner  walls  are  taken ! 

Fab.  Cune  the  orders ! 

Pardon  me,  lady,  but  my  soul  is  chafed 
By  this  imprisonment ! 

Soldier.  They  need  our  help! 

Let  us  go  forth,  Sir  Count ! 

Fab.  Brave  soldiers,  no! 

You  do  defend  the  noble  Ida  Kronberg ; 

[A  more  terrible  explosion  shakes  tks  wkoU 
building;  a  deaSh-Uhe  sUence  ensuaa. 

Enter  Ida. 

My  &ther!    Is  he  safe? 

Enter  Count  Nichola& 

Count  AicA.  Hence !  hence  with  mef 
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The  foe  hath  got  an  entrance !  hence  with  me 
Unto  the  strong  hold  in  the  topmost  tower ! 
Ida,    Say,  ia  my  father  safe  f 
Coma  Nich.  He  ia,  thank  God ! 

[to  Fabian.']    Take  thoo  thy  men,  and  on  the  tuiret 

atair 
Join  Segbert ;  he  hath  orden  for  the  rest 

[TheyaJlgo  out. 


SCENE  IV. 
A  smaQ  room  in  tke  upper  tower. 

Enter  the  Lou>  of  Kronbero,  Count  Nicholas 

and  Segbert. 

Seg.    My  lord,  the  foe  hath  got  entire  possession ! 

Nicholas.  By  that  old  passage  opening  to  the  river 
"Hiey  gained  an  entrance ;  there  the  mine  was  sprung 
By  which  the  breach  was  made. 

Lord  of  K.  Corse  on  ye  all ! 

Why  left  you  it  unguarded  ? 

Seg.  Good,  ray  lord, 

You  did  declare  a  force  of  twenty  men 
Sufficient  for  the  post,  if  't  were  attempted ; 
And  they  were  all  cot  down  onto. a  man ! 

Lord  of  K.    It  was  yoor  post,  and  3^00  have  it 
deserted ; 
And  bat  that 't  is  an  hoar  we  may  not  spare 
From  weightier  business,  you  should  die  for  %  traitor! 

Seg.    [throwing  down  hie  sword.]    For  five  and 
fifty  years  I  *ve  been  your  soldier. 
And  never  was  dishonoured  till  this  hour! 

Mch.  Nay,  my  good  lord  of  Kronberg,  't  is  unjust, 
T  is  roost  unjust,  my  lord !    Segbert  is  true ! 
This  is  no  time,  indeed,  my  lord,  it  is  not, 
Thus  10  affront  a  brave  and  loyal  soldier ! 

Lard  of  K,    Ye  all  of  you  are  traitors ! 

Nich.  My  dear  loid, 

Let  not  our  latest  hours  be  spent  in  strife ! 
Count  Segbert,  take  thy  sword !    Let  not  the  rabble 
Know  of  our  strife— Count  Segbert,  take  thy  sword ! 

Seg.    [reluetandy  taking  it]    I  am  dishonoured,  I 
am  called  a  traitor ! 
Shame  on  myself! — I  am  a  veteran  soldier 
Seamed  o'er  with  scan,  and  yet  am  called  a  traitor ! 

Nich.    Thou  art  no  traitor,  Segbert ! 

My  Lord  Kronberg, 
What  is  yoor  will  we  answer  to  the  foe  ? 

Lord  of  K.    How  many  may  we  count  ? 

NicK  Our  bravest  soldiers 

Lie  dead  within  the  breach — we  are  scant  a  hundred ! 

Lord  ofK.    Then  with  this  handful,  I  '11  defend 
the  tower — 
Will  see  them  die  of  famine,  ere  I  yield  it! 
Shame  on  ye,  would  ye  counsel  aught  beside  ? 

Nich.    I  know  no  better  counsel  for  the  hour. 

Lord  of  K.    I  shall  return  no  answer  to  the  rebel. 
Now  each  unto  his  post ;  and  leave  no  outlet 
This  time  onwatched  —  but  I  will  forth  myself. 
And  keep  you  to  your  duties! 

[They  all  go  out 


SCENE  V. 

The  ftate^partments  cf  the  Castle  of  Kronberg — a 
disorderly  and  drunken  rabble,  headed  by  Mother 
Schwartz^  are  despoiling  them,  and  carrying  of 
booty. 

Enter  Phiup,  tpith  a  small  eon^ny  of  soldierb  toho 
station  themselves  at  the  doors. 

Phil    Plunderers  and  spoilers,  hence ! 

Mother  S.  Nay,  we  '11  not  budge  1 

Many  voices.    We  will  not,  we  '11  have  spoil  as 

well  as  you ! 
Man.  You  might  have  lived  and  died  with  fiimish- 
ed  rata 
Had  we  not  helped  you ;  and  w^'U  have  oor  wages! 
Another.    We  shall  go  short,  nnlese  we  help  our- 
selves ! 
PhU,  Base  spoilers,  ye  shall  not  deface  these  hall^ 
Down  with  yoor  booty ! 

[They  make  a  general  attempt  to  carry  cff 
spoU  i  the  soldiers  drive  them  hack. 
PhU.  Plunderere,  lay  it  down  — 

Ye  shall  not  hence,  save  ye  go  empty-hlLnded ! 
Many  voices.  We  will  not  out  then !  we  will  tarry 
here! 
We  will  defend  our  own ! 
AU.  We  will  defend  it! 

Man.    Curse  him !  he  *il  say  't  is  his ! 
Phil.  I  swear  't  is  mine ! 

Ye  are  a  herd  of  robbers,  seeking  outrage ! 
Down  with  your  spoil,  or,  by  my  soul,  these  sworda 
Shall  be  unsheathed  on  you ! 

Mother  S.  Ay,  lord  it,  Philip ! 

Trample  upon  us !    Dare  to  draw  a  sword, 
And  thou  shalt  find  thine  equals,  that  thou  shalt ! 

Phil.  I  '11  strike  thee  down  if  thou  defy  me  forther. 
Stand  back  —  and  hear  me  speak ! 

Mother  S.  We  will  not  hear  thee ! 

Thou*dst  be  a  tyrant —  be  another  Kronberg! 

[They  make  a  fresh  attempt  to  carry  off 
their  spoil ;  the  soldiers  oppose  them ; 
a  violent  conlut  ensues,  and  many  are 
wounded. 
Mother  S.  [aside.]   Let  us  appear  to  yield.    There 
is  a  force 
Outside  will  take  our  part!    We  '11  have  revenge ! 
Man.  Give  us  free  egress,  Philip,  and  we'll  yield ! 
PhiL  [aside.]  Curse  on  them,  with  their  everlasting 
PhUip  ! 
Soldiers,  give  place,  and  see  that  all  go  hence ; 
And  yet  go  empty-handed ! 

[He  withdraws  into  an  inner  room. 
Many  voices.   Hang  him !  we  '11  have  a  reckoning 

with  him  yet! 
Woman,  [taking  a  body]    My  son,  my  son!  he's 

dead! 
Soldiers.       Out  with  ye!    Out! 

[The  people  are  forced  out,  uttering  threats 
and  curses. 

Re-enter  philip. 

One  enemy  is  crushed,  or  well  nigh  crushed. 
Cooped  in  a  little  tower,  and  scarce  a  huixdc«(\ 


Meantime  another  rises,  like  the  head 

or  the  gigantic  Hydra —  the  fierce  people, 

Greedy  of  plunder,  fickle  and  rapacious ; 

Tis  the  strong  arm  must  crush  tliem  as  they  rise ; 

Must  huri  them  down  to  their  subservient  place, 

And  keep  them  there ;  as  rude  and  rough  materials, 

Unsightly  and  unworthy,  form  the  basement 

Of  kingly  edifices  —  now  I  see 

Wherefore  the  great  must  keep  the  low  subjected. 

Enter  oafton. 

OaO.    Dost  fold  thine  arms  as  thou  might'st  take 
thine  ease? 
Thou  art  not  lord  of  this  dominion  yet ! 

PkiL    Speak  plain,  what  is  thy  meaning  ? 

OtiMl.  The  rude  concourse, 

Whom  thou  hast  driven  from  the  gates  e*en  now, 
Strengthened  with  a  gigantic  force,  return. 
And  claim  access,  mad  with  some  fancied  wrong. 
Thou  art  no  longer  **  noble,  gracious  Philip ;" 
But "  tyrant,"  ** bloody  and  injurious  tyrant!" 

PhiL    I  Ml  cut  them  into  mouthfuls  for  the  dogs ! 

Gast.    Thou  madman !   These  are  they  who  gave 
thee  power! 

FhU.  Wouldst  give  the  fair  reward  of  seven  days* 
strife 
To  them  for  plunder? 

GasL  Give  ihem  for  plunder  those 

Who  have  adhered  to  Kronberg  —  not  a  few; 
And  all  rich  merchants  who  as  princes  lived, — 
Fear  not  but  they  will  fight  like  angry  eagles 
For  their  nestrcgp ;  thus  wilt  thou  arm  thy  foes 
Against  each  other,  and  be  rid  of  both  — 
The  merchants'  names  are  here,  their  houses  marked. 

PhiL    A  goodly  list !  and  only  pity  *t  is 
To  give  from  our  own  hands  such  noble  spoil. 

GagU    There  are  a  thousand  ways  to  get  it  back ! 

PhiL    An  excellent  friend!    Thou  hast  untired 
resources ! 
Let's  have  it  done. 

Gast.  Listen,  yet  one  word  more. 

The  mine  that  gave  to  us  an  entrance  here, 
Hath  shook  the  dungeoi»  —  they  are  insecure; 
A  plot  is  formed  among  the  prisoners. 
Many  of  whom  are  soldiers,  to  break  forth. 
Surprise  thee  in  the  night  —  retake  the  castle, 
And  give  thee  up  to  Kronberg ! 

PhiL  Ha!is'lso? 

Is  danger  then  so  nigh  ?    But  hear  me,  friend  — 
There  is  a  gaoler  stronger  than  stone  walls— 
Canst  thou  not  manage  it  ? 

GasL  Dost  thou  mean  death  7 

Murder  so  many  men  ? 

PhiL  Wilt  swear  'tis  true? 

Gast.    Upon  my  life,  't  is  true ! 

PhU.  Then  I'll  not  dally! 

See  thou  to  it — ^raake  sure  of  them  ere  midnight; 
But  let  it  only  be  'twixt  thee  and  me ! 
Meantime  I  '11  forth,  and  pacify  these  wolves. 

[He  goes  out 

GasL    There  is  an  essy  conscience !    On  my  troth 
Not  even  myself  eould  do  the  thing  more  coolly ! 
This  human  nature  is  a  curious  problem  — 


He  who  one  day  sheds  tears  with  crying  childno. 

Bespeaks  the  next  a  wholesale  butchery ; 

And  yet,  the  bloody  wretch,  he  knows  the  ahameon  L 

'*  Let  it  be  only  betwixt  thee  and  me !" 

Nay,  nay,  I  '11  give  the  credulous  whiaper  forth! 

[He  ^oes  ouL 


ACT  I  v.  — SCENE  L 

Midnight — hanqueting-room  in  the  Castle  of  Krxmbag 
— taJlAe  spread — sddiersand  aitendanis  pass  in  and 
outy  bearing  unne  and  viands. 

1st  SoL  Full  twenty  difierent  wines  have  all  been 
broached  — 
The  rarest  wines  of  France  and  Germany  — 
It  is  a  royal  board ! 

2d  SoL  The  spits  are  turning : 

There  is  a  savoury  smell  throughout  the  house  ! 

3d  SoL    Think  you  they  'U  scent  the  Tiands  up 
alofl? 

ith  Sol.  If  they  get  that,  it  will  be  all  they  '11  get; 
They  'd  do  us  reverence  for  the  bones,  I  'm  thinking! 

2d  SoL  And  then  the  prisoners  in  those  darkfiome 
dungeons  — 
I  pity  them,  poor  souls,  for  most  are  aoldien  — 
Who  'II  have  the  feeding  of  them  ? 

2d  Sol.  Troth!  they  11  ge 

One  night  without  their  suppers ! 

Attendant.  They  will  taste 

Nor  morning  meal,  nor  evening  any  more  — 
They  're  dead  ere  this ! 

1st  SciL  What,  every  prisooer  — 

Soldiers  and  all? 

Attend.  Ay,  every  one  of  them  ! 

But  what  of  that  ?    The  dungeon  only  knows 
What  wrongs  are  done  within  its  dreary  walls  f 

1st  Sol.    Ay,  ay,  these  things  may  all  be  right  and 
proper. 
But  they  do  chill  the  blood  within  one's  veins;  — 
I  love  an  enemy  in  open  fight. 
And,  easy'Conscienced,  could  cut  down  a  hundred; 
But  't  is  not  part  of  noble  soldiership 
To  stab  i'  the  dark ;  and  put  the  subtle  poison 
In  meats  and  drinks !    Who  gave  the  order  for  *t  T 

Attend.  Philip— our  good  lord  Philip— who  but  be? 

dd  SoL    If  but  a  hair  of  any  soldier's  head 
Have  come  to  harm,  by  Him,  who  is  in  heaven, 
I  will  forswear  the  service  of  this  Philip 
As  a  blood-thirsty  tyrant,  worse  than  Kronberg ! 

4(A  SoL    If  it  be  so.  I  will  return  on  th'  morrow 
To  my  first  soldier-oath ! 

2d  SoL  And  so  will  I  ? 

Attend.    Tush,  tush !  j^u  all  are  fools ! 

2d  Attend,  \pmning  in.]        All,  all  give  placet- 
Here  oome  the  lords  o'  th'  night ; 

Enter  men,  bearing  dishes. 

Now  to  your  hoahb. 
This  Is  the  topmost  table,  and  my  lord 
Hath  ordered  every  man  his  belly  fulL 
This  is  above  the  salt — all  ye  must  lower,  ^x 
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7e  have  your  trenchen  elsewhere  —  but  for  vianda 
NnC  one  whit  worse  than  theae ! 

[The  toULiers  go  out,  talking  earnestly  to- 
gether —  the  attendantB  busy  themtelvet 
in  arranging  the  ttMe. 

Enter  PHiur,  gaqton,  and  a  great  company, 

Phil,    Be  seated  all  —  and  let  ua  tiy,  my  friends, 
The  cheer  of  this  good  night ! 

Ho !  give  us  wine  — 
Fill  every  golden  goblet  to  the  brim, 
And  drink,  my  friends! 

Gasi.  God  save  Duke  Philip ! 

Enter  officer  hastUy. 

I  am  much  grieved  to  trouble  the  greet  joy 

Of  such  an  hour  —  but  mine  's  a  pressing  errand. 

PhiL    Speak  to  the  purpose,  can'st  not  1 

Officer.  My  good  lord, 

The  burghers  clamour  at  the  gates  lor  help 
Against  those  lawless  thousands  that  despoil, 
By  indiscriminate  plunder,  every  house ! 

Phil.  Damnation  on  them !  Bid  the  burghers  fight 
For  their  own  hearths  and  homes ! 

Officer.  I  will,  my  lord ! 

GasL  [taking  up  a  cup.\   Drink  to  the  universal 
sentiment  — 
Long  life,  and  long  success  unto  Duke  Philip! 

Enter  the  eld  lord' of  Maine. 

Lord  of  M.    Sitt*st  thou,  my  son,  thus  banqueting 
at  ease 
When  blood  is  pouring  like  an  undammed  river ; ' 
And  lawless  rapine  through  the  midnight  city 
Rages  like  hell  let  loose  ?    ii'or  two  long  hours, 
Has  burgher  after  burgher  called  on  thee 
With  piteous  cries  and  groans! 

PhiL  Peace,  peace,  my  lord. 

One  is  dispatched  even  now  will  see  to  it. 

Lord  of  M.    It  is  Uiy  cause,  my  son !    Up,  arm 
thyself; 
All  is  one  scene  of  tumult,  blood,  and  frenzy  — 
The  burghers,  for  their  wives  and  daughters,  pray 
More  than  their  wealth !    Thy  fortune  will  be  lost 
If  thou  hold  back !    Shame  on  this  drunken  riot. 
When  all  that 's  dear  to  manhood  calls  thee  out ! 

Enter  soldier. 

SMier.    My  lord,  the  borghen  bring  their  wives 
and  daughters  ^ 

Here  fi>r  protection.    They  demand  your  presence — 
The  city  is  on  fire  in  every  quarter ! 

PhtL    Confusion  seize  them !    I  shall  not  go  forth 
And  do  their  bidding,  as  they  choose  to  dictate ! 
Lord  of  M.    Then  I  will  buckle  harness  on,  and 
forth!  — 
What  gentlemen  will  up,  and  come  with  me  f 
Many  officers.    We  will  to  hone  with  yon,  and 

quell  this  tumult! 
GatL    [a«ufe.]    If  that  old  man  go  forth,  he  ruins 
all! 
Stay,  brave  old  sir,  we  will  not  tax  your  arm 
Against  them  wurvy  ruffians !    X  myself 


Will  be  lieutenant-general  on  this  night  — 
Sit  every  gentleman,  I  '11  do 't  myself. 
Lord  of  M.    This  is  more  grace  than  I  had  looked 
for  from  thee; 
Thou  art  not  often  ready  for  good  deeds ! 

PhU    Sit  every  one  ;  't  is  but  a  petty  tumult. 
Which  he  will  quell  with  half  a  score  of  soldiers! 

[They  seat  themselves 
GasL    [aside.'\    Now  this  is  right!  I'll  out,  and 
set  the  city 
In  such  a  bloody  tumult  as  shall  make 
This  time  be  chronicled  '*  the  night  of  terror!" 

[He  goes  osd 


SCENE  n. 

A  small  room  of  the  upper  tower — the  Lord  cf  Knm^ 

berg  alone. 

Lord  of  K.    When  great  misfortune  threats  a 
noble  house, 
'T  is  a  great  sacrifice  that  must  be  made 
For  its  retrieve  —  and  't  is  the  part  of  greatness 
Misfortune  to  defy  by  nobly  yielding ! 
Should  I  deny  nobility  to  Philip, 
It  were  a  lie  —  the  blood  that  warms  his  veins 
Flows  from  a  regal  source.    There  are  who  say 
This  land  by  right  is  his —  I  yield  not  that  -^ 
But  as  my  daughter's  dower,  I  may  confer 
Reversion  of  its  rule  on  whoso  weds  her. 
Suppose  it  Philip ;  I  get  added  power,  — 
Dominion  o'er  the  factious  multitude 
Estranged  from  me,  but  firm  allies  of  his.  — 
It  may  be  that  my  daughter  may  object 
To'this  rough  wooing  —  but  a  truce  to  that ; 
I  can  enforce  obedience !  —  and  in  sooth       » 
Philip  would  not  displease  a  woman's  eye. 
But  here  she  comes  —  though  little  like  a  bride. 

Enter  ida. 

My  daughter,  banish  these  dejected  looks ! 

Ida.    Welcome  misfortune,  if  it  give  me  back 
Thy  love,  my  dearest  faih«| ! 

Lord  of  K.  Some  harsh  worda 

I  spoke  to  thee  at  parting,  I  remember — 
Forgive  thy  father,  Ida ;  he  was  wroth, 
More  with  the  woe  that  pressed  him,  than  with  thee  I 

Ida,    Nay,  ask  not  my  forgiveness ! 

Lord  of  K.  Thou,  dear  child. 

Sweet  image  of  thy  mother,  the  most  true. 
The  patientest,  the  fairest  of  all  women  — 
Thou  art  my  only  hope ! 

Ida.  Hope,  father!    Hast  tbou  hopel 

Lord  of  K.    Yes,  Ida ;  hope  in  thee,  who  can'sl 
retrieve 
The  fortunes  of  our  house,  and  give  again 
Power  to  my  hand,  and  peace  unto  the  state ! 

Ida.    I  do  thus  much,  who  am  a  feeble  woman ! 

Lord  of  K.     Thou  dost  not  know,  thou  littlo 
trembling  fool. 
That  this  land  is  in  anarchy  for  thee— 
That 't  is  for  thee  so  many  brave  men  sleep 
In  the  cold  arms  of  death ! 
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Ida,  My  fitthor,  do  !  — 

T  ifl  inflolent  ambition  and  revenge 
Have  poured  out  blood  like  water ! 

Lord  of  K.  Pshaw,  pehaw,  girl ! 

What  know'tt  thou  of  these  things  ?    But  fiom  the 

time 
Of  the  old  town  of  Troy,  unto  this  hour, 
Women  upset  the  world,  ha !  ha ! 

Ida.  My  father. 

Jest  not !    What' is  the  tenor  of  thy  words  7 

Lord  of  K.    Philip  of  Maine  did  ask  thy  hand  in 
marriage, 
Which  I  refused  ,*  thence  rose  this  civil  contest 
Then  was  he  poor,  brought  up  in  sordid  thrift, 
Whom  it  had  been  disgrace  for  Ida  Kronberg 
To  have  been  wife  unto.    Now  he  has  power,— > 
And  woe  is  me,  that  it  should  even  be  so! 
Has  given  his  name  a  terrible  ascendance ; 
And  we  must  crouch  beneath  him,  live  his  slaves, 
Be  trampled  on ;  unless,  like  those  who  make 
Eventi  their  servitors  —  true  wisdom's  rule. 
We  take  him  by  his  craft  — yielded  but  to  keep 
The  power  which  but  in  seeming  we  resign. 
Thy  hand,  my  child,  will  heal  this  civil  broil. 
Will  give  again  dominion  to  thy  father  — 
What  says  my  Ida  ?    He  of  Maine  is  noble ; 
Is  brave  ,*  hath  power ;  u  a  mean  man  no  longer  I 

Ida.    When  Philip  sought  my  hand,  he  was  as 
noble, — 
Nobler  than  now !    His  name  had  not  a  stain ! 

Lord  of  K.     A  sordid,  penniless  lord,  without 
respect ; 
Scarce  raised  above  the  vassals  of  the  soil ! 

Ida.    That  humble,  penniless  lord,  I  would  have 
wedded. 
Because  he  then  was  worthy  of  my  love. 

Lord  of  K.    Hear  I  aright! 

Ida.  Thou  hear'st  aright,  my  father, — 

Ah  be  not  wroth,  but  hear  me  calmly  on. 
Philip  of  Maine  is  a  dishonoured  man ! 
Thou  wouldst  not  have  me  wed  with  such  a  one  — 
My  father,  thou  wouldst  not ! 

Lord  of  K.  Thou  wouldst  have  wedded 

The  wa  of  a  (alien  house  brought  op  in  thrifts — 
Poor  as  a  hind,  but  not  so  serviceable — 
One  that  was  as  a  proverb  and  a  jest — 
A  needy  lord,  that  in  a  threadbare  jerkin 
Came  as  a  wooer !    And  now  that  he  has  gained 
Pominion  and  a  name,  why,  in  good  sooth, 
Thou  wilt  not  condescend  to  such  a  one ! 

Ida.    Because  he  hath  laid  waste  this  wretched 
land; 
Hath  shown  himself  a  fierce,  revengeful  man, 
And  is  thy  deadly,  cruel  enemy ! 

Lord  of  K.    I  would  retain  my  power  by  winning 
him. 

Ida.  Is  it  to  such  a  man  thou'dst  wed  thy  daughter? 

Lord  of  K.     Unsay  what  thou  hast  said  —  that 
thou  'dst  have  wedded 
Philip  of  Maine  when  he  was  low  and  needy ! 

Ida.  Then  was  he  true  and  gentle — a  brave  man — 
A  loyal  man,  my  father! 

Lord  of  K.  Could  I  think  it, 


I  'd  curw  thee,  Ida,  with  my  bitterest  cui 

Thou  loved  this  man !    By  heaven,  if  it  be  M>*- 

Say,  didst  thou  love  him? 

Ida.  Father,  curse  me  not! 

Enough  of  woe  has  been ;  nay,  do  not  cune. 
Lest  God  should  register  the  sin  in  heaTen ! 

Lard  of  K.    Didst  love  thjs  man  ? 

Ida.  The  time  is  peat-* 

The  time  is  gone  for  ever  when  I  loved  him ! 

Lord  of  K.    Oh  heaven  and  earth ! 

Ida.  My  gradoua  lather,  hear 

I  loved  him  with  a  first,  true  maiden's  love  — 
I  loved  him  when  a  little  child,  my  father  — 
But  as  a  sacrifice  to  holy  duty 
I  cast  him  forth  from  my  sincerest  heart 
As  an  unworthy  man—  thine  enemy ; 
The  spoiler  of  thy  people ! 

Lord  of  K.  Thou  hast  loved  him. 

And  thou  shalt  wed  him! — ^Thou,  against  my  will. 
Hast  loved,  and  I  will  wed  thee  'gainst  thy  will 
To  him  for  punishment !  —  By  heaven  I  will ! 

Ida.    Father,  if  I  have  ever  warmed  thy  heart  — 
If  I  have  ever  been  delight  unto  thee  — 
By  whate'er  love  thou  borest  to  my  mother— 
And  by  the  sacredness  of  her  bequest 
Which  gave  me  to  thy  care,  her  only  child  — 
Oh  pity — save  me  from  this  cruel  doom! 

Lord  of  K.    Out  with  thee!~thoa  art  hateful  n 
my  sight !  — 
Thou  lovedst  that  most  beggarly,  vile  man ! 
And  now  that  I  am  struggling,  in  his  power. 
Thou  wilt  not  lift  a  finger  to  my  help! 

Ida.    Oh  that  my  life  oould  save  thee ! 

Lord  of  K.  Then  oonsent— 

T  is  a  small  thing  thy  fiither  asks  of  thee  — 
His  power,  dearer  than  his  life's-blood,  is  in  thy  hands 

Ida.    Oh,  not  to  wed  him,  father! 

Lord  of  K.  Then  begone 

And  never  call  me  father—  I  'U  be  lord 
Until  thou  hast  another,  and  by  God 
He  shall  teach  thee  submission  ! 

[Ida  retires,  and  he  goeM  out  by  anolhv 
door. 


SCENE  III. 

lda*»  apartment 

Enter  fhilip. 

And  here  she  dwelt!  Here  passed  her  beautiful  life! 

A  tender,  humanizing  influence 

Breathes  through  the  room!    Ambition,  hate,  and 

vengeance. 
Have  here  no  entrance:  did  I  then  beh'eve 
That  hate  had  conquered  love,  and  hot  ambition 
Driven  from  my  heart  all  by-gone  tendemoas  \ 
But  to  be  near  her  —  but  to  breathe  the.  air 
Which  she  has  breathed  awakes  all  former  love ; 
And  worthier,  now  roethinks,  the  blessed  life 
Spent  in  all  sweet  and  kindly  charities. 
Though  nameless,  noiseless  as  an  unseen  nil. 
Than  the  great  conqueror's  years  of  bloody  glcMy  * 
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Enter  gaston. 

Gojt    My  noble  lord,  'twere  jaty  your  iweet 
drauM 
In  this  fair  lady's  chamber  should  be  broken  ~ 
But  I  am  here  upon  the  embassy 
Allied  to  love,  at  least  to  matrimony ! 
PhU.    Ha!  a  cafstulation  of  this  sort  f 
GiuL   Your  noble  prisoner  olftrs  his  fair  daughter, 
On  the  condition  that  you  should  restore 
To  him  all  power  i'  the  state ;  yet  should  receive 
A  rich  and  noble  dowiy  with  his  daughter ; 
And  further,  you  should  bear  at  his  decease, 
When  the  land's  sceptre  unto  you  devolves, 
Ai  title  of  the  state,  Kronberg  and  Maine. 

PkiL    WeU,  that  is  fiur  enough  I 
'  Oatt,  Do  you  say  thus — 

You  that  are  lord  already  of  this  realm ! 
Is  it  for  him  to  give  as  pleaseth  him. 
And  you  most  humbly  to  receive  with  thanks  ? 
Thus  will  you  yield  your  conquest  and  your  birth- 
right ! 
PhU  I  swore  that  he  should  ofier  me  his  daughter ! 
GosC.    And  then  that  you  would  wed  her?   No, 
not  so! 
Besides,  this  man  is  crafUer  than  you  are — 
Think  you  that  he  would  keep  his  faith  with  youf 
I  tell  you  no!  This  is  a  trick  of  cunning. 
To  get  you  in  his  power.    He  knows  your  love, 
And  by  this  passion  will  he  work  your  ruin. 
PhiL    T  is  easier  said  than  done ! 
OatL  And  if  j^ou  yield 

One  atom  of  the  power  jrou  have  achieved, 
A  fiiction  in  the  state  will  rise  against  you. 
The  burghers'  hearts  already  are  estranged ; 
Resentment  grows  against  you  hourly  stronger — 
No  longer  now  they  speak  below  their  breath ;  — 
Rule  them,  or  they  rule  you !— 4md  traitorous  Kron- 
berg 
Will  give  you  up  to  them  as  a  peace-ofiering. 
[aside.]  And  for  my  last  night's  pranks  you  would  die 
by  inches. 
PhiL    Who  counselled  sending  forth  those  raven- 
ing wolves 
Into  the  midnight  city? 

GoA  And  who  counselled 

The  midnight  murder  of  the  prisoners  ? 
For  this  the  soldiers  murmur. 

PhiL  Give  them  gold  — 

Mine  is  a  ruined  cause  without  the  soldierB  — 
It  is  a  difficult  course  I  have  to  steer : 
Contending  currents  strive  against  my  bark 
Fate  knows  if  I  shall  clear  them ! 

Gasf.  rU  be  pilot. 

And  steer  you  through  the  storm — but  hear  me  on ! 
The  bodies  of  the  citizens  are  piled 
In  the  great  square,  with  such  sad  pomp  of  woe 
As  the  short  time  allows ;  and  oaths  are  ta'en 
Of  vengeance  upon  you,  save  you  will  promise 
All  the  demands  set  forth  with  wordy  wisdom 
In  this  long  document  [aside.]  But  I  '11  not  show 't : 
Here  they  require  "  that  felon^traitor,  Gaston, 
To  be  brought  to  condign  punishment  for 's sins!" 
7  K 


PhiL    Thou  'rt  ever  prating  of  these  citizens — 
Methought  there  was  an  embassy  of  marriage ! 

G€uL    So  fickle  are  the  people,  they  demand 
Kronberg  again  for  ruler ! 

Pha.  He  shaU  die ! 

GeuL    And  in  the  distant  fields  the  lawless  many 
Are  listening  to  the  long  harangues  of  Roland, 
That  mouthing,  wordy  fool,  who  never  loses 
An  opportunity  for  talk.    There  broods  no  good ! 

PhiL    One  might  indeed  believe  my  cause  was 
doubtful,  • 

To  hear  you  talk! 

QasL  Your's  is  a  doabtful  cause 

While  Kronberg  lives — he  forms  a  plea  for  faction. 

PhiL    Now  speak  you  to  the  point — Kronbeig 
shall  die! 

GasL    Gold  is  less  precions  than  the  passing  mo- 
ments. 

PhiL    Promise  the  citizens  whate'er  they  ask. 

GatL    Ay,  ay,  I'll  promise  them!    I' faith,  yon 
know 
Perfonnance  is  a  very  difierent  matter ! 

PhiL    We  shall  not  be  so  ovcMiice  'bout  that ! 
And  let  us  with  a  show  of  seemly  joy 
Accept  Lord  Kronberg's  offer.    Still  our  prisooeTi 
He  falls  into  the  trap  he  lays  for  me. 

GasL    Poison  or  steel  will  make  us  sure  of  him ! 
And  then  you  have  his  daughter  in  your  power. 

PhiL    But  honour's  strictest  law  shall  be  observed 
Toward  that  most  noble  lady !    As  her  husband 
I  get  a  fairer  title  to  the  state 
With  Kronberg's  partisans! 

ChuL  Well,  as  you  will  — 

Marry  or  not,  as  likes  you !  [aside.]  She  will  undo 
This  dainty  statesman's  trick ! 

PhU.  What  are  you  mumbling  o'er?  Let  us  away, 
I  '11  clasp  my  bride  before  the  set  of  day ! 

[Theif  go  out  togOXer, 


SCENE  IV. 
Apartment  in  the  tower  t  Ida  ami  Bertha. 

Berth.    Oh  do  not  yield  unto  this  bloody  man  — 
Another  day  and  succour  will  arrive  — 
Fabian  will  leave  no  friend,  no  means  untried  — 
They  call  again  for  Kronberg  in  the  city ; 
And  Philip's  reign,  though  told  by  so  few  hours, 
Is  chronicled  in  blood. 

Ida.  I  hear  their  steps  — 

Leave  me  alone,  dear  Bertha,  for  this  trial ! 

Berth.    Within  thy  call  will  I  await  thy  summons. 

[She  goes  out 

Ida.    Now  for  the  dreadful  meeting!  — How  I 
tremble 
To  meet  the  man  who  was  so  dear  to  me ! 

Enter  philif,  nuignificently  apparelled. 

Phil.  Now  do  we  meet  without  reproach  orfear^ 
Not  as  we  parted,  my  own  gentle  Ida! 

Ida,    No,  no,  we  do  not  meet  as  last  we  parted: 
Thou  art  not  such  as  when  we  parted  last — 
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He  WM  a  graciotti  man  unstained  with  blood ; 
He  wore  not  proud  apparel,  auch  as  this ; 
He  wai  a  poor,  Imive  man !  a  guiltleas  man, 
Who  might  have  called  on  heaven  to  be  hia  pledge — 
Thou  art  not  auch  aa  he ! 

Pkit.  But  more  than  he ! 

I  am  ilie  roan  on  whom  thy  aire  bestows  thee. 
He  was  rejected  by  him ! 

Ida.  Woe  is  me, 

That  I  must  still  oppose  my  father's  will ! 
Though  thou  wert  poor,  clothed  but  in  humble  weeds ; 
Unsheltered  from  the  pitiless  winds  of  heaven; 
Without  a  name,  aave  what  thy  father  won, 
Yet  pure  in  aoul,  noble  in  principle. 
Gracious  in  deed,  and  merciful  in  heart, 
I  would  have  ta'en  thee,  spite  the  world's  reproach. 
But  tricked  out  in  these  gorgeous  robes  of  state ; 
A  name  of  terror  unto  weeping  thouaands; 
With  the  oflbnce  of  blood  upon  thy  soul ; 
If  thou  didst  lay  the  world's  crown  at  my  feet 
I  must  reject  thee,  Philip! 

PhiL  Fickle  woman ! 

How  art  thou  slave  to  every  passing  humour. 

Ida.  Why  should  I  tell  of  secret  tears  and  prayers 
Poured  out  to  Heaven  ibr  thee  ?  It  is  Heaven's  will 
That  I  should  see  my  dearest  hopes  depart ! 

Phil.    It  was  ibr  thee  I  strove  —  (or  thee  I  con- 
quered— 
Hast  thou  not  wept  the  sorrows  of  the  people ! 
Hast  not  deplored  their  wrongs,  and  proudly  Ashioned 
A  lovely  dream  of  glorious  freedom  out  ? 
And  was  it  not  thyself  who  bade  me  be 
Protector  of  the  people  ? 

Ida.  God  forgive  me! 

For  how  hast  thou  fulfilled  this  glorious  vision  — 
How  been  protector  of  the  ignorant  people? 
Hast  thou  not  shed  their  blood?    Outraged  their 

homes  — 
And  led  them  up,  like  hungry,  ravening  wolves. 
To  prey  upon  each  other  ?    Philip,  Philip, 
Thou  hast  forgot  thy  holy  enterprise 
To  feed  thine  own  revenge! 

PhiL  Name  not  revenge, 

Lest  thou  too  tempt  me  to  it ! 

Ida.  Heaven  be  our  shield  — 

It  will  prescribe  thee  hounds,  even  as  it  limits 
The  raging  of  the  sea !    Oh  how  thou  'rt  fallen,  — 
The  apostates  of  the  morning  fell  not  lower ! 
Philip,  I  wept  my  ruined,  lovely  hopes 
With  bitterer  tears  than  ever  woman  shed ; 
But  I  have  done  with  tean ;  they  moved  not  heaven, 
That  loveth  mercy !    But  I  will  conjure  thee 
By  that  unkind  ambition  which  preferred 
Revenge  and  power  to  love,  to  risk  no  further, — 
And  let  the  blood  which  has  been  shed  suffice !  . 

PhiL  Oh  yes,  thy  words  have  power !  Sweet  maid, 
relent ! 
Thy  tender  mercies,  like  kind  angels'  wings, 
Bring  blessings  with  them;    where  I  shall  have 

wounded. 
Thou  shah  pour  in  sweet  balm ! 

Ida.  Alas!  alas! 

Thou  hast  left  many  wounds  for  me  to  heal ! 


No — henceforth  we  are  widely  separate  — 
Not  e'en  the  £temal  One  undoeth  the  past. 
And  that  which  hath  been  done  hath  Bundered  n! 

PhiL    Then  upon  thee  lie  every  coming  ain  1 
If  thou  keep  not  thy  plighted  iaith  with  me. 
Neither  will  I  keep  faith.    Thy  father  dies ! 

Ida.  Philip,  thou  wilt  not— dar'st  not  kill  my  &ther ! 

Phd.    How  dare  1  not  ?    As  yet  I  have  not  foond 
The  deed  I  dare  not  do! 

Ida.  Perfidious  man ! 

If  this  poor  life  can  sate  thy  thint  of  blood. 
Take  it,  but  spare  my  father ! 

PhiL  I  have  aaid  it! 

Ida.    I  gave  thy  father  life  —  O  apare  thoa  mina 
I  risked  my  life  to  save  thy  father'a,  Philip! 

PhiL    It  was  a  woman's  act —  thus  do  not  men ! 

Ida.    Oh  how  does  guilt  put  out  each  virtnoa 
spark. 
Stifle  each  generous,  noble  sentiment ! 

PhiL    Now  for  a  little  season,  we  will  part  — 
When  next  we  meet,  my  hands  shall  yet  be  redder! 

[He  goet  Old 

Ida.    Hence,  hence !  What  may  be  done,  shall  y« 
be  done  — • 
We  will  not  fall  without  a  dying  straggle  — • 
Where's  Bertha,  Segbert,  good  Count  Nicholas? 

{She  goes  into  the  uiaer  rooa 
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ACT  v.— SCENE  I. 

The  rutnj  of  a  mUL  tvrrounded  with  wood. 

Enter  mothka  Schwartz,  Hans  Clef,  Rolam) 
and  many  cOierg. 

Roland.    It  neither  shall  be  this  man,  neither  thai 
That  shall  be  tyrant  o'er  us !    What 's  this  Pliilip 
Better  than  Kronberg,  if  his  arm 's  aa  heavy  f 

/fans.    We  've  seen  enough  of  him ! 

Mather  S.  We  '11  none  of  him! 

Other:    We  '11  none  of  him ! 

Roland.  And  this  Is  he  who  swors 

To  be  a  loving  ftther  to  the  people  ; 
Clothes  to  the  naked  ;  bread  unto  the  hungry ! 

Hant.  We  are  mistaken ! — we  are  clean  mialakeo! 

Roland.    No,  no,  he 's  a  deceiver ! 

Mother  S.  There  'a  that  brewing 

Which  will  bring  down  a  tempest  'bout  his  ears ! 

RoUmd.  Aiion  they  will  be  here  who  from  tbadiy 
Will  bring  us  tidings  of  the  general  temper. 

HanM.    They  are  here! 

Enter  aeveral  Men., 

Roland.  Tell  out  your  tidings  quickly. 

1st  Man.    [throwing  down  a  heap  ofgarmeniM.] 
These  caps  and  handkerchiefs  from  off  the  dead 
I  snatched  io  eager  haste —  thus  and  thus  only 
Come  tidings  of  your  dead !    ^ 

[The  people  gather  round,  recognising  As 
garmentt  with  loud  lameniaHon*  and 
yeiis  of  indignation. 
Mother  S.    A(,  this  was  his !  Ah,  this  wm  ny 
poor  son's ! 
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Itt  Mm,    'T  wu  from  a  mangled  oorpie  I  took 
that  kerchief! 

Malker  S,    My  wrn!  my  Km!    But  bade,  iean,  to 
j^ur  pource  — 
I  will  thed  blood,  not  teani 

Rdani.  What  tay  the  buTghen, 

Those  andent  ihends  of  his  7 

2d  Man.  The  general  feeling 

Is  clean  against  him  now.    They  swear  he  gave 
The  town  to  pillage  bat  to  save  his  own ! 

Haas.    And  that  he  did !   We  're  sure  enough  of 
that! 

2d  Man.  Gaston,  they  say 's  the  very  fiend  himself— 
All  saw  his  horrid  doings  yesternight  — 
O'  troth,  there  is  some  riddle  'bout  that  man ! 

Uau.    And  let  whoever  sins,  't  is  we  are  blamed 
fbr't 

Rokmd.    Speak  now  of  the  condition  of  the  city. 

2d  Man.    There  is  do  house  that  is  not  filled  with 
mourning  — 
The  richest  dtizens  were  killed  i*  th'  tumult— 
One-third  the  city  is  a  heap  of  ruins  — 
And  little  children,  wandering  up  and  down. 
Go  wailing  fi)r  their  parents  —  parents  too 
And  friends,  and  wives  and  husbands  seek  their  dead, 
Mong  heaps  of  fallen  houses  —  everywhere, 
Deep  oaths  are  taken  of  revenge  on  Philip. 

Moiker  S.    All  have  their  oaths  of  blood  against 
that  man! 

Mem.    The  soldiers  loo  are  discontent,  —  'tis  said 
A  horrid  massacre  i'  th'  dead  o'  th'  night 
Has  cut  off  every  prisoner. 

Roland.  There  is  hope! — 

What  guard  is  stationed  'neath  the  castle  rock  f 

3d  Man.    The  guard  has  been  withdrawn. 

Rdand.  There 's  an  old  pathway. 

Think  ye  we  might  not  get  an  entrance  there  7 
Tberel^  it  mm  that  Philip  made  his  entrance ! 

4£A  Jlfoa.    I  know  it  well ;  yet 't  will  be  dangerous. 
More  inaccessible  from  tumbled  crags 
And  fallen  mascmry  than  hereloibre. 

Mother  5. 'Our  wrongs  can  force  through  rocks  of 
adamant 

Roland.    T  will  suit  our  purpose ;  now  let  all  dis- 
peite, 
And  when  eve  comes  we  will  again  aserable. 

[7%«y  diaper K  BeveraUy. 


SCENE  n. 

Eioemng — the  gallery  of  the  castle —  Philip  pacing 
about^  in  deep  thought. 

On,  on  unto  the  topmost  verge  of  power ; 
And,  as  I  yet  sscend,  still  more  dotii  grow 
The  grasping  wish  fur  more ; — the  aspiring  wish 
Higher  and  higher  to  rise.    This  petty  lordship. 
Why  not  a  sovereign  dukedom  ?    Wherefore  not 
The  Duke  of  Maine  as  good  as  Duke  of  Suabia  7 

And  Kronberg  dead;  the  path  is  right  before  me. 
Ambition  and  revenge  sliall  have  their  way !  — 


But  where  is  Gaston  7  he,  the  ready  tool 
Who  does  not  start  and  cry  "  alack,  my  lord !" 
Ha!  here  he  comes! 

GaeL  No  moment  may  be  lost  — 

Fabian  and  Segbert,  and  Count  Nicholas 
Are  hence.    As  firebrands  in  the  standing  com 
Are  they  among  the  people ;  and  a  rumour 
Has  reached  the  town,  that  Suabia  draweth  near 
With  a  strong  army  for  the  aid  of  Kronberg. 
Do  quickly  what  thou  dost,  and  rid  thyself 
Of  one  foe  ere  another  takes  the  field  ! 

PhiL  Thou  hast  access  unto  the  tower.    Go  thou, 
Poison  or  steel,  use  thou  the  surer  means ! 

GatL    Nay,  't  will  be  tenfold  vengeance  from  thy 
hand. 

PkU.  [fcding  at  his  dagger.]  T  is  sharp  and  true, 
but  do  thou  mix  a  cup 
Of  subtle  poison.    I  would  liefer  that  — 
And  if  he  will  not  pledge  me,  why,  there 's  this! 

GasL    I  '11  mix  a  cunning  potion  that  will  do. 

Enter  the  Loan  of  mains. 

My  son !  my  son !  hast  thou  decreed  his  death  7 

PhU.  I  have. 

jLord  of  M.    Nay,  do  not  tell  me  so. 

PhiL  I  have. 

Lord  of  M.    Didst  thou  not  love  his  gentle,  angel 
daughter  ? 
Remember  her,  and  do  not  harm  his  life. 

GaaL    And  be  himself  the  victim ! 

Lord  of  M.  It  is  thou 

That  oounsellest  my  son  to  these  bad  deeds ! 
Philip,  she  gave  me  life  and  liberty. 
And,  but  for  her,  thy  father  had  been  dead ! 

PhiL    Whose  hate  was  *t  doomed  thee  to  the  gal- 
lows-tree 7 
Hence !  hence !  thou  dost  not  know,  for  urgently 
The  hour  calls  for  his  blood ! 

Lord  of  M.  I  leave  thee  not. 

Till  thou  hast  given  his  life  unto  my  prayer. 

GaeL  to  PhiL    Fortune  is  slipping  through  yoof 
hand,  my  lord. 
While  you  stand  dallying  thus.    Away,  old  man! 

Phil.  I'm  ready,  lot 's  begone. 

[They  go  out  together 

Lord  of  M.  Then,  may  the  Avenger 

Take  from  thee  thy  ill-gotten  power  and  station ! 
This  is  a  place  of  blood  and  horrible  outrage ; 
1  will  away ;  men's  hearls  are  turned  to  stone. 
Better  it  were  to  hide  with  desert-beasts. 
Where  't  is  a  natural  instinct  to  be  cruel ! 

[HegoeMOuL 

After  a  ehort  time  re-enter  philip. 

I  did  not  quail,  nor  did  ray  heart  upbraid  me. 
When  thousands  lay  beneath  my  conquering  step, 
And  from  the  helmet-crown  unto  the  heel 
J  was  dyed  crimson ;  why  then  faints  my  soul, 
Trembling  and  drooping  'neath  a  mountain's  weight 
Of  miserable  remorse  for  one  man's  blood  7  — 
Ne'er  till  this  moment,  when  my  debt  is  paid, 
When  I  have  conquered  my  great  enemy. 
Quailed  I,  or  wished  undone  aught  that  was  done! 
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But  hark !  What  Bounds  are  theae— quick,  coming 
■tept. 
And  hurried  voices  ?    Am  I  grown  a  coward  f 

Elder  gabtos. 

Philip!  Philip !  now  is  a  time  for  action : 
Why  do^t  thou  stare  as  one  that  walks  in  dreams  ? 
PhiL  Whence  come  those  hurried  sounds?  Whose 

are  those  steps  ? 
Gad.    The  disafiected  thousands  from  the  fields 
Are  on  the  walls  —  within  the  very  castle ! 
PhU    How  got  they  an  access  T 
OasL  Even  as  thou  didst ; 

By  the  old  rock-path.  Hundreds  more  have  entered — 
The  portals  have  they  fired ;  and  hark  their  cries  — 
Vengeance  and  blood! 

PhiL  Hence ;  draw  the  soldiers  out. 

And  man  the  walls.    Strike  every  villain  down 
That  sets  his  foot  within  the  castle  gate. 

Chft.  They  fight  with  us  for  every  inch  of  ground ; 
They  are  within  the  walls — the  place  is  fired  ; 
Accursed  knaves,  bom  for  the  gibbet-tree ! 
PhU.    [drawing  his  iword.]   I  '11  teach  them  what 
the  cry  of  vengeance  meaneth ! 

[He  rushes  out  —  (jostonfoUows  him. 
A  confused  noises  and  yelling  cries  are 
heard  approaching^  and  a  rabtde  force 
their  way  in,  with  torches  in  their 
hands. 
JMan.    Down  with  the  billets!    Here!  here !  Fire 
these  hangings ! 
[They  hurlfumiture  into  the  middle  of  the 
gallery,  tear  down  pictures  and  hang- 
ings, which  they  pile  together  and  set 
fire  to. 

Enter  McniER  Schwartz,  with  other  women,  covered 
with  dust  and  blood. 

Mother  1^.    Spare  not  for  fire !    Now  for  a  funeral 
pile, 
To  celebrate,  my  son,  thy  memory ! 
They  shall  say,  this  was  for  the  woman's  son ! 
Out  with  ye,  are  ye  plundering  ?    Give  me  blood ! 
He  whom  I  seek  is  hence !    Come,  come  with  me ! 
[She  snatches  up  a  firebrand  and  rushes 
out  of  the  gallery ;  the  women  foUow 
her,  bearing  off  booty.    The  gallery  is 
filled  with  sm<^  and  flames. 


SCENE  ni. 

The  emaU  Camber  in  the  tower  —  Ida  and  Bertha. 

Berth.    Some  new  event  is  happening.    May't 
please  heaven 
Fbr  our  deliverance ! 

Ida.  Those  are  the  people's  voices ; 

The  yelling  cries  of  the  triumphant  rabble. 
And,  mercy!  those  quick  lights  that  through  the 

darkness 
Shoot  up  to  heaven  are  flames.  The  place  is  burning ! 
^^rth,   [trying  to  force  the  door.]    T  is  barred! 'tis 
doubly  barred  !    There  is  no  issue ! 


Here,  here,  we  miserably  shall  die  by  fire ! 

Oh,  Ida,  vain  thy  prayer!  —  they  have  no  mercy- 

That  old  man  will  not  move  his  cruel  son 

To  save  thy  father,  and  we  here  shall  perieh! 

Oh.  can  there  be  Omnipotence  in  heaven. 

Who  sees  these  things,  yet  sends  no  angel  down 

To  smite  and  to  deliver ! 

Ida.  Nay,  despair  noC ; 

I  do  believe  some  power  will  save  us  yet! 

Berth.    Oh,  do  not  mock  me !  there  'a  no  rati 
heaven. 
On  earth  there  is  no  goodness! 

Ida.    [Uetening  at  the  door.]       Some  one  eomi 

Enter  the  lord  of  haink. 

Ida,    Is  good  Lord  Kronberg  safe  ? 
Berth.  And  what  do  m 

These  horrid  sounds  of  tumult,  and  these  flames  i 
Lord  of  M.    Come  forth,  my  noble  ladies !   * 
an  hour 
Of  peril  and  alarm !    Will  you  confide 
In  an  old  man  ?    I  am  no  soldier,  lady ; 
But.  so  God  help  me,  I  will  guard  you  well ! 
Ida.    I   know  you,  and  will  trust  in  you! 
guide  us 
Unto  Lord  Kronberg's  cell !    Where  lies  my  fittii 
Lord  of  M.    Your  noble  lather  *s  free. 
Ida.  Your  voice  is  i 

And  y^t  your  words  are  pleasant     Lead  us  to  h 
Lard  of  M.    Quick !  follow  me! 

[They  wrap  themselves  in  their  cloaks  t 
follow  him. 


SCENE  IV. 

Another  part  of  the  castle  —  citizens  stand  with  L 
Kronberg's  body  on  a  bier. 

Isl  Citixen.    Name  not  his  faults.    I  knew  1 
when  a  boy ; 
I  was  his  favourite  playmate ;  in  those  years 
Together  did  we  ride,  and  at  the  target 
Together  shoot  our  arrows.    I  ne'er  thought 
Then  to  have  borne  him  in  a  plight  like  this ! 

2d  Citizen.    He  was  a  hard  task-master  I 

dd  Citizen.  But  not  bar 

Than  such  be  ever.  Even  from  Pharaoh  downws 
To  this  day's  idol,  PhiUp! 

ith  Citizen.  I  remember. 

It  must  be  five  and  forty  years  agone. 
When  his  good  mother 

3d  Citizen.  Ay,  there  was  a  lad} 

Fair  as  an  angel,  full  of  truth  and  kindness 

The  Lady  Ida  much  resembles  her. 

bth  Citizen.    Haste,  haste!  the  vray  is  clear!  1 
contest  thickens 

About  the  northern  tower.    O  woful  night 

With  fire  and  blood,  wild  shrieks  and  horrid  cnni 
And  crash  of  falling  walls !    But  fbrwaid  now ! 

[They  proa 
Enter  the  lord  of  maine  conducting  ida  and  bert 

Lord  of  M.  [hastily  retreating.]  Ah,  not  this  wa 
No,  no !  a  moment's  pause. 
[Aside.]  Yon  is  a  sight  that  must  not  meet  their  ey 
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Cthzeiu  re-enter  wUh  the  body. 
l«f  Cttuen,  It  shall  not  be  exposed  unto  dishonour ! 
Seek  oat  a  guard,  and  stand  around  the  bier ! 
[Soldieri  rush  in]  Ho !  soldiers,  will  ye  not  defend 
the  dead  ? 
Soldier.    We  fight  for  Philip  of  Maine,  not  for  the 

dead! 
Ida,    The  dead, said  ye?    Is  good  Lord  Knmberg 

dead? 
Speak  to  me,  some  kind  soul,  for  I  'm  his  daughter! 
let  Soldier,  [aside.]  She  doth  unman  me ! 
2d  Soldier,  [aside.]  T  is  a  noble  lady ! 

[Ida  perceives  the  bier,  and  walks  slowly 
towardtit 
Lies  the  dead  here  ?    Soldiers  and  citizens. 
Lies  here  your  lord  and  leader  ?    Oh,  will  no  one 
Tell  me  if 'tis  not  so? 
1st  Citizen,  Alas !  *t  is  even  so ! 

Ida.    T  was  a  sad  voice  that  told  me  he  was  free ; 
The  freedom  of  the  grave  —  ah,  woful  freedom ! 

[She  dowly  uncocera  the  face  of  the  dead, 
gazes  upon  t<,  and  heccmet  deadly  pale. 
Citizen.    Dear,  innocent  soul ! 
Soldier.  I  will  not  draw  a  sword 

Against  the  I^dy  Ida,  nor  her  cause! 

Ida.    I  never  looked  upon  the  dead  till  now^ 
And  this  is  my  dead  father,  who  hath  fallen 
By  cruel  perfidy !  —  Not  in  the  field  ' 
He  met  his  mortal  foe,  but  in  the  cell 
Of  the  deep  dungeon :  a  fierce,  cruel  foe ! 
Te  do  not  know,  soldiers  and  citizens, 
The  heartless  man  of  blood  whom  ye  have  chosen! 
The  dead  was  mild  and  merciful,  compared 
With  him  yon  call  your  master !    Pious  friends, 
Cany  him  hence !— This  is  a  den  of  crime ;    , 
A  house  of  cruelty,  and  fear,  and  blood ! 
Cany  him  hence  into  a  holy  place, 
So  Heaven  preserve  jron  to  jonr  children's  arms. 
And  keep  your  sacred  homes  inviolate ! 
Soldiers  Wo  will  defend  the  dead,  and  Lady  Ida ! 
l$t  Citizen.  Whither  shall  we  support  this  honoured  I 

bier? 
Ida.    Would  he  had  known  your  loyalty  and 
goodness! 
To  the  Cathedral  — 'tis  a  holy  place; 
And  there  will  I  retire :  and  let  all  loyal, 
All  brave  and  noble  hearts  around  me  rally ; 
And.  as  the  dead  would  have  maintained  the  ri^t. 
So  God  and  all  good  men  assisting  me, 
We  will  retrieve  this  land's  forlorn  estate! 

[T*he  bier  is  borne  forward ;  and  Ida, 
overcome  by  her  emalionf^  is  supported 
out  by  Bertha  and  the  Lord  of  Maine^ 
attended  by  crowds  of  citizens  and 
soldiers. 


—  hundreds  of  peopU  are  seen  rushing  to  and  fro ; 
some  dnven  back  by  soldiers,  others  carrying  of 
booty  — 101 W  shouts  and  yeUs  of  triumph  are  heard 
amid  the  roar  of  the  fames  and  the  crashing  fall  of 
huge  pHes  of  buildings. 


SCENE  V. 

Past  midnight  —  outside  the  castle  waU^the  castle  u 
httrmng—the  roof  has  fallen  inland  immense  volumes 
qfjiame,  wrapped  round  the  towers,  pierce  through 
tks  Uackneu  of  the" ascending  smoke  like  fery  Alps 


Enter  phiup  and  gaston. 
Oast    Tis  vain  to  straggle  more!     Fire  is  the 

victor. 
PhU.    Now,  draw  the  soldiers  back,  and  leave  the 

pile 
To  those  accursed  plunderers.    Ere  the  morn, . 
T  will  be  the  grave  of  hundreds,  who  now  press 
Impatient  through  the  burning  atmosphere. 
To  snatch  a  paltry  booty ! 

Qast.  As  thou  wilt— 

T  is  a  retrieveless  game.    Thy  sun  has  set— 
The  star  of  thy  ascendancy  has  fallen ! 

PhU    Hast  not  intelligible  words !— Speak  plain ! 

GasL    ril  speak  it  plain  enough !— Lord  Kronberg 
heads 
The  burghers  even  now! 

P]aL  Peace,  liar !  he  is  dead ! 

QasL    But  being  dead,  is  honoured  more  than  liv- 
ing— 
His  daughter  hath  made  speeches  o'er  the  body ; 
Shed  tears,  and  whined  with  pretty  artifice. 
Till  they  have  all  unsaid  their  oaths  to  thee ! 
PhiL    Thou  that  didst  keep  the  body,  hast  betray- 
ed me! 
QasL    An  old  man  has  betrayed  thee;  even  thy 
father — 
Better  by  far  he  had  died  upon  the  gibbet! 
Phd.    Slanderer,  for  shame! 
QasL  Nay,  hang  me,  if  I  spoke  not 

Your  secret  thoughts.— But  now  the  time  is  precious : 
Draw  off  the  soldiers  who  yet  true  remain ; 
Get  to  the  camp,  upon  the  plain  of  Sami, 
And  hold  thyself  prepared,  for  on  the  monow 
There  will  be  work  to  do.  than  this  more  bloody— 
And  as  thou  pUy'st  this  desperate  game,  depends 
Thy  waning  fortune. 

PhJH,  Suabia  to  the  field 

Hath  brought  his  fresh  ten  thousand. 

(^(xse.  You  may  thank 

The  gentle  Lady  Ida  and  her  Counts 
For  this  young  gallant  rivaL    You  have  seen  him— 
A  not  unfitting  husband  for  the  lady ! 
PhU  Thou  cockatrice— thou  stabber  of  the  wound- 
ed! 
Gojf.    Ha!  ha!  you  have  some  pretty  names  by 
heart! 
[aside.]  I  knew  that  this  would  gall  him! 
pj^il  Unkind  friend  — 

I  trusted  unto  thee  my  soul's  best  secrets ; 
I  did  believe  thee  not  the  worldly  spirit 
That  stabs  the  bleeding  heart— then  jeering  asks 
»•  How  is  it  with  you  now  ?"— The  cruellest  blow 
Of  my  most  cruel  fortune  has  been  this ! 
Gast.    Nay,  take 't  not  so  to  heart !    I  would  but 
urge  thee 
To  try  thy  fortune  against  mighty  odds, 
And  conquer  fate! 
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PhiL  My  soul  is  faint  within  me; 

Hence,  let  the  morrow  for  itself  provide! 

[He  goes. 
OiuL    He  beareth  poisoned  arrows  in  bis  heart ; 
Hatred  and  jealousy,  and  crushed  ambition ! 
If  these  will  not  o'ercome  the  spirit  of  man. 
Then  there's  a  devil  in  him. 

{Hkgoee, 


SCENE  VI. 

Tike  foUomng  evening — the  interior  of  the  Cathedral 
— the  body  of  Lord  Kronberg  laid  in  state  before  the 
dUar — /(2a,  in  deep  mournings  sits  upon  the  steps  be- 
side it,  and  Bertha  and  other  ladies  stand  about  her 
—  the  Lord  of  Maine  wrapped  in  his  doah^  leans 
against  a  monument  apart  from  tfte  rest — the  doors 
are  guarded  by  armed  burghers. 

Enter  count  fabian  in  haste. 

Burgher.    What  ia  the  news  f 

Fab.  An  entire  victory! 

A  bloody  field  ii  fought  —  the  day  is  oars  — 
Philip  has  fled  —  the  remnant  of  his  army 
Have  yielded  to  our  friends— a  moment  more* 
And  brave  Count  Nicholas  will  here  arrive 
With  message  from  the  Duke  to  Lady  Ida : 
Even  now  he  comes. 

Enter  count  nicholah. 

CoMTif  Nieh.    May 't  please  the  Lady  Ida 
To  hear  a  message  from  the  field  of  fight? 

[Ida  rises. 
God  has  been  good  unto  this  troubled  land, 
And  given  her  victory  o'er  her  enemies. 
Yet  here  the  noble  ccmqueror  entereth  not 
Save  as  your  good  ally,  by  your  consent 
His  army,  camped  without  the  town  remains— > 
Grant  him  to  lay  his  good  sword  at  your  feet ! 

Ida.    Brave  Count,  thou  lov'dst  my  father.    Let 
the  dead 
Be  honoured  with  all  rites  of  sepulture* 
Before  the  land  rejoice  for  viclory. 
For  me,  a  mighty  debt  is  yet  unpaid 
To  grief  and  filial  duty.    To  some  house 
Of  holy  solitude  I  will  retire 
A  season ;  and  meantime  confide  to  thee. 
And  such  good  men  as  thou,  the  nation's  rule. 
Not  my  own  natural  strength  has  borne  me  through 
The  greot  events  and  awful  of  this  time. 
Nature  is  weak,  and  now  doth  need  repose : 
But  let  one  general  thank^o^iving  ascend 
To  gracious  Heaven,  which  has  restored  us  peace. 
Though  at  a  price  so  great. 

And  from  the  duke 
1  crave  forgiveness,  that  I  meet  him  not; 
The  mournful  duties  of  the  time  excuse  me. 

[Count  Nicholas  goes  out 

Ijird  of  M.    They  said  my  son  had  fled.    I  must 
away! 
He  is  my  son — the  evil  hour  is  dark; 
And  misery  and  remorse  are  cruel  foes ! 
Where  victory  is,  is  not  a  place  for  me  — 


I  was  not  needed  in  his  hour  of  pride. 
In  sorrow  and  dismay  I  shall  be  lacked. 
O  fare  thee  well !    Be  merciful,  dear  lady : 
He  loved  thee  once,  and  for  thy  sake  he  lell ! 
And  if  he  fall  into  thy  power,  have  mercy — 
Think  not  upon  the  dead,  but  on  the  time 
When  he  was  worthy  of  thee ! 

Ida.  Fare  thee  well  — 

Go !  —  and  may  heaven  so  gift  thy  words  with  grace 
As  to  restore  him  to  its  blessed  peace !  — 
Farewell,  thou  kindest,  noblest  heart,  farewell ! 

[The  Lord  of  Maine  lasses  her  hand,  and, 
folding  his  face  in  his  doak,  goes  out 


SCENE  vn. 

Three  days  after  the  battle— the  dusk  of  the  evening— 
the  interior  of  a  cave  in  a  dreary  forest —  PkQ^ 
lying  adeep ;  the  Lord  of  Maine  bending  aoer  him. 

Lord  of  M.    It  is  a  blessed  sleep !    It  will  restors 
him 
To  his  right  mind !    Oh  that  we  might  abide 
In  some  deep  wood,  'mong  mountains  far  away ; 
Some  wilderness,  where  foot  of  man  ne'er  irod ; 
Some  desert  island,  in  an  unknown  sea. 
Where  he  might  wear  his  life  in  holy  peace. 
And  I  be  the  true  friend  that  tended  on  him ! 
ThiL   [op^ntng  hiM  eyes.]    Where  am  I  ?  suid  what 

gentle  sounds  are  these  7 
Lord  of  M.    Sleep  yet,  my  son!    Thoa  knowlrt 
how  I  did  watch 
O'er  thee  a  child ;  how  sung  to  thee  o'  nighta  — 
Recall  that  time,  and  sleep! 

PhiL  I  caimot  sleep !  — 

My  father,  thou  hast  been  a  gracious  sire. 
And  I  have  owed  thee  duties  manifold  ; 
Thou  hast  been  good  and    kind;   yet  one   more 

kindness 
Do  me  this  day  —  my  arm  is  weak  and  faint. 
Strike  thou  my  dagger  in  this  wretched  breast ! 
Lord  of  M.    What  askest  thou  7    It  is  a  sinner's 

thought ! 
PhU.    Wilt  see  me  dragged,  a  spectacle,  a  show  I 
Wilt  hear  them  sing  tiieir  ballads  in  my  face  ? 
Hark !  hark !  I  hear  their  steps  !  Give  me  the  dagger! 
Lord  of  M.    Nay,  't  is  no  sound,  but   the  low 

•      whispering  wind ! 
PhU.  ^ I  tell  thee  they  are  here!    Withstand  me 
not  — 
There  is  a  strength  like  madness  in  my  arm  — 
I  will  defend  myself! 

[He  starts  up  and  aeixeM  a  dogger* 
Enter  oaston. 

.^    Ha!  is  it  thou! 
Oast.    Peace  be  with  thee !  nay,  pat  thy  dagger 
down ! 
I  am  thy  friend  —  and  bring  a  band  of  friends 
To  reassure  thy  fortunes  —  Give 's  thy  hand  ! 
Phil,    [giving  his  hand.]    I  did  beUeve  thee  be^ 
ter  than  thou  seem*st ; 
My  heart  was  slow  to  misconoeTve  of  thee  I 
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0<uL    Now  •halt  thoa  know  me  truly  as  I  am : 
Now  will  i  bring  thy  traeal  friends  unto  thee ! 

[A  band  of  aoldierg  ruih  in  and  ieixe 
PhUip. 
PkH    Ay  now  I  know  thee,  thoa  acenrsed  Judas ! 
Qa$L    Bat  I  've  a  better  price  than  Judas  had  — 
A  better  price  for  a  less  worthy  roan ! 
PhiL  My  life's  severest  bk)w  has  been  thy  friend- 
ship! 

Enter  mothbr  Schwartz,  witA  a  drawn  dagger. 

Now  will  I  have  thy  blood  lor  my  son's  blood ! 

Soldier.  Ofl!  woman,  oiT!  Alive  he  must  be  taken. 

Mother  S.    t  '11  hav^  his  blood  !    I  will  not  break 

my  oath ! 

[She  euddenly  ttabe  him. 

There  's  that  will  send  thee  howling  to  my  son ! 

Soldier.    Thoa  *st  robbed  us  of  our  price !  take 

thy  reward! 

[He  tUUa  her. 

PhU.    My  day  is  done !  Let  me  lie  down  and  die ! 
Lord  of  it    Within  my  arms !  the  father's  arms, 
my  son ! 
Cast  op  thy  thoughts  to  heaven !  think  not  of  man ! 
Soldier.    He 's  dead,  he  hears  thee  not !  Give  us 

the  body! 
Father.    Ye  shall  not  part  me  from  this  precious 
clay  — 
Where'er  ye  bear  it,  thither  will  I  follow! 


AcHZiB,  throwing  off  his  disguise,  entered  the  city 
in  his  own  character.  It  was  a  city  of  mourning, 
which  he  had  made  so;  bat  his  evil  nature  saw  in 
human  misery,  material  rather  of  mirth  than  com- 
passion. He  would  much  rather  have  torn  open  the 
wounds  of  social  life,  than  have  seen  them  healing ; 
but  now  was  the  calm  after  the  storm,  the  reaction 
after  excitement  and  emotion,  and  men  coveted  so 
much  to  be  at  rest,  that  not  even  Achzib  could  have 
agitated  another  tumult.  He  therefore  adopted  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  and  railed  against  liberty  as  anar- 
chy, against  renovaton  as  anarchs. 

It  was  with  malignant  pleasure  he  saw  how  the 
holy  cause  of  freedom  was  thrown  back,  by  the  ou^ 
rages  which  ambition  and  the  license  of  evil  had 
committed  in  her  name :  he  saw  how  virtuous  men 
and  honest  patriots,  who  had  joined  Philip  against 
despotism,  but  abandoned  him  in  his  bloody  and  am- 
bitious career,  now  came  forth  from  their  reirements, 
and  rallying  round  the  person  of  Ida,  united  heart 
and  band  to  re-eetaUish  Uio  old  order  of  things,  dis- 
gusted with  liberty,  as  with  a  lying  priestess,  and  in 
despair  of  renovating  social  life  or  social  policy :  he 
saw  the  people  sit  down,  willing  to  endure  patiently 
whatever  evil  power  might  inflict  upon  them,  pro- 
vided they  were  protected  from  rapine  and  blood, 
and  the  pretencee  of  ambition  to  make  them  again 
free ;  and  satisfied  that  all  here  was  as  he  could  de- 
sire, he  turned  his  steps  to  another  scene  of  action. 


It  waa  on  an  evening,  bright  and  balmy  as  one  in 
Paradise,  when  Ac&ib  strolled  into  the  place  of  pub- 


lic resort  adjacent  to  a  great  city.  On  its  smooth 
roads  were  seen  the  equipages  of  the  grandees,  and 
equestrian  companies  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who, 
governing  their  high-bred  and  mettlesome  horses  with 
graceful  ease,  reminded  the  spectator  rather  of  the 
pages  of  Ariosto  than  of  a  scene  in  real  life.  On 
seats  under  the  old  leafy  trees,  or  on  the  bright  green 
turf,  sat  men,  women,  and  children,  in  their  holiday 
attire,  all  beautiful  as  separate  groups,  but  more 
beautiful  as  forming  one  great  whole  of  human  en- 
joyment 

There  was  a  poet  among  them,  but  with  feelings 
different  to  those  of  others; — their's  was  an  individ- 
ual happiness  only,^t  his  was  a  warm,  broad  phi- 
lanthropy, forgetting  self,  embracing  all,  loving  all, 
and  pouring  out  thanksgiving  that  man  was  enabled, 
both  old  and  yoong,  rich  and  poor,  to  go  forth  and  re- 
joice. ) 

Achzib  approached,  and  took  the  vacant  seat  be- 
side him.  *'  Considering."  said  he,  "  the  ill-condition 
of  society,  the  tyranny  of  rulers,  and  the  misery  of 
the  subordinate  classes,  there  is  no  inconsiderable 
measure  of  human  enjoyment  even  in  a  space  nar- 
row as  this." 

"Man's  capacity  for  enjoyment,"  said  the  poet, 
"  even  under  circumstances  unfavourable  to  general 
happiness,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  beneficent 
ordinations  of  Providence.  A  balmy  atmosphere  and 
a  fine  sunset,  common  occarrences  of  nature  as  these 
are,  contribute  immensely  to  human  felicity.  Look 
around  us — and  of  these  hundreds,  not  one  of  whom 
but  has  his  own  peculiar  cares  and  anxieties,  disease 
or  distress  of  mind,  and  yet  what  a  universal  senti- 
ment of  happiness  pervades  all !  ^A  sight  like  this 
awakens  my  spirit  to  a  loftier  worship  and  a  more 
tender  gratitude  than  ten  homilies  !"^ 

**  But,"  replied  Achzib,  **  the  enjoyment  of  these 
hundreds  consists  in  exhibiting  themselves  or  their 
magnificence  on  so  fine  an  evening.  How  would  the 
bright  sunset  exhilarate  the  heart  of  yonder  Countess, 
except  it  shone  on  her  jewelled  attire  ?  It  is  solely 
the  love  of  self-display  that  brings  out  theae  gay  and 
happy  people." 

"  Shame  on  thee !"  said  the  Poet,  "  thine  is  a  cyni- 
cal spirit.  What  is  the  gaze  of  the  many  to  that 
young  mother  and  her  boy  f" 

**  I  grant  they  are  a  pretty  sight,*'  said  Achzib ; 
**  the  child  is  passingly  fair,  and  the  mother  dotes  on 
him." 

"  How  beautiful,"  exclaimed  the  Poet,  **  is  the  love] 
which  a  mother  bears  to  her  child !  I  mean  not  that 
yearning,  trembling  anxiety,  with  which  she  regards 
her  grown-up  of&pring  entering  upon  the  cares  and 
temptations  of  the  worid ;  but  that  hopeful,  joyful, 
unselfish  love,  which  a  mother  feels  for  her  firstpbom. 
She  is  young ;  the  world  has  allurements  for  her,  but 
a  stronger  impulse  is  on  her  heart ;  she  is  willing  to 
spend  and  be  spent,  to  watch  and  be  weary ;  and  the 
clasping  of  his  litile  arms  round  her  neck,  and  the 
pure  out-gushing  love  of  bis  innocent  spirit,  are  her  / 
suflicient  reward !" 

*'h  is  but  the  instinct  of  all  animals,"  said  Achzib 

**  Yes ;  but  ennobled  by  a  sublimer  principle,"  ra 
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plied  the  Poet.  *'  The  guardiaa  angel  of  a  child  it  a 
gentle  Christian  mother;  she  protects  not  its  out- 
ward life  only,  but  infomw  and  purifies,  and  exalts 
that  nobler  existence  which  elevates  man  above  the 
brute." 

*'  r  wonder/'  said  Achzib,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
**  whether  an  infidel  mother  ever  took  as  much  pains 
to  insU'uct  her  child  in  unbelief  as  a  Christian  mother 
does  in  belief." 

"  T  is  an  unheard-of  thing !"  said  the  Poet  "  A 
mother  could  not  teach  her  little  child  to  deny  God ! 
'T  is  a  monstrous  thought — an  outrage  to  our  nature 
but  to  conceive  it." 

•'  In  what  way,"  inquired  Achzib,  *•  would  the  afr 
fection  of  a  mother  be  made  the  mode  of  temptation  ? 
for  every  virtue  has  its  appropriate  temptation,  and 
divines  teach  that  the  highest  virtue  consists  in  the 
resistance  of  evill" 

** Thine  are  strange  speculations,"  said  the  Poet; 
**  but  the  dearly  beloved  child  is  often  a  snare  to  a 
parent's  heart;  it  has  been  an  idol  between  the  soul 
and  God,  and  He  has  sometimes  mercifully  taken  the 
child  to  keep  the  parent  from  sin." 

**  I  have  heard  as  much,"  said  Achzib,  and  fell  into 
a  long  nlence. 


THE  SORROW  OF  TERESA. 


PERSONS. 

OLAF. 

TERESA,  HIB  WIFE. 

PAOLO,  THEIR  CHILD. 

ACHZIB,  A8  A  NORTHERN    HUNTER. 

BVLDA,  AN  OLD  WOMAN. 


SCENE  I. 

A  UtUe  ehapd  tn  a  gloomy  northern  foreti  —  Ttrua 
on  het  knees  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin. 

7Vr.    Thou,  that  didst  bear  a  pain  that  had  no 
healing  — 

An  undivided  misery, 
Which  unto  kindred  heart  luicw  no  appealing, 

O,  hear  thou  me ! 
I  |ell  thee  not  mine  own  peculiar  woe ; 

I  tell  thee  not  the  want  that  makes  me  poor, 
For  thou,  dear  Mother  of  God,  all  this  dost  know ! — 
But  I  beseech  thy  blessing,  and  thy  aid  j 
Assure  me,  where  my  nature  is  afraid, 
And  where  I  murmur,  strengthen  to  endure ! 

[She  bow$  her  head,  kneeling  in  silence— at  the 
prepares  to  leave  the  chapel^  enter  paolo, 
with  a  few  snouydropt  in  hit  hand. 
Pad.    Mother,  in  Italy  I  used  to  gather 
Sweet  flowers ;  the  fragrant  lily,  like  a  cup 
Chiselled  in  marble,  and  the  rich,  red  rose. 
And  carry  them,  an  oftering  to  Our  Lady ; 
Think'st  thou  she  will  accept  such  gifts  as  these, 


For  they  are  not  like  flowen  of  Italy  — 
But  they  are  such,  dear  mother,  as  grow  here  ? 
Ter.    My  boy,  she  will  accept  them !    Gracioai 
Virgin, 
She  would  receive  a  poorer  gift  than  this ; 
She  would  accept  the  will  without  the  gift. 
For  she  doth  know  the  heart !    There  on  the  dirine 
Ley  them,  my  boy,  and  pray  if  thou  have  need ; 
Fear  not,  for  she  is  gracious,  —  so  ia  God  ! 

Paol.    [laying  the  ^flowers  at  the  feet  of  ike  Virgin.] 
I  have  no  prayer,  dear  mother,  save  for  thee. 
And  that  is  in  my  heart.    I  cannot  speak  it. 
Thou  didst  weep  so,  when  last  I  prayed  lor  thee ! 
Ter.    [kissing  him.]    It  is  enough,  my  boy,  the 
Holy  Mother 
Knoweth  what  is  within  thy  inmost  heart ! 

[She  again  bows  herself  before  the  Tirgin, 
then  taking  the  child's  hartd,  goes  ouL 


SCENE  n. 

Night — the  same  forest ;  the  pine  trees  are  eid 
splintered,  and  covered  with  snow  ;  it  is  a 
desolation — at  a  little  distance  a  smaU  house  is 
through  an  opening  of  the  wood. 

Enter  achzib,  as  a  northern  hunter. 

Hun. '  And  this  is  their  abode?  A  mighty  change. 
From  a  proud  palace  on  the  Arno's  side. 
To  a  poor  cabin  in  a  northern  wild  ! 
Let  me  retrace  the  history  of  this  pair :  — • 
He  was  Count  Spezzi  —  young  and  rich,  and  prood. 
Ambitious  and  determined.    Fortune  broaght 
Unto  his  knowledge  fair  Teresa  Cogni, 
The  daughter  of  an  eiiled  chief  of  Corinth  ; 
Beautiful  as  her  own  land,  and  pure 
As  her  own  cloudless  heavens.    It  ia  a  tale 
So  long,  so  full  of  soRow  and  of  guile. 
Of  heartache  and  remorseless  tyranny. 
That  now  I  may  not  stop  to  trace  it  ouL 
But  she  was  forced  to  marry  that  stem  man^ 
After  her  father's  death  had  given  her 
Into  bis  power.  —  Enough,  it  was  a  marriage 
Where  joy  was  not;  but  where  the  tyrant  amiled 
Because  his  pride  and  will  were  gratified. 
Next  followed  lawless  years  of  heedless  crime ; 
To  those,  the  desperate  strife  between  ua  two^ 
Wherein  I  made  the  vow  which  I  have  kept. 
How,  it  ttow  matters  not.    I  watched  him  foil. 
Impelled  by  my  fierce  hate,  until  at  length 
I  saw  him  banished  from  his  native  land. 
Meantime  that  gentle  partner  of  his  fall. 
Bore,  with  a  patience  which  was  not  of  earth. 
All  evils  of  their  cruel  destiny. 
But  she  was  now  a  mother  —  and  for  him. 
That  docile  boy,  whose  spirit  was  like  hers, 
Ever-enduring  and  so  full  of  kindness. 
What  mother  would  not  bear  all  misery 
And  yet  repine  not,  blessed  in  the  love 
Of  that  confiding  spirit !    Thus  it  was. 
And  they  three  went  forth,  exiles  from  their  land : 
One  with  the  curse  of  his  own  <^mes  upon  him ; 
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Two  innocent  u  doves,  and  only  cuned 

In  that  their  livee  and  fbrtnnes  were  bound  np 

With  that  bod  man's. 

He  is  a  hunter  now; 
And  his  precarious  living  earns  with  toil 
And  danger,  amid  natures  like  his  own : 
And  here  I  might  have  left  him  to  live  out 
The  term  of  his  existence,  had  I  not 
Seen  how  the  silent  virtues  of  the  wife, 
And  the  clear,  innocent  8[Mrit  of  the  boy. 
Have  gained  ascendance  o'er  him ;  and  besides. 
Sure  as  I  am  of  Spaiii,  'tis  for  her. 
My  seventh  victim,  that  I  tread  these  wilds ; 
For  will  she  not  eorse  God,  if  from  her  sight 
Is  ta'en  that  predous  child,  and  hate  her  husband. 
By  whom  it  shall  appear  the  deed  is  done  7 
She  will,  she  will —  I  know  this  mother's  heart! 
And  on  the  monow,  as  a  skilful  hunter, 
I  shall  present  myself  before  her  husband, 
No  more  Count  Spazzi,  but  the  hunter  Olaf 

[He  goes  farther  into  theforetL 


SCENE  in. 

The  foUomng  morning  —  the  interior  of  the  house  in 
the  /oreet  —  Tereea  fitting  near  the  Jire  —  Fof^ 
kneding  upon  a/oolstool  at  her  tide. 

PaoL  And  now,  dear  mother,  tell  me  that  old  tale. 
About  the  little  boy  who  prayed  that  Jesus 
Might  come  and  play  with  him. 

Ter.  I  will,  my  love. 

[She  ting*  in  a  low  recitative, 

*  Among  green,  pleasant  meadow's. 

All  in  a  grove  so  wild. 
Was  set  a  marble  image 

Of  the  Virgin  and  the  Child. 

There  oft,  on  summer  evenings, 

A  lonely  boy  would  rove. 
To  play  beside  the  image 

That  sanctified  the  grove. 

Oft  sate  his  mother  by  him, 

Among  the  shadows  dim. 
And  told  how  the  Lord  Jesus 

Was  once  a  child,  Uke  him. 

**  And  now  ftom  highest  heaven 
He  doth  look  down  each  day, 

And  sees  whate'er  thou  doest. 
And  hears  what  thou  dost  say  V* 

Thus  spoke  his  tender  mother: 

And  on  an  evening  bright, 
When  the  red,  round  sun  descended 

'Mid  ck)uds  of  crimson  light. 

Again  the  boy  was  playing, 

And  earnestly  said  he, 
•'Oh  beautiful  chUd  Jesus, 

Come  down  and  play  with  me! 

"^  A  free  translation  of  one  of  Herder's  beautiful  legends. 


"I  will  find  thee  flowers  the  fairest, 
And  weave  for  thee  a  crown ; 

I  will  get  thee  ripe,  red  strawberries. 
If  thou  wilt  but  come  down ! 

"  Oh  Holy,  Holy  Mother, 
Put  him  down  from  oflf  thy  knee ; 

For  in  these  silent  meadows 
There  are  none  to  play  with  me!" 

Thus  spoke  the  boy  so  lonely. 
The  while  his  mother  heard. 

But  on  his  prayer  she  pondered, 
And  spoke  to  him  no  word. 

That  selfsame  night  she  dreaoMd 

A  lovely  dream  of  joy; 
She  thought  she  saw  young  Jesus 

There,  playing  with  the  boy. 

**  And  for  the  fruits  and  flowers 
Which  thou  hast  brought  to  me. 

Rich  blessing  shall  be  given 
A  thousand-fold  to  thee! 

"  For  in  the  fields  of  heaven 
Thou  shalt  roam  with  me  at  will. 

And  of  bright  fruits,  celestial. 
Shall  have,  dear  chUd,  thy  fill !" 

Thus  tenderly  and  kindly 

The  fair  child  Jesus  spoke ; 
And  full  of  careful  musings. 

The  anxious  mother  woke. 

And  thus  it  was  accomplished 

In  a  short  month  and  a  day. 
The  lonely  boy,  so  gentle. 

Upon  his  death-bed  lay. 

And  thus  he  spoke  in  dying: 

"Oh  mother  dear,  I  see 
That  beautiful  child  Jesus 

A-coming  down  to  me! 

"And  in  his  hand  he  beareth 
Bright  flowers  as  white  as  snow. 

And  red  and  juicy  strawberries,— 
Dear  mother,  let  i^e  gof" 

He  died — but  that  fond  mother 

Her  sorrow  did  restrain, 
For  she  knew  he  was  with  Jesus, 

And  she  asked  him  not  agam ! 

PaoL    I  wish  that  I  had  been  that  boy,  dsar 
mother!  * 

Ter.    How  so,  my  Paolo,  did  not  that  boy  die. 
And  leave  his  mother  childless  7 

Pad,  Ah,  alas, 

I  had  forgotten  that !    But,  mother  dear. 
Thou  oouldst  not  be  so  wretched,  wanting  me 
As  I,  if  thou  wert  not !    It  breaks  my  heart 
Only  to  think  of  it;  and  I  do  pray. 
Morning  and  night,  that  I  may  never  lose  thee ! 

Ter.    My  precious  child,  heaven  is  so  veiy  good, 
I  do  believe  it  will  not  sunder  us 
Who  are  so  dear,  so  needful  to  each  other! 

Pad,    Let  us  not  speak  of  parting !    And,  indeed, 
I  will  not  be  a  hunter  when  a  man ; 
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I  tAoII  not  leave  thee  early  in  a  moming. 
And  keep  away  from  thee  lor  days  and  days ! 
I  do  not  love  the  chaie,  it  frighteni  me ; 
The  horrid  bark  of  wolves  fiUa  me  with  dread. 
I  dream  of  them  at  night ! 

Ter,  Thou  shalt  not,  love ! 

And  yet,  what  oouldit  thou  be,  if  not  a  hunter, 
In  these  wild  regions,  Paolo ! 

PaoL  Oh  no,  mother, 

I  will  not  be  a  hunter !    They  are  fierce, 
They  have  loud  angry  voices.    Dearest  mother, 
I  tremble  when  I  hear  my  father  speak ; 
I  wish  he  was  as  kind,  and  spoke  as  sweetly 
As  thou  dost 

Ttr,  Hush,  my  Pftolo — say  not  thus — 

Thy  lather  is  a  bold  and  skilful  hunter,— 
A  very  skilful  hunter. 

Pool.  Yes,  I  know  it; 

I  've  ofteii  heard  it  said.    But  tell  me  why 
Men  are  so  stem !    If  I  am  e'er  a  man, 
I  will  be  kind  and  gentle  ,*  and  the  dogs 
Shall  not  start  up  whene'er  they  hear  my  step, 
And  skulk  away  from  the  warm,  pleasant  hearth! 
I  will  love  all  things,  mother ;  I  will  make 
All  things  love  me .' 

Ter.  My  dearest,  gentle  boy, 

I  do  believe  thou  wilt! 

PoA  Mother,  hast  heard 

My  fiither  goes  unto  the  chase  to^ay. 
And  that  strange  hunter  with  him ! 

7Vr.  Nay,  my  love. 

In  this  wild  storm  they  will  not  go  to  hunt 

PadL  I  saw  them  even  now.  The  sledge  is  ready, 
With  the  horse  hameaied  to't ;  and,  mother  dear. 
We  shall  have  such  a  long  and  quiet  day,  — 
T  will  be  BO  happy !    And  oh,  wilt  thou  tell  me 
About  thy  home  at  Corinth,  and  the  time 
When  from  the  morning  to  the  blessed  eve 
Thou  sangest  to  the  music  of  thy  lute ; 
Or  wander'dst  out  with  kind  and  merry  Inends ; 
Or  tendedst  thy  sweet  flowers; — and  tell  me  too 
About  the  bright  blue,  restless  sea  at  Corinth— 
And  sing  me  songs  and  hymns  in  thy  Greek  tongue, 
And  hear  how  I  can  sing  them  after  thee— 
Wilt  thou,  dear  mother? 

Ter.  I  will  indeed,  my  love ! 

But  hark !  thy  Urds  are  chirping  for  their  meal, 
Oo,  feed  them,  my  sweet  bc^. 

.   Poof.  Yes,  I  will  feed  them. 

And  then  there  will  be  nothing  all  the  day 
To  take  me  from  thy  side ! 

[He  goe»  out 

Ter.  Thou  dear,  dear  chikl ! 

Thou  happy,  innocent  spirit !    T  is  o*e^payment, 
A  rich  o'er'pa3rment  of  my  many  woes. 
To  see  thee  gather  up  such  full  eqjoyment 
Within  the  nairowed  limits  of  the  gnod 
Which  thy  hard  Ibrtune  gives  thee !    And  no  moie 
Let  me  account  myself  Ibrlom  and  stripped. 
Whilst  I  have  thee,  my  boy ! 

But  hark !  here  oomee 
My  husband ! 


Elder  olaf,  muffled  in  his  hunting  dren. 

(Haf.  Where 's  the  boy!    I  hunt  txMlay 

Ter.    Not  in  this  storm,  my  husband ! 

Oaf.  In  this  s 

Where  is  the  boy  f    I  heard  him  here,  jast  now 

Ter.    Why,  why  the  boy  ?    What  doat  thou 
with  himf 

02a/.   He  shall  go  out  with  me  on  this  day's 

Ter.    Oh  no!  not  so — he  must  not  go  to-daji 

Olqf.    Why,  'tis  a  puny,  feeble-hearted  thin 
Whom  thou  hast  fondled  with  and  fooled,  till  n 
Of  a  boy's  spirit  is  within  his  heart ! 
But  he  shall  go  with  me,  and  learn  to  dare 
The  perils  of  the  forest ! 

Ter.  But  this  once  — 

This  once,  my  husband,  spare  him— and  when 
Thou  goest  to  the  hunt  he  shall  go  with  thee ! 

Olaf,    This  day  he  shall  go  with  me! 
wouldst  teach 
The  boy  rebellion !    He  shall  go  with  me ! 

7Vr.  Nay,  say  not  so— he  does  not  love  the  c 

Oiaf.    Tis  me  he  does  not  love — and  lot 
reason, — 
Thou  ever  keep'st  him  sitting  at  thy  aide, 
A  caded,  dwindled  thing  that  has  no  spirit ! 
Look  at  the  other  children  of  the  forest; 
They  are  brave,  manly  boys! 

Ter.  Alaa,  my  huaban 

Thou  hast  forgotten,  't  is  a  tender  flower 
Transplanted  to  a  cold,  ungenial  dime. 

(Haf.    Say  not  another  word !    Thou  hear' 
wUl! 

Enter  paolo  ;  he  rune  to  hie  mother* a  mde. 

Ter,    Thy  lather  wishes  thee  to  hunt  to-day. 

Pad.    Oh,  not  today,  dear  mother ! 

Olaf.  And  wh] 

It  ever  is  the  cry,  "Oh  not  to-day!" 
I  pr'ythee  what  new  fancy 's  in  thy  head. 
That  thou  canst  not  go  with  me  f 

PaxL  I  beaooght 

My  mother  to  sing  me  her  Corinth  aonga ; 
To  tell  me  of  the  groves  and  of  the  flowera. 
And  of  that  happy  home  that  was  more  lair 
Than  even  was  ours,  in  pleasant  Italy ; 
And  she  has  promised  that  she  will,  my  lather. 

Olaf.    Ha!  ha!  is'tsor- Tisevenaaltfaoi 
I  know  wherefore  these  stories  of  the  past ! 
Mark  ne,  Teresa,  if  thou  school  him  thua, 
I  '11  sunder  ye ! — Thou  need'st  not  clasp  thy  hi 
For  on  my  life  I '11  do  it! 

PaU.    [v)eejnng.'\  Father,  fiither. 

Put  me  not  from  my  mother,  and  indeed 
I  will  go  with  you. 

Ter,  [atide  to  Olaf.]  Pny  thee,  speak  him  ki 

Olaf.    Come,  I  *11  be  thy  companion!  I  will 
thee 
To  be  a  roan;— dry  up  these  childish  tears! 

7Vr.  ^y  sweet  boy,  do  not  weep !  Go  oat  thi 
Thy  mother  prays  it  of  thee,  and  bring  back 
A  little  ermine,  we  will  make  it  tame; 
It  shall  be  thine,  my  Paolo,  and  shall  lore  thee 
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PaoL    I  will  go,  dearest  mother — nor  will  cry 
Tlioagh  the  gaunt,  hungrjr  wolves  bark  nmnd  about, 
[onde.]  Bat,  mother  dear,  will  you  tit  by  my  tide 
When  we  oome  beck,  and  ting  me  fast  asleep? 
I  have  such  horrid  dreams  of  wolves  at  night 

7Vr.    I  will,  indeed  I  will,  my  dearest  love! 

OUif,    Come,  oome,  why  all  this  fondling?  Well 
be  back 
Long  ere  the  night 

TVr.    Come,  now  I  '11  put  thee  on 

Thy  cloak,  and  that  warm  cap  of  ermine  skin  , 

I  made  for  thee  last  winter ! 

[TkeygoouL 

(Haf.  How  she  sways  him! 

With  a  sweet  word  she  guides  him  as  she  will ! 

Would  that  the  child  loved  me  but  half  as  well ; 

Heaven  help  me!  but  I  am  a  rough,  bad  man, 

And  have  deserved  neither  her  love  nor  his ! 

But  now  the  sledge  is  ready. 

[He  goes  out 


SCENE  IV. 

Near  luneet  —  a  dreary^  deadlate  r^ion,  turrounded 
tnik  ioMROimlotfiJ — the  Hunter  drive*  a  tiedge  ra- 
pidly forward,  in  the  back  part  (^  wkiA  tit  Olaf 
and  Paolo, 

Olaf,  Where  is  this  wild  7  I  know  not  where  thon 
drivest! 

Hunier,    Below  oar  feet  lies  the  eternal  ice 
Of  the  great  sea ! 

Olaf.  Our  prey  abides  not  here ! 

Hunt    We  '11  find  enough,  anon ! 

Olaf  Thou  dost  not  know 

The  tiack  on  which  thou  go*st  —  Here  only  dwells 
The  gaunt  and  savage  wolf!  and  hark— even  now 
I  hear  their  bark! 

PaoL  Oh,  are  there  wolves  a-nigh  ? 

Hrnnt    Ay,  they  are  nigh,  look  in  that  black  abysm, 
It  is  a  wild  woITs  den! 

Olaf.  Thou  braggart  hunter, 

b  this  thy  woodnms  skill  ?  Wheel  round  the  sledge 
Before  the  horse  is  maddened  with  the  cry ! 
There  is  no  time  to  lose !  Poll  in  the  beast! 

HtmL    It  will  not  do— the  wolves  ore  now  upon 
us! 

PaoL    Oh  father,  save  me !  —  save  me,  dearest  fo- 
ther! 

Olaf,    Let  go  my  cloak — they  shall  not  hurt  thee, 
child ! 
[to  ike  AmterJThon  cnned  man !  —  Dost  see  these 

savage  beasts. 
And  yet  sit  grimiing  there,  aa  thou  had'st  done 
A  pieee  of  huntei^raft' 

Huat,  Yoo  carry  arms  — 

Cannot  you  fire  upon  them  7    They  will  goige 
Upon  each  other,  and  be  pacified ! 

Ohf    If  they  taste  blood,  they  will  be  more  fero- 
cious  — 
Ai^  tbou  know'st  well,  we  have  not  ammtinition 
For  such  a  strife !  yet  will  I  fire  on  them. 
Their  savage  barking  will  bring  others  down. 

iHeJireM. 


PaoL  Oh  horrid !  how  they  tear  each  other's  flesh. 
Olaf    Now  hurry  forward,  for  our  only  hope 
lies  in  outspeeding  them ! 
PaoL  Let  us  go  home ! 

Olaf.    Again  they  are  upon  us  —  their  gaunt  jaws 
Dropping  with  blood,  which  they  lick  evermore ! 
Now  for  another  slaughter ! 

Hunt  T  is  in  vain. 

For  right  and  left,  yet  other  packs  are  coming ! 

PaoL    Oh  father,  father,  they  will  be  upon  us !  . 
And  I  shall  never  see  my  mother  more ! 
Htmt    Peace,  brawling  child  ! 
Olaf  My  poor,  dear  boy,  be  still 

Pool.    IwUl,Iwill,dear&ther! 
Olaf  [to  the  Hunter.]  Cuiaed  murderer. 

His  blood  will  be  upon  thy  head ! 

Htmt  Indeed! 

Who  forced  him  from  his  mother  'gainst  his  will  ? 
Olaf    Most  strange,  inhuman  wretch ! 
Hunt  Nay,  use  thy  gun, 

T  will  do  thee  better  service  than  thy  tongue ! 
(Haf  [atide.]  Please  heaven  I  live,  I  '11  pay  thee 
for  this  hunt. 
Wages  thou  didst  not  ask! 

[He  putt  hit  latt  charge  into  hit  piece. 
This  is  the  last  — 
When  this  is  done,  there  is  no  other  hope 
But  in  our  flight !  [He  fret. 

Now  heaven  must  be  our  helper ! 
On,  on,  spare  not  the  thong ! 

[The  horte  in  dashing  forwardi  breakt 
from  the  dedge ;  the  toolvetfaJl  upon 
him  inttantly. 
OUaf,  Now  must  we  fly ! 

Hunt    There  is  a  hut  among  these  icy  deserts 
Raised  by  some  hunters.    While  they  gorge  them- 
selves 
We  may  escape. 
jPooZ.  Take,  take  my  hand,  dear  father ! 

Olaf    How  cold  it  is,  poor  boy! 

[They  turn  among  the  ice-mmmtams,  and 
soon  are  out  of  sight. 


SCENE  V. 

A  chaotic  wddemess  of  iceberg t. 

Enter  the  HUNTEm,  and  olaf  carrying  paolo,  who 

appoBtrt  faint 

Hunt  I  hear  their  bark — we  are  not  much  a-head . 

Oiaf    How  far  is 't  now  unto  the  hunter's  cabin  ? 

Hunt,  A  half  hour  it  would  take  us,  could  we  run 
At  our  best  speed — but  cumbered  with  the  child, 
What  can  we  do  ? 

PaoL  Dear  father,  I  will  run  — 

I  will  not  cumber  thee  —  I  am  strong  now ! 

Olaf    My  poor  dear  boy,  thou  canst  not!  would 
to  heaven 
Thou  wert  at  home ! 

PaoL  How  kind  thou  art,  dear  fother 

I  will  run  on — I  will  not  cumber  thee ! 
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HttnL    The  woireisre  hete!    Haifc,  bauk !  tbeir 
Isrkzr)^  comes 
Upoo  the  pMBO^  wind! 
PaoL  Olwthef  aiebete! 

OUxf.    How  can  we  'scape  fitDM  cheat    IH  wa 
Bjhfe 
Dewif  ibr  tha  chlM't  take ! 

//nL  Throw  them  the  cfaxhl ! 

And  whOe  tber  fOf^  on  him,  we  can  eKape. 
(Haf.    TboQ  devil  oTbeU! 

FaU.  Swcecfklfaer.doitiMK! 

[The  rrr/c«s  wvmxnd  tkem  ;  <mi  tke  ihader 

r/*fi'rAinff  «g>  Paolo  tkromt    kim  amomg 


Ttr. 


And  ooC  ] 


fiuria. 
Pool.    Ob  fitdier,  faxher,  mre  me? 
Ola/.  hijlioflmfhofl 

HuaL  It  ■  loo  l&le — they  tear  him  limb  fjom  limb ! 
Now  kt  escape !    Ron,  nm,  and  we  thall  reach 
A  place  oT  miety !  [He  darU  fanBord. 

Oiaf.  God  in  bearea !  my  hoy  — 

My  geolle-hearted  boy!  my  mmdered  boy ! 

[He  duAef  mmmg  Ae  rnxUa  wUk  kU 
kunling  knife  and  then  tpringt  for- 
ward after  tke  Hamter. 


SCE>'E  VL 

Nighl  —  the  interior  <f  Olafs  kouM  — Terem  aUme—' 
a  bright  fire  hume  aa  tke  keartk — rtfrtthmente  are 
iet  out,  and  dotkes  kanging  by  tkefrefor  Olaf  and 
Paolo. 

Tertm.    How  late  it  ia!  an  boar  beyood  the  mid- 
night ! 
And  bitter  cold  it  it !    The  icy  wind 
Eren  pierces  through  these  walia!  Poor  little  Paolo, 
How  weaiy  and  hali^frazen  he  will  be: 
Bat  he  shall  fit  opon  the  bench  beside  me. 
And  I  will  hold  his  hands,  and  lay  his  head 
Upon  my  knee ;  it  is  his  deer  indulgence  — 
Poor  child,  and  he  shall  have  it  all  to-oight ! 

[Ske  puis  f  reek  log»  on  the  jot. 
And  this  is  the  third  time  I  have  renewed 
The  wasting  fire!  and  when  1  piled  it  first, 
"My  Paolo  will  be  here,'*  I  said,  **  before 
Thcae  logs  shall  have  homed  through  T  bat,  now 

alas, 
I  know  not  what  to  say,  saving  the  wonder 
That  he  comes  not,  and  even  this  is  grovm 
A  kind  oi  Tagoe  despair,  that  seems  to  threaten 
He  will  not  come  at  all !    Oh,  if  aaght  happen. 
Save  good  unto  the  child,  like  poor  old  Jacob, 
Then  shoald  I  be  bereaved ! 

Batter  huldi,  wiik  a  very  dejected  counienanoe  ;  tke 
lakee  dmm  Pado*»  dolket,  andfolde  Ikem  up. 

Ter.  Nay,  bowk  this? 

Udd.    He  will  not  need  them  more  7 
Ter.  Woman,  what  say'st  thou  ? 

ttdd.    Two  hunters  fiom  the  icebergs  are  come 
down— - 
Ere  kmg  thy  husband  comes. 


lybajf 

He  win  OD 


Ter.  Tlwn  be  is  dead 

Hmld.    Ai«,  dear  lady.  y«! 

Ter. 
The  earth  wne  lem  fcrfocn  withoat  the 
Than  I  without  mr  bov !    He  ■  not  dewl ! 

HmLL    WoQld  God'he  weremit! 

Ter.  Do  not  a^r  be  is 

It  is  like  blasphemy  to  say  he  Is  de«d. 
Heaven  woold  not  strip  me  so — O  <to  not  any  it ! 
^^Itere  are  these  meo  f   I  '11  forth  and  meet  my  boy! 

Hrdd.   [*fopping  ker.]  He  is  not  on  the  rood !  No, 
never  nnre 
Will  he  fepam  this  threshold ! 

Ter.  Tisadtesm! 

HuU.  Dear  lady,  no ! — too  plainly  tell  the  htrnfeeis 
All  that  has  happened! 

TVp.  And,  pr'ythee,  what  has  happened ! 

Huld.  A  qoarrel  'twixt  the  hunter  and  ovr  master. 
Who  now  comes  woonded  home. 

Ter.  And  what oriV>Ior 

HtJd.    O  heavy,  heavy  news!  —  The  child  is 


7>r.  Nay,  then  he  is  not  dead!— Oh  no,  not  dead! 
I  told  thee  heaven  would  not  so  deal  with  me ! 
My  preeioos  boy  will  come  back  on  the  morrow,^ 
Hunters  are  often  lost  for  many  daya. 
These  men  shall  seek  for  him  among  the  ^Us  — - 
I,  loo,  will  go  myselt    Where  are  the  men  ? 

Enter  the  hitxteb,  kaalUy, 


Away,  mwrnj 


Jhad.    Dearlady,  vroe  isme! 

Odd. 

Ter.    Where  is  my  boy  f 

Hunt  Oh  wretched,  wretched  mothv 

Ter.    Torture  me  not,  bat  tell  me  where  be  is  ? 

H^ad.    Lady,  forgive  me  for  the  nevra  I  hhi^ ! 

Ter.    Then  he  is  dead  f 

Hunt  Most  terrible  recital ! 

Lady,  thy  husband,  to  preserve  himaeli^ 
Hath  given  thy  little  Paolo  to  the  woWee ! 

Ter.    [iri'/A  a  scream  tf  horror.]    Oh  no^  n\m\ 

Hunt.    He  stopped  their  mawa 
With  thy  poor  Paolo's  blood! 

Tier.  He  did  not  ao ! 

Hunt    Poor  little  one,  how  he  did  cry  for  thee! 

HuHd.    Peace !  can'st  not  hold  thy  peace.  Oh  heal 
it  not! 
Lady,  he  is  but  missing! 

HunL  Poor  weak  thing! 

How  he  did  ding  to  me,  and  pray  that  I 
Would  save  him  firom  his  fother ! 

[Terem  dnsps  ker  hands,  and  siamis  in 
speechless  agony. 
I  might  have  anatched  a  pretty  lock  of  hair; 
I  wish  I  had  — a  pretty  curling  lock ! 

7Vr.    jMUng  on  her  kness.]    God.  of  thy  mercy 
M^ngthsn,  strengthen  me ! 
EInable  me  to  bear  what  is  thy  will  * 

[She  falls  insensiUe  to  ihejioer. 

Buld,    Wretch,  why  didst  tell  it  her  ao  cruelly  — 
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Betides,  the  iceberg  honten  ny  not  so. 
Thoa  'st  killed  her  by  thy  tidings ! 
/flint.  Hark,  he  comes ! 

I  bear  her  husband's  voice ! 
Huld,  She  nrast  not  see  him ! 

[She  heart  TertM  ouL 
Hunt    I  must  ofT!  I  'II  not  again  meet  Olaf ; 
He 's  not  the  facile  fool  that  once  he  was : 
But  there 's  that  damning  deed  laid  to  his  charge. 
Will  make  Teresa  curw  both  him  and  heaven ! 

[He  goes  out 


And  from  the  depths  of  my  despair 
I  will  look  up,  and  trust  in  Thee ! 

[She  goe$  tkmLy  out. 


SCENE  VII. 

TkefoOomng  day—lhe  interior  of  the  ehapeir— Teresa 
ON  her  kntet  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin, 

Mother  of  God,  who  borest 
That  cruel  pang  which  made  thy  spirit  bleed  ! 

Who  knew*8t  severest  anguish,  sorrow  sorest. 
Hear  me  in  my  great  need ! 

My  need  is  great,  my  vroe  is  like  thine  own ! 
I  am  bereaved  of  mine  only  one ! 
Thou  know*st  I  have  no  other! 
Comfort  me,  cib.  my  mother.^ 

Kind  Saviour,  who  didst  shed 
Tears  for  thy  Lazarus  dead ; 
Who  raised  the  widow's  son  from  off  his  bier; 
Who  didst  endure  all  woe 
That  human  hearts  can  know, 
Hear  me,  O  hear! 

Thou  that  art  strong  to  comfort,  look  on  me  — 

I  sit  in  darkness,  and  behold  no  light ! 
Over  my  heart  the  waves  of  agony 

Have  gone,  and  left  me  faint!  Forbear  to  smite 
A  bruised  and  broken  reed !    Sustain,  sustain ; 

Divinest  Comforter,  to  thee  I  fly, 
Let  me  not  fiy  in  vain! 

Support  me  with  thy  love,  or  else  I  die  ! 

Father,  who  didst  send  down  thy  Well-Beloved, 

To  suffer  shame  and  death  that  I  might  live. 
Hear  me,  in  this  great  sorrow  not  unmoved. 

And  if  I  sin,  forgive ! 

MThate'er  I  had  was  thine! 
A  God  of  mercy  thou  hast  ever  been ; 

Assist  me  to  resign ; 
And  if  I  murmur,  count  it  not  for  sin  ! 

How  rich  I  was,  I  dare  not — dare  not  think ; 
How  poor  I  am,  thou  knowest,  who  canst  see 
Into  iny  soul's  unfathomed  misery ; 

Forgive  me  if  I  shrink ! 
Forgive  me  if  I  shed  these  human  tears ! 
That  it  so  hard  appears 

To  yield  my  will  to  thine,  forgive,  forgive! 
Father,  it  is  a  bitter  cup  to  drink !  ^ 

[She  boivn  her  face^  and  after  a  time  of 
tilence,  rises. 
My  soul  is  strengthened !  It  shall  bear 
My  lot,  whatever  it  may  be ; 
8 


'  SCENE  VIIL 

Many  weeks  afterwards^ a  chamber  of  (Haf*s  house 
— Olaf  near  deaih^  lying  upon  his  bed — Teresa  sits 
beside  him. 

OUxf    For  years  of  tyranny  I  do  beseech 
Thy  pardon !  —  For  thy  meekness  and  thy  truth. 
The  unrepining  patience,  and  the  beauty 
Of  thy  roost  holy  life,  ray  wife,  I  bless  thee ! 

Ter.    Thank  God !  affliction  has  been  merciful ! 
My  boy;  thy  death  has  saved  thy  father's  soul ! 

Olaf.  And  the  great  might  of  virtue  in  thyself^ 
Thy  resignation,  and  thy  pitying  pardon  — 
For  these,  receive  my  blewing  ere  I  die — 
These,  which  have  been  the  means  of  my  salvation ! 
Ter.    Bless  Him,  my  husband,  who  is  strong  to 

save! 
Olaf    I  do,  I  do !  —  and  I  rejoice  in  death ; 
Though,  had  my  life  been  spared,  I  would  have  been 
Both  son  and  husband  to  thee!  —  Weep  not  thou — 
We  shall  ail  three  ere  long  be  united  — 
I,  the  poor  outcast  else,  be  one  with  you ! 
7>r.    Out  of  affliction  has  arisen  joy, 
And  out  of  black  despair  immortal  hope ! 
Olaf  [after  a  silence  of  some  time.'\  Give  me  thy 
hand,  sweet  friend ; — I  fain  would  sleep;-— 
And  if  I  wake  no  more,  I  stili  would  know 
Thou  wilt  be  with  me  when  I  pass  away ! 

Ter.  May  the  kind,  holy  Mother  bless  thy  sleep,^ 
And  bless  thy  waking,  be 't  of  life  or  death ! 

[Olaf  remains  perfectly  qttiet,  and  after 
same  time  a  light  dumber  comes  over 
Teresa,  during  which  she  hears  dream- 
like voices  singing. 

Oh  human  soul,  'tis  done, 
Past  is  thy  trial ;  past  thy  woe  and  pain ; 
Nor  is  there  mortal  stain 

Upon  thy  spirit-robes,  redeemed  one ! 
Spirit,  that  through  a  troubled  sea 

Of  sin  and  passion  hast  been  wildly  tost. 

And  yet  not  lost, 
W*ith  songs  of  triumph  do  we  welcome  thee  I 

Redeemed  spirit,  come. 
Thine  is  a  heavenly  home ! 
Come,  freed  from  human  error ; 
From  frailty,  that  did  gird  thee  as  tiio  sea 

Engirds  the  earth  ;  from  darkness,  doubt  and  terror 
Which  hung  around  thy  soul  ere  the  light  came ! 
From  these  we  welcome  thee! 
Hark,  heaven  itself,  rejoices. 
Hark,  the  ccleatiol  voices 
Shouting,  like  trumpet-peals,  thy  spirit-name  I— 
Oh  gladly  enter  in, 
Thou  conqueror  of  sin, 
The  eternal  city  of  the  holy  ones. 
Where,  brighter  far  than  stars,  or  moons,  or  sum 
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Thoa  Shalt  shine  out  before  the  Infinite !  — 
And  see !  a  heavenly  child, 
With  gannents  tindefiled, 
Streaming  upon  the  air  like  odorous  light, 
Awaits  to  welcome  thee! 
Oh  &ther,  clasp  thy  boy, 
Pour  out  thy  soul  in  joy. 
In  love,  which  human  frailty  held  in  thrall ;  — 

Boy,  clasp  Uiy  father  now. 
Distrust  and  fear  in  heaven  there  cannot  be, 

For  love  enfoldeth  all! 
Oh  happy  pair,  too  long  divided. 

Pour  out  your  soolsin  one  strong  sympathy! 
Eternal  Love  your  meeting  steps  hath  guided, 
Ne'er  to  be  parted  through  eternity ! 

Ter*  [loaAn'n^.]   I  know  that  he  if  dead ;  but  this 
sweet  omen. 
These  holy  voices  pealing  joy  in  heaven. 
Have  taken  the  sting  from  death !    My  dear,  dear 

husband, 
I  know  that  thou  art  blessed  — art  reunited 
Unto  our  boy! 

[She  bendt  oner  the  body  for  a  few  mo- 
menu ;  then  kneeling  down  and  cov- 
ering kerface,  the  remains  in  sSent 
prayer. 


AcHziB*8  mission  was  ended ;  and  he  returned  to 
his  fellows  with  exultation.  "  I  have  done  that  which 
I  set  out  to  do !"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  ye  shall  declare 
me  victor.  I  have  proved  the  supremacy  of  evil;  for 
of  the  seven  whom  I  have  tried,  I  have  won  four. 
Let  me  no  longer  be  called  Achzib  the  Liar,  for  I 
have  proved  that  evil  obtains  a  wider  and  more  pow- 
erful agency  than  good.  I  have  won  four  young 
men,  in  the  strength  of  manhood,  and  in  the  full 
r  force  of  intellect :  I  have  lost  only  a  poor  scholar,  an 
\old  man,  and  a  woman !" 

"  Methinks,"  said  the  younger  spirit,  **  thou  hast 
been  in  some  measure  defeated ;  inasmuch  as  these 
feeble  ones  were  mightier  than  thou !" 

*'  I  was  a  fool,"  returned  Achzib,  *•  to  attempt  any 
of  the  three :  in  them,  passion,  and  the  aptitude  to 
sin«  were  weak :  one  was  enfeebled  by  sickness,  one 
by  old  age,  the  third  by  long  endurance  of  evil." 

•*  Thy  triumph  liad  been  greater,"  interrupted  the 

elder,  "  had  thou  won  any  of  the  three,  whom,  losing, 

thou  pretendest  to  undervalue ;  the  four  thou  hast 

:  won  were  an  easy  conquest,  for  though  boastful  of 

i  virtue,  they  were  weak  in  principle." 

**  It  matters  not,"  said  Achzib :  "  any  of  these,  but 
for  my  ministration,  might  have  gone  on  through  life 
without  materially  adding  to  crime ;  without  draw- 
ing others  after  them  into  sin ;  and  without  baptizing 
human  hearts  in  woe,  as  they  have  done ;  and  I  tell 
ye,  of  the  seven  whom  I  have  tried,  four  have  be- 
come my  victims." 
••  We  deny  it  not,"  said  the  two. 
*  Then  let  me  reign  as  a  crowned  one,"  exclaimed 
Achzib,  "  for  I  have  proved  that  evil  is  mightier  than 
good'" 

As  Achzib  thus  spoke,  an  angel  of  truth  stood  be- 


fore them.  "  Achzib,"  said  he,  *•  thou  haat  tried  At 
sons  of  men,  and  hast  tempted  four  to  perdition ;  thoi 
has  the  All-wise  permitted.  I  come  not,  however,  to 
speak  of  their  doom,  but  of  good  and  evil  as  it  reganli 
human  life.  Thou  hast  introduced  sin  and  sorrow 
among  men ;  but  thou  hast  only  feebly  known  the  re- 
sult of  every  downward  step  in  human  degradatioo 
and  woe.  Thou  hast  seen  evil  obtaining  the  mastery 
over  good ;  sin  laying  desolate  the  home  of  virtue 
and  peace ;  the  good  and  the  kind  brought  to  ike 
grave,  or  going  through  life  mourning  because  of  it; 
and  thou  hast  ezchiimed,  *  surely,  I  am  mightier  than 
God  !*  Thou  hast  riveted  on  the  chains  of  oppres- 
sion; thou  bast  darkened  the  minda  of  the  noble  and 
pure,  with  thy  lying  deeds ;  and  hast  left  geneiatian 
yet  unborn,  to  groan  under  thy  sinful  agency ;  and 
men  beholding  these  things,  have  exclaimed,  with 
bleeding  hearts, '  surely,  evil  is  mightier  than  good  V 
But  a  superior  intelligence  looks  beyond  the  outward 
seeming,  and  perceives  in  the  midst  of  evil,  only  more 
widely-extended  good. 

**  O  fools  and  blind,  you  cannot  degrade  God !  Your 
malign  interference  cannot  reverse  the  decrees  of  bis 
omnipotent  wisdom.  His  goodness  upholds  and  per- 
vades all  things,  both  of  the  outward  creation,  and 
man's  moral  existence ;  and  though  evil  is  permitted, 
it  neither  man  nor  deranges  the  great  plan  of  univeisal 
Providence.  Evil,  like  darkness,  which  makes  visible 
the  glory  and  immensity  of  God's  works,  unseen  by 
day,  though  still  present ;  brings  forth,  in  the  moral 
world,  the  loveliness,  the  nobility,  and  the  joy-dii^ 
fusing  nature  of  virtue.  It  is  the  depth  of  ^audow, 
by  which  good  is  thrown  into  strong  relief;  it  is  the 
source  whence  many  of  the  highest  actions,  many  of 
the  most  triumphant  passages  of  a  conflicting  life; 
whence  often,  the  most  melting  and  beautiful  tropbcs 
of  the  soul,  winged  in  all  its  strength  and  afiection, 
have  been  made  to  proceed.  It  is  the  trial  of  love, 
of  faith,  of  patience ;  it  calls  for  forgiveness,  and 
Christian  charity ;  it  teaches  forbearance,  meeknesi. 
and  pity.  It  is  the  subjection  to  evil  which  is  the 
ordeal  of  the  human  spirit,  and  it  is  the  severe  coo- 
trast  of  crime,  which  leads  it  lo  pay  its  devoutest 
homage  to  virtue. 

*'  Designer  of  evil,  thou  hast  foiled !  For  ev«y 
soul  whom  thou  hast  lured  into  sin,  thou  haat  throws 
others,  through  tlie  anguish,  or  by  the  example  of 
that  sin,  upon  the  healing  mercy  of  Him  who  is  able 
and  willing  to  save !" 

Achzib  turned  abashed  from  the  speaker  of  Truth, 
and  retired  with  his  fellows  into  darkness ;  and  the 
angel  lifting  up  his  voice,  poured  out  a  hymn  of 
praise. 

Thou,  that  createdst  with  a  word  each  star; 

Who,  out  of  nothingness  brought  systems  forth* 
Yet  didst  exalt  beyond  creation,  for. 

The  human  soul,  immortal  at  its  birth ;  — 
Thou  gavest  light  and  darkness ;  life  and  death; 
^  Thou  gavest  good  and  ill. 
Twin  powers,  to  be 
Companions  of  its  mortal,  devious  path ; 
Yet  left  the  human  will. 
Unlimited  and  free! 
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Wa  know  how  pain  and  woe, 

Sorrow  and  tin,  make  up  the  sum  of  life! 

How  good  and  evil  are  at  ceaselea  fltrife. 
And  how  the  soul  doth  err  in  choice,  we  know ! 
Yet  not  for  this  droop  we,  nor  are  afraid ; 

We  know  thy  goodness,  we  behold  thy  might ; 
We  know  thy  truth  can  never  be  gainsaid. 

And  what  thou  dost  is  right! 
We  glorify  thy  name  that  thus  it  is;  — 
We  glorify  thy  name  for  more  than  this ! 
We  know  that  out  of  darkness  shines  thy  light; 

That  out  of  evil  cometh  forth  thy  good ; 
That  none  shall  circumvent  the  In^nite, 
Nor  can  Onmipotence  be  e*er  subdued ! 


We  know  that  doubt  shall  cease,  and  feeble  terror ; 

That  thou  wilt  wipe  all  tears  from  every  eye ! 
That  thine  Almighty  Truth  shall  vanquish  error. 
And  death  shall  die! 

We  know  that  this  shall  be* 
Therefore  we  trust  in  thee, 
And  pour  in  balm  to  human  hearts  that  bleed ; 
And  bind  the  Inroken  and  the  bruised  reed ; 
And  say,  rejoice,  rejoice! 

For  truth  is  strong! 
Exalt  ye  every  voice 
In  one  triumphant  song  — 
For  truth  is  God — and  he  shall  make  you  free ! 
Evil  is  but  of  Time ; — Good  of  Eternity ! 


i^fimns  nnn  ffitt-»ittt  Wtt»t», 


TO 

CAROLINE   BOWLES, 

AN 

HONOURED    FELLOW-LABOURER, 

THIS    LITTLE    BOOK, 

THI  DESIGN  OF  WHICH  IS 

TO  MAKE  THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

AN  XNDEAEED  AND  FAMIUAJl 

FIRESIDE  GUEST, 

XI    AFFSCTIONATELT    INBCRIBSO. 
L'ENVOI. 


I  HAVE  indited  thee  with  care  and  love, 
My  little  bool^;  and  now  I  send  thee  forth 

On  a  good  mission  like  the  gentle  dove. 
Bearing  glad  tidings  with  thee  o'er  the  earth. 

Thou  wast  not  meant  for  riot  and  for  jest, 
Dear  little  book,  all  simple  as  thou  art ; 

But  in  sweet  homes  to  be  a  loving  guest ; 
And  find  a  place  in  many  a  guileless  heart    * 

Have  not  a  fear !  I  know  that  thou  wilt  find 
Thy  journey  pleasant  as  a  path  of  flowen, 

Fot  pure  and  youthful  hearts  are  ever  kind. 
Glad  to  be  pleased  with  labour  such  as  ours. 

Sit  down  with  little  children  by  the  way, 
And  tell  them  of  sweet  Marien  how  she  went 

Over  the  weary  world  from  day  to  day. 
On  christian  works  of  love,  like  thee,  intent 

Tell  them  of  Him  who  framed  the  sea,  the  sky ; 

The  glorious  earth  and  all  that  dwell  therein ; 
And  of  that  Holy  One  made  strong  to  die", 

Sinlees  himself,  to  save  the  world  from  sin. 

And  thou  hast  many  a  tale  of  wonder  planned 
With  various  art  to  make  thy  spirit  wise ; 


These  have  I  given  thee  that  thou  may*st  command 
Glad  smiles  at  will  and  pitying  tears  and  sighs. 

For  thus,  young,  generous  spirits  would  be  won; 

And  I  have  gifted  thee  to  win  them  best ; 
Now  go  thou  forth  undaunted,  gentle  one, 

And  trust  thy  cause  to  every  youthful  breast 

Go  forth,  and  have  thou  neither  fear  nor  shame; 

Many  shall  be  thy  friends,  thy  foes  be  few ; 
And  greet  thou  those  who  love  thee  in  my  name. 

Yea,  greet  them  warmly !    Little  book,  adieu! 

MARIEN'S  PILGRIMAGE. 

A  FIRE-SIDE  STORY. 

Christianity,  like  a  child,  goes  wandering  over 
the  world.  Fearless  in  its  innocence,  it  is  not  abash- 
ed before  princes,  nor  confounded  by  the  wisdom  of 
synods.  Before  it  the  blood-stained  warrior  sheathes 
his  sword,  and  plucks  the  laurel  from  his  brow; — 
the  midnight  murderer  turns  from  his  purpose,  and, 
like  the  heart-smitten  disciple,  goes  out  and  weeps 
bitterly.  It  brings  liberty  to  the  captive,  joy  to  the 
mourner,  freedom  to  the  slave,  repentance  and  for- 
giveness to  the  sinner,  hope  to  the  faint-hearted,  and 
assurance  to  the  dying. 

It  enten  the  huts  of  poor  men,  and  sits  down  with 
them  and  their  children ;  it  makes  them  contented 
in  the  midst  of  privations,  and  leaves  behind  an 
everlasting  blessing.  It  walks  through  great  cities, 
amid  all  their  pomp  and  splendour,  their  unimaginable 
pride,  and  their  unutterable  misery,  a  purifying,  en- 
nobling, correcting,  and  redeeming  angel 

It  is  alike  the  beautiful  companion  of  chi.dhood 
and  the  comfortable  associate  of  age.  It  ennobles 
the  noble;  gives  wisdom  to  the  wise;  and  new 
grace  to  the  lovely.  The  patriot,  the  priest,  the  poet, 
and  the  eloquent  man,  all  derive  their  sublime 
power  from  its  influence. 
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Thankf  be  to  the  Eternal  Father,  wlk>  turn  made 
va  one  with  Him  through  the  benign  Spirit  of 
Chriilianity! 


PART  I. 


Throctoh  the  wide  world  went  Marien 

On  a  holy  miision  lent, 
A  little  child  of  tender  yean, 

Throughout  the  world  the  w^nt 

And  ever,  as  the  went  along, 
Sweet  flowem  sprang  'neath  her  feet; 

All  flowem  that  were  most  beautiful, 
Of  virtues  strong  and  sweet. 

And  ever,  as  she  went  along, 
The  desert  beasts  grew  tame  ; 

And  man,  the  savage,  dyed  with  blood. 
The  merciful  became. 

Now,  if  yon  will  attend  to  me, 

I  will  in  order  tell 
The  history  of  this  litUe  child, 

And  what  to  her  befel. 

No  friend  at  all  had  Marien, 

And  at  the  break  of  day, 
In  a  lonesome  place  within  the  world. 

In  quiet  thought  she  lay. 

The  stars  were  lost  in  coming  room. 

The  moon  was  pale  and  dim. 
And  the  golden  sun  was  rising 
^Over  the  ocean's  rim. 

With  upturned  eye  lay  Marien  ;«- 

*'  And  I  am  alone,"  said  she, 
"Though  the  blackbird  and  the  nightingale 

Sing  in  the  forest-tree : 

"Though  the  weak  woodland  creatures 

Come  to  me  when  I  call. 
And  eat  their  food  from  out  my  hand ; 

And  I  am  loved  by  all: 

"Though  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  come  out, 

And  flowers  of  fairest  grace, 
And  whate'er  God  made  beautiful. 

Are  with  me  in  this  place: 

"  Yet  I  am  all  alone,  alone. 

Alone  both  night  and  day! 
So  I  will  forth  into  the  worid. 

And  do  what  good  I  may: 

"For  many  a  heart  is  sorrowful, 
And  I  that  heart  may  cheer;  —- 

And  many  a  weary  captive  pines 
In  dungeons  dark  and  drear;  — 

And  I  the  iron  bonds  may  loose,  — 
Then  why  abide  I  here  ? 

"  And  many  a  spirit  dark  with  crime. 

Yet  longeth  to  repent ; 
And  many  a  grievous  wrong  is  done 

To  the  weak  and  innocent; 


And  I  may  do  the  injured  right. 
May  save  the  penitent! 

"Up.  I  will  forth  into  the  worid!" 
'    And,  thus  as  she  did  say. 
Sweet  Marien  from  the  ground  rose  up 
And  went  forth  on  her  way. 

Through  the  wood  went  Marien, 
The  thick  wood  and  the  green ; 

And  not  ffu*  had  she  travelled  ere 
A  cruel  sight  was  seen. 

Under  the  green  and  leafy  boughs 
Where  singing  birds  were  set ; 

At  strife  about  their  heritage. 
Two  rufiian  brothers  met 

"Thou  shalt  not  of  our  father's  land, 
The  elder  said,  "have  part!'* 

The  younger  brother  spoke  no  wotd. 
But  stabbed  him  to  the  heart 

Then  deep  into  the  forest  dark 
With  desperate  speed  he  ran. 

And  gentle  Marien  stood  boide 
The  bleeding,  murdered  man. 

With  pitying  tears  that  would  not  ceaiie. 
She  washed  his  wounded  side. 

And  prayed  him  to  have  faith  ia  Him 
Who  for  the  sinner  died. 

But  no  sign  made  the  murdered  maiv 
There  stiflf*  in  death  he  lay ;  — 

And  Marien  through  the  forest  wild 
Went  mourning  on  her  way. 

Ere  long,  as  she  went  wandering  on. 
She  came  to  where  there  sat. 

With  folded  arms  upon  her  breast, 
A  woman  desolate. 

Pale  was  she  as  the  marble  stone. 

And  steadfast  was  her  eye ; 
She  sat  enchained,  as  in  a  trance. 

By  her  great  misery. 

"  What  ails  thee,  mother  V*  Marien  aaid. 

In  a  gentle  voice  and  sv^'eet ; 
"  What  aileth  thee,  my  mother  I" 
•   And  knelt  down  at  her  feet 

"  What  aileth  thee,  my  mother  V* 

Kind  Marien  still  did  say; 
And  those  two  words,  my  mother. 

To  the  lone  heart  found  their  way. 

As  one  who  wakeneth  in  amaze. 
She  quickly  raised  her  head  ; 

And  "  Who  is 't  calls  me  mother  7" 
Said  she,  "  my  child  is  dead  I" 

*'  He  was  the  last  of  seven  sons 

He  is  dead  —  I  have  none  other ; «. 

This  is  the  day  they  bury  him  ; 

Who  is  it  calls  me  mother  7" 

"Tisl.-said  gentle  Marien, 
"  Dear  soul,  be  comforted !" 
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Bat  the  woman  oaly  wrong  her  hands. 
And  cried,  **  My  aon  m  dead !" 

«Be  oomlbrted,"  nid  Marien, 

And  than  she  aweetly  spake 
Of  Jesus  Christ,  and  howJi«  came 

The  sting  from  death  to  take. 

She  told  of  all  his  life-long  love. 

His  soul  by  suffering  tried  : 
And  how  at  last  his  mother  stood 

To  see  him  cradfied. 

Of  the  disciples*  broken  hearts 
She  told,  of  pangs  and  pain ; 

Of  Maiy  at  the  sepulchre. 
And  Christ  arisen  again. 

"Then  somw  not,"  she  said,  **  as  though 

Thou  wert  of  all  bereft; 
For  still,  though  they  beloved  are  not. 

This  hiaased  faith  is  left. 

"That  when  thy  dream  of  life  is  o'er 
Tlioa  ahalt  embrace  thy  seven. 

More  beautifui  than  earthly  sons. 
With  our  dear  lord  in  heaven  V* 

Down  on  her  knees  the  woman  fell. 
And  "  Ueased  be  God,"  said  she, 

**  Who  in  my  sorest  need  hath  sent 
ThfB  oonUartet  to  me!" 


PART  II. 


Now  Marien  in  the  woman's  house 
Abode  a  little  space. 

And  comfort  to  the  mother  came ; 
And  a  dear  daughter's  place 

Had  Marien  in  the  woman's  heart. 

Doing  the  while  a  daughter's  part 

But  now  't  was  time  that  she  must  go; 

For  Marien's  duty  was  not  there. 
Now  grief  was  past  and  woe  was  done ; 
So.  with  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

She  rose  up  forth  to  fiire. 

"  Nay,  bide  with  me,"  the  woman  said, 

"Or.  if  as  thou  dost  say. 
Duty  forbids  that  this  may  be, 
I  a  day's  journey  go  with  thee. 

To  speed  thee  on  the  way." 

So  forth  the  loving  pair  set  out, 
The  woman  and  the  child ; 

And  first  they  crossed  the  desert  heath, 
And  then  the  mountains  wild. 

And  in  the  woman's  arms  she  lay. 

That  night  within  the  forest  hoar. 
And  the  next  morn,  with  loving  heart. 
They  said  farewell,  as  those  who  port 
To  meet  on  earth  no  more. 

Upon  her  way  went  Marien, 
From  mom  till  set  of  day, 
8*  M 


And  the  peace  of  God  that  passeth  word. 

Upon  her  spirit  lay, 
And  oftentimes  she  sang  aloud 

As  she  went  on  her  way. 

The  joyfulest  song  sang  Marien 

That  e'er  left  human  tongue; 
The  very  birds  were  mute  to  hear 

The  holy  words  she  sung. 

But  now  the  darksome  night  came  on^ 

And  Marien  lay  her  down 
Within  a  little  way-side  cave. 

On  mosses  green  and  brown. 

And  in  the  deepest  hush  of  night 

Rude  robbers  entered  in; 
And  first  they  ate  and  drank,  then  rose 

To  do  a  deed  of  sin. 

For  with  them  was  a  feeble  man. 
Whom  they  had  robbed,  and  they 

Here  came  to  foully  murder  him, 
And  hide  him  from  the  day. 

Up  from  her  bed  sprang  Marien, 

With  heavenly  power  endued ; 
And  in  her  glorious  innocence, 

Stood  'mong  the  robbers  rode. 

"Ye  shall  not  take  the  life  of  man  !** 

Spake  Aforien  low  and  sweet; 
"For  this  will  God  take  strict  account, 

Before  his  judgment-seat!" 

Out  from  the  cave  the  robbers  fled. 

For  they  believed  there  stood, 
A  spirit  stem  and  beautiful, 

Not  aught  of  flesh  and  blood. 

And  two  from  out  the  robber-band 

Thenceforward  did  repent, 
And  lived  two  humble  Christian  men. 

On  righteous  deeds  intent 

When  from  the  cave  the  robber-band 

Had  fled,  the  aged  man 
Rose  from  the  floor  where  he  was  laid. 

And  marvelling  much,  began. 

"  Who  art  thou,  child  f  and  those  few  words 
Of  might  which  thou  hast  spoken, 

Whatmay  they  be?    My  foes  have  fled ^ 
And  lo !  my  bonds  are  broken ; 

At  thy  few  words  my  foes  have  fled. 
My  rigid  bonds  have  broken !" 

Then  Maria  'gan  to  tell  him  how. 
Through  her  God's  power  had  wrought; 

And  him  from  peril,  nigh  to  death, 
Thus  wondrously  had  brought 

She  told  him  how  holy  Daniel's  fiiiih 

The  caged  beasts  disarmed ; 
How  the  three  righteous  children  walked 

Through  raging  fire  unharmed. 
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She  told  how  Peter,  bound  with  chaiDi» 

Lay  in  the  prison-ward, 
How  God's  good*  angel  freed  him  straight, 
And  the  strong  prison's  iron  gate 

Oped  of  its  own  accord. 

'<  God  knows  oar  wants,"  said  Marian 

*'And  in  our  sorest  need, 
Puts  forth  his  arm  to  rescue  us, 
For  he  is  merciful,  and  thus 

It  is  that  thou  art  freed." 

"  Let  us  go  hence !"  the  old  man  said, 

And  o*er  the  forest  sod, 
They,  hand  in  hand,  with  quiet  steps. 

Went  forward  praising  God. 

Ere  noontide,  to  a  forest  grange 

They  came,  a  sylvan  place, 
Where  trooped,  no  longer  fearing  man, 

The  forest's  native  race, 
The  white  doe  and  the  antlered  stag. 

And  every  beast  of  chase.  * 

Twas  joy  to  see  them  drawing  near 

The  old  man  as  he  came; 
And  thn  he  stroked,  and  that  he  called 

By  aome  familiar  name. 

Ttvas  joy  unto  the  little  child 
This  little  pleasant  place  to  see ; 

**  This  is  my  home,"  he  said,  *'  and  here 
Thou  shalt  abide  with  me." 

*  I  have  no  child  to  be  mine  heir. 

And  I  am  growing  old ;  — 
Thou  shalt  be  heir  of  all  my  lands, 

And  heir  of  all  my  gold. 

**  Thou  shalt  be  comfort  to  mine  age. 

And  here  within  this  wood, 
'Mongst  faithful,  gentle  things,  shalt  thou 

Grow  up  to  womanhood !" 

There  dwelt  the  lovely  Marien, 

Within  the  forest  wild. 
And  she  unto  the  lone  old  man 

Was  dearer  than  a  child. 

There  dwelt  the  lovely  Marien ; 

Yet  not  long  dwelt  she  there ; — 
The  old  man  died ; — and  then  came  forth 

A  kinsman  for  the  heir. 

A  lean  and  rugged  man  of  pelf. 

In  wickedness  grown  old ; 
From  some  vile  city-den  he  came 

And  aeiied  upon  the  gold; — 
He  slew  the  tamed  forest-beasts,  — 

The  forest-grange  he  sold. 

And  with  hard  speeches,  coarse  and  rude. 

Away  the  child  he  sent: 
Meek  Marien  answered  not  a  word, 

But  through  the  forest  went. 


PART   III. 


Through  the  wild  wood  went  Marien, 

For  many  a  weary  day ; 
Her  food  the  forest-fruits,  and  on 

The  forest-turf  she  lay. 

The  wildem  wood  was  skirted 
E^  moorlands  dry  and  brown ; 

And  after  them  came  Marien 
Into  a  little  town. 

At  entrance  of  the  little  town 

A  cross  stood  by  the  way, 
A  rude  stone  cross,  and  there  she  knelt 

A  little  prayer  to  say. 

Then  on  the  stone-steps  sate  her  down ; 

And  soon  beside  her  crept, 
A  pale  child  with  a  claspdd  book. 

And  all  the  while  she  wepL 

"  Why  weep  you,  child,"  asked  Marien, 
**  What  troubleih  you  so  sore  ?" 

At  these  words  spoken  tenderly. 
The  child  wept  more  and  more. 

**!  have  not  heard,"  at  length  he  aaid, 
'*  Kind  words  this  many  a  year. 

My  mother  is  dead  — and  my  &tber 
Is  a  hard  man  and  severe. 

**  I  sit  in  comers  of  the  house 
Where  none  can  see  me  weep ; 

And  in  the  quiet  of  the  day 
'Tis  here  I  often  creeps 

**  The  kid  leaps  by  his  mother's  aide. 

The  singing  birds  are  glad : 
But  when  I  play  me  in  the  sun. 

My  heart  is  ever  sad. 

"They  say  this  blessftd  book  can  heal 

All  trouble,  ^nd  therefore 
All  day  I  keep  it  in  my  sight ; 
I  lay  it  'neath  my  head  at  night. 
But  it  doth  bring  no  cure  to  me :  — 
I  know  not  what  the  cause  may  be. 

For  I  of  learning  have  no  store !" 

Thereat,  like  to  a  broken  flower 
The  child  drooped  down  his  head  ; 

Then  Marien  took  the  clasp^  book 
And  of  the  Saviour  read. 

She  read  of  him  the  humble  child 

Of  poverty  and  scorn ; 
How  holy  astgels  sang  for  him 

The  night  that  he  was  bom. 

How  blessed  angels  came  from  heaven 
To  hail  that  Christmas  night. 

And  shepherd  people  with*  their  flocks 
Beheld  the  glorious  sight 

Then  read  she  how,  a  growing  youth. 

His  parents  he  obeyed. 
And  served  with  unrepining  will 

St  Joseph  at  his  trade. 
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Then  how  he  grew  to  man's  estate 

And  wandered  np  and  down. 
Preaching  upon  the  lone  aea-nde. 

And  in  the  busy  town. 

Of  all  his  tenderness,  his  love, 

Page  after  page  she  read; 
How  he  made  whole  the  sick,  the  maimed. 

And  how  he  nused  the  dead. 

And  how  he  loved  the  children  small, 

Even  of  low  degree ; 
And  how  he  blessed  them  o*er  and  o*er. 

And  set  them  on  his  knee. 

IVhen  this  the  little  child  had  heard 

He  spoke  in  accents  low, 
*<  Would  that  I  had  been  one  with  them 

lb  have  been  blessed  so !" 

*<Thou  shalt  be  blessed,  gentle  one !" 

Said  Marien  kind  and  mild, 
"  Christ,  ihe  Great  Comforter,  doth  bleas 

Thee,  even  now,  poor  child !" 

So  conversed  they  of  holy  things 

Until  the  closing  day. 
Then  Marien  and  the  little  child 

Rose  up  to  go  their  way. 

As  to  the  town  they  came,  they  passed 
An  ancient  church,  and  **  here 

Let  us  go  in  !'*  the  pale  child  said, 

**  For  the  organ  pealeth  over  head, 
And  that  sweet  strain  of  holy  sound 
Like  a  heavenly  vesture  wraps  me  round, 

And  my  heavy  heart  doth  cheer." 

So  Marien  and  the  little  child 

Into  the  church  they  stole ; 
And  many  voices  rich  and  soft 
Rose  upward  from  the  organ  loft. 
And  the  nugestic  instrument 
Pealed  to  an  anthem  that  was  sent 

To  soothe  a  troubled  soul. 

Anon  the  vmces  died  away. 

The  pealing  organ  ceased. 
And  through  the  church's  ancient  door 

Passed  chorister  and  priest. 

And  Marien  and  the  little  child 

Went  forward  hand  in  hand 
Adown  the  chancel  aisle,  and  then 

At  once  they  made  a  stand. 

Over  the  altar  hung  a  piece 

With  holy  influence  fraught, 
A  work  divine  of  wondrous  vkill   . 

By  some  old  painter  wrought 

The  gracious  Saviour  breathing  love, 

Was  there  like  life  expressed. 
And  round  his  knees  the  children  small 

Were  thronging  to  be  blessed. 

Down  dropped  the  child  upon  his  knees, 

And  weeping,  tenderly 
Cried  "  bless  me  also,  poor  and  weak. 

Or  let  me  go  to  thee!'* 


Anon  his  little  head  dropped  low, 

And  his  white  lips  'gan  to  say, 
*'0h  kiss  me  gentle  one,  for  now 

£ven  I  am  called  away — 
The  bieoaed  mother's  voice  I  hear. 

It  calleth  me  away!" 

So  died  the  child ; — and  Marien  laid 

His  meek  arms  on  his  breast. 
With  the  clasped  book  between  his  hands:  — 

Thus  God  had  given  him  rest ! 

And  Marien,  weeping  holy  tears, 

Sate  down  beside  the  dead. 
And  slept  that  night  within  the  church. 

As  in  a  kingly  bed. 

Scarce  from  the  church  had  Marien  passed. 

When  came  the  father  there, 
As  was  his  wont,  though  fierce  and  bad. 

To  say  a  morning  pnyer. 

Not  seven  paces  had  he  gone, 
When,  heart«truck,  he  surveyed 

Before  his  feet,  that  little  child 
In  his  dead  beauty  laid. 

At  once  as  by  a  lightning  stroke 

His  softened  soul  was  torn 
With  a  deep  sense  of  all  the  wrong 

That  little  child  had  borne. 

And  then  came  back  the  timid  voioe 

The  footstep  faint  and  low. 
The  many  little  arts  to  please, 

The  look  of  hopeless  woe. 
And  many  a  shuddering  memory 

Of  harsh  rebuke  and  blow. 

No  prayer  of  self^approvtng  words, 

As  was  his  wont,  he  said. 
But  humbled,  weeping,  self*condemned. 

He  stood  before  the  dead. 


PART   IV. 


Ten  long  days*  travel  Marien  went. 

O'er  woodland  and  o'er  wold. 
Teaching  and  preaching  by  the  way. 

Like  Jesus  Christ  of  old. 

Sometimes  within  the  Baron*s  hall 
A  lodging  she  would  find. 

And  never  went  she  from  the  door 
But  blessings  staid  behind ; 

Proud  foes  forgiven,  revenge  withheld. 
And  plenteous  peace  of  mind. 

With  shepherd  people  on  the  hills ; 

With  toiling  peasant  men. 
She  sate ;  with  women  dwelling  lon^ 

On  mountain  or  in  glen. 

By  wayside  wells  she  sate  her  down. 

With  pilgrims  old  and  bent; 
Or,  hand  in  hand,  with  children  small. 

To  the  village  school  she  went 
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She  made  them  spare  the  singing  birds 

All  in  their  leafy  bowers : 
She  made  them  love  all  living  things ; 

And  praise  God  for  the  flowers. 

But  now  she  came  to  where  there  raged 

Wild  war  throaghout  the  land ; 
She  heard  the  vexed  people's  cry ; 
She  saw  the  ravaged  corn-fields  Ue ; 
The  hamlets  smoking  to  the  sky ; 
And  everywhere  careering  by 

The  spoUer's  savage  band. 

All  hearts  were  changed.   Like  ravening  wolves 

Men  preyed  upon  each  other; 
Dead  children  lay  on  the  bloody  mould ; 
And  pitiless  had  grown,  and  cold. 

The  heart  of  many  a  mother. 

Wild  shouts  and  horrid  shrieks  around 

Filled  all  the  air ;  the  earth 
Reeked  with  the  blood  that  had  been  spilt ; 

And  man  mode  mockery  and  mirth 
Of  agony  and  mortal  woe :  — 
Yet  through  all  this  did  Marien  go. 

Outraged  of  heart,-  the  child  went  on, 

Weeping  upon  her  way; 
And  now  she  soothed  a  dying  wretch  ; 
Then  fiir  another  ran  to  fetch 

Water;  and  every  day 
Did  deeds  of  mercy  good  and  mild :  — 
Thus  journeyed  on  the  pitying  child. 

On  went  she,  —  and  as  she  went  on, 

Men  grew  ashamed  of  Uood, 
So  beautiful  did  mercy  seem; 

And  the  wild  soldier  rude 
Slunk  back  as  slinks  a  noisome  beairt ; 

And  to  their  homes  once  more 
Came  mothers  with  their  little  ones ; 

And  old  men,  weak  and  hoar, 
Sate  in  the  sun  as  they  had  wont, 

Unfearing  at  the  door. 

On  went  the  child,  —  and  as  she  went. 

Within  the  Baron's  hall, 
Were  hung  up  helm  and  moil  and  sword, 

To  rust  upon  the  walL 

On  went  she,  — and  the  poets  sung 

No  longer  war*s  acclaim. 
But  holy  hymns  of  love  and  joy. 

To  hail  her  as  she  came. 

On  went  she,  like  an  angel  good ; 

With  bounding  steps  she  went. 
Day  after  day,  until  she  came 

To  the  great  Conqueror's  tent 

There  sat  he,  a  strong  man  of  blood, 
Steel-mailed  and  scarfed  with  blue. 

Poring  o'er  charts  of  distant  lands. 
For  new  lands  to  subdue.    . 


Beside  him  stood  the  gentle  child  ; 

And  now  he  traced  with  care. 
Measuring  from  river  unto  sea, 

A  fertile  region  ftir. 

**Tis  a  good  land,*'  said  Marien, 

"  From  river  unto  sea ; 
And  there  a  quiet  people  dwell. 

Who  never  heard  of  thee. 

*'  They  feed  their  flocks  and  herds  in 

The  fruitful  vine  they  till ; 
The  quiet  homes  their  fathers  built 

They  and  their  children  filL 

**  Even  now  their  happy  children'a  joy 

Thee  and  thy  will  condemn ; 
Wherefore  should'st  thou  posseea  that  land? 

God  gave  it  unto  tbem!'* 

Into  her  face  the  proud  man  looked. 

Amazed  at  what  he  heard; 
Then  turned  unto  his  charts  again. 

And  answered  never  a  word. 

Another  land  among  the  hills 

He  measured  with' his  eye; 
**  TiB  a  stem  land,"  said  Marien, 

"A  hind  of  liberty! 

**  There  fled  the  Christians  m  old  tiiiM, 
And  built  their  churches  there ; 

The  bells  upon  the  sabbath  mom 
Call  all  that  land  to  prayer. 

**  Would'st  thou  God's  people  tribulate  ! 

A  cursed  thing  it  were 
To  make  that  Christian  land  of  love 

A  bloody  sepulchre!" 
The  proud  man  turned  him  round  about 

And  fiercely  gazed  at  her. 

"  Rivers  of  blood  have  flowed  lor  thee!" 

Unblenching  Marien  said, 
*'  And  many  a  Christian  land  hast  thou 

With  Christian  blood  made  red. 

"  Up,  sin  no  more !    Tis  coming  now. 

The  day  thou  canst  not  flee. 
When  all  the  thousands  thou  hast  slain 

God  will  require  of  thee! 

''Thou  man  of  blood,  repent,  repent. 

Repent  whilst  yet  thou  may. 
And  store  up  deeds  of  love  and  peace 

Against  that  awful  day!" 

Up  fhim  his  seat  the  conqueror  rose, 

And  paced  the  uneasy  tent. 
And  ground  his  teeth  and  groaned  aloud. 

As  one  that  doth  repent. 

Forth  from  the  tent  sped  Aforien  ; 

And  many  a  summer's  day 
Throughout  a  blessed  land  of  peace 

She  journeyed  on  her  way. 
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PART   V. 


At  length  alter  long  travel  post. 

She  came  as  it  grew  late. 
Along  a  beaten  road,  that  led 

To  a  vaat  city  gate. 

A  vaat  and  popaloui  city,  where 
Rose  dome,  and  tower,  and  epire. 
And  many  a  gilded  pinnacle, 
Far-eeen,  as  the  bright  sunset  fell, 
Like  glittering  pointi  of  fire. 

A  city  vast  and  populous. 

Whose  thronging  multitude 
Sent  forth  a  sound  afar-off*  heard, 

Strong  as  the  ocean-flood. 

A  strong,  deep  sound  of  many  sounds. 

Toil,  pleasure,  pain,  delight, 
And  traffic,  myriad-wheeled,  whose  din 

Ceased  not  by  day  or  night 

And  through  the  city  gate  a  throng 

Passed  ever,  never  spent ; 
A  busy  mingling  human  tide 

Of  those  who  came  and  went 

T  was  a  proud  city  and  a  rich ; 

A  city  fair  and  old ; 
Filled  with  the  world's  most  costly  things,  • 

Of  precious  stones  and  gold ; 
Of  silks,  fine  woods,  and  spiceries ; 

And  all  that's  bought  and  sold. 

Thither  came  homeless  Marien, 

Came  there  as  it  grew  late, 
Footsore  and  weaiy,  friendless,  poor, 

Unto  the  city  gate. 

There  found  her  a  poor  carpenter 

Returning  from  his  trade, 
And  he,  with  pit3rinff  countenance, 

Her  weaiy  foim  surveyed. 

"  Come !"  laid  he,  **  thou  unto  my  house, 

Shalt  go:  and  of  my  bread. 
And  of  my  cup,  thou  shalt  partake ; 
Shalt  bide  with  me!"  and  as  he  spake 

Her  weaiy  steps  he  led. 

Unto  an  humble  place  that  stood 

'Mong  dwellings  of  the  poor 
He  brought  her;  bade  her  welcome  thrice 

Unto  hia  lowly  door. 

The  good-wife  met  her  with  like  cheer, 
**  And  though  our  fare  is  scant. 

Fear  not,"  she  said, "  whilst  we  have  food 
It  is  not  thon  shalt  want  *." 

So  dwelt  she  with  this  humble  pair 
In  the  great  city,  cherished  so, 

As  parents  cherish  their  fimt-bom ; 
Nor  would  they  let  her  ga 

Thus  for  a  year  she  dwelt  with  them ; 
And  that  while  their  abode 


Was  blessed  exceedingly ;  their  store 

Grew  daily,  weekly,  more  and  more ; 
And  peace  so  multiplied  around, 
The  very  hearth  seemed  holy  ground, 
As  if  once  more  on  earth  was  found 
The  Fiuwlise  of  God. 

T  was  she  that  blessed  the  bread  they  ate, 
T  was  she  soothed  all  their  cares ; 

They  knew  not  that  they  entertained 
An  angel  unawares. 

With  simple  hearts  that  had  no  guile 

They  of  the  Saviour  heard ; 
And,  weeping  tears  of  j(^ul  faith. 

Believed  and  blessed  each  word. 

No  more  they  marvelled  how  their  board 
With  plenteous  food  was  spread ; 

Five  barley  loaves  dispensed  by  Christ 
The  &mished  thousands  fed. 

With  love  that  would  not  be  repressed. 

Their  kindling  bosoms  burned, 
And  'mong  their  neighbours  poor  they  went 

To  teach  what  they  had  learned. 

To  teach  how  Christ  unto  the  poor, 

The  sinner  vile,  was  sent; 
How  Mary  washed  his  feet  with  tears, 
And  wiped  them  with  her  golden  hain, 

A  weefung  penitent 

And  how  the  sinful  woman  stood 

Unjudged  before  his  face; 
How  the  poor  prodigal  sped  back 

Repentant  lb  his  place; 

How  to  the  thief  upon  the  cross 

He  said,  thou  art  forgiven. 
And  thou  shalt  be  with  me  this  day. 

In  the  paradise  of  Heaven. 

So  preached  the  carpenter ;  and  men 

Turned  from  their  evil  wajrs, 
And  Christian  pnyer  was  heard  around, 

And  Christian  hymns  of  praise. 

Strange  seemed  these  things ;  and  to  the  rich« 

And  to  the  proud,  'twas  told, 
How  many  of  the  meaner  sort 

Lived  like  the  saints  of  old. 

How  holy,  blameless,  were  their  lives ; 

And  how  poor  crafbmen  vile. 
Amid  their  fellows,  tool  in  hand. 

The  gospel  preached  the  while. 

T  was  told  of  Marien ;  how  she  came 
A  wanderer  none  knew  whence ; 

Friendless  and  poor,  of  mind  mature, 
A  child  in  innocence; 

As  thus  'twas  told,  some  ble«ed  God, 
But  othen  took  ofiance. 

**  Why,"  said  they,  -  should  this  shnple  cfaiM, 

These  men  of  low  degree. 
Thus  preach  and  practise?  what  new  fidth 

Is  there,  or  need  there  be  ? 
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"  Biibopi  have  taught  a  thoiuaiid  yean, 

And  learned  men  are  they ; 
These  are  mad  doclrioea,  faUe,  unfit. 

Devised  to  lead  astray." 

Therefore  the  simple  people  were 

To  a  full  synod  brought, 
To  answer  for  their  altered  lives. 

And  for  the  foith  they  taught 

Much  marvelled  all  those  learned  men 

To  see  them  fearless  stand. 
Calm,  unabashed ;  with  ready  wit. 

And  language  at  command. 

And  to  their  taunts  of  low  estate. 

They  answered,  **  let  alone 
All  pride  of  rank ;  Christ  chose  the  poor, 

To  make  his  gospel  known. 

-  And  what  are  we  f— Immortal  souls. 
For  whom  Christ's  bkwd  was  shed ; 

Children  of  one  great  sire,  with  ye, 

Co*heifs  of  Immortality; 

Alike  you  both  in  birth  and  death ; 

Alone  our  lot  so  diflereth. 
As  God  shall  judge  the  dead !" 

Then  were  they  questioned  of  old  creeds ; 

By  sophistries  perplexed ; 
So  that  their  artleai  lore  might  fail, 

Their  simple  souls  be  vexed. 

But  they  were  steadfast  in  the  foith 

As  taught  the  holy  book ; 
And  thence  it  was  adjudged  a  crimAo 

Upon  its  page  to  look. 

And  the  grave  synod  rose  in  wrath. 
And  they  were  judged  blaxphemers  dire. 

And  doomed,  their  daring  heresies 
To  expiate  in  fire. 


PART  VI. 


So  perished  for  their  faith  in  Christ, 
This  righteous  couple ;  for  their  foes 

Beseeching  paidon ;  blessing  God 
That  they  were  reckoned  among  those 

Worthy  to  die  for  Christ,  whose  place 

Is  with  the  Holiest  face  to  face. 

Beside  the  pile  stood  Marien 

Weeping  sad  human  tean, 
Tet  strengthening,  comforting  the  while. 

And  soothing  all  their  fears. 

And  as  she  spoke,  her  countenance 
With  heavenly  lustre  beamed. 

And  all  around  her  youthful  form 
Celestial  beauty  streamed. 

Men  looked  on  her  with  wondering  awe, 

AS  on  an  angel's  lace. 
And  pity,  and  love,  and  sweet  remorM, 

In  every  heart  had  place. 


Throughout  the  dty  rang  the  tale 

Of  this  divinest  chiU ) 
And  for  her  sake  unto  her  liuth 

Many  were  reconciled. 

Unto  the  synod  came  those  thinga; 

And  "  here  let  her  be  brought. 
To  answer  for  herself,"  they  aaid, 

*•  And  sofier  as  she  ought" 

As  Christ  among  the  doctors  stood. 

So  she  among  these  men. 
Stem,  rugged-browed,  and  deeply  veiaed 

In  parchment  and  in  pen; 
Meekly  she  stood;  when  they  reviled. 

Reviling  not  again. 

Tet  with  sweet  words  and  argument. 

Rather  of  love  than  lore, 
She  pleaded  for  the  faith,  as  ne'er 

Pled  youthful  tongue  before. 

All  were  amazed  who  heard  her  woida ; 

And  straightway  spoke  each  one 
Unto  his  neighbour,  **  Through  this  child 

May  mighty  things  be  done!" 

Then  threatening  words  anon  grew  aoft, 
**And  thou  with  us  shalt  go," 

They  said,  **  and  with  the  poor  and  yile. 
No  longer  sufler  woe. 


*'Thou  shalt  be  clothed  in  purple 

In  gold  and  linen  fine; 
Shalt  eat  the  daintiest  food ;  shalt  drink 

The  spirit-gladdening  wine. 

**  And  with  us  in  proud  palaces 

A  crowned  queen  shalt  be; 
Leave  but  these  men,  for  they  are  poor. 

And  can  do  nought  for  thee! 

*'  Behold  the  stake  at  which  they  bnm— 

The  iron-rack  behold  — 
Are  these  the  men  to  make  thee  rich 

With  silver  and  with  gold  7 

''Come  with  us,  glorious  Marien, 

And  in  our  places  high. 
We  will  exalt  thee  as  a  queen* 

WiU  deck  thee  royaUy!" 

**  Nay,"  said  sweet  Marien,  *<  aa  a  queen 

It  is  not  I  may  tude; 
I  am  not  won  with  power  nor  gold. 

Nor  aught  of  human  pride. 

«  Who  clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field. 
Will  clothe  me,  even  as  they ; 

Who  hears  the  ravens  wjien  they  cry, 
WiU  feed  me  day  by  day !" 

But  still  the  tempters  kept  with  her ; 

And  "  Come  away,"  they  said. 
And  she  unto  a  sumptuous  dome 

With  royal  pomp  was  led. 

They  showed  her  all  that  palace  pioud ; 

They  showed  her  store  of  gold ; 
They  told  her  of  a  hundred  reabiM^ 

And  wealth  a  hondred-fold. 
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**  And  all  this  thall  be  thine  "  they  nkl, 

**  All  this  be  thine,  and  more, 
So  thou  wilt  bind  thyself  to  ob, 

And  leave  the  weak  and  poor! 

**  Thou  that  art  weak  and  poor  thyself, 

A  cTOwnM  queen  shalt  beT' 
Said  Marien,  "In  the  wilderness 

The  Tempter  came,  and  he 
Oflered  to  Jesus  Christ  such  gifts 

As  now  ye  ofler  me!" 

Those  rugged  brows  grew  dark.  "  Come  now 

With  us,"  they  fiercely  said, 
**  And  see  what  never  daylight  saw, 

The  halls  of  dool  uid  dread !" 

Then  unto  chambers  hidden,  vast. 

Mysterious,  far  from  view. 
They  led  her;  there  was  set  the  rack, 

The  knotted  cord,  the  screw. 
And  many  a  horrid  instrument, 

Whose  dark  ensanguined  hue 
TV)ld  of  their  purpose.    "These,"  said  they, 
"Many  strange  wonders  do! 

•*Look  well ;  could'st  thou  endure  these  things  ? 

Strong  men  have  died  ere  now 
Under  their  torment;  men  were  they, 

A  UtUe  child  art  thou !" 

Then  Marien  meekly  answered,  "What 

God  suflereth  you  to  dare, 
He,  to  whom  darkness  is  as  light. 

Will  strengthen  me  to  bear!*' 

''Come  onward  yet,"  they  said ;  and  down 

Damp,  broken  stairs  they  went ; 
Pown,  down  to  hidden  vaults  of  stone* 

Through  vapours  pestilent 

And  then  with  sullen  iron  keys 

They  opened  doors  of  stone ; 
And  heavy  chainU  captives  there 

They  showed  her,  one  by  one. 

(Hd,  white-haired  men ;  men  middle-aged. 

That  had  been  strong  of  limb; 
But  each,  now  pallid,  hollow-eyed, 

like  spectres  worn  and  dim. 

And  many,  as  the  dull  door  oped, 

Ne'er  lifted  up  the  head;— 
Heart-broken  victims  of  long  pain, 

Whose  very  hope  was  dead. 

Others  with  feverish  restlessness 

Sprang  up,  and  with  quick  cry. 
That  thrilled  the  hearer  to  the  soul. 

Demanded  liberty. 

With  bleeding  heart  went  Marien  on ; 

And  her  conductors  spake, 
"These  are  our  victims ;  these  await 

The  rack,  the  cord,  the  stake. 

*  And  as  these  are,  so  shalt  thou  be. 

If  thou  our  will  gainsay ; 
Accept  our  service,  pride,  and  power; 

Or,  on  this  very  day. 


Racked,  prisoned,  poor,  and  miserable. 
Thou  shalt  be,  even  as  they !" 

Down  on  the  floor  sank  Marien, 
And,  "Oh,  dear  Lord,"  she  cried, 

"  Assist  thy  poor  and  trembling  one 
This  awful  hour  to  bide ; 

Let  me  be  strong  to  do  thy  will. 
Like  him  who  bowed,  and  died !" 

They  took  her : — of  that  prison  house. 
The  secrets  who  may  say  f — 

Racked,  fettered,  captived,  in  their  power, 
The  gentle  Marien  lay; 

Captive  within  their  torture-halls 
A  long  night  and  a  day ! 


PART  vn. 
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Then  forth  they  brought  her;  gave  her  wine 

And  pleasant  food  to  eat; 
And  "rest  thee,  Marien,  in  our  arms," 

Sung  syren  voices  sweet 

"  Rest  thee  within  our  arms ;  refresh 

Thy  fiunting  soul  with  wine ; 
Eat  and  be  glad ;  forget  the  post 

And  make  all  pleasure  thine !" 

"Tempt  me  not!"  said  the  feeble  child, 
"  Take  hence  your  spicM  bowl ; 

l8*t  not  enough  to  rack  my  limbs, 
fiot  you  must  vex  my  soulf 

*'  Look  at  my  flesh,  which  ye  have  torn ; 

Look  at  your  bloody  rack ; — 
Take  hence  your  gifts,  and  let  me  go 

To  my  own  people  back. 

"  To  my  own  people  let  me  go, 

A  bruised  and  broken  reed ; 
I  for  your  purpose  am  unmeet ; 

Let  me  go  hence  with  speed.* 

So,  in  her  weakness,  prayed  the  child ; 

But  those  remorseless  men. 
More  dead  than  living,  l»re  her  back 

Unto  their  prison-den. 

Into  a  noisome  prison-bouse. 

With  iron-doors  made  &st 
*Mong  fetons  and  'mong  murderers, 

Was  gentle  Marien  cast 

Upon  the  hard,  cold  prison-floor 

Sick  unto  death  she  lay, 
As  if  God  had  forsaken  her. 

For  many  a  weary  day. 

She  thought  of  her  sweet  forest  ]if€, 

And  of  those  creatures  small. 
Weak,  woodland  creatures,  tamed  by  tor* 

That  came  unto  her  call. 

She  thought  of  him,  the  fbrest-loid. 

And  of  the  forest-grange ; 
Of  the  delickms  life  she  led, 

With  liberty  to  range. 
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And  ai  ihe  thought,  even  &■  b  child's, 

The  ceaselen  tean  did  flow, 
I*  or  torturing  pain  and  miaerjr 

Had  brought  her  spirit  low. 

W  hen  oae  from  out  the  felon^band 

Came  softly  to  her  side. 
And  "  do  not  weep,  thou  little  child  !** 

With  pitying  voice,  he  cried. 

*'  At  sight  of  thee,  I  know  not  why, 
My  softened  heart  doth  bum, 

And  the  gone  tenderness  of  jrouth 
Doth  to  my  soul  return. 

*'  I  think  upon  my  early  days. 

Like  unto  days  of  heaven ; 
And  I.  that  have  not  wept  for  years. 
Even  as  a  child,  shed  ceaseless  tears, 

And  pray  to  be  forgiven !" 

» Blessed  be  God!'/  said  Marien, 

And  rose  up  from  the  floor; 
"  I  was  not  hither  brought  in  vain! 

His  mercy  I  adore. 
Who  out  of  darkness  brought  forth  light!*' 

And  thus  she  wept  no  more. 

But  ever  of  the  Saviour  taught; 

How  he  came  down  to  win. 
With  love,  and  sufllering  manifold, 

The  sinner  from  his  sin. 

How,  not  to  kings  and  mighty  men 

He  came,  nor  to  the  wise. 
But  to  the  thief  and  murderer. 

And  those  whom  men  despise. 

And  how,  throughout  the  host  of  heaven 

Goes  yet  a  louder  praise 
O'er  one  poor  sinner  who  doth  turn 

From  his  unrighteous  ways. 
Than  o'er  a  hundred  godly  men, 

Who  sin  not  all  their  days. 

Thus  with  the  felons  she  abode, 

And  that  barred  prison  rude 
Was  as  if  angels  dwelt  therein. 

And  not  flerce  men  of  blood ; 
For  God  had  her  captivity 

Turned  into  means  of  good. 

Now  all  this  while  sweet  Marien's  friends, 

Who  in  the  town  remained. 
Of  her  took  painful  thought,  resolved 

Her  freedom  should  be  gained. 

And  at  the  last  they  compassed  it. 

With  labour  long  and  great; 
And  through  the  night  they  bunied  her 

Unto  the  city-gata. 

There  many  a  mother  stood,  and  child. 

Weeping  with  friendly  woe. 
Thus,  thus  to  meet,  as  'twere  fitMn  death, 

And  then  to  bid  her  ga 

To  bid  her  gOb  whom  so  they  loved, 

Nor  once  more  see  her  fkce ; 
To  bid  her  go ;  to  speed  her  forth 

To  some  more  friendly  place. 


Thus,  amid  blessings,  prayers,  and  tean 

About  the  break  of  day. 
She  lefl  the  city,  praising  God 
For  her  release ;  and  swiftly  trod 

Upon  her  unknown  way. 


PART  VIII. 


A  Bow*SHOT  from  the  city-gate 

Turned  Marien  from  the  plain. 
Intent  by  unfrequented  ways 

The  mountain-land  to  gain. 

With  bounding  step  she  onward  wen^ 

Over  the  moorland  fells; 
O'er  fragrant  tracks  of  purple  thsrme. 

And  crimson  heather-belia 

Joyful  in  her  release  she  went, 

Still  onward  yet,  and  higher ; 
Up  many  a  mossy,  stony  steep. 
Through  many  a  flock  of  roouniain  aheep^ 
By  the  hill-tarns  so  dark  and  deep, 

As  if  she  could  not  tire. 

Onward  and  upward  still  she  went 

Among  the  breezy  hills. 
Singing  for  very  joyfulness 

Unto  the  singing  rills. 

The  days  of  her  captivity. 

The  days  of  fear  and  pain. 
Were  past,  and  now  through  shade  and  Am» 

She  wandered  free  again. 

Free,  like  the  breezes  of  the  hUl, 

Free,  like  the  waters  wild ; 
And  in  her  fullness  of  delight. 
Unceasingly  from  height  to  height 

Went  on  the  blessed  child. 

And  ever  when  she  needed  food. 

Some  wanderer  of  the  hill 
Drow  forth  the  morsel  from  hia  acrip^ 

And  bade  her  eat  her  fill. 

For  He  who  fed  by  Cherith-bnx>k 

The  prophet  in  his  need, 
Of  this  his  wandering  little  one 

Unceasingly  had  heed. 

And  ever  when  she  needed  rest. 

Some  litde  cove  she  found. 
So  green,  so  sheltered,  and  ao  still. 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  hill, 

As  angels  girt  it  round. 

Thus  hidden  'mong  the  quiet  hilla 

Alone,  yet  wanting  nought, 
She  dwelt  secure,  until  her  foes 

For  her  no  longer  songht' 

'then  forth  she  journeyed.    Soon  the  hiif^ 

Were  of  more  smooth  deacent ; 
And  downward  now,  and  onward  atiU 

Toward  the  sea  she  went. 
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Toward  die  g^rrat  sea  for  many  daya ; 

And  DOW  die  heard  ita  roar; 
Had  aanlit  glimpaea  of  it  now, 

And  DOW  she  trod  the  shore. 

A  ragged  shore  of  broken  cliffi. 
And  barren  wave-washed  sand, 

Where  only  the  dry  sea-wheat  grew 
By  patches  on  the  strand. 

A  weary  way  walked  Afarien 

Beside  the  booming  sea. 
Nor  boat,  nor  hut,  nor  fisherman 

ThioughoQt  the  day  saw  she. 

A  weaiy,  solitary  way; 

And  as  the  day  declined 
Over  the  dark  and  troubled  sea 

Arose  a  stormy  wind. 

The  heavy  waves  came  roaring  in 
With  the  strong  coming  tide; 

The  rain  poured  down,  and  deep  dark  night 
Cloaed  in  on  every  side. 

There  stood  the  homeless  Marien 

With  bare,  unsandaled  feet; 
And  on  her  form,  with  pitiless  force, 

The  raging  tempeat  beat 

Clasping  her  hands,  she  stood  forlorn, 

**In  tempest,  and  in  night:" 
She  cried,  "Oh  Lord,  I  tnut  in  thee, 

And  thoa  wilt  lead  me  right!*' 

Now  nndemeath  a  shelving  bank 
Of  sea-driven  sand,  there  stood 

A  miserable  hnt,  the  home 
Of  a  poor  fisher  good, 

* 

Whose  loving  wife  but  yesternight 

Died  in  his  arms,  and  he. 
Since  that  day's  noon,  alone  had  been 

Casting  his  nets  at  sea. 


At  iMon  he  kissed  his  little  ones. 
And  would  be  back,  he  said, 

liODg  ere  night  closed ;  but  with  the  night 
Arose  that  tempest  dread. 

It  was  an  old  and  crazy  boat, 

Wherein  the  man  was  set, 
And  soon  'twas  laden  heavily 

With  many  a  laden  net. 

"  Oh  sorrow,  sorrow  !**  groaned  he  forth. 

As  rose  the  sudden  squall. 
Thinking  upon  the  mother  dead, 

And  on  his  children  small. 

*  Oh  sorrow,  lorrow  .**'  loud  he  cried, 
As  the  helm  flew  fiom  his  hand. 

And  he  knew  the  boot  was  sinking 
But  half  a  league  from  land. 

'■Oh MXiow, sorrow!"  as  he  sank 

Was  still  his  wailing  cry ; 
And  Marien  heard  amid  the  storm. 

That  voice  of  misery. 
9  R 


Now  all  this  while  the  children  small 

Kept  in  their  dreory  place, 
Troubled  and  sad,  and  half  afear'd 

Of  their  dead  mother's  face. 

And  when,  to  while  the  time,  they  played 

With  shells  beside  the  door. 
They  found  they  had  not  hearts  for  mirth. 

And  so  they  played  no  mone. 

Yet  keepmg  up  with  forced  content 
Their  hearts  as  best  they  might. 

Still  wishing  aftenkwo  were  gone, 
And  it  was  only  night 

But  when,  hour  afler  hour  went  on, 
And  the  night  tempest  black 

Raged  o'er  the  stormy  sea,  and  still 
The  father  came  not  bac^; 

It  would  have  touched  a  heart  of  stone 

To  see  their  looks  of  fear  — 
So  young  and  so  forlorn ; — their  words 

Of  counsel  small  to  hear. 

And  now  they  shouted  through  the  storm ; 

And  then  with  better  wit 
As  they  had  seen  their  mother  do, 

A  fire  of  wood  they  lit 
That  he  might  see  the  light  afar 

And  steer  his  boat  by  it 

Unto  this  light  came  Marien ; 

And  ere  her  weary  feet 
Had  reached  the  floor,  the  children  ran 

With  eager  arms  to  meet 
Their  loving  father,  as  they  thought. 

And  give  him  welcome  sweet 

Alas!  the  father  even  then 

Had  run  his  mortal  race ; 
But  God  had  sent  his  Comforter 

To  fill  his  earthly  place. 


PART  IX. 


Woe  '8  me,  what  secret  tears  are  shed* 
What  wounded  spirits  bleed ; 

What  loving  hearts  are  sundered, 
And  yet  man  takes  no  heed ! 

He  goeth  on  his  daily  course. 
Made  fiit  with  oil  and  wine. 

And  pitieth  not  the  weary  souls 
That  in  his  bondage  pine ; 

That  turn  for  him  the  mazy  wheel ; 
That  delve  for  him  the  mine. 

And  pitieth  not  the  children  small. 

In  noisy  fiictories  dim. 
That  all  day  long,  lean,  pale,  and  faint; 

Do  heavy  tasks  for  faiin! 

To  him  they  are  but  as  the  stonei 

Beneath  his  feet  that  lie: 
It  entereth  not  his  thoughts  that  they 

From  him  claim  sympathy. 
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It  eotereth  not  hu  thoughti  that  God 
Ueareth  the  sufierer's  groan. 

That  in  his  righteoiu  eye,  their  lift 
It  predoiM  ai  hit  own. 

ThiM  moTee  him  ik>t    Bat  let' us  now ' 

Unto  the  fisher's  shed, 
Where  sat  his  weeping  little  ones 

Three  days  beside  the  dead. 

It  was  a  solitary  waste 
Of  barren  sand,  which  bore 

No  sign  of  human  dwelling-place 
For  miles  along  the  shore. 

Yet  to  the  scattered  dwellers  there 
Sped  Marian,  and  besought 

That  of  the  living  and  the  dead 
They  would  take  Christian  thought 


So  in  the  churchyard  by  the 
The  senseless  dead  was  laid : 

"  And  now  what  will  become  of 
The  Weeping  children  said. 


i»» 


**  For  who  will  give  us  bread  to  eat  t 

The  neighboon  are  so  poor ! 
And  he,  our  kinsman  in  the  town, 

Would  drive  us  from  his  door. 

-  For  he  is  rich  and  pitiless. 

With  heart  as  cold  as  stone ! 
Who  will  be  parents  to  us  now 

That  ours  are  dead  and  gone  ?*' 

**  Weep  not,"  said  faithful  Marian, 
**  Man's  heart  is  not  so  hard. 
But  it  your  fiiendlesi  misery 
Will  tenderly  regard! 

"  And  I  with  you  will  still  abide 
Your  friendless  souls  to  cheer, 

Be  father  and  mother  both  to  you ; 
For  this  God  sent  me  here. 

**  And  to  3^ur  kinsman  in  the  town. 

Who  hat^  such  store  of  gold, 
I  will  convey  you :  God  can  change 

His  spirit  stem  and  cold. 

**  And  ye,  like  angels  of  sweet  love. 
From  earth  his  soul  may  win. 

Fear  not ;  and  we  with  morning  light 
The  journey  will  begin." 

They  took  their  little  worldly  alore ; 

And  at  the  break  of  day, 
Leaving  the  lonesome  sespaide  shed, 

Set  out  upon  their  way. 

'Mbng  sandy  hills  their  way  they  wound ; 

O'er  sea^grass  dusk  and  harsh ; 
By  many  a  land-mark  lone  and  still ; 

Through  many  a  salt  sea-marsh. 

And  thus  for  twice  seven  days  they  went 

A  little  loving  band, 
Walking  along  their  weaiy  way ; 

like  angels,  hand  in  hand. 
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And  eveiywhere  kind  Christian  fblks 

They  found,  as  Marien  said. 
Who  gave  them  lodging  for  the  nighty 

And  gave  them  daily  bread. 

And  thus  they  pilgrimed,  day  by  day. 

Alone  yet  not  cast  down. 
Strengthened  by  Marian's  company. 

Unto  the  sea-port  town. 

A  busy  town  beside  the  sea. 

Where  men  were  all  astir, 
Bujring  and  selling;  eager«yed. 
Two  diflferent  races,  yet  allied,  -— 

Merchant  and  mariner. 

A  place  of  ships,  whose  name  was  knowi 

FaroflC  beyond  the  main; 
A  busy  place  of  trade,  where  Dought 

Was  in  repute  but  gain. 

Thither  they  came,  those  children 

About  the  eventide; 
And  where  dwelt  he,  their  kiiMwf  n 

They  asked  on  every  side. 

Afler  long  asking,  one  they  fiiond. 

An  old  man  and  a  poor. 
Who  undertook  to  lead  them  straiglit 

Unto  the  kinsman's  door. 

But  ever  as  he  went  along 

He  to  himself  did  say. 
Low  broken  sentences,  as  thua, 

"  Their  kinsman ! — well-a- way  !* 

All  through  a  labyrinth  of  walla 
Blackened  with  cloudy  smoke. 

He  led  them,  where  was  heard  the  foife 
And  the  strong  hammer's  stroka. 

And  beneath  lofty  windows  dim 

In  many  a  doleful  row, 
Whence  came  the  jangle  of  quick  kxMiK^ 

Down  to  the  courlB  below. 

Still  on  the  children,  terrified, 
With  wildered  spirits  passed ; 

Until  of  these  great  mammon  halls. 
They  reached  the  heart  at  last,— 

A  little  chamber  hot  and  dim. 
With  iron  bars  made  fast 

There  sate  the  kinsman,  shrunk  and  laai^ 

And  leaden^ed  and  old. 
Busied  before  a  lighted  lamp 

In  sealing  bags  of  gold. 

The  moment  that  they  entered  in. 
He  clutched  with  pallid  fear 

His  heavy  bags,  as  if  he  thought 
That  sudden  thieves  were  near. 

-  Rich  man !"  said  Marien,  **  ope  thy  bags 

And  of  thy  gold  be  free, 
Make  gladsome  cheer,  for  Heaven  hath  ac 

A  blessing  unto  thee !" 
«  What !"  said  the  miser,  **  is  thera  newa 

Of  my  lost  argosy  f 
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"Better  than  gold,  or  merchant-abipi, 

Is  that  which  thou  ihalt  win,** 
Said  Marien,  <*  thine  immortal  eool 

From  iti  black  load  of  sin.*' 

"  Look  at  these  children,  thine  own  blood," 

And  then  their  name  she  told ; 
■'Open  thine  heart  to  do  them  good. 

To  loTe  them  more  than  gold; — 
And  what  thou  givett  will  come  back 

To  thee,  a  thouand-fbld  V 

"Ah,**  eaid  the  miwr,  **eTen  these 

Some  gainful  work  may  do. 
My  looms  stand  still ;  of  youthful  hands 

I  have  not  half  enow ; 
I  shall  have  profit  in  their  toil ; 

Yea,  child,  thy  words  are  true  !** 

«*  Thou  ibol  !*'  said  Marien,  *'  still  for  gain, 

Td  cast  thy  soul  away! 
The  Lord  be  judge  'twixt  these  and  thee 

Upon  his  reckoning  day! 

"These  little  ones  are  fatherless,-— 

He  sees  them  day  and  night; 
And  as  thou  doest  unto  them, 

On  thee  he  will  requite !" 

**Gaye  I  not  alms  upon  a  timef* 

Said  he,  with  anger  thrilled; 
«  And  when  I  die*  give  I  not  gold, 

A  stately  church  to  build! 

-  What  wouldst  thou  more  f  my  flesh  and  blood 

I  seek  not  to  gainsay. 
But  what  I  give,  is  it  unmeet 

Their  labour  should  repay  !** 

So  saying,  in  an  iron  chest. 

He  locked  his  bags  of  gold. 
And  bade  the  children  follow  him. 

In  accents  harsh  and  cold. 


PART  X. 


Oh  leave  us  not  sweet  Marien  T' 

The  little  children  spake; 
For  if  thou  leave  us  here,  alone. 

Our  wretched  hearia  will  break.** 

She  left  them  not  —  kind  Marien ! 

And  in  a  noisome  room. 
Day  after  day,  week  after  week. 

They  laboured  at  the  loom. 

Hie  while  they  thought  with  longing  sooli 

Upon  the  breexy  strand. 
The  flying  shuttles,  to  and  fro, 

PMsed  through  each  litde  hand. 

The  while  they  thought  with  aching  hean% 

Upon  their  parenti  dear, 
Tlie  growing  web  was  waterdd. 

With  many  a  bitter  tear. 


And  the  sweet  memory  of  the  past,  — 
The  white  sands  stretching  wide; 

Their  &ther's  boat  wherein  they  played, 
Upon  the  rocking  tide ; 

The  sandy  shells;  the  sea-mew*s  scream ; 

The  ocean's  ceaseless  boom ; 
Came  to  them  like  a  troubling  dream. 

Within  the  noisy  loom. 

Wo-worth  those  children,  hard  bested, 

A  weary  life  they  knew; 
Their  hands  were  thin ;  their  cheeks  were  pale 

That  were  of  rosy  hue. 


The  miser  kinsman  in  and  out 

Passed  ever  and  anon; 
Nor  ever  did  he  speak  a  word. 

Except  to  urge  them  on. 

Wo-worth  those  children,  hard  bested, 
They  worked  the  livelong  day ; 

Nor  was  there  one,  save  Marien, 
A  soothing  word  to  say :  — 

So,  amid  toil  and  pain  of  heart. 
The  long  months  wore  away. 

The  long,  the  weaiy  months  passed  on. 

And  the  hard  kinsman  told 
Over  his  profits;  every  loom 

Increased  the  hoard  of  gold ; 
"  T  is  well  !*'  said  he, "  let  more  be  spun 

That  more  may  yet  be  sold  V 


So  passed  the  time;  and  with  the  toil 

Of  chiMren  weak  and  poor. 
The  sordid  kinsman's  treasure-hoards 

IncreasU  more  and  more. 

But  ere  a  year  was  come  and  gone. 

The  spirit  of  the  boy 
Was  changed ;  with  natures  fierce  and  rodo 

He  found  his  chiefest  joy. 

The  hardness  of  the  kinsman's  soul 

Wrought  on  him  like  a  spell. 
Exciting  in  his  outraged  heart, . 

Revenge  and  hatred  fell ; 
The  will  impatient  to  control ; 

The  spirit  to  rebel. 

Hence  was  there  warfare  'twixt  the  two. 
The  weak  against  the  strong;— 

A  hopeless,  miserable  strife 
That  could  not  last  for  long : 

How  can  the  young,  the  poor,  contend 
Against  the  rich  man's  wrong! 

The  tender  trouble  of  his  eye, 
Was  gone ;  his  brow  wss  cold ; 

His  speech,  like  that  of  desperate  roan 
Was  reckless,  fierce,  and  bold. 

No  more  he  kissed  his  sister's  cheek; 

Nor  soothed  her  as  she  wept ; 
No  more  he  said  at  Marian's  knee 

His  prayers  before  he  slept 
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But  they,  tlie  solitary  pair, 

Like  pitjriog  angels  poured 
Tears  for  the  sinner ;  and  with  groaoi 

His  evil  liie  deplored. 

Man  knew  not  of  that  secret  grief, 

Which  in  their  bosoms  lay; 
And  for  the  sinful  brother's  sin. 

Yet  harder  doom  had  they. 

But  God,  who  trieth  hearts ;  who  knows 

The  springs  of  human  will; 
Who  is  a  juster  judge  than  man. 

Of  mortal  good  and  ill ; 

He  saw  those  poor  despised  ones. 
And  willed  them  still  to  mourn : 

He  saw  the  wandering  prodigal. 
Yet  bade  him  not  return. 

In  his  good  time  that  weak  one's  woe. 

Would  do  its  work  of  grace ; 
And  the  poor  prodigal,  himseli^ 

Would  seek  the  fiuber's  iSice ;  — 
Meantime  man's  judgment  censured  them. 

As  abject,  mean,  and  base. 

The  erring  brother  was  away. 

And  none  could  tell  his  fate ; 
And  the  young  sister  at  the  loom 

Sate  drooping,  desolate. 

She  mourned  not  for  her  parents  dead, 

Nor  for  the  breesy  shore : 
And  now  the  weary,  jangling  loom 

Distracted  her  no  more. 

Like  one  that  worketh  in  a  dream, 

So  worked  she  day  by  day, 
Intent  upon  the  loving  grief. 

Which  on  her  spirit  lay ; 
And  as  she  worked,  and  as  she  grieved 

Her  young  life  wore  away. 

And  they  who  saw  her  come  and  go. 

Oil  said,  with  pitying  tongue, 
'  Alas,  that  labour  is  the  doom 

Of  anght  so  weak  and  young !" 

Alone  the  kinsman  pitied  not; 

He  chid  her,  that  no  more 
Tlie  frame  was  strong,  the  hand  was  swift. 

As  it  had  been  before. 

—  All  for  the  child  was  dark  on  earth, 

When  holy  angels  bright 
Unbamd  the  golden  gates  of  heaven 

For  her  one  winter's  night 

Within  a  chamber  poor  and  low. 

Upon  a  pallet  bed. 
She  lay,  and  **  hold  my  hand,  sweet  friend,** 

With  feeble  voice  she  said. 

*  Oh  hold  my  hand,  sweet  Marien," 

The  dying  child  spake  low; 
**  And  let  me  hear  thy  blessed  voice, 

To  cheer  me  as  I  go ! 


-  'TIS  darksome  all —Oh,  drearly  daik* 
When  will  this  gloom  pass  by  t 

b  there  no  comfort  for  the  poor. 
And  for  the  young  who  die  !** 

Down  by  her  side  knelt  Marien, 
And  Idssed  her  fading  cheek. 

Then  of  the  loving  Saviour, 
In  low  tones  *gan  to  speak. 

She  told  of  Lazarus,  how  he  lay, 

A  beggar  mean  and  poor. 
And  died,  in  misery  an4  wanl^ 

Beside  the  rich  man's  door. 

Yet  how  the  blesskl  angels  came. 

To  bear  his  soul  on  high. 
Within  the  glorious  oouita  of  beayee. 

On  Abraham's  breast  to  lio. 

She  told  how  children,  when  they  die. 

Yet  higher  glory  win. 
And  see  the  Father  face  to  face, 

Unsoiled  by  tainting  sin. 

**  Blessed  be  God  !**  the  child  began, 

<'  I  doubt  not,  neither  fear. 
All  round  about  the  bed,  behold. 

The  angel-bands  appear! 

"I  go! — yet  still,  dear  Marian, 
One  last  boon  let  me  win!  — 

Seek  out  the  poor  lost  prodigal. 
And  bring  him  back  from  ain! 

"I  go !  I  go !"  and  angels  bright. 

The  spirit  bare  away:  — 
On  earth  'twas  darksome,  dreary  nigbc* 

In  heaven  'twas  endless  day ! 


—  And  now,  upon  that  selfsame  night. 
Within  a  carvM  bed. 

Lay  the  rich  kinsman  wrapped  in  lawn. 
With  pillows  'neath  his  head. 

Scheming  deep  schemes  of  gold,  he  lay 

All  in  that  lordly  room; 
Blessing  himself  that  he  had  atorea 

For  many  years  to  come. 

Just  then  an  awful  form  spake  low, 

A  form  that  none  might  see: 
**  Thou  fool,  this  very  night,  thy  aoul 

Shall  be  requirad  of  thee!** 

And  when  into  that  chamber  fiur 

Stole  in  the  moming>ray, 
A  lifeless  corpse,  upon  his  bed, 

The  miser  kinsman  lay. 

—  Beside  his  door  stood  solemn  mnfea; 
And  chamben  high  and  dim. 

Where  hung  was  pall,  and  mourning  UgjtUt 
Made  show  of  grief  for  hiok 

Full  BStf  muffled  moumen  stood, 

Around  the  scutcheoned  bed. 
That  held  the  cone,  as  if,  indeed, 

A  righteous  man  were  dead. 
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WithuB  a  tomb,  which  he  had  built. 

Of  coBliy  BHurbleMrtone, 
They  baried  him.  and  platei  of  bran 

His  name  and  wealth  made  known. 

A  cofBn  of  the  meanest  wood, 
The  little  child  receiTed; 

And  o'er  her  humble,  nameless  gnye. 
No  hooded  mourner  grieved. 

Only  kind  Marion  wept  such  tears, 
As  the  dear  Saviour  shed. 

When  in  the  house  of  Bethany 
He  mourned  for  Lazarus  dead. 


PART  XI. 


Now  from  the  miser  kinsman's  house 

Came  many  a  jovial  sound ; 
And  lavish  heirs  had  spent  his  gold. 

Ere  twelve  months  had  gone  round. 

That  while  within  the  busy  town 
Dwelt  Marien;  and  each  day, 

In  some  good  deed  of  Christian  love 
And  mercy,  passed  away. 

For  many  an  abject  dweller  there, 
Grief>bowed  and  labour'Spent, 

Groaned  forth,  amid  his  little  ones. 
To  heaven  his  sad  lament; 

And  unto  such,  to  raise,  to  cheer, 
Tlie  sent  of  God,  she  went. 

But  she  who,  even  as  they,  was  poor, 

Fuled  not  of  daily  bread ; 
A  stranger,  many  took  her  in. 

And  warmed,  and  clothed,  and  fed. 

And  when  a  sickneai  sore  befel. 

And  nigh  to  death  she  lay. 
Kind  hearts  there  were  who  came  to  her. 

And  watched  her  night  and  dav. 

And  aAerwards,  when  evil  men 
Doomed  her  in  bonds  to  lie. 

Many  a  true,  noble  friend  arose, 
Willing  lor  her  to  die. 

Oh,  bleased  Christian  hearts,  who  thus 

Unto  this  little  one 
Did  deeds  of  love ;  for  as  to  Christ 

These  righteous  works  were  done! 
And  they  who  blessed  her,  for  themselves 

A  tenfold  blessing  won! 

Thus  dwelt  sweet  Marien  in  the  town 

For  many  a  passing  year; 
Yet  of  the  poor,  lost  prodigal, 

No  tidings  could  she  hear. 

Sb»  found  him  not ;  but  yet  she  found 

Othen  who,  even  as  he. 
Had  gone  astray  and  pined  forlorn 

In  hopeless  misery. 
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To  these  repentant,  outcast  ones. 
She  spake  kind  words  of  grace. 

And  led  them  back,  with  yearning  hearUb 
To  seek  the  Father's  fiice; 

To  find  forgiveness  in  His  heart, 
And  love  in  His  embrace. 

Oh  blessM,  blessed  Marien! 

—  B^t  let  us  now  recall 
Whate'er  had  happed  of  change  and  woo 

Unto  the  prodigaL 

He  saw  his  little  sister  pme; 

He  saw  her  silent  woe ; 
He  saw  her  strength  decline,  yet  still 

Her  weaiy  labour  grow. 

As  this  he  saw,  yet  more  and  more 

He  hated  that  hsrd  man. 
With  whom  their  cheerless  misery, 

Their  daily  tasks  began. 

And  even  to  true  Marien, 
He  bare  an  altered  mind ;  — 

Alas,  that  injuries  should  make 
Else  loving  hearts  unkind! 

But  so  it  is !  and  when  the  twain 

To  cheer  hii  spirit  strove. 
His  wrath  arose,  and  he  repelled 

Their  patient  deeds  of  love. 

Then  evil  mm  assailed  his  youth ; 

And  he  who  was  so  frail 
In  sufforing,  'gainst  the  tempter's  might 

Was  feeble  to  prevail. 

He  was  their  easy  prey ;  their  tool ; 

And  bravely  clothed  and  fed. 
In  desperate  scenes,  'mid  desperate  men, 

A  lawless  life  he  led. 

Tet  often  to  his  soul  came  hack 

Sweet  memory  of  the  time. 
When  he,  a  happy,  thoughtless  child, 

Had  knowledge  of  no  crime. 

And  like  a  heavier,  wearier  woe. 
Than  labour  night  and  day, 

The  consciousneas  of  evil  deeds 
Upon  hii  spirit  lay. 

He  thought  of  slighted  Marien, 

And  of  the  sister  meek ; 
Of  the  thin  hands  that  plied  the  loom. 

And  of  the  fading  cheek ; 
Yet  how  he  had  deserted  them. 

The  faithful  and  the  weak! 

He  heard  his  loving  parent's  voice 

Reproach  him  in  his  sleep; 
And  conscience,  that  stem  bosom-guesty 

Ceaseless  upbraid  inga  keep. 

Yet,  for  the  hated  kinsman's  sake. 

Neither  would  he  regard  ; 
And,  because  man  was  hard  to  him. 

Made  his  own  nature  hard. 
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Thui  doing  outrage  to  hii  aoul. 

By  chance  he  went  one  day 
Thioogh  the  brown  trodden  cburchyaid,  where 

The  little  nater  lay. 

A  aexton  there  at  work  he  found ; 

And  why  he  turned  the  mould 
So  carefully,  he  aaked,  since  there 

No  name  the  tenant  told. 

Replied  be,  ''in  thii  wide  cburch-yard 

I  know  each  aeparate  mound ; 
Yet  unto  me  that  little  grave 

Alone  eeems  holy  ground." 

And  then  he  told  of  Marien, 

And  how  she  there  had  wept 
Over  the  child,  that  'neath  the  mould. 

In  dreamle«  quiet  slept. 

**  A  little,  friendless  pauper  child, 

She  lieth  here,**  said  he; 
**  Yet  not  a  grave  in  all  the  gnnmd 

like  this  afiecteth  me  !** 

Saying  this,  he  wiped  a  tear  aside, 

And  tumM  from  the  place; 
And,  in  the  skirts  of  his  rich  robe, 

The  brother  hid  his  face. 

—  He  left  the  town ;  and  in  a  ship, 

Bound  for  a  far-off  strand, 
He  took  his  voyage ;  but  distress 

Pursued  her  from  the  land. 

At  first  disease  was  *mong  her  men; 

And  sufiering  long  and  sore, 
In  midst  of  joyless,  suf!ering  mates, 

Forlorn  and  sad  he  bore. 

Next  mutiny  brake  forth ;  and  then 

Tliat  miserable  ship, 
As  if  there  were  no  port  fi>r  her, 
Without  a  wind  the  sails  to  stir, 

lAy  moveless  on  the  deep. 

As  Jonah,  fleeing  from  the  Lord, 

The  soul-struck  penitent 
lAy  self-condemned,  believing  all 

On  his  account  were  sent 

Anon  a  tempest  rose,  and  drove 

The  ship  before  the  gale, 
For  three  long  days ;  and  bore  away 

Her  rudder,  mast,  and  saiL 

On  the  fourth  night  dark  land  appeared. 

And  the  strained  vessel  bore 
Right  on  the  rocky  reef,  and  lay 

A  wreck  upon  the  shore. 

At  day-break  only  he  remained 

To  note  the  yessefs  fiite;  — 
The  Crusoe  of  a  desert  isle, 

Atgect  and  desolate. 

—The  world  went  on  as  it  was  wont; 

And  in  the  city  street, 
And  in  the  busy  market-place, 

Did  thronging  thousands  meet 


Upon  the  hearths  of  poor  men's  homea 
Good  neighbours  met  at  night; 

And  kindness  and  companionship 
Made  woe  and  labour  light 

The  loneliest  hut  among  the  hills 
To  human  hearts  was  known; 

And  even  in  kingly  palaces ' 
Men  might  not  dwell  alone. 

The  world  went  on  as  it  was  wont ; 

And  no  man  knew  the  while 
Of  that  poor  lonely  prodigal. 

Upon  his  lonely  isle. 

He  clomb  the  ciiffi  to  look  afar 

Over  the  distant  sea; 
IC  please  God,  for  his  rescuing 

A  coming  sail  might  be. 

He  lit  his  beacon  fires  at  night ; 

He  hoisted  signals  high;  — 
But  the  world  went  on  as  it  was  wont; 

And  not  a  ship  sailed  by. 

He  was  not  missed  among  his  kind,  — 

Man  had  forgot  his  name ; 
But  unto  Him  who  cares  for  all. 
Who  sees  the  little  sparrow  fall. 

His  lonely  misery  came. 

God  saw  him ;  saw  his  broken  heart; 

His  cheerless  solitude. 
Saw  how  his  human  pride  was  gone, 
•    His  human  will  subdued. 

Saw  him  and. loved  him.    Broken  heart; 

Look  up!  the  Father's  voice 
Calleth  thee  from  thy  depths  of  woe. 

And  biddeth  thee  rejoice! 

—  Now  Marien  from  the  trading  town 
Had  voyaged ;  sent  of  Heaven 

She  knew  not  whither ;  and  the  ahip^ 
Which  with  long  storm  had  striven. 

At  length  upon  a  glorious  isle 
Amid  the  seas  was  driven ; 

Where  dwelt  a  gentle  race  at  rest 

Amid  their  flowery  wilds. 
Unknown  to  all  the  world,  with  hearts 

As  simple  as  a  child's. 

With  them  abode  sweet  Marien : 

But  now  it  chanced  one  day. 
As  in  a  slender  car\'^  boat 

Upon  the  shore  she  lay, 
A  strong'  wind  came,  and  filled  the 

And  bare  her  thence  away. 

She  had  no  fear,  true  Marien ;  — 
That  God  was  good,  she  knew. 

And  even  then  had  sent  her  forth 
Some  work  of  love  to  do. 

The  prodigal  upon  his  rock 
Was  kneeling,  and  his  prayer 

For  confidence  in  heaven,  arose 
Upon  the  evening  air, 
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Juft  ai  the  iitdo  boat  appraached 
The  islaDd  bleak  and  bare. 

The  boat  ran  up  a  creek,  at  if, 

Twere  ateered  by  angela  good ; 
And  ere  the  evening  prayer  waa  done 

Beside  the  yonth  the  stood. 

The  chiefest  joy  it  hath  not  worda 

Ita  deep  excen  to  ny; 
And  ai  if  he  had  seen  a  sprite, 

Hia  spirit  died  away. 

Then  with  clasped  hands,  and  broken  speech, 

And  (ean  that  ceaseleai  flowed ; 
He  poardd  forth  from  his  full  heart 

A  iervent  praise  of  God. 


PART  XII. 


"  The  meanest  of  thy  creatures,  low 
I  bend  before  thy  throne. 

And  oflfer  my  poor  self  to  make 
Thy  bving-kindnesB  known! 


**  But  let  na  henoe,"  said  Marion ; 

And  with  the  earliest  mom, 
MTithin  the  slender  carvM  boat. 

They  left  the  isle  forlorn. 

A  light  breeze  fh»n  the  desert  shore 

Over  the  waters  blew, 
And  the  little  boat  sailed  on  before. 

Till  the  isle  was  out  of  view. 

As  friends  long  parted,  met  once  more, 
They  sat;  and  of  times  gone. 

And  of  the  blessed  dead  converBed, 
As  the  slender  boat  aaiied  on. 

And  aa  they  sailed,  sweet  Marien 

Over  the  Goapel  bent. 
And  read  of  joy  tliat  is  in  heaven 

0*er  ainnera  that  repent ; 

And  of  the  weaiy  prodigal 
Returning  bowed  with  shame, 

And  the  good  father  hastening  forth 
To  meet  him  as  he  came; 

And  how  he  bade  the  fiurest  robe 
Be  brought ;  the  golden  ring; 

Sboea  for  the  feet ;  and  music  sweet, 
As  if  to  hail  a  king. 

"  For  this,  my  son,"  said  he, "  waa  dead. 

And  ia  alive;  ia  found. 
Who  waa  long  lost;  'tis  meet,  therefore. 

That  stintless  joy  abound !" 

"Oh,  child  of  woe,"  said  Marien, 

*'  Look  up,  for  thou  art  he ; 
And  round  about  the  Father'a  throne 

Many  rejoice  for  thee !" 

"Ob  Lord,  I  bless  thee/*  said  the  youth, 

*•  That  of  thy  mercy  great. 
Thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  rescue  me 

From  my  forlorn  estate ! 
And  henceforth,  to  thy  work  of  love 

Myself  I  dedicate! 


"  Ob  father,  give  me  words  of  power. 

The  stony  hearta  to  jnove ; 
Give  me  prevailing  eloquence. 

To  publish  forth  thy  love! 

**  Thy  love  which  wearieth  not ;  which  like 

Thy  sun,  on  all  doth  shine  ! 
Oh  Father,  let  me  vrorship  Thee 
Through  life,  by  gladly  serving  Thee ! 
I  love  not  life ;  I  ask  not  wealth ; 
My  heart  and  soul,  my  youth  and  health. 

My  life,  oh  Lord,  are  thine  !*' 

So  spake  the  youth ;  but  now  the  boat 

The  glorious  island  neared. 
Which,  like  a  cloudland  realm  of  bliss, 

Above  the  sea  appeared. 

Sk]rward  roae  sunny  peaks,  pale-hoed. 

As  if  of  opal  glow ; 
And  crested  palroa,  broad-leaved  and  tall. 

In  valleys  grew  below. 

A  lovely  land  of  flowen,  aa  fair 

As  Paradise,  ere  sin 
And  sorrow,  that  corrupting  pair. 

With  death  had  entered  in. 

A  lovely  land ! — "  And  even  now,** 
Cried  Marien,  "aee  they  come, 

Children  of  love,  my  brother,  now 
To  bid  thee  welcome  home! 

"For  thieee,  God  kept  thee  in  the  wild. 

From  sinful  men  apart; 
For  these,  his  people,  through  distresa 

Made  pure  thy  trusting  heart ! 

"  Thy  work  is  here !    Go  forth,  'mid  theae 

Meek  children  of  the  sun. 
Oh  servant  of  the  Lord,  and  tell 

What  He  for  thee  hath  done!" 

Down  to  the  shore  the  thousands  came, 

A  joyous,  peaceful  host. 
To  welcome  Marien  back,  whom  they 

Had  sorrowed  for  as  lost. 

"  And  welcome  to  thee,  little  child !" 
They  sang  forth  sweet  and  clear ; 

"  And  welcome  to  the  stranger  poor. 
Who  Cometh  with  thee  here !" 

And  then  they  brought  him  silken  cloth, 

Since  he  was  meanly  drest; 
And  juicy,  mellow  fruits  to  eat. 
And  perfumed  waters  for  his  feet. 

And  mats  whereon  to  rest 

And  ever  as  they  servM  him, 
They  sang  forth  sweet  and  low, 

**  Would  this  repose  might  solace  thee. 
These  apples  cure  thy  woe !" 
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And  though  the  twain  knew  not  their  ipeech, 

Yet  well  they  uodeiBtood 
The  loQkfl  of  love  that  welcomed  thenif 

Their  actiona  kind  and  good. 

With  them  for  many  a  year  abode 
The  youth,  and  learned  their  tongue ; 

And  with  the  kmumI  of  Christian  praise 
The  hills  and  valleys  rung. 

Oh  beautiful  beyond  all  lands 

That  lay  beneath  the  moon. 
Was  that  fair  isle  of  Christian  love 

Of  Christian  virtues  boon. 

A  joyful  people  there  they  dwelt, 

Unsuffering  from  their  birth; 
Of  simplest  Ufe ;  benignly  wise ; 

As  angels  on  the  earth. 

And  with  them  dwelt  the  holy  youth, 
Their  chief,  their  priest,  their  friend, 

Beloved  and  loving,  for  their  sakea 
Willing  himself  to  spend. 

like  to  some  ancient  church  of  Christ, 

From  worldly  taint  kept  free, 
Lay  this  delicious  isle  of  love 

Amid  its  summer  sea. 

But  now  the  work  he  had  to  do 

Was  done;  and  ere  his  day 
Approached  its  noon,  his  strength,  his  life. 

Was  wearing  iast  away. 

They  saw  his  cheek  grow  thin  and  pale ; 

His  loving  eye  grow  dim; 
And  with  surpassing  tenderness 

They  sorrowed  over  him. 

Old  men,  and  youths,  and  womenjneek. 
And  children  wild  and  young, ' 

Followed  his  steps  with  watchful  care. 
And  weeping  round  him  hung. 

In  flowery  thickets  of  the  hills 

Sad  mourners  knelt  in  prayer. 
That  God  this  servant  so  revered, 

This  friend  beloved  would  spare. 

And  round  about  his  feet  they  sat. 

Observant,  meek,  and  still. 
To  gather  up  his  latest  words. 

To  do  his  slightest  wilL 

Now  all  this  while  good  Marien 

Had  wandered  far  and  wide, 
Throqgh  divers  realms,  for  many  a  year, 

The  hand  of  Heaven  her  guide. 

And  now  unto  the  glorious  isle 

She  came;  but  on  the  shore 
She  saw  no  wandering  company. 

As  she  had  seen  before. 

T  was  Sabbath  eve,  and  o'er  the  isle 

A  solemn  stillness  lay; 
A  stiLness,  how  unlike  the  calm 

Of  many  a  Sabbath  day! 


A  hush,  as  of  suspended  breath. 
Ere  some  great  grief  began; 

For  the  mournful  people  silently 
Stood  round  the  dying  man. 

Through  the  still  vales  went  Marien, 
And  came  at  length  to  where, 

'Mid  flowering  trees,  knelt  many  a  one 
In  agony  of  prayer. 

Onward  she  went,  not  many  steps. 
With  heart  of  mournful  rath. 

When,  like  a  dying  angel  laid, 
She  saw  the  holy  youth. 

With  closM  eyes  and  pallid  lip* 
He  lay,  as  one  whose  Hie 

Meeteth  with  death,  yet  waiteth  still 
The  last  conflicting  strife. 

Beside  him  knelt  she  on  the  turf. 

And  spoke  in  accents  low 
Words  of  strong  love,  which  like  new 

Seemed  through  the  frame  to  go. 

He  raised  himself,  and  blessing  God, 

That  He  of  him  had  care. 
And  now  in  his  dark  trial-hour. 

Had  sent  his  angel  there ; 

With  low-toned  voice,  more  musical 
Than  softest  lute  could  make, 

Looking  upon  his  wee^nng  friends 
With  fervent  love,  he  spake. 

'*0h  friends,  belov^  friends!  weep  ni 
Nor  be  oppressed  with  woe ; 

TiB  of  His  will,  who  doeth  right. 
That  I  am  called  to  go! 

''Fain  would  I  tarry,  but  the  ciy 
Hath  sounded  in  mine  ear, 

'  Haste  to  depart,  the  Lord  hath  need 
Of  thee  no  longer  here !' 

"  Even  like  the  Master  whom  I  serve, 

I  pray  ye  not  to  grieve; 
But  as  ye  have  believed  in  me. 

Also  in  Him  believe! 

**  I  go,  but  leave  you  not  forlorn. 
As  sheep  without  a  guide ;  — 

For  Christ  the  unfailing  Comforter 
Shall  still  with  you  abide! 

**  Oh  weep  not,  friends ;  a  better  horoi 

Awaits  me,  and  I  go,' 
But  to  that  home  which  Is  prepared 

For  ye  who  love  me  so! 
Farewell,  farewell !    Unto  my  God, 

And  unto  yours,  I  go!'* 

The  Sabbath  sun  went  down  amid 

A  golden,  cloudless  sky ; 
And  the  freed  spirit,  cleansed  from  sii 

Arose  to  God  on  high. 

Beneath  the  trees  where  he  had  died. 
They  buried  him,  and  there 

Enwove  the  flowery  boughs  to  form 
A  quiet  house  of  prayer. 
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Long  time  with  them  dwelt 

Until  ihe  wat  eeot  forth. 
At  the  Lord's  bidding  to  peribim 

New  wirice  on  the  earth. 

Good  tpeed  to  thee,  thou  bIe«M  child, 
May  angels  guide  thy  bark, 

'Mid  slumbrous  calm,  'mid  tempests  wild, 
And  o'er  the  waters  dork! 

Good  speed  to  thee,  thon  blessid  child  — 

The  angel  of  the  poor— 
And  win  from  sorrow  and  from  sin 

The  woiid  fiom  shore  to  shore ! 


OLD   CHRISTMAS. 


Now  he  who  knows  old  Christmas, 
He  knows  a  carle  of  worth ; 

For  he  is  as  good  a  fellow. 
As  any  upon  the  earth! 

He  comes  warm  cloaked  and  coated. 
And  buttoned  up  to  the  chin, 

And  soon  as  he  comes  a-nigh  the  door, 
We  open  and  let  him  in. 

We  know  that  he  will  not  fail  us, 
So  we  sweep  the  hearth  up  clean ; 

We  set  him  the  old  armed  chair. 
And  a  cushion  whereon  to  lean. 

And  with  sprigs  of  holly  and  ivy 
We  make  the  hoose  look  gay, 

Just  out  of  an  old  regard  to  him,— 
For  it  was  his  ancient  way. 

We  broach  the  strong  ale  barrel, 

'     And  bring  out  wine  and  meat ; 

And  thus  have  all  things  ready. 

Our  dear  old  friend  to  greet 

And  soon  as  the  time  wears  round. 

The  good  old  carle  we  see, 
Coming  a-near ;  —  for  a  creditor 
punctual  is  than  he! 


He  comes  with  a  cordial  voice 
That  does  one  good  to  hear ; 

He  shakes  one  heartily  by  the  hand, 
As  he  hath  done  many  a  year. 

And  afler  the  little  children 
He  asks  in  a  cheerful  tone, 

Jack,  Kate,  and  little  Annie, — 
He  remembers  them  every  one! 

What  a  fine  old  fellow  he  is. 
With  his  foculties  all  as  clear. 

And  his  heart  as  warm  and  light 
As  a  man's  in  his  fortieth  year ! 

What  a  fine  old  fellow,  in  troth ! 

Not  one  of  your  griping  elves, 
Who,  with  plenty  of  money  to  spore, 

Think  only  about  themselves ! 
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Not  he !  for  he  loveth  the  children , 

And  hoUday  begs  for  all; 
And  comes  with  his  pockets  full  of  gills^ 

For  Che  great  ones  and  the  small ! 

With  a  present  for  every  servant  ;— 
For  in  giving  he  doth  not  tire ;  — 

FrcMn  the  red-faoed,  jovial  butler, 
To  the  girl  by  the  kitchen-firs. 

And  he  tells  us  witty  old  stories; 

And  singeth  with  might  and  main ; 
And  we  talk  of  the  old  man's  visit 

Till  the  day  that  he  comes  again ! 

Oh  he  is  a  kind  old  fellow, 
For  though  that  beef  be  dear. 

He  giveth  the  parish  paupers 
A  good  dinner  once  a  jrear!   * 

And  all  the  workhouse  children 
He  sets  them  down  in  a  row. 

And  giveth  them  rare  plum-pudding. 
And  two-pence  a-piece  also. 

Oh,  could  jroo  have  seen  those  panpen. 
Have  heard  those  children  young. 

You  would  wish  with  them  that  Christmai 
Came  oft  and  tarried  long! 

He  must  be  a  rich  old  fellow,  ~> 
What  money  he  gives  away! 

There  is  not  a  lord  in  England 
Con%  equal  him  any  day! 

Good  lick  unto  old  Christmas, 

AndShng  life^Iet  us  sing. 
For  he  uoth  more  good  tmto  the  poor 
;^Vkn  iiany  a  crowned  king! 


THE  TWELFTH  HOUR. 


Mt  friends,  the  spirit  is  at  peace ; 

Oh  da  not  trouble  me  with  tears ; 
Petition  rath^f  my  release, 

Nor  co%t  for  me  length  of  years, 
Which  are^Vui  weariness  and  woe ; 
Resign  me^frsnds,  before  I  go ! 


I  know  how  strong  are  human  ties ; 

I  know  how  strong  is  human  fear ; 
But  visions  open  to  mine  eyes. 

And  words  of  power  are  in  mine  ear; 
My  friends,  my  friends,  can  ye  not  see, 
Nor  hear  what  voices  speak  to  me? 

**Thou  human  soul,"  they  seem  to  say, 
**  We  are  commissioned  finm  above. 

Through  Ihe  dark  portal  to  convey 
Thee  to  the  paradise  of  love ; 

Thou  need'st  not  shrink,  thou  necd'st  not  fiori 

We,  thy  sure  help,  are  gathered  near ! 
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**  Thy  weakoeai  on  our  Mtrongth  confide ; 

Thy  doubt  upon  our  iteadfiut  trust; 
And  rise  up,  pure  and  glorified, 

From  thine  infirm  and  sinful  dost 
Rise  up,  rise  up!  the  eternal  day 
Begins  to  dawn— why  will  thou  stay? 

"  Look  forth — the  day  begins  to  dawn ; 

The  future  openeth  to  thy  view ; 
The  veil  of  mystery  is  undrawn ; 

The  old  things  are  becoming  new; 
The  night  of  time  is  passing  by : 
Poor  trembler,  do  not  fear  to  die ! 

, «'  Come,  come !  the  gates  of  pearl  unfold ; 

The  eternal  glory  shines  on  thee ! 
Body,  relax  thy  lingering  hold. 

And  set  the  struggling  spirit  free  !*' 
Tis  donb,  *tis  done !— before  my  sight 
Opens  the  awful  infinite: 
I  see,  I  hear,  I  live  anew ! 
Oh  friends,  dear  friends, — adieu,  adieu! 


THE  BLIND  BOY  AND  fflS  SISTER. 


"Oh  brother,"  said  fair  Annie, 

To  the  blind  boy  at  her  side ; 
**  Would  thou  could'st  see  the  sunshine  lie 
On  hill  and  valley,  and  the  s^y 
Hung  like  a  glorious  canopy 
O'er  all  things  fiir  Wl  wide ! 

«« Would  tiiou  could!gU»e  W  wi 

In  many  a  distant  glen;.     | '    fi^. 
The  mountain  flocks  that  gi^  around';  "•"' 
Nay,  even  this  patch  of  stohy  gMuiid, 
These  crags,  with  silver  licli^n  (rowned, 
I  would  that  thou  eouid'st  hfiU ! 

s 

**  Would  thou  oould*Bt  see  my  ilce,  ^ther, 

As  well  as  I  see  thine; 
For  always  what  I  cannot  see  ^ 
It  is  but  half  a  joy  to  nj^f  \         ,' 
Brother,  I  often  weep  for  diee,'     * ,' 

Tet  thou  dost  ne*er  re^ne  I**  7 

••  And  why  should  I  repine,  Afiijfe  V* 
Said  the  blind  boy  withta  Jiile; 

<«  I  ken  the  blue  sky  and  thlgij^y ; 

The  sunny  and  the  misty  do^  ;^ 

The  moorland  valley  stretched  away 
For  many  and  many  a  mile ! 

- 1  ken  the  night  and  day,  Annie, 

For  all  ye  may  believe ; 
And  often  in  my  spirit  lies 
A  clear  light  as  of  mid-day  skies ; 
And  splendours  on  my  vision  rise. 

Lake  gorgeous  hues  of  eve. 

"I  sit  upon  the  stone,  Annie, 
Beside  our  cottage  door, 
And  people  say, '  that  boy  is  blind,' 
And  pity  me,  although  I  find 


A  world  of  beauty  in  my  miad, 
A  neverceesing  store. 

"  I  hear  you  talk  of  mountainsy 

The  beautiful,  the  grand ; 
Of  splintered  peaks  so  grey  and  tall ; 
Of  lake,  and  glen,  and  waterfall ; 
Of  flowers  and  trees ;— I  ken  them  all  ;- 

Their  dififerenoe  understand. 

**  The  harebell  and  the  gowan 

Are  not  alike  to  me. 
Are  difibrent  as  the  herd  and  flock* 
The  blasted  pine-tree  of  the  rock. 
The  vraving  birch,  the  broad,  green  oak» 

The  river  and  the  sea. 

**  And  oh,  the  heavenly  muaic. 

That  as  I  sit  alone. 
Comes  to  mine  inward  sense  as  dear 
'  As  if  the  angel  voices  were 
Singing  to  harp  and  dulcimer 
Befbre  the  mighty  Throne! 

*'  It  is  not  as  of  outward  sound. 
Of  breeze,  or  singing  bird ; 

But  wondrous  melody  refined ; 

A  gift  of  Gdd  unto  the  blind ; 

An  inward  harmony  of  mind, 
By  inward  senses  heard ! 

**  And  all  the  old-vrorld  stories 

That  neighbours  tell  o*  nights ; 
Of  fiuries  on  the  fairy  mound. 
Of  brovmies  dwelling  under  gro 
Of  elves  careering  round  and  round. 
Of  fiiys  and  waterepritea ; 


ft 


"  All  this  to  me  is  pleasantness,  — 

Is  all  a  merry  show; 
I  see  the  antic  people  play,  — 
Brownie  and  kelpie,  elf  and  fay. 
In  a  sweet  country  far  away. 

Yet  where  I  seem  to  go. . 

"  But  better  far  than  this,  Annie, 
Is  when  thou  read'st  to  me 

Of  the  dear  Saviour  meek  and  kind. 

And  how  he  healed  the  lame  and  blind. 

Am  I  not  healed  ?— for  in  my  mind 
His  blessed  form  I  see! 

**0h,  love  is  not  of  sight,  Annie, 
Is  not  of  outward  things ; 

For,  in  my  inmost  soul  I  know. 

His  pity  for  all  mortal  woe ; 

His  words  of  fove,  spoke  long  ago. 
Unseal  its  deepest  springs ! 

•*  Then  do  not  mourn  for  me,  Annie, 
Because  that  I  am  blind; — 

The  beauty  of  all  outward  sight ; 

The  wondrous  shows  of  day  and  night ; 

All  love,  all  faith,  and  all  delight. 
Are  strong  in  heart  and  mind  V* 
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Wbemb  shall  I  meet  thee, 
Thoa  beautiful  onef 

Where  shall  I  find  thee, 
For  aye  who  art  gone  t 

What  is  the  shape 

To  thy  clear  spirit  given  t 
Where  is  thy  home 

In  the  infinite  heaven  f 


I  see  thee,  but  still 

As  thou  weit  upon  earth. 
In  thy  bodied  delight, 

In  thy  wonder  and  mirth! 

Bat  now  thou  art  one 
Of  the  glorified  band 

Who  have  touched  the  shore 
Of  the  far  spirit-land ! 

And  thy  shape  is  fair, 
And  thy  locks  are  bright. 

In  the  living  stream 
Of  the  quenchleii  light 

And  thy  spirit's  thought 

It  is  pure,  and  free 
From  darkness  and  doubt 

And  from  mysteiy! 

And  thine  ears  have  drunk 

The  awful  tone 
Of  the  First  and  Last, 

Of  the  Ancient  One ! 

And  the  dwellers  old 
Thy  steps  have  met. 

Where  the  lost  is  found. 
And  the  past  is  yet. 

Where  shall  I  find  thee. 
For  aye  who  art  gone? 

Where  shall  I  meet  thee. 
Thou  beautiful  one  7 


POOR  CHILD'S  HYMN. 


We  are  poor  and  lowly  bom; 

With  the  poor  we  bide; 
Labour  is  our  heritage,    ^ 

Care  and  want  beside. 
What  of  this  7  our  blessed  Lord 

Was  of  lowly  birth,      i 
And  poor,  toiling  fishermra 

Were  his  friends  on  earra! 

We  are  ignorant  and  young; 

Simple  children  all; 
Gifted  with  but  humble  powen. 

And  of  learning  small. 


What  of  this  t  our  blessed  Lord 
Lovdd  such  as  we;— 

How  he  blessed  the  little  ones 
Sitting  on  his  knee ! 


A   DREAM. 


HoAK  vrith  the  lapse  of  ages  seemed 
The  silent  land  toward  which  I  draw , 

And  yet  within  myself  I  deemed 
The  dwellers  in  that  hind  were  few. 

A  strong  conviction  seemed  to  rest 
Upon  my  heart  that  I  was  then 

In  the  sole  portion  of  the  earth. 

Since  creation's  perfect  birth. 
Had  held  the  sons  of  men ; 

And  I  vras  on  a  marvelling  quest 

Of  that  small  colony  of  the  blest. 

How  lone,  how  silent !  not  a  sound 
In  earth  or  air,  from  wind  or  flood ; 

But  o'er  the  bare  and  barren  ground 
Brooded  an  endleai  solitude. 

It  was  an  awful  thing  to  tread 

O'er  grey  and  parched  and  mighty  plaiiM^ 

Where  never  living  thing  was  seen. 

Where  the  live  heart  had  never  been : 
The  blood  chilled  in  my  veins, — 

Tet  st^  I  felt  in  spirit  led 

Across  that  v^ldemete  of  dread.  - 

But  lo !  that  deadness  of  the  world, 

Which  seeinecl'of  on  eternal  power, 
like  a  light  vapour  wastinfurled, 
^  And  J  WaUcid  over  fern  and  flower ; 
Hills,  jAbedii^  light  celestial  blue, 

;  B^uod^d  that  amplitude  of  plain ; 
And  round  me  there  were  lofly  trees. 
Yet  ipovple8s;^uadleai  to  the  breexe  | 

And  not  ^wild  bird's  strain. 
Nor  cry  of  beast,  could  still  undo 
The  spell  ^^ci  silence  o'er  me  threw. 

But  nlan  vtw  tbibre.    Not  far  aside, 

Onel^heki'who  strongly  toiled; 
He  seem^  a.f^uth  of  solemn  pride. 

Of  noble  form,  but  dimmed  and  soiled 
With  runt  la^ur  and  with  care. 

And  He  dove  wood  fo;*  sacrifice. 
I  listened  lei4iis  sounding  stroke. 
There  was  no  sound ;  and  now  the  smoke 

Did  from  the  pile  arise ; 
And  he  gazed  on  it  with  an  air 

marked  by  pleasure  than  despair. 


But  then  a  bvelier  vision  sprung 
Before  me ;  and  between  the  tall 

And  shadowy  trees,  a  low  cloud  hung. 
So  low,  it  scarcely  hong  at  all ; 

Twos  like  no  cloud  which  sails  the  sky ; 
Around  it  all  was  cleariy  seen; 

It  mixed  not  with  the  ambient  air; 

Rolled  on  itself  compact  and  fair, 
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It  retted  an  the  iceDe, 
More  still  and  motioalen  than  lie 
The  cbuds  of  aummer  in  the  skjr. 

Beride  it  ttood  a  hoary  wer, 

And  through  my  heart  a  whisper  ran, 
**  God,  or  his  angel  shrouded  here 

Holds  converM  with  this  holy  man." 
Dark  waa  that  cloudy  dwelling-place ; 
No  glory  on  it  seemed  to  dwell ; 
Yet  still  on  every  thing  around. 
On  tree,  on  shrub,  and  heathy  gnond, 

A  streaming  radiance  fell ; 
And  on  that  patriarch's  awful  face 
Glowed  with  intense,  unearthly  grace. 

Propped  on  his  stafl^  in  peace  ho  atood, 

Sandaled,  and  girded  in  his  veat. 
And  his  full  beard  in  silver  flowed 

Far  down  his  pure  and  quiet  breast ; 
.  His  eye  was  on  the  cloud,  as  one 

Who  listens  to  momentous  things, 
And  seems  with  reverence  to  hear, 
Tet  with  more  confidence  than  fear, 
What  some  great  herald  brings. 

But  as  I  gazed,  a  little  boat. 

Swift,  without  rudder,  oan,  or  sail, 
Down  through  the  ambient  air  afloat. 

Bore  onward  one  who  seemed  to  hail 
The  patriarch,  —  and  he  turned  his  bead ; 

He  turned  and  saw  a  smiling  boy, 
Smiling  in  beauty  and  in  youth. 
With  eyes  in  which  etetnal  truth 

Lay  with  eternal  joy. 
He  touched  that  old  man's  snowy  head. 
And  boat,  youth,  cloud,  and  patriarch  fled ! 

A  multitude  of  dream*  dhve  pibsed^ 
Since  this,  and  perished  as  th^  come ; 

But  in  my  mind  imprinted  ^t 
This  lives,  and  still  remaiAi  the  same. 

The  beauty  of  that  gliding  xor;       ^ 
The  mystery  of  the  cloiia  and  snge ; 

Those  plains  in  arid  drought  softem  { 

That  solemn  hush,  that  seemed  etem ; — 
In  memory's  living  page. 

Still  stand  in  light,  more  real  far 

Than  thousands  of  our  day-diieantt  are ! 
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THE  BOY  OP  THE  SOUTHERN  ISLE. 


AN  OLD  SEAMAN'S  STORT. 


PART    I. 


Fll  tell  ye,  if  ye  hearken  now, 
A  thing  that  chanced  to  me  — 

It  must  be  fifty  years  agone  — 
Upon  the  southern  sea. 


First*mate  was  I  of  the  Nancy, 

A  tight  ship  and  a  sound ; 
We  had  made  a  prosperous  YOjBgm, 

And  thto  were  homeward  bound. 

We  were  sailing  on  the  Tropic  aoae. 
Before  the  trade-wind's  power , 

Day  after  day,  without  delay. 
Full  thirteen  knots  an  hour. 

The  sea  was  aa  a  glassy  lake. 

By  a  steady  gale  impreased ; 
There  was  nought  for  any  man  to  do 

But  just  what  liked  him  beeL 

And  yet  the  calm  was  weariaome ; 

The  dull  days  idly  sped ; 
And  sometimes  on  a  flute  I  pl^red* 

Or  else  a  book  I  read. 

And  dallying  thus  one  aAemooOy 

I  stood  upon  the  deck; 
When  far  o£C  to  the  leeward, 

I  saw  a  iaintish  speck. 

Whether  't  was  rock,  or  fish,  or  cloud. 

At  first  I  did  not  know; 
So  I  called  unto  a  seaman. 

That  he  might  look  also. 

And  as  it  neared,  I  saw  for  acira 

That  it  must  be  a  boat; 
But  my  fellow  swore  it  was  noC  to. 

But  a  laige  bamboo  afloat 

We  called  a  third  unto  m  then. 

That  he  the  sight  might  see ; 
Then  came  a  fourth,  a  fiflh,  a  sixth. 

But  no  two  could  agree. 

"  Nay,  't  is  a  little  boat,"  I  said, 
"  And  it  roweth  with  an  oar  V* 

But  none  of  them  could  see  it  ao^ 
All  difiering  as  before. 

**  It  Cometh  on ;  I  see  it  plain ; 

It  is  a  boat!"  I  cried, 
"A  little  boat  o'erlaid  with  pearl. 
And  a  little  child  to  guide !" 

And  sure  enough,  a  boat  it  waa. 

And  workM  with  an  oar; 
But  such  a  boat  as  't  was,  no  man 

Had  ever  seen  before. 

Within  it  sate  a  little  child. 

The  fairest  e'er  was  seen ; 
His  robes  were  like  the  amethyst. 

His  mantle  of  sea-green. 

No  covering  wore  he  on  his  head. 

And  the  hair  that  on  it  grew 
Showered  down  in  thick  and  wavy  iocka 

Of  the  sunniest  golden  hue. 

The  rudest  man  on  board  our  ship 
Blest  God  that  sight  to  see ; 

For  me  I  could  do  nought  but  weep, 
Such  power  had  it  on  me. 
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There  Mt  ho  in  his  pretty  boat, 

like  an  angel  fiom  the  aky* 
Regarding  us  in  oar  great  ntap, 

With  wonder  in  his  eye. 

The  little  oar  slid  from  his  hand  ; 

His  sweet  lips  were  apart; 
Within  my  soul  I  felt  fais  joy ; 

His  wonder  in  my  heart. 

And  as  we  tokened  him  to  come. 

His  little  boat  he  neared, 
And  smiled  at  all  our  friendly  words. 

Nor  seemed  the  least  afeared. 

-  Come  hither  a-board  !'*  the  captain  said , 

And  without  fear  of  ill, 
He  sprang  into  the  lordly  ship. 

With  fiank  and  free  good  wili 

He  was  no  son  of  the  merman ; 

No  syren  fiill  of  guile ; 
But  a  creature  like  the  cherubim, 

From  some  unknown*of  isle. 

And  strange  to  tell,  his  pleasant  speech 

Was  English,  every  word ; 
And  yet  such  English,  sweet  and  pure, 

As  his  I  never  heard. 

There  were  three,  he  said,  who  dwelt  with  him 

Within  a  tamarind-grove; 
His  parents  and  his  sister  young,  — 

A  Amily  of  love. 

His  &ther,  he  sakJ,  had  made  his  boat 

From  out  a  large  sea-shell ; 
<■  And  what  a  wondrous  tale,"  said  he, 

**  I  shall  this  evening  tell!" 

His  robes,  he  said,  his  mother  had  wove 

From  roots  of  an  Indian-tree ; 
And  he  laughed  at  the  dothea  the  seamen  wore. 

With  the  meniest  mockery. 

When  the  little  child  had  stayed  with  us» 

Mayobe  an  hour  or  so. 
He  smiled  farewell  to  oil  on  board, 

And  said  that  he  would  go. 

**  For  I  must  be  back  again,"  said  he, 

**  For  me  they  all  will  wait ; 
I  must  be  back  sgain,"  quoth  he, 

**  Or  ever  the  day  be  late !" 

**  He  shall  not  go  r  the  captain  said ; 

"  Haul  op  his  boat  and  oar! 
The  pretty  boy  shall  sail  with  us 

To  the  ftmous  English  shore !  • 

*  Thou  shalt  with  me,  my  pretty  boy ; 

I  *11  find  thee  a  new  mother; — 
I  've  children  three  at  home,  and  thou 

To  them  shalt  be  a  brother !" 

**  Nay,  nay,  I  shall  go  back!**  he  said ; 

** For  thee  I  do  not  know;  — 
I  must  be  back  again,**  he  cried, 

"Before  the  sun  be  low!" 
lliea  sprang  unto  the  vesseFs  side. 

And  made  as  he  would  ga 
10 
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The  captain  was  a  strong,  stem  man ; 

None  Uked  him  overwell ; 
And  to  a  seaman  standing  near. 
Said  he,  with  voice  and  look  austere, 

"  Haul  up  yon  cockle-shell ! 
And  you,  my  boy,  content  you. 

In  this  good  ship  to  dwell  !** 

As  one  who  gladly  would  believe 

Some  awful  threat  a  joke. 
So  heard  the  child,  with  half  a  smile. 

The  words  the  captain  spoke.     .        <* 

But  when  he  saw  them  seiie  his  boalk 
And  pot  his  oar  away,  »   *^  .. 

The  smile  was  gone,  and  o'er  his  i^ee 
Quick  passed  a  pole  dismay.  ^ 

And  then  a  passion  seized  his  frame, 

As  if  he  were  possessed ; 
He  stamped  his  little  feet  in  rage, 

And  smote  upon  his  breast 

"Twas  a  wicked  deed  as  e*er  was  done^ 

I  longed  to  set  him  free ; 
And  the  impotence  of  his  great  grief 

Was  a  grievous  eight  to  me. 

At  length,  when  rage  had  spent  itaal^ 

His  lofly  heart  gave  way. 
And,  falling  on  his  pretty  knees. 

At  the  captain's  feet  he  lay. 

'<0h  take  me  back  agoin!"  he  cried, 

**  Let  me  not  tany  here, 
And  I  *11  give  thee  sea-apples. 

And  honey  rich  and  clear; 

"  And  fetch  thee  heavy  pearl-stones 

From  deep  sea-caves  below ; 
And  red  tree«gold  and  coral-tree. 

If  thou  wilt  let  me  go ! 

<«  Or  if  I  must  abide  with  thee,  — 

In  thy  great  Aip  to  dwell. 
Let  me  but  jnt  go  back  again. 

To  bid  them  all  farewell  !'* 

And  at  the  word  **  &rewell "  he  wept, 

As  if  his  heart  would  break ; 
The  very  memory  of  his  tears 

Sore  nd  my  heart  doth  make. 

The  captain's  self  was  almost  moved 

To  hear  his  woful  cry ; 
And  there  was  not  within  the  ship 

One  man  whoso  eyes  were  dry. 

When  the  captain  saw  the  seamen's  gneC 

An  angry  man  was  he. 
And  shut  his  heart  against  the  child. 

For  our  great  sympathy. 

Down  from  the  deck  he  took  him 

To  his  cabin  all  alone : 
We  saw  him  not  for  many  a  day,     f    '  ^ 

But  only  heard  his  moan.  !    '    ' 
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PART  n. 

It  was  a  wicked  deed,  and  Heaven 

All  wickedneM  doth  bate; 
And  Tengeaoce  on  the  oppreflMur, 

It  oometh  aoon  or  late,— 

Ai  you  will  see.    There  aomething  waa, 

Even  from  the  very  night 
Whereon  the  captain  stole  the  child, 

On  board  that  was  not  right. 

From  out  the  cabin  evermore, 

Where  they  were  all  alone. 
We  heard,  oh  piteous  sounds  to  hear, 

A  low  and  quiet  moan ; 
And  now  and  then  cries  sad  enough 

To  move  a  heart  of  stone. 

The  captain  had  a  conscious  look. 

Like  one  who  doeth  wrong, 
And  yet  who  striveth  all  the  time 

Against  a  conscience  strong. 

The  seamen  did  not  work  at  all 

With  a  good  will  or  a  free ; 
And  the  ship,  as  she  were  sullen  too. 

Went  slowly  over  the  sea. 
Twas  then  the  captain  from  below 

Sent  down  in  haste  for  me. 

I  found  him  lying  on  his  bed, 

OppresMd  with  fever-pain; 
And  by  his  deathnitruek  face,  I  saw 

That  he  would  not  rise  again,— 
That  he,  so  lately  hale  and  strong. 

Would  never  rise  again. 

"  I  have  done  wickedly,"  said  he, 
**  And  Christ  doth  me  condemn ; — 

I  have  children  three  on  land,"  groaned  be, 
*'  And  woe  will  come  to  them ! 

"  I  have  been  weighed,  and  wanting  found ; 

I  've  done  an  evil  deed  !  — 
I  pray  thee,  mate,  'tis  not  too  late, 

Taike  back  this  child  with  speed ! 

**!  have  children  three,*'  again  groaned  he, 
**  And  I  pray  that  this  be  done !  — 

Thou  wilt  have  order  of  the  ship 
When  I  am  dead  and  gone :  — 

I  pray  thee  do  the  thing  I  ask, 
That  mercy  may  be  won!" 

I  vowed  to  do  the  thing  he  asked, 

Upon  the  Testament; 
And  true  enough,  that  very  day 

To  his  account  he  went. 

A  took  the  little  child  away, 

And  set  him  on  my  knee. 
In  the  free  fresh  air  upon  the  deck. 

Bat  i^e  spoke  no  word  to  me. 

I  feared  at  first  that  all  his  grief. 
Had  robbed  him  of  his  speech. 
And  9hal  I  ne'er  by  word  or  look, 
>«Hi4sAnkea  soul  could  reach. 


At  length  he  woke  from  that  dead 

Like  one  that  long  hath  slept. 
And  cast  his  arms  about  my  neck. 

And  long  and  freely  wept. 

I  clasped  him  close  unto  my  breast. 

Yet  knew  not  what  to  say. 
To  wile  him  from  the  misery 
.  That  on  his  spirit  Uy. 

At  length  I  did  bethink  me 

Of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  spake 
TV>  that  poor  lamb  of  all  the  woe 

He  suflered  for  our  sake. 

*<  For  me  and  thee,  dear  child,"  I  BBid, 

*«He  suflered,  and  be  sure 
He  will  not  lay  a  pang  on  thee 

Without  he  give  the  cure  V* 

like  as  the  heavy  clouds  of  night 

Ftm  from  the  coming  day. 
So  cleared  the  sullen  weight  of  woe 

From  his  dear  soul  away. 

* 

Oh  happy  hours  of  converse  sweet  ;— 
The  Christian's  hope  he  knew. 

And  with  an  eager  heart  he  gained 
That  knowledge  sweet  and  new. 

And  ever  by  my  side  he  kept. 
Loving,  and  meek,  and  still: 

But  never  more  to  him  returned 
His  bold  and  wayward  will :  — 

He  had  been  tried  and  purified 
From  every  taint  of  ill. 

PART  in. 

The  eve  whereon  the  captain  died 

I  turned  the  ship  about, 
And  said  unto  the  seamen  good, 

**  We  '11  find  the  island  ouL" 

So  back  unto  the  place  we  came. 
Where  we  the  child  had  found ; 

And  two  full  days  with  anxious  watch. 
We  sailed  it  all  around. 

And  on  the  third,  at  break  of  day, 

A  faroff  peak  was  seen; 
And  then  the  low-lands  rose  to  view. 

All  woody,  rich,  and  green. 

Down  on  his  knees  the  child  he  foil. 
When  the  mountains  came  in  Tieifr, 

And  tears  ran  streaming  from  his  eyes^ 
For  his  own  isle  he  knew. 

And,  with  a  wildly-piercing  tone. 

He  cried,  *'0h  mother  dear. 
Weep  not,  —  I  come,  my  mother !" 

Long,  long  ere  she  could  hear. 

And  soon  we  saw  a  mountain-top 
Whereon  a  beacon  burned ; 

Then  as  the  good  ship  neared  the  land. 
An  answer  was  returned. 
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"Oh  give  to  me  my  boat V*  he  cried. 

And  give  to  me  mine  oar !" 
Jolt  then  we  nw  another  boat 

Pushed  from  the  islandnihore. 


A  carvU  boat  of  landal-woodp 

Its  aail  a  tilken  mat. 
All  richly  wrought  in  rainbow-dyei, 

And  three  within  her  sat 


Down  from  the  ship  into  the 
The  little  boy  he  sprang; 

And  the  mother  gave  a  scream  of  joy. 
With  which  the  island  rung. 

like  some  sea-creature  beautiful 

He  swam  the  ocean-tide. 
And  ere  we  wondered  at  his  skill 

He  clomb  the  shallop's  side. 

Next  moment  in  his  mother's  arms 
He  lay,  O  sweet  embrace! 

Looking  from  her  dear  bosom  up 
Into  her  loving  &ce. 

The  happiest  and  the  sweetest  sight 
That  e'er  mine  eyes  will  see, 

Was  the  coming  back  of  this  poor  child 
Unto  his  &mily! 

—  Now  wot  ye  of  his  parentage  f 

Sometime  1 11  tell  you  it; 
Of  meaner  matter  many  a  time 

Has  many  a  book  been  writ 

T  would  make  a  pleasant  history 
Of  joy  scarce  touched  by  woe. 

Of  innocence  and  love ;  but  now 
This  only  must  you  know. 

His  modier  was  of  English  birth. 
Well-born,  and  young,  and  fair ; 

In  the  wreck  of  an  East-Indiaman 
She  had  been  savdd  there. 


His  ftther  was  the  island's  chief, 

Goodly  as  man  can  be ; 
Adam,  methinks,  in  Paradise 

Was  such  a  one  as  he. 

T  is  not  fer  my  weak  speech  to  tell 
The  joy  so  sweet  and  good. 

Of  these  kind,  simple  islanders, 
Nor  all  their  gratitude. 

Whate'er  the  island  held  they  gave; 

Delicious  fruits  and  wines. 
Rich-tinted  shells  from  out  the  sea. 

And  ore  from  out  their  mines. 

But  I  might  not  stay ;  and  that  same  day 

Again  we  turned  about. 
And,  with  the  wind  that  changed  then 

Went  from  the  harbour  out 

— "T  is  joy  to  do  an  u|Might  deed ; 

T  is  joy  to  do  a  kind ; 
And  the  best  reward  of  virtuous  deeds 

Is  the  peace  of  one's  own  minci. 


But  a  blessing  great  went  with  the  ship^ 
And  with  the  freight  she  bore ; 

The  pearl-shells  turned  to  great  account, 
So  did  the  island's  ore;  — 

But  I  someway  lost  my  reckoning. 
Nor  found  the  island  more. 

And  how  the  child  became  a  man. 

Or  what  to  him  befel. 
As  I  never  trod  the  island  more. 

Is  not  for  me  to  tell. 


EASTER   HYMNS. 

HYMN  L 

THE  TWO  MARTa 

Oh  dark  day  of  sorrow. 
Amazement  and  pain; 
When  the  promise  was  blighted 
The  given  was  ta'en! 

When  the  master  no  longer 
A  refuge  should  prove; 
And  evil  was  stronger 
Than  mercy  and  love! 

Oh  dark  day  of  sorrow, 
Abasement  and  dread. 
When  the  Master  belovdd 
Was  one  with  the  dead! 

We  sate  in  our  anguish 
Afar  off  to  see. 
For  we  surely  believed  not 
This  sorrow  could  be! 

But  the  trust  of  our  spirits 
Was  all  overthrown; 
And  we  wept,  in  our  anguish. 
Astonished,  alone! 

At  even  they  laid  him 
With  aloes  and  myrrh. 
In  fine  linen  wound,  in 
A  new  sepulchre. 

There,  there  will  we  seek  him 
Will  Wash  him  with  care; 
Anoint  him  with  spices: 
And  mourn  for  him  there 

Oh  strangest  of  sorrow ! 
Oh  vision  of  fear! 
New  grief  is  around  us* 
The  Lord  is  not  here! 


HYMN  II. 
THE  ANOEL 

Women,  why  shrink  ye 
With  wonder  and  dread  f— 
Seek  not  the  living 
Where  slumbers  the  dead! 

Ill 
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Weep  not,  nor  tremble; 
And  be  not  dismayed ; 
llie  Lord  hath  arisen! 
See  where  he  was  laid ! 

The  grave-clothes,  behold  them; 
The  spices;  the  bier; 
The  napkin  that  bound  him;  — 
But  he  is  not  here ! 

Death  could  not  hold  him ; 
The  grave  is  a  prison 
That  keeps  not  the  living; 
The  Christ  has  arisen! 


HYMN  in. 

THE  LORD  JESUS. 

Why- are  ye  troubled? 
Why  weep  ye  and  grieve? 
What  the  prophets  have  written 
Why  slowly  believe  ? 

Tis  I,  be  not  doubtful ! 
Why  ponder  ye  so? 
Behold  in  my  body 
The  marks  of  my  woe ! 

The  willing  hath  snfiered ; 
The  chosen  been  slain ; 
The  end  is  accomplished ! 
Behold  me  again! 

Death  has  been  conquered  -— 
The  grave  has  been  riven  — 
For  sin  a  remission 
Hath  freely  been  given ! 

Fearless  in  spirit, 
Yet  meek  as  the  dove. 
Go  preach  to  the  nations 
This  gospel  of  love. 

For  the  night  of  the  mighty 
Shall  o'er  you  be  cast; 
And  I  will  be  with  you, 
My  friends,  to  the  last. 

I  go  to  the  father. 
But  I  will  prepare 
Your  mansions  of  glory. 
And  welcome  yoa  there. 

There  (ife  never^nding; 
There  bliss  that  endures; 
There  love  never-changing, 
My  friends,  shall  be  yours ! 

But  the  hour  is  accomplished! 
My  children,  we  sever  — 
But  be  ye  not  troubled, 
I  am  with  yoa  for  ever! 


HYMN  IV. 

THE  ELEVEN. 

Tm  Lord  is  ascending!  — 
Rich  welcomes  to  give  him  - 
See,  angels  descending!  — 
The  heavens  receive  hii|i! 

See,  angels,  archangels 
Bend  down  to  adore!  — 
The  Lord  hath  ascended. 
We  see  him  no  more ! 

The  Master  is  taken; 
The  friend  hath  departed 
Yet  we  are  not  fbrsaken^ 
Nor  desolate-hearted  1 

The  Master  is  taken ; 
The  holy,  the  kind; 
But  the  joy  of  his  presence 
Remaineth  behind  I 

Our  hearts  burned  within  us 
To  hear  but  the  word 
Which  he  spoke,  ere  our  spiriti 
Acknowledged  the  Lord! 

The  Lord  hath  ascended ! 
Our  hope  is  secure. 
We  trusted  not  lightly;  — 
The  promise  is  sure! 

The  Lord  hath  ascended ; 
And  we,  his  true-hearted. 
Go  forth  with  rejoicing. 
Though  he  hath  departed! 


CORN-FIELDS. 

In  the  young  merry  time  of  spring. 

When  clover  'gins  to  burst ; 
When  blue-bells  nod  within  the  wood. 

And  sweet  May  whitens  fiist; 
When  merle  and  mavis  sing  their  fill. 
Green  is  the  young  com  on  the  hilL 

But  when  the  merry  spring  is  pes^ 
And  summer  groweth  bold, 

And  in  the  garden  and  the  field 
A  thousand  flowers  unfold; 

Before  a  green  leaf  yet  is  sere, 

The  young  com  shoots  into  the  ear. 

But  then  as  day  and  night  suooeed. 

And  summer  weareth  on. 
And  in  the  flowery  garden-beds 

The  red-rose  groweth  wan. 
And  holly-hock  and  sunflowers  tali 
O'ertop  the  mossy  garden  wall : 

When  on  the  breath  of  autumn  breeae. 
From  pastures  diy  and  brown. 

Goes  floating,  like  an  idle  thought. 
The  ftir,  white  thistle-down ; 
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0,  then  what  joy  to  walk  at  will, 
Upon  the  golden  harvest-hill ! 

What  joy  in  dreamy  ease  to  lie 

Amid  a  field  new-shorn. 
And  see  all  round  on  sun-lit  slopes 

The  piled-up  shocks  of  com, 
And  send  the  fancy  wandering  o'er 
All  pleasant  harvest*fields  of  yore. 

I  feel  the  day ;  I  see  the  field ; 

The  quivering  of  the  leaves 
And  good  old  Jacob  and  his  house 

Binding  the  yellow  sheaves ; 
And  at  this  very  hour  I  seem 
To  be  with  Joseph  in  his  dream. 

I  see  the  fields  of  Bethlehem, 

And  reapers  many  a  one. 
Bending  unto  their  sickles'  stroke. 

And  Boaz  looking  on ; 
And  Ruth,  the  Moabitess  fair,     , 
Among  the  gleaners  stooping  there. 

Again,  I  see  a  little  child. 
His  mother's  sole  delight; 

God's  living  gift  of  love  unto 
The  kind,  good  Shunamite; 

To  mortal  pangs  I  see  him  yield, 

And  the  lad  bear  him  from  the  field. 

The  sun-bathed  quiet  of  the  hills ; 

The  fields  of  Galilee, 
That  eighteen  hundred  yeara  agone 

Were  full  of  com,  I  see, 
And  the  dear  Saviour  take  his  way 
'Mid  ripe  ears  on  the  Sabbath-day. 

0  golden  fields  of  bending  com. 
How  beautiful  they  seem!  — 

The  reaper-folk,  the  piled-up  sheaves. 
To  me  are  like  a  dream ; 

The  sunshine  and  the  very  air 

Seem  of  old  time,  and  take  me  there ! 
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They  eat  from  gold  and  silver  all  luxuries  wealth 

can  buy; 
They  sleep  on  beds  of  softest  down,  in  chamben  rich 

and  high. 

They  dwell  in  lordly  houses,  with  gardens  round 

about. 
And  servants  to  attend  them  'if  they  go  in  or  out 

They  have  music  fi>r  the  hearing,  and  pictures  for 

the  eye. 
And  exquisite  and  costly  things  each  sense  to  gratify. 

No  wonder  they  are  beautiful!  and  if  they  chance 

to  die. 
Among  dead  lords  and  ladies,  in  the  chancel  vattlt 

they  lie. 

With  marble  tablets  on  the  wall  inscribed,  that  all 

may  know. 
The  children  of  the  rich  man  are  mouldering  below. 


THE  TWO  ESTATES. 

The  children  of  the  rich  old  man  no  carking  care 

they  know, 
like  lilies  in  the  sunshine  how  beautiful  they  grow ! 

And  well  may  they  be  beautiful;  in  raiment  of  the 

best. 
In  velvet,  gold,  and  ermine,  their  little  forms  are  drest. 

With  •  hat  and  jaunty  feather  set  lightly  on  their 

head. 
And  golden  hair,  like  angels'  locks,  over  their  shoul- 

ders  spread. 

And  well  may  they  be  beautiful ;  they  toil  not,  neither 

spin, 
Nor  dig,  nor  delve,  nor  do  they  aught  their  daily 

bread  to  win. 
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The  children  of  the  poor  man,  around  the  humble 

doors 
They  throng  of  city  alleys  and  solitary  moors. 

In  hot  and  noisy  factories  they  turn  the  ceaselesa 

wheel. 
And  eat  with  feeble  appetite  their  coarse  and  joyless 

meal. 

They  rise  up  in  the  morning,  ne'er  dreamfng  of  de- 
light; 

And  weaiy,  spent,  and  heart-sore,  they  go  to  bed  at 
night 

They  have  no  brave  apparel,  with  golden  clasp  and 

gem; 
So  their  clothes  keep  out  the  weather  they're  good 

enough  for  them. 

Their  hands  are  broad  and  homy ;  they  hunger,  and 

are  cold ; 
They  leara  what  toil  and  sorrow  mean  ere  they  are 

five  years  old. 

— The  poor  man's  child  must  step  aside  if  the  rich 

man's  child  go  by; 
And  scarcely  aught  may  minister  to  his  little  vanity. 

And  of  what  could  he  be  vam  ? — his  most  beautiful 

array 
Is  what  the  rich  man's  children  have  wom  and  cast 

away. 

The  finely  %un,  the  many-hued,  the  new,  are  not  for 
him, 

Ha  must  clothe  himself,  with  thankfulness,  in  gar- 
ments soiled  and  dim. 

He  sees  the  children  of  the  rich  in  chariots  gay  go  by, 
And  *'  what  a  heavenly  life  is  their's,"  he  sayeth  with 
a  sigh. 

Then  straightway  to  his  work  he  goeth,  lor  ieeUe 

though  he  be, 
His  daily  toil  must  still  be  dona  to  help  the  family. 
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Thw  lire  Um  poor  man*!  childien ;  and  if  they  chance 

to  die. 
In  plain,  onooally  oolBna,  'mong  common  gravea  they 

lie; 


Nor  monmnent  nor  bead^ioDe  their  homble 
declare: — 

Bat  thou,  O  God,  wilt  liot  fcigeC  the  poor  man'a  chil- 
dren tbeiel 


LIFE'S    MATINS. 

At  that  aweet  hoar  of  oTen, 
When  nightiogalea  awake, 

Low-beoding  o'er  her  firrt-bom  eon. 
An  anxioaa  mother  apake. 

"Thoa  chUd  of  pmyw  and  bleming. 
Would  that  my  aool  ooald  know. 

What  the  nnending  fatora  holda 
For  thee  of  joy  or  woe. 

"Thy  life,  wiU  it  be  gladneaa, 
A  sunny  path  of  flowen; — 

Or  atiift,  with  aonow  dark  aa  deadi. 
Through  weary,  wintiy  hoonf 

"  Oh  child  of  love  and  bleming, 
Toong  blomom  of  life's  tree— 

My  apiiit  tremblea  but  to  think 
What  lime  may  make  of  thee! 

-Yet  of  the  onveilftd  future 
Would  knowledge  might  be  given!" 

Then  voioas  of  the  onaeen  ones 
Made  answer  back  fiom  heaven. 

nSST  TOICI. 

** Tears  he  most  shed  unnumbered; 

And  he  must  strive  with  care. 
As  strives  m  war  the  armM  man: 

And  human  woe  must  bear. 

"  Must  learn  that  joy  is  mockery; 

That  man  doth  mask  his  heart; 
Must  prove  the  trusted  faithleas ; 

And  see  the  loved  depart! 


"Must  feel  himself  alone,  alone; 

Must  weep  when  none  can  aee; 
Then  lock  hk  grieC  like  treasure  up^ 

For  Jack  of  sympathy. 

*  Must  prove  all  human  knowledge 

A  bofden,  a  deceit; 
And  many  a  flattering  fiiendahip  find 

A  dark  and  hoUow  cheat 

"Wen  may'st  thou  weep,  fond  mother;' 
For  what  can  life  bequeath, 

Bot  tears  and  sighs  ammmberad. 
But  watching,  change,  and  death  V* 


8K00ND  voice 

"  Rejoice,  rejoice,  fimd  mother, 

Tboa  hast  given  birth. 
To  this  immortal  being, 

To  this  sweet  child  of  earth! 

"The  pearl  within  the  ooean. 

Hie  gold  within  the  minep 
Have  not  a  thousandth  part  the  worth 

Of  this  fair  chUd  of  thine! 

"Oh  ibnd  and  anzioos  mother. 

Look  up  with  joyful  eyes. 
For  a  boundless  wealth  of  knre  and  po 

In  that  yoong  apirit  lies ! 

"Love  to  enfiiid  all  natona 

In  one  benign  embrace; 
Power  to  difibse  a  hlesaing  wide 

O'er  all  the  human  moe! 

"  Bless  God  both  night  and  morning ; 

Be  thine  a  joyful  heart ; 
For  the  child  of  mortal  parents  hath 

With  the  Eternal  part! 

"Hie  stam  shall  dim  their  bnghtneaa; 

And  as  a  parehdd  scroll 
The  earth  shall  fiide,  but  ne'er  ahaU  ftde 

Hie  nndying  human  soul ! 

"Oh  then  rejoiee  fimd  mother. 

That  thoa  hast  given  birth 
To  this  immortal  being, 

TV>  this  lair  chiU  of  earth  r 
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THIS  WORLD  AND  THE  NEXT. 

How  goodly  is  the  earth! 

Look  round  about  and  aee 
The  green  and  fertile  field ; 

The  migfaiy  branched  tree; 
The  little  flowers  out'epread 

In  such  variety! 

Behold  the  lovely  things 

^     Th4t  dance  on  airy  winga; 

The  birds  whose  summer  pSeeaoie 
Is  not  of  stinted  measure ; 
The  grassy  vales,  the  hills ; 
The  flower-emboidered  riUs; 
The  ckradfe  that  lie  at  reat 
Upon  the  noonday's  breast; 

Behold  all  these  and  know. 
How  goodly  is  the  earth ! 

How  goodly  is  the  earth ! 

lis  mountain^opa  behold ; 
Its  rivers  broad  and  strong; 

Its  solemn  ibreaia  old  ; 

lis  wealth  of  flocks  and  heida; 
lis  preciouB  sUmes  and  gold ; 
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Behold  the  radiant  istes 
With  which  old  ocean  smilet; 
Behold  the  leasona  run 
Obedient  to  the  sun; 
The  graciotia  ahowen  descend ; 
life  springing  without  end  : 
By  day  the  glorious  light; 
The  starry  pomp  by  night;  — 
Behold  all  these,  and  know 
How  goodly  is  the  earth! 

How  goodly  is  the  earth ! 

Yet  if  this  earth  be  made 
So  goodly  wherein  all 

That  is  shall  droop  and  fade; 
Wherein  the  glorious  light 

Hath  still  its  fellow,  shade;— 
So  goodly,  where  is  strife 
Ever  'twiit  death  and  life ; 
Where  trouble  dims  the  eye; 
Where  sin  hath  mastery; 
How  much  more  bright  and  lair, 
Win  be  that  region,  where 
The  saints  of  God  shall  rest 
Rejoicing  with  the  blessed;^ 
Where  pain  is  not,  nor  death,*— 
The  Ftradiae  of  God ! 


A   LIFE'S   SORROW. 

AN  OLD  MABTS  NARRATIVE. 

Mt  life  hath  had  its  cane ;  and  I  will  tell 

To  yoa  its  dark  and  troabled  history. 
Brethren  yoa  are ;  oh  then  as  brethren  dwell, 

Linked  soul  to  soul  in  blessed  unity ; 

Like  the  rejoicing  branches  of  a  tree. 
All  braying  storm,  all  sharing  sunny  weather, 
All  patting  on  their  leaves,  and  withering  all  together. 

I  had  a  brother.    As  a  spring  of  joy 
Was  he  onto  the  gladness  of  my  youth ; 
And  in  our  guileless  confidence,  each  boy, 
Vowed  a  sweet  vow  of  everlasting  truth. 
All  sympathetic  love,  all  generous  ruth ; 
Alas!  that  yean  the  noble  heart  should  tame. 
And  the  boy's  virtue  pat  the  man  to  shame ! 

I  was  the  elder ;  and  as  yean  passed  on 
Men  paid  invidious  homage  to  the  heir ; 

And  pride,  which  was  the  sin  of  angels,  won 
Our  human  hearts ;  their  guilt  I  will  not  spare : 
If  I  was  proud,  the  boy  began  to  wear 

A  lip  of  scorn,  and  paid  me  back  my  pride, 

With  aiiuwy  wit  that  wounded  and  defied. 

Still  ha  was  dear  to  me,  and  T  would  gaze 
With  yearning  heart  upon  him  as  he  went 

FMt  me  in  silent  pride,  and  inly  pmised 
His  godlike  form,  and  the  fair  lineament 
Of  his  fine  countenance,  as  eloquent 

As  if  it  breathed  forth  music ;  and  his  voice 

Oh  how  its  tones  could  soften  and  rejoice ! 


Strange  was  it,  that  a  brother,  thus  my  pride, 
Grew  to  my  friendship  so  estranged  and  cold ; 

Strange  was  it,  that  kind  spirits  erst  allied  ' 

By  kindred  fellowship,  so  proved  of  old, 
Were  sundered  and  to  separate  interests  sold ! 

I  know  not  how  it  was ;  but  pride  was  strong 

In  either  breast,  and  did  the  other  wrong.   ' 

There  was  another  cause — we  fiercely  strove 
In  an  ambitious  race ;  —  but  wone  than  all,  - 

We  met,  two  rival  combatants  in  love  .* 
My  brother  was  the  victor,  and  my  fall, 
Maddening  my  jealous  pride,  turned  love  to  gall. 

There  was  no  lingering  kindnea  more.    We  parted, 

E^ch  on  his  separate  way,  the  severed-hearted. 

For  yean  we  met  not ;  met  not  till  we  stood. 
Silent  and  moody,  by  our  father's  bed, 

Elach  with  his  hatred  seemingly  subdued 
Whilst  in  the  presence  of  that  reverent  head : 
Surely  oar  steadfast  rancour  might  have  fled 

When  that  good  father  joined  our  hands  and  smiled, 

And  died  believing  we  were  reconciled ! 

And  so  we  might  have  been ;  but  there  were  those 
Who  found  advantage  in  our  longer  hate ; 

Who  stepped  between  our  hearts  and  kept  us  foes, 
And  taught  that  hatred  was  inviolate : — 
Fools  to  be  doped  by  such !    Bot  ah,  too  late 

True  knowledge  and  repentance  come;  and  back 

I  look  in  vroe  upon  life's  blighted  track ! 

'We  were  the  victims  of  the  arts  we  scorned ; 
We  were  like  clay  within  the  potter's  hand : 

And  so  again  we  parted.    He  adorned 
The  courtly  world :  his  wit  and  mannen  bland 
The  hearts  of  men  and  women  could  command. 

I  too  ran  folly's  round,  till  tired  of  pleasure, 

I  sought  repose  in  tranquil,  rOral  leisure. 

Ere  long  he  lefl  his  native  land,  and  went 
Into  the  East  with  pomp  and  power  girt  round. 

And  so  yean  past :  the  mom  of  life  was  spent. 
And  manhood's  noon  advanced  with  splendour 

crowned; 
They  said  'mid  kingly  luxury  without  bonnd. 

He  dwelt  in  joy ;  and  that  his  blessings  ever 

Fk)wed  like  that  land's  unmeasured,  bounteous  river 

And  the  world  wonhipped  him,  for  he  was  great  — 
Great  in  the  council,  greater  in  the  field. 

And  I  too  had  my  blessings,  for  I  sate 
Amid  my  little  ones :  the  fount  nnaealed 
Of  my  heart's  wronged  afiectioas  seemed  to  yield 

A  tenfold  current :  and  my  babes,  like  light 

Unto  the  c^tive's  gaze,  rejoiced  my  sight 

I  dwelt  within  my  home  an  altered  man  ; 
Again  all  tenderness  and  love  was  sweet, 

T  was  as  if  fresh  existence  had  began. 
Since  pleaMnt  welcomes  were  sent  forth  to  greet 
My  coming,  and  the  sound  of  little  feet 

Was  on  my  floor,  and  bright  and  loving  eyes 

Beamed  on  me  without  feigning  a  disguise. 

As  the  chill  snows  of  winter  melt  away 

Before  the  genial  spring,  so  from  my  heart 
Fused  hatred  and  revenge ;  and  I  could  pray 
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Tor  pari<j«].  pu^fxcns  iH  :  ny  uxl  wia  cieased 
Wl:ii  axiflwemf  loTe^  arid  b7p<»  wtueRoa  K>  roc 
5fT  jr7¥'  in  jean  to  cnme ;  I  a»kcti  no  mijre, 
Tbe  cup  of  thai  nch  oiemedrjem  ran  o  er. 

Aiaa !  eTcn  liuea  tiye  br^hnnem  of  cxr  Ue 
Af!&in  crew  dim ;  nnr  fixint  of  jiw  was  dried  ; 

Mv  9r,<il  was  doomed  to  bear  a  b«a«aer  acnie 
Than  ii  had  borne! — arr  ctLLaircn  at  my-  «de 
In  thetr  meek.  logins  beajitj.  drocc4»d  asii  died  — 

Pij^  ihey.  and  th«a  uieir  mf^iher !     Did  I  weep  ? 

No,  Sean  axe  not  &»*  gneto  rr. if  rac  ar^cl  deep ! 

Ah  me !  thcae  weary  days,  tboae  poiiiful  nisha. 
^^'ben  Toic«s  from  the  dead  were  in  miruP  ear. 

And  I  had  Tvnos  of  my  b»t  deLzhxx, 
And  aiw  the  loTely  and  the  k)^^^  cear. 
Then  woke  and  knew  my  hr)me  »  dim  and  drecrf 

What  marrei  if  I  prayed  iLai  I  mii^ii:  die. 

In  my  aoul'a  gical,  anchastened  misery  I 


•  I  wjI  arae.'*  I  cned.  like  aim  of  ^ 

The  cc!cs<:u?c£e-^rjdh«i  prodisrLL  and  lay 

yij^elf.  as  :n,  ±i*  d'isC  lua  :iu:e  beibre, 

AiiiL  *  I  have  snoctL  asy  brxr^er  ~  I  will  i 
•  ForrrTe.  lr?rziver    The  ck-ois  shall 

And  I  wul  boTx:  lec  '?o  !iia  love ;  aod 

Mr  weanr  aa^il.  .a  cjs  scsLiiiung  breast '." 

I  ffntherwd  ap  sry  ftretig'h  :  T  asked  of  none 
Cocznci!  or  xai :  I  croeeed  the  desert  aea  ; 

The  Dcrpnee  of  nir  sonL  to  aii  cnknown. 
Was  yet  supporting  enersy  bd  me. 
I  w!is  Like  ooe  troci  cn^el  bcciis  aet  free, 

Wb>  WXS5  exnltic^  go.  yet  lelledi  ooc 

The  ali-wJJyxTjg  g^aiLigaB  of  ha  krC 


I  hfid  known  aorrow,  and  lemjtae,  and  riiamfe. 
Bat  never  knew  I  misery  till  maf  time ; 

And  m  my  and  spruiff  op  the  tcrtinns  blame. 
That  they  had  died  for  my  cnpaxdooed  crime ! 
Then  madneaa  fblLowed ;  and  my  manhood'a  ptime 

Pssaed  Like  a  dark  and  hxieoca  dream  away, 

^Vithoot  a  otetnory  left  of  oiztiC  or  day. 

I  dwelt  within  ny  childhood's  bovoe.  and  yeC 
I  wist  DOC  of  each  dear  faraiiar  place ; 

My  aoal  was  in  a  eioomy  darkneaa  aet, 
Ejig^ilphed  in  deadneaa  for  a  aeason'i  apace. 
At  ler^th  Ufht  beamed ;  a  ray  of  heavenly  grai^ 

Upon  my  bowed  and  darkened  spirit  lay. 

Healm^  ita  wounds  and  giving  power  to  pray. 

I  P3ae  a  autruwLng  man.  and  yet  renewed : 
Resizned,  altboogh  abashed  to  the  doat; 

I  ielt  that  God  was  rifhteooa,  trae.  and  good. 
And  ihoo^h  aevere  in  awfol  jodgmeni,  jbat ; 
Therefore  in  him  I  pat  imdoubtme  tniat. 

And  walked  ocm:»  more  among  my  fellow-men. 

Yet  in  their  vain  joys  mingling  not  again. 

My  home  was  still  a  solitude ;  none  aoaght 
Nor  found  in  me  companion ;  yet  I  pined 

For  something  which  might  win  my  weary  tfaoa^ht 
From  ita  deep  angniab ;  aome  atrong.  generooa  naind. 
Roand  which  my  lorn  aflectiona  might  be  twined  : 

Some  tnthfol  heart  oo  which  nune  own  might  lean. 

And  Btiii  from  life  aome  acattered  oxnfoft  glean. 

The  dead,  ataa  *  I  aofniwed  for  the  dead. 
Until  weil-fiigfa  ny  martnf  had  retamed ; 

Till  memory  of  them  grew  a  thing  of  dread. 
And  therefore  towarda  a  living  friend  Reamed. 
My  brother !  then  my  soul  unto  thee  tmned ; 

Then  pined  I  for  thy  spirit's  booyant  jAay, 

Like  the  chained  captive  for  the  light  of  day ! 

The  kindneaa  of  hia  youth  came  back  to  me ; 
I  saw  his  form  in  Tisiona  of  the  night ; 

I  aeeiBed  to  faaar  his  ibo«atepa  light  and  free 
\J[^m  my  floors ;  the  merooried  delight 
Of  hia  rich  voice  came  back  with  aweeter  might! 

Perchance  'twas  madneaa — ao  I  often  thoiighi; 

For  with  inealiate  zeal  in  roe  it  wrought 


Throoffh  the  great  cides  of  the  Elast  I 
Intt)  the  kin^iora  where  he  reisned  aa 

I  came  unto  a  eQr?<*oua  palaccv  v; 
As  ax  creanon  ot*  a  poet's  d 
>fr  screo^h  gave  way.  how  little  dad  I 

I  felt  Lke  Joseph's  bretaren, 

I  turned  aside  aod  dared  not  meet  hja  £ice. 


Hard  by  there  was  a  grove  of 
A  place,  as  if  for  moominz  spirit 

Thirher  I  sped,  my  burdened  heart  to  caae. 
And  weep  oneseen  within  the  secret  shsie.— - 
A  mighty  woe  that  cypres  grove  displ^Ted  ! 

Ch  let  me  weep !  yoa  will  not  say  that  tears 

Wrung  by  that  sorrow  can  be  stinchcd  bv  yean. 


There  was  a  tomb ;  a  tomb  as  of  a 

A  eorgeoos  palace  of  the  oncaascioQs  dead 

My  heart  died  in  me,  like  the  filing  win^ 
Of  the  struck  bLti,  as  on  that  wall  I 
My  broiher'a  name !    Feeling  and 

The  flood-gates  ot'  my  misery  gave  way» 

And  aenselesB  oo  the  marble  floor  I  Lay. 


I  lay  frv  hours ;  and  when  my  sense  retunied 
The  day  was  o'er ;  no  mnoo  vnKs  in  the  skr. 

But  the  thick-strewn,  eternal  planets  homed 
In  their  celestial  beauty  ateadfastly  ; — 
It  seemed  each  star  was  as  a  heavenly  ey« 

Looking  upon  my  sorrow;  —  thos  I  deetned. 

And  sate  within  the  tomb  till  momix^ 


— For  thia  I  cnwstil  the  aea :  in  those  &r  wildi^ 
Through  perils  niuiberteas,  for  this  I  ivenc ! 

What  followed  next  I  tell  not:  m  a  child  a 
Again  my  aonl  was  feeble ;  too  moch  spent 
To  sofler  as  of  old.  or  to  lament 

I  came  bock  to  the  scenes  where  liie  began. 

By  griefr,  not  yeara.  a  bowed  and  aged  wm^w 

I  nnnmir  not;  hot  with  anhoimiTe  will 
Rengn  to  woe  the  evering  of  my  day ; 
Od  the  great  morrow  fove  will  haT<»  its  fill ; 
God  will  forgive  our  poor  repentant  cla^. 
Nor  thrust  as  from  hia  paradise  awcy ! 
Bat  brethren,  be  ye  warned !    Oh  do  not  sever 
Your  kindred  hearts,  which  should  b^  linked 
Forever! 
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THE  OLD  FRIEND  AND  THE  NEW. 

Mt  old  friend,  he  was  a  good  old  friend, 
And  I  thought,  like  a  fool,  his  &ce  to  mend ; 
I  got  another ;  but  ah !  to  my  cost 
I  found  him  unlike  the  one  I  had  lost! 
I  and  my  friend,  we  were  bred  together :  — 
He  had  a  smile  like  the  summer  weather  ; 
A  kind  warm  heart;  and  a  hand  as  free.-  — 
My  friend,  he  was  all  the  world  to  me ! 

I  could  sit  with  him  and  crack  many  a  joke, 

And  talk  of  old  times  and  the  village  folk ; 

He  had  been  with  us  at  the  Christmas  time ; 

He  knew  eyery  free  we  used  to  climb ; 

And  where  we  played ;  and  what  befell, 

My  dear  old  friend  remembered  well. 

It  did  me  good  but  to  see  his  fiice ; 

And  I  've  pot  another  friend  in  his  place ! 

I  wimder  how  such  a  thing  could  be. 

For  my  dd  friend  would  not  have  slighted  me ! 

Oh  my  fine  new  friend,  he  is  smooth  and  bland. 

With  a  jewelled  ring  or  two  on  his  hand ; 

He  visits  my  lord  and  my  lady  fair ; 

He  hums  the  last  new  opera  air. 

He  takes  not  the  children  on  his  knee ; 

My  fiuthful  hound  reproacheth  me. 

For  he  snarls  when  my  new  friend  draweth  near, 

But  my  good  old  friend  to  the  brute  was  dear ! 

I  wonder  how  I  such  thing  could  do, 

As  change  Ihe  old  friend  for  the  new ! 

My  rare  old  friend,  he  reed  the  plays. 

That  were  written  in  Master  Shakspeare's  days ; 

He  found  in  them  wit  and  moral  good :  — 

My  new  friend  thinks  them  coarse  and  rude :  — 

And  many  a  pleasant  song  he  sung. 

Because  they  were  made  when  we  were  young ; 

He  was  not  too  grand,  not  he,  to  know 

The  merry  old  songs  made  long  ago. 

He  writ  his  name  on  the  window-pone ;  — 

It  was  cracked  by  my  new  friend^s  riding-cane ! 

My  good  old  friend,  "  he  tirled  at  the  pin,** 
He  opened  the  door  and  entered  in ; 
We  all  were  glad  to  see  his  face 
As  he  took  at  the  fire  his  'customed  place. 
And  the  little  children,  loud  in  glee. 
They  welcomed  him  as  they  welcomed  me. 
He  knew  our  griefs,  our  joys  he  shared ; 
There  cannot  be  friend  with  him  compared  ; 
We  had  tried  him  long,  had  found  him  true! 
Why  changed  I  the  old  friend  for  the  new ' 

My  new  friend  cometh  in  lordly  state ; 

He  peals  a  startling  ring  at  the  gate ; 

There 's  hurry  and  pomp,  there 's  pride  and  din, 

And  my  new  friend  bravely  entcreth  in. 

I  bring  otit  the  noblest  wines  for  cheer, 

I  make  him  a  feast  that  costeth  dear ; 

frat  he  knows  not  what  in  my  heart  lies  deep;~> 

He  mav  laugh  with  me,  but  never  shall  weep. 


For  there  is  no  bond  between  us  twain ; 
And  I  sigh  for  ray  dear  old  friend  again ; 
And  thus,  too  late,  I  bitterly  rue 
That  I  changed  the  old  friend  for  the  new ! 


MABEL  ON  MIDSUMMER  DAY. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 
PART  I. 

"  Arise,  my  maiden,  Mabel," 

The  mother  said,  **  arise. 
For  the  golden  sun  of  Midsummer 

Is  shining  in  the  skies. 

**  Arise,  my  little  maiden, 

For  thou  must  speed  away. 
To  wait  upon  thy  grandmother 

This  livelong  summer  day. 

*'  And  thou  must  carry  with  thee 

This  wheaten  cake  so  fine ; 
This  new-made  pat  of  butter ; 

This  little  flask  of  wine ! 

"  And  tell  the  dear  old  body, 

This  day  I  cannot  come. 
For  the  good  man  went  out  yester-mom. 

And  be  is  not  come  home. 

''And  more  than  this,  poor  Amy 

Upon  my  knee  doth  lie ; 
I  fear  me,  with  this  fever-pain 

Thatlittlechild  will  die! 

"And  thou  can*st  help  thy  grandmother; 

The  table  thou  can'st  spread ; 
Can'st  feed  the  Utile  dog  and  bird. 

And  thou  can'st  make  her  bed. 

**  And  thou  can'st  fetch  the  water, 

From  the  lady-well  hard  by ; 
And  thou  can'st  gather  from  the  wood 

The  fagots  brown  and  dry. 

**  Can'st  go  down  to  the  lonesome  glen. 

To  milk  the  mother-ewe; 
This  is  the  work,  my  Mabel, 

That  thou  wilt  have  to  do. 

«  But  listen  now,  my  Mabel, 

This  is  Midsummer-day, 
When  all  the  fairy  people 

From  elf-land  come  away. 

"  And  when  thou  art  in  lonesome  gleu, 

Keep  by  the  running  burn. 
And  do  not  pi  nek  the  strawberry  flower 

Nor  break  the  lady-fern. 

"  But  think  not  of  the  fairy  folk, 

Lest  mischief  should  befall ; 
Think  only  of  poor  Amy, 

And  how  thou  lov'st  us  all. 
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'  Trt  keep  good  beart,  my  Mabel, 

If  tfaoa  the  &ihes  see. 
And  give  them  kindlj  aiwwcr 

If  tfaej  ■booki  fpeak  U>  thee. 

«*  And  when  into  the  fir-wood 
Hioa  go'et  for  Cteota  brown. 

Do  not,  like  idle  children. 
Go  wandefing  op  and  down. 

Bat,  fill  thy  little  apron. 
My  child,  with  earnest  apeed ; 

And  that  ihoa  break  do  hving  bough 
Within  the  wtiod,  lake  heed. 

"  For  Ihey  are  cpitefol  browniea 

Who  in  the  wood  abide. 
So  be  thoQ  careful  of  this  thin^ 

hut  evil  abouki  betide. 

•■But  think  not.  little  Mabel, 
Whilst  thoQ  art  in  the  wood. 

Of  dwarfiah,  wilful  browniea. 
Bat  of  the  Father  good. 

*  And  when  thou  goeat  to  the  ■pring. 
To  fetch  the  water  thence. 

Do  not  disturb  the  little  atreanip 
Lest  thia  ahoold  gi?e  offence. 

**  For  the  queen  of  all  the  fidriet 
She  k>vea  that  water  bright  ; 

I  're  seen  her  drinking  there  myaelf 
On  many  a  sammer  nighL 

**  Biit  8he*8  a  gracioos  lady. 
And  her  thoo  need'at  not  fear ; 

Only  diaturb  thoo  not  the  atream. 
Nor  apill  the  water  clear.**' 

*■  Now  all  thia  I  will  heed,  mother, 

Will  IK>  word  diaobey, 
And  wait  up(»  the  grandmother 

This  livelong  summer  day!'* 

PART  II. 

Away  tripped  little  Mabel, 
With  the  wheaten  cake  ao  fine ; 

With  the  new-made  pat  of  butter, 
Aixi  the  little  flaak  of  wine. 

And  long  before  the  aun  was  hot, 
And  rooming  miata  had  cleared. 

Beside  the  good  old  grandmother 
The  willing  child  appeared. 

And  all  her  mother's  message 
She  told  with  right  good-will, 

How  that  the  father  was  away, 
And  the  little  child  was  ilL 

And  then  she  awept  the  hearth  up  clean. 
And  then  the  table  apread ; 

And  next  ahe  fed  the  dog  and  bird ; 
And  then  she  made  the  bed. 

•  And  go  now,"  said  the  grandmother, 
'  Ten  paces  down  the  dell. 

And  bring  in  water  for  the  day ; 
Thou  know'st  the  lady-well  I'* 


The  fine  lime  thai  good  Mabel  went. 

Nothing  at  all  aaw  she. 
Except  a  bird  —  a  sky-blue  faiid  — > 
That 


The  next  time  that  good  Mabel  went. 

There  sate  a  lady  bright 
,  Beside  the  welt — e  lady  small. 

All  clothed  in  greoi  and  white. 

A  curtoey  few  made  Mabd. 

And  then  she  stooped  lo  fill 
Her  pitcher  at  the  sparklii^  mpnng. 

Bat  no  drop  did  ahe  i^alL 

«'nioa  art  a  handy  majdm,** 

The  &iry  lady  aaid; 
*  Thoa  haat  not  spilled  a  drop^  nor  jrec 

The  feir  firing  tnobled! 


"Aim!  for  thia  thing  which  tfaoa 

Yet  nay'at  not  oadenland, 
I  give  to  thee  a  better  gift 

Than  hooaea  or  than  land. 

**Thoa  ahalt  do  well.  wfaate*cr  tiioo  deal; 

Aa  thou  haat  done  thia  day ; 
Shalt  have  the  will  and  power  Id 

And  shalt  be  foved  alwayf 


Thus  haling  said,  she  pased  finm  aigfat. 
And  nought  oonkl  Mabel  aee. 

But  the  little  bird,  the  sky-Uoe  bird. 
Upon  the  leafy  tree. 

— **  And  now  go,"  sakl  the  grand  motWr, 

**And  fetch  in  fogots  dry; 
All  in  the  neighbooring  fir-wt>od. 

Beneath  the  trees  they  lie.*' 

Away  went  kind,  good  Mabel, 

Into  the  fir-wood  near, 
Where  all  the  ground  was  dry  and  brown. 

And  the  grass  grew  thin  arid 


She  did  not  wander  up  and  down. 

Nor  yet  a  live  branch  pull. 
But  steadily,  of  the  fallen  bougha 

She  picked  her  apron  fulL 

And  vhen  the  wild -wood  browniea 

Came  sliding  to  her  mind. 
She  drove  them  thence,  as  she  was  told. 

With  home-thoughts  sweet  and  kind. 

But  all  that  while  the  browniea 

Within  tfie  fir- wood  still. 
They  watched  her  how  she  picked  the  wood, 

And  strove  to  do  no  ill. 

**  And  oh,  but  she  ia  small  and  neat," 
Said  one,  **  'twere  shame  to  apite 

A  creature  ao  demure  and  meek, 
A  creature  barmleaa  quite  !** 


**  Look  only,"  said  another, 
**  At  her  little  gown  of  blue ; 

At  the  kerchief  pinned  about  her  head. 
And  at  her  little  shoe !" 
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"  Oh,  bat  she  !■  •  comely  child.* 

Sud  a  thifd,  '*aiid  we  will  lay 
A  good-luck-penny  in  her  path, 

A  boon  for  her  thii  day,— 
Seeing  she  broke  no  living  wood; 

No  Uve  thing  did  affiay." 

With  that  the  ■mallest  penny. 

Of  the  fineit  tilFcr  oro^ 
Upon  the  dry  and  slippery  path, 

lay  Mabel's  feet  before. 

With  joy  she  picked  the  penny  np, 

The  faiiy  penny  good; 
And  with  her  ftgots  dry  and  brown 

Went  wondering  from  the  wood. 

''Now  she  hM  that,"  said  the  browniei, 

**  Let  flax  be  ever  ao  dear, 
Will  bay  her  ck>thes  of  the  veiy  beat, 

For  many  and  many  a  year*." 

—  "And  go,  now  "said  the  gnndmother, 

"Since  falling  is  the  dew, 
3o  down  onto  the  lonesome  gleo. 

And  milk  the  motherewer 

All  down  into  the  lonesome  glen, 
Through  copses  thick  and  wild ; 

Throagh  moist,  rank  grass,  by  trickling  streams, 
Went  on  the  willing  child. 

And  when  she  came  to  lonesome  glen. 

She  kept  beside  the  bam, 
And  neither  plucked  the  strawberry-flower, 

Nor  broke  the  lady-fern. 

And  while  she  milked  the  mother-ewe 

Within  the  lonesome  glen. 
She  wished  that  little  Amy 

Were  strong  and  well  again. 

And  soon  es  she  had  thought  this  thought, 

She  heard  a  coming  sound, 
As  if  a  thousand  friry-folk 

Were  gathering  all  around. 

And  then  she  heard  a  little  voice. 

Shrill  as  the  midge's  wing. 
That  spake  aloud,  <*  a  human  child 

Is  here — yet  mark  this  thing! 

"The  iMiy-lera  is  all  nnbroke. 

The  strawberry-flower  unta'en ! 
What  shall  be  done  for  her,  who  still 

From  mischief  can  refiain  I" 

*■  Give  her  a  iiiiry-cake !"  said  one, 
''Grant  her  a  wish  !*'  said  three ; 
The  latest  wish  that  she  hath  wished,** 
Said  all,  "  whatever  it  be !" 

^Kind  Mabel  heard  the  words  they  spake. 

And  from  the  lonesome  glen. 
Unto  the  good  old  grandmother 

Went  gladly  back  again. 


llius  happened  it  to  Mabel 
On  that  Midsummer^ay, 

And  these  three  faiiy-blessings 
She  took  with  her  away. 

—  Tia  good  to  make  all  duty  sweet. 

To  be  alert  and  kind ; 
Tis  good,  like  little  Mabel, 

To  have  a  willing  mind! 


A  CHRISTMAS   CAROL 

Awake,  arise,  good  Christians,  ' 

Let  nothing  you  dismay; 
Remember  Christ  our  Saviour 

Was  bom  upon  this  day! 

The  selfsame  moon  was  shining 

That  now  is  in  the  sky. 
When  a  holy  band  of  angels 

Came  down  fiom  God  on  high. 

Came  down  cm  clouds  of  glory. 

Arrayed  in  shining  light. 
Unto  the  shepherd-people, 

Who  watched  their  flocks  by.night 

And  through  the  midnight  silence 

The  heavenly  host  began, 
"Glory  to  God  the  highest; 

On  earth  good-will  to  man! 

**Fear  not,  we  bring  good  tidings. 

For,  on  this  happy  mom. 
The  promised  one,  the  Saviour, 

In  Bethlehem  town  is  bom !" 

Up  rose  the  joyful  shepherds 
From  the  ground  whereon  they  lay, 

As  ye  should  rise,  good  Christians, 
TohaU  this  blessU  day! 

Up  rose  the  simple  shepherds, 

All  with  a  joyful  mind ; 
"And  let  us  go,  with  speed,"  said  they, 

"This  holy  chUd  to  find!" 

Not  in  a  kingly  palace 
The  son  of  God  they  Ibund, 

But  in  a  lowly  manger 
Where  oxen  fed  around. 

The  glorious  king  of  heaven ; 

The  Lord  of  all  the  earth, 
In  mercy  condescended 

To  be  of  humble  birth. 

Tliere  worshipped  him  the  wise  men. 

As  pro]^efii  had  foretold ; 
And  laid  their  gifls  before  him, 

Frankincense,  myrrh,  and  gold. 

Long  looked  the  simple  shepherds^ 

With  holy  wonder  stirred. 
Then  praitckl  God  for  all  the  things 

Which  they  had  seen  and  heard. 
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And  homeward  went  rejoicing 
Upon  that  Chrittmaa  mom, 

Declaring  unto  every  one, 
That  JesuB  Christ  was  born. 

That  he  was  bom»  —  the  Savioar, 
The  promised  one  of  old ; 

That  they  had  seen  the  son  of  God 
To  every  one  they  told. 

And.  like  unto  the  shepherds. 
We  wander  far  and  near, 

And  bid  ye  wake,  good  Christians, 
The  joyful  news  to  hear. 

Awake,  arise,  good  Christians, 
Let  nothing  you  dismay. 

Remember  Christ  the  Saviour 
Was  bom  upon  this  day ! 


LITTLE   CHILDREN. 

Sporting  through  the  forest  wide ; 
Playing  by  the  water^side ; 
Wandering  o'er  the  heathy  fells ; 
Down  within  the  woodland  dells ; 
All  among  the  mountain  wild, 
Dwelleth  many  a  little  child ! 
In  the  baron's  hall  of  pride ; 
By  the  poor  man's  dull  fireside : 


'Mid  the  mighty,  'mid  the  mean, 
little  children  may  be  seen, 
Like  the  flowers  that  spnng  up  feir. 
Bright  and  countless,  everywhere! 

In  the  far  isles  of  the  main ; 
In  the  desert's  lone  domain ; 
In  the  savage  mountain-glen, 
'Mong  the  tribes  of  swarthy  men ; 
Wheresoe'er  a  foot  hath  gone : 
Wheresoe'er  the  sun  hath  shone 
On  a  league  of  peopled  ground, 
little  children  may  be  found ! 

Blessings  on  them !  they  in  me 
Move  a  kindly  sympathy. 
With  their  wishes,  hopes,  and  fean  ; 
With  their  laughter  and  their  team; 
With  their  wonder  so  intense. 
And  their  small  experience! 

Little  children,  not  alone 
On  the  wide  earth  are  ye  known, 
'Mid  its  labours  and  its  cares, 
'Mid  its  sufierings  and  its  snares. 
Free  from  sorrow,  free  from  strife. 
In  the  world  of  love  and  life. 
Where  no  sinful  thing  hath  trod ; 
In  the  presence  of  your  God. 
Spotless,  blameless,  glorified, 
Dttle  children,  ye  abide! 


MvXiu  nnrt  iFlotoevs,  uwn  otfietr  eounttfi  Sfiiiiit». 
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PREFACE. 


This  volume  has  been  written  literally  among 
Birds  and  Flowers ;  and  has  been  my  pleasant  occu* 
pation  through  the  last  summer  months ;  and  now  it 
is  completed,  my  earnest  wish  is,  that  it  may  convey 
to  many  a  young  heart  a  relish  for  Ihe  enjoyment  of 
quiet,  country  pleasures ;  a  love  for  every  living  crea- 
ture, and  that  strong  sympathy  which  roust  grow  in 
every  pure  heart  for  the  great  human  family. 

West-End  Cottage,  Esher, 
September  28th,  1837. 


THE  STORMY  PETEREL. 

O  STORMY,  Stormy,  Peterel, 

Come  rest  thee,  bird,  awhile; 

There  is  no  storm,  believe  me, 
Anigh  this  summer  isle. 

Come,  rMt  thy  waving  pinions ; 

Alight  thee  down  by  me ; 
And  tell  me  somewhat  of  the  lore 

Thou  learnest  on  the  sea ! 

Dost  hear  beneath  the  ocean 

The  gathering  tempest  form? 

See'st  thou  afiir  the  little  cloud 
That  grows  into  the  storm  ? 

How  is  it  in  the  billowy  depths  — 
Doth  sea-weed  heave  and  swell  ? 

And  is  a  sound  of  coming  woe 

Rung  from  each  cavemed  shell  f 

Dost  watch  the  stormy  sunset 
In  tempests  of  the  west ; 

And  see  the  old  moon  riding  slow 

With  the  new  moon  on  her  breast  7 
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Doit  mane  the  billowB  heaving 

Before  the  coming  gale; 
And  acmm  for  joy  of  every  lound 

That  toroB  the  aeaman  palef 

Are  gusty  teropesta  mirth  to  thee  t 
Lov*at  thou  the  lightning's  flash ; 

The  boooung  of  the  mountain  waves— 
The  thunder's  deafening  crash  ? 

0  stormy,  stormy  Peterel, 
Thou  art  a  bird  of  woe ! 

Yet  would  I  thou  could'st  tell  me  half 
Of  the  misery  thou  dost  know ! 

There  was  a  ship  went  down  last  night,- 

A  good  ship  and  a  fitir; 
A  costly  freight  within  her  lay, 

And  many  a  soul  was  there ! 

The  night-black  storm  was  over  her, 
And  'neeth  the  cavemed  wave : 

In  all  her  strength  she  perished, 
Nor  skill  of  man  could  save. 

The  cry  of  her  great  agony 
Went  upward  to  the  sky ; 

She  perished  in  her  strength  and  pride, 
Nor  human  aid  was  nigh. 

But  thou,  0  stormy  Peterel, 

Went'st  screaming  o'er  the  foam  ;— 
Are  there  no  tidings  from  that  ship 

Which  thou  canst  carry  home  f 

Tes !  He  who  raised  the  tempest  up, 
Sustained  each  drooping  one; 

And  Ckxl  was  present  in  the  storm. 
Though  human  aid  was  none! 


THE  POOR  MAN'S  GARDEN. 

Ah  yes,  the  poor  man's  garden ! 

It  is  great  joy  to  me, 
This  little,  precious  piece  of  ground 

Before  his  door  to  see! 

The  rich  man  has  his  gardeners, — 
His  gardeners  3roung  and  old ; 

He  never  takes  a  spade  in  hand. 
Nor  worketh  in  the  mould. 

It  is  not  with  the  poor  man  so, — 
Wealth,  servants,  he  has  none ; 

And  all  the  work  that's  done  for  him 
Must  by  himself  be  done. 

All  day  upon  some  weary  task 
He  toileth  with  good  will; 

And  back  he  comes,  at  set  of  sun, 
His  gaiden-plot  to  till. 

The  rich  man  in  his  garden  walks. 
And  *neath  his  garden  trees ; 

Wrapped  in  a  dream  of  other  things. 
He  seems  to  take  his  ease. 
11  Q 


One  moment  he  beholds  his  flowers, 

\  The  next  they  are  forgot: 
He  eateth  of  his  rarest  fruits 
As  though  he  ate  them  not 

It  is  not  with  the  poor  man  so ;  — 
He  knows  each  inch  of  ground. 

And  every  single  plant  and  flower 
That  grows  within  its  bound. 

He  knows  where  grow  his  wall-floweis, 
And  when  they  will  be  out ; 

His  moss-rose,  and  convolvulus 
That  twines  lus  pales  about 

He  knows  his  red  swee^wiIliams ; 

And  the  stocks  that  cost  him  dearr— 
That  well-set  row  of  orimsonstocks. 

For  he  bought  the  seed  last  year. 

And  though  unto  the  rich  man 
The  cost  of  flowers  jb  nought 

A  sixpence  to  a  poor  man 

b  toil,  and  care,  and  thought 

And  here  is  his  potatoe-bed. 

All  well-grown,  strong,  and  green ; 
How  could  a  rich  man's  heart  leap  up 

At  anything  so  mean! 

But  he,  the  poor  man,  sees  his  crop, 
And  a  thankful  man  is  he, 

For  he  thinks  all  through  the  winter 
How  rich  his  board  will  be 

And  how  his  merry  little  ones 
Beside  the  Are  will  stand, 

Each  with  a  large  potatoe 
In  a  round  and  rosy  hand. 

The  rich  man  has  his  wall-fruits. 

And  his  delicious  vines; 
His  fruit  for  every  season ; 

His  melons  and  his  pine& 

The  poor  man  has  his  gooseberries ; 

His  curranti  white  and  red; 
His  apple  and  his  damson  tree. 

And  a  little  strawberry-bed. 

A  happy  man  he  thinks  himself; 

A  man  that's  passing  well,-^ 
To  have  some  fruit  for  the  children, 

And  aome  besides  to  sell. 

Around  the  rich  man's  trellissed  bower 
Gay,  costly  t;reepers  run ; 

The  poor  man  has  his  scarlet-beans 
To  screen  him  from  the  sun. 

And  there  before  the  little  bench, 
O'ershadowed  by  the  bower, 

Grow  southern-wood  and  lemon-thyraa. 
Sweet-pea  and  gilliflower; 

And  pinks  and  clove-carnations. 
Rich-scented  side  by  side; 

And  at  each  end  a  hollyhock. 

With  an  edge  of  London-pride. 
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And  hAro  comet  the  old  grandmodmr, 
When  her  day's  work  \b  done ; 

And  here  they  bring  the  sickly  babe 
To  cheer  it  in  the  siin. 

And  here,  on  Sabbath-mornings, 
The  good  man  comes  to  get 

His  Sunday  nosegay,  moss-rose  bud. 
White  pink,  and  mignonette. 

And  here,  on  Sabbath-evenings, 

Until  the  stars  are  out, 
With  a  little  one  in  either  hand, 

He  walketh  all  about 

For  though  his  garden-plot  is  small, 

Him  doth  it  satisfy; 
For  there 's  no  inch  of  all  his  ground 

That  does  not  fill  his  eye. 

It  is  not  with  the  rich  man  thus ; 

For  though  his  grounds  are  wide. 
He  looks  beyond,  and  yet  beyond. 

With  soul  unsatidied. 

Yes !  in  the  poor  man*s  garden  grow 
Far  more  than  herbs  and  flowers ;  — 

Kind  thoughts,  contentment,  peace  of  mind. 
And  joy  for  weary  hours. 


THE  APPLE-TREE. 

Let  them  sing  of  bright  red  gold  { 

Let  them  sing  of  silver  fair ; 
Sing  of  ail  that's  on  the  earth, 

All  that's  in  thoiair; 
All  that 's  in  the  sonny  air. 

All  that's  in  the  sea; 
And  I  '11  sing  a  song  as  rare 

Of  the  apple-tree ! 
The  red-bloomed  apple-tree; 
The  red-cheeked  apple-tree ; 
That's  the  tree  for  you  and  me, 

The  ripe,  rosy  apple-tree ! 

Learned  men  have  learned  books. 

Which  they  ponder  day  and  night ; 
Easier  leaves  than  thein  I  read,  — 

Blossoms  pink  and  white; 
Blossom-leaves  all  pink  and  white, 

Wherein  I  can  see 
Charactered,  as  clear  as  light, 

The  old  apple-tree; 
The  gold-cheeked  apple-tree; 
The  red-streaked  apple-tree; 
All  the  fruit  that  groweth  on 

The  ripe,  rosy  apple-tree ! 

Autumn  comes,  and  our  good-man 

Soon  as  harvest-toil  is  o'er. 
Speculates  on  apple-crops  — 

Be  they  less  or  more; 
I  could  tell  him ;  less^^r  more 

Is  well-known  to  me  ; 
I  have  eyes  that  see  the  core 

Of  the  apple*tree ; 


The  old,  moHy  apjde-me ; 
The  young,  gkissy  apple-tree; 
Scathed  or  sound,  the  country 
I  know  every  apple^ree! 

Winter  comes,  as  winter  will. 

Bringing  dark  days,  frost,  and 
But  the  apple  is  in  vogue 

At  the  Christmaa-time; 
At  the  merry  Christmas-time 

Folks  are  fall  of  glee ; 
Then  they  bring  out  apples  prime. 

Of  the  primest  tree; 
Theh  you  the  roast-apple  see 
While  they  toast  the  apple-trea» 
Singing,  with  a  jolly  chime. 

Of  the  brave  old  apple-tree! 


THE  HERON. 


Lo!  there  the  hermit  of  the 

The  ghost  of  ages  dim. 
The  fisher  of  the  soUtudes, 

Stands  by  the  river's  brim! 

Old  Heron,  in  the  feudal  timee. 

Beside  the  forest  stream. 
And  by  the  moorland  waters. 

Thus  didst  thou  love  to  dream. 

And  over  towers  and  castles  high. 

And  o'er  the  armed  men. 
Skirmishing  on  the  border-hinda. 

Or  crouching  in  the  glen; 

Thy  heavy  wings  were  seen  to  flit, 
Thy  azure  shape  was  known 

To  pilgrim  and  to  anchorite. 

In  deserts  scorched  and  lone. 

Old  Heron,  in  those  foudal  timee 
Thou  wast  in  dangerous  grace. 

Secured  by  mandates  and  by  laws 
All  for  the  royal  chase. 

No  meaner  head  might  plot  thy  death 
Than  one  which  wore  a  crown ; 

No  meaner  hand  might  loose  the  shall. 
From  the  skies  to  strike  thee  down. 

And  out  come  trooping  courtly  damei^ 

And  men  of  high  degree. 
On  steeds  caparisoned  in  gold, 
.   With  bridles  ringing  free. 

Came  king  and  queen ;  came  warrior  atout ; 

Came  lord  and  lady  &ir. 
All  gallant,  beautiful,  and  bold. 

Into  the  autumn  air. 

The  a\)bot  and  the  bishop  grave. 

The  monk  with  crown  new-shorn. 

Who  sore  did  rue  their  ravaged  stew  * 
In  the  last  Lent  forlorn. 


^  Fish-pond. 
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Thfi  keepers  with  their  doge  in  leadi; 

The  fiJoonen  before, 
Who  prondiy  on  their  ituidy  writti 

The  hooded  tercel  bore. 

And  in  thy  solitary  haants 

By  stream  or  sedgy  mere, 
The  laugh,  the  shoot,  the  cries  of  do|^ 

And  men,  came  to  thine  ear. 

And  starting  from  thy  reverie. 
And  springing  from  the  bent» 

Into  the  air,  irom  joyous  hearts^ 
Another  shout  was  sent. 

Vp,  up,  into  the  axore  skies 

On  drcUng  pinions  strong. 
Fair  eyes  pursued  thy  mounting  course 

While  the  ftlcon  sped  along. 

Up,  up,  into  the  azure  skies 

Thy  strenuous  pinions  go. 
While  shouts  and  cries,  and  wondering  eyes, 

Still  reach  thee  from  below ; 
But  higher,  and  higher,  like  a  spirit  of  fire, 

Slill  o*er  thee  hangs  thy  foe ; 

Thy  cruel  fi)e,  still  seeking 

With  one  down-plunging  aim. 

To  strike  thy  precious  life 
For  ever  from  thy  frame! 

But  doomed  perhaps,  es  down  he  darts 

Swift  as  the  rushing  wind. 
Impaled  upon  thy  up-turned  beak. 

To  leave  hk  own  behind. 

Old  Heron,  all  those  times  are  pest, 
Those  jocund  troops  are  fied ; 

The  king,  the  queen,  the  keepers  green. 
The  dogs,  the  hawks  are  dead! 

In  many  a  minster's  solemn  gloom. 

In  shattered  abbeys  lone. 
Lie  all  thy  crowned  enemies. 

In  midnight  vaults  of  stone! 

The  towers  are  torn,  the  gates  outworn. 

Portcullis,  moat,  and  mound 
Are  vanished  all,  or  faintly  mark 

Some  rarely-trodden  ground. 

O'er  all  those  abbeys,  convents,  all 
Those  chantries  and  crosses, 

Where  thou  didst  glide  past  in  thy  pride. 
Grow  tawny  ferns  and  masses. 

Where  banners  waved,  the  ivy  grows;— 

Baronial  times  are  o'er! 
The  forests  now  are  cornfields  green. 

Green  is  the  lakelet's  shore. 

Where  grew  the  furze,  now  runs  the  fence ; 

Where  waved  the  wild-nish  free. 
And  whittled  moorland-grasses  sere. 

Fat  cattle  roam  the  lea. 


The  bow  is  gone,  the  hawk  is  thrown 

For  ever  from  the  hand; 
And  now  we  hve  a  bookish  face, 

All  in  a  cultured  land. 

Yet  here  and  there  some  remnant 
Of  those  old  woodland  times ; 

Some  waste  lies  brown ;  some  forest  spreads; 
Some  rocky  streamlet  chimes. 

And  there,  beside  the  waters. 

On  moorland  and  on  wold, 
I  find  thee  watching  still. 

Thou  fisherman  of  old. 

Oh  fair,  fiur  is  the  forest. 

When  summer  is  in  prime! 
Aixl  I  love  to  lie  by  mountain  lake. 

On  its  slopes  of  heath  and  thyme ! 

In  the  thyme  so  richly  fragrant,     ^^ 
In  the  heath  that  bkxims  so  ftir, 

And  list  the  quaint  bird-voices 
From  the  moorland  and  the  air. 

All  those  that  lead  their  sweetest  lives 

Far  from  the  haunt  of  men. 
Are  sending  forth  their  gladnees 
In  many  a  wild  cry  then. 

The  curlew  and  the  plover. 

The  gor-cock  on  the  brae. 
Send,  with  the  singing  of  the  lark. 

Their  voices  far  away! 

The  coot  and  moor-hen  from  the  reeds^ 

Or  where  the  waters  run 
Crystal  and  warm  and  glittering. 

O'er  the  pebbles  in  the  sun. 

And  from  the  air,  in  circling  flight. 

Comes  suddenly  the  crowd 
Of  all  the  wild-duck  army. 

With  pinions  rustling  loud; 

And,  dashing  down  into  the  lake. 

The  splashing  waters  bound 
In  drqps  and  showers  of  silver. 

And  in  snow-flakes  all  around. 

Such  is  the  joy  that  wakens. 

That  clamours,  and  that  lives. 

In  all  the  winged  creatures, 
Where  nature  still  survives; 

Where  nature  still  survives 
In  her  regions  wild  and  free ; 

So  lives  in  all  her  creatures. 
Old  fisherman,  but  thee ! 

Whene'er  I  meet  thee.  Heron, 

By  river  broad  and  deep. 
Where  mountain-torrents  run  and  moan 

Or  ponded  watera  sleep ; 

By  tarns  upon  the  naked  hills; 

In  stony  regions  grey. 
Or  wading  in  the  sounding  sea 

Amid  the  hissing  spray: 
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Whene'er  I  see  thee,  Heron, 

Thy  cheer  ii  silent  still ; 
Solemnly  watching  by  the  wave, 

Or  o'er  the  dusky  hill, 

Waving  thy  shadowy  wings 
In  motion  grave  and  slow, 

like  a  spirit  of  the  solemn  post 
That  museth  on  its  woe ! 

Like  one  that  in  all  present  joy 

Finds  no  congenial  tone. 
For  his  heart  is  in  the  perished  post, 

And  seeketh  that  alone! 

Then  hail  to  thee,  old  Heron, 
Flit  on  from  dream  to  dream; 

Be  yet  tBe  watcher  on  the  shore. 
The  spirit  of  the  stream ; 

For  still  at  sight  of  thee  come  back 
The  storied  times  of  old ; 

The  jovial  hawking-troin,  the  chase, 
The  sturdy  bowmen  bold. 

Still  wandering  over  cultured  fields, 
Or  'mid  the  human  throng. 

Come  back  the  feudal  casUe, 
The  harper  and  his  song. 

And  it  is  pleasant  thus  to  dream 
In  this  kingdom  of  the  free, 

Now  laws  are  strong  and  roads  are  good. 
Of  outlaw  'neath  his  tree. 

Now  knowledge  falls  like  sunshine, 
And  peace  walks  in  our  towns  — 

Oh  pleasant  are  the  feudal  days 

And  the  bloody  strife  of  crowns ! 

Then  hail  to  thee,  old  Heron! 

Flit  on  to  lakes  and  streams ; 
And  by  their  whalers  dreaming. 

Still  prompt  these  pleasant  dreams! 


THE   ROSE   OF   MAY. 

Ah  there  *s  the  lily,  marble  pale, 
The  bonny  broom,  the  cistus  frail. 
The  rich  sweet-pea,  the  iris  blue. 

The  larkspur  with  its  peacock  hue ; 

Each  one  is  fair,  yet  hold  I  will 
That  the  rose  of  May  is  fairer  still. 

Tia  grand  'neath  palace-walls  to  grow ; 
To  blaze  where  lords  and  ladies  go; 
To  hang  o'er  marble  founts,  and  shine 
In  modem  gardens  trim  and  fine ;  — 
But  the  rose  of  May  is  only  seen 
Where  the  great  of  other  days  have  been. 

The  house  is  mouldering  stone  by  stone ; 
The  garden-walks  are  overgrown ; 
The  flowers  are  low,  the  weeds  are  high ; 
The  fountain-stream  is  choked  and  dry ; 
The  dial-stone  with  moss  is  green. 
Where'er  the  rose  of  May  is  seen. 


The  rose  of  May  its  pride  displayed 
Along  the  old  stone  balustrade ; 
And  ancient  ladies,  quaintly  dight» 
In  its  pink  blossoms  took  delight. 
And  on  the  steps  would  make  a  stand. 
To  scent  its  sweetness,  fan  in  band. 

Long  have  been  dead  those  ladies  gay  i 
Their  very  heira  have  passed  away ; 
And  their  old  portraits,  prim  and  tall. 
Are  mouldering  in  the  mouldering  hall ; 
The  terrace  and  the  balustrade 
lie  broken,  weedy,  and  decayed. 

But,  lithe  and  tall,  the  rose  of  May 
Shoofii  upward  through  the  ruin  grey. 
With  scented  flower,  and  leaf  pale-green. 
Such  rose  as  it  hath  ever  been ; 
Left,  like  a  noble  deed,  to  grace 
The  memory  of  an  ancient  race ! 

What  exact  species  of  rose  this  is  I  do  not  know; 
it  appears  not  to  be  approved  of  in  modem  gardens, 
— at  least  if  it  be,  it  is  so  much  altered  by  cultivatka 
as  to  have  lost  much  of  its  primitive  character.  1 
saw  it  in  three  different  situations  in  Nottingham- 
shire. In  the  small  remains  of  gardens  and  old  Isby- 
rinihine  shrubbery  at  Awthorpe  Hall, — which,  when 
we  were  there,  had  just  been  taken  down. — the  rea- 
dence  of  the  good  Colonel  John  Hutchinaon  and  hii 
sweet  wife  Lucy ; — in  the  very  gardens  which,  ss 
she  relates  in  his  life,  he  laid  out  and  took  so  much 
pleasure  in.  It  was  growing  also,  with  tall  shoots 
and  abundance  of  flowers,  in  the  most  forlorn  of  gar- 
dens at  an  old  place  called  Burton  Grange,  a  hoots 
so  desolate  and  deserted  as  to  have  gained  from  a 
poetical  friend  of  ours  the  appropriate  name  of  Tike 
Dead  House,  It  was  a  dreary  and  moat  lonesooie 
place ;  the  very  bricks  of  which  it  ^a-as  built  wers 
bleached  by  long  exposure  to  wind  and  weather; 
there  seemed  no  life  within  or  about  it.  Every  trace 
of  furniture  and  wainscot  was  gone  from  its  interior, 
and  its  principal  rooms  were  the  depositories  of  old 
ploughs  and  disused  ladders ;  yet  still  its  roof,  floon, 
and  windows  were  in  decent  repair.  It  had  once 
upon  a  time  been  a  well-conditioned  house  ;  had  be«i 
moated,  and  its  garden-wall  had  been  terminated  by 
stately  stone  pilian  surmounted  by  well-cut  urns,  one 
of  which,  at  the  time  we  were  there,  lay  overgrown 
with  grass  in  the  ground  beneath ;  the  other,  afler  a 
similar  fall,  had  been  replaced,  but  with  the  wrong 
end  uppermost  To  add  still  more  to  ils  l<Miesome- 
ness,  thick,  wild  woods  encompassed  it  on  three  side^ 
whence  of  an  evening,  and  often  too  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  came  the  voices  of  owls  and  other  gloomy 
wood-creatures. 

*'  There 's  not  a  flower  In  the  garden,"  said  a  wo> 
man  who,  with  her  husband  and  child,  we  found,  to 
our  astonishment,  inhabiting  what  had  once  been  th 
scullery, — "  not  a  flower  but  fever-few  and  the  ns». 
of  May,  and  you  '11  not  think  it  worth  getting."  She 
was  mistaken ;  I  was  delighted  to  find  this  sweet  and 
favourite  rose  in  so  ruinous  a  situation. 

Again,  we  found  it  in  the  gardens  of  Annesley  HoQ, 
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ihat  most  poetical  of  old  mansions ;  and  the  ancient 
Housekeeper,  at  that  time  its  sole  inhabitant,  pointed 
>ut  this  flower  with  a  particalar  emphasis.  **And 
Here's  the  rose  of  May,"  said  she,  drawing  out  a 
(lender  spray  from  a  tangle  of  jessamine  that  hung 
ibout  the  stone- work  of  the  terrace ;  **  a  main  pretty 
thing,  though  there's  little  store  set  by  it  now-a* 
days!" 


THE   DOR. HAWK. 

Fern-owl,  Chum-owl,  or  Goet-sucker, 
Night-jar,  Dor-hawk,  or  whate'er 

Be  thy  name  among  a  dozen,  — 

Whip-poor- Will's  and  Who-are-you's  cousin* 

Chuck- Will's-widow's  near  relation, 

Thou  art  at  thy  night  vocation. 
Thrilling  the  still  evening  air! 

In  the  dark  brown  wood  beyond  us, 

Where  the  night  lies  dusk  and  deep ; 

Where  the  fox  his  furrow  maketh, 

Wheie  the  tawny  owl  awoketh 
Nightly  from  his  day-long  sleep ; 

There  Dor-hawk  is  thy  abiding, 

Meadow  green  is  not  for  thee ; 
While  the  aspen  branches  shiver, 
'Mid  the  roaring  of  the  river. 

Comes  thy  chirring  voice  to  me. 

Bird,  thy  form  I  never  looked  on, 

And  to  see  it  do  not  care ; 
Thou  hast  been,  end  thou  art  only 
As  a  voice  of  forests  lonely, 

Heard  and  dwelling  only  there. 

Bringing  thoughts  of  dusk  and  shadow ; 

Trees  huge-branched  in  ceaseless  change ; 
Pallid  nigh^moths,  spectre-seeming ; 
All  a  silent  land  of  dreaming. 

Indistinct  and  large  and  strange. 

Be  thou  thus,  and  thus  I  prize  thee 

More  than  knowing  thee  face  to  face, 
Head  and  beak  and  leg  and  feather, 
Kept  from  harm  of  touch  and  weather, 
Underneath  a  fine  glass  case. 

I  can  read  of  thee,  and  find  out 

How  thou  fliest,  fast  or  slow ; 
Of  thee  in  the  north  and  south  too. 
Of  thy  great  moustachioed  mouth  too» 

And  thy  Latm  name  also^ 

Bat,  Do^hawk,  I  love  thee  better 

While  thy  voice  unto  me  seems 
C6ming  o*er  the  evening  meadows. 
From  a  dork  brown  land  of  shadows, 
like  a  pleasant  voice  of  dreams ! 

This  singular  bird,  which  is  found  m  every  part 
of  the  old  world,  as  well  in  the  cold  regions  of  Sibe- 
ria, as  in  the  hot  jungles  of  India,  and  the  lion-haunted 
forests  of  Africa,  has,  as  we  have  said,  a  large  class 
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of  relations  also  in  America:  the  Whip-poor>Will, 
the  Willy-come.go,  the  Work-away,  and  the  Who- 
are-you?  being  all  of  the  same  family.  In  Africa 
and  among  the  American  Indians  these  birds  are 
looked  upon  wiib  reverence  or  fear;  for,  by  some 
they  are  supposed  to  be  haunted  by  the  dead,  and  by 
others  to  be  obedient  to  gloomy  or  evil  spirits.  The 
Dor-Hawk  of  our  own  country  ha&  been  subject  to 
slander,  as  his  name  of  the  goatsucker  shows.  This 
name  originated  of  course  in  districts  where  goatt 
were  used  for  milking,  and  furnished,  no  doubt,  an 
excuse  for  the  false  herd,  who  stole  the  milk  and 
blamed  the  bird. 

The  Dor-Uawk,  like  the  owl,  is  not  seen  in  the 
day ;  and  like  it  also,  is  on  inhabitant  of  wild  and 
gloomy  scenes ;  heathy  tracks  abounding  in  fern ; 
moors,  and  old  woods.  It  is  so  regular  in  the  lime 
of  beginning  its  nightly  cry,  that  ^xxl  old  Gilbert 
White  declares,  it  appeared  to  him  to  strike  up  ex- 
actly when  the  report  of  the  Portsmouth  evening  gun 
was  heard.  He  says  also,  that  its  voice,  which  re- 
sembles the  loud  purring  of  a  cat,  occasions  a  singu- 
lar vibration  even  in  solid  buildings ;  for  that,  as  he 
and  some  of  his  neighbours  sate  in  a  hermitage  on  • 
steep  hill-side,  where  they  had  been  taking  tea,  • 
Dor-Hawk  alighted  on  the  little  cross  at  the  top,  and 
uttered  his  cry,  making  the  walls  of  the  building 
sensibly  vibrate,  to  the  winder  of  all  the  company. 

I  can  give  no  anecdotes  of  the  bird  from  my  own 
experience.  I  know  him  best  by  his  voice,  heard 
mostly  from  scenes  of  a  wild  and  picturesque  char- 
acter, in  the  gloom  and  shadow  of  evening,  or  in  the 
deep  calm  of  summer  moonlight.  I  heard  him  first 
in  a  black,  solemn-looking  wood,  between  Houghton 
Tower,  and  Pleasington  Priory,  in  Lancashire.  Since 
then  I  have  become  familiar  with  his  voice  in  the 
pleasant  woods  of  Winte^down,  ond  Claremont,  in 
Surrey. 


THE  OAK-TREE. 

Sing  for  the  Oak-Tree, 

The  monarch  of  the  wood  ; 
Sing  for  the  Oak-tree, 

That  groweth  green  and  good ; 
That  groweth  broad  and  branching 

Within  the  forest  shade ; 
That  groweth  now,  and  yet  shall  grow 

When  we  are  lowly  laid! 

The  Oak-Tree  was  on  acora  once. 

And  fell  upon  the  earth; 
And  sun  and  showers  nourished  it. 

And  gave  the  Oak-tree  birth. 
The  little  sprouting  Oak-Tree! 

Two  leaves  it  had  at  fint. 
Till  sun  and  showers  had  nourished  it. 

Then  out  the  branches  buisL 

The  little  sapling  Oak-Tree! 

Its  root  was  like  a  thread. 
Till  the  kindly  earth  had  nourished  it. 

Then  out  it  freely  spread : 
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On  thii  ade  and  oa  tint  ade 

It  gimppM  with'  the  groaDd ; 

And  in  the  andMit,  rifted  rock 
Its  firawn  fiMMing  fimiid* 

The  windf  came,  and  the  lain  fell ; 

The  gusty  tempesU  hlew; 
All,  all  weie  fiieoda  to  the  Oak-Tree, 

And  stronger  yet  it  grew/ 
The  boy  that  saw  the  acorn  fiUl, 

He  feeble  grew  and  grey ; 
But  the  Oak  wssitill  a  thriving  tree. 

And  strengthened  every  day! 

Poor  centaiies  grows  die  Osk-Tree, 

Nor  doth  its  verdare  feil ; 
Its  heart  is  like  the  iroo-wood, 

Iti  bark  tike  plated  mail 
Now,  cut  OS  down  the  Osk-Tree, 

The  monsrch  of  the  wood; 
And  of  its  timbers  stout  and  ftiong 

We'll  build  a  vessel  good! 


The  Osk-Tkee  of  the  ferest 

Both  east  and  west  shall  fly ; 
And  the  blessings  of  a  thousand  lands 

Upon  our  ship  dudl  lie! 
For  she  shall  not  be  a  man^-war. 

Nor  a  pirate  shall  she  be : — 
But  a  noble.  Christian  merchantship^ 

To  sail  upon  the 


Then  sing  fer  the  Osk-Tree, 

The  monarch  of  the  wood; 
Sing  for  the  Oak-Tree, 

That  groweth  green  and  good ; 
That  groweth  broad  and  branching 

Within  the  forest  shade; 
That  groweth  now,  and  yet  whaU  grow. 

When  we  are  lowly  laid ! 


THE  CAROLINA  PARROT. 

PAmmoTS,  with  all  their  cleverness,  are  not  capa- 
ble of  keeping  up  a  dialogue ;  otherwise  we  might 
suppose  sooMthing  like  the  following  to  be  in  cbarao* 
tor  with  their  homoor  and  experience. 

Poll's  Miarnms. 

I  've  heard  of  imp,  I  *ve  heard  of  sprite ; 
Of  feys  and  feiries  of  the  night ; 
Of  that  renowned  fiend  Hobgoblin, 
Running,  racing,  jumping,  hobbling ; 
Of  Puck,  brimful  of  fon ;  also 
Of  roguish  Robin  Goodfeltow. 
I  've  seen  a  hearth  where,  as  is  told. 
Came  Hobthriish  in  the  days  of  old, 
To  make  the  butter,  mend  the  linen. 
And  keep  the  housewife's  wheel  a-spinning. 
I  've  heard  of  pigmies,  piiies,  lares, 
Shoirim,  gemedim,  and  feiries :  — 
And,  Psrrot,  on  my  honest  word, 
I  haidly  think  thou  art  a  bird  ;  -- 


Ihon  art  some  pixy,  quaint  and  qoeer; 

Thou  art  not  canny.  Poll, I  fear! 

Look  at  that  impish  leer  of  thine; 

list  to  thy  scream,  thy  shout,  thy  whloe^ 

And  none  will  doubt  but  thoa  must  bs 

A  enaiure  of  the  feery. 

Or  tell  me,  Pbll,  art  thou  not  kin 

To  Jack  o'  lanthem  ?  Come,  begin ! 

Answer  me.  Poll,  was 't  'mong  the  fiurics 

Thou  learnt  thy  many  strange  vaguiea  f 

Speak,  pretty  Poll! 

Poll. 

Well,  I  doo't  care  if  I  tell  you 
Ton've  got  some  company,  I  see ;  a  short- gentle 

andatall; 
Many  ladies,  loo,  altogether  two  or  three  donsos. 
I  should  not  wonder  if  they  are  some  of  yoor  no 

and  cousins! 
Pny  am  not  I  a  very  fine  bird. 
Green,  and  yellow,  and  scarlet  f  — 

Upon  my  wt 
That  man  has  a  coat  on  like  our  Captain ! 

Captaim. 

Poll,  how  do  you  do,  my  dear  f 
Tou  look  well ;  it 's  fine  living  hero! 

Poll. 

Ha,  Captain,  how  do  you  do  f— Captain,  yoor  hei 

I«y; 

Captain,  I'll  have  the  pleasure  of  diinkiqg  ] 

health  today!  ha!  ha!  ha! 
I  'm  very  glad  to  see  you !— You  remember,  peril 
That  wood  in  Carolina,  the  guns  and  all  the  tmp 
To  be  sure  you  do ! — Ladies,  I  'm  a  Carolina  bin 
Some  come  from  the  East  Indies,  from  the  Cape, 

I  have  heard ; 
But  I  'm  of  Carolina  —  to  the  Kg-bone  lick  1 

been,— 
Now  in  that  country  there  if  something  to  be  set 
Our  Captain  knows  that !  Ay,  Captain,  I  say. 
Do  you  remember  croning  the  Cedar  Swan^i 

particular  day. 
When  I  got  out  of  your  pocket  and  flew  awayf 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  How  it  makeo  me lai 
You'd  a  pretty  chase  after  me! — ha!  ba!  a  pi 

chase! 
And  I  sat  in  the^hiccory  treea,  laughing  in  yoor  f 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  how  I  did  laugh. 
What  cypre88>berrios,  cockle-burrs,  and  beech- 
grew  there! 
Yon  may  look  all  this  country  over,  and  find  i 

anywhere. 
And  what  fun  it  was— me,  and  a  thousand  besid 
To  fly  in  the  meny  sunshine  through  those  fo 

wide. 
And  build  our  nests— Oh,  what  neats  we  had  !- 
Did  you  ever  see  one  of  our  nests,  Captain  I    El 

lad/" 

CATTADf. 

I  've  heard  of  nests  of  cinnamon, 
With  the  great  Phaenix  set  thereon ; 
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And  fwailowi*  netts,  ■>  rich  and  sweet,* 
Of  which  the  Chineae  people  eat; 
Bat  of  your  neeta  I  never  heard. 
What  kind  are  they,  I  pray  thee,  bird  f 

Pareot. 

Nesti!  ha !  ha !  ha !  whatiortof  netti  fhould  they  be? 
Tou  may  fancy  if  yon  pleaae,  bat  you  '11  never  know 

from  me! 
I  never  blab,  not  I !  What  nrt  of  nest  if  built? 
Ha !  ha !  ha !  with  sheets  and  blankets  and  a  fine 

Marseilles  quilt !  ha !  ha  \  ha ! 
Put  it  down  in  your  little  book, — a  four-post  bed,  I 

With  damask  moreen  hangings,  and  made  every  day ! 
ha!  ha!  ha! 
Ob,  how  it  makes  me  laugh !  ha !  ha !  ha ! 
I  shall  split  my  sides  with  laughing  some  of  these 
days!  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Captain. 

Come,  now,  you  silly  prate-a-pace 
Tell  us  about  that  Big-bone  place. 
Where  our  acquaintance  first  began ; 
And  of  those  swamps,  untrode  by  man. 
Where  you  came,  impudent  and  merry, 
For  cockle-burr  and  hackle-beny. 

Parrot. 

Of  the  Big-bone  lick,  did  yon  say  ?•— Ay,  we  used  to 

go  there, 
A  Pbnot  's  very  ibod  of  aslt!  I  teally  declare 
I  ve  seen  ten  thousand  of  us  there  altogether.  — 
A  beautiful  sight  it  was,  in  fine  summer  weather. 
Like  a  grand  velvet  carpet,  of  orange,  green,  and 

yellow. 
Covering  the  ground !  Ah,  Captain !  my  good  fellow, 
I  had  reason  to  rue  the  day  you  came  there  with  your 

gun! 
I  would  laugh  if  I  could,  but  to  me  it  was  no  fun— 

heigh-ho ! 
No  fun  at  all.  Captain,  heigh-ho ! 

Captain. 

Nay,  PoU,  cheer  up,  you  *re  better  here 
Than  at  the  Big-bone  lick,  my  dear! 

Parrot. 

Captain,  how  yon  talk !  we  Parrots  love  each  other- 
There  you  shot  dozens  of  us, — my  fiither  and  my  mo- 

,    ther,— 
I  shall  not  fogei  it  in  a  hurry,— what  vrailing  and 

Cf3ringy— 
What  flying  round  and  rooiid  there  was !  What  com- 
forting the  dying! 
Fou,  yoonelf,  laid  down  your  gun^— overcome  by  the 

sight. 
And  said  you  would  not  shoot  again,  at  least  that 

night ! 
Heigh-ho !  I  am  jdst  ready  to  cry ! 
And  I  think  I  shall  cry  before  I  have  done!    {She 
crit$  like  a  nkOd.) 


There,  now,  I  am  better!  but  my  throat  is  quite  hot; 
Can't  I  have  a  glass  of  water  ? — {She  eoughi.)    Bless 

me,  what  a  cold  1  *ve  got ! 
Do,  shut  that  window,  Jenny,  or  we  shall  all  die  of 

cold; 
And  mend  the  fire,  can't  you,  as  you  already  have 

been  told ! 
And  let 's  have  a  cup  of  tea,  for  I  'm  just  tired  to 

death. 
What  a  shocking  cold  it  is !  and  I  'm  so  short  of 

breath  \—{She  caught  again.) 
{She  tpeakt  in  another  voice.) 
Tea 's  ready,  if  jrou  please.    Ready  is  it  ? 

With  the  water  in  the  pot? 
Tee,  ma'am !  Well,  then,  I  '11  go  and  have  my  tea, 

while  the  mufiSn 's  hot! 

Exit  Poll. 

The  Parrot  of  which  we  have  been  reading,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  the  one  of  which  so  inter- 
esting an  account  is  given  by  Wilson  in  his  American 
Ornithology.  It  was  taken  at  the  Big-bone  lick, 
where  he  witnessed  the  extreme  affection  and  strong 
sympathy  which  the  parrots  have  for  each  other,  and 
of  which  we  have  imagined  our  bird  to  speak.  Its 
merriment,  too,  respecting  the  nests  of  the  tribe,  may 
pass  as  natural,  considering  the  little  light  Wilson 
could  obtaii^  on  the  subject,  and  the  vivacious  mock- 
ery of  the  bird's  disposition,  even  if  it  had  had  the 
power  of  giving  him  the  requisite  information. 

The  parrot  has  been  made  to  speak  of  her  travels 
with  **  the  Captain"  through  the  morasses  and  cedar- 
swamps,  and  of  the  trouble  she  gave  him,  **  when 
many  a  time,"  says  he,  (Wilson)  *'I  was  tempted  to 
abandon  it"  "  And  in  this  manner,"  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "  I  carried  it  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles  in  my 
pocket,  where  it  was  exposed  all  day  to  the  jolting 
of  the  horse,  but  regularly  liberated  at  meal-times 
and  in  the  evening,  at  which  it  always  expressed 
great  satisfaction."  The  Chickasaw  and  the  Chao- 
taw  Indians,  among  whom  he  was  travelling,  collect- 
ed about  him  whenever  he  stopped,  men,  women, 
and  chikiren,  laughing  greatly  at  his  novel  compa- 
nion. Kdinky  was  the  name  the  Chickasawa  called 
the  parrot ;  but  hearing  the  name  of  Poll,  they  im- 
mediately adopted  it,  and  through  Pbll's  medium,  he 
and  the  Indians  always  became  very  sociable.  '^On 
arriving,**  says  Wilson,  *'at  Mr.  Dunbar's,  below 
Natohez,  I  procured  a  cage,  and  placed  it  under  the 
piazza,  where,  by  its  call,  it  soon  attracted  the  pass- 
ing flocks,  such  is  the  attachment  they  have  for  each 
other.  Numerous  parties  frequently  alighted  on  the 
trees  immediately  above,  keeping  up  a  continual  con- 
versation with  the  prisoner.  One  of  these  I  wound- 
ed slightly  in  the  wing,  and  the  pleasure  PoU  express- 
ed on  meeting  with  this  new  companion,  was  really 
amusing.  She  crept  close  up  to  it,  as  it  hung  on  the 
side  of  the  cage ;  chattered  to  it  in  a  loud  tone  of 
voice,  as  if  sympathising  in  its  misfortunes ;  scntehed 
about  its  head  and  neck  with  her  bill ;  and  both,  at 
night,  nestled  as  close  as  possible  to  each  other,  some- 
times Poll's  head  being  thrust  among  the  plumage  of 
the  other.    On  the  death  of  this  companion,  the  ap* 
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peared  restlen  and  inconsolable  for  several  days.  On 
reaching  New  Orleans,  I  placed  a  looking-glass  in- 
side the  place  where  she  usually  sat,  and  the  instant 
she  perceived  her  image,  all  her  former  fondness 
seemed  to  return,  so  that  she  could  scarcely  absent 
herself  from  it  ibr  a  moment.  It  was  evident  that 
she  was  completely  deceived.  Always  when  even- 
ing drew  on,  and  often  during  the  day,  she  laid  her 
head  close  to  that  of  the  image  in  the  glass,  and  be- 
gan to  doze  with  great  composure  and  satisfaction. 
In  a  short  time  she  had  learned  to  know  her  name ; 
to  answer  and  come  when  called  on ;  to  climb  up 
my  clothes,  sit  on  my  shoulder,  and  eat  from  my 
mouth.  I  took  her  with  me  to  sea,  determined  to 
persevere  in  her  education."  And,  to  give  an  end- 
ing rather  diflerent  to  Mr.  Wilson's,  here  we  have 
presented  her  to  our  readera  in  the  possession  of  an 
English  lady,  and  with  her  education,  for  a  Parrot, 
very  complete. 


THE  RAVEN. 

Raven  on  the  blasted  tree, 

Sitting  croaking  dolefully, 

I  would  have  a  word  with  thee! 

Raven,  thoa  art  silent  now 
On  the  splintered  forest  bough, 
Glancing  on  me  thy  bright  eye, 
I  shall  aak,  —  do  thou  reply ! 
In  that  far-gone,  awful  time, 
When  the  earth  was  purged  of  crime, 
And  old  Noah  and  the  seven 
In  the  gopher-ark  were  driven. 


I  was  there. 


RAVEN. 


POET. 


I  know  it,  bird. 
And  when  rain  no  more  was  heard 
Plashing  down  in  torrents  wild; 
When  the  face  of  heaven  grew  mild, 
And  from  mountain-summits  brown 
The  subsiding  floods  went  down. 
And  the  prisoned  creatures  fain 
Scented  the  young  earth  again  ,* 
Wherefore  when  the  patriarch  forth 
Sent  thee  to  look  round  the  earth 
And  bring  tidings  to  his  door, 
Cam'st  thou  to  the  ark  no  more  f 

RAVEN. 

Narrow  was  the  ark,  bat  wide 
And  fair  the  earth  on  every  side ; 
And  all  around  in  glens  and  plaint 
Lay  of  life  the  iom  remains ; 
Man  and  beast  and  bird,  like  seed 
Scattered  on  the  harvest  mead : 
How  could  I  return  to  bear 
Tidings f    I  was  feasting  there! 

POET. 

Raven,  ha!  I  thought  the  same. 
But  in  after  time*  ye  came, 


To  the  exiled  prophet  good 
Bringing  him  his  daily  food. 

RAVEN. 

Yes,  —  by  Cherith-brook  there  grew 
Mighty  cedars  not  a  few; 
And  a  raven-tree  was  there 
Spreading  forth  its  branches  bare: 
T  was  our  home,  when  thither  raa 
From  the  king  an  awful  roan. 
Robed  and  sandaled  as  in  hoate,. 
With  a  girdle  round  his  waist ; 
Strongly  built,  with  brow  severe. 
And  the  bearing  of  a  seer. 
Down  by  Cherith-brook  he  Jay; 
And  at  mom  and  set  of  day 
Thus  a  voice  unto  us  said, 
**  By  you  must  this  man  be  fed  ; 
Bring  him  flesh,  and  bring  him  bread  .*' 
And  by  us  he  was  supplied. 
Duly  morn  and  eventide, 
Until  Cherith-brook  was  dried! 

POET. 

Wondrotis  miracle  of  love! 

RAVEN. 

Doth  it  thtis  thy  spirit  move? 
Deeper  truth  than  this  shall  reach  thee> 
Christ  he  bade  the  raven  teach  thee ; 
They  plough  not,  said  he,  nor  reap^ 
Nor  have  costly  hoards  to  keep; 
Storehouse  none,  nor  bom  have  th^. 
Yet  God  feeds  them  every  day ! 
Fret  not  then  your  souls  with  care 
What  to  eat,  or  what  to  wear. 
He  who  hears  the  ravens'  cry 
Looketh  with  a  pitying  eye 
On  his  human  fkmily. 

POET. 

Raven,  thou  art  spirit-cheering; 
What  thou  say'st  is  worth  the  hearing: 
Never  more  be  it  averred 
That  thou  art  a  doleful  bird! 


FLOWER  COMPARISONS. 

Ah  cousin  Blanche,  let's  see 
What 's  the  flower  resembling  thee ! 
With  those  dove-like  eyes  of  thine. 
And  thy  fair  hair's  silken  twine; 
With  thy  low,  broad  forehead,  white 
As  marble,  and  aa  purely  bright ; 
With  thy  mouth  so  calm  and  sweet. 
And  thy  dainty  hands  and  feet ; 
What 's  the  flower  most  like  to  thee  f 

Bloswm  of  the  orange-tree ! 

Where  may  the  bright  flower  be  met 
That  can  match  with  Margaret,  — 
Maigaret  stately,  staid,  and  good. 
Growing  up  to  womanhood; 
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LoTuig,  thoughtful,  wiie,  and  kind, 
Pure  io  heart  end  strong  in  mind  7 
Eyei  deep>blue  as  is  the  ^ky 
When  the  fall  moon  sails  on  high ; 
Eyebrow  true  and  ibrehead  fair, 
And  dark,  richly-braided  hair, 
And  a  queenly  head  well  set, 
Crown  my  maiden  Margaret. 
Where  *s  the  flower  that  thou  canst  find 
•Match  fat  her  in  fi>nn  and  mind  f 

Fair  white  lilies,  having  birth 
In  their  native  genial  earth ;  — 
These,  in  soent  and  queenly  grace. 
Match  thy  maiden's' form  and  face ! 

Now  Ibr  madcap  Isabel — 
What  shall  suit  her,  pr'ythee  tell ! 
Isabel  is  brown  and  wild ; 
Will  be  evermore  a  child; 
Is  all  laughter,  all  vagary, 
Has  the  spirit  of  a  fairy. 
Are  you  grave?  —  The  gipsy  sly 
Turns  on  ]ron  her  merry  eye. 
And  you  laugh,  despite  your  will. 
Isabel  is  never  still. 
Always  doing,  never  done, 
Be  it  mischief,  work,  or  fun. 
Isabel  is  short  and  brown. 
Soft  to  touch  as  eider^iown; 
Tempered,  like  the  balmy  south. 
With  ^,  rosy,  laughing  month; 
Cheeks  just  tinged  with  peachy  red. 
And  a  graceful  Hebe-head; 
Hair  put  up  in  some  wild  way. 
Decked  with  a  hedge-rose's  spray. 
Now,  where  is  the  bud  or  bell 
That  may  match  with  Isabel? 

Streaky  tulip  jet  and  gold. 
Dearly  priced  whenever  sold ; 
Rich  in  colour,  low  and  sweet. 
This  for  Isabel  is  meet 

Lsst  Ibr  Jeanie,  gmve  and  mild  — > 
Jeanie  never  was  a  child! 
Sitting  on  her  mother's  knee. 
Hers  was  thoughtful  infancy; 
Growing  up  so  meek  and  good. 
Even  from  her  babyhood. 
All  her  mother's  labour  sharing ; 
For  die  house  and  children  caring ; 
To  her  bed  in  silence  creeping ; 
Rising  early,  little  sleeping; 
Learning  soon  of  care  and  need ; 
Learning  late  to  write  and  read ; 
To  all  hardships  reconciled. 
For  she  was  a  poor  man's  child ! 
What's  the  lowly  flower  of  earth 
Match  for  Jeanie's  humble  worth  ? 

Soon  poor  Jeanie's  flower  is  met,— 
The  meek,  precious  violet! 
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LITTLE  STREAMS. 

Ltttle  streams,  in  light  and  shadow 
Flowing  through  the  pasture  meadow ; 
Flowing  by  the  green  way-side ; 
Through  the  forest  dim  arid  wide : 
Through  the  hamlet  still  and  small; 
By  the  cottage ;  by  the  hall ; 
By  the  ruined  abbey  still ; 
Turning,  here  and  there,  a  mill ; 
Bearing  tribute  to  the  river; 
Little  streams,  I  love  you  ever! 

Summer  music  is  there  flowing ; 
Flowering  plants  in  them  are  groiring ; 
Happy  life  is  in  them  all. 
Creatures  innocent  and  small; 
little  birds  come  down  to  drink       ^ 
Fearless  on  their  leafy  brink ; 
Noble  trees  beside  them  grow, 
Glooming  them  with  branches  low. 
And  between,  the  sunshine  glancing, 
In  their  little  waves  is  dancing. 

Little  streams  have  flowers  a  many. 
Beautiful  and  fair  as  any; 
Typha  strong,  and  green  bur-reed ; 
Willow-herb  with  cotton-seed ; 
Arrow-head  with  eye  of  jet, 
And  the  water-vralet ; 
There  the  flowering  rush  you  meet. 
And  the  plumy  meadow-sweet ; 
And  in  places  deep  and  stilly. 
Marble-like,  the  water-lily. 

Little  streams,  their  voices  cheery 

Sound  forth  welcomes  to  the  weary. 

Flowing  on  from  day  to  day 

Without  stint  and  without  stay. 

Here,  upon  their  flowery  bank, 

In  the  old-times  Pilgrims  drank ; 

Here  have  seen,  A  now,  pass  by 

Kingfisher  and  dragon-fly ; 

Those  bright  things  that  have  their  dwelling 

Where  the  little  streams  are  welling. 

Down  in  valleys  green  and  lowly, 
Murmuring  not  and  gliding  slowly ; 
Up  in  mountain  hollows  wild. 
Fretting  like  a  peevish  child ; 
Through  the  hamlet,  where  all  day 
In  their  waves  the  children  play,— - 
Running  west,  or  running  eost^ 
Doing  good  to  man  and  beast, 
AlwajTS  giving,  weary  never, 
little  streams,  I  love  you  ever ! 


THE  WOLF. 

Think  of  the  lamb  in  the  fields  of  May 
Cropping  the  dewy  flowen  for  play ; 
Think  of  the  sunshine,  warm  and  clear; 
Of  the  bending  com  in  golden  ear ; 
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Of  little  children  uoging  low 

Throagh  floweiy  meadowi  aa  they  go ; 

Of  ooolng  dovet,  and  the  hum  of  beea 

'Moog  the  lime-treet'  jrellow  ncimea ; 

Of  the  pebbly  waten  gliding  by. 

Of  the  woodbiid'f  peaceful  sylvan  cry. 

Then  turn  thy  thought  to  a  land  of  anow 

Where  the  cutting  icy  wind  doth  blow — 

A  dreary  land  of  mountaina  cold, 

With  ice-craga  apUntered  hoar  and  old, 

JaggM  with  wooda  of  atorm-beat  pinea, 

Where  a  cold  moon  gieama,  a  cold  sun  ahinea. 

And  all  through  thia  diatant  land  we  '11  go 

In  a  dog'-drawn  aledge  o*er  the  frozen  anow. 

On  either  hand  the  ice-rocka  fiore, 

And  a  woate  of  trackleai  anow  before! 

Where  are  the  men  to  guide  oa  on  ? 

Men!  in  theae  deaerta  there  are  none. 

Men  come  not  here,  unleai  to  track 

The  ermine  white  or  marten  black. 

Here  we  muat  apeed  alone.  —  But  hark ! 

What  aoundwoa  that  r    The  wiM  wolfs  bark ! 

The  terrible  wolf! — Is  he  anigh, 

With  hia  gaunt,  lean  Irome  and  hia  Uood-ahot  eye  f 

Yea!-— acrosa  the  anow  I  saw  the  track 

Where  diey  have  aped  on,  a  hungry  pack; 

And  a^  how  the  eager  doga  ruah  on. 

For  diey  acent  the  track  where  the  wolf  haa  gooe. 

And  beoat  and  man  are  alike  afraid  . 

Of  that  cmeleet  creature  that  e'er  was  made ! 

Oh,  the  horrible  woWea !  methinka  I  hear 

The  aound  of  their  barking  drawing  near ; 

tkivm  from  their  diamal  caves  they  drive, 

And  leave  behind  them  nought  alive; 

Down  from  their  caves  they  come  by  day. 

Savage  as  mad-dogs  for  their  prey ; 

Down  on  the  tracks  where  the  hunters  room, 

Down  to  the  peosant's  hut  they  come. 

The  peasant  is  waked  from  his  pine>branch  bed 

By  the  direst,  fierceat  sound  of  dread ; 

A  anufling  acent,  a  scratching  sound, 

Like  a  dog  that  rendeth  up  the  ground ; 

Up  fiom  hia  bed  he  aprings  in  fear. 

For  he  knowa  that  the  cruel  wolf  is  near. 

A  moment's  pause-— a  moment  more— 

And  he  hears  them  snuflbig  *neath  his  door. 

Beneath  his  door  he  sees  them  mining, 

Snufling,  snarling,  scratching,  whining. 

HoniUe  eight!  no  more  he  aeea, 

With  terror  hia  veryaenaee  freese;— 

Horrible  oonnda!  he  hears  no  more, 

The  wild  wolves  bound  across  his  floor. 

And  the  next  moment  lap  his  gore; 

And  ere  the  day  come  o'er  the  hill. 

The  wolVM  are  gone,  the  place  Is  still, 

And  to  none  that  dreadful  death  is  known, 

Save  to  some  ermine  hunter  lone. 

Who  in  that  death  foreeees  his  own ! 


Or  diink  Oiee  now  of  a  battle  field. 
Where  lie  the  wounded  with  the  kUled ; 
Hundreds  of  mangled  men  they  lie ; 
A  hoirihle  noaa  of  agony! 


The  night  comea  down, — and  in  they  bonnd, 
The  ravening  wolves  from  the  mountaina  round. 
All  day  long  have  they  come  from  fiur, 
Snufling  that  bloody  field  of  vrar; 
But  the  rolling  drum,  and  the  trumpet'a  bray. 
And  the  strife  of  men  through  the  livelong  day. 
For  a  while  kept  the  prowling  wolves  away ; 
But  now  when  the  roaring  tumulla  ceoae. 
In  that  dreadful  hush,  which  is  not  peace. 
The  wolves  rush  in  to  have  their  v«ill» 
And  to  lap  of  living  blond  their  filL 
Stark  and  stiff  the  dead  men  lie. 
But  the  living,— Oh,  woe,  to  hear  their  cry. 
When  they  foel  the  teeth  of  thoee  cruel  foes^ 
And  hear  them  lap  up  the  blood  that  flowa  * 
Oh,  shame,  that  ever  it  hath  been  aaid. 
That  bloody  war  is  a  glorioos  trade. 
And  that  soldien  die  upon  honour's  bed ! 
Let  us  hence,  let  us  hence,  for  horrible  war 
Than  the  merdleas  wolf  is  more  merolesa  £ul 


THE  PASSION-FLOWER 

I LOVK  sweet  flowers  of  every  aort, 
Higfa-epired  or  trailing  low; 

I  love  the  moaky  roaee  red, 
The  liliea  white  aa  anow. 

Tlie  aster  and  the  columbine, 
Sweet-pea  and  virgin-bower, 

I  love  them  all  —  but  most  I  loTe 
The  good  old  possioD-flower !     . 

Oh  yes,  the  good  old  possion-flower ! 

It  bringeth  to  my  mind. 
The  yoaag  days  of  the  Christian  church. 

Dim  ages  left  behind. 

I  see  the  bloody  streets  of  Rome ; 

The  throng  —  the  burning  pyre. 
And  Christians  stand  with  cloaped  handa 

Amid  the  raging  fhe. 

I  hear  the  women,  angel-toned. 
The  men  with  courage  high, 

Preach  their  dear  Lord  amid  their  pu^s^  - 
Forgive  their  fbea— and  die. 

1  «ee,  far  from  the  world  apart. 

In  dflaer^place8  dwell, 
Tlie  early  fathers  of  the  church,       « 

In  wood  or  mountain-celL 

And  there  the  wandering  thouaanda 

By  love  and  pity  brought. 
To  hear  them  tell  of  Jesua  Chriat, 

And  the  new  truths  he  taught. 

I  aee  the  fearieas  fotberr  atand» 

Amid  the  eager  throng. 
Preaching  like  Paul  at  Epheena, 

In  burning  words  and  strong. 

—Again  I  aee  a  lonely  roan. 

Of  spirit  sad  and  mild. 
Who  hath  hia  little  dwelling-plaoa 

Amid  a  region  wild. 
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The  wild  flowem  of  the  iptert 

Grow  roand  him  thick  as  ifveedi, 

Andf  in  their  beautiful  array, 
Of  holy  thinga  he  reada. 

The  red  is  the  dear  blood  of  Christ, 
The  white,  the  pure  from  sin, 

The  yellow  is  the  seamless  robe 
Christ  was  apparelled  in* 

All  lbur>leaYed  flowers  bring  to  his  mind 

The  cross  whereon  he  died ; 
And  eveiy  thorn  the  cruel  spear. 

That  pierced  his  btessed  side. 

I  see  him  as  he  mused  one  day 

Beneath  a  fiwest-bower. 
With  clasped  hands  stand,  and  upturned  eyca^ 

Before  an  open  flower; 
Exclaiming  with  a  fervent  joy, 

**!  have  ibund  the  Passion-flower! 

"The  Passion  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
With  all  his  pangs  and  pain, 

Set  forth  within  a  little  flower, 
In  shape  and  colour  plain ! 

**  Behold  the  ladder,  and  the  cord 
With  which  his  limbs  were  tied ; 

Behold  his  five  deep,  cruel  wounds 
In  hands,  and  feet,  and  side ! 

*■  Behold  the  hammer  and  the  nails ; 

The  bloody  crown  of  thorn ; 
And  tliese  his  precious  tean,  when  left 

Of  God  and  man  forlorn ! 

"Up,  I  will  forth  into  the  world. 

And  take  this  flower  with  me. 
To  preach  the  death  of  Christ  to  all, 
As  it  was  preached  to  me !" 

And  thus  the  good  old  passioD-flower 
Throughout  the  world  was  sent. 

To  breathe  into  all  Christian  hearts 
If s  holy  sentiment 

And  in  the  ailer-times,  when  kings 

Of  Christian  fathers  came; 
And  to  profess  the  faith  of  Christ 

No  longer  purchased  shame : 

When  abbeys  rose  in  toWered  slate ; 

And  over  wood  and  dell. 
Went  sounding,  with  a  royal  voice. 

The  stately  minster*bell : 

Then  was  the  abbey-garden  made 

AU  with  the  nicest  care; 
Its  little  borders  quaintly  cut 

In  fancies  rich  and  rare. 

And  diere  they  brought  all  curious  planti^ 

With  sainted  names,  a  flower 
For  eveiy  saint*s  day  of  the  year,— 

For  every  holy  hour; 
And  there  was  set,  in  pride  of  i^oe. 

The  noble  paasion-flower. 


And  there  they  kept  the  pious  monks. 
Within  a  garden  small,         • 

All  plants  that  had  a  healing  power. 
All  herbs  medicinal. 

And  thither  came  the  sick,  the  maimed* 
The  moonstruck  and  the  blind. 

For  holy  flower,  for  wort  of  power. 
For  charmed  root  and  rind ! 

—Oh,  those  old  abbey-gardens 

With  their  devices  rich. 
Their  fountains,  and  green,  solemn  walk% 

And  saint  in  many  a  niche ! 

I  would  I  could  call  back  again 
Those  gardens  in  their  pride. 

And  see  slow  walking  up  and  down. 
The  abbot  dignified. 

And  the  &t  monk  with  sleepy  eyes. 

Half  doflting  in  his  cell; 
And  him,  the  poor  lay-brother, 

That  loved  the  flowers  so  well ; 

That  laid  the  abbey-fardens  out. 
With  all  their  foncies  quaint. 

And  loved  a  little  flower  as  much 
As  his  own  patron  saint! 

That  gardened  late  and  early, 
And  twined  into  a  bower, 

Wherein  he  set  the  crucifix 
The  good  old  paasion-flower! 

Oh,  would  I  could  Mng  back  agam 

Those  abbey-gardens  old. 
And  see  the  poor  lay-brother 

So  busy  in  the  mouldy 

Tying  up  his  flowers  and  thinking 
The  while,  with  streaming  eyea 

Of  Jesus  in  the  garden; 
Of  Eve  in  IVradise! 

—  Alas,  the  abbey  lieth  low; 

The  Abbot's  tomb  it  bore ; 
And  he,  the  abbey-ganJener, 

lis  all  forgotten  there; 

His  garden  is  a  pasture  field 
Wherein  the  flocks  repose , 

And  where  his  choicest  flowers  were  aeC 
The  common  clover  grows! 

But  still  we  have  the  passion-flower. 

Although  he  lieth  low. 
And  ever  may  its  holy  flowers 

In  pleasant  gardens  grow ! 

To  garland  bower  and  window  pane, 

And  ever  bring  to  mind. 
The  young  days  of  the  Christian  chomht 

Long  ages  left  behind! 

To  bring  the  abbey*s  garden  back, 
With  its  quaint  beds  and  bowen^ 

And  him  the  good  lay-brother 

That  worked  among  the  flowcra. 
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THE   REINDEER. 

RnNDEKR.  not  in  fields  like  oan 
Fall  of  gran  and  bright  with  flowen ; 
Not  in  pasture-dales  where  glide 
Never-fhaen  riven  wide; 
Not  on  hills  where  verdure  bright 
Clothes  them  to  the  topmost  height, 
Host  thou  dwelling ;  nor  dost  thou 
Feed  beneath  the  omnge-bough ; 
*Nor  doth  olive,  nor  doth  vine 
Bud  or  bloom  in  land  of  tliine : 
Thou  wast  made  to  fend  and  fiire 
In  a  region  bleak  and  bare; 
In  a  dreary  land  of  snow 
Where  green  weeds  can  scarcely  grow ! 
Where  the  skies  are  grey  and  drear ; 
Where  't  is  night  for  half  the  year ; 
Reindeer,  where,  unless  for  thee, 
Human  dweller  could  not  be. 

When  thou  wast  at  first  designed 
By  the  great  Creative  Mind  — 
With  thy  patience  and  thy  speed ; 
With  thy  aid  for  human  need ; 
With  thy  gentleness ;  thy  might ; 
With  thy  simple  appetite; 
With  thy  foot  so  framed  t»  go 
Over  frozen  wastes  of  snow, 
Thou  wast  made  for  sterner  skies 
Than  horiaxmed  Paradise. 
Thou  for  frozen  lands  wast  meant. 
Ere  the  winter's  frost  was  sent; 
And  in  love  he  sped  thee  forth 
To  thy  home,  the  frozen  north. 
Where  he  bade  the  rocks  produce 
Bitter  lichens  for  thy  use. 

What  the  camel  is,  thou  art. 
Strong  of  frame,  and  strong  in  heart! 
Peaceful ;  steadfast  to  fulfil ; 
Serving  man  with  right  good-will; 
Serving  long,' and  serving  hard; 
Asking  but  a  scant  reward ; 
Of  the  snow  a  short  repast. 
Or  the  mosses  cropped  in  baste ; 
Then  away!  with  all  thy  strength. 
Speeding  him  the  country's  length, 
Speeding  onward,  like  the  wind. 
With  the  sliding  sledge  behind. 
What  the  camel  is,  thou  art- 
Doing  well  thy  needful  part ; 
Through  the  burning  sand  he  goes, 
Thou  upon  the  upland  snows; 
Gifted  each  alike,  yet  meant 
For  lands  and  labours  different ! 

Maek  Reindeer,  of  wondroui  worth ; 
Treasure  of  the  desert  north. 
Which  >f  thy  good  aid  berafl, 
Ten  times  desert  must  be  lefl! 
Flocks  and  herds  in  other  lands, 
And  the  labour  of  men's  hands ; 


Coined  gold  and  silver  fine. 

And  the  riches  of  the  mine, 

These,  elsewhere,  as  wealth  are  kiiowiw 

Here,  't  is  thou  art  wealth  alone ! 


THE  IVY-BUSH. 


Afar  in  the  woods  of  Winter-bum, 
Beyond  the  slopes  of  feathery  fern  ; 
Beyond  the  lake,  and  beyond  the  ien, 
Down  in  a  wild  -and  sylvan  glen. 
In  the  very  heart  of  Winter-bum  wood  ; 
Lost  summer  an  ivy-bush  there  stood. 
As  strong  as  an  oak,  as  thick  as  a  yew. 
This  ivy-bush  in  the  forest  grew : 
Let  us  go  down  this  day  and  see 
If  in  Winter-bum  still  grows  this  tree. 

Now  we  are  here :  —  the  worda  I  apoke 
Were  not,  ye  see,  an  idle  joke ! 
Stem,  branch,  and  root,  what  think  ye  all 
Of  this  ivy-bush,  so  broad  and  tall  ? 
Many  and  many  a  year  I  wis, 
The  tree  has  throve  ere  it  grew  to  this  * 
Many  a  year  has  tried  its  speed. 
Since  this  old  bush  was  an  ivy-seed  ; 
And  the  woodman's  children  that  wen  then* 
Long  years  ago  were  ancient  men. 
And  now  no  more  on  earth  are  seen ; 
But  the  ivy-bush  is  hale  and  green. 
And  ere  it  sinks  in  slow  decay. 
Many  years  to  come  will  have  passed  away. 

All  rouixl  about  'mong  its  twisting  boagbs 
There 's  many  an  owl  doth  snugly  house. 
Warm  feathered  o'er,  yet  none  can  see 
How  they  winking  sit  in  the  ivy-tree. 
For  the  leaves  are  thick  as  they  can  be. 
But  at  fall  of  night,  when  the  stara  come  oat. 
The  old  bwls  begin  to  move  about; 
And  the  ivy-bush,  like  a  busy  hive, 
Within  its  leaves  is  all  alive; 
And  were  you  here  you  would  declai^p 
That  the  very  bush  began  to  stare. 
For  in  the  dusk  of  leaves  dark-greeD» 
The  owl-eyes  look  out  fixed  and  keen ; 
North  and  south,  and  round  about. 
East  and  west  the  eyes  look  out 
And  anon  is  beard  afar  and  nigh 
How  the  ivy-bush  sends  finth  a  cry, 
A  cry  so  long,  a  cry  so  wild, 
That  it  wakes,  almost,  the  cradled  child  ; 
And  the  coach  that  comes  with  its  peopled  Iwid, 
Man,  woman  and  babe,  up  the  hilly  road. 
They  hear  in  amaze  the  sudden  hoot 
That  shakes  the  old  bush,  branch  and  root. 
And  the  caped-up  coachman,  then  aays  he, 
"  In  Winter-bum  there  grows  a  tree. 
And  in  this  tree  more  owls  abide 
Than  in  all  Winter-bum  beside; 
And  every  night  as  we  chmb  this  brow. 
The  owls  hoot  out  as  they  're  hooting  now  V 
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And  when  they  hoot  end  when  they  ihoiit, 

'Tm  woe  to  the  wood-mice  all  aboat. 

And  when  the  fires  of  their  eyes  appear, 

The  weak  little  birds  they  quake  for  fear, 

For  they  know  that  the  owls,  with  a  fierce  delight, 

Riot  and  feast,  like  lords,  at  night. 

Oh  bush,  of  ivy-trees  the  prime. 
Men  find  thee  out  at  winter  time. 
From  the  distant  town  through  frost  and  snow 
To  the  woods  of  Winterbum  they  go ; 
And  if  care  were  killed  by  an  ivy-bough, 
What  a  killer  of  care,  old  tree,  wert  thou ! 
And  high  in  the  hall,  with  laughter  merry. 
They  hang  thy  twigs  with  their  powdered  berry ;  , 
And  the  red-gemmed  holly  they  mix  also. 
With  the  spectral  branches  of  missel  toe. 
Rare  old  tree!  and  the  cottage  small 
Is  decked  as  well  as  the  baron's  hall. 
For  the  children's  hands  are  busy  and  fain 
To  dress  up  the  little  window-pane. 
And  set  in  the  chinks  of  the  roof-tree  wood 
The  holly  and  ivy,  green  and  good. 

Twere  well  for  us,  thou  rare  old  tree. 
Could  we  gladden  the  human  heart  like  thee ; 
Like  thee  and  the  holly,  that  thus  make  gay 
The  lowliest  cot  for  a  winter's  day ! 


MORNING   THOUGHTS. 

Thk  sammer  sun  is  shining 

Upon  a  world  so  bright! 
The  dew  upon  each  grassy  blade ; 
The  golden  light,  the  depth  of  shade. 
All  seem  as  they  were  only  made 

To  minister  delight. 

From  giant  trees,  strong  branched. 
And  all  their  veinM  leaves; 

From  little  birds  that  madly  sing ; 

From  insects  fluttering  on  the  wing ; 

Ay,  from  the  very  meanest  thing 
My  spirit  joy  receives. 

I  think  of  angel  voices 

When  the  birds'  songs  I  hear; 
Of  that  celestial  city,  bright 
With  jacinth,  gold,  and  chrysolite, 
When,  with  its  biaziog  pomp  of  light. 
The  morning  doth  appear ! 

I  think  of  that  great  River 
That  from  the  Throne  flows  free ; 

Of  weary  pilgrims  on  its  brink. 

Who,  thirsting,  have  come  down  to  drink ; 

Of  that  oniailing  Stream  I  think. 
When  earthly  streams  I  see! 

I  think  c(f  pain  and  dying, 
As  that  which  is  but  nought, 
ft  When  glorious  rooming,  warm  and  bright, 
With  ail  its  voices  of  delight. 
From  the  chill  darkness  of  the  night. 
Like  a  new  life,  is  brought. 
12 


I  think  of  human  sorrow 
But  OS  of  clouds  that  brood 

Upon  the  bosom  of  the  day. 

And  the  next  moment  poss  away; 

And  with  a  trusting  heart  I  say 
Thank  God,  all  thing t  arc  good! 


THE   PHEASANT. 

TiiE  stock-dove  builds  in  the  old  oak  wood. 

The  rook  in  the  elnvtree  roars  his  brood ; 

The  owl  in  a  ruin  doth  hoot  and  stara ; 

The  mavis  and  merle  build  everywhere ; 

But  not  for  these  will  we  go  to-day, 

Tis  the  pheasant  that  lures  us  hence  away ; 

The  beautiful  pheasant  that  loves  to  be 

Where  the  young,  green  birohes  are  waving  frea 

Away  to  the  woods  with  the  silvery  rind. 
And  the  emerald  tresses  afloat  on  the  wind ! 
For  'tis  joy  to  go  to  those  sylvan  bowers 
When  summer  is  rich  with  leaves  and  flowers ; 
And  to  see,  'mid  the  growth  of  alf  lovely  things, 
The  joyouf  pheasont  unfold  his  wings. 
And  then  cower  down,  bs  if  to  screen 
His  gorgeous  purple,  gold,  and  green ! 

The  streams  run  on  in  music  low, 

"T  will  be  joy  by  their  flow  ery  banks  to  go ; 

"T  will  be  joy  to  come  to  the  calamus  beds, 

Where  a  broken  root  such  odour  sheds ; 

And  to  see  how  the  water-eedge  uplifls 

Its  spires  and  crowns  —  the  summer's  gifls ; 

To  see  the  loosestrife's  purple  spear, 

And  the  wind  through  the  waving  reeds  to  hear. 

Then  on  through  hazelly  lanes  away 
To  the  light  green  fields  all  clear  of  hay. 
Where  along  the  thick  hedge-side  we  greet. 
Tall  purple  vetch  and  meadow-sweet ; 
Past  old  farm-house  and  water-mill, 
Where  the  great  colt's-foot  grows  wild  at  will ; 
Where  the  water-rat  swims  calm  and  cool, 
And  pike  bosk  in  the  deep  mill-pool. 

So  on  and  away  to  the  mossy  moor, 
Stretching  on  for  many  a  mile  before, 
A  far-seen  wild,  where  all  around 
Some  rare  and  beautiful  thing  is  found  ; 
Green  mosses  many,  and  sundew  red. 
And  the  cotton-rush  with  its  plumy  head ; 
The  spicy  sweet-gale  loved  so  well. 
And  golden  wastes  of  the  asphodel ! 

Yet  on  and  on,  o'er  the  springy  moss,— 
W^e  have  yet  the  bog-rush  bed  to  cross ; 
And  then  a-nigh,  all  shimmering  green 
To  the  sunny  breeze,  are  the  birch-woods  seen  — 
Than  the  green  birch-wood  a  lovelier  spot 
In  the  realms  of  fairy-land  was  not ! 
And  the  pheasant  is  there  all  life,  all  grace. 
The  lord  of  this  verdurous  dwelling-place. 
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Oh!  beautiful  bird,  in  thy  ftately  priae, 
Thou  wast  made  in  a  waste  of  flowen  to  hide, 
And  to  fling  to  the  fun  the  glorioat  huea 
Of  thy  rainbow-gold,  thy  green  and  blues ! 
Yes,  beautiful  pheasant,  the  birch-wood  boweriv 
Rich  many-ibmied  leaves,  bright^tinted  flowers, 
Broad  masses  of  shade,  and  the  sunshine  freOt 
In  thy  gorgeous  beauty  are  meet  for  thee ! 


HARVEST-FIELD  FLOWER& 

Comb  down  into  the  harvest-fields 

This  autumn  mom  with  me ; 
For  in  the  pleasant  autumn-fields 

There 's  much  to  hear  and  see; 
On  yellow  slop^  of  waving  com 

The  autumn  sun  shines  clearly ; 
And  'tis  joy  to  walk,  on  days  like  this, 

Among  the  bearded  barley. 

Within  the  snnny  harvesVfields 

We  'U  gather  flowers  enow ; 
The  poppy  red,  the  marigold. 

The  bugles  brightly  blue; 
We  'U  gather  the  white  convolvulus 

That  opes  in  the  morning  early ; 
With  a  cluster  of  nuts,  an  ear  of  wheat, 

And  an  ear  of  the  bearded  barley. 

Bright  over  the  golden  fields  of  com 

Doth  shine  the  autumn  sky ; 
So  let 's  be  merry  while  we  may, 

For  time  goes  hurrying  by. 
They  took  down  the  sickle  from  the  wall 

When  morning  dews  shone  pearly ; 
And  the  mower  whets  the  ringing  scythe 

To  cut  the  bearded  barley. 

Come  then  into  the  harvest-fields ; 

The  robin  sings  his  song; 
The  com  stands  yellow  on  the  hills. 

And  autumn  stays  not  long. 
They  '11  carry  the  sheaves  of  com  away ; 

They  carried  to-day  so  early. 
Along  the  lanes,  with  a  rustling  sound. 

Their  loads  of  the  bearded  barley. ' 


THE  SEA-GULL. 

Oh  the  white  sea-gull,  the  wild  sea-gull, 

A  joyful  bird  is  he. 
As  he  lies  like  a  cradled  thing  at  lest^ 

In  the  arms  of  a  sunny  sea ! 
The  little  waves  rock  to  uid  fro, 
I     And  the  white  gull  lies  asleep, 
As  the  fisher's  bark,  with  breeze  and  tide. 

Goes  merrily  over  the  deep. 
The  ship,  with  her  fair  sails  set,  goes  by. 

And  her  people  sland  to  note. 
How  the  sea-gull  sits  on  the  rocking  waves 

As  still  as  an  anchored  boat 


The  sea  is  fresh,  the  sea  is  fair. 

And  the  sky  calm  overhead. 
And  the  sea-guU  lies  on  the  deep^  deep  aot^ 

like  a  king  in  his  royal  bed! 
Oh  the  white  sea-gull,  the  bold  sea-guU 

A  joyful  bird  is  he, 
Sitting,  like  a  king,  in  calm  repose 

On  the  breast  of  the  heaving  sea ! 
The  waves  leap  up,  the  wild  wind  biows^ 

And  the  gulls  together  crowd. 
And  wheel  about,  and  madly  scream 

To  the  sea  that  is  roaring  loud  ;  — 
And  let  the  sea  roar  ever  so  loud. 

And  the  winds  pipe  ever  so  high. 
With  a  wilder  joy  the  bold  sea-gull, 

Sendeth  forth  a  wilder  cry, — 
For  the  sea-gull  he  is  a  daring  bird, 

And  he  loves  with  the  storm  to  sail ; 
To  ride  in  the  strength  of  the  billowy  aea ; 

And  to  breast  the  driving  gale ! 
The  little  boat  she  is  tossed  about, 

like  a  sea-weed,  to  and  fro ; 
The  tall  ship  reels  like  a  dranken  man. 

As  the  gusty  tempests  blow. 
But  the  sea-gull  laughs  at  the  pride  of  man, 

And  sails  in  a  wild  delight 
On  the  tom-up  breast  of  the  night-black  aeat 

Like  a  foam-cloud,  calm  and  white. 
The  waves  may  rage  and  the  winda  may  mar. 

But  he  fears  not  wreck  nor  need. 
For  he  rides  the  sea,  in  its  stormy  strengdi* 

As  a  strong  man  rides  his  ste«l ! 

Oh  the  white  sea-guU,  the  bold  sea-gull ! 

He  makes  on  the  shore  his  nest. 
And  he  tries  what  the  inland  fielda  may  be , 

But  he  loveth  the  sea  the  best ! 
And  away  from  land,  a  thousand  leagaee 

He  goes  'mid  surging  loam ; 
What  matter  to  him  is  land  or  shore. 

For  the  sea  is  his  truest  home ! 
And  away  to  the  north  'mong  ice-rocks  ttem. 

And  among  the  frozen  snow. 
To  a  sea  that  is  lone  and  desolate. 

Will  the  wanton  sea-gull  go. 
For  he  careth  not  for  the  winter  wild. 

Nor  those  desert-regions  chill; 
In  the  midst  of  the  cold,  as  on  calm,  Uue  wtm. 

The  sea-guU  hath  its  will! 
And  the  dead  whale  lies  on  the  northern  ahorei^ 

And  the  seal,  and  the  sea-horse  grim. 
And  the  death  of  the  great  sea-creature  makea 

4  full,  merry  feast  for  him ! 
Oh  the  wild  sea-gull,  the  bold  sea-gull ! 

As  he  screams  in  his  wheeling  flight : 
As  he  sits  on  the  waves  in  storm  or  calm 

All  Cometh  to  him  aright ! 
All  oometh  to  him  as  he  liketh  best ; 

Nor  any  his  will  gainsay; 
And  he  rides  on  the  waves  like  a  bold,  yoong  l|w* 

That  was  crowned  but  yesterday! 

The  Gull,  notwithstanding  the  gormandizing  and 
rather  ds^usting  character  given  of  it  by  Bewicl^ 
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fignrM  beautifully  in  his  inimitable  wood-cuta;  giving 
the  very  spirit  of  wildnea  and  freshneoi  to  hia  lea- 
■ide  aketchea. 

The  Gull  may  occaaionally  be  Ibond  far  inland, 
domesticated  in  old-fashioned  gardens,  where  it  is  an 
indulged  and  amusing  habitant,  feeding  on  slugs  and 
worms  and  becoming  thus  a  useful  assistant  to  the 
gardener.  In  this  state  it  seems  entirely  to  throw  off 
its  wild  native  character,  and  assumes  a  sort  of  mock- 
heroic  style,  which  is  oAen  quite  ludicrous.  We 
have  seen  one  strutting  about  the  straight  alleys  of 
such  a  garden,  with  the  most  formal,  yet  conscious 
air  imaginable,  glancing  fint  to  one  aide,  then  to  the 
other,  evidently  aware  of  your  notice,  yet  pretending 
to  be  busied  about  his  own  concerns.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  this  bird,  walking  **  in  his  dig- 
nified way,"  upon  his  two  stiff  little  legs,  and  so  full 
of  self-importauM,  had  ever  been  a  free,  wild,  winged 
creature,  wheeling  about  and  screaming  in  the  storm, 
or  riding  gracefully  upon  the  sunshiny  waten.  Hia 
nature  had  undergone  a  land-change ;  he  was  trans- 
ibnned  into  the  patnm  of  poodles,  and  the  conde- 
scending companion  of  an  old  black  cat.  With  these 
creaturea,  belonging  to  the  same  place,  he  was  on 
very  friendly  terms,  maintaining,  nevertheless,  an  air 
of  superiority  over  them*  which  they  permitted, 
either  out  of  pure  good-nature,  or  because  their  sim- 
plicity was  imposed  upon.  They  were  ail  frequently 
fed  from  the  same  plate,  but  the  quadrupeds  never 
presumed  to  put  in  their  noses  till  the  Gull  was  satis- 
fied, and  to  his  credit  it  may  be  told,  that  he  was  not 
insatiable,  although  a  reasonably  voracious  bird  on 
ordinary  occasions. 

We  saw  last  summer,  also,  a  Gull  well  known  to 
northern  tourists,  which  for  twenty  years  has  inhabit- 
ed one  of  the  inner  green-courts  at  Alnwick  Castle, 
and  has  outlived  two  or  three  companions.  It  is  an 
interesting  bird,  of  a  venerable  appearance  ,*  but,  as 
it  has  been  described  in  books,  more  need  not  be  said 
of  it 

In  one  of  die  towen  of  this  same  Castle,  also,  we 
were  shown  a  pair  of  perfect  bird-skeletons,  under  a 
glass  shade,  the  history  of  which  is  mysterious.  They 
are  the  skeletons  of  a  pair  of  jackdaws,  which  had 
built  in  one  of  the  upper  towen  of  the  Castle,  and 
had  been  found  in  their  Jwesent  state,  apparently 
nestled  together.  From  the  account  given  us  by  the 
porter,  an  intelligent  old  man,  they  appeared  not  to 
have  been  discovered  in  any  confined  place,  where 
they  might  have  died  fVom  starvation,  biit  by  their 
own  tower,  on  the  open  roof,  as  if  they  had  been 
death-stricken  side  by  side. 


SUMMER  WOODS. 

Coir  ye  into  the  summer-woods ; 

There  entereth  no  annoy; 
All  greenly  wave  the  chestnut  leavea, 

And  the  earth  is  full  of  joy. 


I  cannot  tell  you  half  the  sights 

Of  beauty  you  may  see, 
The  bursto  of  golden  sunshine, 

And  many  a  shady  tree. 

There,  lightly  swung,  in  bowery  gladea. 

The  honey-suckles  twine; 
There  blooms  the  rose-red  campion, 

And  thie  dark-blue  columbine. 

There  grovra  the  four-leaved  plant  "true  love,' 

In  some  dusk  woodland  spot ; 
There  grows  the  enchanter's  night-shade. 

And  the  wood  forget-me-not 

And  many  a  merry  bird  is  there, 

Unscared  by  lawless  men; 
The  blue-winged  jay,  the  wood-pecker, 

And  the  golden-crested  wren. 

Come  down  and  ye  shall  see  them  all. 

The  timid  and  the  bold; 
For  their  sweet  lifo  of  pleeaantneas, 

It  is  not  to  be  told. 

And  for  within  that  summer-wood. 

Among  the  leaves  so  green, 
There  flows  a  liule  gurgling  brook. 

The  brightest  e!er  was  seen. 

There  come  the  little  gentle  birds. 

Without  a  fear  of  ill ; 
Down  to  the  murmuring  water's  edge. 

And  freely  drink  their  fill ! 

And  dash  about  and  splash  about, 

The  merry  little  things; 
And  look  askance  with  bright  black  eyea. 

And  flirt  their  dripping  wings. 

I  've  seen  the  freakish  squirrel  drop 

Down  from  their  leafy  tree. 
The  little  squirrels  with  the  old,— 

Great  joy  it  was  to  me ! 

And  down  unto  the  running  brook, 

I  've  seen  them  nimbly  go; 
And  the  bright  water  seemed  to  speak 

A  welcome  kind  and  low. 

The  nodding  plants  they  bowed  their  headi^ 

As  if,  in  heartsome  cheer. 
They  spake  unto  those  little  things, 

'*'Tis  merry  living  here.*" 

Oh,  how  my  heart  ran  o'er  with  joy ! 

I  saw  that  all  was  good, 
And  how  we  might  glean  up  delight 

All  round  us,  if  we  would ! 

And  many  a  wood-mouse  dwelletfa  ther^ 

Beneath  the  old  wood-shade. 
And  all  day  long  has  work  to  do,  ^ 

Nor  is,  of  aught,  afraid. 

The  green  shoots  grow  above  their  beada 

And  roots  so  fresh  and  fine, 
Beneath  their  feet,  nor  is  there  strifo 

'Mong  them  for  mine  and  thine 
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There  is  enough  lor  every  one, 
And  they  lovingly  agree; 

We  might  learn  a  lesson,  all  of  us. 
Beneath  the  green* wood  tree! 


THE  MANDRAKE. 

Tbsre  once  was  a  garden  grand  and  old. 
Its  stately  walks  were  trodden  by  few ; 

And  there,  in  its  driest  and  deepest  mould, 
The  dark'green,  poisonous  mandrake  grew. 

That  garden's  lord  was  a  learned  man, — 

It  is  of  an  ancient  time  we  tell,  — 
He  was  grim  and  stem,  with  a  visage  wan. 

And  had  books  which  only  he  could  spelL 

He  had  been  a  monk  in  his  younger  days. 
They  said,  and  travelled  by  land  and  sea, 

And  now,  in  his  old,  ancestral  place, 
He  was  come  to  study  in  privacy. 

A  garden  it  was  both  large  and  lone, 
And  in  it  was  temple,  cave  and  mound ; 

The  trees  were  with  ivy  overgrown. 
And  the  depth  of  its  lake  no  line  had  found. 

Some  said  that  the  springs  of  the  lake  lay  deep 

Under  the  fierce  volcano's  root ; 
For  the  water  would  oft-times  curl  and  leap. 

When  the  summer  air  was  calm  and  mute. 

And  all  along  o'er  its  margin  dank 
Hung  massy  branches  of  evergreen ; 

And  among  the  pebbles  upon  the  bank 
The  playful  watcr-Aiakea  were  seen. 

And  yew-trees  old,  in  the  alleys  dim. 
Were  cut  into  dragon-shapes  of  dread ; 

And  in  midst  of  shadow,  grotesque  and  grim, 
Stood  goatrlimbed  statues  of  sullen  lead. 

The  garden-beds  they  were  long,  and  all 
With  a  tangle  of  flowers  were  overgrown ; 

And  each  was  screened  with  an  ancient  wall. 
Or  parapet  low  of  mossy  stone. 

And  from  every  crevice  and  broken  ledge 
The  harebell  blue  and  the  wall-flower  sprung ; 

And  from  the  wall,  to  the  water's  edge, 
Wild  masses  of  tendrilled  creepers  hung; 

For  there  was  a  moat  outside  where  slept 
Deep  waters  with  slimy  moss  grown  o'er. 

And  a  wall  and  a  tower  securely  kept 
By  a  ban-dog  fierce  at  a  grated  door. 

This  garden's  lord  was  a  scholar  wise, 
A  scholar  wise,  with  a  learned  look ; 

He  studied  by  night  the  starry  skies, 
And  all  day  long  some  ancient  book. 

There  were  lords  hard  by  w^ho  lived  by  spoil. 
But  he  did  the  men  of  war  eschew ; 

There  were  lowly  sprfs  who  tilled  the  soil. 
But  with  toiling  serfs  he  had  nought  to  da 


But  now  and  then  might  with  him  be  aeen* 
Two  other  old  men  with  look  {Mt>fi>uad, 

Who  peered  'mong  the  leaves  of  the  mandrake 
And  lightened  with  care  the  soil  around. 

For  the  king  was  sick  and  of  help  had  need ; 

Or  he  had  a  fiie  whom  art  must  quell. 
So  he  sent  to  the  learned  man  with  speed 

To  gather  for  him  a  mandrake-speU. 

And  at  night  when  the  moon  was  at  the  full. 
When  the  air  was  still  and  the  stars  were  out, 

Came  the  three  the  mandrake  root  to  pull. 
With  the  help  of  the  ban-dog  fierce  and  stout. 

Oh,  the  mandrake-root !  and  they  listened  sdl  three. 
For  awful  sounds,  and  they  spoke  no  word. 

And  when  the  owl  screeched  from  the  hollow  tree. 
They  said  'twas  the  mandrake's  groan  they  heard 

And  words  they  muttered,  but  what  none  knew. 

With  motion  slow  of  hand  and  foot ; 
Then  into  the  cave  the  three  withdrew. 

And  carried  with  them  the  mandrake  rooL 

They  all  were  scholars  of  high  degree. 
So  they  took  the  root  of  the  mandrake  fell. 

And  cut  it  and.  carved  it  hideously. 
And  muttered  it  into  a  charmed  spelL 

Then  who  had  been  there,  by  dawn  of  day. 
Might  have  seen  the  two  from  the  grated  door 

Speed  forth ;  and  as  sure  as  they  went  away. 
The  charmdd  mandrake  root  they  bore. 

And  the  old  lord  up  in  his  chamber  aat. 

Blessing  himself,  sedate  and  route. 
That  he  thus  could  giflt  the  wise  and  great 

With  more  than  gold — the  mandrake  root 

The  reverence  attached  to  the  mandrake  may  be 
classed  among  the  very  oldest  of  saperstition*,  for  the 
Hebrews  of  the  patriarchial  ages  regarded  it  as  a 
plant  of  potent  influence.  The  Greeks,  wbo  held  it 
in  the  same  estimation,  called  it  afler  Circe,  their  cel- 
ebrated witch,  and  also  afler  Atropos,  the  eldest  of 
the  three  Fates.  The  Romans  adopted  the  same 
opinions  respecting  it,  and  Pliny  relates  the  ceremo 
nies  which  were  used  in  obtaining  the  root. 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  the  traditional  supersti- 
tions of  the  ancients  were  grafted  upon  the  popular 
ignorance,  the  mandrake  was  a  powerful  engine  in 
the  hands  of  the  craRy. 

It  was  believed  that  when  the  mandrake  was  taken 
from  the  earth,  it  uttered  a  dreadful  shriek ;  and  that 
any  human  being  who  was  presuraptuouii  enoiij^h  to 
remove  it,  was  suddenly  struck  dead.  Do^,  there- 
fore, were  used  for  this  purpose.  The  earth  wss 
carefully  lightened,  and  the  plant  fastened  to  the  eni- 
mal's  tail ;  he  was  then  made  to  draw  it  forth,  and 
pay  whatever  penalty  the  demon  of  the  plant  thoi^ght 
fit  to  impose  upon  the  disturber  of  his  rest.  The  pre- 
tenders to  medical  skill  in  those  days  made  great  pro- 
fit by  the  little  hideous  images  which  they  fashicmeil 
out  of  the  mandrake  root,  and  sold  as  charms  againd 
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ei ery  kind  of  ttckneM  and  miafbrtone.  "niey  wera 
broaght  over  from  Germany  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  VIII^  under  the  name  of  Abrunet,  and  by  the 
help  of  certain  pretended  magical  worda,  the  toiow- 
ledge  of  which  the  credulous  obtained  at  a  great 
price,  were  nid  to  increase  whatever  money  was 
placed  near  them.  It  was  believedt  also,  at  that  time, 
that  the  mandrake  was  produced  (rom  the  decaying 
flesh  of  male&ctora  hung  upon  the  gibbet,  and  was 
to  be  found  only  in  such  situations.  Dr.  Turner,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  declares,  that 
he  had  divers  times  taken  up  the  roots  of  the  man- 
drake, but  had  never  found  them  under  the  gallows ; 
nor  of  the  form  which  the  pedlars,  who  sold  them  in 
boxes,  pretended  them  to  have  been.  This  form  was 
that  of  an  ugly  little  man,  with  a  long  beard  hanging 
down  to  his  feet.  Gerard,  the  herbalist,  also,  who 
wrote  thirty  years  later,  used  many  endeavours  to 
convince  the  world  of  the  impositions  practised  upon 
them,  and  states,  that  he  and  his  servant  frequently 
dug  up  the  roots  without  receiving  harm,  or  hearing 
any  shrieks  whatever. 

The  mandrake  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy,  and  the  Levant,  and  it  is  also  indigenous  to 
China.  It  was  introduced  into  this  country  about 
1564.  It  is  a  handsome  plant,  and  would,  in  particu- 
lar situatimw,  be  ornamental  to  our  gardens,  indepen- 
dent of  the  strange,  old  associations  connected  with 
it,  which  would  always  make  it  an  interesting  object. 
I  have  seen  it,  however,  only  in  one  garden,  that  of 
the  King  of  the  Belgians,  at  Chromont 

**  It  is,'*  says  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  pleasant  garden 
companion,  the  Flara  Hislorica,  from  which  work  the 
above  historical  notices  of  the  mandrake  have  been 
principally  taken,  ''a  species  of  deadly  nightshade, 
which  grows  with  a  long  taper  root  like  the  parsnip, 
running  three  or  four  feet  deep;  these  roots  are  fre- 
quently forked,  which  assisted  to  enable  the  old 
quacks  to  give  it  the  shape  of  a  monster.  This  plant 
does  not  send  up  a  stalk,  but.  immediately  from  the 
crown  of  the  root  arises  a  circle  of  leaves,  which  at 
first  stand  erect,  but  when  grown  to  their  full  sice, 
which  is  about  a  foot  in  length  and  five  inches  broad, 
of  an  ovate-lanoeolate  shape,  waved  at  the  edges, 
these  spread  open  and  tie  on  the  ground ;  they  are 
of  a  dark-green,  and  give  out  a  fetkl  smell.  About 
the  month  of  April  the  flowers  come  out  among  the 
leaves,  each  on  a  scape  about  three  inches  long ;  they 
are  of  a  bell  shape  with  a  long  tube,  and  spread  out 
into  a  five-cleft  corolla.  The  colour  is  of  an  herba- 
ceous white,  but  frequently  has  a  tinge  of  purple. 
The  flower  is  succeeded  by  a  globular  soft  berry, 
when  full  grown,  as  large  as  a  common  cherry,  but 
of  a  yellowish-green  colour,  when  ripe  and  full  of 
pulp,  intermixed  with  numerous  reniform  seeds.'* 

If  any  of  my  readers  should  wish  to  cultivate  this 
plant  of  *'old  renown,'*  they  should  do  it  by  sowing 
the  seed  in  autumn,  soon  after  it  is  ripe ;  as  the  seed 
kept  till  spring  seldom  produces  plants.  It  should  be 
set  in  a  light,  dry  soil,  and  of  a  good  depth,  so  that 
the  root  may  not  be  chilled  or  obstructed ;  and  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  disturb  it  when  it  has  once 
obtained  a  considerable  size. 
12*  S 


THE   HED6E.H06. 

Thou  poor  little  English  porcupine. 
What  a  harassed  and  weary  lift  is  thine ! 
And  thou  art  a  creature  meek  and  mild. 
That  wouldst  not  harm  a  sleeping  child. 

Hiou  scarce  can'st  stir  from  thy  tree-root. 
But  thy  foes  are  up  in  hot  pursuit; 
Thou  might'st  be  an  asp,  or  homU  snake. 
Thou  poor  little  martyr  of  the  brake ! 

Thou  scarce  oan'st  put  out  that  nose  of  thine ; 
Thou  can'st  not  show  a  single  spine. 
But  the  urchin-rabble  are  in  a  rout; 
With  terrier  cms  to  hunt  thee  out 

The  poor  Hedgehog  f  one  would  think  he  knew 
His  foes  so  many,  his  friends  so  fow. 
For  when  he  comes  out,  he 's  in  a  fright. 
And  hurries  again  to  be  out  of  sight 

How  unkind  the  worid  must  seem  to  him, 
Living  under  the  thicket  dusk  and  dim. 
And  getting  his  living  among  the  roots. 
Of  the  insects  small,  and  dry  hedge-fruits. 

How  hard  it  must  be,  to  be  kicked  about, 
If  by  chance  his  prickly  back  peep  out ; 
To  be  all  his  da}^  misunderstood. 
When  he  could  not  harm  us  if  he  would ! 

He's  an  innocent  thing,  living  under  the  blame 
That  he  merits  not  of  an  evil  name ; 
He  is  weak  and  small, — and  all  he  needs, 
Lies  under  the  hedge  among  the  weeds. 

He  robs  not  man  of  rest  or  food. 
And  all  that  he  asks  is  quietude ; 
To  be  left  by  him,  as  a  worthless  stone, 
Under  the  dry  hedge-bank  alone ! 

Oh,  poor  little  English  porcupine. 
What  a  troubled  and  weary  life  is  thine ! 
I  would  that  my  pity  thy  foes  could  quell. 
For  thou  art  ill-used,  and  meanest  well ! 


THE  CUCKOO. 

"  Pes  !  pee !  pee !"  says  the  merry  Pee-Bird ; 

And  as  soon  as  the  children  hear  it 
"  The  Cuckoo 's  a-coming."  they  say,  **  for  I  heaid» 
Up  in  his  tree  the  meny  Pee-Bird, 

And  he  '11  come  in  three  days,  or  near  it !" 
The  days  go  on,  one,  two,  three ; 
And  the  little  bird  singeth  '* pee!  pee!  pee!" 
Then  on  the  morrow,  't  is  very  true. 
They  hear  the  note  of  the  old  Cuckoo ; 
Up  in  the  elm-tree,  through  the  day. 
Just  as  in  gone  years,  shouting  away ; 

"  Cuckoo,"  the  Cuckoo  doth  cry. 

And  the  tittle  boys  mock  him  as  they  go  by. 

The  vrood-pecker  laughs  to  hear  the  strain. 
And  says  "  the  old  fellow  is  come  back  agam; 
lie  sitteth  again  on  the  very  same  tree. 
And  he  talks  of  himself  again ! — he !  he !  he  ^ 
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The  stock-doves  together  begin  to  ooo 
When  they  hear  the  voice  of  the  old  cuckoo ; 
*<  Ho !  ho  !*'  say  they.  *'  he  did  not  find 
Those  far*away  countries  quite  to  his  mind. 
So  he 's  come  again  to  see  what  he  can  do 
With  sacking  the  small  birds'  eggs,  ooo-coof 
The  block-bird,  and  throstle,  and  loud  misBel-cocl^, 
They  sing  altogether,  the  Cuckoo  to  mock ; 
**  What  want  we  with  him  f  let  him  stay  over  sea  !** 
Sings  the  bold,  piping  reed-sparrow,  "want  him? 
not  we !" 
'* Cuckoo!*'  the  Cuckoo  shouts  still, 
**  I  care  not  for  yon,  let  3^ou  rave  as  you  wfll  !** 
"  Cuckoo !"  the  Cuckoo  doth  cry. 
And  the  little  boys  mock  him  as  they  go  by. 

Hark !  hark !"  sings  the  chiffchafl; "  hark !  hark  V 
says  the  lark. 
And   the  white-throats   and   buntingi   all   twitter 

"hark!  harkT' 
The  wren  and  the  hedg»«parn>w  hear  it  anon. 
And  "  hark !  hark !"  in  a  moment  shouti  every  one. 
**  Hark !  hark ! — that 's  the  Cuckoo  there,  shouting 

amain! 
Blea  our  lives!  why  that  egg-sucker's  come  back 
again  !** 
•<  Cuckoo !"  the  Cuckoo  shouts  still, 
"  I  shall  taste  of  your  eggs,  let  you  rave  as  you 

will !" 
**  Cuckoo !"  the  Cuckoo  doth  cry. 
And  the  little  boys  mock  him  as  they  go  by. 

The  water-hens  hear  it,  the  rail  and  the  smew, 
And   they  say,  —  "Why  on  land  there's  a  pretty 

to-do! 
Sure  the  Cuckoo 's  come  back,  what  else  can  be  the 

matter  f 
The  pyes  and  the  jays  are  all  making  a  clatter!" 
"Hark!  hark!"  says  the  woodcock,  "I  hear  him 

myself, 
Shouting  up  in  the  elm-tree,  the  comical  elf!" 
"  Hark !  hark !"  cries  the  widgeon, "  and  I  hear  him 

too, 
Shouting  loudly  as  ever,  that  selfsame  Cuckoo  T' 
"  Well,  well,"  says  the  wild  duck,  "  what  is  it  to  us; 
I  've  no  spite  'gainst  the  Cuckoo ;  why  make  such  a 

fossr 
Let  him  shout  as  he  listeth  —  he  comes  over  sea  — 
And  his  French  may  be  French,  't  is  no  matter  to  me ; 
I  have  no  spite  against  him,  my  soul  *s  not  so  narrow, 
I  leave  all  such  whims  to  the  tomtit  and  sparrow !" 
"  Cuckoo !"  the  Cuckoo  shouts  still, 
"  You  may  all  hold  your  peace,  I  shall  do  as  I  will  t" 
"Cuckoo!"  the  Cuckoo  doth  cry. 
And  the  little  boys  mock  him  as  they  go  by. 


THE  HORNET. 

So,  diere  at  last  I  've  found  jrou,  my  fiimous  old  fol* 

low! 
Ay,  and  mighty  gmnd  besides,  in  your  suit  of  red 

andyellowi 


I  often  haye  heard  talk  of  yoa,  bat  ne'er  mm  jn 

before. 
And  there  yon  're  standing  sentinel  at  the  horaet- 

castieKloor! 
Well,  what  a  sise  yon  are !  juat  like  a  great  wasp- 
king! 
What  a  solemn  bun  yon  make,  nowyoa  *re  upon  the 

wing! 
My  word !  I  do  not  wonder  that  people  ftar  jonr 

sting! 
So!  so! — Don't  be  so  angry!  Whydo  yaaoomestme 
With  a  swoop  and  with  a  hum, — ^Is't  a  crime  to  look 

at  ye? 
See  where  the  testy  follow  goaa  whiz  into  the  hole. 
And  brings  out  fiom  the  hollow  tree  his  follows  in  a 

shoaL 
Hark!  what  an  awful,  holfow  boom!  How  fiens 

they  come !  I  'd  rather 
Just  quietly  step  back,  and  stand  from  tfaem  a  lilde 

forther. 
There,  now,  the  homet-host  is  retreating  to  its  deo. 
And  so,  good  Mr.  Sentinel  —  lo !  here  I  am  again! 
Well !  bow  the  little  angry  wretch  doth  stamp  snd 

raise  his  head. 
And  flirt  his  wings,  and  seem  to  aay, "  Come  hsre— 

I '11  sting  yon  dead!" 
No,  thank  you,  fierce  Sir  Hornet, — that  '■  not  at  all 

inviting ; 
But  what  a  pair  of  shean  the  rascal  haa  for  biting ! 
What  a  pair  of  monstrous  sheara  to  carry  at  his  hesd! 
If  wasp  or  fly  come  in  their  gripe,  that  moment  they 

are  dead ! 
There !  bite  in  two  the  whip-laah,  aa  we  poke  it  at 

]rour  chin ! 
See,  how  he  bites !  but  it  is  tough,  and  again  ha 

hurries  in. 
Ho!  ho !  we  soon  shall  have  the  whole  of  his  vin- 
dictive race, 
With  a  hurry  and  a  acurry,  all  flying  in  oar  foce. 
To  potter  in  a  Homet'a  nest,  is  a  proverb  old  and 

good. 
So  it  'a  just  as  well  to  take  the  hint,  and  retreat  into 

the  wood. 
Oh !  here  behind  this  haxel-boah  we  aafely  may  hck 

out. 
And  see  what  all  the  colony  of  homels  is  abooL 
Why  what  a  furious  troop  it  is,  how  fierce  they  seem 

to  be. 
As  they  fly  now  in  the  sunshine,  now  in  shadow  of 

the  tree! 
And  yet  they're  noble  insects!  their  bodies  red  and 

yellow. 
And  large  almoat  as  little  birds,  how  richly  toned  and 

mellow. 
And  these  old  woods,  so  full  of  trees,  all  hoUow  and 

decayed, 
Muat  be  a  perfect  paradise,  for  the  hornet  legiooa 

made. 
Secnre  from  village  lads,  and  from  gardener's  watch- 
ful eyes, 
They  may  build  their  pape^nesta,  and  jaaae  for  aiip> 

plies 
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To  orchards  or  to  gardeni,  fat  plum,  and  pescfa,  and 

pear,— 
With  waap»  fl^,  ant,  and  earwig,  they'll  have  a 

giant'f  share. 
And  yoa,  stout  Mr.  Sentinel,  there  standing  at  the 

door, 
Though  Homer  said  in  his  time,  **  the  hornet's  soul 

aU  o'er,"— 
You're  not  so  very  spiritual,  but  soon  some  sunny 

morning 
I  may  find  jrou  in  a  green-gage,  and  give  you  a  little 

wamingt 
Or  fiMding  in  a  Windsor  pear;  or  at  the  juicy  stalk 
Of  my  Negro-boy,  grsnd  dahlia,  —  too  heavy  much 

to  walk; 
Ay,  veiy  much  too  heavy,— that  juicy  stemdecei  ves^— 
**  Makes  &int  with  too  much  sweet  such  heavy- 
winged  thieves." 
Too  heavy  much  to  walk, — ^then,  pray,  how  can  you 

fly! 
No,  there  you  11  drop  upon  the  ground,  and  there 
you  're  doomed  to  die ! 

The  Hornet  is  an  insect  that  every  one  has  heard 
of,  because  the  fearful  eflects  of  its  sting  and  its 
fierceness  are  proverbial ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
ooramoa  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  mid- 
land counties  hornets  are  often  talked  of,  but  rarely 
seen.  We  have  lived  in  several  of  the  midland 
counties,  and  seen  a  good  deal  of  them,  but  never 
saw  a  hornet  there.  Since  coming  to  reside  in  Sur- 
rey, we  have  found  plenty  of  them.  They  come 
buning  into  the  house,  and  are  almost  as  common 
in  the  garden  as  wasps  themselves,  devouring  the 
fruits  above-mentioned,  and  also  as  voracious  of  the 
green,  tender  bark  of  the  dahlia,  bs  snts  are  of  the 
juice  of  the  yucca.  They  peel  the  young  branches 
with  their  nippen  or  sheari,  as  a  rabbit  peels  a 
young  tree ;  and  vrasps,  and  the  great  blue-bottle  and 
other  flies  follow  in  their  train,  and  suck  its  juice 
greedily.  In  common,  too,  with  the  wasps,  which  by 
their  side  appear  very  diminutive  insecfii,  they  gorge 
themselves  so  with  the  pulp  of  fruit  as  to  drop 
heavily  on  the  earth  on  being  suddenly  disturbed, 
and  are  then  easily  destroyed.  Thby  frequently 
make  their  nests  in  the  thatch  of  cottages  and  ou^ 
buildings,  where  it  ti  difi!icult  to  destroy  them,  as  in 
snch  situations,  neither  fire,  sulphur,  nor  gunpowder 
can  be  used,  and  producing  large  swarms  there, 
they  are  dangerous  and  devouring  neighbours. 

On  Bookham  Common,  a  pleasant  wide  tract,  over- 
grown with  trees,  principally  oaks,  and  resembling  a 
forest  with  its  fern  and  green  turfy  glades,  much 
more  than  a  common,  we  found  two  nests  within  a 
few  yards  of  each  other,  in  two  hollow  trees,  where 
the  sentinel,  and  indeed  the  whole  swarms,  behaved 
themselves  as  above  represented.  Whether  three  of 
these  inseoti  are  sufficient  to  kill  a  horne,  as  the  old 
country  saying  avers,  is  doubtful ;  but,  from  their 
siae,  the  irritability  of  their  nature,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  their  stings,  they  are  very  formidable  crea- 
tnies  indeed. 


THE  USE  OF  FLOWERl^ 

God  might  have  bade  the  earth  bring  forth 
Enough  for  great  and  small. 

The  oak-tree  and  the  cedar-tree, 
Without  a  flower  at  alL 

We  might  have  had  enough,  enough 

For  every  want'of  ouri. 
For  luxury,  medicine  and  toil. 

And  yet  have  had  no  flowers. 

The  ore  within  the  mountain  mine 

Requirath  none  to  grow; 
Nor  doth  it  need  the  lotus-flower 

To  make  the  river  flow. 

The  clouds  might  give  abundant  rain; 

The  nightly  dews  might  fall. 
And  the  herb  that  keepeth  life  in  man 

Mq^t  yet  have  drunk  them  all. 

Then  wherefore,  wherefore  were  they 
All  dyed  with  rainbow-light, 

All  foshioned  vnth  sufwemest  grace 
Upspringing  day  and  night:— 

Springing  in  valleys  green  and  low, 
And  on  the  mountains  high. 

And  in  the  silent  wilderness 
Where  no  man  passes  by  f 

Our  outward  life  requires  them  not— 
Then  wherefore  had  they  birth  f— 

To  minister  delight  to  man. 
To  beautify  the  earth; 

To  comfort  man — to  whisper  hope* 
Whene'er  his  fiiith  is  dim. 

For  who  so  careth  for  the  ffowen 
Will  much  more  care  for  him ! 


THE   CARRION-CROW. 

On  a  splintered  bough  sits  the  Carrion-crow, 
And  first  he  croaks  loud  and  then  he  cioaks  lotv  2 
Twenties  of  years  ago  that  bough 
Was  leafless  and  barkless  as  it  is  now. 

It  is  on  the  top  of  an  ancient  oak 
That  the  Carrion-crow  has  perched  to  croak; 
In  the  gloom  of  a  forest  the  old  oak  grows,— 
When  it  was  young  there  's  nobody  knows. 

Tis  but  half  alive,  and  up  in  the  air 
You  may  see  its  branches  splintered  and  bare; 
Ton  may  see  them  plain  in  the  cloudy  night, 
They  are  so  skeleton-like  and  white. 

The  old  oak  trunk  is  gnarled  and  grey. 
But  the  wood  has  rotted  all  away. 
Nothing  remains  but  a  cave-like  shell, 
Where  bats,  and  spiders,  and  millipedes  dwell; 
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And  the  tawny  owl  and  the  noisy  daw, 

In  many  a  hollow  and  many  a  flaw ; 

By  night  or  by  day,  were  yon  there  about. 

You  might  lee  them  creep  in,  or  tee  them  creep  out 

And  there,  on  the  top  of  that  ancient  oak, 
The  Carrion-crow  he  siti  to  croak ;  — 
The  words  of  his  croaking  I  fain  would  know ; 
What  does  he  say — that  Carrion-crow  ? 

He  says,  and  he 's  merry  as  he  can  be, — 
*'  To-night  there 's  a  famous  feast  for  me ; 
For  me  and  my  mate  so  beautiful. 
Where  the  bound  lies  dead  by  the  forest-pooL 

-  His  master  he  knows  not  where  he  lies, 
So  we  shall  go  down  to  peck  out  his  eyes ; 
His  master  he  moumeth,  early  and  late ; — 
But  'tis  joy  to  me  and  my  beautiful  mate ! 

"  And  the  miller  last  week  he  killed  his  mare, — 
She  lies  in  a  hollow,  I  know  where,  — 
There 's  an  ancient  cross  of  crumbling  stone 
Down  io  that  hollow  dank  and  lone ! 

**  The  mare  was  blind,  and  lame,  and  thin. 

And  she  had  not  a  bone  but  it  pierced  her  skin ; 

For  twenty  years  did  she  come  and  go,  — 

We  '11  be  with  her  anon !"  croaked  the  Carrion-crow. 

**  And  there  bleats  a  lamb  by  the  thundering  limi, 
The  mother  ewe  she  has  tumbled  in ; 
Three -days  ago  and  the  lamb  was  strong, 
Now  he  is  weak  with  fasting  long. 

**  All  day  long  he  moans  and  calls, 
And  over  his  mother  the  water  falls ; 
He  can  see  his  mothft  down  below, 
But  why  she  comes  not  he  does  not  know. 

*  His  little  heart  doth  pine  away, 
And  fainter  and  fiunter  he  bleats  to-day; 
So  loud  o'er  the  linn  the  waters  brawl, 
That  the  shepherd  he  hears  him  not  at  all ! 

"Twice  I \e  been  down  to  look  at  him. 
But  he  glanced  on  me  his  eyeballs  dim ; 
And  among  the  stones  so  cold  and  bore, 
T  saw  the  raven  watching  there. 

**  He'll  have  the  firat  peck  at  his  black  eye, 
And  taste  of  his  heart  before  it  die :  — 
Aha !  though  the  hungry  raven  is  there. 
As  soon  as  he 's  ready  we  '11  have  our  share  V* 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Carrion-crow, 
As  he  first  croaks  loud  and  then  croaks  low. 
And  the  spiden  and  millipedes  hear  him  croak. 
As  he  litB  up  aloft  on  the  ancient  oak. 


BUTTERCUPS  AND  DAISIES. 

Buttercups  and  Daisies  — 

Oh  the  pretty  flowers, 
Cbming  ere  the  spring  time 

To  tell  of  suimy  hours. 


While  the  trees  are  leail< 

While  the  fields  are  bare. 

Buttercups  and  Daisies 

Spring  up  here  and  there. 

Ere  the  snow-drop  peepeth ; 

Ere  the  crocus  bold, 
Ere  the  early  primrose 

Opes  its  paly  gold. 
Somewhere  on  a  sunny  bank 

Buttercups  are  bright; 
Somewhere  'mong  the  frozen 

Peeps  the  Daisy  white. 

Little  hardy  flowers 

Like  to  children  poor. 
Playing  in  their  sturdy  health 

By  their  mother's  door; 
Purple  with  the  north-wind, 

Tet  alert  and  bold. 
Fearing  not  and  caring  not» 

Though  they  be  a-cold! 

I  What  to  them  is  weather! 

What  are  stormy  ahowen! 
Buttercups  and  Daisies 

Are  these  human  fioweis! 
He  who  gave  them  hardship 

And  a  life  of  care, 
Gave  them  likewise  haidy  strenglh 

And  patient  hearts,  to  bear. 

Welcome  yellow  buttercups. 

Welcome  daisies  while. 
Ye  are  in  my  spirit 

Visioned,  a  delight! 
Coming  ere  the  spring>time 
I  Of  sunny  hours  to  tell  — 

Speaking  to  our  hearts  of  Hm 

Who  doeth  all  Okingt  wdL 


THE  TITMOUSE.  OR  BLUE-CAP. 

The  merry  Titmouse  is  a  comical  fellow ; 
He  weareth  a  plumage  of  purple  and  yellow. 
Barred  over  with  black,  and  with  white  interlae 
Depend  on 't,  the  Titmouse  has  excellent  taste. 

And  he,  like  his  betters  of  noble  old  blood. 
Keeps  up,  with  great  spirit,  a  family  feud ; 
A  feud  with  the  owl ; — and  why  ?  would  ymi  kix 
An  old,  by-gone  quarrel  of  ages  ago :  — 

Perhaps  in  the  ark  might  be  taken  oflbnce,  •— 
But  I  know  not,  indeed,  of  the  where  en 

whence ;  — 
Only  this  is  quite  true, — let  them  meet  as  they 
Having  quarrelled  long  since,  they  would  qau 

day. 

But  we  11  leave  them  to  settle  this  ancient  afli 
And  now  look  at  his  nest,  made  with  exquisite 
Of  lichen,  and  moss,  and  the  sofl  downy  featbc 
And  the  web  of  the  spider  to  keep  it  together. 
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It  a  brick  oat  of  piaoe  by  yoar  window  7— don*t  tend 
For  the  man  with  the  trowel  the  ftacture  lo  mend. 
Through  the  diy  montha  of  aommer,  joat  leave  it 

«lone. 
For  the  poor  little  Titmonae  haa  made  it  hia  owik 

Peep  in  now,  and  look  at  that  wonderful  labour ; 
And  be  glad  to  have  near  you  ao  merry  a  neighbour ; 
His  work  unto  him  ia  no  trouble— behold 
For  one  moment  hia  motiom, » tricksy  and  bold. 

How  he  twists,  how  he  turns  with  a  harlequin  grace ! 
He  can't  lift  a  feather  without  a  grimace ; 
He  carriea  the  moss  in  his  bill  with  an  air ; 
And  he  laughs  at  the  spider  he  robs  of  his  lair. 

See  his  round,  burly  head,  that  is  like  a  Friar  Tuck, 
And  his  glancing  black  eye  that  is  worthy  of  Puck; 
Saw  you  ever  a  merrier  creature  than  he  f 
Oh,  no.' — make  him  welcome,  as  welcome  can  be! 

His  nest  now  is  finished  with  fine  cobweb  thread. 
And  the  eggs  are  laid  in  it,  white  speckled  with  red ; 
Now  knock  at  the  wall,  or  rap  loud  on  the  pane, 
Hark !  what  is  that  rapping  so  briskly  again  \ 

Tis  the  blithe  mother-bird,  all  alive  and  alert. 
As  her  mate,  every  whit,  is  she  comic  and  pert ; 
Rap  you  once, — she  raps  twice; — she  has  nothing 

to  do. 
But  to  keep  her  eggs  warm,  and  be  neighbourly  too ! 

Oh,  what!  did  you  aay  that  the  Titmouse  was  steal- 
ing, 

That  he  ate  your  pear-bods  while  he  shammed  to  be 
reeling; 

And  nipped  off  the  aprioot>bloom  in  hia  fun  f  -^ 

And  that  shortly  you  *11  end  his  career  with  a  gun ! 

Oh !  hold  beck  your  hand, — 'twere  a  deed  to  repent ; 
Of  your  blame  the  poor  fellow  is  quite  innocent,— 
Stand  bock  for  one  moment — anon  he  11  be  here. 
He  believes  yon  his  friend,  and  he  thinks  not  of  fear. 

Here  he  comes !— eee  how  drolly  he  looketh  askew ; — 
And  now  hanga  head  downward ;  now  glanoea  on 

you! 
Be  not  rash,  though  he  light  on  your  apricot-bough, — 
Though  he  toochea  a  bud,— there,  he  touchea  it  now ! 

There,  he  *a  got  what  he  wanted,  and  off  he  has 

flown ! — 
Now  look  at  the  apricot  bud,— is  it  gooef 
Not  the  apricot  bod, — but  the  grub  that  was  m  it  !— 
You  may  thank  him,— he  doea  you  a  aervioe  each 

minute. 

Then  love  the  poor  Titmouse,  and  welcome  him  too, 
Great  beauty  is  there  in  his  yellow  and  blue ; 
He  *s  a  fine  cheerful  fellow  —  so  let  him  be  free 
Of  your  garden— to  build  in  your  wall  or  your  tree! 


SUNSHINE. 

I  LOVK  the  sunshine  everywhere,— 
In  vrood  and  field  and  glen; 

I  love  it  in  the  busy  haunts 
Of  town-imprisoned  meiL 


I  love  it  when  it  streameth  in 

The  humble  cottage  door. 
And  casts  the  chequered  casement  shade 

Upon  the  red-brick  floor. 

I  love  it  where  the  children  lie 
Deep  in  the  clovery  grass. 

To  watch  among  the  twining  roots 
The  gold-green  beetles  peas. 

I  love  it  on  the  breesy  sea, 
To  glance  on  sail  and  oar, 

While  the  great  wavea,  like  molten  glass, 
Come  leaping  to  the  shore. 

I  love  it  on  the  mountain-tops, 
Where  lies  the  thawless  snow, 

And  half  a  kingdom,  bathed  in  light, 
Lies  stretching  out  below. 

And  when  it  shines  in  forest-glades, 
Hidden,  and  green,  and  cool, 

Through  mossy  boughs  and  veindd  leaves^ 
How  is  it  beautful! 

How  beautiful  on  little  stream. 
When  sun  and  shade  at  |day, 

Make  silvery  meshes,  while  the  brook 
Goes  singing  on  its  way. 

How  beautiful,  where  dragon-fliea 

Are  wondrous  to  behold. 
With  rainbow  wings  of  gauzy  pearl, 

And  bodies  blue  and  gold! 

How  beautiful,  on  harvest  slopes. 

To  see  the  sunshine  lie ; 
Or  on  the  paler  reaped  fields, 

Where  yellow  shocks  stand  high ! 

Oh,  yes!  I  love  the  sunshine! 

Like  kindness  or  like  mirth. 
Upon  a  human  countenance. 

Is  sunshine  on  the  earth ! 

Upon  the  earth ;  upon  the  sea ; 

And  through  the  crystal  air. 
Or  piled-up  cloud ;  the  gracious  sun 

Is  glorious  everywhere! 


THE  ELEPHANT. 

Elephant,  thou  sure  must  be 
Of  the  Titan  progeny; 
One  of  that  old  race  that  sleep. 
In  the  ibasil  mountains  deep! 
Elephant,  thou  must  be  one! — 
Kindred  to  the  Mastodon, — 
One  that  didst  in  friendship  mix 
With  the  huge  Megalonix; 
With  the  Mammoth  hadst  comixiand 
O'er  the  old-world  forest-land. 
Thou,   those  giant  ferns  didst  see, 
Taller  than  the  tallest  tree ; 
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And  with  up-toriMd  trunk  didtt  browM, 
On  the  reed'palm's  lowest  boaghe; 
And  didst  Me,  npcurled  from  li^t. 
The  ever-eleepiog  ammonite; 
And  those  dragou'worms  at  play 
In  the  waten  old  and  grey! 

Tell  me,  creature,  in  what  place, 

Thou,  the  Noah  of  thy  race. 

Wast  preserved  when  death  was  sent 

like  a  raging  element, 

Like  a  whiriwind  passing  by,— 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Leaving  mother  earth  ibriorn 

Of  her  mighty  eldest-bom ;  — 

Turning  ail  her  life  to  stone 

With  one  universal  groan ! 

In  what  cavern  drear  and  dark. 

Elephant,  hast  thou  thine  ark? 

Dost  thou  in  thy  memory  hold 

Record  of  that  tale  untold  ? 

If  thou  dOk  I  pray  thee  tell. 

It  were  worth  the  knowing  well. 

Elephant,  ao  old  and  vast, 
Thou  a  kindly  nature  hast; 
Grave  thou  art,  and  stnuigely  wiBe, 
With  observant,  serious  eyes. 
Somewhat  in  thy  brain  must  be 
Of  an  old  sagacity. 
Thou  art  solemn,  wise  and  good ; 
Thou  livest  not  on  streaming  Mood ; 
Thou,  and  all  thine  ancient  fiere. 
Were  of  natures  unsevere; 
Preying  not  on  one  another; 
Nourished  by  the  general  mother 
Who  gave  forests  thick  and  tall. 
Food  and  shelter  for  you  all. 

Elephant,  if  thou  hadst  been    ^ 
Like  the  tiger  fierce  and  keen, 
Dke  the  lion  of  the  brake. 
Or  the  deadly  nttle«iake. 
Ravenous  as  thou  art  strong. 
Terror  would  to  thee  belong; 
And  before  thy  mates  and  thee. 
All  the  earth  would  desert  be! 
But  instead,  thou  yield's!  thy  will, 
Tractable,  and  peaceful  still; 
Full  of  good  intent,  and  mild 
As  a  humble  little  child ; 
Serving  with  obedience  true. 
Aiding,  loving,  mourning  too; 
For  each  noble  sentiment. 
In  thy  good,  great  heart  is  blent! 


TH£  WILD  SWAN. 

Fair  flows  the  river. 

Smoothly  gliding  on ; 
Green  grow  the  bulrushes 

Around  the  stately  swan. 


What  an  isle  of  beauty 

The  noUe  bird  hath  tonoBd, 
The  greenest  trees  and  stateliest 

Grow  all  the  isle  around. 

Low  bend  the  branches 

In  the  water  bright. 
Up  comes  the  swan  sailing. 

Plumy  all  and  white, 
like  a  ship  at  anchor. 

Now  he  lies  at  rest. 
And  little  waves  seem  daintily 

To  play  about  his 


Wild  bird  of  beauty, 

Strong,  and  glad,  and  free ! 
Dwelling  on  these  waten, — 

How  pleasant  it  must  be! 
like  a  gleam  of  sunshine 

In  shadow  passing  on, — 
Like  a  wreath  of  snow,  thou  art» 

Wild  and  graceful  swan! 

Thick  grow  the  flowen 

'Neath  the  chestnut  shade ; 
Green  grow  the  bulrushes 

Where  thy  nest  is  made : 
Lovely  ye,  and  loving,  too. 

The  mother  bird  and  thee. 
Watching  o'er  your  cjrgnet  brood. 

Beneath  the  river  tree. 

Kings  made  laws  a-many. 

Laws  both  stem  and  strong. 
In  the  days  of  olden  time. 

You  to  keep  from  wrong ; 
And  o'er  their  palace-waten 

Ye  went,  a  gallant  show. 
And  Surrey  and  his  Gereldine, 

Beheld  ye  sailing  slow. 

Tell  me,  Swan,  I  pray  thee. 

Art  of  that  high  race. 
Or  a  sylvan  creature 

From  some  fitr,  lone  place  f 
Saw  ye  in  woody  Athelney, 

TVue  Alfred's  care  and  pain. 
Or,  riding  out  among  his  men. 

Good  King  Canute  the  Dane  f 

No,  from  'mid  the  icebergi. 

Through  long  ages  piled. 
Sometime  ye  were  driven 

By  the  winter  wild; 
From  where  the  eraiine  hunters^ 

On  their  far  jouroejrs  go ; 
From  where  the  rein-deer  sledgea  apeed 

Over  the  wastes  of  snow; 

From  northern  wildernesses. 

Wild,  and  lone,  and  drear. 
Ice-lakes,  cold  and  gleaming. 

Ye  have  hastened  here. 
The  pleasant  streams  of  Elngland 

Your  homeward  flight  have  alayad. 
And  here  among  the  bulrushes 

Your  English  nest  is  made. 
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THE   MILL  STREAM. 

Long  tiails  of  dsttw-flowen 

Creep  on  the  rocky  hill ; 
And  beds  of  itnxiK  ■pew-mint 

Grow  round  aboat  the  mill ; 
And  from  a  mountain  tarn  above, 

Aa  peaceful  as  a  dream. 
Like  to  child  unruly, 
Though  schooled  and  counselled  truly. 

Foams  down  the  wild  mill<«tream ! 
Tlie  wild  mill-stream  it  dasheth, 

In  merriment  away. 
And  keeps  the  miller  and  his  son 

So  busy  all  the  day !    « 

Into  the  mad  mill-etream 

The  mounlain*roses  fall; 
And  Am  and  adder's  tong[ue 

Grow  on  the  old  mill>walL 
The  tarn  Is  on  the  upland  moor. 

Where  not  a  leaf  doth  grow ; 
And  through  the  mountain-gashes. 
The  merry  mill-stream  dashes 

Down  10  the  sea  below : 
But,  in  the  quiet  hollows. 

The  red  trout  groweth  prime. 
For  the  miller  and  the  miller's  son 

To  angle  when  they  've  time. 

Then  &ir  befall  the  stream 

That  tnma  the  mountain-mill ; 
And  &ir  befall  the  narrow  road 

That  windelh  up  the  hill ! 
And  good  lock  to  the  countryman. 

And  to  his  old  grey  mare, 
That  upward  toileth  steadily. 
With  meal-sacks  laden  heavily, 

In  storm  as  well  as  ftir ! 
And  good  luck  to  the  miller. 

And  to  the  miller's  son; 

And  ever  may  the  mill-wheel  turn 

While  mountain-waters  run! 


SUMMMER. 

1  <n  may  boast  of  the  spring-time  when  flowers  are 
the  fairest; 
And  birds  sing  by  thousands  on  every  green  tree ; 
They  may  call  it  the  loveliest,  the  greenest,  the 


Bat  the  summer 's  the  season  that 's  dearest  to  me ! 

For  the  brightneas  of  sunshine ;  the  depth  of  the 
shadows ; 
The  crystal  of  waters ;  the  fulneai  of  green. 
And  the  rich  fbwery  growth  of  the  old  pasture 
meadows. 
In  the  glory  of  summer  can  only  be  aeen. 

Oh,  the  joy  of  the  green-wood !    I  love  to  be  in  it, 
And  list  to  the  hum  of  the  neverstill  bees. 

And  to  hear  the  sweet  voice  of  the  old  mother  linnet. 
Calling  unto  her  young  'mong  the  lea  vea  of  the  treea ! 


To  see  the  red  squirrel  frisk  hither  and  thither, 
And  the  waterrat  plunging  about  in  his  mirth ; 

And  the  thousand  small  lives  that  the  warm  summer 
weather,  * 

Calls  forth  to  rejoice  on  the  bountiful  earth ! 

Then  the  mountains,  how  ftir!  to  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven 
Towering  up  in  the  sunshine,  and  drinking  the 
light. 
While  adown  their  deep  chasms,  all  splintered  and 
riven. 
Fall  the  fiir-gleaming  oataracto  silveiy  white ! 

And  where  are  the  flowers  that  in  beauty  are  glow> 

ing 

In  the  garden  and  fields  of  the  young,  merry  spring. 

Like  the  mountainside  wilds  of  the  yellow  broom 

blowing. 

And  the  old  forest  pride,  the  red  wastes  of  the  lingT 

Then  the  garden,  no  longer  'tis  leafleai  and  chilly. 
But  warm  with  the  sunshine  and  bright  with  the 
sheen 

Of  rich  flowers,  the  moss  rose  and  the  bright  tiger-lily, 
Barbaric  in  pomp  as  an  Ethiop  Queen. 

Oh,  the  beautiful  flowers,  all  colours  combining. 
The  larkspur,  the  pink,  and  the  sweet  mignionette. 

And  the  blue  fleumle-lis,  in  the  warm  sunlight  shin- 
ing, 
As  if  grains  of  gold  in  its  petals  were  set ! 

Tes,  the  summer*— the  radiant  summer's  the  fairest. 
For  green-woods  and  mountains,  for  meadows  and 
bowers. 

For  wateri,  and  fruits,  and  for  flowers  the  rarest, 
And  fiir  bright  shining  butterflies,  lovely  as  flowers ! 


THE   FALCON. 

Haek!  hark!  the  merry  warden's  bom 
Far  o'er  the  wooded  hills  is  home, 
Far  o'er  the  slopes  of  ripening  com. 

On  the  free  breeie  away ! 
The  bolts  are  drawn ;  the  bridge  Is  o'er 
The  sullen  moat, — and  steeds  a  score 
Stand  saddled  at  the  castle-door. 

For  'tis  a  merry  day ! 

With  braided  hair,  of  gold  or  jet, 
There 's  many  a  May  and  Margaret, 
Before  her  stately  mirror  set. 

With  waiting-woman  by;  ' 
There 's  scarlet  cloak,  and  hat  and  hood ; 
And  riding-drsH  of  camlet  good. 
Green  as  the  leaf  within  the  wood. 

To  shroud  those  ladies  high. 

And  pressntly  they  are  arrayed. 

And  plaits  are  smoothed  and  folds  are  Udd, 

And  all  the  merry  gabble  stayed 

That  showered  down  like  rain . 
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And  down  the  stately  stain  they  go, 
Where  dainty  pages  stand  a-row» 
To  greet  them  with  obeisance  low, 
And  follow  in  the  train. 

And  then  into  the  castle-hallp 

Come  crowding  gallant  kaigbtB  and  talU 

Equipped  as  for  a  festival, 

For  they  will  hawk  to^ay. 
And  then  outbreaks  a  general  din 
From  those  without,  as  those  within 
Upon  the  terrace-etops  are  seen. 

In  such  a  bright  array! 

The  kennelled  hounda*  long  bark  is  heard ; 
The  falconer  talking  to  his  bird; 
The  neighing  steeds ;  the  angry  word 

Of  grooms  impatient  there. 
But  soon  the  bustle  is  dismissed; — 
The  falconer  sets  on  every  wrist 
A  hooded  hawk,  that 's  stroked  and  kissed 

By  knight  and  lady  fair. 

And  sitting  in  their  saddles  free, 
The  brave,  the  fair  of  high  degree, 
Forth  rides  that  gallant  company. 

Each  with  a  bird  on  hand ; 
And  ftloooen  with  their  hawking-gear, 
And  other  birds  bring  up  the  rear; 
And  couotry*folk  from  &r  and  near, 

Fall  in  and  join  the  band. 

And  merrily  tfius  in  ahine  and  shade. 
Gay  glancing  through  the  ibrest  glade^ 
On  rides  the  noble  cavalcade, 

To  moorlands  wild  and  grey; 
And  then  the  noble  sport  is  high ! 
The  jess  is  loosed,  the  hood  thrown  by; 
And  leurre  the  jolly  falconen  cry ; 
And  wheeling  round  the  falcons  fly 

Impatient  for  their  prey. 

A  moment  and  the  quarry  *s  ta*en; 
The  falconers'  cry  sounds  forth  amain ; 
The  true  hawk  soars  and  soars  a^in. 

Nor  once  the  game  is  missed ! 
And  thus  the  jocund  day  is  spent, 
In  jolly  sport  and  merriment: 
And  baron  bold  were  well  ooDtent* 
To  fell  his  wood,  and  pawn  his  rent 

For  the  hawk  upon  his  wrist! 

Oh  gay  goshawk  and  tercel  bold, 
Then  might  ye  rule  it  aa  ye  "  wold  ;*' 
Then  sate  ye  on  a  perch  of  gold, 

.  And  kings  were  your  oompeen! 
But  that  was  in  the  days  gone  by ; 
The  days  of  Norman  chivalry, 
When  the  low  crouched  unto  the  high  ;— 

The  times  of  other  years ! 

Oh  gay  goshawk,  your  days  were  when 
Came  down  at  night  the  ruffian  men. 
To  slay  the  sleeping  children  then 
Lying  in  London  Tower; 


Yours  were  the  days  of  civil  fend ; 
Of  Rufus  slain  within  the  wood ; 
Of  servile  John ;  of  Robin  Hood ; 

Of  Woodstock's  bloody  bower! 

Oh,  gay  goshawk,  you  but  beioag 
To  troubadour  and  niinstrel  aong; 
To  shirt  of  mail  and  hauberk  stiong 

To  moat  and  caatle-wall ; 
To  serf  and  baron,  page  and  dame ; 
To  abbot  sleek,  as  spaniel  tame ; 
To  kings  who  could  not  sign  their  name; 

To  times  of  wrong  and  thrall! 

Times  are  not  now  as  they  were  then ; 

Ours  is  a  race  of  difierent  men. 

Who  loathe  the  sword  and  love  the  pen ; 

For  right,  not  rapine,  bold. 
No  more,  as  then,  the  ladies  bright 
Work  tapestry-work  from  mom  till  nigfai  ; 
The  very  children  read  and  write. 

Like  learned  clerks  of  old ! 

Oh,  Falcon  proud,  and  goshawk  gay. 
Tour  pride  of  place  has  passed  away ; 
The  lone  wood  is  your  home  by  day. 

Your  resting  perch  l^  night ; 
The  craggy  rock  3four  castle-tower ; 
The  gay  green-wood  your  ladies'  bower; 
Your  own  wild  will,  the  master  power 

That  can  control  youx  flight ! 

Yet,  noble  bird,  old  fame  is  thine ; 
Still  livest  thou  in  the  minstrers  line ; 
Still  in  old  pictures  art  the  sign 

Of  high  and  pure  degree ; 
And  still,  with  kindling  hearts  we  read 
How  barons  came  to  Runyroede, 
Falcon  on  wrist,  to  do  the  deed, 

That  made  all  England  free! 


THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FLOWERS 

Pot  up  thy  work,  dear  mother; 

Dear  mother  come  with  me. 
For  I  've  found  within  the  garden* 

The  beautiful  sweet-pea' 

And  rows  of  stately  hollyhocks 

Down  by  the  garden- walL 
All  yellow,  white,  and  crimson. 

So  many-hued  and  tall  * 

And  bending  on  their  stalks,  mother. 

Are  rosea  white  and  red; 
And  pale-atemmed  balsams  all  a-blew 

On  every  garden-bed 

Put  up  thy  work.  I  pray  thee. 
And  oome  ont,  mother  dear! 

We  used  to  buy  these  flowers. 
But  they  are  growing  hen! 
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Oh,  mother!  little  Amy 

Would  have  loved  these  flowen  to  ice ; 
Dnt  remember  how  we  tried  to  get 

For  her  a  pink  sweet-pea  ? 

Dost  remember  how  she  loved 

Those  rose-leaves  pale  and  seref 

I  wkh  she  had  but  lived  to  see 
The  lovelf  roses  here! 

Put  up  thy  work*  dear  mother, 
And  wipe  those  tears  away! 

And  come  into  the  garden 
Before  'tis  set  of  day! 


THE    FLAX-FLOWER. 


\ 


\ 


O  the  little  flax-flower. 

It  groweth  on  the  hill,  \ 

And,  be  the  breeze  awake  or  sleep,    ^ 

It  never  standeth  still. 
It  groweth,  and  it  groweth  fast; 

One  day  it  is  a  seed. 
And  then  a  little  grassy  blade. 

Scarce  better  than  a  weed. 
But  then  out  comes  the  flax-flower. 

As  blue  as  is  the  sky ; 
And  "'tis  a  dainty  little  thing!" 

We  say,  as  we  go  by. 

Ah,  'tis  a  goodly  little  thing. 

It  groweth  for  the  poor. 
And  many  a  peasant  blesseth  it, 

Beside  his  cottage-door. 
He  thinketh  how  those  slender  stems 

That  shimmer  in  the  sun, 
Are  rich  for  him  in  web  and  woof. 

And  shortly  shall  be  spun. 
He  thinketh  how  those  tender  flowera. 

Of  seed  will  yield  him  store ; 
And  sees  in  thought  his  next  year's  crop 

Blue  shining  round  his  door. 

Oh,  the  little  flax-flower! 

The  mother,  then  says  she, 
**  Go  pull  the  thyme,  the  heath,  the  fern 

But  let  the  flax-flow6r  be ! 
It  groweth  for  the  children's  sake, 

It  groweth  for  our  own ; 
There  are  flowers  enough  upon  the  hill. 

But  leave  the  flax  alone! 
The  farmer  hath  his  fields  of  wheat. 

Much  cometh  to  his  share; 
We  have  this  little  plot  of  flax, 

That  we  have  tilled  with  care. 

"  Our  aqmre  he  hath  the  holt  and  hill. 
Great  halls  and  noble  rent ; 

We  only  have  the  flax-fleld. 
Yet  therewith  are  content. 

We  watch  it  mom,  we  watch  it  night. 
And  when  the  stars  are  out, 
13  T 


The  good  man  and  the  little  ones. 

They  pace  it  round  about ; 
For  it  We  wish  the  sun  to  shine. 

For  it  the  rain  to  fall ; 
Good  lack!  for  who  is  poor  doth  make 

Great  count  of  what  is  small !" 

,    Oh,  the  goodly  flax-ftower  ! 

It  groweth  on  the  hill, 
And,  be  the  breeze  awake  or  sleep. 

It  never  standeth  still! 
It  seemeth  nil  astir  with  life. 

As  if  it  loved  to  thrive ; 
As  if  it  had  a  merry  heart 

Within  its  stem  alive ! 
Then  fair  befall  the  flax-fleld, 

And  may  the  kindly  showers. 
Give  strength  unto  its  shining  stem. 

Give  seed  unto  its  flowen ! 

It  is  so  rare  a  thing  now-a-days  to  see  flax  grown 
in  any  quantity,  that  ray  English  readers  will  not  feel 
the  full  force  of  the  above  little  poem.  The  English 
cottager  has  not  often  ground  which  he  can  use  for 
this  purpose;  and,  besides,  he  can  purchase  calico 
for  the  wear  of  his  family  at  a  much  cheaper  cost 
than  he  could  grow  flax.  Nor  is  the  English  woman 
"handy"  at  such  matters.  She  would  think  it  a 
great  hardship  to  till,  perhaps,  the  very  ground  upon 
which  it  was  grown ;  to  pull  it  with  the  help  of  her 
children  only,  and,  to  her  other  household  cares  and 
occupations,  to  add  those  of  preparing,  spinning,  and 
it  might  be,  to  help  even  to  weave  it  into  good  home- 
spun cloth.  Seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  however, 
this  was  not  uncommon  in  England ;  and  it  is  still 
common,  and  in  some  districts  even  general  in  Scot- 
land. Burns  alludes  to  the  growth  of  flax  in  many 
of  his  poems ;  and  in  the  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Night," 
the  mother  reckons  the  age  of  the  cheese  from  the 
time  of  the  flax  flowering. 

The  household  interest  which  is  taken  in  the  flax- 
field  presented  itself  strongly  to  us  in  many  a  wild 
glen,  and  in  many  a  desolate  mountain-side  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  the  summer  of  1836.  You 
came,  in  the  midst  of  those  stony  and  heathy  wilder^ 
nesses,  upon  a  few  turf-eroctions,  without  windows 
and  without  chimneys ;  the  wild  grasses  of  the  moor 
and  the  heath  itself  grew  oflen  upon  the  roof,  for  all 
had  originally  been  cut  from  the  mountain-side ;  and, 
but  for  the  smoke  which  issued  from  the  door,  or  the 
children  that  played  about  it,  you  might  have  doubted 
of  its  being  a  human  dwelling.  Miserable,  however, 
as  such  homes  may  appear  at  first  sight,  they  are,  as 
it  were,  the  natural  growth  of  the  mountain-moor- 
land, and  the  eye  soon  finds  in  them  much  that  ia 
picturesque  and  characteristic. 

About  such  places  as  these  ara  firequently,  too, 
patches  of  cultivated  ground ;  the  one  of  potatoes, 
and  perhaps  oats  or  barley,  the  other  of  flax.  Thus 
grow,  at  the  very  door  of  this  humble  human  tene- 
ment, the  food  and  clothing  of  the  family.  How  es* 
sential  this  growth  is  to  them,  may  be  seen  fJFom  :he 
nature  of  the  ground.  It  is  frequently  the  mostdifli* 
I  cult  that  can  be  conceived  to  bring  into  cultivation 
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one  maflB,  as  it  Beeim,  or  ttones,  with  the  icantieit 
intermiitura  of  toil.  These  stones,  many  of  which 
are  of  immense  size,  are  with  infinite  toil  and  pa- 
tience  gathered  from  the  earth,  and  piled  into  walls 
round  the  little  fields,  otherwise  the  mountain  sheep, 
and  perhaps  the  wild  roes,  would  soon  lay  the  whole 
waste.  Here  the  mother,  as  well  as  the  father,  la- 
bours, and  indeed  the  flax  seems  especially  to  belong 
to  her,  for  she  must  spin  it  before  she  can  coDvert  it 
into  family  use. 

In  the  same  way  is  the  household  provided  with 
woollen  garments ;  they  are  all  homespun  and  home- 
made, even  to  many  a  goodly  tartan.  The  **  tarry 
woo"  of  Scotland,  like  the  "  lint  flower,*'  is  a  national 
thing;  the  aflfections,  as  well  as  the  Are-side  inteiests 
of  that  couotiy  are  connected  with  them. 


THE   HOUSE-SPARROW. 

In  birds,  as  men,  there  is  a  strange  variety. 
In  both  your  dandies  and  your  petit»  maUres ; 
Your  clowns,  your  grooms,  in  feathered  legs  or  gaiters ; 
Your  hawks,  and  gulls,  and  harpies  to  satiety. 
On  sea  or  land  it  matten  not  an  ace  — 
You  find  the  feathered  or  unfeathered  race 
Of  bipeds,  showing  every  form  and  figure. 

But  everywhere  the  sharp-clawed  and  the  bigger 

Falcons  that  shoot,  and  men  that  pull  the  trigger 

Still  pressing  on  the  lesser  and  fbriom ! 

T  is  hard  to  bear,  and  yet  it  must  be  borne, 

Although  we  walk  about  in  wrath  and  scorn, 

To  see  the  hectoring,  lording,  and  commotion 

For  ever  going  on  in  earth  or  ocean ! 

The  oonqueron  fierce;   those  thievish  chaps,  the 

lawyers. 
That  chirp  and  gabble,  wheedle  and  bamboozle ; 
The  jackdaw-FBce  of  pleaders,  the  pert  cawyers 
In  their  grey  wigs,  the  sober  rooks  that  puzzle 
Land-sharks,  and  pirates  both  of  sea  and  land  ,* 
Your  cormorants  acting  the  sedate  and  grand ; 
The  singers,  and  the  Paganinis, 
Who  filch  your  fruit,  and  pocket  up  your  guineas; 
The  tomtit,  mime ;  —  the  wren,  small  poet ; 
The  silly  creatures  that  by  scores 
Nurse  cuckoo-imps,  that  out  of  doors 
Have  turned  their  children,  and  they  never  know  it! 

I  walk  in  cities,  *mong  the  homan  herds^ 
And  then  I  think  of  birds: 
I  walk  in  woods  among  the  birds,  and  then 
I  think  of  men! 

Tie  quite  impossible  in  one  or  other 
To  walk  and  see  not—  man  and  bird  are  brother. 
The  owl  can't  see  in  day-light;  — 

Oh  no !  he 's  blind  and  stupid 

A  very  fool,— a  blockhead  plain  to  see ! 
But  just  step  out  and  look  at  him  at  night. 
When  all  the  world  is  slumbering,  save  he  — 
My  word !  you  '11  find  him  then  as  brisk  as  Cupid ! 
With  open  eyes  and  beak  that  has  the  knack 
To  snap  up  mouse  or  rabbit  by  the  beck  ? 


The  owl  in  hollow  oak,  the  man  in  den. 

Chamber,  or  office,  dusky  and  obscure, 

Ara  creatures  very  heavy  and  demure ; 

But  soon  ^eir  turn  comes  round,  and  then. 

Ob,  what  sharp  claws  and  pitiless  beak  have  they 

To  feather,  fleece,  and  worry  up  their  prey! 

*■  A  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind,*' 
So  sang  the  noble  bard,  who,  like  the  swallow. 
Flew  through  far  climes  and  soared  where  few  can 

fellow. 
T  is  true ;  and  therefore  still  we  find 
That  gentle  spirits  love  the  robin. 
That  comes,  as  Wordsworth  says,  «  when  winds  an 

sobbing ;" 
Pecks  at  your  window ;  sits  upon  your  spade. 
And  often  thanks  you  in  a  serenade. 
But  what  is  it  that  brings  about  you 
That  pert,  conceited  good-for-nothing  Sparrow. 
Which  seems  to  say— ** I'd  do  as  well  withoot  you," 
Yet,  never  for  a  second, 
Night  or  day 
Will  be  away, 

Though  hooted,  shot  at,  nor  once  coaxed  or  beekonad  f 
In  town  or  country— 'in  the  densest  alley 
Of  monstrous  London  —  in  the  loneliest  valley  — 
On  palace-roof^  on  cottage-thatch. 
On  church  or  chapel  —  farm  or  shop^ 
The  Sparrow 's  still  "  the  bird  on  the  hoose-lopL" 
I  think  'twas  Solomon  who  said  so^ 
And  in  the  Bible  having  read  ao. 
You  find  that  this  ubiquity 
Extends  itself  far  up  into  antiquity. 
Yes,  through  all  countries  and  all  ages 
While  other  birds  have  sung  in  woods  or  cages^ 
This  noisy,  impudent  and  shameless  varlet 
Though  neither  noble,  rich,  nor  clad  in  scarlet. 
Would  have  the  highest  place  without  the  askiog 
Upon  your  roof  the  lazy  scamp  is  basking  — 
Chirping,  scuflling,  screaming,  fighting. 
Flying  and  fluttering  up  and  down 
From  peep  of  day  to  evening  brown. 
Yon  may  be  sleeping,  sick,  or  writing. 
And  needing  silence  —  there 's  the  Sparrow. 
Just  at  your  window  —  and  enough  to  harrow 
The  soul  of  Job  in  its  severest  season. 
Thera,  as  it  seemeth.  for  no  other  reason 
But  to  confound  you ;  —  he  hss  got, 
Up  in  the  leaden  gutter  burning  hot. 
Every  low  scape-grace  of  the  Sparrow-clan, 
Ixx>ns  of  all  ages, — grandsire,  boy  and  man. 
Old  beldame  Sparrow,  wenches  bold. 
All  met  to  wrangle,  raflUe,  rant,  and  acxild. 
Send  out  your  man !  shoot !  blow  to  powder 
The  villanous  company,  that  fiercer,  louder 
Drive  you  distracted.    There !  bang !  goes  the  gu^ 
And  all  the  little  lads  are  on  the  run 
Tb  see  the  slaughter ;— not  a  bird  is  slain  — 
Thera  were  some  feathen  flew — a  leg  was  broken 
But  all  went  oflT  aa  if  it  were  a  joke  — 
In  come  your  man  —  and  there  they  are  again ! 

Of  all  the  creatures,  that  were  ever  set 
Upon  two  legs,  there 's  nothing  to  be  met, 
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SftTe  101110  congeners  in  our  own  sweet  race, 
Made  of  such  matter,  common,  cocket,  base, 
As  are  these  Sparrows !  Would  that  some  magician, 
Philosopher  or  chemist  would  but  show  us 
What  'tis  that  constitues  the  composition 
Of  certain  men  in  town,  who  drive,  or  row  us. 
Cads,  jarvies,  porters  of  a  low  degree, 
Haunters,  of  theatres,  taverns,  and  coach-doors, 
Men  all  alert  in  dust  and  misery; 
Men  made  to  elbow,  bustle,  cheat  or  steal. 
Careless  of  scorn,  incapable  to  feel 
Indignity  or  shame — vulgar  and  vain. 
Hunger  and  cold  their  only  sense  of  pain. 

Just  of  this  class,  amongst  all  feathered  thingi. 
Is  this  Jack  Sparrow.    He 's  no  bird  that  sings. 
He  makes  no  grand  pretences ;  has  no  fine 
Airs  of  high  breeding — he  but  wants  to  dine. 
His  dress  is  brovirn,  his  body  stiff  and  stout, 
Coarse  in  his  nature,  made  to  prog  about 
What  are  his  delicate  fancies  ?  Who  e'er  sees 
The  Sparrow  in  his  sensibilities? 
There  are  the  nightingales,  all  soul  and  song. 
Moaning  and  warbling  the  green  boughs  among. 
There  are  the  larks  that  on  elherial  wing. 
Sing  to  high  Heaven  as  heavenly  spirits  sing ; 
There  are  the  merle,  the  mavis,  birds  whose  laya 
Inspired  the  minstrel  songs  of  other  (^ays ; 
There  are  the  wandering  tribes,  the  cuckoo  sweet; 
Swallows  that  singing  on  your  chimneys  meet, 
Through  spring  and  summer,  and  anon  are  flown 
To  lands  and  chmes,  to  sages  yet  unknown. 
Those  are  your  poets ; — birds  of  genius  —  those 
That  have  their  nerves  and  feel  refined  woes. 
But  these  Jack  Sparrows;  why  they  love  far  more 
Than  all  this  singing  nonsense,  your  barn-door ! 
They  love  your  cherry-tree  —  your  rows  of  peat, 
Tour  ripening  com  crop,  and  to  live  at  ease ! 
You  find  no  Sparrow  in  the  far-ofT-wonds  — 
No — he's  not  fond  of  hungry  solitudes. 
He  better  loves  the  meanest  hamlet— where 
Aught  *s  to  be  had,  the  Sparrow  will  be  there. 
Sturdy  and  bold,  and  wfangling  for  his  share. 
The  tender  linnet  bathes  her  sides  and  wings 
In  running  brooks  and  purest  forest-springs. 
The  Sparrow  rolls  and  scuffles  in  the  dust  — 
That  if  his  washing  or  his  proper  rust 

Before  your  carriage  as  you  drive  to  town 
To  his  base  meal  the  Sparrow  settles  down ; 
He  knows  the  safety-distance  to  an  inch. 
Up  to  that  point  he  will  not  move  or  flinch ; — 
You  think  your  horse  will  crush  him — no  such  thing — 
That  coachman's  whip  might  clip  his  fluttering  wing, 
Or  take  his  head  off  in  a  twink — but  he 
Knows  better  still  and  liveth  blithe  and  free. 

At  home  he  plagues  the  martins  with  his  noise  -~ 
They  build,  he  takes  possession  and  ei^joys ; 
Or  if  he  want  it  not,  he  takes  it  still. 
Just  because  teasing  others  is  his  will. 
From  hoar  to  hour,  from  tedious  day  to  day 
He  sits  to  drive  the  rightful  one  away. 


At  home,  abroad,  wherever  seen  or  heard. 
Still  is  the  Sparrow  just  the  self-same  bird  ; 
Thievish  and  clamorous,  hardy,  bold,  and  base. 
Unlike  all  others  of  the  feathered  race. 
The  bully  of  his  tribe  —  to  all  beyond 
The  gipsey,  beggar,  knave,  and  vagabond ! 

It  may  be  thought  that  I  have  here  dealt  hard 
measure  to  the  Sparrow,  but  the  character  I  have 
given  of  him  will  be  recognised  by  those  who  know 
him,  as  true.  Cowper  calls  them,  a  thievish  race, 
that  scared  as  oflen  as  you  please, 

Aa  oft  retam,  a  pert  Toraciona  kiad ; 

and  that  every  farmer  knows  them  to  be.  What 
multitudes  do  you  see  dropping  down  upon,  or  rising 
frcMn  the  wheat  as  it  is  ripening  in  the  fields.  For- 
merly a  price  was  set  upon  their  heads  and  eggs,  by 
country  parishes.  In  many  places  a  penny  was  given 
for  a  Sparrow's  head,  and  the  same  for  three  or  four 
eggs;  but  this  is  now  done  away  with,  and  the  farm- 
er must  destroy  them  himself^  or  pay  dearly  for  it  in 
his  com. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  self-complacence  of  this 
bird.  You  see  him  build  his  nest  amongst  the  rich- 
est tracery  of  a  church  roof  or  window ;  within  the 
very  coronet  or  escutcheon  set  up  over  the  gate  of 
hall  or  palace.  We  saw  this  summer,  the  hay  and 
litter  of  his  nest  hanging  out  from  the  richly-cut  ini- 
tial-letters of  William  and  Mary  over  one  of^the  prin- 
cipal windows  of  Hampton  Court  Nay  he  would 
build  in  a  span-new  V.  R.  set  up  only  yesterday,  or 
in  the  queen's  very  crown  itself  though  it  were 
worth  a  kingdom,  if  it  were  only  conveniently  placed 
for  his  purpose.    He  thinks  nothing  too  good  for  him. 

But  the  roost  provoking  part  of  his  character  is, 
the  pleasure  which  he  takes  in  teasing,  molesting  and 
hectoring  over  birds  of  the  most  quiet  and  inoflen- 
sive  nature.  He  builds  about  your  houses,  and 
thinks  no  other  bird  has  any  business  to  do  the  same. 
The  martin,  which  loves  to  build  under  the  eaves  of 
our  dwellings,  afler  crossing  the  seas  from  some  far 
country,  —  has  especially  to  bear  his  insolence  and 
aggressions.  There  is  a  pretty  story  in  the  **  Evenings 
at  Home,"  of  two  of  these  interesting  birds,  who  had 
their  nest  usurped  by  a  Sparrow,  getting  togeihei 
their  fellows,  and  building  him  up  in  the  nest  where 
he  was  lefl  a  prisoner  amid  his  plunder.  But  the 
gentleness  of  the  martin  is  so  great  that  such  an  in- 
tance  of  poetical  justice  is  more  curious,  than  likely 
to  occur  a  second  time.  But  every  summer  the 
sparrow  lords  it  over  the  martin,  and  frequently 
drives  it  away  by  its  impertinence.  W<i  watched 
his  behaviour  this  year  with  a  good  deal  of  nttpiition. 
Two  pairs  of  martins  came  and  built  their  iipri*  l>o- 
neath  the  eaves  of  the  stable,  near  each  oihor 
Scarcely  were  the  nests  holf  finished,  when  nevpral 
sparrows  were  seen  watching  on  the  tiles  rinse  lu 
them,  chirping  loudly,  and  conceitedly,  and  every 
now  and  then  flying  at  the  martins.  Ttie  nesis. 
however,  were  completed ;  but  no  sooner  wno  this 
this  done,  than  the  sparrows  took  possession  of  ihem. 
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and  lined  them  with  ooane  hay,  which  if  an  abomi- 
nation to  the  martin*  which  linei  its  nest  with  the 
■ofteflt  feathen.  Having  witnesBed  this,  we  waited 
for  aboat  ten  days,  by  which  time  we  supposed  the 
sparrows  would  have  laid  their  full  number  of  eggs; 
and  a  ladder  was  set  up,  in  order  to  inflict  just  re- 
tribution on  them,  by  taking  the  whole.  But  to  our 
surprise  there  were  none.  The  hay  was  therefore 
carefully  removed,  that  the  martins,  if  they  pleased, 
might  retake  possession ;  but  the  very  next  day,  the 
nests  were  again  filled  with  hay,  and  long  bents  of 
it  hung  dangling  from  the  entrance-hole.  The  spar- 
rows had,  with  wonderful  assiduity,  and  as  it  were, 
with  a  feeling  of  vindictive  spite,  relined  the  nests 
with  as  much  hay  as  they  ordinarily  carry  to  their 
own  nests  in  several  days.  Now  it  was  supposed 
they  would  really  tay  in  these  nests,  but  no  such 
thing, — they  never  did.  Their  only  object  had  been 
to  dislodge  the  martins,  for  it  was  found  that  these 
very  sparrows  had  nests  of  their  own  in  the  water- 
spouts of  the  house,  with  young  ones  in  them,  at  the 
very  time,  and  their  purpose  of  ousting  the  martins 
from  their  own  nests  being  accomplished,  the  hay  re- 
mained in  the  nests  quietly  all  summer. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  poor  martins,  driven 
from  the  stable,  came  now  to  the  house ;  and,  as  if 
for  special  protection,  began  to  build  their  nests 
under  the  roof,  nearly  over  the  front  door.  No  sooner 
was  this  intention  discovered  by  the  sparrows,  than 
they  were  all  in  arms  i^ain.  They  were  seen 
watching  for  hours  on  the  tiles  just  above,  chirping, 
strutting  to  and  fro,  flying  down  upon  the  martins 
when  they  came  to  their  nests  with  materials,  and 
loudly  calling  upon  their  fellow  sparrows  to  helpj^ 
them  to  be  as  oflensive  as  possible.  The  martins^^ 
however,  rendered  now  more  determined,  penristed 
in  their  building,  and  so  far  succeeded  as  to  prevent 
the  sparrows  getting  more  than  a  few  bents  of  hay 
into  their  nests  when  complete.  The  martins  laid 
their  eggs ;  but  for  several  times  successively,  the 
sparrows  entered  in  their  absence,  and  hoisted  out  all 
the  eggs,  which  of  course  fell  to  the  ground  and 
were  dashed  to  pieces.  Provoked  at  this  mischievous 
propensity  of  the  sparrows,  we  had  them  now  shot 
at,  which  had  the  desired  eflect.  One  or  two  of 
them  were  killed,  and  the  rest  took  the  hint,  and 
permitted  the  martins  to  hatch  and  rear  their  young 
in  peace. 


J 


CHILDHOOD. 

Oh,  when  I  was  a  little  child. 
My  lifo'Was  full  of  pleaspre ; 

I  had  fourand-twenty  living  things, 
And  many  another  treasure. 

But  chiefest  was  my  sister  dear, — 
Oh,  how  I  loved  my  sister ! 

f  never  played  at  all  with  joy. 
If  from  my  side  I  missed  her. 


/ 


I  can  remember  many  a  time. 

Up  in  the  morning  early, — 
Up  in  the  mom  by  break  of  day. 

When  summer  dews  hung  pearly ; 

Out  in  the  fields  what  joy  it  was. 

While  the  cowslip  yet  was  bending. 

To  see  the  large  roun^  moon  grow  dim. 
And  the  early  lark  ascending! 

I  can  remember  too,  we  rose 

When  the  winter  stars  shone  brightlyj 
Twas  an  easy  thing  to  shake  off  sleep. 

From  spirits  strong  and  sprightly. 

How  beautiful  were  those  winter  akiea. 

All  frosty-bright  and  unclouded. 
And  the  garden-trees,  like  cypresses, 

^  Looked  black,  in  the  darkness  ahrouded ! 

Then  the  deep,  deep  snows  were  beautiful. 
That  fell  through  the  long  night  stilly. 

When  behold,  at  morn,  like  a  silent  plain. 
Lay  the  country  wild  and  hilly ! 

'And  the  flr-trees  down  by  the  garden  side, 
Tn  their  blackness  towered  more  stately , 

And  tho  lower  trees  were  feathered  with  snow 
That  were  bare  and  brown  so  lately. 

And  then,  wjien  the  rare  hoar-frost  vvonid  coma 
'Twas  ail  Uke  a  dream  of  wonder. 

Where  over  us  grew  the  crystal  trees. 
And  the  crystal  plants  grew  under  \ 

The  garden  all  was  enchanted  land ; 

All  silent  and  without  motion. 
Like  a  sudden  growth  of  the  stalactite, 

Or  the  corallines  of  ocean ! 

t 

"Twas  all  like  a  fairy  forest  then. 

Where  the  diamond  trees  were  growing 
And  within  each  branch  the  emendd  green 

And  the  ruby  red  were  glowing. 

I  remember  many  a  day  we  spent 

In  the  bright  hay-harvest  meadow ; 

The  glimmering  heat  of  the  noonday  ground. 
And  the  hazy  depth  of  shadow. 

I  can  remember,  as  to<lay. 

The  corn-field  and  the  reapng. 

The  rustling  of  the  harvest-sheaves. 
And  the  harvest^wain's  upheajHng . 

I  can  feel  this  hour  as  if  I  lay 

Adown  'neath  the  hazel  bushes. 

And  as  if  we  wove,  for  pastime  wild. 
Our  grenadier-caps  of  rushes. 

And  every  flower  within  that  field 

To  my  memory's  eye  comes  flitting. 

The  chicoory-flower,  like  a  blue  oockadev 
For  a  fairy-knight  befitting. 

The  willow-herb  by  the  water  side. 
With  its  fruit-like  scent  so  mellow; 

The  gentian  blue  on  the  marly  hill. 

And  the  snap-dragon  white  and  jrellow 
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I  know  where  the  hawthorn  groweth  red ; 

Where  pink  grows  the  way-«ide  yarrow ; 
I  remember  the  wattes  of  woad  and  broom. 

And  the  shrubs  of  the  red  rest-harrow. 

I  know  where  the  blue  geranium  grows. 
And  the  stork's-bill  small  and  musky ; 

Where  the  rich  osmunda  groweth  brown, 
And  the  wormwood  white  and  dusky. 

There  was  a  forest  a-nigh  our  home, — 

A  forest  so  old  and  hoary,  — 
How  we  loved  in  its  ancient  glooms  to  be. 

And  remember  its  bygone  story .' 

We  sate  in  the  shade  of  its  mighty  trees. 
When  the  summer  noon  was  glowing. 

And  heard  in  the  depths  of  its  undergrowth 
The  pebbly  waten  flowing. 

We  quenched  our  thirst  at  the  fi)res^well ; 

We  ate  of  the  forest  berry ; 
And  the  time  we  spent  in  the  good  green-wood. 

Like  the  times  of  song,  were  meriy. 

We  had  no  croives  then,  no  cares ; 

We  were  children  like  yourselves  then ; 
And  we  danced  and  sang,  and  made  us  mirth, 

like  the  dancing  moonlight  elves  then ! 


BIRDS. 

Qb,  the  sunny  summer  time! 

Oh,  the  leafy  summer  time ! 
Merry  is  the  bird's  life, 

When  the  year  is  in  its  prime ! 
Birds  are  by  the  water-falls 

Dashing  in  the  rain-bow  spray ; 
Everywhere,  everywhere 

Ijght  and  lovely  there  are  they ! 
Birds  are  in  the  forest  old, 

Building  in  each  hoary  tree ; 
Buds  vn  on  the  green  hills ; 

Birds  are  by  the  sea! 

On  the  moor,  and  in  the  fen, 

'Mong  the  whortle-berries  green ; 
In  the  yellow-furze-bush 

There  the  joyous  bird  is  seen ; 
In  the  heather  on  the  hill; 

All  among  the  mountain  thyme ; 
By  the  little  brook-sides, 

Where  the  sparkling  waters  chime; 
In  the  crag ;  and  on  the  peak, 

Splintered,  savage,  wild,  and  bare, 
There  the  bird  with  wild  wing 

Wheeleth  through  the  air. 

Wheeleth  through  the  breezy  air. 
Singing,  screaming  in  bis  flight, 

Calling  to  his  bird-mate. 
In  a  troubleieas  delight! 

In  the  green  and  leafy  wood. 

Where  the  branching  ferns  up^surl, 
13* 


Soon  as  is  the  dawning. 

Wakes  the  mavis  and  the  merie ; 
Wakes  the  cuckoo  on  the  bough ; 

Wakes  the  jay  with  ruddy  breast ; 
Wakes  the  mother  ring-dove 

Brooding  on  her  nest! 

Oh,  the  sunny  summer  time ! 

Oh,  the  leafy  summer  time ! 
Merry  is  the  bird's  life 

When  the  year  is  in  its  prime ! 
Some  are  strong  and  some  are  weak ; 

Some  love  day  and  some  love  night  i 
But  whate'er  a  bird  is, 

Wbate'er  loves  —  it  has  delight. 
In  the  joyous  song  it  sings ; 

In  the  liquid  air  it  cleaves ; 
In  the  sunshine ;  in  the  shower, 

In  the  ni^t  it  weaves ! 

Do  we  wake ;  or  do  we  sleep ; 

Go  our  fancies  in  a  crowd 
After  many  a  dull  care, — 

Birds  are  singing  loud ! 
Sing  then  linnet ;  sing  then  wren ; 

Merle  and  mavis  sing  your  fill ; 
And  thou,  rapturous  skylark. 

Sing  and  soar  up  from  the  hill! 
Sing,  oh,  nightingale,  and  pour 

Out  for  us  sweet  fancies  new! -~ 
Singing  thus  for  us,  birds. 

We  will  sing  of  you! 


THE  WOODPECKER. 

The  woodpecker  green  he  has  not  his  abiding 
Where  the  owls  and  the  bats  from  the  daylight  are 

hiding; 
Where  the  bright  mountain-streams  glide  on  rock- 
beds  away. 
The  dark  water-ousel  may  warble  and  play ; 
In  the  sedge  of  the  river  the  reed-sparrow  build ; 
And  the  peewit  among  the  brown  clods  of  the  field ; 
The  sea-gull  may  scream  on  the  breast  of  the  tide ; 
On  the  foam-crested  billows  the  peterel  may  ride ; 
But  the  woodpecker  asketh  nor  river  nor  sea ; 
Give  him  but  the  old  forest,  and  old  forest-tree. 
And  he'll  leave  to  the  proud  lonely  eagle  the  height 
Of  the  mist-shrouded  precipice  splintered  and  white; 
And  he  '11  leave  to  the  gorcock  the  heather  and  fern, 
And  the  lake  of  the  valley  to  woodcock  and  hern ; 
To  the  sky-lark  he  '11  leave  the  wild  fields  of  the  air, 
The  sunshine  and  rainbow  ne'er  tempted  him  there 
The  greenwood  for  him  is  the  place  of  his  rest. 
And  the  broad-branching  tree  is  the  home  he  loves 

best. 
Let  us  go  to  the  haunt  of  the  woodpecker  green. 
In  those  depths  of  the  wood  there  is  much  to  be  seeU. 

There  the  wild-rose  and  woodbine  weave  iiiiry 
land  bowers. 
And  the  moth-mullem  grow    mth  its  pale  yellow 
flowers ; 
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There  the  hum  of  the  beet  through  the  noonday  is 

heard, 
And  the  chirp,  and  the  cry,  and  the  song  of  the  bird  ; 
There  up  the  tree-trunk,  like  a  fly  on  the  wall, 
To  pick  the  grey  mow,  runs  the  tree-creeper  small ; 
There  the  wren  golden-crested,  bo  lovely  to  see. 
Hangs  ita  delicate  nest  from  the  twigs  of  the  tree; 
And  there  coos  the  ring-dove— oh,  who  would  not  go, 
That  voice  of  the  wood  to  hear,  dreamy  and  low ! 
Yes,  come  to  the  wood — to  the  woodpecker's  tree, 
There  is  joy  'mong  the  green  leaves  for  thee  and  for 

me! 

Hark !  heard  ye  that  laughter  so  loud  and  so  long? — 
Again  now !  —  it  drowneth  the  wood-linnet's  song ! 
*T  is  the  woodpecker  laughing !  —  the  comical  elf! 
His  soul  must  be  merry  to  laugh  to  himself!  — 
And  now  we  are  nearer— speak  low — be  not  heard ! 
Though  he 's  merry  at  heart,  he 's  a  shy,  timid  bird. 
Hark !  —  now  he  is  tapping  the  old,  hollow  tree :  — 
One  step  farther  on — now  look  upward — that 's  he ! 
Oh,  the  exquisite  bi^ !  — ^  with  his  downward-hung 

head. 
With  his  richly-dyed  greens — his  pale  yellow  and  red ! 
On  the  gnarled  tree-trunk  with  its  sober-toned  grey, 
What  a  beautiful  mingling  of  oolouxs  are  they ! 
Ah,  the  words  you  have  spoken  have  frightened  the 

bird  — 
For  by  him  the  lowest  of  whispers  was  heard ; 
Or  a  footfall  as  light  as  the  breezes,  that  peas 
Scarcely  bending  the  flowers,  he  perceives  on  the 
grass. 

The  squirrel  above  him  might  chatter  and  chide; 
And  the  purple-winged  jay  scream  on  every  side ; 
The  great  winds  might  blow,  and  the  thunder  might 

roll. 
Yet  the  (earless  woodpecker  still  cling  to  the  bole ; 
But  soon  as  a  footstep  that 's  human  is  heard, 
A  quick  terror  sprinp  to  the  heart  of  the  bird ! 
For  man,  the  oppressor  and  tyrant,  has  made 
The  free  harmless  dwellers  of  nature  afraid ! 

'Neath  the  fork  of  the  branch,  in  the  tree's  hollow 
bole. 
Has  the  timid  woodpecker  crept  into  his  hole ; 
For  there  is  his  home  in  deep  privacy  hid, 
Like  a  chamber  scooped  into  a  far  pyramid ; 
And  there  is  his  mate,  as  secure  as  can  be. 
And  his  little  young  woodpeckers  deep  in  the  tree. 
And  not  tiH  he  thinks  there  is  no  one  about. 
Will  he  come  to  his  portal  and  slyly  peep  out ; 
And  then,  when  we  're  up  at  the  end  of  the  lane. 
We  shall  hear  the  old  woodpecker  laughing  again. 


THE  HAREBELL. 

(CAMPANULA  ROTUNDIPOLIA.) 

It  springeth  on  the  heath. 
The  fijrest-tree  beneath, 
J  like  to  some  elfin  dweller  of  the  wild; 


Light  as  a  breeze  astir. 
Stemmed  wiUi  the  gossamer; 
Sofl  ab  the  blue  eyes  of  a  poet's  child. 

The  very  flower  to  take 

Into  the  heart,  and  make 
The  cherished  memory  of  all  pleasant  pi 
'  Name  but  the  light  harebell. 

And  straight  is  pictured  well 
Where'er  of  fallen  state  lie  lonely  tracea. 

We  vision  wild  sea-rocks. 

Where  hang  its  clustering  locks. 
Waving  at  dizzy  height  o'er  ocean's  brink ; 

The  hermit's  scoopM  cell; 

The  forest's  sylvan  well, 
Where  the  poor  wounded  hart  came  down  to  drink 

We  vision  moors  far-spread. 

Where  blooms  the  heather  red. 
And  hunters  with  their  dogs  lie  down  at  nooQ ; 

Lone  shepherd-boys,  who  keep 

On  mountain-sides  their  sheep. 
Cheating  the  time  with  flowers  and  ikncies  boon 

Old  slopes  of  pasture-ground ; 

Old  fosse,  and  moat,  and  mound. 
Where  the  mailed  warrior  and  crusader  come ; 

Old  walls  of  crumbling  stone. 

Where  trails  the  snap^iragon ; 
Rise  at  the  speaking  of  the  Harebell's  name. 

We  see  the  sere  turf  brown. 

And  the  dry  yarrow's  crown 
Scarce  raising  from  the  stem  its  thick-eet  flowen ; 

The  pale  hawkweed  we  see. 

The  blue-flowered  chiccoiy. 
And  the  strong  ivy-growth  o'er  crumbling  towen. 

Light  Harebell,  there  thou  art. 

Making  a  lovely  part 
Of  the  old  splendour  of  the  days  gone  by. 

Waving,  if  but  a  breeze 

Pant  through  the  chestnut  trees. 
That  on  the  hill-top  grow  broad-bnnched  and  high 

Oh,  when  I  look  on  thee. 

In  thy  fair  symmetry. 
And  look  on  other  flowers  as  fair  beside. 

My  sense  is  gratitude, 

That  God  has  been  thus  good. 
To  scatter  flowers,  like  common  bleaainga,  wide. 


-    THE    SCREECH    OWL. 

Prat  thee.  Owl,  what  art  thou  doing. 
With  that  dolefulest  tu-whoo-ing? 
Dark  the  night  is,  dark  and  dreary. 
Never  a  little  star  shines  cheery ; 
Wild  north  winds  come  up  the  hollow^ 
And  the  pelting  rain  doth  follow; 
And  the  trees  the  tempest  braving. 
To  and  fro  are  wildly  waving! 
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Every  living  thing  is  creeping 
Tc  its  den,  and  tilenoe  keeping, 
Saving  thou,  the  night  hallooing 
With  thy  dismaleat  to-whoo-ing! 

Nought  I  fee,  so  black  the  night  ii^ 
Black  the  atoim,  too.  in  its  might  is; 
But  I  know  there  liei  the  fbreet, 
Peril  ever  there  the  aoreet. 
Where  the  wild  deer-stealen  wander; 
And  th^ruin  lieth  yonder, 
Splintered  tower  and  crumbling  column, 
All  among  the  yew-trees  solemn, 
Where  the  toad  and  lizard  clamber 
Into  many  an  ancient  chamber, 
And  below,  the  black  rocks  under, 
Like  the  muttering  coming  thunder 
Lowly  muttering,  rolling  ever, 
Passes  on  the  fordless  river:  — 
Yet  I  see  the  black  night  only 
Covering  all.  so  deep  and  lonely! 

Pr'ythee,  Owl,  what  is 't  thou  'rt  saying 
So  terrific  and  dismaying? 
Dost  thou  speak  of  loss  and  ruin. 
In  that  ominous  to-whoo-ing  T 
While  the  tempest  yet  was  stiller. 
Homeward  rode  the  kindly  miller. 
With  his  drenchM  meal-sacks  o'er  him. 
And  his  little  son  before  him; 
Dripping  wet,  yet  loud  in  laughter, 
Rode  the  jolly  hunters  after ; 
And  sore  wet,  and  blown  and  wildem. 
Went  a  huddling  group  of  children ; 
But  each,  through  ihe  tempest's  pother. 
Got  home  safely  to  its  mother; 
And  ere  afternoon  was  far  on. 
Up  the  mountain  spurred  the  Banm. 
How  can  evil  then  betide  'em ! 
In  their  houses  warm  they  hide  'em. 
In  his  chimney-corner  smoking. 
Sits  the  miller,  spite  thy  croaking ; 
And  the  children,  snug  Emd  cozy, 
In  their  beds  sleep  warm  and  rosy ; 
And  the  Baron  with  his  lady. 
Plays  at  chess  sedate  and  steady. 

Hoot  away,  then,  an*  it  cheer  thee. 
Only  I  and  darkness  hear  thee. 
Trusting  Heaven,  we  '11  fear  no  ruin. 
Spite  thy  ominous  tu-whoo-ing ! 


FLOWER.  PAINTINGS. 

I  LOVE  those  pictures  that  we  see 

At  times  in  some  old  gallery, 

Hung  amid  armed  men  of  old. 

And  antique  ladies,  quaint  and  cold ; 

'Mong  furious  battle-pieces,  dire 

With  agony,  and  blood,  and  fire ;  — 

Flower-pictures,  painted  long  ago, 

Though  worn,  and  old,  and  dimmed  of  glow, 

I  bve  them,  although  art  may  deem 

Such  pictures  of  but  light  esteem. 


There  are  the  red  rose  and  the  white ; 
And  stems  of  lilies,  strong  and  bright; 
The  leaf  and  tendril  of  the  vine ; 
The  iria  and  the  columbine; 
The  streaky  tulip,  gold  and  jet ; 
The  amaranth  and  violet; 
There  is  the  bright  jonquil ;  the  trail 
Of  bind-weed,  chalice-like  and  pale ; 
The  crumpled  poppy,  brave  and  bold ; 
The  pea ;  the  pink ;  the  marigold. 

There  are  they  grouped,  in  form  and  hue, 
Flower,  bud,  and  leaf  to  nature  true ! 
Yes,  although  slighted  and  forlorn. 
And  oft  the  mark  of  modem  scorn, 
I  love  such  pictures,  and  mine  eye 
With  cold  regard  ne'er  passed  them  by. 
I  love  them  most,  that  they  present 
Ever  some  goodly  sentiment; 
The  virgin-mother,  young  and  mild ; 
The  cradle  of  the  holy  child ; 
Or,  'mid  a  visioned  glory  &int. 
The  meek  brow  of  some  martyred  saint  *, 
And  with  their  painters  I  can  find 
A  kindred  sympathy  of  mind. 

Flowers  are  around  me  bright  of  hue. 
The  quaint,  old  favourites  and  the  new. 
In  form  and  colour  infinite, 
Each  one  a  creature  of  delight 
But  with  this  fair  array  is  brought 
Full  many  a  deep  and  holy  thought. 
And  for  me  garden-beds  and  bowers, 
Like  the  old  pictures  of  the  flowers. 
Within  their  bloomy  depths  enshrine 
Ever  some  sentiment  divine ! 


L'ENVOI. 

<$o,  little  book,  and  to  the  young  and  kind. 
Speak  thou  of  pleasant  hours  and  lovely  thinp ; 
Of  fields  and  woods;  of  sunshine;  dew  and  wind; 
Of  mountains ;  valleys,  and  of  river-springs ; 
Speak  thou  of  every  little  bird  that  sings ; 
Of  every  bright,  sweet-scented  flower  thot  blows ; 
But  chiefest  speak  of  Him  whose  mercy  flings 
Beauty  and  love  abroad,  and  who  bestows 
Light  to  the  sun  alike,  with  odour  to  the  rose. 

My  little  book  that  host  been  unto  me, 
Even  as  a  flower  reared  in  a  pleasant  place, 
This  is  the  task  that  I  impose  on  thee ;  — 
Go  forth ;  with  serious  style  or  playful  grace. 
Winning  young,  gentle  hearts ;  and  bid  them  trace 
With  thee,  the  Spirit  of  Love  through  earth  and 

air; 
On  beast  and  bird,  and  on  our  mortal  race. 
So,  do  thy  gracious  work ;  and  onward  fare, 
Leaving,  like  angel-guest,  a  blessing  everywhere  J 
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TO 

ANNA  MARY  AND  ALFRED  WILLIAM 

HOWITT, 

THESE    SKETCHES, 
ORIOINALLT  WKITTUI  FOB  THSIB  AMUSBICKIIT, 

ABE  AFFECTIONATELY  INSCRIBED. 

These  nrople  and  unpretending  Sketchei  require 
no  introduction;  and  yet,  when  title-page,  contenta, 
and  dedication  have  been  made  out,  an  introduction 
■o  naturally  follows,  that  it  might  be  suppoeed  a  book 
could  not  be  put  together  without  one, — though  the 
writer,  aa  in  my  case,  haa  little  to  say  either  of  her- 
•elf  or  her  volume. 

All,  therefore,  that  I  Bhall  now  remark  is,  that 
these  Sketches  were  written  for  my  own  Children ; 
and  many  of  them  at  dteir  suggestion ;  and  that  in 
seeing  the  pleasure  they  have  derived  from  them,  I 
have  hoped  their  young  contemporaries  may  find 
them  equally  agreeable.  A  iew  of  them  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  some  of  the  Juvenile  Annuals,  and 
may  therefore  be  familiar  to  many  of  my  young 
readers;  but  I  trust  they  will  pardon  a  reprint  of 
what  is  already  known,  in  the  prospect  of  finding 
more  that  is  new. 

Nottingham,  May  1834. 


SKETCHES  OP  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


THE  COOT. 

Oh  Coot !  oh  bold,  adventurous  Coot, 

I  proy  thee  tell  to  me, 
The  perils  of  that  stormy  time 

That  bore  thee  to  the  sea ! 

I  saw  thee  on  the  river  fair. 

Within  thy  sedgy  screen ; 
Around  thee  grew  the  bulrush  tall. 

And  reeds  so  strong  and  green. 

The  kingfbher  came  back  again 

To  view  thy  fairy  place ; 
The  stately  swan  sailed  statelier  by, 

As  if  thy  home  to  grace. 

fSut  soon  the  mountain-flood  came  down. 
And  bowed  the  bulrush  strong ; 

And  far  above  those  tall  green  reeds. 
The  waters  poured  along. 

"And  where  is  she,  the  Water-Coot," 
I  cried,  •*  that  creature  good  7'* 

But  then  I  saw  thee  in  thine  ark, 
Rcgardlesi  of  tlie  flood 


Amid  the  foaming  waves  thou  aat'aC; 

And  steer'dst  thy  little  boat ; 
Thy  nest  of  rush  and  water-reed 

So  bravely  set  afloaL 

And  oo  it  went,  and  aafely  on 

That  wild  and  stormy  tkle ; 
And  there  thoa  sat'st,  a  mother-bifd* 

Thy  young  onea  at  thy  side. 

Oh  Coot!  oh  bold,  adventurous  Coot, 

I  pny  thee  tell  to  me^ 
The  perils  of  that  stormy  voyage 

That  bora  thee  to  the  sea ! 

Hadst  thou  no  fear,  as  night  came  down 

Upon  thy  watery  way. 
Of  enemies,  and  dangers  dire 

That  round  about  thee  lay  7 

Didst  thou  not  see  the  fidcon  grim 
Swoop  down  as  thou  passed  by  7 

And  'mong  the  waving  water  flags 
The  lurking  otter  lie? 

The  eagle*s  scream  came  wildly  near, 

Yet,  caused  it  no  alarm  f 
Nor  man,  who  seeing  thee,  weak  thing. 

Did  strive  to  do  thee  harm  ? 

And  down  the  foaming  wateriall. 

As  thou  wast  borne  along, 
Hadst  thou  no  dread  f    Oh  daring  faiid. 

Thou  hadst  a  spirit  strong ! 


Yes,  thou  hadst  fear.    But  He  who 

The  sparrows  when  they  fall ; 
He  saw  thee,  bird,  and  gave  thee  strength 

To  breve  thy  perils  all. 

He  kept  thy  little  ark  afloat ; 

He  watched  o'er  thine  and  thee ; 
And  safely  through  the  foaming  flood 

Hath  brought  thee  to  the  sea." 


THE  CAMEL. 

Camel,  thou  art  good  and  mild, 
Might'st  be  guided  by  a  child ; 
Thou  wast  made  for  usefulness, 
Man  to  comfort  and  to  bless. 
Thou  dost  clothe  him ;  thou  doat  feed  ; 
Thou  dost  lend  to  him  thy  speed. 
And  through  wilds  of  trackless  sand. 
In  the  hot  Arabian  land. 
Where  no  rock  its  shadow  throws ; 
Where  no  pleasant  water  ffews ; 
Where  the  hot  air  is  not  stirred. 
By  the  wing  of  singing  bird. 
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There  thou  go'it  untired  and  meek, 
Dey  by  day,  and  week  by  week, 
Bearing  freight  of  precious  things, 
Silks  for  merchants,  gold  for  kings; 
Pearls  of  Ormuz,  riches  rare, 
Damascene  and  Indian  ware ; 
Bale  on  bale,  and  heap  on  heap. 
Freighted  like  a  cosily  ship! 

When  the  red  Simoom  comes  near, 
Camel,  dost  thpa  know  no  fear? 
When  the  desert  sands  uprise 
Flaming  crimson  lo  the  skies. 
And  like  pillared  giants  strong. 
Stalk  the  dreary  waste  along. 
Bringing  death  unto  his  prey, 
Does  not  thy  good  heart  give  way  f 
Camel,  no!  thou  do*st  for  man 
All  thy  generous  nature  can ! 
Thoa  do*st  lend  to  him  thy  speed 
In  that  awful  time  of  need ; 
And  when  the  Simoom  goes  by, 
Teachest  him  to  close  his  eye. 
And  bow  down  before  the  blast 
Till  the  purple  death  has  passed ! 

And  when  week  by  week  is  gone. 
And  the  traveller  journeys  on 
Feebly ;  when  his  strength  is  fled. 
And  his  hope  and  heart  seem  dead, 
Camel,  thou  dost  turn  thine  eye 
On  him  kindly,  soothingly, 
As  if  thou  wonld'st  cheering,  ssy, 
"Journey  on  for  this  one  ^ay ! 
"  Do  not  let  thy  heart  despond ; 
"There  is  water  }ret  beyond ! 
"  I  can  scent  it  in  the  air ;  — 
*•  Do  not  let  thy  heart  despair!" 
Anchthou  guid'st  the  traveller  there. 

Camel,  thou  art  gqod  and  mild, 
Might*st  be  g^uided  by  a  child ; 
Thou  wast  made  for  usefulness, 
Man  to  comfort  and  to  bless; 
And  these  desert  wastes  must  be 
Untracked  regions  but  for  thee ! 


CEDAR  TREES. 

Tm  power  that  formed  the  violet, 

The  all-creating  One; 
He  made  the  stately  Cedar  trees 

That  crowned  Mount  Lebanon. 

And  all  within  the  garden 
That  angels  came  to  nee, — 

He  set  in  groves  and  on  the  hills 
The  goodly  Cedar  tree. 

There  played  the  gladsome  creatures. 

Beneath  its  shadow  dim ; 
And  from  its  spreading,  leafy  boughs 

Went  up  the  wild  bird's  hymn. 
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And  Eve  in  her  young  innocence 

Delayed  her  footsteps  there ; 
And  Adam's  heart  grew  warm  with  praisa 

To  see  a  tree  so  fair. 

And  though  the  world  was  darkened 

With  the  shade  of  human  ill. 
And  man  was  cast  from  Paradise, 

Yet  wQst  thou  goodly  stilL 

And  when  an  ancient  poet 
Some  lofty  theme  would  sing. 

He  made  the  Cedar  s]rmbol  forth 
Each  great  aiid  gracious  thing. 

And  royal  was  the  Cedar 

Above  all  other  trees! 
They  chose  of  old  its  scented  wood 

For  kingly  palaces. 

And  in  the  halls  of  princes, 

And  on  the  Phoenix-pjrre, 
'T  was  only  noble  cedar-wood 

Could  feed  the  odorous  fire. 

In  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 

That  glorious  temple  old, 
They  only  found  the  cedar-wood 

To  mateh  with  carvU  gol^. 

Thou  great  and  noble  Solomon, 
What  king  was  e'er  like  thee  ? 

Thou  *mong  the  princes  of  the  earth 
Wast  like  a  Cedar  tree! 

But  the  glory  of  the  Cedar  tree 

Is  as  an  old  renown. 
And  few  and  dwindled  grow  they  now 

Upon  Mount  Lebanon. 

But  dear  they  are  to  poet's  heart; 

And  dear  to  painter's  eye ; 
And  the  beauty  of  the  Cedar  tree 

On  earth  will  never  die! 


THE  MONKEY, 

MoNKKT,  little  merry  fellow. 
Thou  art  nature's  punchinello ! 
Full  of  fun  as  Puck  could  be  ; 
Harlequin  might  learn  of  thee! 

Look  now  at  his  odd  grimacei* ! 
Saw  you  e'er  such  comic  faces? 
Now  like  learned  judge  sedate , 
Now  with  nonsense  in  his  pate 

Nature,  in  a  sunny  wood. 
Must  have  been  in  merry  mood 
And  with  laughter  fit  to  burst, 
Monkey,  when  she  made  thee  fiiat. 

How  you  leaped  and  frisked  about. 
When  your  life  you  first  found  out , 
How  you  threw,  in  roguish  mirth* 
Cocoa-nuts  on  mother  earth ; 
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How  you  nte  and  made  a  din 
Louder  than  had  ever  been» 
Till  the  ParrotB.  all  a-riot, 
Chattered  too  to  keep  yoa  quiet; 

Littte,  merry  Monkey,  tell 
Was  there  kept  no  chronicle  7 
And  have  ^ou  no  legends  old. 
Wherein  this,  and  more  is  told  ? 

How  the  world's  furst  children  ran 
Laughing  from  the  roonkey-man, 
Little  Abel  and  his  brother, 
Laughing,  shouting  to  their  mother? 

And  could  you  keep  down  your  mirth, 
When  the  floods  were  on  the  earth ; 
When  from  all  your  drowning  kin. 
Good  old  Noah  took  you  in  ? 

In  the  very  ark,  no  doubt, 
You  went  frolicking  about ; 
Never  keeping  in  your  mind. 
Drowned  monkejrs  left  behind! 

No,  we  cannot  hear  of  this; 
Gone  are  all  the  witnesses ; 
But  I  'm  very  sure  that  you 
Made  both  mirth  and  mischief  too ! 

Have  ye  no  traditicHW, — ^none 
Of  the  court  of  Solomon  7 
No  memorial  how  ye  went 
With  prince  Hiram's  armament  f 

Were  ye  given,  or  were  ye  sold 
With  the  peacocks  and  the  gold  ; 
Is  it  all  forgotten  quite, 
'Cause  ye  neither  read  nor  write  f 

Look  now  at  him !  Slyly  peep, 
He  pretends  he  is  asleep 
Fast  asleep  upon  his  bed. 
With  his  arm  beneath  his  head. 

Now  that  posture  is  not  right. 
And  he  is  not  settled  quite  — 
There !  that 's  better  than  before, 
And  the  knave  pretends  to  snore ! 

Ha !  he  is  not  half  asleep ! 
See,  he  slyly  takes  a  peep! 
Monkey,  though  your  eyes  were  shut. 
You  could  see  thisiittle  nut 

You  shall  have  it,  pigmy  brother! 
What,  another  f  and  another  7 
Nay,  your  cheeks  are  like  a  sack,— 
Sit  down,  and  begin  to  crack. 

There,  the  little  ancient  man 
Cracks  as  fast  as  crack  he  can ! 
Now,  good  bye,  you  merry  fellow. 
Nature's  primest  punchinello ! 


THE  FOSSIL  ELEPHANT. 

Thk  earth  is  old !  Six  thousand  yean 

Are  gone  since  I  had  birth; 
In  the  forests  of  the  olden  time, 

And  the  solitudes  of  earth. 

We  were  a  race  of  mighty  thinga ; 

The  world  was  all  our  own. 
I  dwelt  with  the  Mammoth  large  and  stioo^ 

And  the  giant  Mastodon. 

No  ship  went  over  the  waters  then. 

No  ship  with  oar  or  sail ; 
But  the  wastes  of  the  sea  were  habited 

By  the  Dragon  and  the  Whale. 

And  the  Hydra  down  in  the  ocean  caves 

Abode,  a  creature  grim; 
And  the  scaled  Serpents  huge  and  stroog 

Coiled  up  in  the  waters  dim. 

The  vrastes  of  the  world  were  all  our  own; 

A  proud,  imperial  lot! 
Man  had  not  then  dominion  given. 

Or  else  we  knew  it  not. 

There  was  no  city  on  the  plain ; 

No  fortress  on  the  hill; 
No  mighty  men  of  strength,  who  came. 

With  armies  up,  to  kill. 

There  was  no  ircMi  then — no  bra» — 

No  silver  and  no  gold; 
The  wealth  ol^the  world  was  in  its  woodsy 

And  its  granite  mountains  old. 

And  we  were  the  kings  of  all  the  world ; 

We  knew  its  breadth  and  length; 
We  dwelt  in  the  glory  of  solitude. 

And  the  meyesty  of  strength. 

But  suddenly  came  an  awful  change ! 

Wherefore,  ask  not  of  me ; 
That  it  was,  my  desolate  being  abowi^— 

Let  that  suffice  for  ihee. 

The  Mammoth  huge  and  the  Mastodon 
Were  buried  beneath  the  earth; 

And  the  Hydra  and  the  Serpents  strong. 
In  the  caves  where  they  had  birth ! 

There  is  now  no  place  of  silence  deep^ 

Whether  on  land  or  sea; 
And  the  Dragons  lie  in  the  mountain-fodc* 

As  if  for  eternity ! 

And  far  in  the  realms  of  thawlesa  ice, 

Be3^nd  each  island  shore. 
My  brethren  lie  in  the  darkness  atem. 

To  awake  to  life  no  more! 

And  not  till  the  last  conflicting  crash 
When  the  world  consumes  in  fire, 

Will  their  frozen  sepulchres  be  looied* 
And  their  dreadful  doom  expire! 
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THE   LOCUST. 

Tm  Loemt  is  fierce,  and  strong,  and  gnm, 
And  an  armed  man  is  afraid  of  him : 
He  comes  like  a  winged  shape  of  dread, 
With  his  shielded  beck  and  his  armed  head, 
And  his  doable  winp  for  hasty  flight, 
And  a  keen,  unwearying  appetite. 

He  comes  with  fiimine  and  fear  along, 

An  army  a  million  million  strong; 

The  Goth  and  the  Vandal,  and  dwarfish  Hon, 

With  their  swarming  people  wild  and  dan. 

Brought  not  the  dread  that  the  Locust  brings. 

When  M  heard  the  rush  of  their  myriad  wings. 

From  the  deserts  of  baming  sand  they  speed, 

Where  the  lions  roam  and  the  Serpents  breed. 

Far  over  the  sea,  away,  away ! 

And  they  darken  the  sun  at  noon  of  day. 

Like  Elden  the  land  before  they  find. 

But  they  leave  it  a  desolate  waste  behind. 

The  peasant  grows  pale  when  he  sees  them  come, 
And  standeth  before  them  weak  and  dumb; 
For  they  come  like  a  raging  fire  in  power. 
And  eat  up  a  harvest  in  half  an  hour ; 
And  the  trees  are  bare,  and  the  land  is  brown. 
As  if  trampled  and  trod  by  an  army  down. 

There  is  terror  in  every  monarch's  eye. 
When  he  hears  that  his  terrible  foe  va  nigh ; 
For  he  knows  that  the  might  of  an  armed  host 
Cannot  drive  the  spoiler  from  out  his  coast. 
And  that  terror  and  famine  his  land  await ; 
That  from  north  to  sooth  'twill  be  desolate. 

Thus  the  ravening  Locust  is  strong  and  grim ; 
And  what  were  an  armed  man  to  himf 
Fire  tumeth  him  not,  nor  sea  prevents. 
He  is  stronger  by  for  than  the  elements ! 
The  broad  green  earth  is  his  prostrate  prey, 
And  he  darkens  the  sun  at  the  noon  of  day ! 


THE  BROOM-FLOWER. 

0  THS  Broom,  the  yellow  Broom, 
The  ancient  poet  sung  it. 

And  d^  it  is  on  summer  days 
To  lie  at  rest  among  it. 

1  know  the  realms  where  people  say 
The  flowers  have  not  their  fellow ; 

I  know  where  they  shine  out  like  suns. 
The  crimson  and  the  yellow. 

I  know  where  ladies  live  enchained 

In  luiury's  silken  fetters. 
And  flowers  as  bright  as  glittering  gems 

Are  used  for  written  leiteni. 

But  ne'er  was  flower  so  foir  as  this^ 

In  modem  days  or  olden ; 
t  groweth  on  its  nodding  stem 

Like  to  a  garland  golden. 


And  all  about  my  mother's  door 
Shine  out  its  glittering  bushes. 

And  down  the  glen,  where  clear  at  light 
The  moontain-water  gashes. 

Take  all  the  rest, — but  give  me  this. 
And  the  bird  that  nestles  in  it; 

I  love  it,  for  it  loves  the  broom. 
The  green  and  yellow  linnet 

Well,  call  the  rose  the  queen  of  flowers, 
And  boast  of  that  of  Sharon, 

Of  lilies  like  to  marble  cups. 
And  the  golden  rod  of  AaroiL 

I  care  not  how  these  flowers  may  be 
Beloved  of  man  and  woman ; 

The  Broom  it  is  the  flower  for  me 
That  groweth  on  the  common. 

Oh  the  Broom,  the  yellow  Broom, 

The  ancient  poet  sung  it. 
And  dear  it  is  on  summer  days 

To  lie  at  rest  among  it  I 


THE  EAGLE. 

No,  not  in  the  meadow,  and  not  on  the  shore ;       / 
And  not  on  the  wide  heath  with  furze  covered  o'er, 
Where  the  cry  of  the  Plover,  the  hum  of  the  bee. 
Give  a  feeling  of  joyful  security: 
And  not  in  the  woods,  where  the  Nightingale's  song. 
From  the  chestnut  and  orange  pours  all  the  day  long; 
And  not  where  the  Martin  has  built  in  the  eaves. 
And  the  Red-breast  e'er  covered  the  children  with 

leaves, 
Shall  ye  find  the  proud  Eagle !  O  no,  come  away ; 
I  will  show  you  his  dwelling,  and  point  out  his  prey' 
Away !  let  us  go  whera  the  mountains  are  high. 
With  tall  splintered  peak  towering  into  the  sky; 
Where  old  ruined  castles  are  dreary  and  lone. 
And  seem  as  if  built  for  a  world  that  is  gone; 
There,  up  on  tl^e  topmost  tower,  black  as  the  night. 
Sits  the  old  monarch  £agle  in  full  blaze  of  light: 
He  is  king  of  these  mountains :  save  him  and  hit 

mate, 
No  Eagle  dwells  here ;  he  is  lonely  and  great ! 
Look,  look  how  he  sits !  with  his  keen  glancing  eye, 
And  his  proud  bead  thrown  back,  looking  into  the 

sky; 
And  hark  to  the  rush  of  his  out-spreading  wings. 
Like  the  coming  of  tempest,  as  upward  be  springs, 
And  now  how  the  echoing  mountains  we  stirred. 
For  that  was  the  cry  of  the  Eagle  you  heard ! 
Now.  see  how  he  soan!  like  a  speck  in  the  height 
Of  the  blue  vaulted  sky,  and  now  lost  in  the  light ! 
And  now  downward  hh  wheels  as  a  shaft  fiom  a 

bow 
By  a  strong  archer  sent,  to  the  valleys  below ! 
And  that  is  the  bleat  of  a  lamb  of  the  flock  ^« 
One  moment^  and  he  re-ascends  to  the  rock.— 
Yes,  see  how  the  conqueror  is  winging  his  way 
And  his  terrible  talons  are  holding  their  prer ' 
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Great  bird  of  the  wildemeH!  lonely  and  proud, 
With  a  ipirit  unbroken,  a  neck  never  bowed, 
With  an  eye  of  de6ance,  august  and  severe. 
Who  flcom'flt  an  inferior,  and  batest  a  peer. 
What  is  it  that  giveth  thee  beauty  and  worth  f 
Thou  wast  made  for  the  desolate  places  of  earth ; 
To  mate  with  the  tempest ;  to  match  with  the  sea ; 
And  God  showed  his  power  in  the  Lion  and  thee .' 


THE  NETTLE. KING. 

There  was  a  Nettle  both  great  and  strong ; 

And  the  threads  of  his  poison-flowers  were  long ; 

He  rose  up  in  strength  and  height  also, 

And  he  said,  "  I'll  be  king  of  the  plants  below !" 

It  was  a  wood  both  drear  and  dank. 

There  grew  the  Nettle  so  broad  and  rank ; 

And  an  Owl  sate  up  in  an  old  ash  tree 

That  was  wasting  away  so  silently ; 

And  a  Raven  was  perched  above  his  head, 

And  they  both  of  them  heard  what  the  Nettle-king 

said; 
And  there  was  a  toad  that  sate  below, 
Chewing  his  venom  sedate  and  slow. 
And  he  heard  the  words  of  the  Nettle  also. 

The  Nettle  he  throve,  and  the  Nettle  he  grew, 

And  the  strength  of  the  earth  around  him  he  drew ; 

There  was  a  pale  ^ellaria  meek, 

But  as  he  grew  strong,  so  she  grew  weak ; 

There  was  a  Campion,  crimson-eyed, 

But  as  he  grew  up,  the  Campion  died ; 

And  the  blue  Veronica,  shut  from  light, 

Faded  away  in  a  sickly  white; 

For  upon  his  leaves  a  dew  there  hung. 

That  fell  like  a  blight  from  a  serpent's  tongue, 

And  there  was  not  a  flower  about  the  spot, 

Herb-Robert,  Harebell,  nor  Foiget-me-noL 

Yet  up  grew  the  Nettle  like  w*ater-sedge, 

Higher  and  higher  above  the  hedge ; 

The  stuflT  of  his  leaves  was  strong  and  stout. 

And  the  points  of  his  stinging-flowers  stood  out ; 

And  the  Child  that  went  in  the  wood  to  play, 

From  tlie  great  King-nettle  would  shrink  away! 

<*  Now,**  says  the  King-nettle,  -  there 's  none  like  me ; 

« I  am  as  great  as  a  plant  can  be! 

"  I  have  crushed  each  weak  and  tender  root, 

"  With  the  mighty  power  of  my  kingly  foot; 

**  I  have  spread  out  my  arms  so  strong  and  wide, 

*'  And  opened  my  way  on  every  side ; 

**  I  have  drawn  from  the  earth  its  virtues  fine, 

**  To  strengthen  for  me  each  poison-spine ; 

**  Both  mom  and  night  my  leaves  I  've  spread, 

**  And  upon  the  ftlling  dews  have  fed, 

**  Till  I  am  as  great  as  a  forest-tree ; 

"  The  great  wide  world  is  the  place  for  me !" 

Said  the  Nettle-king  in  his  bravery. 

Just  then  up  came  a  Woodman  stout, 

ick  of  the  wood  he  was  peering  about 


The  Nettle  looked  up.  the  Nettle  looked  down. 

And  graciously  smiled  on  the  simple  clown : 

**Tbou  knowest  roe  well.  Sir  Clown,"  aaid  he, 

**  And  'tis  meet  that  thou  reverence  one  like  im 

Nothing  at  all  the  men  replied. 

But  he  lifted  a  scythe  that  was  at  hia  aide. 

And  he  cut  the  Nettle  up  by  the  root. 

And  trampled  it  under  his  heavy  loot; 

And  he  saw  where  the  Toad  in  its  shadow  laj, 

But  he  said  not  a  word,  and  went  his  way. 
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THE   BIRD   OF   PARADISE. 

O  LOVELY  Bird  of  Paradise, 

I  '11  go  where  thou  dost  go ! 
Rise  higher  yet.  and  higher  yet. 

For  a  stormy  wind  doth  blow. 

Now  up  above  the  tempest 

We  are  sailing  in  the  calm* 
Amid  the  golden  sunshine. 

And  where  the  air  is  balm. 

See,  far  below  us  rolling, 
'     The  storm-cloud  black  and  wide  ; 
The  fury  of  its  raging 
Is  as  an  angry  tide! 

O  gentle  Bird  of  Paradise. 

Thy  happy  lot  I  'II  share ; 
And  go  where'er  thou  goest 

On,  through  the  sunny  air! 

Whate'er  the  food  thou  eateet. 

Bird.  I  will  eat  it  too. 
And  ere  it  reach  the  stormy  earth* 

Will  drink  with  thee  the  dew* 

My  father  and  my  mother, 
I  '11  leave  them  for  thy  sake ; 

And  where  thy  nest  is  builded. 
My  pleasant  home  will  make ! 

Is  it  woven  of  the  sunshine. 

And  the  fragrance  of  the  spioe ; 
And  cradled  round  with  happiness  ? 

Sweet  Bird  of  Paradise ! 

O  take  me,  take  me  to  it. 

Wherever  it  may  be. 
For  far  into  the  sunshine 

I  '11  fly  away  with  thee ! 

Thus  sung  an  Eastern  poet. 

A  many  yean  ago; 
Now,  of  the  Bird  of  Paradise 

A  truer  tale  we  know. 

We  know  the  nest  it  buildeth 

'Within  the  forest  green  , 
And  many  and  many  a  traveller 

Its  very  eggs  hath  seen. 

Tet,  lovely  Bird  of  Paradise, 
They  take  no  charm  from  thee ; 

Thou  art  a  creature  of  the  earth. 
And  not  a  mystery! 
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THE  WATER-RAT. 

CoBiz  into  the  meadows,  this  bright  summer  day ; 
The  people  are  merrily  making  the  hay : 
There  *8  a  blithe  sound  of  pastoral  life  everywhere; 
And  the  gay  Lark  is  carolling  up  in  the  air. 
And  I  know  in  the  wood  where  the  Columbine  grows. 
And  the  climbing  Clematis  and  Pink  Apple-rose; 
And  1  know  where  the  Buglos  grows  blue  as  the  sky. 
And  the  deep  crimson  Vetch  like  a  wild  Vine  runs 

high. 
And  I  '11  show  yoo  a  sight  you  love  better  than  these, 
A  little  field<stream  overshadowed  with  trees. 
Where  the  water  is  clear  as  a  free  mountain-rill. 
And  now  it  runs  rippling,  and  now  it  is  still ; 
Where  the  crowned  Botomus  is  gracefully  growing, 
Wher^  the  long  purple  spikes  of  the  Loosestrife  are 

blowing. 
And  the  rich,  plumy  crests  of  the  Meadow<sweet  seem 
Like  ibem  which  the  current  has  left  on  the  stream ; 
There  I  *11  show  you  the  brown  Water-Rat  at  his 

play  — 
Tou  will  see  nothing  blither  Uiis  blithe  summer  day; 
A  glad,  innocent  creature,  for  whom  were  ordained 
The  quiet  of  brooks,  and  the  plants  they  contained, 
But,  hush!  step  as  lightly  as  leaves  in  their  fall, 
Man  has  wronged  him,  and  he  is  in  fear  of  us  all. 
See !  there  he  is  sitting,  the  tree-roots  among. 
And  the  Reed-sparrow  by  him  is  singing  his  song. 
See  how  gravely  he  sits ;  how  demure  and  how  still. 
Like  an  anchorite  old  at  his  moasy  door<sill ! 
Ah  no,  now  his  mood  of  sedateness  is  gone. 
And  his  harlequin  motions  he  '11  show  us  anon. 
Look !  look  now !  how  quickly  the  water  he  cleaves. 
And  sgain  he  is  np  'mong  those  arrow-head  leaves ; 
See  his  little  black  head,  and  his  eyes  sparkling  shine. 
He  has  made  up  his  mind  on  these  dainties  to  dine. 
For  he  has  not  a  want  which  he  cannot  supply 
In  a  water  like  this,  with  these  wate^p1ant8  nigh ; 
And  he  asketh  no  bounty  from  man ;  he  can  find 
A  plentiful  table  spread  out  to  his  mind ; 
For  this  little  field-stream  hath  all  good  that  he  needs. 
In  the  budding  tree-roots  and  the  clustering  reeds. 
And  the  snowy-flowered  arrow-head  thick  growing 

here: 
Ah,  pity  it  is  man  has  taught  him  to  fear! 
Bnt  look  at  him  now,  how  he  sitteth  afloat 
On  the  broad  Water-lily  leaf,  as  in  a  boat. 
See  the  antics  he  plays !  how  he  dives  in  the  stream. 
To  and  fro — now  he  chases  that  dancing  sunbeam ; 
Now  he  stands  for  a  moment,  as  if  half-perplexed, 
In  his  frolicsome  heart,  to  know  what  to  do  next 
Ha !  see  now,  that  Dragon-fly  sets  him  astir, 
And  be  launches  away  like  a  brave  mariner ; 
See  there,  up  the  stream  how  he  merrily  rows. 
And  the  tall  fragrant  Calamus  bows  as  he  goes ! 
And  now  he  is  lost  at  the  foot  of  the  tree ; 
T  is  his  home,  and  a  snug  little  home  it  roust  be ! 

And  His  thus  that  the  WateivRat  liveth  all  day. 
In  theae  small  pleasures  wearing  the  summer  away ; 
14 


And  when  cold  winter  comes,  and  the  water-planta 

die. 
And  his  little  brooks  yield  him  no  longer  supply, 
Down  info  his  burrow  he  conly  creeps, 
And  quietly  through  the  long  winter-time  sleepn 
Thus  in  summer  his  table  by  Nature  is  spread, 
And  old  mother  Earth  makes  in  winter  his  bed. 


THE  SPARROW'S  NEST. 

Nat,  only  look  what  I  have  found! 
A  Sparrow's  nest  upon  the  ground ; 
A  Sparrow's  nest,  as  you  may  see. 
Blown  out  of  yonder  old  elm  tree. 

And  what  a  medley  thing  it  is ! 
I  never  saw  a  nest  like  this, — 
So  neatly  wove  with  decent  care. 
Of  silvery  moss  and  shining  hair; 

But  put  together,  odds  and  ends. 
Picked  up  from  enemies  and  friends: 
See,  bits  of  thread,  and  bits  of  rag, 
Just  like  a  little  rubbish-bag! 

Here  is  a  scrap  of  red  and  brown, 
Like  the  old  washer-woman's  gown ; 
And  here  is  muslin,  pink  and  green. 
And  bits  of  calico  between ; 

0  never  thinks  the  lady  fair. 
As  she  goes  by  with  mincing  air, 
How  the  pert  Sparrow  over-bead, 
Has  robbed  her  gown  to  make  its  bed ! 

See,  hair  of  dog  and  fur  of  cat. 

And  rovings  of  a  worsted  mat. 

And  shreds  of  silks,  and  many  a  feather, 

Compacted  cunningly  together. 

Well,  here  has  hoarding  been  and  hiving. 
And  not  a  little  good  contriving. 
Before  a  home  of  peace  and  ease 
Was  fashioned  out  of  things  like  these ! 

Think,  had  these  odds  and  ends  been  brought 
To  some  wise  man  renowned  for  thought. 
Some  man,  of  men  a  very  gem. 
Pray  what  could  he  have  done  with  themf 

If  we  had  said,  *'  Here,  sir,  we  brmg 
Tou  many  a  worthless  little  thing, 
Just  bits  and  scraps,  so  very  small. 
That  they  have  scarcely  size  at  aU , 

"  And  out  of  these,  you  must  contrive 

A  dwelling  lai^ge  enough  fiv  five ; 

Neat,  warm,  and  snug ;  with  comfort  stored ; 

Where  five  small  things  may  lodge  and  boaid. 

How  would  the  man  of  learning  vast 
Have  been  astonished  and  aghast ; 
And  vowed  that  such  a  thing  had  been 
Ne'er  heard  of,  thought  of,  much  leai 
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Ah !  man  of  leaming.  yoa  are  wrong ; 
Initinct  if,  more  than  wiadoro,  strong ; 
And  He  who  made  the  Sparrow,  taught 
This  skill  beyond  your  reach  of  thought 

And  here,  in  this  uncostly  nest. 
These  little  creatures  have  been  blest ; 
Nor  have  kings  known  in  palaces, 
'^  Half  their  contentednees  in  this  — 
Poor  simple  dwelling  as  it  is! 


THB  KINGFISHER. 

¥ 

For  the  handsome  Kingfisher,  go  not  to  the  tree. 
No  bird  of  the  field  or  the  forest  is  he ; 
In  the  dry  riven  rock  he  did  never  abide. 
And  not  on  the  brown  heath  all  barren  and  wide. 

He  lives  where  the  fresh,  sparkling  waters  are  flow- 
ing. 

Where  the  tall,  heavy  Typha  and  Loosestrife  are 
growing  ; 

By  the  bright  little  streams  that  all  joyfully  run 

Awhile  in  the  shadow,  and  then  in  the  sun. 

He  lives  in  a  hole  that  is  quite  to  his  mind. 
With  the  green,  mossy  Hazel  roots  firmly  entwined ; 
Where  the  dark  Alder-bough  waves  gracefully  o'er, 
And  the  Sword-flag  and  Arrow*head  grow  at  his  door. 

There  busily,  busily,  all  the  day  long. 
He  seeks  for  small  fishes  the  shailo^vs  among; 
For  he  builds  his  nest  of  the  pearly  fish-bone, 
Deep,  deep  in  the  bank  far  retired,  and  alone. 

Then  the  brown  Water-Rat  from  his  burrow  looks 

out, 
To  see  what  his  neighbour  King5flher  's  about ; 
And  the  green  Dragon-fly,  flitting  slowly  away. 
Just  pauses  one  moment  to  bid  him  good-day. 

0  happy  Kingfisher!  what  care  should  he  know, 
By  the  clear,  pleasant  streams,  as  he  skims  to  and  fro. 
Now  lost  in  the  shadow,  now  bright  in  the  sheen 
Of  the  hot  summer  sun,  glancing  scarlet  and  green ! 


THE  MIGRATION  OF  THE  GREY 
SQUIRRELS. 

When  in  my  youth  I  travelled 
Throughout  each  north  countrie. 

Many  a  strange  thing  did  I  hear, 
And  many  a  strange  thing  see. 

I  sate  with  small  men  in  their  huts. 

Built  of  the  drifted  snow ; 
No  fire  had  we  but  the  seal-oil  lamp. 

Nor  other  light  did  know. 

For  far  and  wide  the  plains  were  lost 
For  months  in  the  winter  dark; 

And  we  heard  the  growl  of  the  hungry  Bear, 
And  the  blue  Fox's  bark. 


But  when  the  sun  rose  redly  up 

To  shine  for  half  a  year. 
Round  and  round  through  the  skiei  to  aail. 

Nor  once  to  disappear. 

Then  on  T  went,  with  curious  eyes 

And  saw  where,  like  to  man. 
The  Beaver  built  his  palaces; 

And  where  the  Ermine  ran. 

And  came  where  sailed  the  lonely  Swans 

Wild  on  their  native  flood ; 
And  the  shy  Elk  grazed  op  the  moesy  hilb, 

And  the  Wolf  was  in  the  wood. 

And  the  frosty  plains  like  diamonds  shone. 

And  the  iced  rocks  also, 
Like  emeralds  and  like  beryls  clear. 

Till  the  sofl  south  wind  did  blow. 

And  then  upsprang  the  graas-and  flowers. 

Sudden,  and  sweet,  and  bright ; 
And  the  wild  birds  filled  the  solitude 

With  a  fervour  of  delight 

But  nothing  was  there  that  pleased  me  more 

Than  when.ln  autumn  brown, 
I  came  in  the  depths  of  the  pathless  woods, 

To  the  Grey  Squirrel's  tow-n. 

There  were  hundreds  that  in  the  hoUow  boles 
Of  the  old.  old  trees  did  dwell. 

And  laid  up  their  store  hard  by  their  door 
Of  the  sweet  mast  as  it  felL 

But  soon  the  hungry  wild  Swine  came. 

And  with  thievish  snout  dug  up 
Tlieir  buried  treasure,  and  lefl  them  not 

So  much  as  an  acorn-cup! 

Then  did  they  chatter  in  angry  mood. 

And  one  and  all  decree. 
Into  the  forest  of  rich  stone-pine    ^ 

Over  hill  and  dale  to  flee. 

Over  hill  and  dale,  over  hill  and  dale. 

For  many  a  league  thi»y  went ; 
Like  a  troop  of  undaunted  travellers 

Governed  by  one  consent 

But  the  Hawk  and  Eagle,  and  peering  Owl, 

Did  dreadfully  pursue; 
And  the  farther  the  Grey  Squirrels  went. 

The  more  their  perils  grew. 
When  lo !  to  cut  off"  their  pilgrimage, 

A  broad  stream  lay  in  view. 

But  then  did  each  wondrous  creature  ahow 

His  cunning  and  bravery; 
With  a  piece  oi  the  Pine-bark  in  his  mouih. 

Unto  the  stream  came  he. 

And  boldly  his  little  bark  he  launched. 

Without  the  least  delay; 
His  bushy  tail  was  his  upright  sail. 

And  he  merrily  steered  away. 
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Never  wu  there  a  lovelier  eight 
Than  that  Grey  Squirrels'  fleet ; 

And  with  anxious  eyes  I  watched  to  see 
What  fortune  it  would  meet. 

Soon  had  they  reached  the  rough  nud<etream. 

And  ever  and  anon, 
I  grieved  to  hehold  some  small  bark  wrecked, 

And  its  little  steersman  gone. 

But  the  main  fleet  stoutly  held  across ; 

I  saw  them  leap  to  shore; 
They  entered  the  woods  with  a  cry  of  joy, 

For  their  perilous  march  was  o'er. 

W.H. 


THE   BEAVER. 

Up  in  the  north  if  thou  sail  with  me, 
A  wonderful  creature  I  '11  show  to  thee : 
As  gentle  and  mild  as  a  Lamb  at  play, 
Skipping  about  in  the  month  of  May ; 
Yet  wise  as  any  old  learned  sage 
Who  sits  turning  over  a  musty  page ! 

Come  down  to  this  lonely  river's  bank, 
See.  driven-in  stake  and  riven  plank ; 
'TIS  a  mighty  work  before  thee  stands 
That  would  do  no  shame  to  human  hands. 
A  well-built  dam  to  stem  the  tide 
Of  this  northern  river  so  strong  and  wide ; 
Look !  the  woven  bough  of  many  a  tree. 
And  a  wall  of  fairest  masonry ; 
The  waters  cannot  o'erpass  this  bound. 
For  a  hnndred  keen  eyes  watch  it  round ; 
And  the  skill  that  raised  can  keep  it  good 
Against  the  peril  of  storm  and  flood. 

And  yonder,  the  peaceable  creatures  dwell 

Secure  in  their  watery  citadel ! 

They  know  no  sorrow,  have  done  no  sin ; 

Happy  they  live  *roong  kith  and  kin  — 

As  happy  as  living  things  can  be. 

Each  in  the  mkbt  of  his  family ! 

Ay,  there  they  live,  and  the  hunter  wild 

Seeing  their  social  natures  mild. 

Seeing  how  they  were  kind  and  good, 

Hath  felt  his  stubborn  soul  subdued ; 

And  the  very  sight  of  their  young  at  play 

Hath  put  his  hunter's  heart  away; 

And  a  mood  of  pity  hath  o'er  him  crept. 

As  be  thought  of  his  own  dear  babes  and  wept* 

I  know  ye  are  but  the  Beavers  small. 
Living  at  peace  in  your  own  mud-wall ;     . 
I  know  that  ye  have  no  books  to  teach 
The  lore  that  lies  within  yonr  reach. 
But  what  f    Five  thousand  yean  ago 
Ye  knew  as  much  as  now  ye  know; 
And  on  the  banks  of  streams  that  sprung 
Forth  when  the  earth  itself  was  young, 

•A  fact. 


Your  wondrous  works  were  formed  as  true; 
For  the  All-Wise  instructed  you! 
But  man !  how  hath  he  pondered  on. 
Through  the  long  term  of  ages  gone ; 
And  many  a  cimning  book  ha(h  writ. 
Of  learning  deep,  and  subtle  wit ; 
Hath  composted  sea,  hath  compassed  land. 
Hath  built  up  towers  and  temples  grand, 
Hath  travelled  far  for  hidden  lore, 
And  known  what  was  not  known  of  yore. 
Yet  afVer  all,  though  wise  he  be. 
He  hath  no  better  skill  than  ye ! 
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THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  WEB-SPINNER. 

Web-Spinker  was  a  miaer  old. 

Who  came  of  low  degree ; 
Hii  body  was  large,  his  legs  were  thin. 

And  he  kept  bad  company; 
And  his  visage  had  the  evil  look 

Of  a  black  felon  grim ; 
To  all  Ihe  country  he  was  known. 

But  none  spoke  well  of  him. 
His  house  was  seven  stories  high. 

In  a  comer  of  the  street, 
And  it  always  had  a  dirty  look. 

When  other  homes  were  neat ; 
Up  in  his  garret  dark  he  lived. 

And  from  the  windows  high 
Looked  out  in  the  dusky  evening 

Upon  the  passers  by. 
Most  people  thought  he  lived  alone ; 

Yet  many  have  averred. 
That  dismal  cries  from  out  his  house 

Were  ofVen  loudly  heard ; 
And  that  none  living  left  his  gate. 

Although  a  few  went  in. 
For  he  seized  the  very  beggar  old. 

And  stripped  him  to  the  skin ; 
And  though  he  prayed  for  mercy. 

Yet  mercy  ne'er  was  diown  — 
The  miser  cut  his  body  up. 

And  picked  him  bone  from  bone. 
Thus  people  sakl,  and  all  believed 

The  dismal  story  tme; 
As  it  was  told  to  me,  in  truth, 

I  tell  it  BO  to  you. 
There  was  an  ancient  widow  — 

One  Madgy  de  la  Moth, 
A  stranger  to  the  man.  or  she 

Had  not  gone  there,  in  troth ; 
But  she  was  poor,  and  wandered  oat 

At  nightfall  in  the  street. 
To  beg  from  rich  men's  tables 

Dry  scraps  of  broken  meat 
So  she  knocked  at  old  Web-Spinner's  door, 

With  a  modest  tap,  and  low. 
And  down  stain  came  he  speedily, 

Like  an  arrow  from  a  bow. 
**  Walk  in,  walk  'q,  mother!'*  said  he. 

And  shut  the  door  behind  — 
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She  thought  for  such  a  gentleman, 

That  he  waa  wondrous  kind ; 
But  ere  the  midnight  clock  had  tolled, 

Like  a  tiger  of  the  wood, 
He  had  eaten  the  flesh  from  off  her  bones. 

And  drank  of  her  heart's  blood ! 

Now  afWr  this  fell  deed  was  done, 

A  little  season's  space. 
The  burly  Baron  of  Bluebottle 

Was  riding  from  the  chase : 
The  sport  was  dull,  the  day  waa  hot, 

The  sun  was  sinking  down, 
When  wearily  the  Baron  rode 

Into  the  dusty  town. 
Says  he,  '*  I  '11  ask  a  lodging 

At  the  first  house  I  come  to ;" 
With  that  the  gate  of  Web-Spinncr 

Came  suddenly  in  view : 
Loud  was  the  knock  the  Boron  gave  — 

Down  came  the  churl  with  glee. 
Says  Bluebottle,  "  Good  sir,  to-night 

J  ask  your  courtesy; 
I  *m  wearied  with  a  long  day's  chase  —  * 

My  friends  are  fiir  behind." 
*'  You  may  need  them  ail,"  said  Web-Spinser, 

**  It  runneth  in  my  mind." 
**  A  Baron  am  I,"  says  Bluebottle ; 

*'  From  a  foreign  land  I  come." 
**  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Web-S[unner,  • 

** Fools  never  stay  at  home!" 
Says  the  Baron,  *'  Churl,  what  meaneth  this  f 

I  defy  ye.  Villain  base !" 
And  he  wished  the  while  in  his  inmost  heart 

He  was  safoly  from  the  place. 

Web-Spinner  ran  and  locked  the  door, 

And  a  loud  laugh,  laughed  he ; 
With  that  each  one  on  the  other  sprang. 

And  they  wrestled  furiously. 
The  Baron  was  a  man  of  might, 

A  swordsman  of  renown ; 
But  the  Miser  had  the  stronger  arm, 

And  kept  the  Baron  down: 
Then  out  he  took  a  little  cord. 

From  a  pocket  at  his  side, 
And  with  many  a  craffy,  cruel  knot 

His  hands  and  feet  he  tied ; 
And  bound  him  down  unto  the  floor. 

And  said  in  savage  jest, 
•*  There 's  heavy  work  in  store  for  you ; 

So,  Baron,  take  your  rest !" 
Then  up  and  down  his  house  be  went. 

Arranging  dish  and  platter. 
With  a  dull  heavy  countenance. 

As  if  nothing  were  the  matter. 
At  length  he  seized  on  Bluebottle, 

That  strong  and  burly  man. 
And  with  many  and  many  a  desperate  tug, 

To  hoist  him  up  began: 
And  step  by  step,  and  step  by  step, 

He  went  with  heavy  tread ; 


But  ere  he  reached  the  garret  door* 
Poor  Bluebottle  was  dead ! 

Now  all  this  while,  a  Magistrate, 

Who  lived  the  bouse  hard  by. 
Had  watched  Web-Spinner's  cruelty 

Through  a  window  privily: 
So  in  he  bursts,  through  bolts  and  bars. 

With  a  loud  and  thundering  sound. 
And  vowed  to  bum  the  house  with  fire. 

And  level  it  with  the  ground ; 
But  the  wicked  churl,  who  all  his  life 

Had  looked  for  such  a  day. 
Passed  through  a  trap-door  in  the  ivall. 

And  took  himself  away : 
But  where  he  went  no  man  could  tell ; 

*T  was  said  that  under  ground. 
He  died  a  miserable  death. 

But  his  body  ne'er  was  found. 
They  pulled  his  house  down  stick  and 

•*  For  a  caitiff  vile  as  he," 
Said  they,  **  within  our  quiet  town 

Shall  not  a  dweller  be  !'* 


The  actions  of  the  Spider  above  deacribed,  were 
told  me  by  a  very  intelligent  man,  who  permitted  the 
web  to  remain  for  a  considerable  time  in  his  ooonl* 
ing-house  window,  that  he  might  have  the  means  of 
closely  observing  its  occupier's  way  of  life.  It  wnt, 
as  described  above,  under  the  semblance  of  a  dwell 
ing-house,  seven  stories  high,  and  in  each  atofy  was 
a  small  circular  hole  by  which  the  spider  ascended 
and  descended  at  pleasure ;  serving,  in  fact,  ail  the 
purposes  of  a  stair-case.  Ilu  usual  abode  was  in  hii 
seventh,  or  garret  story,  where  he  sat  in  a  aullen  sort 
of  patience  waiting  for  his  prey.  The  sraali  downy- 
winged  moth  was  soon  taken;  she  was  weak,  and 
made  but  little  resistance ;  and  was  always  eaten  on 
the  spot  His  behaviour  towards  a  heavy  and  noisy 
bluebottle  fly  was  exactly  as  related.  The  fly  seemed 
bold  and  insolent ;  and  hurled  himself,  as  if  in  de- 
fiance, against  the  abode  of  his  enemy.  The  spider 
descended  in  great  haste,  and  stood  before  him,  wh«i 
an  angry  parley  seemed  to  take  place.  The  blaebot* 
tie  appeared  highly  aflionted,  and  plunged  about  like 
a  wild  horse ;  but  his  effi>rts  were  generally  unsuo- 
cessful ;  the  spider,  watohing  an  unguarded  moment, 
darted  behind  him,  and  felling  upon  him  with  all  his 
force,  drew  a  fine  thread  from  his  side,  with  which 
he  so  completely  entangled  his  prostrate  victim,  that 
it  was  impossible  he  could  move  leg  or  wing.  The 
spider  then  set  about  making  preparationa  for  the 
feast,  which,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  be 
chose  to  enjoy  in  his  upper  story.  The  siaircan, 
which  would  admit  his  body,  was  too  strait  for  that 
of  his  victim ;  he  accordingly  set  about  enlarging  it, 
with  a  delicate  pair  of  shears  with  which  his  head 
was  furnished,  and  then  with  great  adroitness  he 
hoisted  the  almost  exhausted  Bluebottle  to  the  top  of 
his  dwelling,  where  he  fell  upon  him  with  eveiy 
token  of  satisfection. 
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SPRING. 

Bright  Creature,  lift  thy  voice  and  sing, 
like  the  glad  birds,  for  thia  is  Spring! 
Look  up — the  skies  above  are  bright. 
And  darkly  blue  as  deep  midnight ; 
And  piled-op.  silvery  clouds  lie  there, 
like  radiant  slumberers  of  the  air : 
And  hark!  from  every  bush  and  tree 
Rings  ibrth  the  wild-wood  melody. 
The  Blackbird  and  the  Thrush  sing  out; 
And  small  birds  warble  round  about. 
As  if  they  were  bereft  of  reason, 
In  the  great  gladness  of  the  season ; 
And  though  the  hedge  be  leafless  yet. 
Still  many  a  little  nest  is  set 
'Mong  the  twisted  boughs  so  cunningly. 
Where  early  eggs  lie,  two  or  three. 
And  hark !  those  Rooks  the  trees  among, 
Feeding  their  never-silent  young; 
A  pleasant  din  it  is,  that  calls 
The  ftncy  to  ancestral  halls. 
But  hush !  from  out  that  warm  wood's  side, 
I  hear  a  voice  that  ringeth  wide  — 
O,  joyful  Spring's  sweet  minstrel,  hail! 
It  is  indeed  the  Nightingale, 
Loud  singing  in  the  morning  clear. 
As  poets  ever  love  to  hear! 
Look  DOW  abroad. — All  creatures  see. 
How  they  are  filled  with  life  and  glee : 
This  little  Bee  among  the  flowers 
Hath  laboured  since  the  morning  houre. 
Making  the  pleasant  air  astir, 
And  with  its  murmuring,  pleasanter. 
See  there !  the  wavering  Butterfly, 
With  starting  motion  fluttering  by. 
From  leaf  to  leaf,  from  spray  to  spray, 
A  thing  whose  life  is  holiday; 
The  little  Rabbits  too,  are  out. 
And  Leverets  skipping  all  about; 
And  Squirrels,  peeping  from  their  trees, 
A'Start  at  every  vagrant  breeze ; 
For  life,  in  the  glad  days  of  Spring, 
Doth  gladden  each  created  thing. 

Now  green  is  every  bank,  and  full 

Of  floweiB  and  leaves  for  all  to  pulL 

The  Ficary,  in  each  sunny  place, 

Doth  shine  oat  like  a  merry  face; 

The  strong  green  Mercury,  and  the  dear 

Fresh  Violets  of  the  early  year, 

Peering  their  broad  green  leaves  all  through. 

In  odorous  thousands,  white  and  blue ; 

And  the  broad  Dandelion's  blaze, 

Bright  as  the  sun  of  summer's  days ; 

And  in  the  woods  beneath  the  green 

Of  budding  trees  are  brightly  seen. 

The  nodding  Blue-bell's  graceful  flowers^ 

The  Hyacinth  of  this  land  of  ours  — 

As  fair  as  any  flower  that  blows ; 

And  here  the  pale  Stellaria  grows, 

Like  Una  with  her  gentle  grace, 

Shining  out  in  a  shady  place ; 
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And  here,  on  open  slopes  we  see 

The  lighlly-eet  Anemone; 

Here  too  the  spotted  Arum  green, 

A  hooded  mystery,  is  seen ; 

And  m  the  turfy  meadows  shme. 

White  Saxifrage  and  Cardamine; 

And  acres  of  the  Crocus  make  * 

A  lustre  like  a  purple  lake. 

And  overhead  how  nobly  towers 

The  Chestnut,  with  its  waxen  flowers. 

And  broad  green  leaves,  which  aU  expand » 

Like  to  a  giant's  open  hand. 

Beside  yon  blooms  the  Hawthorn  tree ; 

And  yonder  the  wild  Cherry-tree, 

The  fairy-lady  of  the  wood ; 

And  there  the  Sycamore's  bunting  bud, 

The  Spanish-chestnut,  and  the  Lime, 

Those  trees  of  floweiy  summer-time. 

Look  up,  the  leaves  are  fresh  and  green. 

And  every  branching  vein  is  seen 

Through  their  almost  transparent  sheen ! 

Spirit  of  Beauty,  thou  dost  fling 

Such  grace  o'er  each  created  thing, 

That  even  a  little  leaf  may  stir 

The  heart  to  be  a  worshipper; 

And  joy,  which  in  the  soul  has  birth 

From  these  bright  creatures  t>f  the  earth«^ 

Good  is  it  thou  shouldst  have  thy  way. 

Thou  art  as  much  of  God  as  they ! 

Now  let  us  to  the  garden  go, 

And  dig  and  delve,  and  plant  and  sow ; 

The  fresh  dark  mould  is  rich  and  sweet. 

And  each  flower-plot  is  trim  and  neat ; 

And  Daflbdil  and  Primrose  see. 

And  many-hued  Anemone, 

As  full  of  flower  as  they  can  he ; 

And  here  the  Hyacinth  sweetly  pale. 

Recalling  some  old  Grecian  tale ; 

And  here  the  mild  Narcissus  too ; 

And  every  flower  of  every  hoe. 

Which  the  glad  season  sends,  is  here ; 

T^e  Almond,  while  its  branch  is  sere. 

With  myriad  blossoms  beautified. 

As  pink  as  the  sea-shell's  inside ; 

And,  under  the  warm  cottage-eaves, 

Among  its  clustered,  budding  leaves^ 

Shines  out  the  Pear-tree's  flowers  of  snow, 

As  white  as  any  flowers  that  grow : 

And  budding  is  the  southern  Vine, 

And  Apricot  and  Nectarine; 

And  Plum-trees  in  the  garden  warm. 

And  Damsons  round  the  cottage-farm. 

Like  snow-showers  shed  upoix  the  trees^ 

And  like  them  shaken  by  the  breeze. 

Dear  ones !  't  u  now  the  time,  that  ye 

Sit  down  with  zeal  to  botany ; 

And  names  which  were  so  hard  and  tough. 

Are  easy  now,  and  clear  enough ; 

For  from  the  morn  to  evening's  hours 

Your  bright  instructers  are  sweet  flowen 


*  As  ia  the  Nottiof  hsoa  Maadowi. 
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Gd  out  through  pleasant  field  and  lane, 
And  coine  back,  glad  of  heart  again, 
Bringing  with  3rou  life's  best  of  wealth, 
Knowledge,  and  joy  of  heart,  and  health ; 
£re  long  each  bank  whereon  ye  look 
Will  be  to  yoa  an  open  book. 
And  flowers,  by  the  Creator  writ. 
The  characters  inscribed  on  it! 

Come  let  us  forth  mto  the  fields ! 
Unceasing  joy  the  season  yields  — 
Why  should  we  tarry  within  door? 
And  see,  the  children  of  the  poor 
Are  out,  all  joy,  and  running  taoes. 
With  buoyant  limbs  and  laughing  faces. 
Thank  heaven !  the  sunshine  and  the  air 
Are  free  to  these  young  sons  of  care! 
Come,  let  us,  loo,  be  glad  as  they. 
For  sooD  is  gone  the  merry  May ! 


THE  NORTHERN  SEAS. 

Up  ?  up !  let  us  a  vojrage  take ; 

Why  sit  we  here  at  ease  f 
Find  us  a  vessel  tight  and  snug. 

Bound  for  the  Northern  Seas. 

I  bng  to  see  the  Northern-Lights, 
With  their  rushing  splendours  fly ; 

Like  living  things  with  flaming  wings, 
Wide  o'er  the  wondrous  sky. 

I  long  to  see  those  ice-beigs  vast, 
With  heads  all  crowned  with  snow ; 

Whose  green  roots  sleep  in  the  awful  deep» 
Two  hundred  fathoms  low. 

I  long  to  hear  the  thundering  crash 

Of  their  terrific  &11; 
And  the  echoes  from  a  thousand  cliflEs, 

Like  lonely  voices  call. 

There  shall  we  see  the  fierce  White  Bear; 

The  sleepy  Seals  a*ground, 
And  the  spouting  Whales  that  to  and  fro 

Sail  with  a  dreary  sound. 

There  may  we  tread  on  depths  of  ice. 
That  the  hairy  Mammoth  hide ; 

Perfect,  as  when  in  times  of  old, 
The  mighty  creature  died. 

And  while  the  unsetting  sun  shines  on 
Through  the  still  heaven's  deep  blue. 

We'll  tnverra  the  azure  waves,  the  herds 
Of  the  dread  Sea-horse  to  view. 

We  '11  pass  the  shores  of  solemn  pine. 
Where  Wolves  and  Black  Bears  prowl ; 

And  away  to  the  rocky  isles  of  mist, 
To  rouse  the  northern  fowl. 

Up  there  shall  start  ten  thousand  wings 
With  a  rushing,  whistling  din  ; 

Up  shall  the  Auk  and  Fulmar  startr— 
All  but  the  fat  Penguin. 


And  there  in  the  wastes  of  the  ailent  aky« 

With  the  silent  earth  below, 
We  shall  see  far  off  to  his  lonely  rock» 

The  lonely  Eagle  go. 

Then  sofUy,  sofUy  will  we  tread 

By  inland  streams,  lo  see 
Where  the  Pelican  of  the  silent  Nard!, 

Sits  there  all  silently. 

But  if  thou  love  the  Southem  Seas, 

And  pleasant  summer  weather. 

Come,  let  us  mount  this  gallant  sliip, 

And  sail  away  together. 

W.  H. 


L 


THE  SOUTHERN  SEAS. 

Yes  !  let  us  mount  this  gallant  ship ; 

Spread  canvas  to  the  wind  — 
Up!  we  will  seek  the  glowing  South  — 

Leave  Care  and  Cold  behind. 
Let  the  Shark  pursue  through  the  waten  Un 

Our  flying  vessel's  track ; 
Let  strong  winds  blow,  and  rocks  below 

Threaten, — we  turn  not  back. 
Trusting  in  Him  who  holds  the  Sea 

In  lus  Almighty  hand. 
We'll  pass  the  awful  waters  wide  — 

Tread  many  a  far-off  strand. 
Right  onward  as  our  course  we  hold. 

From  day  to  day,  the  sky 
Above  our  head  its  arch  shall  spread 

More  glowing,  bright,  and  high. 
And  from  night  to  night— oh,  what  delight! 

In  its  azure  depths  to  mark 
Stars  all  unknown  come  glittering  oat 

Over  the  ocean  dark. 
The  moon  uprising  like  a  sun, 

So  stately,  large,  and  sheen. 
And  the  very  stars  like  clustered  moooa 

In  the  crystal  ether  keen. 
While  all  about  the  ship  below. 

Strange  fiery  billows  play, —  ^ 

The  ceaseless  keel  through  liquid  l!re 

Cuts  wondrously  its  way. 
But  O.  the  South !  the  balm/  South ! 

How  virarm  the  breexes  float ! 
How  warm  the  amber  waten  stream 

From  off  our  basking  boat 
Come  down,  come  down  from  the  tall  shJp^  ■ 

What  a  marvellous  sight  is  here  ? 
Look  —  purple  rocks  and  crimaon  tieei^ 

Down  in  the  deep  so  clear. 
See !  where  those  shoals  of  Dolphins  go^ 

A  glad  and  glorious  bend. 
Sporting  among  the  day-bright  woods 

Of  a  coral  fairy-land. 
See !  on  the  violet  sands  beneath. 

How  the  gorgeous  shells  do  glide ! 
O  Sea !  oki  Sea,  who  yet  knowa  half 

Of  thy  wonders  and  thy  pride  f 


Look  how  the  wa'plante  uemhliDg  float 

All  like  a  Mermaid's  locks. 
Waving  in  thread  of  raby  red 

Over  thoee  nether  rocks. 

Heaving  and  sinking,  soft  and  fair, 

Here  hyacinth  —  there  green  — 
With  many  a  stem  of  golden  growth, 

And  starry  floweit  between. 

But  away!  away!  to  upper  day — 

For  monstrous  shapes  are  here^- 
Monsters  of  dark  and  wallowing  bulk. 

And  horny  eyeballs  drear. 
The  tusk'd  mouth,  and  the  spiny  fin. 

Speckled  and  warted  back. 
The  glittering  swiA,  and  the  flabby  slow. 

Ramp  through  this  deep-sea  track. 

Away!  away!  to  upper  day, 

To  glanM  o'er  the  breezy  brine, 
And  see  the  Nautilus  gladly  sail, 

The  Flying-fish  leap  and  shine. 
But  what  is  that  ?  ••  Tis  land !— 'tis  land  !— 

'TIS  land !"  the  sailors  cry. 
Nay ! — 'tis  a  long  and  narrow  clood 

Betwixt  the  sea  and  sky. 

**'Ti8  land !  'tis  land !"  they  cry  once  more— 

And  now  comes  breathing  on 
An  odour  of  the  living  earth. 

Such  as  the  sea  hath  none. 
But  now  I  mark  the  rising  shores ! — 

The  purple  hills ! — the  trees ! 
Ah !  what  a  glorious  land  is  here. 

What  hapf^  scenes  are  these ! 

See,  how  the  tall  Palms  lifl  their  loda 
From  mountain  clefts, — ^what  vales. 

Basking  beneath  the  noon-tide  sun. 
That  high  and  hotly  sails. 

Yet  all  about  the  breezy  shore, 

Unheedful  of  the  glow. 
Look  how  the  chiMran  of  the  South 

Are  paanng  to  and  fro. 

What  noble  forms !  what  fairy  place ! 

Cast  anchor  m  this  cove, — 
Push  out  the  boat,  for  in  this  land 

A  little  we  most  rove. 
We'll  wander  on  through  wood  and  field, 

We  '11  sit  beneath  the  Vine  ; 
We  '11  drink  the  limpid  Cocoa  milk, 

And  pluck  the  native  Pine. 

The  Bread-fruit  and  Cassada-root, 

And  many  a  glowing  berry. 
Shall  be  our  feast,  for  here  at  least, 

Why  should  we  not  be  merry  ? 

For  'tis  a  Southern  Paradise, 
All  gladsome, — plain,  and  shore,^ 

A  land  so  far,  that  here  we  are. 
But  shall  be  here  no  more. 

We  've  seen  the  splendid  Southern  dime. 

Its  seas,  and  isles,  and  men. 
So  now ! — ^back  to  a  dearer  land  — i 

To  England  back  again! 


THE   GARDEN. 

I  BAD  a  Garden  when  a  child ; 

I  kept  it  ail  in  order; 
T  was  full  of  flowers  as  it  could  be. 

And  London-pride  was  its  border. 

And  soon  as  came  the  pleasant  Springs 

The  singing  birds  built  in  it ; 
The  Blackbird  and  the  Throstle-cock, 

The  Woodlark  and  the  Linnet 

And  all  within  my  Garden  ran 

A  labyrinth-walk  so  mazy; 
In  the  middle  there  grew  a  yellow  Rose; 

At  each  end  a  Michaelmas  Daisy. 

I  had  a  tree  of  Southern  Wood, 

And  two  of  bright  Mezereon ; 
A  Peony  root,  a  snow-white  Phlox, 

And  a  bunch  of  red  Valerian ; 

A  Lilac  tree,  and  a  Guelder-Rose ; 

A  Broom,  and  a  Tiger-lily; 
And  I  walked  a  dozen  mil^  to  find 
'  The  true  wild  Dafibdilly. 

I  had  Columbines,  both  pink  and  blue, 

And  Thalictruro  like  a  feather; 
And  the  bright  Goat's-beaid,  that  shuts  its  leaves 

Before  a  change  of  weather. 

I  had  Marigolds,  and  Gilliftowers, 
And  Pinks  all  Pinks  exceeding; 

I  'd  a  noble  root  of  Love-in-a-mist, 
And  plenty  of  Love-lies-bleeding. 

I'd  Jacob's  Ladder,  Aaron's  Rod, 

And  the  PeacocHOIentianella ; 
I  had  Asters,  more  than  I  can  tell. 

And  Lupins  blue  and  yellow. 

I  set  a  grain  of  Indian  Com, 

One  day  in  an  idle  humour, 
And  the  grain  spnmg  up  six  feet  or  mora, 

My  glory  for  a  summer. 

I  found  far  off  in  the  pleasant  fields. 
More  flowers  than  I  can  mention ; 

I  found  the  English  Asphodel, 
And  the  spring  and  autumn  Gentian. 

I  found  the  Orehis,  fly  and  bee. 

And  the  Cistus  of  the  mountain ; 
And  the  Money- wort,  and  the  Adder't4cngne, 

Beside  an  old  wood  fountain. 

I  found  within  another  wood. 

The  rare  Pyrola  blowing: 
For  wherever  there  was  a  curious  flower 

I  was  sure  to  find  it  growmg. 


I  set  them  in  my  garden  beds. 
Those  beds  I  loved  so  dearly. 

Where  I  laboured  afler  set  of  sun, 
And  in  summer  mornings  early. 
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0  my  pleasant  garden-plot!— 
A  shrubbery  was  beaide  it, 

And  an  old  and  momy  Apple-tree, 
With  a  Woodbine  wreathed  to  hide  it 

There  was  a  bower  in  my  garden-plot, 

A  Spinea  grew  before  it; 
Behind  it  was  a  Laburnum  tree. 

And  a  wild  Hop  dambered  o*er  it 

Ofttimes  I  sat  within  my  bower, 
Like  a  king  in  all  his  glory; 

Ofttimes  I  read,  and  read  for  hours. 
Some  pleasant,  wondrous  story. 

1  read  of  Gardens  in  old  times^ 
Old,  stately  Gardens,  kingly. 

Where  people  walked  in  gorgeous  crowds, 
Or  for  silent  musing,  singly. 

I  raised  up  visions  in  my  brain. 

The  noblest  and  the  fairest; 
But  still  I  loved  my  Garden  best. 

And  thought  it  far  the  rarest 

And  all  among  my  flowers  I  walked. 
Like  a  miser  'mid  his  treasure ; 

For  that  pleasant  plot  of  Garden  ground 
Was  a  world  of  endleas  pleasure. 


THE   LION. 

Lioif ,  thou  art  girt  with  might ! 
King  by  uncontested  right ; 
Strength,  and  ms^esty,  and  pride 
Are  in  thee  personified! 
Slavish  doubt  or  timid  fear 
Never  came  thy  spirit  near ; 
What  it  is  to  fly,  or  bow 
To  a  mightier  than  thou. 
Never  has  been  known  to  thee. 
Creature  terrible  and  free! 

Fbwer  the  Mightiest,  gave  the  Lion 
Sinews  like  to  brands  of  iron ; 
Gave  him  force  which  never  iailed ; 
Gave  a  heart  that  never  quailed. 
Triple-maildd  boat  of  steel. 
Plates  of  brass  from  head  to  heel. 
Leas  defensive  were  in  wearing 
Than  the  Iion*s  heart  of  daring ; 
Nor  could  towers  of  strength  impart, 
Trust  like  that  which  keeps  his  heart 

What  are  things  to  match  with  him  f 
Serpents  old,  and  strong  and  grim, 
Seas  upon  a  desert^ore, 
Mountain-wildernesses  hoar, 
Night  and  storm,  and  earthquakes  dire, 
Thawleas  frost  and  raging  fire  — 
All  that  *s  strong,  and  stem  and  dark. 
All  that  doth  not  miss  its  mark. 
All  that  makes  man's  nature  tremble. 
Doth  the  Desert-king  resemble! 


When  he  sends  his  roaring  forth* 
Silence  falls  upon  the  earth ; 
For  the  creatures  great  and  amaU, 
Know  his  terro^breathing  call. 
And  as  if  by  death  pursued. 
Leave  to  him  a  solitude. 

Lion,  thou  art  made  to  dwell 
In  hot  lands  intractable, 
And  thyself,  the  sun,  the  sand. 
Are  a  tyrannous  triple  band; 
Lion-king  and  desert  throne. 
All  the  region  is  thy  own! 


THE  FOX. 

Iif  the  ragged  copse,  in  the  ferny  brake. 
The  cunning  red  Fox  his  den  doth  make ; 
In  the  ancient  turf  of  the  baron's  land. 
Where  the  gnarled  oaks  of  the  forest  stand ; 
In  the  widow's  garden  lone  and  bare ; 
On  the  hills  which  the  poor  man  tills  with  caret 
There  ages  ago  he  maide  his  den. 
And  there  he  abideth  in  spite  of  men. 
'T  is  a  dismal  place,  for  all  the  floor 
With  the  bones  of  his  prey  is  covered  o'er ; 
T  is  darksome  and  lone,  you  can  hardly  trace 
The  furthest  nook  of  the  dreary  place ; 
And  there  he  skulks,  like  a  creature  of  ill. 
And  comes  out  when  midnight  is  dark  and  still ; 
When  the  dismal  Owl,  with  his  staring  eye. 
Sends  forth  from  the  rain  his  screeching  cry. 
And  the  Bat  on  his  black  leathern  wings  goes  by; 
Then  out  comes  the  Fox  with  his  thievish  mind. 
Looking  this  way  and  that  way,  before  and  behind; 
Then  ranning  alongt  thinking  but  of  the  theft 
Of  the  one  little  Hen  the  poor  Widow  has  left; 
And  he  boldly  and  carelessly  passes  her  shed. 
For  he  knows  very  well  she  is  sleeping  in  bed. 
And  that  she  has  no  Dog  to  give  notice  of  foes. 
So  he  seizes  his  prey  and  home  leisurely  goea 

And  at  times  he  steals  down  to  the  depth  of  the  wood 
And  seizes  the  Partridge  in  midst  of  her  brood; 
And  the  little  grey  Rabbit,  and  young  timid  Hare; 
And  the  tall,  stately  Pheasant  so  gentle  and  fair; 
And  he  buries  them  deep  in  some  secret  spot 
Where  he  knows  man  or  hound  can  discover  them  not 
But  vengeance  comes  down  on  the  thief  at  length. 
For  they  hunt  him  out  of  his  place  of  strength. 
And  man  and  the  Fox  are  at  desperate  strife. 
And  the  creature  runs,  and  rans  for  his  life : 
And  following  close  is  the  snuflSng  hound. 
And  hills  and  hollows  they  compass  round , 
Till  at  length  he  is  seized,  a  caitiflT  stout 
And  the  wild  dogs  bark,  and  the  hunters  shoot, 
And  they  cut  ofl!*  his  tail  and  wave  it  on  high, 
Sajring,  **  Here  fell  the  Fox  so  thievish  and  sly  .*" 
Thus  may  all  oppressors  of  poor  men  die! 
Then  again  mounts  each  hunter,  and  all  ride  away 
And  have  a  good  dinner  to  end  the  day ; 
And  they  drink  the  red  witje,  and  merrily  sing, 
"Death  to  the  Fox,  and  long  life  to  the  Kii^r 
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THE  WOOD-MOUSE. 

D*  YE  know  the  little  Wood-Mouie, 

That  pretty  little  thing, 
That  siti  among  the  forest  leavee. 

Beside  the  forest  spring? 

Its  far  is  red  as  the  red  chestnut. 

And  it  is  small  and  stim ; 
It  leads  a  lifo  mnst  innocent 

Within  the  forest  dim. 

T  is  a  timid,  gentle  creature. 

And  seldom  comes  in  sight ; 
It  has  a  long  and  wiry  tail. 

And  eyes  both  black  and  bright 

It  makes  its  nest  of  soft,  dry  moss. 

In  a  hole  so  deep  and  strong ; 
And  there  it  sleeps  secure  and  warm. 

The  dreary  winter  long. 

And  though  it  keeps  no  calendar, 
It  knows  when  flowers  are  springing ; 

And  waketh  to  its  summer  life 
When  Nightingales  are  singing. 

Upon  the  booghs  the  Squirrel  sits, 
The  Wood-Moose  plays  below ; 

And  plenty  of  food  it  finds  itself 
Where  the  Beech  and  Chestnut  grow. 

In  the  Hedge-Sparrow's  nest  he  sits 
When  its  summer  brood  is  fled, 

And  picks  the  berries  from  the  bough 
Of  the  Hawthorn  over-head. 

I  saw  a  little  Wood-Mouse  once, 

Like  Oberon  in  his  hall, 
With  the  green,  green  moss  beneath  his  feet. 

Sit  under  a  mushroom  tall. 

I  saw  him  sit  and  his  dinner  eat. 

All  under  the  forest  tree; 
His  dinner  of  Chestnut  ripe  and  red, 

And  he  ate  it  heartily. 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  him  there ; 

It  did  my  spirit  good. 
To  see  the  small  thing  God  has  made 

Thus  eating  in  the  wood. 

I  saw  that  He  regardeth  them  -^ 
Those  creatures  weak  and  small ; 

Their  table  in  the  wild  is  spread. 
By  Him  who  cares  for  all ! 


THE  SPIDER  AND  THE  FLY. 

AN  APOLOGUE. 
A  IfXW  VERSION  OF  AN  OLD  8T0RT. 

Will  you  walk  into  my  parlour  V  said  the  Spider 

to  the  Fly, 
'  1  is  the  prettiest  little  parlour  that  ever  yoa  did 


The  way  into  my  parlour  is  up  a  winding  stair. 
And  I've  many  curious  things  to  show  when  you  are 

there." 
"  Oh  no,  no,"  said  the  little  Fly,  "  to  ask  me  is  in  vain, 
For  who  goes  up  your  winding  stair  can  ne'er  come 

down  again." 

**  I  'm  sure  you  must  be  weary,  dear,  with  soaring  np 

BO  high; 
Will  you  rest  upon  my  little  bed  t"  said  the  Spider 

to  the  Fly. 
"  There  are  pretty  curtains  drawn  around ;  the  sheets 

are  fine  and  thin, 
And  if  you  like  to  rest  awhile,  I  '11  snugly  tuck  you  in!" 
*•  Oh,  no.  no,"  said  the  little  Fly, "  for  I  've  often  heard 

it  said. 
They  never,  never  wake  again,  who  sleep  upon  your 

bed!" 

Said  the  cunning  Spider  to  the  Fly, "  Dear  friend, 

what  can  I  do. 
To  prove  the  warm  affection  Fve  always  felt  for  you  f 
I  have  within  my  pantry,  good  store  of  all  that 's  nice; 
1  'm  sure  you  *re  very  welcome — will  you  please  to 

take  a  slice  f" 
**  Oh  no,  no,"  said  the  little  Fly, "  kind  sir,  that  cannot 

be, 
I  've  heard  what 's  in  your  pantiy,  and  I  do  not  wiih 

to  see !" 

"  Sweet  creature !"  said  the  Spider,  ''you  're  witty 

and  you  're  wise. 
How  handsome  are  your  gauzy  wings,  how  brilliant 

are  your  eyes! 
I  've  a  little  looking-glass  upon  my  parlour  shelf. 
If  you  '11  step  in  one  moment,  dear,  you  shall  behold 

yourself." 
•*  I  thank  3rou,  gentle  sir,"  she  said,  "  for  what  you  're 

pleased  to  say, 
And  bidding  you  good  morning  now,  I  'II  call  another 

day." 

The  Spider  turned  him  round  about,  and  went  into 

his  den, 
For  well  he  knew  the  silly  Fly  would  soon  come 

back  again : 
So  he  wove  a  subtle  web,  in  a  little  comer  sly. 
And  set  his  table  ready,  to  dine  upon  the  Fly. 
Then  he  came  out  to  his  door  again,  and  merrily  did 

■ing, 
"  Come  hither,  hither,  pretty  Fly,  with  the  pearl  and 

silver  wing ; 
Your  robes  are  green  and  purple  —  there  's  a  crest 

upon  your  head ; 
Your  eyes  are  like  the  diamond  bright,  but  mine  are 

duU  u  lead !" 

Alas,  alas!  how  very  soon  this  silly  little  Fly, 
Hearing  his  wily,  flattering  words,  came  slowly  flit- . 

ting  by ; 
With  buzzing  wings  she  hung  aloft,  then  near  and 

nearer  drew, 
Thinking  only  of  her  brilliant  eyes,  and  green  and 

purple  hue  — 
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Thinking  only  of  bar  cretted  head— poor  fi»luh 

thing!    At  last. 
Up  jumped  the  cunoing  SfHder.and  fiercely  held  her 

faat 
He  dragged  her  up  hk^itiDding  atair,  into  his  diamal 

den,         j^ 
Within  his  liYlfi,  parlour — but  she  ne'er  came  out 

again! 

And  now,  dear  little  children,  who  may  this  story  read. 
To  idle,  silly,  flattering  words,  I  pray  you  ne'er  give 

heed ; 
Unto  an  evil  counsellov^ose  heart  and  ear  and  eye, 
And  take  a  lesson  fro^  this  tale,  of  the  Spider  and 

the  fly. 


1  trom  tn 


THE  TAILOR  BIRD'S  NEST  AND  THE 
LONG.TAILED  TITMOUSE  NEST. 

In  books  of  travels  I  have  heard 
Of  a  wise  thing,  the  Tailor-bird ; 
A  bird  of  wondrous  skill,  that  sews. 
Upon  the  bough  whereon  it  grows, 
A  leaf  into  a  nest  so  fair 
That  with  it  nothing  can  compare ; 
A  light  and  lovely  airy  thing. 
That  vibrates  with  the  breeze's  wing. 
Ah  well !  it  is  with  cunning  power 
That  little  artist  makes  her  bower; 
But  ooroe  into  an  English  wood, 
And  I  '11  show  you  a  work  as  good, 
A  work  the  Tailo^ bird's  excelling, 
A  more  elaborate,  snugger  dwelling, 
'  More  beautiful,  upon  my  word. 
Wrought  by  a  little  £nglish  bird. 

There,  where  those  boughs  of  black-thorn  cross, 

Behold  that  oval  ball  of  moss ; 

I/)ok  all  the  forest  round  and  round, 

No  fairer  nest  can  e'er  be  found  ; 

Observe  it  near,  all  knit  together, 

Mois,  willow-down,  and  many  a  feather, 

And  filled  within,  as  you  may  see, 

As  full  of  feathers  as  can  be ; 

Whence  it  is  called  by  country  folk, 

A  fitting  name,  the  Feather-poke ; 

But  learned  people,  I  have  heard, 

Parus  caudatus,  call  the  bird. 

And  others,  not  the  learned  clan. 

Call  It  Wood-pot,  and  Jug,  and  Can. 

Ay,  here 's  a  nest !  a  nest  indeed. 

That  doth  all  other  nests  exceed, 

Propped  with  the  black-thorn  twigs  beneath. 

And  festooned  with  a  woodbine  wreath ! 

Ixwk  at  it  near,  all  knit  together. 

Moss,  willow-down,  and  many  a  feather! 

So  sofl,  so  light,  so  wrought  with  grace. 

So  suited  to  this  green-wood  place. 

And  spangled  o'er,  as  with  the  intent 

Of  giving  fitting  ornament, 

With  silvery  flakes  q{  lichen  bright. 

That  shine  like  opals,  dazzling  white ! 


Think  only  of  the  creature  small. 
That  wrought  this  soft  and  silvery  bftlU 
Without  a  tool  to  aid  her  skill ; 
Nought  but  her  little  feet  and  bill — 
Without  a  pattern  whence  to  trace 
This  little  roofed-in  dwelling-place, 
And  does  not  in  your  bosoms  apring 
Love  for  this  skilful  little  thing! 

See,  there 's  a  window  in  the  wall. 
Peep  in,  the  house  is  not  so  small, 
But  snug  and  cozy,  you  shall  see 
A  very  decent  ihmily ! 
Now  count  them — one,  two,  three,  four,  five- 
Nay,  tixteen  merry  things  alive  — 
Sixteen  young  chirping  things,  all  set 
Where  you  your  little  hand  could  not  get! 
I  'm  glad  you  've  seen  it,  fi>r  3roa  liever 
Saw  aught  before  so  soil  and  clever! 


THE   HUMMING-BIRD. 

The  Humming-bird !  the  Humming-bird 

So  fairy-like  and  bright; 
It  lives  among  the  sunny  flowem, 

A  creature  of  delight ! 

In  the  radiant  islands  of  the  East, 
Where  fragrant  spices  grow, 

A  thousand  thousand  Humming-birdi 
Go  glancing  to  and  ^fo. 

like  living  fires  they  flit  about. 

Scarce  larger  than  a  bee, 
Among  the  broad  Palmetto  leaves. 

And  through  the  Fan-palm  tree. 

And  in  those  wild  and  verdant  woodi 
\     Where  stately  Moras  tower, 
Where  hangs  from  branc\iing  tree  to  tnt 
Yhe  scarlet  Passion-flower ; 

Where  on  the  mighty  river  banks. 

La  Plate  or  Amaron, 
The  Cajrman  like  an  old  tree  trunk, 

lies  basking  in  the  sun; 

There  builds  her  nest,  the  HiunmiBg-biid 

Within  the  ancient  wood. 
Her  nest  of  silky  cotton  down, 

And  rears  her  tiny  brood. 

She  hangs  it  to  a  slender  twig. 
Where  waves  it  light  and  free. 

As  the  Campanero  tolls  his  song, 
And  rocks  the  mighty  tree. 

All  crimson  is  her  shining  breast. 

Like  to  the  red,  red  rose; 
Her  wing  is  the  changeful  green  and  blue 

That  the  neck  of  the  Peacock  showi* 

Thou  happy,  happy  Humming-bird, 
No  winter  round  thee  lowera ; 

Thou  never  saw'st  a  leafless  tree. 
Nor  land  without  sweet  flowera : 
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A  reign  of  lammer  joyfulnaiB 

To  thee  for  life  is  given ; 
Thy  food  the  honey  from  the  flower. 

Thy  drink  the  dew  from  heaven ! 

How  glad  the  heart  of  Eve  would  bo» 

In  Eden's  glorioua  boweia, 
To  see  the  fint,  fiiat  Homming-biid 

Among  the  fint  spring-flowen. 

Among  the  ninbow  butterfliee, 

Before  the  rainbow  shone ; 
One  moment  glancing  in  her  aightt 

Another  moment,  gone ! 

Thou  little  shining  creature, 
God  saved  thee  from  the  Flood, 

With  the  Eagle  of  the  mountain  landt 
And  the  Tiger  of  the  wood ! 

Who  cared  to  save  the  Elephant, 

Ha  also  cared  for  thee ; 
And  gave  those  broad  lands  for  thy  homd, 

Where  grows  the  Cedar-tree ! 


THE  OSTRICH. 

Not  in  the  land  of  «  thousand  flowers, 
Not  in  the  glorious  Spice-wood  bowers ; 
Not  in  foir  isltfhds  by  bright  seas  embraced, 
Lives  the  wild  Ostrich,  the  bin!  of  the  waste. 
Come  on  to  the  Desert,  his  dwelling  is  there. 
Where  the  breath  of  the  Simoom  is  hot  in  the  air; 
To  the  Desert,  where  never  a  green  blade  grew, 
Where  never  its  shadow  a  broad  tree  threw. 
Where  sands  rise  ap,  and  in  columns  are  wheeled 
By  the  winds  of  the  Desert,  like  hosts  in  the  field ; 
Where  the  Wild  Ass  sends  forth  a  lone,  dissonant 

bray, 
And  the  herds  of  the  Wild  Home  speed  on  through 

the  day — 
The  creatures  unbroken,  with  manes  fljring  free. 
Like  the  steeds  of  the  whirlwind,  if  such'there  may  be. 
Tea,  there  in  the  Desert,  like  armies  for  war. 
The  flocks  of  the  Ostrich  are  seen  from  afar. 
Speeding  on,  speeding  on  o'er  the  desolate  plain. 
While  the  fleet  mounted  Arab  porsneth  in  vain! 
But  'tis  joy  to  the  traveller  who  toils  through  that 

land. 
The  egg  of  the  Ortrich  to  find  in  the  sand ; 
'TIS  sustenance  for  him  when  his  store  is  low. 
And  weary  with  travel  he  joumeyeth  slow 
To  the  well  of  the  Desert,  and  finds  it  at  last 
Seven  dajrs*  journey  from  that  he  hath  passed. 

Or  go  to  the  Caflre-land, — what  if  you  meet 
A  print  in  the  sand,  of  the  strong  Lion's  foet ! 
He  is  down  in  the  thicket,  asleep  in  his  lair ; 
Come  on  to  the  Desert,  the  Ostrich  is  there — 
There,  there!  where  the  Zebras  are  flying  in  haste, 
The  herd  of  the  Ostrich  comes  down  o'er  the  wast^— 
Half  running,  half  flying — what  progress  they  make ! 
I^wang  the  bow !  not  the  arrow  their  flight  can  o'ei^ 
take! 


Strong  bird  of  the  Wild,  thou  art  gone  like  the  wind. 
And  thou  leavest  the  cloud  of  thy  speeding  behind ; 
Fare  thee  well !  in  thy  desolate  region,  farewell. 
With  the  Giiafie  and  Lion,  we  leave  thee  to  dwell. 


THE  DORMOUSE. 

The  little  Dormouse  is  tawny  red ; 

He  makes  against  winter  a  nice  snug  bed. 

He  makes  his  bed  in  a  mossy  bank. 

Where  the  plants  in  the  summer  grow  tall  and  rank. 

Away  from  the  daylight,  for  under  ground, 

His  deep  through  the  winter  is  quiet  and  sound, 

And  when  all  above  him  it  freezes  and  snows, 

What  is  it  to  him  for  he  naught  of  it  knows  f 

And  till  the  cold  time  of  the  winter  is  gone. 

The  bttle  Dormouse  keeps  sleeping  on. 

But  at  last,  in  the  fresh  breesy  days  of  the  spring. 
When  the  green  leaves  bud,  and  the  merry  birds 

■ing. 
And  the  dread  of  the  winter  is  over  and  past. 
The  little  Dormouse  peeps  out  at  last. 
Out  of  his  snug,  quiet  burrow  he  wends, 
And  looks  all  about  for  his  neighboucs  and  friends; 
Then  he  says,  as  he  sits  at  the  foot  of  a  larch, 
**  Tis  a  beautiful  day,  for  the  first  of  March ! 
The  Violet  is  blowing,  the  blue  sky  is  dear ; 
The  Lark  is  upspringing,  his  carol  I  hear ; 
And  in  the  green  fields  are  the  Lamb  and  the  Foal ; 
I  am  glad  I  'm  not  sleeping  now  down  in  my  hole!" 

Then  away  he  runs,  in  his  merry  mood, 
Over  the  fields  and  into  the  wood. 
To  find  any  grain  there  may  chance  to  be. 
Or  any  small  berry  that  hangs  on  the  tree. 
So,  from  early  morning,  till  late  at  night, 
Hoa  the  poor  little  creoture  its  ovm  delight. 
Looking  down  to  the  earth  and  up  to  the  sky. 
Thinking,  **  what  a  happy  Dormouse  am  I  !*' 


THE  WILD  FRITILLARY, 

FAMILIARLY  CALLED  THE  WEEPING  WIDOW 
OR  THE  MOURNING  BRIDE. 

Like  a  drooping  thing  of  sorrow, 
Sad  toniay,  more  sad  to-morrow ; 
Like  a  widow  dark  weeds  wearing, 
Anguish  in  her  bosom  bearing ; 
Like  a  nun  in  raiment  sable. 
Sorrow-bowed,  inconsolable ; 
Like  a  melancholy  faiiy, 
Art  thou,  Meodow-Fritillaiy ! 

Like  the  head  of  snake  enchanted. 
Where  whilom  the  life  hath  panted, 
All  its  purple  checquerings  scaly 
Growing  cold  and  dim  and  paly ; 
Like  a  dragon's  head  half  moulded. 
Scaly  jaia-s  together  folded, 
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!■  the  bud  bo  dusk  and  airy 
Of  the  wild  Field-Fritillary! 

Like  a  jay  my  memory  knoweth — 
In  my  native  fielda  it  groweth ; 
like  the  voice  of  one  k>ng  parted. 
Calling  to  the  fiiithful-hearted ; 
like  an  unexpected  pleaaure 
That  hath  neither  stint  nor  measure ; 
like  a  bountiful  good  fairy. 
Do  I  hail  thee,  Fritillary ! 


THE  SQUIRREL. 

Thk  pretty,  black  Squirrel  Uvea  up  in  a  tree, 

A  little  blithe  creature  as  ever  can  be ; 

He  dwells  in  the  boughs  where  the  Stockdove  broods. 

Far  in  the  shades  of  the  green  summer  woods ; 

His  fbod  is  the  young  juicy  conea  of  the  Pine, 

And  the  milky  Beach-nut  is  his  bread  and  his  wine. 

fn  the  joy  of  his  nature  he  frisks  with  a  bound 

To  the  topmost  twigs,  and  then  down  to  the  ground ; 

Then  up  again,  like  a  winged  thing, 

And  firom  tree  to  tree  with  a  vaulting  spring ; 

Then  he  sits  up  alofl,  and  looks  waggish  and  queer. 

As  if  he  would  say,  *'  Ay,  follow  me  here  !'* 

And  then  he  grows  pettish,  and  stamps  his  fool ; 

And  then  independently  cracks  his  nut ; 

And  thus  he  lives  the  long  summer  thorough. 

Without  a  care  or  a  thought  of  sorrow. 

But  small  as  he  is,  he  knows  he  may  want. 

In  the  bleak  winter  weather,  when  fbod  is  scant, 

So  he  finds  a  hole  in  an  old  tree's  core, 

And  there  makes  his  nest,  and  lays  up  his  store ; 

And  when  cold  winter  comes,  and  the  trees  are  bare. 

When  the  white  snow  is  falling,  and  keen  is  the  air. 

He  heeds  it  not.  as  he  sits  by  himself, 

fn  his  warm  little  nest,  with  his  nuts  on  his  shelf 

O,  wise  little  Squirrel !  no  wonder  that  he 

In  the  green  summer  woods  is  as  blithe  as  can  be ! 


THE   DRAGON-FLY. 

With  wings  like  crystal  air, 

'Dyed  with  the  rainbow's  dye; 
Fluttering  here  and  there, 
Pr'jrthee  tell  me,  Dragon-fly, 
Whence  thou  comeat. 
Where  thou  roamest. 
Art  thou  of  the  earth  or  sky  f 

'Mong  plumes  of  Meadow<sweet 

I  see  thee  glance  and  play. 
Or  light  with  airy  feet 
Upon  a  nodding  spray, 
Or  sailing  slow, 
I  see  thee  go 
r  th'  sunshine  far  away. 


Tell  me,  pr'ythee,  Dragon-fly, 
What  and  whence  thou  artt 
Whether  art  of  earth  or  aky, 
Or  of  flowers  a  partf 
And  who,  together 
This  fine  weather 
Put  thee,  glorious  as  thou  ait  f 

He  maketh  no  reply. 

But  all  things  answer  loud, 
**  Who  fbrmed  the  Dragon-fly. 
Formed  sun  and  sea  and  clood ; 
Formed  flower  and  tree; 
Formed  me  and  thee, 
With  nobler  glfls  endowed !" 

Save  for  the  Eternal  Thought, 

Bright  shape  thou  hadst  not  been. 
He  from  dull  matter  wrought 
Thy  purple  and  thy  green ; 
And  made  thee  take. 
E'en  for  my  sake. 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  sheen ! 


THE  WILD  SPRING.CROCD& 

Ah,  though  it  is  an  English  flower,- 
It  only  groweth  here  and  there ; 

Through  merry  England  you  might  ride  ; 

Through  all  its  length,  from  side  to  aide ; 

Through  fifty  counties,  nor  have  spied 
This  flower  so  passing  &ir. 

But  in  our  meadows  it  is  growing; 

And  now  it  is  the  early  Sprin^p 
And  see  from  out  the  kindly  earth 
How  thousand  thousands  issue  forth. 
As  if  it  gloried  to  give  birth 

To  such  a  lovely  thing. 

Like  lilao'flame  its  colour  glows. 
Tender,  and  yet  so  clearly  bright. 

That  all  for  miles  and  miles  about. 

The  splendid  meadow  shineth  out ; 

And  far-off  village  children  shout 
To  see  the  welcome  sight. 

I  love  the  odorous  Hawthorn  flower, 
I  love  the  Wilding's  bloom  to  see ; 

I  love  the  light  Anemonies, 

That  tremble  to  the  faintest  breeie ; 

And  hyacinth-like  Orchises, 
Are  very  dear  to  me ! 

The  Star- wort  is  a  fairy-flower; 

The  Violet  is  a  thing  to  prize ; 
The  Wild-pink  on  the  craggy  ledge. 
The  waving  sword-like  Water<eedge 
And  e'en  the  Robin-run-i'th '-hedge 

Are  precious  in  my  eyes. 

Tes,  yes,  I  love  them  all,  bright  things ! 

But  then,  such  glorious  flowen  as  theee 
Are  dearer  still  —  I  '11  tell  you  why, 
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Tliere  '■  joy  in  many  a  thouiand  eye 
When  fint  goes  forth  the  welcome  cry, 
Of  **  b,  the  Crocueee  !'* 

Then  little,  toiling  children  leave 

Their  care,  and  here  by  thouaanda  throng, 
And  through  the  shining  meadow  run. 
And  gather  them,  not  one  by  one. 
But  by  graaped  handfula,  where  are  none 
To  Bay  that  they  do  wrong. 

They  run,  they  leap,  they  about  for  joy; 

They  bring  their  infiint  brethren  here ; 
They  fill  each  little  pinafore ; 
They  bear  their  baaketa  brimming  o*er ; 
Within  their  very  hearts  they  atore 

ThSa  fint  joy  of  the  year. 

Yea,  joy  in  theae  abundant  meadows 
Poora  out  like  to  the  earth's  o'erflowing ; 

And,  leaa  that  they  are  beautiful, 

Than  that  they  are  ao  plentiful, 

So  free  for  every  child  to  pull, 
I  love  to  aee  them  growing. 

And  here,  in  our  own  fielda  they  grow— • 

An  English  flower,  but  very  rare ; 
Through  all  the  kingdom  you  may  ride, 
O^er  marahy  flat,  on  mountain  aide. 
Nor  ever  aee,  oufiatretcbing  wide. 
Such  floweiy  meadows  fair! 


THE   SWALLOW. 

TwiTTKRiNO  Swallow,  fluttering  Swallow, 

Art  come  back  again? 
Come  from  water-bed  or  hollow. 

Where  thou,  winter-long,  haat  lain  f 
Nay,  1 11  not  believe  it.  Swallow, 
Not  in  England  hast  thou  tarried ; 
Many  a  day 
Far  away 
Haa  thy  wing  been  wearied. 
Over  continent  and  iale. 
Many  and  many  and  many  a  mile ! 
Tell  me,  pr'ythee  bird,  the  atory 
Of  thy  aix  months  migratory ! 

If  thou  wert  a  human  traveller. 
We  a  quarto  book  ahbuld  aee ; 

Thou  wouldst  be  the  aage  unraveller 
Of  aome  dark  old  mystery; 

Thou  wouldat  tell  the  wise  men,  Swallow, 

Of  the  rivers*  hidden  fountains ; 
Plain  and  glen. 
And  savage  men. 

And  Afghauns  of  the  mountains ; 

Creatures,  plants,  and  men  unknown, 

And  cities  in  the  Deserts  lone: 

Thou  wouldst  be,  thou  far-land  dweller, 

like  an  Arab  story-teller! 

Was  it  in  a  temple.  Swallow ; 
In  soma  Moorish  minaret, 
15  W 


In  some  cavern's  gloomy  hollow. 

Where  the  Lion  and  Serpent  met. 
That  thy  nest  was  builded.  Swallow  f 
Did  the  Negro  people  meet  thee 

With  a  word 

Of  welcome,  bird. 
Kind  as  that  with  which  we  greet  thee  f 
Pr'ythee  tell  me  how  and  where 
Thou  wast  guided  through  the  air ; 
Pr'srthee  cease  thy  building-labour. 
And  tell  thy  tnvel-story,  neighbour! 

Thou  hast  been  among  the  Caflfres ; 

Seen  the  Bushman's  stealthy  arm. 
Thou  hast  heard  the  lowing  heifera 

On  aome  good  Hermhuter'a  farm ; 
Seen  the  gold-dust-finder.  Swallow, 
Heard  the  Lion-hunter's  holla! 
Peace  and  strife. 
And  much  of  life 
Hast  thou  witnessed,  wandering  Swallow. 
Tell  but  this,  we  '11  leave  the  rest. 
Which  is  wisest,  which  is  best ; 
Tell,  which  happiest,  if  thou  can, 
Hottentot  or  Englishman  f — 
Naught  for  answer  can  we  get, 
Saiw  twitter,  twitter,  twitter,  twet! 


THE  SEA. 

The  Sea  it  is  deep,  the  Sea  it  is  wide ; 
And  it  giideth  the  earth  on  every  side, 
On  every  side  it  girds  it  round. 
With  an  undecaying,  mighty>>bound. 

When  the  Spirit  of  God  came  down  at  first. 
Ere  the  day  from  primal  night  had  burst, 
Before  the  mountains  sprung  to  birth. 
The  dark,  deep  waters  veiled  the  earth. 

Dke  a  youthful  giant  roused  from  sleeps 
At  Creation's  call  uprose  the  Deep, 
And  his  crested  waves  tossed  up  their  spray. 
As  the  bonds  of  his  ancient  rest  gave  way ; 
And  a  voice  went  up  in  that  stillneaa  vast. 
As  if  life  through  a  mighty  heart  had  pasaed. 
Oh  ancient,  wide,  nnlathomed  Sea, 
Ere  the  mountaina  were,  God  foahkmed  thee ; 
And  he  gave  in  thine  awful  depths  to  dwell 
Thinga  like  thyaelf  untameable  — 
The  Dragona  old,  and  the  Harpy  brood, 
Were  the  lords  of  thine  early  aolitude ! 

But  night  came  down  on  that  ancient  day. 
And  that  mighty  race  was  swept  away ; 
And  death  thy  fathomless  depths  passed  through ; 
And  thy  waters  meted  out  anew; 
And  then  on  thy  calmer  breast  were  aeen 
The  verdant  creata  of  islands  green ; 
And  mountains  in  their  strength  came  forth. 
And  trees  and  flowers  arrayed  the  earth , 
Then  the  Dolphin  first  his  gambols  played 
In  his  rainbow-tinted  scales  arrayed ; 
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And  down  below  all  fretted  and  frore. 
Were  wrought  the  coral  and  madrepore, 
And  among  the  aea* weeds  green  and  red, 
Like  flociu  of  the  valley  the  Turtles  fled ; 
And  the  sea-flowen  budded  and  opened  wide 
In  the  lustre  of  waters  deepened  and  dyed ; 
And  the  little  Nautilus  set  afloat 
On  thy  bounding  tide  his  pearly  boat ; 
And  the  Whale  sprang  forth  in  his  vigorous  play; 
And  shoals  of  the  Flying-Ash  leaped  into  day; 
And  the  Pearl-fish  under  thy  world  of  waves 
Laid  up  his  stores  in  the  old  sea-caves. 
Then  man  came  down«  and  with  silent  awe 


The  majesty  of  waten  saw ; 
And  he  felt  like  an  humbled  thing  of  ftar. 
As  he  stood  in  that  Presence  august,  aevaro. 
Till  he  sa^  how  the  innocent  creatures  played 
In  the  billowy  depths  and  were  not  afraid ; 
Till  he  saw  bow  the  Nautilus  spread  his  sail. 
And  caught  as  it  blew  the  iavpuring  gale ; 
And  great  and  small  through  the  watery  realm 
Were  steered  as  it  were  fay  a  veering  helm ; 
Then  his  heart  grew  bold,  and  his  will  grew  stnog 
And  he  pondered  in  vigilant  thought  not  long 
Ere  he  fashioned  a  boat  of  a  hollow  tree. 
And  thus  became  brd  of  the  mighty  Sea. 


raUfii  in  Wtt»e. 


PREFACE. 


pERHAPfl  some  of  my  young  readers  may  be 
tempted  to  turn  critical,  and  say  that  some  of  the 
pieces  herein  set  forth  are  not  strictly  entitled  to  the 
name  of  tales;  I  think  it  best,  therefore,  to  plead 
guilty  at  once,  and  explain  that  the  title  was  adopted 
as  the  most  simple,  and,  at  the  same  time,  suflSciently 
expressive  of  the  bulk  of  the  contents.  The  poems 
in  this  volume  which  are  not  literally  stories,  will,  I 
hope,  find  such  favour  in  the  eyes  of  my  young 
friends,  that  they  shall  not  deem  them  unfitting  com- 
panions to  fhe  best  tales  amongst  them. 

I  can  wish  no  better  for  my  kind  young  readers,  so 
far  as  the  book  is  concerned,  than  that  it  may  become 
as  popular  amongst  them  as  the  Sketches  of  Natural 
History  which  I  wrote  for  them  some  time  ago. 

Nottingham^  June  lOth,  1836. 


OLDEN  TIMES. 

DEDICATED,   WITH   MUCH  RESPECT,   TO 
JUVENILE   ANTIQUARIANS. 

The  fields  with  com  are  rich  and  deep^ 
Which  only  he  who  sows  can  reap; 
And  in  old  woodlands*  grassy  lea 
Are  cattle  grazing  peacefully ;  — 
And  hamlet-homes  in  valleys  low 
Fear  neither  fomine,  fire,  nor  foe. 
A  thousand  busy  towns  are  rife 
With  prosperous  sounds  of  trade  and  life. 
And  iNistling  crowds  are  in  the  streets. 
Where  man  is  friend  with  all  he  meets. 
No  need  is  there  of  city-wall. 
Nor  gates  to  shut  at  evening-fall ; 
For,  know  ye  not,  the  land  1  praise 
Is  England  in  these  happy  days ! 
It  was  not  thus  in  wood  and  wold,-» 
It  was  not  thus  in  times  of  old ; 


Where  wavea  the  com,  ifae  red  feni  bowed 
On  heathy  turf  that  ne'er  was  ploughed ; 
And  boundless  tncts  were  covered  o*er 
With  mossy  bog,  and  barren  moor ; 
The  green  hill-slopes,  the  pastoral  lea,. 
Were  shadowed  by  the  forest-tree ; 
And  herds  of  deer,  of  nought  afraid, 
Went  bounding  through  the  greenwood  diade; 
And  *nKmg  the  leafy  boughs  above. 
Loud  screamed  the  jay,  and  oooed  the  dove ; 
The  squirrel  sprung  from  tree  to  tree. 
The  timid  badger  gamboled  free. 
And  the  red  fox  barked  dismally ; 
And  the  grim  wolf,  at  cLoae  of  day, 
Made  the  lone  mountain  herds  his  psey. 
Then  fasts  were  held,  and  prayers  wero  aid 
When  knight  or  yeoman  journey dd» 
For  peril  great  was  on  the  road. 
Where'er  a  daring  traveller  tiode ; 
And  ever  as  they  came  or  went. 
Before  the  way-side  cross  they  beo^ 
Their  beads  to  tell,  their  payers  to  aay » 
And  crave  protection  for  the  way. 
Yet,  save  when  quiet  woodmen  passed 
Silently  through  the  forest  vast. 
Or  hermit  stole  from  out  his  cell, 
Down  to  some  holy  way-side  well. 
Or  portly  monk,  in  habit  grey, 
And  long  black  cowl,  rode  by  the  way^ 
Or  pilgrim  went  with  staflT  in  hand. 
To  some  famed  shrine  across  the  land» 
But  rarely  man  had  man  in  view. 
For  travellers  in  this  land  were  (ew. 
■  Yet  at  times  upon  the  breeze  was  bom« 
The  gallant  sound  of  hunter's  horn ; 
And  barons  from  their  halls  came  forth. 
With  leashed  hounds,  and  sounds  of  miiih 
And  dames  in  quaint,  embroidered 
And  hooded  hawks  with  bells  and  j< 
With  yeomen  bold  a  thousand  stroQg, 
Careered  right  gallantly  along, 
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And  at  dmea,  moat  men,  like  Robin  Hood, 
With  outlawed  dwellen  of  the  wood, 
With  their  meny  men,  cled  all  in  green, 
A  banting  ii^  the  woods  were  seen. 

Not  then  each  golden  barveet^field 
Waa  reaped  for  him  whoee  toil  had  tilled ; 
Little  waa  recked  of  cruel  wrong — 
The  weak  man  laboured  {or  the  strong ; 
And  civil  war  fierce  ruin  wrought. 
And  battles,  many  a  one,  were  fought ; 
And  the  old  remnants  of  the  slain. 
Moulder  on  hill,  and  heath,  and  plain. 
Then,  learning  was  oi  Uttle  note, 
And,  saving  monks,  none  read  nor  wrote ; 
And  even  kings,  with  nought  of  shame. 
Confessed  they  could  not  sign  their  name ! 
Then  ladiea'  lives  were  dull,  for  they 
Wrought  tapeatiy-work  from  day  to  day ; 
And  peasant-women,  brown  with  toil, 
Tilled  with  the  men  Uie  barren  soil 
Then  towna  were  few,  and  small  and  lone, 
Inclosed  with  massy  walls  of  stone ; 
And  at  each  street  an  outer  gate, 
To  shut  before  the  day  grew  late ; 
And  not  a  lamp  might  give  its  light, 
Afler  the  curfew  rung  at  night 
And  if  perchance  it  happened  so 
That  a  traveller  came  on  journey  sfow. 
In  scarlet  cloak  and  leathern  belt, 
And  high-crowned  hat  of  sable  folt, 
And  huge  jack-boots,  and  iron-spur. 
Riding,  the  king's  grave  messenger, 
How  stared  the  townsfolk,  half  aghast. 
As  solemnly  he  onward  passed 
To  the  low  hostel,  built  of  wood ! 
And  how  in  wandering  groups  they  stood. 
With  questions  pourM  out  amain. 
To  see  him  journey  forth  again ! 

Another  day  of  blither  cheer 

Might  come,  some  three  times  in  the  year. 

When  the  customed  traders  came  with  packs 

Of  needful  things  on  horses'  backs ; 

With  jingling  bells  to  the  leader's  rein, 

Sounding  aiar  on  the  narrow  lane  ;— 

A  long  array  of  near  a  score. 

With  armed  riders  on  before ; 

And  the  men  of  trade  with  visage  thin. 

In  travelling  caps  of  badger  skin. 

And  rough,  huge  cloaks,  and  ponderous  gear 

Of  arms  and  trappings  cloaed  the  rear. 

On  went  they,  guests  of  special  grace. 

On  to  the  little  market-place ; — 

And  quickly  might  be  purchased  there. 

From  the  ^effieldman  his  culler- ware; 

And  winter  garb,  and  woollen  vest. 

From  the  sturdy  weaver  of  the  West ; 

And  scarlet  hose,  and  'broidered  shoon. 

And  wooden  bowl,  and  homy  spoon ; 

Buckles  aqd  belts,  and  caps  of  hide. 

And  a  thousand  other  things  beside. 

Till  the  townsfolk  had  laid  in  their  store. 

And  the  traders  could  sell  nothing  more. 


Then  at  dawn  of  day  the  sober  tmin 
Set  out  upon  their  way  again ; 
Travelling  on  by  dale  and  down. 
Warily  to  some  distant  town-~ 
Or  to  some  dark,  grey  castle  tall, 
Guarded  with  drawbridge,  moat,  and  wall; 
With  porter  stem,  and  bloodhounds  grim. 
With  towers  of  strength,  and  dungeons  dim ; 
Where  minstrels  stood  with  pipes  to  play. 
And  a  jester  jibed  the  livelong  day  }— 
Or  to  halt  in  some  green  vale  before 
The  monastery's  gothic  door. 
To  meekly  ask.  with  speaking  eye. 
What  the  lord  Abbot  chose  to  buy  — 
Or  ermine  soft,  or  linen  fine. 
Or  precious  flasks  of  foreign  wine  ? 

Thus  was  it  in  the  days  of  old 

Men  lived,  and  thus  they  bought  and  sold ; 

Sordid,  and  ignorant,  and  poor, 

Was  baron  bold  and  churlish  boor. 

Tis  well  for  ye  your  days  are  cast. 

When  ignorance,  like  a  cloud,  has  passed. 

And  God  has  showered  his  blessings  down* 

On  wood  and  wild,  in  tower  and  town. 

And  all  in  peace  and  plenty  dwell ; 

And  so  thank  Heaven,— 4uid  fare-ye-well! 


MADAM  FORTESCUE  AND  HER  CAT. 

AN  ILLUfiTRATIOir  OF  THREE  PICTCEBB,  DB* 
BIONED  AND  DRAWN  BT  ANNA  IIAAT  BOW- 
TTT,   FOR  HER  BROTHER   CLAUDE. 


PART  I. 


Within  this  pictore,  yon  may  view 
The  Cat  and  Madam  Fortssen^— 
And  Tery  soon  you  will  dlseorer. 
That  MiatraiB  Pussy  '*  fived  in  eloTsr." 


Titis  is  a  nice  pleasant  parlour, 
As  you  may  see  in  a  minute ; 

It  belonp  to  Madam  Fortescue, 
And  there  she  sits  in  iL 

That's  the  dear  old  lady,      * 

In  a  green  tabby  gown. 
And  a  greet  lace  cap. 

With  long  lace  ruffles  hanging  dowik 

There  she  sits 

In  a  cushioned  high-backed  seat. 
Covered  over  with  crimsoned  damadi. 

With  a  footstool  at  her  feet 

You  see  what  a  handsome  room  it  is. 
Full  of  old  carving  and  gilding  { 

The  house  is,  one  may  be  sure, 
Of  the  Elizabethan  style  of  building. 
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It  ia  a  pleasant  place; 

And  through  the  window  one  aees 
Into  old-faahioned  gardens 

Full  of  old  yaw  trees. 

And  on  that  table,  —  that  funny  table, 

With  the  curious  thin  legs, — 
Stand  little  tea*cups,  a  china  jar. 

And  great  ostrich  eggs. 

One  can  see  in  a  moment. 

That  she  ia  very  rich  indeed ; 
With  nothing  to  do,  oil  day  long, 

But  sit  m  a  chair  and  read. 

And  those  are  very  antique  chairs. 

So  heavy  and  so  strong  ; 
The  seats  are  tent-stitch,  the  lady's  vrork, 

All  done  when  she  was  young. 

And  that 's  Mr.  Fortescue's  portrait. 

That  hangs  there  on  the  wall, 
In  the  thunder-and-lightning  coat. 

The  bag-wig  and  alL 

Very  old-fashioned  and  stately, 

With  a  sword  by  his  side  ; 
But 't  is  many  a  long  year  now, 

Since  the  old  gentleman  died. 

Thus  ]rou  see  the  room  complete, 
With  a  Turkey  carpet  on  the  floor ; 

And  get  a  peep  into  other  rooms 
Through  that  open  door. 

But  the  chiefest  thing  of  all 

We  have  yet  passed  over. 
The  tortoise-shell  cat,  which  our  motto  saya 

"  Now  lives  in  clover." 

Meaning  she  has  nothing  to  do. 

All  the  long  year  through, 
But  sleep  and  take  her  meals 

With  good  Madam  Fort^cue. 

Only  look,  oh  that  crimson  cushion. 

How  soft  and  easy  she  lies. 
Just  between  sleep  and  wake. 

With  half  buttoned-up  eyes ! 

And  good  Madam  Fortescne, 
She  liflB  her  eyes  from  her  book. 

To  see  if  she  want  anything. 
And  to  give  her  a  loving  look. 

But  now  turn  ]rour  eyes 

Behind  this  great  Indian  screen,— 
There  sits  Madam  Fortescue's  woman 

Very  crabbed  and  very  lean. 

She  makes  believe  to  her  lady. 

To  be  very  fond  of  the  cat ; 
But  she  hates  her. 

And  pinches  when  she  pretends  to  pat. 

But  the  lady  never  knows  it. 

For  the  cat  can  but  mew ; 
She  can  tell  no  tales,  however  ill  used. 

And  that  Mn.  Crabthom  knew. 


So  she  smiled,  and  was  smooth-apoken. 
And  the  lady  said,  *' Crabthom, 

Vou  are  the  best  waiting  woman 
That  ever  was  bom! 

**  And  when  I  die.  good  Crabthom, 

In  my  will  it  shall  appear, 
That  my  cat  I  leave  to  you. 

And  fifty  pounds  a  year. 

**  For  I  certainly  think,  Crabthom, 
You  will  love  her  for  my  sake!" 

**  That  I  shall !"  said  the  waiting  woman, 
"  And  ail  my  pleasure  will  ahe  make !" 

Now  all  this  has  been  said  and  done 

This  very  day,  I  am  sure  — 
For  there  lies  the  lady's  will. 

Tied  up  with  red  tape  secure. 


PART  IL 


*'  New  men,  new  neuaraa,**  as  't  k  said 
Now  Madam  Forteacue  ia  dead  — 
Aod  the  poor  Cat,  ai  we  ahail  abow. 
Id  little  time  dot^  auiTer  woe. 


Now  comes  the  second  picture ; 

And  here  we  shall  discover. 
That  the  poor  pus^  now 

No  longer  lives  in  clover. 

For  she  gets  no  sups  of  cream,  — 

Not  even  a  crumb  of  bread  ; 
Cross  MrsL  Crabthom  rales  the  houae» 

Now  Madam  Forteacue  ia  dead. 

And  the  fine  crimson  cushion. 

Into  the  lumber-room  is  thrown  — 
Only  look  at  that  poor  cat, 

She  vrould  melt  a  heart  of  atone. 

She  may  well  look  so  forlorn,  — 

Poor  creature !  that  she  may ; 
And  only  think  what  kicks  she  'a  had. 

And  nothing  to  eat  all  day  f 

This,  then,  is  the  dressing  room. 
Grand  and  stately  as  you  can  see ; 

Yet  everything  in  the  room 
Looks  as  solemn  as  can  be ! 

The  very  peacock's  feathers 
Over  the  old  glass  on  the  wail. 

Look  like  great  mourning  plumes 
Waving  at  a  funeral. 

And  that  glass  in  the  black  frame ; 

And  the  footstool  on  the  floor. 
And  the  chair  where  Madnra  sate  to  dreaa^ 

But  where  she  '11  sit  no  more ! 

Everything  loqks  as  if  some 

Great  sorrow  would  befall ! 
See  there  's  the  old  tabby  gown 

Hanging  «i  the  wall ; 
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And  then  'a  the  lace  cep, — 
But  there 's  no  lace  bonier  on  it ; 

And  in  that  half-open  box, 
Ii  the  dear  old  lady's  bonnet 

And  there  lie  the  black  silk  mits. 
And  the  funny  high-heeled  shoea; 

And  there  the  pomatum-pot, 
And  the  powder-puffi  she  oaed  to  nsa 

But  she  will  never  use  them  mora, 
Neither  to-day  nor  to-morrow ! 

She  is  dead  —  and  gone  from  this  world. 
As  the  cat  knows  to  her  sorrow ! 

But  now  through  that  open  door, 

If  yoo  take  a  peep. 
You  see  the  great  stately  bed. 

On  which  she  used  to  sleep. 

And  there  rests  her  ooflin 

On  that  very  stately  bed,  — 
For  yon  must  clearly  undentand. 

That  Madam  Fortescue  is  dead ! 

See  now,  in  this  dressing-room. 

There  sits  the  poor  cat; 
Could  ]rou  have  thought  a  few  days 

Would  make  a  change  like  that? 

See,  how  woe-begone  she  looks — 

In  what  miserable  case, 
I  really  think  I  see  the  tears 

All  running  down  her  fiice! 

She  has  reason  enough  to  cry,  poor  thing, 

She  has  had  a  great  loss! 
She  had  a  mistress,  the  best  in  the  world. 

She  has  one  now — so  cross! 

There  she  sits  trembling. 
And  hanging  down  her  head, 

As  if  she  knew  misfortune  was  come, 
Now  Madam  Fortescue  is  dead ! 

And  look,  there  stands  Mrs.  Crabthom, 

With  a  rope  in  her  hand. 
Giving  to  that  surly  fellow 

A  very  strict  command. 

For  whatf  to  hang  the  cat ! 

**  For  then,  Scroggin,"  says  she, 
**  I  shall  still  have  my  fifty  pounds  ayear, 

And  what 's  the  cat  to  me ! 

*  To  be  sure  I  promised  Madam 

To  love  the  cat  like  a  relation,— 
But  now  she  b  dead  and  gone. 
Why  that 's  no  signification ! 

*  And  cats  I  never  could  bear. 

And  I  *11  not  be  plagued  with  that ; 
So  take  this  new  rope,  Scrc^gin, 
And  see  you  hang  the  cat! 

"Be  sure  to  do  it  aafely, — 
Hang  her  with  the  rope  double ; 

And  her  akin  will  make  you  a  cap^ 
Friend  Scroggin,  for  your  trouble !" 
15  • 


Poor  thing,  ahe  heats  their  words- 
Weil  may  she  moan  and  sob  { 

He  is  an  ill-looking  fellow. 
And  seems  to  like  the  job ! 

He  will  take  the  rope  with  joy. 
He's  no  pity  — not  he! 

And  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
She  '11  be  hanging  on  a  tree ! 


PART  III. 


Now  in  this  third  part  you  will  taw. 
The  and  of  Crabtbora'a  traachery ; 
How  she  had  cauae  to  rue  the  day 
Whereon  the  Cat  wu  made  away. 


See  now  my  dear  brother 

This  is  the  great  dining-hall. 
Where  the  company  is  aawmbled 

After  the  funeral» 

It  is  a  very  noble  room ; 

But  now  we  cannot  stay. 
We  must  look  at  the  old  wainscot. 

And  the  pictures  some  other  day. 

See,  here  sits  the  company. 

The  heir  and  all  the  cousins 
The  nephews  and  the  grand-nephews* 

And  the  nieces  by  dozens. 

And  there  is  the  lawyer 

Reading  the  lady's  will. 
For  an  hour  they  've  sat  listening, 

All  of  them,  stock  still. 

The  lawyer  he  has  just  reached 

To  where  the  will  said, 
<*  Mrs.  Crabthom  shall  have  fifty  pounds 

A-year,  till  the  cat  be  dead. 

<«That  fifty  pouiuls  a-3rear 

Shall  be  left  to  her  to  keep    . 
The  cat  in  good  condition. 

With  a  cushion  whereon  to  sleep; 

**  That  as  long  as  the  cat  live 

The  money  shall  be  her  due." 
And  the  old  lady  prayed  her,  in  her  will. 

To  be  a  loving  guardian  and  true. 

**  Goodness  me !"  screamed  Mrs.  Crabthonif 
**The  cat's  dead,  I  do  decUre! 

Who  thought  that  Madam  meant  the  money 
Only  for  the  cat's  share ! 

**  Lawk  sirs,  she  loved  my  lady 
More  than  all  the  world  beside ; 

And  BO,  like  any  Christian, 
She  took  to  her  bed  and  died ! 

«*  She  died  of  grief  for  my  lady. 
On  the  third  day  and  no  other !' 

'You  shall  not  be  forgotten.  Crabthom ! 
Said  good  Madam  Fortescue's  brother. 
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And  with  that  up  jumpt  Scroggio, 

You  Me  vvliere  he  etaads. 
Dangling  the  very  rope 

In  his  great,  loogh  hands. 

And  moreover  than  that, 

To  make  it  past  a  doubt. 
There  *s  the  cat-skin  in  his  pocket. 

Which  he  will  presently  pull  out 

And  he  tells  all  the  company 

Assembled  there  that  day, 
How  Crabthom  had  misused  the  cat. 

And  had  her  made  away. 

Now  if  you  inquire  of  me 

Why  her  death  he  did  not  smother. 
I  can  only  say,  bod  people 

Often  betray  one  another. 

And  I  can  very  well  suppose 

They  have  quarrelled  since  that  day, 
And  now  to  be  revenged  on  her 

He  determines  to  betray. 

But  yoa  see  how  angry  she  is. 
How  her  face  is  in  a  blaze ; 

But  she  deserved  her  disappointment, 
And  80  every  one  says. 

And  now  remember  this. 

My  dear  little  brother, 
Nev^r  be  unkind  or  cruel 

To  one  thing  or  another. 

For  nobody  knows  how  sorely    ' 
They  may  have  cause  to  repent ; 

And  always,  sooner  or  later. 
There  comes  a  punishment ! 


ANDREW   LEE, 

THB  FI8HEB  BOT. 

Ah!  Fisher  Boy.  T  well  know  thee. 
Brother  thou  art  to  Marion  Lee ! 
What !  didst  thou  think  f  knew  ihee  not, 
Couldst  thou  believe  I  had  forgot  ? 
For  shame,  for  shame !  what  f  I  forget 
The  treasures  of  thy  laden  net ! 
And  how  we  went  one  day  together. 
One  day  of  showery  summer  weather. 
Up  the  sea-shore,  and  for  an  hour 
Stood  sheltering  from  a  pelting  shower. 
With  an  upturned,  anrient  boat. 
That  had  not  been  for  years  afloat! 
No,  no,  my  boy !  I  liked  too  well 
The  old  sea^etories  thou  didst  tell ; 
I  liked  too  well  thy  roguish  eye  — 
Tliy  merry  speech  —  thy  laughter  sly ; 
Thy  old  sea-jacket,  to  forget,  — 
And  then  the  treasures  of  thy  net ! 

Oh  Andrew .  thou  hast  not  forgot, 
I  'ra  very  sura  that  thou  hast  not. 


I        A II  that  we  talked  about  that  dmy. 
Of  &mous  countries  far  away ! 
Of  Crueoes  in  their  islanda  looe. 
That  never  were,  nor  will  be  knowiit 
And  yet  this  very  moment  stand 
Upon  some  point  of  mountain  land. 
Looking  out  o'er  the  desert  sea. 
If  chance  some  coming  ship  there  be. 
Thou  know'st  we  talked  of  this — thoa  know'rt 
We  talked  about  a  ship-boy*s  gfaoat — 
A  wretched  little  orphan  lad 
Who  served  a  master  stem  and  bad. 
And  had  no  friend  to  take  hia  part. 
And  perished  of  a  broken  heart; 
Or  by  his  master's  blows,  some  said. 
For  in  the  boat  they  found  him  dead. 
And  the  boat's  side  was  stained  and  red ! 


And  then  we  talked  of  many  a  heap 

Of  ancient  treasure  in  the  deep. 

And  the  great  serpent  that  some  neii. 

In  fiir-ofi*  seas,  meet  now  and  then ; 

Of  grand  sea-pahices  that  shine 

Through  forests  of  old  coralline ; 

And  wondrous  creatures  that  may  dwell 

In  many  a  crimson  Indian  shell ; 

Till  I  shook  hands  with  thee,  to  aee 

Thou  wast  a  poet  —  Andrew  Lee ! 

Though  thou  wast  guiltless  all  the  time 

Of  putting  any  thoughts  in  riiyme ; 

Ah,  little  fisher  boy !  since  then. 

Ladies  I  've  seen  and  learned  men. 

All  clever,  and  some  great  and  wise^ 

Who  study  all  things,  earth  and  skies^ 

Who  much  have  seen,  and  mudi  have  nad. 

And  fomous  things  have  writ  and  aaid; 

But  Andrew,  never  have  I  heard 

One  who  so  much  my  spirit  stirred. 

As  he  who  sate  with  me  an  hour. 

Screened  from  the  pelting  thonderehoww— 

Now  laughing  in  hia  merry  wit; 

Now  talking  in  a  serious  fit. 

In  speech  that  poured  Uke  water  free ; 

And  that  was  thou — poor  Andrew  Lee! 

Then  shame  to  think  I  knew  thee  ooc  •» 
Thou  hast  not,  nor  have  I  forgot ; 
And  long  't  will  be  ere  I  forget 
How  thou  took'st  up  thy  laden  net. 
And  gave  roe  all  that  it  contained, 
Because  I  too  thy  heart  had  •»>nMi  i 


THE  WANDERER'S  RETURN 

Tbkue  was  a  giri  of  foir  Provence, 

Fresh  as  a  flower  in  May, 
Who  'neath  a  spreading  plaae4raa  aata^ 

Upon  a  summer<day. 
And  thus  unto  a  mourner  young, 

In  a  k>w  voice  did  say. 
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"  And  said  I,  I  •hall  dance  no  more ; 

For  though  but  young  in  years, 
I  knew  what  makes  men  wise  and  sad|— 

Afiection's  ceaseless  fean. 
And  that  dull  aching  of  the  heart. 

Which  is  not  eased  by  tears. 

**But  sorrow  will  not  always  last, 
Heaven  keeps  our  grie6  in  view ; 

Mine  is  a  simple  tale,  dear  friend. 
Yet  I  will  tell  it  you; 

A  simple  tale  of  household  grief 
And  household  gladneas  too. 

«My  frtfaer  in  the  battle  died, 
And  left  young  children  three ; 

My  brother  Marc,  a  noble  lad. 
With  spirit  bold  and  free, 

More  kind  than  common  brothen  are ; 
And  Isabel  and  me. 

**  When  Marc  was  sixteen  summers  old, 

A  tali  youth  and  a  strong. 
Said  he,  *  I  am  a  worthless  drone, 

I  do  my  mother  wrong — 
I  *U  hence  and  win  the  bread  I  eat, 

I  've  burdened  you  too  long !' 

**0h !  many  tears  my  mother  shed ; 

And  earnestly  did  pray. 
That  he  would  still  abide  with  us, 

And  be  the  house's  stay; 
And  be  like  morning  io  her  eyes, 

As  he  had  been  alway. 

•But  Marc  he  had  a  steadfast  will, 

A  purpose  fired  and  good, 
And  calmly  still  and  manfully 

Her  prayers  he  long  withstood ; 
Until  at  length  she  gave  consent, 
willing  than  subdued. 


*  T  was  on  a  shining  mom  in  June, 

He  rose  up  to  depart; 
I  dared  not  to  my  mother  show 

The  sadness  of  my  heart ; 
We  said  farewell,  and  yet  farewell, 

As  if  we  could  not  part 

"  There  seemed  a  gkxmi  within  the  house. 
Although  the  bright  sun  shone ; 

There  was  a  want  within  our  hearts  — • 
For  he,  the  dearest  one, 

Had  said  frrewell  that  mom  of  June, 
And  from  our  sight  was  gone. 

"At  length  most  doleful  tidings  came, 

Sad  tidings  of  dismay; 
The  plague  was  in  the  distant  town. 

And  hundreds  died  each  day ; 
We  thought,  in  truth,  poor  Marc  would  die, 

*Mid  strangers  fiir  away. 

■■  Weeks  passed,  and  months,  and  not  a  word 

Came  from  him  to  dispel 
The  almost  certainty  of  death 

Which  o*er  our  spirits  fell ; 
My  mother  drooped  from  fear,  which  grew 

Earh  day  more  terrible. 


'*  At  length  she  said,  *  I  '11  see  my  son 

In  life  if  yet  he  be, 
Or  else  the  turf  that  coven  him!' 

When  sank  she  on  her  knee. 
And  clasped  her  hands  in  silent  prayer. 

And  wept  most  piteonsly. 

**  She  went  into  the  distant  town. 

Still  asking  everywhere 
For  tidings  of  her  long-lost  son :  -* 

In  vain  she  made  her  prayer; 
All  were  so  full  of  woe  themselves. 

No  piiy  had  they  to  spare. 

*'To  hear  her  tell  that  tale  would  move 

The  sternest  heart  to  bleed; 
She  was  a  stranger  in  that  place. 

Yet  none  of  her  took  heed ; 
And  broken-hearted  she  came  back, 

A  bowed  and  braised  reed. 

-I  marked  her  cheek  yet  paler  grow. 

More  sunken  yet  her  eye; 
And  to  my  soul  assurance  came 

That  she  was  near  to  die. 
And  hooriy  was  my  earnest  pmyer 

Put  up  for  her  on  high. 

**  Oh,  what  a  woe  seemed  then  to  us. 

The  friendless  orphan's  fate ! 
I  dared  not  picture  to  my  mind. 

How  drear,  how  desolate  — 
But,  like  a  frightened  thing,  my  heart 

Shrunk  from  a  pang  so  great! 

**  We  rarely  lefl  my  mother's  side, 

T  was  joy  to  touch  her  hand. 
And  with  unwearying,  patient  love. 

Beside  her  couch  to  stand. 
To  wait  on  her,  and  every  wish 

Unspoke  to  understand. 

"  At  length,  oh  joy  beyond  all  joys! 

When  we  believed  him  dead. 
One  calm  and  sunny  aflemoon. 

As  she  lay  on  her  bed 
In  quiet  sleep,  methought  below 

I  heard  my  brother's  tread. 

**  I  rase,  and  on  the  chamber  stair, 

I  met  himself — no  other-* 
More  beautiful  than  ere  before. 

My  tall  and  manly  brother! 
I  should  have  swooned,  but  for  the  thought 

Of  my  poor  sleeping  mother. 

**!  cannot  tell  you  how  we  met ; — 
I  could  not  speak  for  weeping ; 

Nor  had  I  words  enough  for  joy, — 
My  heart  within  seemed  leaping, 

I  should  have  screamed,  but  for  the  thought 
Of  her  who  there  lay  sleeping! 

"That  Marc  relumed  in  joy  to  us, 
My  mother  dreamed  e'en  then. 

And  that  prepared  her  for  the  blia 
Of  meeting  him  again; — 

To  tell  how  great  that  bliss,  would  need 
The  tongue  of  wisest  men ! 
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"  His  lightest  tone,  hie  very  step, 

More  power  had  they  to  win 
My  drooping  mother  back  to  life, 

Than  eyery  medicine; 
She  rose  again,  like  one  revived 

From  death  where  he  had  been ! 

"  The  story  that  my  brother  told 

Was  long,  and  full  of  joy; 
Scarce  to  the  city  had  he  come, 

A  poor  and  friendless  boy, 
Than  he  chanced  to  meet  a  merchant  good, 

From  whom  he  asked  employ. 

*'  The  merchant  was  a  child  le«s  man ; 

And  in  my  brother's  face. 
Something  he  saw  that  moved  hit  heart 

To  such  unusual  grace; 
*  My  son,'  said  he, '  is  dead,  wilt  thou 

Supply  to  me  his  place  f 

**  Even  then,  hound  to  the  golden  East, 

His  ship  before  him  lay; 
And  this  new  bond  of  love  was  formed 

There,  standing  on  the  quay ; 
My  brother  went  on  board  with  him, 

And  sailed  that  very  day! 

*<The  letter  that  he  wrote  to  us, 

It  never  reached  our  hand ; 
And  while  we  drooped  with  anxious  love. 

He  gained  the  Indian  strand. 
And  saw  a  thousand  wondrous  things, 

In  that  old,  famous  land. 

**  And  many  rich  and  curious  things. 

Bright  bird  and  pearly  shell, 
He  brought  as  if  to  realize 

The  tales  he  had  to  tell; 
My  mother  smiled,  and  wept,  and  smiled, 

And  listened,  and  grew  well. 

**  The  merchant  loved  him  mora  and  more. 

And  did  a  father's  part; 
And  blessed  my  brother  for  the  love 

That  healed  his  wounded  heart ; 
He  was  a  friend  that  heaven  had  sent 

Kind  mercy  to  impart 

"So  do  not  droop,  my  gentle  friend, 
Though  grief  may  burden  sore ; 

Look  up  to  God,  for  he  hath  love 
And  comfort  in  great  store, 

And  ofttimes  moveth  human' hearts 
To  bless  us  o'er  and  o'er." 


A  SWINGING  SONG. 

Merrt  it  is  on  a  summer's  day. 
All  through  the  meadows  to  wend  away; 
To  watch  the  brooks  glide  fast  or  slow. 
And  the  little  fish  twinkle  down  below ; 
To  hear  the  lark  in  the  blue  sky  sing, 
Oh,  sure  enough,  't  is  a  merry  thing  — 
But 't  is  merrier  far  to  swing  —  to  swing ! 


Merry  it  is  on  a  winter's  night. 

To  listen  to  tales  of  elf  and  sprite. 

Of  caves  and  castle  so  dim  and  old,^ — 

The  dismalleat  tales  that  ever  were  told  ;— 

And  then  to  laugh,  and  then  to  sing. 

You  may  take  my  word  is  a  merry  things— 

But  'tis  merrier  far  to  swing — to  swing ! 

Down  with  the  hoop  upon  the  green ; 
Down  with  the  ringing  tambourine; — 
Little  heed  we  for  this  or  for  that ; 
Off  with  the  bonnet,  off  with  the  hat ! 
Away  we  go  like  birds  on  the  wing ! 
Higher  yet !  higher  yet!  **  Now  for  the  King!* 
This  is  the  way  we  swing  —  we  swing ! 

Scarcely  the  bough  bends,  Claude  is  ao  lightr— 

Mount  up  behind  him  —  there,  that  is  right! 

Down  bends  the  branch  now ; — swing  him  Kwwy; 

Higher  yet — higher  yet  —  higher  I  say ! 

Ohf  what  a  joy  it  is !    Now  let  us  sing 

**  A  pear  for  the  Queen —  an  apple  for  the  King  f 

And  shake  the  old  tree  as  we  swing  —  we  swing! 


ELLEN    MORE. 

**SwRT  Ellen  More,"  said  I,  **  oome  fbrth 

Beneath  the  sunny  sky; 
Why  stand  you  musing  all  alone, 

With  such  an  anxious  eye? 
What  is  it,  child,  that  aileth  you  ? 

And  thus  she  made  reply :  — 

"The  fields  are  green,  the  skies  ore  bright 

The  leaves  are  on  the  tree. 
And  'mong  the  sweet  flowers  of  the  thyme 

Far  flies  the  honey-bee; 
And  the  lark  hath  sung  since  morning  pnine^ 

And  merrily  singeth  he. 

"  Tet  not  for  this  shall  I  go  forth 

On  the  open  hills  to  play, 
There 's  not  a  bird  that  singeth  now. 

Would  tempt  me  hence  lo  stray ;  — 
I  would  not  leave  our  cottage-door 

Fo»a  thousand  flowers  to-day  !** 

•*  And  why  V*  said  I,  **  what  is  there  here 

Beside  your  cottage-door, 
To  make  a  merry  girl  like  3rou 

Thus  idly  stand  to  pore  ? 
There  is  a  mystery  in  this  thing,— 

Now  tell  me,  Ellen  More !" 

The  fair  girl  looked'into  my  face, 
With  her  dark  and  serious  eye ; 

Silently  awhile  she  looked. 
Then  heaved  a  quiet  sigh ; 

And,  with  a  half-reluctant  will. 
Again  she  made  reply. 
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'■Three  yean  ago,  unknown  to  um. 

When  nats  were  on  the  tree, 
£Ten  in  the  pleasant  harvest-tiroe, 

My  brother  went  to  sea — 
Unknown  to  us,  to  sea  he  went, 

And  a  woful  house  were  we. 

*'  That  winter  was  a  weaiy  time, 

A  long,  dark  time  of  woe ; 
For  we  knew  not  in  what  ship  he  sailed. 

And  vainly  sought  to  know ; 
And  day  and  night  the  loud,  wild  winds 

Seemed  evermore  to  blow. 

**  My  mother  lay  upon  her  bed, 

Her  spirit  sorely  tossed 
With  dismal  thoughts  of  storm  and  wreck 

Upon  some  savage  coast ; 
But  mom  and  eve  we  prayed  to  Heaven 

That  he  might  not  be  lost 

**  And  when  the  pleasant  spring  came  on. 

And  fields  again  were  green, 
He  sent  a  letter  full  of  ne^s. 

Of  the  wonders  he  had  seen ; 
Praying  us  to  think  him  dutiful 

As  he  afore  had  been. 

**  The  tidings  that  came  next  were  from 

A  sailor  old  and  grey. 
Who  saw  his  ship  at  anchor  lie 

In  the  harbour  at  Bombay ; 
But  he  said  my  brother  pined  for  home. 

And  wished  he  were  away. 

"  Again  he  wrote  a  letter  long. 

Without  a  word  of  gloop ; 
And  soon,  and  very  soon  he  said. 

He  should  again  come  home ; 
I  watched,  as  now,  beside  the  door. 

And  yet  he  did  not  come. 

**  I  watched  and  watched,  but  I  knew  not  then 

It  would  be  all  in  vain; 
For  very  sick  he  lay  the  while. 

In  a  hospital  in  Spain. — 
Ah,  me.'  I  foar  my  brother  dear 

Will  ne*er  come  home  again! 

"  And  now  I  watch — for  we  have  hea(d 

That  he  is  on  his  way, 
And  the  letter  said,  in  very  truth. 

He  would  be  here  to^lay. 
Oh !  there  *s  no  bird  that  singeth  now 

Could  tempt  me  hence  away  !** 

—That  selfeame  eve  I  wandered  down 

Unto  the  busy  strand. 
Just  as  a  little  boat  came  in 

With  people  to  the  land ; 
And  'mongst  them  was  a  sailor-boy, 

Who  leaped  upon  the  sand. 

I  knew  him  by  his  dark  blue  eyes, 
And  by  hk  features  ftir; 

X 


And  as  he  leapt  ashore,  he  sang  i 

A  simple  Scottish  air, — 
**  There 's  nae  place  like  our  oin  dear  hame 

To  be  met  wi'  ony  where !" 


A  DAY  OF  DISASTERS. 

A  CONVERSATION  BETWEEN  PETER  AND 
ZEDEKIAH. 

Peter. — ^Zedekiah,  come  here ! 
Zkdekiah. — Well  now,  what 's  the  matter  f 
Peter. — Look  at  my  hat ;  the  more  I  set  it  right,  it 

only  gets  the  flatter. 
Zedesiah — Why,  Peter,  what 's  come  to  your  hat  ? 

I  never  saw  such  a  thing. 
Peter.— I've  had  nothing  but  ill-luck  to^lay;  I  did 

this  with  the  swing ; 
I  've  been  tossed  into  the  apple-tree  just  as  if  I  was 

a  ball, 
And  though  I  caught  hold  of  a  bough,  I  've  had  a 

terrible  fall ; 
I  'm  sure  I  should  have  cracked  my  skull,  had  it  not 

been  for  my  hat 
You  may  see  what  a  fall  it  was,  for  the  crown 's  quite 

flat; 
And  it  never  will  take  its  shape'  again,  do  all  that 

ever  I  may ! 
Zedekiah. — Never  mind  it,  Peter!    Put  it  on  your 

head,  and  come  along,  I  say ! 
Peter. — Nay,  I  shall  not    I  shall  sit  down  under 

this  tree ; 
I  *ve  had  nothing  but  ill-luck  to-day.  Come,  sit  down 

by  me. 
And  I  '11  tell  you  all,  Zedekiah,  for  I  feel  quite  fo^ 

lorn; 
Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  T  'm  lamed  now ! — ^I  've  sate  down 

upon  a  thorn ! 
Zedekiah.— Goodness'  sake !    Peter  be  still — what  a 

terrible  bellow  — 
One  would  think  you  'd  sate  on  a  hornet's  nest ;  sit 

down,  my  good  fellow. 
Peter. — ^I  '11  be  sure  there  are  no  more  thorns  here, 

before  I  sit  down ; 
Pretty  well  of  one  thorn  at  a  time,  Master  Zedekiah 

Brown ! 
There,  now,  I  think  this  seat  is  safe  and  easy— 4M)  now 

you  must  know 
I  was  &st  asleep  at  breakfost-time ;  and  you  '11  al- 
ways find  it  so. 
That  if  ]^u  begin  a  day  ill,  it  will  be  ill  all  the  day. 
Well,  when  I  woke,  the  break&s^thing8  were  clat- 
tering all  away ; 
And  I  know  they  had  eggs  and  fowl,  and  all  sort  of 

good  things; 
But  then  none  may  partake  who  are  in  bed  when  the 

morning  bell  rings ; 
So,  sadly  vexed  as  I  was,  I  rolled  myself  round  in 

bed. 
And,  -tm  braakiast  is  over,  1 11  not  hurry  myself"  I 

said, 
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So  I  ju0t  got  into  a  nice  Uttle  doze,  when  in  came 

my  mother ; 
And  *'  for  shame,  Peter,"  she  said,  **  to  be  a-bed  now ! 

well,  you  can't  go  with  your  brother !" 
Then  out  of  the  door  she  went,  without  another  word ; 
And  just  then  a  sound  of  wheels,  and  of  pawing 

horses'  hooft  I  heard ; 
So  I  jumped  up  to  the  window  to  see  what  it  was, 

and  I  declare 
There  was  a  grand  party  of  fine  folks  setting  off 

somewhere ; 
There  was  my  brother,  mounted  on  the  pony  so  sleek 

and  brown ; 
And  Bell  in  her  white  frock,  and  my  mother  in  her 

satin  gown ; 
And  my  father  in  his  best,  and  two  gentlemen  beside ; 
And  I  had  never  heard  a  word  about  it,  either  of  drive 

or  ride ! 
I  really  think  it  was  very  queer  of  them  to  set  off  in 

that  way  — 
If  I  'd  only  known  over-night,  I  'd  have  been  up  by 

break  of  day ! 
As  you  may  think,  I  was  sadly  vexed,  bat  I  did  not 

choose  to  show  it. 
So  I  whistled  as  I  came  down  stairs,  that  the  servants 

might  not  know  it ; 
Then  I  went  into  the  yard,  and  called  the  dqg  by  his 

name, 
For  I  thought  if  they  were  gone,  he  and  I  might  have 

a  good  game ; 
But  I  called  and  called,  and  there  was  no  dog  either 

in  this  place  or  th'  other ; 
And  Thomas  said.  *'  Master  Peter,  Neptune's  gone 

with  your  brother." 
Well,  as  there  was  no  dog,  I  went  to  look  for  the  lbs. 
And  sure  enough  the  chain  was  broke,  and  there 

was  no  creature  in  the  box ; 
But  where  the  fellow  was  gone  nobody  could  say, 
He  had  broken  loose  himself,  I  suppose,  and  so  had 

slipped  away ; 
I  wx>uld  igive  anything  I  have  but  to  find  the  fi)x 

again  — 
And  was  it  not  provoking,  Zedekiah,  to  lose  him  just 

thenf 
Zkoekiah.-— Provoking  enough!    Well,  Peter,  and 

what  happened  next  ? 
PxTKa. — Why,  when  I  think  of  it  now,  it  makes  me 

quite  vexed ; 
I  went  into  the  garden,  just  to  look  about 
To  see,  if  the  green  peas  were  ready,  or  the  scarlet- 
lychnis  oome  out; 
And  there,  what  should  I  clap  my  eyes  on  bat  the 

old  sow. 
And  seven  little  pigi,  making  a  pretty  row ! 
And  of  all  placee  in  the  world,  as  if  for  very  spite. 
They  had  gone  into  my  garden,  and  spoiled  and 

ruined  it  quite ! 
The  old  sow,  she  had  grabbed  up  my  rosemary  and 

old-man  by  the  root. 
And  my  phlox  and  my  sunflowers,  and  my  hollyhocks, 

that  were  as  black  as  soot ; 
And  every  flower  that  I  set  store  on  was  rained  ibr 

ever; 


I  never  was  so  mortified  in  all  my  life  —  nev'er! 
Zedekiah. — You  sent  them  off,  I  aboold  think,  with 

a  famous  swither ! 
Peter.— Granting  and  tumbling  oae  over  the  other, 

I  cared  not  whither. 
Well,  as  I  was  just  then  standing,  grieving  over  tht 

ruin, 
I  heard  Thomas  call,  **  Master  Peter,  come  and  see 

what  the  rats  have  been  doing  — 
They  've  eaten  all  the  guinea-piga'  heada  oflTT* 
Zkoekiah.— Oh,  Peter,  was  it  true  T 
Peter. — Away  I  ran,  not  knowing  what  in  &e  vroild 

todo!  — 
And  there  —  I  declare  it  makes  me  quite  shudder  Id 

the  bone  —  r 

Lay  all  my  pretty  little  guinea-pigs  aa  dead  as  a  stone! 
**  It 's  no  manner  of  use,"  says  Thomas,  *'  setting  tnpa; 

foryott  see 
They  no  more  care  for  a  trap,  than  I  do  for  a  pea; 
I  '11  lay  my  life  on 't,  there  are  twenty  rata  now  down 

in  that  hole, 
And  we  can  no  more  reach  'em,  then  an  xsoAet- 

ground  mole !" 
I  declare,  Zedekiah,  I  never  paaMd  aach  a  day  t» 

fore  —  not  I; 
It  makes  me  quite  low<epirited,  till  I  'm  ready  to  ciy. 
All  those  pretty  guinea-pigs !  and  I  've  nothing  left 

at  all,  ^ 

Only  the  hawk,  and  I  've  just  set  hia  cage  on  the  wtlL 
Zedekiah.— Hush !  hush,  now!  for  Thomas  is  ssyiog 

something  there, 
Peter. — What  d'  ye  say,  Thomas  f 
Thomas. — The  hawk's  soaring  in  the  air!   Ths 

cage-door  was  open,  and  he  *s  flown  clean  swsy! 
Peter.— There  now,  Zedekiah,  is  it  not  an  unJbitB- 

nate  day  f 
I  've  lost  all  my  favourites— I  've  nothing  left  at  all. 
And  my  garden  is  spoiled,  and   I  've  had  such  a 

dreadful  fall! 
I  wish  I  had  been  up  this  morning  as  early  as  the  son. 
And  then  I  should  have  gone  to  Canonley,  nor  bavs 

had  all  this  mischief  done ! 
I  'm  sure  it 's  quite  enough  to  make  me  cry  for  a  year- 
Let  *s  go  into  the  house,  Zedekiah ;  what 's  the 

of  sitting  here  ? 


THE  YOUNG  MOURNER. 

Leaving  her  sports,  in  pensive  tone, 
'T  was  thus  a  fair  young  mourner  said, 

**  How  sad  we  are  now  we  *re  alone,  — 
I  wish  my  mother  were  not  dead ! 

**l  can  remember  she  was  fiur; 

And  how  she  kindly  looked  and  smiled. 
When  she  would  fondly  stroke  my  hair. 

And  call  me  her  beloved  child. 

**  Before  my  mother  went  away. 
You  never  sighed  as  now  you  do ; 

You  used  to  join  us  at  our  play. 
And  be  our  merriest  playmate  tock 
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"  Father,  I  can  remember  when 
I  firit  obaenred  her  sunken  eye. 

And  her  pale,  hollow  cheek ;  and  then 
1  told  my  brother  she  would  die ! 

«*  And  the  next  mora  they  did  not  speak. 

But  led  us  to  her  silent  bed ; 
They  bade  us  kiss  her  icy  cheek. 

And  told  us  she  indeed  was  dead  ! 

'*  Oh,  then  T  thought  how  she  was  kind. 
My  own  beloved  and  gentle  mother! 

And  calling  all  J  knew  to  mind. 
I  thought  there  ne'er  was  such  another ! 

"  Poor  little  Charles,  and  I!  that  day 
We  sate  within  our  silent  room ; 

But  we  could  neither  read  nor  play, — 
The  very  walls  seemed  full  of  gloom. 

"  I  wish  my  mother  had  not,  died, 
We  never  have  been  glad  since  then  ; 

They  say,  and  is  it  true,'*  she  cried, 
**  That  she  can  never  come  again  f* 

The  father  checked  his  teaia,  and  thus 
He  spake,  **  My  child,  they  do  not  err, 

Who  say  she  cannot  come  to  us ; 
But  you  and  I  may  go  to  her. 

**  Remeftiber  your  dear  mother  still. 
And  the  pure  precepts  she  has  given ; 

Like  her,  be  humble,  free  from  ill. 
And  you  shall  see  her  face  in  heaven  !*' 


THE  BEAR  AND  THE  BAKERS. 

▲    TRUE    8TOKT. 

In  the  old  town  in  which  I  live. 
The  event  occurred  of  which  I  mean  to  speak ; 
To  know  what  town  that  is,  ye  need  not  seek ; 
No  farther  information  shall  I  give. 
In  this  town  is  an  annual  fair, 
Such  as,  I  inill  be  bound  to  say. 
May  not  be  met  with  everywhere. 
Then  all  the  people  look  extremely  gay, 
And  all  the  children  have  a  holiday :  . 
Then  there  ar«  cows,  and  sheep,  and  pigs  to  sell, 
And  more  than  I  can  tell; 
And  booths  are  ranged  in  rows, 
Full  of  all  sorts  of  pretty  things, 
Glass  necklaces,  and  copper  rings,  - 
And  pins,  and  gloves, and  bracelets,  combs,  and  boxes ; 
And  then  there  are  such  quantities  of  shows. 
All  crammed  with  lions,  elephants,  and  foxes ! 
And  fw  the  little  people,  dolls  and  balls, 
Horses  and  coaches,  whips  and  penny  trumpets : 
And  many  difierent  sorts  of  stalls. 
Filled  with  sweet  cakes  and  ginger-bread  and  crum- 
pets; 
And  then  there  is  the  learned  pig. 
And  the  great  **  Mister  Bigg," 
The  bmoos  English  Patagooian; 


And  the  grey  pony  that  can  dance  so  well ; 
And  then  there  is  the  wee,  wee  man, 
That  in  seven  languages  can  read  and  spell. 
Though  scarcely  bigger  than  a  lady's  fan ; 
And  crowds  of  people  staring  in  amaze. 
And  thronging  twenty  different  ways, 
And  pushing  you  against  the  wall, 
Till  you  can  scarcely  keep  your  legs  at  all. 

Well,  unto  this  same  fair, 

There  came,  the  night  before, 

A  famous  dancing  bear. 

And  several  monkeys  on  his  back  he  bore  ; 

But  with  the  monkeys  we  have  nought  to  do— 

The  bear  alone  concerns  our  story. 

Now  as  night's  curtain  had  begun  to  drop, 

And  they  had  travelled  far. 

The  master  of  the  bear  resolved  to  stop. 

Just  where  the  town  lay  stretching  out  before  ye, 

Until  the  morning,  at  the  Golden  Star ; 

So,  without  more  ado, 

The  bear  was  led 

Into  a  little  shed. 

And  boused,  as  they  thought,  for  the  night 

Bruin,  however,  did  not  like  his  quarters, 

And,  without  asking  if  the  thing  were  right, 

Or  sifting  an  important  business  through. 

As  reasonable  people  do. 

Walked  out ;  nor  did  mine  hostess,  nor  her  daughters. 

Nor  guest  of  any  sort,  behold  him  go. 

By  this  time  it  was  dark  enough ; 
And  Bruin  walked  into  a  common  rough, 
That  lay  behind  the  Golden  Star ; 
And  there  he  wandered  up  and  down — 
When  thus  it  came  to  pasa, 
A  baker  from  the  town 
Was  carrying  fagots  for  the  morning ; 
And  he  had  not  gone  far 
Before  he  saw  what  he  supposed  an  ess, 
In  the  dusk  night-fall,  shaggy,  wild,  and  Uack; 
So,  without  any  warning. 
He  threw  the  fagots  on  his  back, 
Thinking  it  was  a  lucky  chance 
To  meet  with  such  a  beast! 
Bruin,  thus  taken  by  surprise. 
Began  to  prance 

And  growl,  and  stare  with  fiery  eyea 
The  man,  who  never  in  the  least 
Expected  such  a  spirited  retort. 
Stopped  for  a  moment  short; 
Then  sprang  along  o'er  smooth  and  rough. 
Expecting  that  a  thing 
So  wild  and  gruff 

Upon  his  back  would  make  a  sudden  spnng. 
And  eat  him  at  a  mouthful,  sure  enough ! 
Pbor  Bruin  had  no  such  intent. 
But  on  he  went, 
Down  to  a  neighbouring  lane, 
Picking  his  way  aa  best  he  coold.— 
But  in  my  second  part,  I  will  explain 
The  natura  of  the  place  whereon  he  stood. 
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PART  II. 

T  WAS  on  the  coniinefl  of  that  common  hoaiy, 

Which,  like  a  wall»  stood  ap  against  the  lane  — 

Because  the  common  was  much  higher  ground  — 

So  that  the  houses  standing  there. 

Seemed  at  the  back  only  one  single  story, 

Though,  in  the  front,  they  all  of  them  were  twain. 

I  'm  very  much  afraid  this  will  be  found 

An  explanation  rather  dark  and  lame ; 

But  as  you  read  you  '11  understand  it  better. 

If  you  attend,  at  least,  unto  the  letter. 

But,  let  us  now  unto  the  bear: — 

T  was  to  the  back  of  such  a  house  he  came. 

Built  'gainst  this  higher  ground. 

So  that  he  found, 

Wiljiout  being  in  the  least  to  blame, 

Flis  nose  against  a  window-grate 

Which  opened  straight 

Into  a  well-stored  larder. 

In  this  small  house  there  dwelt  another  baker, 

A  famous  man  for  penny  pies: 

Of  cakes  and  ginger-bread,  a  noted  maker, 

hnd  sausages  likewise. 

No  wonder  let  it  be,  therefore. 

That  there  was  such  a  store 

Of  legs  of  mutton,  dainty  pork. 

And  pies  just  ready  for  the  knife  and  fork. 

These  things  just  standing  under  bruin's  nose, 

You  may  suppose 

Would  make  him  long  to  have  a  little  taste ; 

So,  through  the  grate, 

Headlong  he  plunged  —  a  lumbering  weight — 

And  many  jingling  tins  displaced. 

Poor  bruin  never  thought,  not  he. 

The  window  was  just  at  the  ceiling. 

And  he  should  fall  so  far  and  heavily ; 

And  aAer  all,  be  taken  up  for  stealing ! 

The  baker  being  awakened  by  this  din. 
Blunder  on  blunder,  tin  on  tin. 
Thought  twenty  thieves  were  breaking  in ! 
He  was  a  tall  and  sturdy  fellow, 
And  to  his  only  son. 
Most  stoutly  he  began  to  bellow — 
**  Jack,  get  the  double-barrelled  gun, 
A  host  of  thieves  is  in  the  pantry — 
Twenty  they  are,  or  more; 
Do  you  go  out  and  keep  strict  sentry. 
And  shoot  the  first  who  ventures  out» 
The  while  I  guard  the  door  I" 
As  soon  as  said,  the  thing  was  done,— 
Jack  took  the  double-barrelled  gun. 
And  stood  before  the  broken  grate : 
"  Ah,  thieves !"  said  be,  with  lusty  shout, 
**If  you  come  out, 

I  '11  scatter  twenty  bullets  rooiid  about !" 
The  bear,  so  frightened  at  this  sad  dkaster, 
And,  thinking  Jack  must  be  his  master. 
Lay  quite  stock  still : 
Meanwhile,  the  baker  stood  before, 
And  double-locked  the  pantry-door. 

There,  there !"  said  he,  **  I  've  got  them  fast, 
I  We  caught  the  rogues  at  last!" 
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All  this  poor  bruin  beard. 

And  much  he  marvelled  at  his  case ; 

Thus  prisoned  in  that  trap-like  place ; 

Yet  so  the  baker  scolded  if  he  stirred ; 

And  so  much  did  he  fear  bis  master's  stick* 

Heavy  and  thick. 

He  dared  not  reconnoitre,  nor  look  out. 

Lest  something  worse  should  come  about ; 

Therefore,  he  lay  quite  still. 

Though  it  was  very  much  against  his  will. 

Jack  was  outude,  a  watchful  sentinel, 

He  noted  all  that  happened  in  the  night : 

He  heard  the  asses  braying  on  the  common ; 

He  saw  the  earliest  streak  of  morning  light ; 

He  heard  the  watchmen  in  the  town. 

With  their  dull  voices  passing  np  and  down. 

And  the  Exchange  clock,  with  its  heavy  bell. 

The  hours  with  quartets  tell : 

He  saw  the  earliest  passing  countrywoman ; 

And  now  a  man,  and  now  a  boy  he  saw ; 

And  now  the  rooming  grew  so  keen  and  raw. 

He  wished  his  task  was  o'er; 

And  now  he  heard  the  clocks  strike  four ; 

And  now, — O  Welcome  sight. 

He,  in  the  Golden  Star,  beheld  a  light ! 

While  Jack,  to  notice  all  these  things  was  able. 

His  father  made 

A  very  decent  sort  of  barricade. 

Of  chair  and  table ; 

So  that  the  foe,  if  he  had  been  inclined 

To  issue  forth,  might  find 

The  thing  impracticable. 

This  done,  soon  as  the  clock  struck  four. 

The  baker  left  his  door; 

But  all  so  silently, 

That  the  trapped  enemy 

Might  still  suppose  him  watching  at  his  post, 

As  powerful  as  a  host 

Down  to  the  Golden  Star  in  haste  he  ran. 

And  there  he  found  them  bustling  all  about. 

Fetching  and  carrying,  mistress,  maid,  and  man. 

Though  'twas  so  early,  going  in  and  out. 

To  thera  he  told  the  adventures  of  the  night. 

And  all  were  in  a  great  afiright ; 

And  all  indignant  at  the  thieves*  audacity : 

**  Is  it  not  wonderful  ?"  said  they, 

"  But  in  the  present  day. 

All  men,  even  thieves,  have  an  improved  capacity!* 

This  said,  with  sudden  haste 

They  called  up  every  guest. 

Carter,  and  cattle-driver,  groom  and  jockey. 

And  the  bear's  master,  wild  and  black ; 

Until  the  baker  thought  he  was  most  lucky 

To  mupter  such  a  party  at  his  back. 

Unto  the  house  they  came,  and  polled  down.  Bat, 

The  formidable  buricade; 

And  then  they  grew  afraid, 

Lest  out  the  dreadful  enemy  should  bunt 

At  length  each  heart  grew  bolder. 

And  o'er  his  neighbour's  shoulder 
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Each  held  a  lighted  candle;  and,  en  moite, 

They  rushed  into  Ihe  place  where  bruin  was! 

There,  skulking  in  his  shaggy  coat,  they  saw 

A  frightiiil  something  with  a  paw! 

•*  Up,  up  with  you  at  once !" 

Shouted  poor  bruin's  master  in  his  ears ;    ^ 

And  he,  who  was  no  dunce, 

And  had  so  many  fears. 

And  knew  that  voice  so  well. 

Sprang  in  a  moment  to  h»  hinder  legs, 

Just  like  a  little  dog  that  begs. 

And  danced  a  hornpipe  to  a  miracle ! 

Half  angry  was  the  baker,  seeing  thus, 

That  after  all  his  fuss, 

The  thievea  were  nothing  but  a  dancing-bear ! 

And  yet  he  took  it  in  good  part. 

And  tried  to  laugh  with  all  his  heart, 

And  said  it  was  a  joke  roost  capital ! 

And  through  alF  the  fair 

T  was  told  at  every  booth  and  every  stall, 

What  ftncy  bruin  had  for  dainty  store ; 

And  many  people  gave  him  ginger-bread ; 

And  he  with  buna  and  penny-pies  was  fed, 

So  that  he  never  &red  so  well  before ! 


THE  SOLDIER'S  STORY. 

"Heavkn  bleas  the  boys  T*  the  old  man  said, 
**  I  hear  their  distant  drumming, — 

Young  Arthur  Bruce  is  at  their  head, 
And  down  the  street  they  're  coming. 

**  And  a  very  noble  standard  too 

He  carries  in  the  van ; 
By  the  fidth  of  an  old  soldier,  he 

Is  bora  to  make  a  man!" 

A  glow  of  pride  passed  o'er  his  cheek, 

A  tear  came  to  his  eye; 
**  Hurra,  hurra!  my  gallant  men !" 

Cried  he,  as  they  came  nigh. 

**  It  seena  to  me  but  yeeterday 

Since  I  was  one  like  ye. 
And  now  my  years  are  seventy-two,— 

Come  here,  and  talk  with  me !" 

They  made  a  halt,  those  merry  boyt, 

Before  the  aged  man; 
And  **  tell  us  now  some  story  wild," 

Young  Arthur  Bruce  began ; 

•  Of  battle  and  of  victory 

Tell  us  some  stirring  thing !" 
The  old  man  raised  his  arm  alof^. 

And  cried,  "  God  save  the  king ! 

**  A  sol(fler*8  is  a  life  of  fame, 

A  life  that  hath  its  meed  — 
They  write  his  wars  in  printed  books, 

That  every  roan  may  read. 
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*'  And  if  yon  *d  hear  a  story  wild, 

Of  war  and  battle  done, 
I  am  the  man  to  tell  such  tales, 

And  you  shall  now  have  one. 

**  In  every  qtiarter  of  the  globe 

I  've  fought— by  sea,  by  land ; 
And  scarce  for  five  and  fifty  years 

Was  the  musket  from  my  hand. 

"  But  the  bloodiest  wan,  and  fiercest  too, 
That  were  waged  on  any  shore, 

Were  those  in  which  my  strength  was  spent, 
In  the  country  of  Mysore. 

**  And  oh !  what  a  fearful,  deadly  dime 

Is  that  of  the  Indian  land. 
Where  the  burning  son  shines  fiercely  down 

On  the  hot  and  fiery  sand ! 

«  The  life  of  man  seems  little  worth, 

And  his  arm  bath  little  power 
His  very  soul  within  him  dies, 

As  dies  a  broken  flower. 

**  Yet  spite  of  this,  was  India  made 

As  for  a  kingly  throne ; 
There  gold  is  plentiful  as  dust, 

As  sand  the  diamond  stone ; 

'*  And  like  a  temple  is  each  house. 

Silk-curtained  from  the  sun ; 
Ami  every  man  has  twenty  slaves, 

Who  at  his  bidding  run. 

*'  He  rides  on  the  lordly  elephant. 

In  solemn  porop ; — and  there 
They  hunt  the  gold-striped  tiger, 

As  here  they  hunt  the  hare. 

-  Yet  it  is  a  dreadful  clime !  and  we 

Up  in  the  country  far 
Were  sent, — we  were  two  thousand  men. 

In  a  disastrous  war. 

*'The  soldiers  died  in  the  companiea 

As  if  the  plague  had  been ; 
And  soon  in  every  twenty  men. 

The  dead  were  seventeen. 

•*  We  went  to  storm  a  fort  of  mud  — 
And  yet  the  place  was  strong  -^ 

Three  thousand  men  were  guarding  it, 
And  they  had  kept  it  long. 

'*  We  were  in  all  three  hundred  souls. 

Feeble  and  worn  and  wen ; 
Like  walking  spectres  of  the  tomb. 

Was  every  living  man. 

••Yet  Arthur  Bruce,  now  standing  theie. 

With  the  ensign  of  his  band. 
Reminds  me  of  a  gallant  youth. 

Who  fought  at  my  right  hand. 

••Scarce  five  and  twenty  years  of  age, 

And  feeble  as  the  rest, 
Yet  with  the  bearing  of  a  king, 

That  noble  soul  expressed. 
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"  But  a  silent  grief  was  in  hia  eye, 

And  oA  hia  noble  frame 
Shook  like  a  quivering  aspen  leai^ 

And  hia  colour  went  and  came. 

**  He  marched  by  my  aide  for  aeven  daya. 

Moat  patient  of  our  band ; 
And  night  and  day  he  ever  kept 

Our  standard  in  his  hand. 

**  They  fought  with  ua  like  tigen. 

Before  that  fort  of  mud ; 
And  all  araund  thai  burning  aanda 

Were  as  a  marsh  with  blood. 

**  We  watched  that  young  man, — he  to  ua 

Was  OS  a  kindling  hope; 
We  saw  him  pressing  on  and  on, 

Bearing  the  standard  up. 

**  At  length  it  for  a  moment  veered  —  ] 

A  ball  had  struck  his  hand. 
But  he  aeized  the  banner  with  hia  left, 

Without  a  moment's  stand. 

**  He  mounted  upward  to  the  waU ; 

He  waved  the  standard  highr^ 
But  then  another  smote  him  !— 

And  the  captain  standing  by 

**  Said,  *  Of  this  gallant  3routh  take  care, 
'  He  hath  won  for  us  the  day !' 

I  and  my  comrades  took  him  up, 
And  bore  him  thence  away. 

**  There  was  no  tree  about  the  place. 

So  'neath  the  fortress  shade 
We  carried  him,  and  carefully 

Upon  the  red  sand  laid. 

"  I  took  the  feather  from  my  cap, 

To  fan  his  burning  cheek ; 
I  gave  him  water,  drop  by  drop, 

And  prayed  that  he  would  speak. 

**  At  length  he  said,  *  mine  hour  is  come ! 

My  soldier-name  is  bright ; 
But  a  pang  there  is  within  my  soul. 

That  hath  wrung  me  day  and  night  t 

" '  I  left  my  mother's  home  without 
Her  blessing ;— she  doth  mourn, 

Doth  weep  for  me  with  bitter  teara^-^ 
I  never  can  return ! 

"  *  This  bowed  my  eagle-spirit  down, 
This  robbed  mine  eye  of  rest ; 

I  left  her  widowed  and  alcme :— 
Oh  that  I  had  been  blessed !' 

"  No  more  he  said, — he  closed  bis  eyea. 

And  yet  he  died  not  then ; 
He  lived  till  the  morrow  morning  came* 

But  he  never  spoke  again." 

This  tale  the  vetemn  soldier  told, 

Upon  a  summer's  day;— 
The  boys  came  merrily  down  the  street. 

But  ihey  al^  went  sad  away. 


MARIEN  LEE. 

Not  a  care  hath  Marien  Lee, 
Dwelling  by  the  sounding  sea ! 
Her  young  life 's  a  flowery  way  >— 
Without  toil  from  day  to  day. 
Without  bndings  for  the  morrow, — 
Marien  was  not  made  for  soitdw  1 

Like  the  summer-bilfowi  wild 
Leaps  the  happy-hearted  child ; 
Sees  her  father's  fishing  boat. 
O'er  the  waters  gaily  float ; 
Hears  her  brother's  fishing-eong^ 
On  the  light  gale  borne  along ; 
Half  a  league  she  hears  the  lay. 
Ere  they  turn  into  the  bay. 
And  with  glee,  o'er  cliflT  and  main. 
Sings  an  answer  back  again, 
Which  by  man  and  boy  is  heaid. 
Like  the  carol  of  a  bird. 
Look !  she  sitteth  laughing  there. 
Wreathing  sea-weed  in  her  hair. 
Saw  ye  e'er  a  thing  so  fiur  ? 

Marien,  aome  are  rich  in  gold, 
Heaped-up  treasure-stores  untold ; 
Some  in  thought  sublime,  reflned. 
And  the  glorious  wealth  of  mind  : 
Thou,  sweet  child,  life's  roee  unblown, 
Hast  a  treasure  of  thine  own  — 
•Youth's  most  unalloyed  delights ; 
Happy  days,  and  tranquil  nights; 
Hast  a  brain  with  thought  an  vexed 
A  heart  untroubled,  unperplezed ! 
Go,  thou  sweet  one,  all  day  long. 
Like  a  glad  bird,  pour  thy  song ; 
And  let  thy  young,  graceful  head. 
Be  with  sea-flowers  garlanded ; 
For  all  outward  signs  of  glee. 
Well  befit  thee,  Marien  Lee ! 


THE  CHILD'S  LAMENT. 

I  LIKE  it  not — this  nois}'  street 

I  never  liked,  nor  can  I  now  — 
I  love  to  feel  the  pleasant  breexe 
On  the  free  hills,  and  see  the  treet. 

With  birds  upon  the  bough ! 

Oh,  I  remember  long  ago, — 

So  long  ago,  'lis  like  a  dream  — 
My  home  was  on  a  green-hill  aide. 
By  flowery  meadows,  still  and  wide, 

'Mong  trees,  and  by  a  stream. 

Three  happy  brothers  I  had  then. 

My  merry  playmates  every  day— 
I  *ve  looked  and  looked  through  atreet  and  aqoareb  i 
But  never  chanced  I,  anywhere,  | 

To  see  such  boys  as  they. 
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We  all  had  gardeni  of  oar  own  — 
Four  little  gardens  in  a  row, — 

And  there  we  set  our  twining  peaa ; 

And  rows  of  cress ;  and  real  trees. 
And  real  flowers  to  grow. 

My  lather  I  remember  too, 

And  even  now  bis  face  can  see ; 
And  the  grey  hone  he  used  to  ride, 
And  the  old  dog  that  at  his  side 
Went  barking  joyfully .' 

He  used  to  fly  my  brothers*  kites. 

And  build  them  up  a  man  of  snow. 
And  sail  their  boots,  and  with  them  race ; 
And  carry  me  from  place  to  place. 

Just  as  I  liked  to  go. 

I  'm  sore  he  was  a  pleasant  man, 

And  people  must  have  loved  him  well !  • 
O,  I  remember  that  sad  day 
When  they  bore  him  in  a  heane  away. 
And  tolled  his  funeral  bell! 


Thy  mother  comes  each  night  to 
Thee,  in  thy  little  quiet  bed  — 

So  came  my  mother  years  ago ; 

And  I  loved  her — oh !  I  loved  her  so, 
T,  was  joy  to  hear  her  tread ! 

It  must  be  many,  many  years 

Since  then,  and  yet  I  can  recall 
Her  very  tone  —  her  look — her  dress. 
Her  pleasant  smile  and  gentleness. 
That  had  kind  words  for  all. 

She  told  us  tales,  she  sang  us  songs. 
And  in  our  pastimes  took  delight, 

And  joined  us  in  our  summer  glee. 

And  sat  with  us  beneath  the  tree  ; 

Nor  wearied  of  our  company. 
Whole  days,  from  mom  till  night 

Alas !  I  know  that  she  is  dead. 
And  in  the  cold,  cold  grave  is  hid ; 

I  saw  her  in  her  coffin  lie, 

With  the  grim  mourners  standing  by ; 

And  silent  people  solemnly 
Closed  down  the  coffin  lid. 

My  brothers  were  not  there  —  ah  me ! 

I  know  ix>t  where  they  wen! ;  some  said 
With  a  rich  man  beyond  the  sea 
That  they  were  dwelling  pleasantly  — 

And  some  that  they  were  dead. 

I  cannot  think  that  it  is  so, 

I  never  saw  them  pole  and  thin, 
And  the  last  time  their  voice  I  heard, 
Merry  were  they  as  a  summerbird, 
Singing  its  bowers  within. 

I  wish  that  I  could  see  their  faces. 

Or  know  at  least  that  they  were  near ; 
Ah !  gladly  would  I  cross  the  sea. 
So  that  with  them  I  might  but  be, 
For  now  my  days  pass  wearily, 
And  all  are  strangers  hero. 


THE  SAILOR'S   WIFE. 

▲  TALE  OF  THE  SEA. 

HxAVCN  keep  the  wives  of  seamen. 
And  bless  their  children  small. 

For  they  have  power  to  cheer  us, 
If  sorrow  should  befall! 

I'll  tell  you  how  the  thoughts  of  them 
Once  saved  a  ship  in  need, 

As  if  they  *d  been  the  djfipaphim 
That  had  of  us  good  heed. 

A  stout  ship  was  the  Halcyon, 

Aa  ever  sailed  the  sea ; 
The  crew  4hat  manned  the  Halcyon, 

Were  thirty  hands  and  three. 

I  was  the  good  ship's  purser. 

The  ocean  was  my  joy  — 
The  waves  had  been  my  plajrmates 

When  I  was  but  a  boy. 

The  master  of  the  Halcyon 
Was  good  as  he  was  bold  ; 

Let  the  name  of  William  Morrison 
Throughout  the  world  be  told ! 

We  heaved  the  Halcyon's  anchor 

On  the  twenty-first  of  May, 
And  from  our  wives  and  children 

With  sorrow  went  away. 

My  wife  was  bonny  Betsy, 
Both  trim  and  true  was  she ; 

We  called  the  good  ship  after  her. 
When  next  we  went  to  sea : 

And  how  this  glory  chanced  to  her 
I'll  tell  ye  presently. 

With  her  I  led  two  children. 
More  dear  than  roinm  of  gold  — 

Another  dark-haired  Betsy, 
And  a  boy  scarce  two  years  old. 

Said  I,  "  My  bonny  Betsy, 

These  idle  tears  restrain; 
The  happy  day  will  soon  come  round. 

When  we  shall  meet  again ! 

**  So,  fare-ye-well,  my  jewels  !** 

Said  I,  in  feigned  glee. 
For  I  feared  the  pain  of  parting, 

Would  make  a  child  of  mo. 

We  went  on  board  the  Halc3ron, 
On  the  twenty-first  of  May, 

And  with  a  fresh  and  prosperous  gale. 
From  England  bore  away. 

We  were  bound  unto  the  islands 

In  the  South  Pacific  sea; 
And  many  a  day,  and  many  a  week 

We  sailed  on  prosperously. 

But  then  a  dreadful  malady 
Broke  out  among  the  crew ; 

The  ocean-waves  rolled  heavily. 
And  the  hot  wind  scarcely  blew ! 
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T  was  on  a  Monday  morning, 
When  first  the  plague  appeared, 

About  the  latter  days  of  June, 
When  the  Equinox  we  neared. 

The  brave  men  gazed  in  sorrow, 
The  weak  men  in  despair — 

As  the  reaper  in  the  harvest-field. 
Death  drove  his  sickle  there ! 

They  died  within  the  hammock, 
They  dropped  (jfpi  off  the  shroud ; 

And  then  they  'gan  to  murmur, 
And  misery  spoke  aloud. 

When  at  the  helm  the  helmsman  died. 
All  care  of  life  seemed  gone ; 

We  sate  in  stupjd  anguish, 
And  let  the  ship  drive  on. 

We  looked  upon  each  other 

In  terror  and  dismay; 
We  feared  each  other's  company. 

And  longed  to  get  away. 

But  death  was  in  the  vessel. 
And  death  was  on  the  sea ;  — 

Said  they,  *'  we  '11  launch  the  long-boat, 
And  BO  part  company." 

In  aU  we  were  but  thirteen  men ; 

And  with  that  sluggish  wind, 
Six  of  our  number  put  to  sea, 

And  seven  remained  behind. 

In  vain  the  captain  urged  them 

By  the  vessel  to  remain; 
But  woe  had  made  them  reckless, 

And  they  answered  not  again. 

We  saw  throughout  that  weary  day, 
A  westward  course  they  bore ; 

But  we  lost  them  on  the  morrow, 
And  never  saw  them  more. 

Our  captain  sate  among  us. 

As  be  for  long  had  done, 
And  cheered  with  comfortable  words. 

When  comfort  else  was  none. 

Said  he,  "  My  brave  companions, 

Still  let  us  nobly  strive. 
And  for  our  wives  and  children. 

Keep  fainting  hope  alive! 

"  There  was  one,  the  bonny  Betsy, 
With  a  child  in  either  hand  — 

I  saw  her  tean  at  parting. 
As  she  stood  on  the  strand. 

"  We  all  have  wives  in  England  — > 
Come,  yield  not  to  dismay ; 

Let's  give  a  cheer  for  Betsy, 
And  do  the  best  we  may! 

**  Ye  shall  live  to  smile  at  sorrow !  — 
Brave  hearts,  let 's  down  with  pain ! 

Please  God,  we  '11  bring  the  Halcyon 
To  England  once  again! 


So  spoke  good  William  MorriBOD, 

His  tean  but  half  repressed  ; 
And  all  rose  up  as  if  renewed. 

And  vowed  to  do  our  best  ' 

It  seemed  the  plague  had  left  us. 

And  we  were  strong  men  all. 
When  we  thought  on  those  who  loved  us, 

Our  wives  and  children  smalL 

And  soon  npsprung  a  cooling  gale, 

A  cool  gale  and  a  strong; 
And  from  those  deadly  latitudes 

The  good  ship  bore  along. 

We  were  but  seven  mariners. 

And  yet  we  were  enow; 
'And  we  cheered  for  bonny  Betsy, 

With  every  rope  we  drew. 

They  looked  on  me  with  kindneas. 

As  on  we  gaily  moved ; 
For  each  man  in  my  Betsy 

Beheld  the  wife  he  loved. 

Heaven  bless  the  wives  of  seamen. 

And  be  their  children's  stay. 
For  they  have  power  to  cheer  us. 

When  we  are  far  away ! 

And  BO  we  made  our  voyage 

Across  the  southern  main, 
And  brought  that  gallant  vessel 

To  England  safe  again. 

They  named  her  there  the  *'  Betsy,** 

Before  the  second  trip; 
And  I'll  abide  beside  her. 

As  long  as  she 's  a  ship! 

Now  let  us  cheer  for  joy  in  store. 

For  sorrow  that  is  gone. 
And  for  my  bonny  Betsy, 

And  Captain  Morrison! 


THE  MORNING  DRIVR 

A  PLAT   FOR  VERT  LITTLK  CHILDRBC. 

Oh,  dear  mamma !  I  'm  glad  you  've  come ! 

Pray  look,  for  we  pretend, 
I  'm  riding  in  a  pony  chaise 

To  see  an  absent  friend. 

Now,  is  it  not  a  famous  scheme. 

As  like  as  chaise  can  be  ? 
And  such  a  noble  horse  as  this 

We  very  seldom  see. 

For  'tis  a  true  Arabian, 

As  while  as  driven  snow ; 
*T  was  bounding  o'er  the  desert  sands 

Not  many  montlis  ago ! 
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And  we  pretend  we  ipeed  along, 

Like  arrows  in  the  wind  ; 
And  Charley  ia  my  eervanc  lad, 

'  Who  gallopa  juet  behind. 

And  ao,  mamma,  we  're  driving  out  — 

And  'tia  a  mom  in  May ; 
And  we  can  scent  the  hawthorn  floweia^ 

As  we  go  by  the  way. 

And  we  can  see  the  bird-cherry 

Upon  the  green  hille  wide, 
And  oowslipR  pale  and  orchises. 

And  many  flowen  beside. 

And  little  lambs  are  all  at  play ; 

And  birds  are  singing  cleari^ 
Now  is  it  not  a  charming  thmg, 

To  be  thus  driving  here  7 

And  oh.  mamma !  we  *ve  seen  such  things ! 

Charley  would  have  it  so — 
Although  a  little  servant  lad 

Should  not  dictate,  you  know. 

And  fixat  we  met  a  drove  of  pigs. 

Great  Irish  pigs  and  strong ; 
And  oh  !,I  so  much  trouble  had, 
.    To  get  the  horse  along! 

And  then  a  great,  wild  Highland  herd 

Filled  all  the  narrow  road ; 
They  looked  like  mountain  buffiiloes, 

And  wildly  stared  and  lowed ; 

And  'neath  their  shaggy  Iwows,  on  us 
Such  dismal  looks  they  cast  I ' 

Mamma,  'twas  really  wonderful 
How  ever  we  got  past! 

And  coochee  we  have  met,  and  carti^ 

And  beggars  lame  and  blind ; 
And  all  to  please  this  serving-boy, 

Who  gallops  just  behind. 

Come  up,  my  little  horse,  come  up, 

I  'm  sure  you  can't  be  tired ; 
You  never  must  be  weary,  sir. 

When  you  're  so  much  admired ! 

There,  now  we  're  at  the  turnpike  gate^ 
And  now  we  're  driven  through ; 

Over  the  hill,  my  little  hone. 
And  then  the  town 's  in  view. 

There,  now  we  're  in  the  town  itself; 

"Smiih."  -Hopkins,"  "Cook  and  Jones;" 
One  scarce  can  read  these  great  gilt  nomes^ 

For  jumbling  o'er  the  stones ! 

And  now  we  pass  "  The  Old  Green  Man," 
And  now  we  pass  "  The  Sun ;" 

And  next  across  the  market-place, 
And  then  the  journey  *a  done. 

Ah !  now  I  see  the  very  house 
And  there 's  the  drawing-room ; 

Charley,  alight,  and  give  my  card. 
And  ask  if  they  're  at  home.  i 
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Oh  yes !  I  see  them  every  one, 
There 's  Anne  and  Jane  and  Kate ; 

No,  Charley,  now  you  need  not  ring, 
For  they  are  at  the  gate. 

And  now,  mamma,  that  we  are  here, 

Will  you  pretend  to  be. 
The  ladies  all  so  kind  and  good, 

Whom  we  are  come  to  see  ? 


TIJE  FOUND  TREASURE. 

Oh,  Harry,  come  hither,  and  lay  down  ]rour  book. 
And  see  what  a  treasure  I've  found !  only  look ! 
T  is  as  handsome  a  kitten  as  ever  you  saw. 
Equipped  like  a  cat,  with  tail,  whisker,  and  claw. 
See,  here  it  is  ready  for  pastime  and  freak, 
Though  it  looks  at  this  moment  so  sober  and  meek  t 
Yes,  Hanry,  examine  it  over  and  over, 
T  is  really  the  kitten  no  one  could  discover ! 
Oh  Kit,  we  have  sought  you<>above  and  below ; 
We  have  gone  where  a  mouser  never  could  go ; 
We^iave  hunted  in  garrets  with  diligent  care, 
In  chambers  and  closets — but  you  were  not  there ; 
We  have  been  in  dark  comeia  with  lanterns  to  see, 
We  've  peeped  in  the  hayloft  if  there  you  might  be  ; 
And  the  parlour  and  kitchen  we  've  searched  through 

and  through. 
And  listened  in  vain  for  your  musical  mew! 

And  who  would  have  thought  that  a  sensible  puss, 
As  your  mother  is  deemed,  would  have  harassed  us 

thus! 
Then  to  bury  you  here,  in  this  odd.  little  den ! 
But  you  never,  my  Kit,  shall  be  buried  again ; 
You  shall  go  to  the  parlour,  and  sit  on  the  hearth, 
And  there  we  will  laugh  at  your  frolicsome  mirth ; 
You  shall  caper  about  on  the  warm  kitchen  floor, 
And  in  the  hot  sunshine  shall  bask  at  the  door. 

You  shall  have  a  round  cork  at  the  end  of  a  string 
Tied  up  to  the  table,  you  grey,  little  thing ! 
You  shall  twirl  round  and  round,  like  a  brisk  wind- 
mill sail, 
You  poor  little  simpleton,  after  your  tail ; 
And  jump  in  affright  from  a  shade  on  the  wall ; 
And  spring,  like  a  tiger,  on  nothing  at  all  — 
While  my  father  will  lay  his  old  book  on  hie  knee, 
And  my  mother  look  up  from  her  knitting  to  see. 

I  am  glad  we  have  found  you  before  you  were  wise. 
And  had  learned  all  a  kitten's  arch  ways  to  deopue ; 
Before  you  grew  sober,  demure,  and  all  that, 
And  adhered  to  grave  rules,  like  a  well-behaved 

cat! 
Come  Kitty,  we  'II  take  you,  this  same  afternoon. 
And  show  you  about,  like  a  man  from  the  moon. 
There,  down  in  your  basket,  we  'U  cover  you  so. 
And  ask  but  a  pin  for  a  peep  at  the  show ! 
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THOUGHTS  OF  HEAVEN. 

Thoughts  of  Heaven !  they  oome  when  low 
The  summer  eve'a  breeze  doth  faintly  blow ; 
When  tha  mighty  sea  shines  clear,  unstirred 
By  the  wavering  tide  or  the  dipping  bird. 
They  come  in  the  rush  of  the  surging  storm. 
When  the  waver  rear  up  their  giant  ibrm. 
When  the  breakers  dash  o*er  dark  rtx^ks,  white. 
And  the  terrible  lightaJM  rend  the  night;      / 
When  the  mighty  shiUnh  vainly  striven ; 
With  the  seaman's  cry,  come  thoughts  of  Heaven ! 

T^icy  come  where  man  doth  not  introde ; 

In  tho  trackless  forest's  solitude ; 

In  the  stillness  of  the  grey  rock's  height. 

Whence  the  lonely  eagle  takes  his  flight  ; 

On  peaks  where  lie  the  unwasting  snows ; 

In  the  sun-bright  islands'  rich  repose ; 

In  the  heathery  glen ;  by  the  dark,  clear  lake, 

Where  the  wild  swan  broods  in  the  reedy  brake ; 

Where  nature  reigns  in  her  deepest  rest. 

Pure  thoughts  of  heaven  come  unreprest. 

They  come  as  we  gaze  on  .the  midnight  sky. 
When  the  star-gemmed  vault  is  dark  and  high, 
And  the  soul  on  the  wings  of  thought  sublime, 
Scjars  from  the  woiid  and  the  bounds  of  time, 
Till  the  mental  eye  becomes  unsealed, 
And  the  mystery  of  being  in  light  revealed ! 
They  rise  in  the  old  cathedral  dim, 
When  slowly  bursts  forth  the  holy  hymn. 
And  the  organ's  tones  swell  full  and  high. 
Till  the  roof  peals  back  the  melody. 

Thoughts  of  Heaven !  from  his  joy  beguiled. 
They  come  to  the  bright-eyed,  playful  child ; 
To  the  man  of  age  in  his  dull  decay, 
Bringing  hopes  that  his  youth  took  not  away; 
To  tho  woc-smit  soul,  in  its  dark  distress, 
As  flowers  spring  up  in  the  wildemeM ; — 
Like  the  light  of  day  in  its  blessed  fall. 
Such  holy  thoughts  are  given  to  all ! 


A  DAY  OF  HARD  WORK. 

%  CONVERSATION  BETWEEN  HARRT  AND  KITTY. 

KiTTY.^Well,  now  you  've  been  running  about  so, 

pray  can't  you  sit  still  7 
I  wont  to  have  some  talk  with  you,  and  I  certainly 

will : 
]  *ve  got  all  this  unpicking  to  do,  for  while  I  talk  I 

must  work ; 
You  b()y«  can  run  about  idling — I  sit  stitching  like  a 

Turk. 
Come,  now  tell  me,  can't  you,  something  about  the 

farm-yard  ? 
How  many  eggs  has  the  turkey  laid— and  is  that 

muddy  place  dry  and  hard  ? 


Come,  tell  me  in  a  minate,  I  haven't  patience  to  wait; 
And  till  you  begin,  sir,  there  '■  a  thiinble>pie  fi>r  yoo 

on  the  top  of  your  pate. 
Hauit^— Oh  Kitty!  you *ve  knocked  me  ao,  I II  tdl 

my  mother,  that  I  will ! 
If  you  do  to,  mias,  nobody  wiU  like  }-on,  to  yon  'd 

beuer  be  still. 
KiTTT.— Well,  then,  tell  me  something !  Why  sfaouU 

I  be  still  and  nobody  talking  ? 
Harry.— Oh !  I  'm  tired  with  this  ninning  aboat,  and 

this  riding,  and  this  walking ; 
I  with  there  was  no  such  thing  as  ronniiig  or  walk- 
ing at  all ; 
And  I  wish  every  horse  were  in  the  fields,  or  ehs 

tied  up  in  its  stall ! 
What's  your  work,  Kitty?  sitting  still  in  the  boose 

at  ease; 
Ton  've  nothing  to  do  but  sit  down,  and  get  up  again, 

just  as  you  please ; 
And  yet  you  talk  of  your  worit,  as  if  't  was  the  hard- 
est that  e'er  was  done. 
Why  compare  it  with  mine,  child,  and  I  'm  sure  it's 

nothing  but  fun ! 
KiTTT. — Child .'  I  'm  no  more  child  than  you ;  I  'a 

but  younger  by  a  year, 
I  desire  you  speak  respectfully  to  me,  now,  sir,-^ 

you  bear  f 
Harrt.— Yes,  yes,  I  hear !  But  I  really  am  so  tirrd, 

as  I  was  just  now  saying ; 
I  wish  you'd  get  your  work  done,  and  let's  begin 

playing ! 
You  can't  believe,  I  'm  sure,  all  the  work  I  've  dooe 

this  day— 
I  've  weeded  two  carro^beds,  and  the  onions    ■!■! 

carried  all  the  weeds  away ; 
And  I  've  been  down  to  Thomas  Jackaon's  to  tell  bin 

to  get  the  horse  shod ; 
And  in  coming  back  there  was  a  great,  big.  ratty  nail, 

upon  which  1  trod. 
And  it  lamed  me  so,  I  don't  believe  I  shall  walk  fcr 

a  week. 
At  least  as  I  ought  to  do,  for  my  ancle  has  quite  a 

creak! 
Krmr.— Oh  dear,  let  me  look  at  it !  Why,  I  'm  sois 

it  is  quite  shocking  — 
See,  there 's  a  hole  as  large  as  my  thimble  in  tbs 

ancle  of  your  stocking ! 
Hark Y.— Oh  no,  'tis  the  other  fdtAr—that  I  tors  widi 

a  bramble ; 
And  that  reminds  roe,  Jack  Smith  and  I  had  ludi  a 

terrible  scramble ! 
We  were  catching  the  pony  that  T  might  ride  down 

to  the  mill. 
To  bid  him  bring  the  flour  home,  lor  T  declare  he  has 

It  still  ; 
And  we  shan't  have  a  bit  of  white  bread  in  the  boose, 

nor  a  pudding,  nor  a  pie, 
If  he  don't  bring  it  home — everyone  sajra  he  *s  shame* 

fully  idle,  and  so  do  I. 
Well,  but  1  haven't  told  you  after  all,  what  a  deal  of 

work  I  've  done ; 
And  I  'm  sure  if  you  knew  what  weeding  wm^  yoo 
would  not  call  it  fun ; 
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It  makes  one**  back  ache  n.  atooping  to  weed  all  day, 

I  shall  be  ftmoiisly  glad  when  it's  done ! 

KiTTT. — But  are  yoa  quite  ready  tor  play  ? 

I  've  but  a  little  bit  to  do — I  shall  have  done  in  half 

a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
And  as  you  \*e  nothing  to  do,  just  run  and  see  if  that 

lavender's  in  flower  —  4 

There's  a  good  Hariy,  do;  FIl  do  seven  times  as 

much  for  you ; 
You  know  I  sewed,  yesterday,  that  pld  clasp  in  yonx 

shoe. 
Uauit. — T  'd  go,  if  I  thought  you  'd  have  done  by 

the  time  I  come  beck ; 
Ermr. — ^To  be  sure  I  shall  \ — I  wish  you  would  not 

waste  so  much  time  with  your  clack ! 
Haiuit. — Well,  just  let  me  pull  up  my  shoe,  and  put 

by  this  peacock's  leather. 
Kitty. — Nay,  you  may  as  well  slay  now;  I  've  just 

done,  and  we'll  both  go  together ; 
For  I  want  to  show  you  something  like  a  magpie's 

nest  up  in  a  tree. 
Only  I  don't  think  it  is  a  magpie's  nest,  and  I  can't 

think  what  it  can  be ; 
And  it  is  just  by  the  lavender  bush,  and  'twill  save 

us  going  there  twice :  — 
There,  now  I've  done  my  work!  and  I  shall  be 

ready  in  a  trice ! 
Harrt. — Well, then  let  us  begone;  we  shall  have 

two  whole  hours  for  play ; 
I  didn't  think  we  should  have  had  so  much  time,  and 

I'  been  working  all  day ! 


THE  OLD  MAN  AND  THE  CARRION 

CROW. 

Tbvrk  was  a  man  and  his  name  was  Jack, 

Crabbed  and  lean,  and  his  looks  were  black  "— 

His  temper  was  sour,  his  thoughts  were  bed ; 

His  heart  was  hard  when  he  was  a  lad. 

And  now  he  followed  a  dismal  trade, 

Old  horses  he  bought  and  killed  and  flayed, 

llieir  flesh  he  sold  for  the  dogs  to  eat ; 

You  would  not  have  liked  this  man  to  meet 

He  lived  in  a  low  mud-house  on  a  moor* 

Without  any  garden  before  the  door. 

There  was  one  little  hovel  behind,  that  stood. 

Where  he  used  to  do  his  work  of  blood ; 

I  never  could  bear  to  see  the  place. 

It  was  stained  and  darkened  with  many  a  trace ; 

A  trace  of  what  I  will  not  tell  — 

And  then  there  was  such  an  unchristian  smell ! 

Now  this  old  man  did  come  and  go, 
Through  the  wood  that  grew  in  the  dell  below ; 
It  was  scant  a  mile  from  his  own  door-stone. 
Darksome  and  dense,  and  overgrown ; 
And  down  in  the  drearest  nook  of  the  wood, 
A  tall  and  splintered  fir-lree  stood  ; 
Ilol^pay  up,  where  the  boughs  outspread, 
A  carrion  crow  his  nest  had  made. 


Of  sticks  and  reeds  in  the  dark  fir-tree, 

Where  lay  his  mate  and  his  nestlings  three ; 

And  whenever  he  saw  the  man  come  by, 

"  Dead  horse !  dead  horse .'"  he  was  sure  to  cnr, 

**  Croak,  croak  I"  if  he  went  or  came, 

I'he  cry  of  the  crow  was  just  the  same. 

Jack  looked  up  as  grim  as  could  be. 

And  says,  *'  what 's  my  trade  to  the  like  of  thee !" 

*'Dead  horse!   dead  horw!   croak,  croak!   croak, 

croak!" 
As  plain  as  words  to  his  etu^kboke. 
Old  Jack  stooped  down  anSPKed  up  a  stone, 
A  stout,  thick  stick,  and  dry  cow's>bone. 
And  one  and  the  other  all  three  did  throw, 
So  angry  was  he,  at  the  carrion  crow ; 
3at  none  of  the  three  reached  him  ox  his  nest, 
Where  his  three  young  crows  lay  warm  at  rest ; 
And  *•  Croak,  croak !  dead  horse!  croak,  croak!" 
In  his  solemn  way  again  he  spoke  x 
Old  Jack  was  angry  as  he  could  be. 
And  says  he,  *'  On  the  morrow,  I  '11  fell  thy  tree^^ 
I  'U  teach  thee,  old  fellow,  to  n^l  at  me !" 

As  soon  as  't  was  light,  if  there  you  had  been, 

(Md  Jack  at  his  work  you  might  have  seen ; 

I  would  you  'd  been  there  to  see  old  Jack, 

And  to  hear  the  strokes  as  they  came  ** thwack! 

thwack!" 
And  then  you  'd  have  seen  how  the  croaking  bird 
Flew  rouiid  as  the  axe's  strokes  he  heard, 
Flew  round  as  he  saw  the  shaking  blow, 
That  came  to  his  nest  from  the  root  below, 
One  after  the  other,  stroke  upon  stroke ; 
** Thwack!  thwack!"  said  the  axe,  said  the  crow 

"Cioak!  croak!"     ' 
Old  Jack  looked  up  with  a  leer  in  his  eye. 
And  "  I  '11  hew  it  down !"  says  he,  *'  by  and  bye ! 
I  '11  teach  thee  to  rail,  my  old  fellow,  at  me !" 
So  he  spit  on  his  hands,  and  says,  **  have  at  the  tree !' 
"  Thwack !"  says  the  axe,  as  the  bark  it  clove ; 
**  Thwack !"  as  into  the  wood  it  drove ; 
"  Croak !"  says  the  crow  in  a  great  dismay, 
"Croak!"  as  he  slowly  flew  away. 
Flap,  flap  went  his  wings  over  hedge  and  ditch, 
Till  he  came  to  a  field  of  burning  twitch ; 
The  boy  with  a  lighted  lantern  there, 
As  he  stood  on  the  furrow  brown  and  bare, 
He  saw  the  old  crow  hop  ^iiher  and  thither, 
Then  fly  with  a  burning  sod  somewhither. 

Away  flew  the  crow  to  the  house  on  the  moor, 

A  poor,  old  horse  was  tied  to  the  door ; 

The  burning  sod  on  the  roof  he  dropped. 

Then  upon  the  chimney  stone  he  hopped. 

And  down  he  peeped  that  he  might  see. 

How  many  there  were  in  family  — 

There  wos  a  mother  and  children  three. 

*'  Croak !  croak !"  the  old  crow  did  say, 

As  from  the  roof  he  flew  away, 

As  he  flew  away  to  a  tree,  to  watch 

The  burning  sod  and  the  dry  %wy  thatch, 

He  stayed  not  long  till  he  saw  it  smoke. 

Then  he  flapped  his  wings,  and  cried,  **  Croak,  croak  f* 
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Away  to  the  wood  again  flew  he, 

And  soon  he  espied  the  slanting  tre6, 

And  Jack,  who  stood  laughing  with  all  his  might. 

His  aUB  in  hb  band  —  he  laughed  for  spite ; 

In  triumph  be  laughed,  and  took  up  a  stoae» 

And  hammered  his  axe-head  faster  on ; 

"  Croak,  croak !"  oame  the  carrion  crow, 

Flapping  his  wings  with  a  motion  slow ; 

'*  Thwack,  thwack !"  the  spiteful  man. 

When  he  heard  his  crj^,  with  his  axe  began ; 

**Thwack,  thwack  I'J^jMie  upon  stroke ; 

The  crow  flew  by  w^lf  •*  Croak,  croak !" 

With  a  **  Croak,  croak !"  again  he  came, 

Just  as  the  house  burst  into  flame. 

With  a  splitting  crash,  and  a  crackling  sound, 

Down  came  the  tree  unto  the  ground ; 

The  old  crow's  nest  afar  was  swung. 

And  the  young  ones  here  and  there  were  flung ; 

And  just  at  that  moment  came  up  a  cry, 

**  Oh  Jack,  make  haste,  or  else  we  die ; 

The  house  is  on  fire,  consuming  all. 

Make  haste,  make  h|pte,  ere  the  rooPtree  fall!" 

The  young  crows  every  one  were  dead ; 

But  the  old  crow  croaked  above  his  head ; 

And  the  mother-crow  on  Jack  she  springs. 

And  flaps  in  his  face  her  great,  black  wings ; 

And  all  the  while  he  hears  a  wail. 

That  turns  his  cheek  from  red  to  pale  — 

"T  was  wife  and  children  standing  there 

Wringing  their  hands  and  tearing  their  hair ! 

**  Oh  woe,  our  house  is  burnt  to  cinder. 

Bedding  and  dothee  all  tuined  to  tinder ; 

Down  to  the  very  hearth'Stone  clean, 

Such  a  dismal  ruin  ne'er  was  seen ; 

<*  What  shall  we  do  ?  —  where  must  we  go  ?" 

**  Croak,  croak  !*'  says  the  camon  crow." 


Now  ye  who  read  this  story  through. 
Heed  well  the  moral  —  't  is  for  you ;  — 
Strife  brings  forth  strife ;  be  meek  and  kind ; 
See-all  things  with  a  loving  mind ; 
Nor  e'er  by  paasion  be  misled,— 
Jack  by  himself  was  punishM. 


MAY   FAIR. 

Thrre  is  a  town  in  Stafl&rdshire, 
That  I  was  bom  and  bred  in. 

And  dear  May  Fair  can  make  it  gaye< 
Than  even  a  royal  wedding. 

Come,  1 11  live  over  my  3routh  again ; 

Life  has  enough  of  sorrow  ; 
From  by-gone  things  we  *11  mirth  obtain. 

And  think  of  care  to>morrow. 

Come,  we  '11  be  drest  in  all  our  best ; 

For  hark,  the  bells  are  ringing ; 
4nd  there 's  no  sign  of  rain  to-day. 

And  all  the  birds  are  singing. 


With  happy  folks  beside  us  then. 
Their  smiles  like  summer  weather ; 

See  how  the  women  and  the  m/bn 
Come  trooping  in  together. 

And  some  come  with  a  hobbling  gaitp 
And  some  come  tripping  proudly. 

And  some  come  looking  quite  sedate. 
And  some  come  laughing  loudly. 

All  come  that  can ;  each  fiinning  man 

His  best  blue  coat  is  wearing. 
And  cart  and  gig,  and  shandryndao. 

Bring  fine  folks  to  the  fiiir  in. 

And  little  lads,  brimful  of  glee. 
With  hands  their  pockets  thrust  in  ; 

And  trowsers  turned  up  neatly,  see. 
To  keep  their  shoes  from  dusting. 

Now  crowd  thoy  ail  amid  the  rout. 

As  full  of  mirth  as  any. 
Each  looking  eagerly  about 

To  spend  his  fairing  penny. 

And  this  will  buy  a  cow  and  calf — - 

But  this  of  cakes  is  fonder ; 
And  these  will  go  to  see  the  DwarC 

And  those  the  Giant  yonder. 

And  roving  round,  see  happy  folks, 

With  sunny,  country  fiicee ; 
Some  cracking  nuts,  some  cracking  jokea^ 

Some  wearing  modish  graces. 

And  just  peep  on  the  bowling-green. 
What  capering  and  what  prancing ; 

He 's  fiddling  there  a  merry  air. 
To  the  merry  people  dancing! 

Now,  see  those  girls  with  one  accord. 

Around  that  booth  are  staring; 
And  many  a  lad  has  spent  his  hoard. 

To  buy  a  handsome  &iring. 

See,  some  give  ribbons  red  and  blue. 

And  some  give  green  and  yellow  ; 
And  some  give  rings  and  broochea  too, 

To  show  a  generous  fellow. 

Now  hushed  is  every  laugh  and  joke. 

To  hear  a  sailor  singing. 
How  *'  Poll  of  Plymouth  V  heart  was  broke^ 

And  **  Monmouth's  bells  were  ringing." 

And  then  how  brave  ••  Tom  Tough,"  d*  ye 
*  Brought  to  the  Frenchmen  ruin ; 
Of  ••  Barbara  Allen's  cruelty," 
And  *'  Crazy  Jane's"  undoing. 

But  ere  he  lias  the  next  begun. 
See,  round  all  eyes  are  glancing 

He  stands  alone,  for  all  are  gone 
To  see  the  dogs  a-dancing ! 

Ha !  there  they  are  —  why  what  a  crowd ! 

And  what  a  deafening  racket ! 
Well  may  they  stare,  for  there  '■  a  bear, 

And  monkey  in  a  jacket ! 
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But  let  ui  leave  this  noisy  rout ; 

And  let  us  leave  the  singing ; — 
We  have  not  seen  the  round-about, 

Nor  have  we  seen  the  swinging. 

We  have  not  seen  old  wicked  Punch 

Flis  little  wife  a-beating ; 
We  have  not  thought  what  must  be  bought 

For  wearing  nor  for  eating. 

We  have  not  been  to  see  the  shows. 

The  lion  and  his  crony; 
The  child  so  big  —  the  learned  pig-* 

Nor  yet  the  learned  pony. 

Why,  what  a  deal  we  have  to  do ! 

Come  miss,  and  little  master* 
We  shan't  get  back  by  nine  o'clock. 

Unless  we  travel  ftster! 

There  now,  we  have  seen  every  thing, 

And  each  has  got  a  fairing ! 
And  homeward  all,  both  great  and  small, 

Are  leisurely  repairing. 

And  hark !  the  bells  are  ringing  round. 

As  they  rang  in  the  morning ; 
But  O !  they  have  a  different  sound 

In  going  and  returning! 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH. 

"niERi  were  six  merry  children,  all  frolic  and  fun. 
At  play  on  a  green  'neath  the  Midsummer  sun ; 
And  thus  they  sang,  in  their  heartsome  glee, — 
**  We  *re  French  and  English — three  against  three ! 
These  are  the  Frenchmen,  meagre  and  thin, 
Hop,  skip  and  jump,— do  you  think  they  '11  win  f 
These  are  the  Englishmen,  sturdy  and  stout ; 
Brave  in  the  battle,  they  '11  win,  no  doubt 
Pull  away,  pull  with  all  your  might  — 
Poll  away — that's  the  way  we  6ght ! 
**  Twenty  battles  we  fight  in  a  day ; 
Some  we  win,  as  best  we  may ; 
Some  we  lose,  but  we  care  not  a  jAn  — 
If  we  did  not  laugh,  we  should  always  win. 
French  and  English  —  here  we  stand  *- 
Three  in  an  army,  on  either  hand !  • 

Pull  away,  pull  with  all  your  might  — 
Poll  away— > that's  the  way  we  fight! 

**  Who  cares  for  a  battle,  where  nobody 's  slain ; 
They  who  are  down  may  get  up  again ! 
None  nm  away,  like  a  coward  or  knave — 
Frenchmen  and  Englishmen,  all  are  brave ! 
'  Now  again  let  the  battle  be  tried. 
Three  for  an  army  on  either  side ; 
Pall  away,  pull  with  all  your  might— 
Poll  away  —  that 's  the  way  we  fight  !'* 


THE  LITTLE  MARINER. 

At,  sitting  on  your  happy  hearths,  beside  your  mo- 
ther's knee. 

How  should  you  know  the  miseries  and  dangers  of 
the  sea! 

My  father  was  a  mariner,  and  from  my  earliest  yeara^ 

I  can  remember,  night  and  day,  my  mother's  prayers 
and  tears. 

I  can  remember  how  she  sighed  when  blew  the 
stormy  gale ; 

And  how  for  days  she  stood  to  watch  the  long-expect- 
ed sail: 

Hers  was  a  silent,  patient  grief;  but  fean  and  long 
delay, 

And  wakeful  nighbi  and  anxious  days  were  wearing 
her  away. 

And  when  the  gusty  winds  were  loud,  and  autumn 
leaves  were  red,  j# 

I  watched,  with  heavy  heart,  beside  my  mother's  dy- 
ing bed; 

Just  when  her  voice  was  feeblest,  the  neighboun 
came  to  say. 

The  ship  was  hailed  an  hour  before,  and  then  was  in 
the  bay. 

Aks !  too  late  the  ship  returned,  too  late  her  life  to 

save; 
My  father  closed  her  dying  eyes,  and  laid  her  m  the 

grave. 
He  was  a  man  of  ardent  hopes,  who  never  knew  dia 

may; 
And,  spite  of  grief,  the  winter-time  wore  cheerfully 

away. 

He  had  crossed  the  equinoctial  line,  full  seven  times 

or  more. 
And  sailing  northward,  had  been  wrecked  on  icy 

Labrador : 
He  knew  the  Spice-isles,  every  one,  where  the  clove 

and  nutmeg  grow, 
And  the  aloe  towers  a  stately  tree  with  clustering 

bells  of  snow. 

He  had  gone  the  length  of  Hindostan,  down  Ganges* 

holy  flood ; 
Through  Persia,  where  the  peacock  broods  a  wild 

bird  of  the  wood ; 
And,  in  the  forests  of  the  West,  hau  seen  the  red-deer 

chased, 
And  dwelt  beneath  the  piny  woods,  a  hunter  of  the 

waste. 

Oh !  pleaMnt  were  the  tales  he  told  of  layda  so 

strange  and  new ; 
And,  in  my  ignorance  I  vowed,  I  'd  be  a  sailor  too : 
My  father  heard  my  vow  with  joy,— ao  in  the  eerl^ 

May, 
We  went  on  board  a  perchanMnan,  boimd  for  Hbfr 

duras'  bay. 
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Right  merrily,  right  merrily,  we  sailed  before  the 
wind, 

With  a  briskly  heaving  sea  before,  and  the  lands- 
man's cheer  behind. 

There  was  joy  for  me  in  every  league,  delight  on 
every  strand. 

And  I  sate  for  days  on  the  high  fore-top,  on  the  long 
look-oat  for  land. 

There  was  joy  for  me  in  the  nightly  watch,  on  the 

burning  Tropic  seali^ 
To  mark  the  waves,  UMe  living  fires,  leap  up  to  the 

freshening  breeze. 
Right  merrily,  right  merrily,  oar  gallant  ship  went 

free, 
,  Until  we  neared  the  rocky  shoali  within  the  Western 


Yet  still  none  thought  of  danger  near,  till  in  the  silent 

night. 
The  helmsman  gave  the  dreadful  word,  of  "breakeis 

to  the  right  !'* 
The  moment  that  his  voice  was  heard,  was  folt  the 

awful  shock ; 
The  ship  sprang  forward  with  a  bound,  and  struck 

upon  a  rock. 

'*  All  hands  aloft !"  our  captain  cried ; — in  terror  and 

dismay 
Phey  threw  the  cargo  overboard,  and  cut  the  masts 

away; 
Twas  all  in  vain,  'twas  all  in  vain!  the  sea  rushed 

o'er  the  deck. 
And  shattered  with  the  beating  surC  down  went  the 

parting  wreck. 

The  moment  that  the  wreck  went  down,  my  father 

seized  me  fast, 
And  leaping  'mid  the  thundering  waves,  seized  on 

the  broken  mast : 

1  know  not  how  he  bore  me  up,  my  senses  seemed  to 

swim, 
A  shuddering  horror  chilled  my  brain,  and  stiffened 
every  limb. 

What  next  I  knew,  was  how  at  mom,  on  a  bleak  bar- 
ren shore. 
Out  of  a  hundred  mariners,  were  living  only  four. 

2  looked  around,  like  one  who  wakes  from  dreams  of 

fierce  alarm. 
And  round  my  body  still  I  felt,  firm  locked,  my  fii- 
ther's  arm. 

And  with  a  rigid,  dying  grasp,  he  closely  held  me 

fast, 
Even  as  he  held  me  when  he  seized,  at  midnight  on 

the  mast 
With  humbled  hearts  and  streaming  eyes,  down  knelt 

the  little  bend, 
Prajring  Him  who  had  preserved  their  lives,  to  lend 

his  guiding  hand. 


And  day  by  day,  though  burning  thinC  and  pmiiig 

hunger  came. 
His  mercy,  through  our  misery,  praaenred  eadi  diDO|^ 

ing  frame : 
And  after  months  of  weary  woe,  Btckneaa^  and  travel 

sore. 
He  sent  the  blessed  English  ship  tbttt  took  na  fioB 

that  shore. 

And  now,  without  a  home  or  friend,  I  wander  Su 

and  near. 
And  tell  my  miserable  tale  to  all  who  lend  an  car. 
Thus  sitting  by  your  happy  hearths,  beaide  yovt  a» 

ther's  knee. 
How  should  you  know  the  miseriea  and  dangen  of 

the"*»«' 


"The 


THE   SNOW-DROP. 


snow-drop!  T is  an  English  flower. 
And  grows  beneath  our  garden  trees ; 
For  every  heart  it  has  a  dower. 

And  old  and  dear  remembrances ! 
All  look  upon  it  and  straightway 
Recall  their  youth  like  yesterday, 
Their  sunny  years  when  forth  they  went, 
W^ering  in  measureless  content ; 
Their  little  plot  of  garden-ground  ; 
The  mossy  orchard's  quiet  bound ; 
Their  father's  house,  so  free  from  care. 
And  the  fiuniliar  faces  there ! 

The  household  voices  kind  and  sweet. 

That  knew  no  feigning — hushed  and  gone 
The  mother  that  was  sure  to  greet 

Their  coming  with  a  welcome  tone ; 
The  brothers  that  were  children  then. 
Now,  anxious,  toiling,  thoughtful  men ; 
And  the  kind  sister  whose  glad  mirth 
Was  like  a  sunshine  on  the  earth  — 
These  come  beck  to  the  aoul  supine. 
Flower  of  the  Spring,  at  look  of  thine. 
And  thou,  among  the  dimmed  and  gone^ 
Art  an  unaltered  thing  alone ! 

Unchanged — unchanged ! — the  very  flower 
That  grew  in  Eden  droopingly — 

And  now  beside  the  peasant's  door 
Awakes  his  little  children's  glee. 

Even  as  it  filled  his  heart  with  joy 

Beside  his  mother's  door,  a  boy ! — 

The  same  —  and  to  his  heart  it  bringa 

The  freshness  of  those  vanished  spring! . 

Bloom  then  fair  flower  in  sun  and  shade, 

For  deep  thought  in  thy  cup  is  laid ; 

And  careless  children,  in  their  glee, 

A  sacred  memory  make  of  thee ! 
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A  POETICAL  LETTER. 


TO  MASTER  BENJAMIN 


Broom  HaU,  June  1th. 
Mt  dear  Cousin  Ben, 

With  infinite  pteanure  this  letter  f  pen, 
To  beg  you  will  come,  like  a  very  good  friend. 
Six  dayi  of  delight  in  the  country  to  spend. 
Pray  ask  your  papa,  and  on  Monday  I  '11  wait 
(You  can  come  by  the  Netoon)  beside  the  park-gate ; 
And»  there's  a  good  fellow,  bring  with  you  your  bow. 
And  your  new  bat  and  ball ;  —  if  the  reason  you  'd 

know, 
I  can  tell  you,  because  there 's  great  work  to  be  done, 
At  shooting  and  cricket  a  match  to  be  won : 
And  to  make  it  a  pleasure  the  lose  to  be  slighted. 
Eight  other  young  gentlemen  have  been  invitedv 
Their  namef  are  as  follow — all  promise  they'll  come- 
First,  merry  Tom  Wilmot,  we  call  him  Tom  Thumb ; 
The  two  Master  Nortons,  and  witty  Dick  Hall, 
And  clever  George  Nugent,  so  femous  at  ball ; 
Ned  Stevens  the  sailor,  and  gay  Herman  Blair, 
And  lastly  Frank  Thurlow,  the  great  cricket-player. 
And  now  if  you  '11  count  them  you  '11  find  there  are 

ten, 
So  come,  as  I  pray  you,  my  dear  cousin  Ben. 
And  to  give  you  some  notion  of  how  we  're  to  spend 
These  six  dajrs  of  triumph,  dear  cousin,  attend ;  — 
But  fint  I  must  tell  you,  papa  is  so  good 
As  to  lend,  for  our  service,  the  lodge  in  the  wood  I 
He  has  had  it  repaired,  and  from  Cornwall  to  Fife, 
You  ne'er  saw  such  a  snug  little  place  in  your  life ; 
With  a  low,  rustic  roof,  and  a  curious  old  door, 
With  a  dozen  straw  chairs,  and  new  mats  on  the  floor : 
And  there  we  're  to  live,  jovial  fellows,  indeed. 
With  good  store  of  poultry,  and  fruit  for  our  need ; 
And  there  the  old  housekeeper,  blithe  Mrs.  ilay, 
Is  to  cook  us  a  capital  dinner  each  day ; 
And  mamma  bas  provided  us  dainties  enow,— 
Tarts,  jollies,  and  qustards,  and  syllabubs  too ! 
So  come,  my  dear  fellow,  and  with  us  partake 
These  six  days  of  triumph — fine  sport  we  shall  maxe ! 
And  now  I  'U  go  on  telling  what 's  to  be  done : — 
ImprimiMf  on  Monday  begins  all  the  fun ; 
All  ready  in  order,  the  guests  will  arrive  — 
Ha]f-a-«Gore  of  the  merriest  fellows  alive ! 
When  on  Tuesday  we  all  must  be  up  with  the  dawn, 
For  a  great  match  of  cricket  we  have  on  the  lawn ; 
The  prize  will  be  hung  up  aloA  on  a  tree, — 
A  new  bat  and  ball  — as  complete  as  can  be. 
On  Wednesday,  a  pleasant  excursion  we  make, 
Each  equipped  d  laWallont  to  fish  in  the  lake ; 
And  all  that  we  catch,  whether  minnow  or  whale. 
Will  be  cooked  for  our  supper,  that  night,  without  fiuL 
On  the  rooming  of  Thursday,  gay  archers  are  we. 
The  target  is  ready,  nailed  up  on  a  tree ; 
And  the  prize — such  a  bow  and  such  arrows! — ^my 

word, 
Bnt  the  twang  of  that  bow  fifty  yards  may  be  heard ! 
And  the  king  of  all  archers,  even  bold  Robin  Hood, 
Had  been  proud  of  such  arrows  to  speed  through  the 

wood; 


That  over,  dear  cousin,  we  all  must  be  dressed, — 
Tis  my  sister  Bell's  birth-day,— quite  spruce,  in  our 

best; 
Dancing  shoes  on  his  feet,  i  la  mnde^  very  fine 
And  mamma  has  invited  us  that  day  to  dine ; 
And  Bell  has  invited  nine  friends  of  her  own  — 
Just  a  partner  a-piece  —  they  are  all  to  you  known ; 
Miss  Paget,  Miss  Ellis,  Miss  White,  and  the  rest, 
And  that  beautiful  dancer,  the  pretty  Miss  West : 
But  I  won't  stop  to  tell  you  the  names  of  them  all. 
But  the  archery  victor  will  open  the  ball 
On  Friday,  betimes,  has  been  fixed  for  our  going 
Five  miles  down  the  river,  a  grand  match  ol  rowing. 
Two  boats  are  got  ready,  and  moored  in  our  view. 
And  each  is  as  light  as  an  Indian  canoe ; 
The  Sylph  and  the  Swallow  —  the  loveliest  things 
That  e'er  skimmed  the  water,  dear  Ben,  without 

<  wings! 
And,  lest  that  the  water  our  boats  should  o'erwhelm, 
Papa  and  my  uncle  will  each  take  a  helm ; 
And  my  uncle,  you  know,  an  old  sailor  has  been. 
And  papa 's  the  best  helmsman  that  ever  was  seen. 
So  tell  your  mamma  there 's  no  danger  at  all, — 
We  shall  not  be  o'erset  or  by  shallow  or  squall. 
The  prize  for  that  day  has  not  yet  been  decided, 
But  before  it  is  wanted  it  will  be  provided. 
On  Saturday,  Ben,  is  a  great  day  of  sorrow, 
T  will  half^  spoil  the  rowing  to  have  such  a  morrow : 
But  papa  has  determined  that  morning  to  spend 
In  chemical  wonders  that  scarce  have  an  end  — 
Among  waters  and  fires,  and  vapours  and  smoke  — 
On  my  word,  cousin  Ben,  how  you  '11  laugh  at  the 

joke. 
And  a  lunch  will  be  ready  at  one — and  what  then  f 
Why  each  one  must  go  to  his  home  back  again. 

So,  good-bye,  my  dear  cousin ;  be  sure  and  come  down 
By  the  Nelson  on  Monday  —  the  fare  is  a  crown  — 
And  more  than  a  crown's  worth  of  pleasure  yuu  '11 

get  — 
And  the  lodge  in  the  forest  yoia  HI  never  forget. 

Papa  and  mamma  and  my  sister,  unite 
In  love  to  my  aunt  and  my  uncle. — Good  night! 
And  believe  me,  dear  fellow, 
As  true  as  can  be, 

Youn,  anxiously  waiting 

J.  W.  C. 


[Memoranditm.]  June  182A. 

I  went  down  to  Broom  Hall,  according  to  my  cousin's 
invitation,  by  the  Nelson.  My  cousin,  and  three 
young  gentlemen  who  lived  near,  and  had  ridden 
over  on  ponies,  w^ere  waiting  for  me  at  the  pork-gate, 
— it  was  tt\en  eleven  o'clock.  By  three,  all  had  ar- 
rived. The  weather  was  very  fine ;  the  lodge  in  the 
forest,  one  of  the  sweetest,  most  picturesque  plar^es  I 
ever  saw ;  and  Z^Ira.  Hay  was  in  a  good  humour  all 
the  time,  though  I  am  sure  we  gave  her  a  great  deal 
of  trouble ; — I  have  bought  two  yards  of  green  satin 
ribbon  for  Mrs.  Hay's  cap,  which  I  shall  send  by 
Thomas  this. afternoon;  but  now  to  go  on  tvlih  the 
six  days.  The  matches  were  kept  up  with  a  deal  of 
spirit    Frank  Thurlow,  as  everybody  expected,  won 
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at  cricket  I — I  am  proud  to  say,  got  the  bow  and 
arrows-— the  finest  things  ibat  ever  were  seen!  and 
they  have  won  me,  since  then,  the  prize*arrow  at 

Lady 'a  archery  meeting.    The  prize  for  row- 

mg  was  gained  by  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  Sylph, 
and  was  a  set  of  models  of  the  progress  of  ship- 
building, from  the  Egyptian  raft  of  reeds,  up  to  an 
English  man-of-war.  The  young  gentlemen  of  the 
Sylph  drew  for  it,  and  it  fell  by  lot  to  George  Nu- 
gent ;  and  with  this  every  one  was  satisfied ;  for  he 
is  a  general  favourite. 

All  this  I  would  have  told  in  rhyme,  that  it  might 
have  matched  my  cousin's  letter,  but  I  am  a  bad  hand 
at  verse-making.  Ben. 


ALICE   FLEMING. 

Thxt  sate  upon  the  green  hill-side, 

Sweet  Alice  Fleming  and  her  brother ; 
"  Now  tell  me,  Alice,"  said  the  youth, 
"  And  tell  me  in  sincereet  truth, — 
Thy  thoughts  no  longer  smother, — 

**  Wherefore  I  should  not  go  to  sea  ? 

Dost  fear  that  evil  will  befall  — 
Dost  think  I  surely  must  be  drowned. 
Or  that  our  ship  will  rim  aground, 

And  each  wind  blQW  a  squall  7 

**  Dear  Alice,  be  not  faint  of  heart, 

Thou  need*st  not  have  a  fear  for  me ; 
I  know  we  're  orphans  —  but  despite 
Our  homely  lot,  in  God's  good  sight, 
I  'U  be  a  fiither  unto  thee  1 

**  Cheer  up.  cheer  up !  the  ship  is  stout ; 

A  well-built  ship  and  beautiful, — 
I  know  the  craw,  all  brave  and  kind 
Ab  e'er  spread  canvas  to  the  wind  — > 

*  The  Adventure,*  bound  from  Hull ; 

**  A  whaler  to  the  northern  seas ; 

And  think,  what  joy  to  meet  again ! 
Dear  Alice,  when  we  next  sit  here. 
Thou  'It  laugh  at  every  idle  fear^ — 

Wilt  know  all  fear  is  idle  then. 

**  Three  voyages  I  '11  only  take, 

As  a  poor  ship-boy  —  thou  shalt  see 
So  well  the  seaman's  craA  I  '11  learn, 
That  not  a  man  from  stem  to  stem, 
But  shall  be  proud  of  me ! 

"  Ay,  Alice,  and  some  time  or  other, 

I  '11  have  a  ship, — ^nay,  it  is  true. 
Though  thou  may'st  smile ;  and  for  thy  sake 
I  '41  call  it  by  thy  name,  and  make 
A  fortune  for  us  two." 


The  boy  went  to  the  sea,  and  Alice 
In  a  sweet  dale,  by  Simmer  Water. 

Where  dwelled  her  parents,  there  dwelt  sbt 

With  a  poor  peasant's  family. 
And  was  among  them  as  a  daughter. 

Each  day  she  did  her  household  part. 

Singing  like  some  lighuhearted  bird ; 
Or  sate  upon  the  lonely  fells 
Whole  days  among  the  heather-bells. 
To  keep  the  peasant's  little  herd. 

Poor  Alice,  she  was  kind  and  good  ; 

Yet  oft  upon  the  mountains  lone 
Her  heart  was  sad,  and  'mong  the  sheep. 
When  no  eye  saw  her,  she  would  weep 

For  many  sorrows  of  her  own. 

Sweet  maiden — and  she  yet  most  weepi 
Her  brother  mieantim^  fiir  away 

Sailed  in  that  ship  so  stout  and  good. 

With  hopeful  spirit  unsubdued. 
Beyond  the  farthest  northern  bay. 

The  voyage  was  good,  his  heart  was  light ; 

He  loved  the  sea,  —  and  now  once  luon 
He  sailed  upon  another  trip 
With  the  same  captain,  the  same  ship 

In  the  glad  spring,  for  Elsinore. 

Again,  unto  the  Bothman  Gulf — 

But  'twas  a  voyage  of  wreck  and  sorrow; 
The  captain  died  upon  the  shore 
Where  he  i^as  cost,  and  twenty  more 

Were  left  among  the  rocks  of  Snorrow 

The  boy  was  picked  up  by  a  boat 

Belonging  to  a  Danish  ship ; 
And  as  they  touched  at  Riga  Bay, 
They  left  him  there  —  for  what  oould  they 

Do  with  a  sick  boy  on  the  deep  ? 

And  there  within  a  hospital 

Fevered  he  lay,  and  worn  and  weak. 
Bowed  with  great  pain,  a  stranger  lad. 
Who  not  a  friend  to  soothe  him  had. 
And  not  a  word  of  Ruts  could  speak* 

Amid  that  solitude  and  pain 

He  begged  some  paper  and  he  wrote 
To  Alice ;  't  was  a  letter  long,  — 
But  then  he  used  his  English  tongue. 

And  every  sorrow  he  poured  out. 

Foor  Alice  !  did  she  weep  f  —  ah  yea. 
She  wept,  indeed,  one  live-long  day ; 
But  then  her  heart  was  strong  azxi  true, 
AikI  calmly  thus  she  spoke : — "  I  too 
Will  go  to  Riga  Bay!" 

•*  To  that  wild  place  V'  the  people  aaid, 

**  Where  none  can  English  understand  f 
Oh !  go  not  there — depend  upon  t. 
He 's  dead  ere  now — he  does  not  want 
Your  aid  —  leave  not  your  native  land  T 
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T  wu  vain ;  each  word  they  spoke  was  vain ; 

She  took  with  her  the  little  store 
Left  at  her  iather's  dying  day, 
And  for  the  Baltic  sailed  away : 

Such  steadfiist  love  that  maiden  bore ! 

Is  this  the  boy,  so  stout  and  bold 

That  on  the  green  hill  sat  with  her  f 
Is  this  the  brother,  blithe  of  cheer, 
The  careless  heart  without  a  fear  7 
Is  this  the  joyful  mariner  f 

The  same  —  for  in  that  hospital 

There  is  no  English  boy  but  he  — 
The  same  •—  the  very  same,  none  other. 
Sweet  Alice  Fleming,  than  thy  brother  — 
And  well  he  knoweth  thee! 

Ay,  though  the  boy  with  suffering  bowed. 
Was  changed  indeed,  and  feeble  gro\iTi, 

Better  to  him  than  oil  and  wine. 

Better  by  far  than  doctors  nine. 
Was  his  kind  sister's  cheering  tone. 

And  soon  'twas  told  through  Riga  town 

What  love  an  English  sister  bore 

Her  brother  —  how  she  left  her  home 

Among  the  mountains,  and  had  come 

To  tend  him  on  this  distant  shore. 

And  she  a  maiden  scarce  sixteen!  ^ 
T  was  a  sweet  tale  of  tenderness. 

That  all  were  happy  to  repeat; 

The  women,  passing  in  the  street. 
Spoke  of  it,  and  they  spoke  to  bless. 

So  did  the  merchants  on  the  quay ; 

So  did  all  people  old  and  young ; 
And  when  into  the  street  she*went. 
All  looked  a  kindly  sentiment. 

And  Idessed  her  in  their  Russian  tongue. 

Bat  now  the  youth  grew  strong  and  stout. 

And  as  he  to  the  sea  was  bent. 
And  ne'er  in  toil  or  danger  quailed. 
So,  light  of  heart  and  proud,  be  sailed 
Mate  of  a  ship  from  Riga  sent 

Its  owner  was  Fsul  Carlowitz, 
A  merchant  and  of  Russian  birth, 

As  rich  as  CroBsus;  and  this  same. 

Despite  his  ships,  and  wealth  and  name, 

For  of  an  ancient  line  he  came, 
Loved  Alice  Fleming  for  her  worth. 

He  was  no  merchant  old  and  grufi^ 
Sitting  *mong  money-begs  in  state. 

Not  he !  —  a  handsome  man  and  kind 

As  3roa  in  any  land  would  find. 
Or  choose  for  any  maiden's  mate. 

And  if  you  sail  to  Rigattown, 

You  'U  find  it  true,  upon  my  life ; 
And  any  child  will  show  you  where 
Lives  Carlowitz,  who  took  the  fiur 

Poor  English  maiden  for  his  wife. 
17  Z 


ONtJ  OF  THE  VANITIES  OF  HUMAN 

WISHES, 

PUIR    LOQUITUR. 

I  WISH  that  I  myself  had  lived 

In  the  ages  that  are  gone, 
Like  a  brother  of  the  Wandering  Jew  » 

And  yet  kept  living  on; 

For  then,  in  its  early  glory, 

I  could  have  proudly  paced 
The  City  of  the  Wilderness, 

Old  Tadmor  of  the  Waste : 

And  have  seen  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 

With  her  camels,  riding  on. 
With  herspiceries  rich  and  precious  stDoes, 

To  great  King  Solomon; 

And  all  the  ivory  palaces, 

With  floors  of  beaten  gold ; 
And  in  the  green,  fair  gardens  walked 

Of  Babylon  the  old; 

And  have  talked  with  grey  PboBniciana 

Of  dark  and  solemn  seas, 
And  heard  the  wild  and  dismal  tales 

Of  their  far  voyages. 

I  could  have  solved  all  mysteries 

Of  Egypt  old  and  vast. 
And  read  each  hieroglyphic  scroll 

From  the  first  word  to  the  last 

I  should  have  known  what  citiea 
In  the  desert  wastes  were  hid; 

And  have  walked,  as  in  ray  father's  hollies 
Through  each  great  pyramid. 

I  might  have  sate  on  Homer's  knees^ 

A  little,  prattling  boy. 
Hearing  all  he  knew  of  Grecian  tales 

And  the  bloody  work  at  Troy. 

I  should  have  seen  fiiir  Athens, 

The  immortal  and  the  free, 
O'erlooking,  with  her  marble  walls, 

The  islands  and  the  sea. 

I  should  have  seen  each  Naiad 
That  haunted  rock  and  stream; 

And  walked  with  wisest  Plato, 
In  the  groves  of  Academe. 

I  should  have  seen  old  Phidias, 

Hewing  his  marble  stone; 
And  every  grave  tragedian, 

And  every  poet  known. 

Think  what  a  Cicerone 

I  should  have  been,  to  trace 
The  city  of  the  Seven  Hills 

Who  had  known  its  ancient  race ; 

Had  stood  by  warlike  Romulus 

In  council  and  in  fray, 
And  with  his  horde  of  robben  dwelt. 

In  red-roofed  huts  of  clay ! 
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Think  bat  of  Juliiu  CsBiar, 
The  heroic,  wise,  and  brave  — 

To  have  seen  hia  legiona  in  the  field, 
Hia  gaiieya  on  the  wave! 

Then,  to  have  aate  in  the  Foium, 
When  Cicero's  vrords  grew  strong ; 

Or  at  evening  by  the  Tiber  walked, 
To  liften  Viigirt  song! 

I  thould  have  aeen  Rome's  glory  dimmed 
When,  round  her  leaguered  wall. 

Came  down  the  Vandal  and  the  Goth, 
The  Scythian  and  the  Gaul ; 

And  the  dwarfish  Huns  by  myiiBds, 
From  the  unknown  northern  shoraa ; 

As  if  the  very  earth  gave  up 
The  brown-men  of  the  moors. 

I  should  have  seen  Old  Wodin 

And  his  seven  sons  go  forth. 
From  the  green  banks  of  the  Caspian 

To  the  dim  wilds  of  the  north ; 

To  the  dark  and  piny  (brests, 
Whero  he  made  his  drear  abode, 

And  taught  his  wild  and  fearful  faith. 
And  thus  became  their  god. 

And  the  terrible  Vikingr, 
Dwellers  on  the  stormy  sea. 

The  Norwraen  and  their  Runic  lore 
Had  all  been  knovm  to  me ! 

Think  only  of  the  dismal  tales. 
Of  the  mysteries  I  should  know, 

If  my  long  life  had  but  begun 
Three  thounnd  yean  ago! 


THE  GARDEN. 

Nat,  go  not  to  the  town  to^ay. 

The  fierceness  of  this  noon-tide  ny. 

Like  furnace-fire,  will  hotly  fall, 

Reflected  from  each  red-brick  wall ;     ^ 

And  the  smooth  pavement  of  the  street. 

Will  seem  to  scorch  thy  passing  feet ; 

And  in  the  crash,  and  in  the  crowd 

Of  busy  men,  with  voices  load, 

Mingle  not  thou !  but  turn  aside. 

And  let  me  be  this  day  thy  guide ; 

Come  to  the  garden !  Let  us  pass 

Adown  this  smoothly<ehaven  grasa ; 

Soft,  cool,  and  as  a  carpet  laid 

For  the  ftir  foot  of  Eastern  maid. 

Here  cannot  come  the  scorching  heat 

Of  noonday  to  thy  cool  retreat : 

The  shadow  of  a  broad  plane-tree 

Is  o'er  thee  like  a  canopy ; 

And,  just  anigh,  within  thine  ear. 

The  tinkle  of  a  fountain  clear. 

Within  a  marble  basin  falling; 
And  *moQg  the  shrouding  leaves  is  heard 
The  song  of  many  an  unseen  bird ; 

And  near  and  fitf  the  cuckoo  calling  !— 


And  here  come  odours  that  the  breeze 
Brings  from  the  scented  flowering  treea; 
Rich  scent  that  gives  the  fancy  flight 
To  eastern  gardens  of  delight ; 
And  say,  whatever  bower  of  bliee. 
Was  fairer  in  romance  than  this  ? — 
Romance!— ay  sure,  and  we  will  find 
Some  tale  for  this  sweet  spot  designed, 
Scmie  ancient  tale  of  woe  and  wonder. 
Made  to  be  read  the  blue  sky  under — 
Made  to  be  read  when  thoughts  are  free ; 

Some  tale  of  fiuicy,  fresh  and  aiiy. 
Of  beautiful  dwellers  in  the  sea. 

Or  gambols  of  the  summer  faery ! 

Now  scorching  noon  is  passed,  and  closed 
The  book  on  which  our  thoughts  repoaed. 
That  pleasant  book  of  &iry-wonder. 
Made  to  be  read  the  blue  skies  under. 
Now  let  us  take  a  wider  range. 
The  garden  has  unceasing  change ; 
And  in  this  sunset's  golden  tide. 
See  how  the  flowers  are  beautified  ; 
Sweet  flowers,— sweet,  radiant  flowon  that « 
Regard  as  visible  poetry  — 
^^The  flowers  of  Greece,  the  flowen  of  Spain. 
Of  islands  in  the  Southern  main ; 
Of  sunny  Penia;  far  Cathay, 
And  the  lion-realms  of  Africa — 
How  do  they  send  the  &ncy  forth. 

As  if  she  had  a  ship  to  speed  her 
To  the  far  corners  of  the  earth. 

Where'er  a  vagrant  thought  can  lead  hai! 
Where'er  there  is  a  breath  of  flowers. 
That  farofl!  pleasant  land  is  oan  I 

Now,  in  these  walks  of  verdant  shade 
Which  arching  ever-greens  have  made. 
Let  thee  and  me,  with  minds  sedate. 
Watch  till  the  evening  groweth  late ; 
For  holy  is  that  serious  thought 
Which  by  the  coming  night  is  brought; 
For  then  doth  spiritual  Ufe  unfold. 

As  flowers  in  day-light  open  wide ; 
And  God's  good  spirit,  as  of  old. 

Seems  to  walk  here  at  eventide ! 


1. 


I 


SONG  FOR  THE  BALL.PLATER& 

Up  goes  the  ball  with  might  and  mam. 
And  soon  it  cometh  down  again  ; 
Ups  and  downs,  I  've  heard  them  say 
For  many  a  year,  is  the  worid'a  way! 

Up  goes  the  ball, — ^like  a  goblet«ap; 
Hold  your  hand  as  you  send  it  up ! 
Down  it  comes, — ere  it  reach  the  groand. 
Catch  the  ball  so  firm  and  round  ! 

An  up  and  down,  that  is  the  way. 
With  a  good  round  bail,  that  you  must  play; 
Up,  high  as  you  can,  then  down  again. 
Five  and  five,  and  a  double  ten. 
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The  world  is  a  ball,  and  every  ttar, 
And  the  lun  himself,  great  ballt  they  are ; 
Round  they  go,  and  round  about. 
Ever  and  ever,  yet  ne*er  are  out ! 

Up  goes  the  ball !  oh,  if  I  threw 

Up  to  the  very  sky  so  blue, 

U)>  to  the  moon,  or  to  Charles  Wain, 

T  would  be  long  ere  the  ball  came  down  again ! 

An  up  and  down — that  is  the  way. 
With  a  good  round  bell,  that  yon  must  play ; 
Up,  high  as  you  can,  and  down  again, 
Ten  and  ten,  and  six  times  ten ! 

Face  to  the  shade,  and  back  to  the  shine ; 
Send  op  your  balb  with  a  toss  like  mine. 
Straight  as  a  dart,  as  if  *t  were  cast 
From  the  spring  of  a  mighty  arbalest ! 

Tbera  it  goes !  good  luck  to  the  ball ! 
Here  it  cornea,  with  a  plumping  fall ; 
How  merry  it  is,  our  balls  to  throw, 
Standing  together  thus  in  a  row ! 

An  up  and  a  dovim,  that  is  the  way. 
With  a  good  round  ball,  that  you  must  play ; 
Up*  high  as  you  can,  and  down  again, 
Now  we  have  counted  ten  times  ten. 


THE  KITTEN'S  MISHAP. 

I  'll  tell  yon  a  tale  of  a  watery  disaster ; 

Of  a  cat,  and  a  kitten,  and  their  little  master ; 

A  tale  it  sh^U  be,  neither  made-up  nor  silly. 

Of  two  good  little  children,  named  Peggy  and  Willy. 

They  were  not  rich  children  and  clever,  like  you. 

Who  had  books,  toys,  and  pictures,  and  nothing  to  do ; 

They  were  two  little  orphans,  that  lived  on  a  oommon, 

In  a  very  small  house,  with  a  very  old  woman. 

A  very  old  woman,  as  poor  as  could  be ; 

And  they  worked  for  the  bread  that  they  eat,  all 

three. 
The  old  woman  was  feeble,  rheumatic,  and  thin, 
And  with  very  great  labour  she  managed  to  spin ; 
And  all  the  day  long,  with  unwearying  zeal, 
From  Monday  to  Saturday  round  went  her  wheel ; 
Yet  with  all  her  turning,  she  scarce  could  contrive 
To  earn  the  small  pittance  that  kept  her  alive ; 
So  these  good  little  children  they  both  did  their  best, 
And  gave  from  their  earnings  what  made  up  the  rest 

Of  wealth,  which  sn  many  consider  a  blessing. 
The  three  nothing  knew  —  yet  the  joy  of  possessing, 
Even  in  this  poor  cottaife  the  inmates  could  share. 
For  the  dame  had  her  wheel,  and  her  table  and  chair ; 
But  Peggy  and  Willy,  than  thera  had  far  mora ; 
For  hers  was  the  blackbird,  that  hong  at  the  door. 
The  sweet  singing  blackbird,  that  filled  with  delight 
Of  its  music,  the  cotmge.  from  morning  tonight ; 
And  his  was  the  cat  that  slept  under  his  bed, 
And  never  looked  &mnhed  howeVi  it  ymt  fed. 


Now,  the  tale  that  I  had  in  my  mind  to  reheam. 
Was  related  by  Willy,  though  not  told  in  verse  : 
Said  Willy,  *'  the  cat  had  a  kitten  that  lay 
Behind  my  bed's  head,  on  a  cushion  of  hay; 
A  beautiful  kit,  though  a  mischievous  elf. 
And  given  to  prowling  about  by  itself 
Now  it  happened,  one  day,  as  I  came  from  my  work. 
Before  I  had  put  by  my  rake  and  my  fork, 
The  old  cat  came  up,  and  she  pawed  and  she  mewed, 
With  the  wofuUest  visage  that  ever  I  viewed, 
And  she  showed  me  the  door,  and  she  ran  in  and  out; 
I  couldn't  conceive  what  the  cat  was  about! 
At  length,  I  bethought  that  the  creature  was  good. 
And  she  would  have  her  way,  let  it  be  what  it  would ; 
And  no  sooner  she  saw  me  inclined  to  obey, 
Than  she  set  up  her  tail,  and  she  scampered  away 
To  a  pond  not  far  oflfi  where  the  kitten  I  found 
In  a  bottomless  basket,  juat  sinking,  half  drowned  ^- 
However  it  got  there,  I  never  could  tell. 
For  a  cat  bates  the  water —  but  so  it  befel; 
Perhaps  some  bed  boy  this  bad  action  hod  done, 
To  torture  the  kitten,  and  then  call  it  fun ; 
Yet  that  I  don't  know ;  but  I  soon  got  her  out. 
And  a  terrible  fright  she  had  had,  there 's  no  doubt ; 
Twas  a  pitiful  ofcrject,  it  drooped  down  its  head. 
And  Peggy  for  some  time  declared  it  was  dead. 
But  its  heart  was  alive,  spite  the  panic  and  pain. 
And  it  opened  its  eyes  and  looked  up  again, 
And  we  gave  it  some  milk. and  we  dried  its  wet  fur 
And  oh!  what  a  pleasure  there  was  in  its  purr ; 
At  length  when  we  saw  that  all  danger  was  over. 
And  that,  well  warmed  and  dried,  it  began  to  recover, 
We  laid  it  in  bed,  on  its  cushion  of  hay. 
And  wrapped  it  up  snugly,  and  bade  it  *  good  day.' 
And  then  its  poor  mother  gave  over  her  mourning. 
And  lay  down  and  purred  like  the  wheel  that  was 

turning ; 
And  she  and  the  kitten  by  care  unperplexed, 
Slept,  purred,  and  scarce  stirred  all  that  day  and  the 

next; 
Then  scarcely  a  trace  of  her  trouble  she  bore. 
Though  meeker  and  graver  than  ever  before." 
So  here  ends  my  tale  of  this  watery  disaster, 
Of  the  cat,  and  the  kitten,  and  their  little  master. 


SPRING. 


APRIL. 


Spiung  !  the  beautiful  Spring  is  coming, 

The  sun  shines  bright  and  the  bees  are  humming , 

And  the  fields  are  rich  with  the  early  fbwers, 

Beds  of  crocus  and  daisies  white. 
And  under  the  budding  hedge-row,  showera 

Of  the  ficary  golden  bright ! 
Come,  come,  let  you  and  me 
Go  out,  and  the  promise  of  Spring-time  see. 
For  many  a  pleasant  nook  I  know. 
Where  the  hooded  arum  and  blue-bell  grow 
And  crowds  of  violets  white  as  snow  $  — 
Come.  come,  let 's  gp! 


\ 
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Let  '■  go,  for  hark, 

I  hear  the  lark; 
And  the  blackbird  and  the  thrush  on  the  hill'tide 

tree, 
Shoat  to  each  other  to  merrily. 

And  the  wren  aingi  loud. 

And  a  little  crowd 
Of  gnats  in  the  «un  dance  cheerily. 
Come,  come !  come  along  with  me. 
For  the  taaselt  are  red  on  the  tali  larch  tree. 

And  in  homesteads  hilly, 

The  spathed  dafibdilly 
Is  growing  in  beauty  for  me  and  th^^ ' 

MAT. 

Tis  Spring !  'tis  Spring,  all  creatures  know  it, 
The  skies,  the  earth,  the  waters  show  it. 
The  fireckled  snakes  come  out  i*  the  sun. 

The  leverets  race  in  the  meadows  green ; 
The  sleep  of  the  little  dormouse  ts  done, 
And  the  frisking  squirrel  again  is  seen ! 

Come,  come  who  will. 

Let  ufl  take  our  fill 
Of  delight  in  the  valley,  the  field,  the  hill ; 
Let  us  go  to  the  wood  that  so  late  was  still; 

The  air  is  ringing 

With  singing,  singing! 

And  flowers  are  springing 

The  lanes  along. 

The  white  and  the  red. 

And  the  umbelled  head, 

And  the  single-blowing. 

All  thickly  growing, 
This  merry  May  mom,  a  thousand  strong ! 
The  fishes  are  glad  thii  May  morning. 

And  like  things  of  light 

Through  the  waters  bright. 

Flash  to  and  fro ! 
There 's  a  sound  of  joy  in  the  ]routhful  Spring  — 

Hark!  haik! 

There  sings  the  lark ! 
Why  tarry  we  yet?  let's  go! 
The  strong  lamb  boundeth, 

The  glad  foal  neighs; 
And  joy  resoundeth 

A  thousand  ways  — 
Over  hill,  and  valley,  and  wood,  and  plain, 
Joy  poureth  down  like  a  shower  of  rain! 
I  'U  tany  no  more !  come,  come,  let 's  go ! 


LIFE  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

TiOB  splintered,  northern  mountains  lay 
All  round  about  my  mother's  dwelling, 

All  full  of  craggy  hollows  grey. 
Where  ice-oold,  sparkling  streams  were  weDing. 

Upon  the  mountains  lay  the  snow. 
Far  gleaming  snows  that  melted  never; 

And  deeply,  darkly,  fiir  below. 
Went  sounding  on,  a  bnely  river. 


Upon  the  mountain  summits  hung 
The  tempest<;louds  so  darkly  acowliiig, 

And  winds  in  cavemed  hollows  sung. 
Like  unto  desert  creatures  howling. 

Day  after  day  the  sunshine  slept. 
Night  after  night  the  moon  was  hidden , 

And  rain  and  wind  about  us  kept. 
Week  after  week,  like  guests  unbidden. 

And  many  a  time  the  deep  snows  felU 
In  the  dark  months  of  winter  weather 

And  quite  shut  in  our  mountain  delU 
We,  and  our  lonely  flock  together. 

We  had  a  little  flock  of  sheep, 

I  herded  them  both  night  and  morning; 
My  mother  in  the  house  did  keep, 

Her  busy  wheel  for  ever  turning. 

What  joy  it  was,  as  I  brought  them  round. 
Into  their  pen,  at  nightfall  darkling. 

To  hear  that  old  wheel's  droning  sound. 
And  see  the  cheerful  wood-fire  »p*»-fc^i««» » 


On  stilly  eves,  beside  my  flock. 

The  sounds  I  heard  will  haunt  me  ever. 
The  eagle  rising  from  the  rock. 

The  wiod-bome  roaring  of  the  river: 

The  gathering  of  the  coming  stomv 

like  lar-oflr  angry  giants  talking ; 
The  grey  mist  like  a  ghostly  fonn 

Over  the  ridgy  mountain  stalking ! 

I  saw,  I  heard,  I  loved  them  all ; 

My  days  and  nights  were  never  weaiy. 
Though  many  a  passing  guest  would  call 

My  life  fi>rlora,  those  mountains  dreary. 

Would  I  were  back  among  the  hills ; 

Could  see  the  heath,  and  scent  the  gowan. 
Would  I  could  hear  those  sounding  rills. 

And  sit  beneath  the  lonely  rowan ! 

But  our  little  flock  of  sheep  are  gone. 
Like  snowy  clouds  in  moonlight  fljring ; 

And  my  mother  lies  'neath  the  chorchyard 
With  long,  dry  bent-grass  round  her  sighing! 


•I 
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PILGRIMS. 

With  hoary  hair,  and  bent  with  age. 
He  goes  forth  on  his  pilgrimage. 
An  old  man  from  his  Ibrest^^ell, 
With  sandalled  feet,  and  scallop  shell ; 
His  sight  b  dim,  his  steps  are  slow. 
And  pain  and  hardship  must  he  know. 
An  old,  way-faring  man,  alone, 
And  yet  his  spirit  bears  him  on. 
For  what?  the  holy  place  to  see ; 
To  kneel  upon  Mount  Calvary, 
Golgotha's  dreary  bound  to  trace. 
To  traverse  every  desert  place, 
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In  which  th«  Saviour  trod  of  yore ; 
For  thii  he  heareth  travail  tore, 
Hunger  and  wearineai  and  pain, 
Nor  longeth  for  hit  home  again ! 
Now  we  another  pilgrim,  gay, 
And  heartiome  as  a  mom  in  May ; 
Young,  beautiful,  and  bnve.  and  elrong, 
Aa  a  wild  stag  he  bounds  along ; 
Mountains  his  path  may  not  impede ; 
The  winds  end  waters  serve  his  need. 
He  is  a  pilgrim  bound  to  see 
All  the  old  lands  of  poesy ; 
At  antique  cross  and  altar-stone. 
And  where  dim  pagan  rites  were  done; 
In  grovee ;  by  springs ;  on  mountains  hoar ; 
In  classic  vale;  by  classic  shore; 
Where  wise  men  walked ;  where  brave  men  fell ; 
Or  tale  of  love  hath  left  its  spell. 
It  matten  not  —  his  foot  is  there, 
Joyful  to  breathe  of  classic  air  ; 
Joyful  on  classic  forms  to  gaze. 
And  call  beck  light  from  ancient  days.  — 
It  ii  a  fond  and  ardent  quest. 
And  leavea  its  pilgrim  ill  at  rest! 

Behold,  once  more !  —  From  youth  to  age 
Man  goeth  on  a  pilgrimage; 
Or  rich  or  poor,  unwise  or  wise. 
Before  each  one  this  journey  lies; 
T  is  to  a  land  afar,  unknown, 
Tet  where  the  great  of  old  are  gone, 
Poet  and  patriot,  sage  and  seer ; 
All  whom  we  wturship  or  revere  ; 
This  awful  pilgrimage  have  made,  — 
Have  passed  to  the  dim  land  of  shade. 
Youth,  with  his  radiant  locks,  is  there ; 
And  old  men  with  their  silver  hair  ; 
And  children  sportive  in  their  glee ; — 
A  strange  and  countless  company ! 
Ne*er  on  that  land  gazed  human  eyes ; 
Man's  science  hath  not  traced  its  skies. 
Nor  mortal  traveller  e*er  brought  back 
Chart  of  that  journey's  fearful  track. 

ThoQ  art  a  pilgrim  to  that  shore,  — 
like  them,  thou  canst  return  no  more ! 
Oh,  gird  thee,  for  thou  needest  strength 
For  the  way's  peril  as  its  length ! 
Oh,  fiiint  not  by  the  way,  nor  heed 
Dangers  nor  lures,  nor  check  thy  speed ; 
So  God  be  with  thee,  pilgrim  blessed, 
Tboa  joumeyest  to  the  Land  or  Rut! 


COWSLIPS. 

Nat,  tell  me  not  of  Austral  flowen. 
Or  purple  bells  from  Persia  bowers, 
The  cowslip  of  this  land  of  ours, 

Is  dearer  far  to  me! 
This  flower  in  other  years  I  knew ! 
I  know  the  fields  wherein  it  grew, 
With  violets  white  and  violetB  blue, 

Beneath  the  garden-tree! 
17» 


I  never  see  these  flowers  but  they 
Send  back  my  memory  far  Rway^ 
To  years  long  past,  and  many  a  day 

Else  perished  long  ago! 
They  bring  my  childhood's  years  again  ^ 
Our  garden-fence,  I  see  it  plain. 
With  ficaries  like  a  golden  rain 

Showered  on  the  earth  below. 

A  happy  child,  I  leap,  I  run. 

And  memories  come  back,  one  by  one, 

Like  swallows  with  the  summer's  sun. 

To  their  old  haunts  of  joy! 
A  happy  child,  once  more  I  stand. 
With  my  kind  sister  hand  in  hand. 
And  hear  those  tones  so  sweet,  so  bland. 

That  never  brought  annoy! 

• 

I  hear  again  my  mother's  wheel, 

Her  hand  upon  my  head  I  feel ; 

Her  kiss,  which  every  grief  could  heal, 

Is  on  my  cheek  even  now; 
I  see  the  dial  over-head; 
I  see  the  porch  o'er  which  was  led, 
The  pyracantha  green  and  red. 

And  jessamine's  slender  bough. 

I  see  the  garden-thicket's  shade. 
Where  all  the  summer  long  we  played, 
AikI  gardens  set,  and  houses  made) 

Our  early  work  and  late ; 
Our  little  gardens,  side  by  side. 
Each  bordered  round  with  London-pride, 
Some  six  feet  long,  and  three  feet  wide. 

To  us  a  large  estate! 

The  apple  and  the  dannon  trees; 
The  cottage-shelter  for  our  bees ; 
I  see  them  —  and  beyond  all  theie, 

A  something  dearer  still; 
I  see  an  eye  serenely  blue, 
A  cheek  of  girlhood's  freshest  hue, 
A  buoyant  heart,  a  spirit  true, 

Alike  in  good  and  ill. 

Sweet  Sister,  thou  wert  all  to  me, 
And  I,  sufficient  friend  for  thee :  — 
Where  was  a  happier  twain  than  we, 

Who  had  no  mate  beside? 
Like  wayside  flowen  in  merry  May, 
Our  pleasures  round  about  us  lay;  — 
A  joyful  morning  had  our  day, 

Whate'er  our  eve  betide ! 


THE  INDIAN  BIRD 

A  mAiden  had  an  Indian  bird. 
And  she  kept  it  in  her  bower ; 
The  sweetest  bird  that  e'er  was  seenr- 
Its  feathers  were  of  the  light  sea-green. 
And  its  eye  had  a  mild  intelligence, 
As  if  it  were  gifled  with  human  sense: 
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In  the  English  tongue  it  had  no  name. 
But  a  gentle  thing  it  wa%  and  tame, 
And  at  the  maiden's  call  it  came : 

And  thus  it  snng  one  twilight  hour, 
In  a  wild  tone  so  sweet  and  low, 
As  made  a  luxury  of  woe. 

"The  nest  was  made  of  the  silver  mossy 

And  was  built  in  the  nutmeg  tree, 
Far  in  an  ancient  forest  shade, 

That  sprung  when  the  very  world  was  made, 

In  an  Indian  isle  beyond  the  sea. 

**  There  were  four  of  us  in  the  little  nest, 
And  upder  oar  mother's  wings  we  lay ; 
And  the  fathcTt  the  nutmeg  leaves  among, 
To  the  rising  moon  he  sat  and  sung  — 
For  he  sung  both  night  and  day. 

'*  And  oh,  he  sang  so  sweetly. 

The  very  winds  were  hushed! 
And  the  elephant  hunters  all  drew  near, 
in  joy  that  wondrous  song  to  hear. 

That  like  wild  waters  gushed. 

**  And  the  little  creatures  of  the  wood 

To  hear  it  had  a  great  delight, 
All  but  the  wild  wolf-cat,  that  prowls 

To  seek  his  prey  at  night 

**  The  wild  wolf-cat  of  the  mountains  old. 

He  stole  to  that  tree  of  ours  — 
All  silently  he  stole  at  night. 

Like  the  green  snake  'mong  the  flowers. 

**  His  eyes  were  like  two  dismal  fires. 

His  back  was  dusky  grey ; 
And  he  seized  our  father  while  he  sung. 

Then  bounded  with  him  away! 

'*  Wild  was  the  cry  the  father  gave. 

Till  the  midnight  forest  rang; 
And  *0h !'  said  the  kindly  hunters  then, 
*  Some  savage  creature,  from  its  den 
Hath  pounced  upon  that  gentle  bird. 

And  seized  it  as  it  sang!* 

**  All  wearily  passed  that  woful  night 

With  our  poor  mother's  wail; 
And  we  watched,  from  out  our  little  nest, 
The  great  round  moon  go  down  to  rest. 

And  the  little  stars  grow  pale. 

«  And  then  I  felt  our  mother's  heart 

Flutter,  as  in  a  wild  surprise ; 
And  we  saw  from  a  leafy  bough  above. 

The  basilisk-snake,  with  its  stony  eyes. 

"  It  lay  on  the  bough  like  a  bamboo  rod. 
All  freckled  and  barred  with  green  and  brown; 

And  the  terrible  light  of  its  freezing  eyes 
Through  the  nutmeg  boughs  came  down. 

**  And  lithely  towards  the  little  nest 

It  slid,  and  nearer  it  drew. 
And  its  poisonous  breath,  like  a  stifling  cloud, 

Mong  the  nutmeg  leaves  it  threw. 


*<  Ah  me !  and  I  felt  our  mother's  hear^ 

As  it  beat  in  awful  fear. 
And  she  gave  a  cry  that  any  beast 

But  the  basilisk-snake  had  been  woe  to  hew. 


**  But  he  spared  her  not  ibr  her  beaatiliil 

He  spared  her  not  for  her  cry ; 
And  the  silence  of  death  came  down  on  the 

That  had  rung  with  her  agony. 

"And  there  we  lay,  four  lonely  ones ! 

That  live-long  day,  and  pined,  and  pined  ; 
And  dismally  through  the  forest-treea 

Went  by  the  moaning  wind. 

**  We  watched  the  dreary  stars  oome  oo^ 
And  the  pitiless  moon  come  ap  the  sky. 

And  many  a  dreadful  sound  we  heard  — > 
The  serpent's  hiss  and  the  jackal's  cry. 

And  then  a  hush  of  downy  winga 
The  nutmeg  tree  went  by. 

**  And  ever  and  ever  that  dreamy  sound. 
For  a  long,  long  hour  we  heard ; 

And  then  the  eyes  so  terrible. 

And  the  hooked  beak,  we  knew  them  well. 
Of  the  cruel  dragon-bird ! 

**  We  were  his  prey ;  and  then  there  came 

In  the  light  of  the  morning  sun. 
The  giant  eagle  from  the  rock ; 
He  swooped  on  the  nest  with  a  heavy 

And  left  but  me,  the  lonely  one ! 

**Oh  sorrow  comes  to  the  feeble  thing. 

And  I  was  feeble  as  oould  he  f 
And  next  the  arrowy  lightning  came. 

And  smote  our  nutmeg  tree. 

*'  Down  went  the  tree ;  down  went  the 
And  I  had  soon  been  dead  of  cold. 

But  that  a  Braroin  passing  by. 

Beheld  me  with  his  kindly  eye: 

He  bore  me  thence,  and  for  a  space 

He  kept  me  in  a  holy  place. 
Within  a  little  cage  of  gold. 

"The  Bramin's  daughter  tended  me, 

A  gentle  maid  and  beautiful; 
And  all  day  long  to  roe  she  sung, 
And  all  around  my  cage  she  hung 

The  large  white-lily  fresh  and  cool. 

*<And  so  I  lived,  —  in  joy  I  lived; 

And  when  my  wings  were  strong; 
She  placed  me  in  a  banyan  tree. 
Of  her  sweet  will  to  set  me  free. 

For  the  Bramin  doth  no  creature  wrong. 

**  But  I  could  not  leave  that  kind  old  man 
I  oould  not  leave  that  maiden  bright: 

And  so  my  little  nest  I  built 

Beneath  their  temple's  roof,  and  dwelt 

Among  sweet  flowers  and  all  fair  things 

The  Indian  people's  oflTerings; 
And  me  she  called  her  'soul's  delight. 

In  that  land's  speech  a  loving  name ; 

And  thenceforth  it  my  name  became. 
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"  Bot  bloody  war  wai  in  the  land ; 

The  old  man  and  the  maid  were  tlain ; 
The  precious  thing;!  were  borne  away  •» 
A  niineo  heap  the  temple  lay. 

And  I  am'mg  the  spoil  was  ta'en. 

-  They  said  I  was  an  idol  bird, 
That  I  had  been  enshrined  there. 

And  that  the  people  worshipped  me, 
And  that  my  gentle  maiden  iair 

Was  priestess  to  the  sea-green  bird! 

"T  was  &Ue !— yet  thus  they  all  averred, 

And  in  the  city  I  was  sold 

For  a  great  price  in  counted  gold. 

Thy  merchant-father  purchased  me. 

And  I  was  home  across  the  sea; 

Thou  know'st  the  rest — I  am  not  lad ; 

With  thee,  sweet  maiden,  all  are  glad !" 


THE  CHILDR£N*S  WISH. 

Oh  for  an  old,  grey  traveller. 

By  our  winter  fire  to  be, 
To  tell  'js  of  each  foreign  shore. 
Of  sunny  seas  and  mountains  hoar, 

Which  we  can  never  see! 

To  tell  us  of  those  regions  stem. 
Covered  with  frost  and  snow, 
>Vhere,  not  the  hardy  fir  can  bear 
The  bitter  cold  of  that  northern  air, — 
'Mong  the  dwarfish  Esquimaux ! 

Or  where,  on  the  high  and  snowy  ridge 

Of  the  Dofrine  mountains  cold. 
The  patient  rein-deer  draws  the  sledge. 
With  rattling  hooA,  along  the  ledge 
Of  mountains  wild  and  old ! 

Or,  if  that  ancient  traveller 

Had  gone  o*er  the  hills  of  Spain, 
Of  other  scenes  he  would  proudly  speak. 
Than  icy  seas  and  mountains  bleak ; 
And  a  weaiy  way  of  pain. 

He  would  tell  of  green  and  sunny  vales, 

Thick  woods  and  waters  clear, 
Of  singing  birds,  and  summer  skies. 
And  peasant  girls  with  merry  eyes. 
And  the  dark-browed  muleteer ! 

Or,  think  if  he  had  been  at  Rome, 

And  in  Sl  Peter's  stood. 
And  seen  each  venerable  place. 
Built,  when  the  old,  heroic  race 

Of  Rome  wss  great  and  good ! 

And  more,  if  he  had  voyaged  o*er 

The  bright  blue  Grecian  sea, 
'Mong  isles  where  the  white-lily  grows. 
And  the  gum-cistus  and  the  rose. 
The  bay  and  olive  tree! 

And  had  felt  on  old  Parnassus*  top 
The  pleasant  breezes  blow ; 


In  Athens  dwelt  a  long,  long  time, 
And  noted  all  of  that  fair  clime, 
Which  we  so  long  to  know. 

And  then,  as  he  grew  old  ana  wise, 

He  should  go  to  Palestine, 
And  in  the  Holy  City  dwell. 
Till,  like  his  home,  he  knew  it  well, 

With  the  Bible,  line  by  line. 

He  should  have  stood  on  Lebanon, 

Beneath  the  Cedar's  shade ; 
And,  with  a  meek  and  holy  heart. 
On  the  Mount  of  Olives  sate  apart. 

And  by  the  Jordan  strayed. 

And  have  travelled  on  where  Babylon 

Lay  like  a  desert  heap. 
Where  the  pale  hyacinth  grows  alone, 
And  where  beneath  the  ruined  stone 

The  bright,  green  lizards  creep ! 

And  if,  the  great  world  round  about. 

Through  flowery  Hindostan; 
To  the  Western  Worid ;  to  the  Soathera  Cape^ 
Where  dwell  the  zebra  and  the  ape. 

Had  gone  this  pleasant  man. 

What  tales  he  would  tell  on  winter  nights ! 

Of  Indian  hunten  grim, 
As  they  sit  in  the  pine-bark  wigwam's  bound, 
While  the  hungry  wolf  is  barking  round, 

In  the  midnight  ibrest  dim. 


Or  how  they  meet  by  the  council  fire, 

Wearing  the  hen-hawk's  feather. 
To  hear  some  famous  Sagum's  **  talk. 
To  see  them  bury  the  tomahawk, 
And  smoke  the  pipe  together. 
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Or  of  the  bloody  Indian  wars. 

When  'neath  each  fbreet-tree 
Was  done  some  fell  deed  of  alTright, 
And  the  war-whoop  rang  at  dead  of  night. 

Through  the  wild  woods  dismally. 

He  would  tell  of  dim  and  savage  ooasla, 
Of  shipwrecks  dark  and  dread ; 

Of  oorel  reefs  in  sleeping  seas ; 

Of  bright  isles  of  the  Hesperides  — 
And  more  than  we  have  read ! 

And  oh,  that  such  old  man  were  here, 
With  his  wise  and  travelled  look. 

With  thought,  like  deep  exhaustless  springs ; 

And  a.merooiy  full  of  wondrous  things. 
Like  a  glorious  picture-book ! 


THE  ENGLISH  MOTHER 

An  English  matron  sate  at  eve 

Beneath  the  stately  tree 
That  grew  before  her  husband's  hall, 

With  her  young  son  at  her  knee : 
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All  green  and  ancient  were  the  woodi 

That  grew  around  their  home. 
And  old  and  quaint  armorial  stonea 

Adorned  their  stately  dome : 
And  *mid  dark  trees,  a  little  church 

ItB  holy  form  displayed, 
Within  whose  deep  and  quiet  vaults 

Their  noble  dead  were  laid. 
The  boy  turned  up  his  eager  eyes 

To  his  mother,  as  she  told 
Of  the  proud  race  from  whom  he  sprung, 

And  their  achievements  old. 
"  My  son,  the  legend  of  our  house. 

Is  simply  'Trust  in  God,' 
And  none  unwoi'thy  of  such  trust. 

Within  its  halls  have  trod. 
The  blood  of  thy  heroic  line 

Has  reddened  many  a  field, 
And  trophies  of  the  fights  they  won 

Are  blazoned  on  thy  shield ; 
The  banners  which  they  bore  away. 

All  soiled  and  torn  and  red, 
Are  mouldering  in  yon  holy  pile, 

Above  the  warrior  dead  ; 
And  many  an  ancient  coat  of  mail. 

And  plumed  helm  and  sword, 
All  proved  in  some  heroic  cause. 

Within  thy  home  are  stored. 
Thou  bear'st  the  noble  name  they  bore. 

Their  blood  is  in  thy  veins. 
And  much  thy  worthy  sires  have  done. 

But  more  for  thee  remains. 
They  shrunk  not  in  the  dreadful  hour 

Of  persecution's  scathe, 
And  some  'mid  bonds  and  some  'mid  fire, 

Maintained  their  righteous  faith. 
Thou  must  not  shrink,  thou  must  not  fear. 

Nor  e'er  belie  their  trust, 
For  God  who  brought  the  mighty  low, 

He  raised  them  from  the  dust 
And  in  our  dangerous  hour  of  pride, 

When  honours  gird  us  round, 
Alas !  the  boasted  strength  of  man 

Is  often  weakest  found ; 
And  they  who  put  their  trust  in  heaven, 

'Mid  darkness  and  dismay. 
Too  soon  forget  the  God  they  sought. 

When  fear  nas  passed  away. 
7  he  hour  of  chiefest  danger  now 

Is  nigh — sq  heaven  thee  guide! — 
Prosperity  vrill  try  thee,  boy, 

As  ne'er  thy  sires  were  tried !— > 
And  oh,  unworthy  of  thy  sires. 

Not  hero  couldst  thou  find  rest ; 
Thou  might'st  not  stand  beneath  these  trees, 

Were  thine  a  guilty  breast ; 
These  ancient  walls,  yon  holy  fane. 

This  green  and  stately  tree, 
Couldst  thou  disgrace  thy  noble  name. 

Would  speak  reproach  to  thee !" 

Again  the  boy  looked  in  her  face, 
His  bright  eyes  dimmed  with  tears, 


And  '*  Not  unworthy  of  my  sires. 
Shall  be  my  manhood  yean  !*' 

Said  he,  in  a  proud,  but  artless  tone, 
And  his  mother  kissed  his  brow 

And  said,  **  I  trust  in  God  that  none 

Of  thy  noble  sires  in  the  ages  gone. 
Had  a  nobler  son  than  thoa !" 


THE    DEPARTED. 

**  From  the  woods  and  the  summer  fielda  hA  is  gaatt 
With  his  merry  laugh  and  his  sunny  brow ! 

The  garden  looks  dim  and  the  house  is  lone. 
Where,  dearest  mother,  is  he  wandering  nowP 

**  He  is  gone  in  a  brighter  home  to  dwell. 

With  beautiful  creatures  all  love  and  joy. 
Where  death  comes  not,  and  no  sad  farewell 

With  its  parting  tone  can  his  bliss  alloy. 
He  is  gone  to  a  happier  home  than  oun. 

Beneath  the  light  of  more  radiant  skiea. 
And  his  path  is  bright  with  more  lovely  flowers 

Than  in  the  sweet  summer  e'er  met  thine  eyes. 

**  Thou  wilt  meet  him  no  more  in  the  fielda  of  eardi 

For  the  pleasant  days  of  his  life  are  o'er. 
And  the  joyful  peals  of  his  laughing  minh 

Will  ring  from  our  evening  hearth  no  more. 
Thou  wilt  see  him  no  more  as  he  used  to  be ; 

"Thou  wilt  sleep  by  his  cide  no  more  at  night , 
Nor  with  thee  again  will  he  bend  the  knee. 

And  his  evening-prayer  with  thine  unite  V* 

**  Mother,  his  cheeks  are  cold  and  pale. 
His  eyes  are  closed,  yet  he  does  not  sleeps 

For  he  wakens  not  at  my  earnest  call ; — 
Is  it  death,  dear  mother, — that  reet  so  deep  T 

**  My  child,  his  sleep  is  the  sleep  of  death ; 

Yet  we  may  not  deem  it  a  darkened  lot. 
And  his  spirit,  more  pure  than  the  breezes*  breath. 

May  be  wandering  near,  though  we  know  it  not! 
And  wish  him  not  back,  thou  lonely  child. 

Though  we  miss  his  love,  and  his  pleasant  Toioe^^ 
Thou  wilt  soon  to  thy  loss  be  reconciled. 

And  again  in  the  summer-woods  rejoice. 

"  He  dwells  where  the  fields  can  never  fade. 

Where  night  comes  not,  nor  day  is  dim ; 
Where  the  glory  of  God  is  the  sun,  and  the  shade 

Is  the  shadowing  wing  of  the  cherubim. 
And  oh !  in  yon  bright  and  happy  land, 

Thou  again  mayst  his  sunny  beauty  see. 
And  bear  his  voice,  'mid  a  joyful  bond. 

From  the  shades  of  death  as  it  welcomea  thee  !** 


A  POETICAL  CHAPTER  ON  TAILS. 

One  evening  three  boys  did  their  father  assail. 
With  "  tell  us  a  tale,  papa,  tell  us  a  tale  !** 
*•  A  tale  ?"  said  their  father,  '<  Oh  yea !  yon  ohall 
That  a  tale  of  all  tails  it  this  evening  shall  be,* 
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A  tele  having  roferenoe  to  all  taih  whatever, 
Of  air  or  of  ocean,  of  field  or  of  river ! 
Fint  the  tail  of  a  cat,~iiow  thii  tail  can  eipren 
All  pawons,  all  humours,  than  language  no  leM.*' 
*  Oh,  you  're  joking,  papa,"  cried  at  once  all  the  three, 
*'  Youn  are  tails  with  an  t,  and  not  teles  with  an  e/*' 
**  Well,  well.*'  said  their  father.  "  I  shall  be  surprised, 
If  my  tails  with  an  t  in  the  end  are  despised ; 
So.  sirs,  I  *ll  proceed :  now  this  tail,  as  I  said. 
Expresses  what  moves  her  in  heart  or  in  head. 
Is  she  pleased — yon  know  it  is  quiet,  no  doubt ; 
In  she  angry — you  know  how  she  wags  it  about; 
Would  she  coax  yon»— she  rubs,  and  she  puns,  and 

her  tail. 
With  her  beck  at  right  angles,  she  lifts  like  a  rail ; 
Then  the  tail  of  a  dog,— you  need  hardly  be  told. 
What  tales  this  same  teil  of  a  dog  can  unfold. 
In  his  joy  how  he  wags  it — from  turnspit  to  hound ; 
In  his  trouble,  poor  rogue !  bow  it  droops  to  the  ground. 
Then  the  tails  of  the  hone  and  the  cow,  need  I  say ! 
What  useful  and  excellent  fly-traps  are  they? 
But  away !  and  the  hot  sandy  deserts  exploring. 
Do  you  hear  how  the  terrible  lion  is  roaring ! 
And  see  in  the  thicket  his  fiery  eye  flashing, 
And  his  furious  tail  on  his  tewny  sides  lashing ! 
Tee.  he  is  the  king  of  all  beaste,  and  can  send 
Most  marvellous  power  to  his  very  tail's  end. 
The  same  with  the  tiger — and  so  of  each  kind. 
The  teil  is  a  capitel  index  of  mind. 
Tlien  the  tail  of  the  rattlo'snake — should  jroa  not  fear 
Ite  dry,  husky  sound  in  the  forest  to  hear  ? 
Suppose  you  were  sleeping,  the  tree-roots  your  bed. 
And  this  terrible  monster  had  crept  to  your  head. 
And  his  tail  should  awake  you, — I  'm  sure  you  'd  be 

glad 
That  a  tail  with  a  larum  the  rattle-enake  had. 
Apropos  of  the  snake — you  've  heard,  I  dare  say. 
Of  the  wasp  and  the  hornet,  and  such  things  as  Ihey ; 
Of  a  venomous  weapon  they  carry  about. 
And  moreover,  you  all  know,  1  make  not  a  doubt, 
Tliat  't  is  placed  in  the  tail,  which  same  venomons 

thing 
The  wise  of  all  nations  have  christened  a  sting ; 
But  the  tail  of  a  bird  for  no  mischief  is  sent; 
A  most  scientific,  and  good  instrument. 
Constructed,  indeed,  on  an  excellent  plan. 
Light,  flexible  too,  and  spread  out  like  a  fan; 
"T  is  ballast  and  rudder,  which  ill  he  could  spare, 
And  a  buoy  to  keep  up  the  small  creature  in  air. 
Of  the  ostrich,  the  tail  is  an  elegant  thing. 
Which  is  not  despised  by  the  mightiest  king, 


And  the  handsomest  ladies  I  often  have  heard. 
Give  a  mcmstrous  price  for  the  teil^of  this  bird ; 
Then  the  sweet  bird  of  Paradise— don't  you  remem- 
ber 
The  beautiful  creature  we  saw  last  November, 
With  his  banner-like  teil,  that  gracefully  spread. 
And  was  seen  like  a  glory  encircling  his  head  7 
Of  that  of  the  peacock  no  word  will  I  say. 
The  thing  is  so  common,  you  see  it  each  day. 
And  now  your  attention  to  change  I  could  wish 
To  a  difibrent  tail — even  that  of  a  fish ; 
And  no  less  than  the  teil  of  the  bird  is  this  made 
With  wonderful  knowledge  the  creature  to  aid. 
"T  is  his  helm,  and  with  it  no  more  could  he  keep^ 
Than  a  ship  without  rudder  his  place  in  the  deep, 
And  the  wisest  philosophers  all  have  decided. 
That  no  fitter  instrument  could  be  provided. 
That  the  shark,  my  dear  boys,  has  a  tail,  without  doubt, 
From  some  book  or  other  you  've  long  since  made  out ; 
And  you  know  how  it  puts,  without  hesitetion, 
The  crew  of  a  ship  into  great  consternation. 
When  he  flaps  down  his  tail  on  the  deck,  and  no 

wonder, "'' 
For,  like  a  sledge-hammer,  it  falleth  in  thunder; 
And  lest  that  its  force  'gainst  the  ship  should  prevail 
The  first  thing  they  do,  is  to  chop  off  its  tail ! 
Besides  there  are  others, — the  monkey's  tail ;  you 
Know  weU  what  a  monkey  with  his  teil  can  do. 
And  have  we  forgotten  the  beaver !  it  yields 
The  poor,  patient  creature  great  help  when  he  builds, 
"T  is  the  wagon  he  draws  his  materials  upon. 
"T  is  the  trowel  to  finish  his  work  when  't  is  done. 
Of  the  fox,  too,  in  Norway,  you*ve  heard,  without  fail, 
How  he  angles  for  crabs  with  his  great  bushy  taiU 
And  there  is  the  pigteil  that  gentlemen  wore. 
With  ite  various  fashions,  about  half  a  score. 
And  the  great  cat-o'-nine  tails !  Uiat  terrible  beast. 
Has  made  itself  &mous  by  ite  tails,  at  least 
And  the  tail  of  a  comet!  that  tail,  in  ite  strength, 
Extending  some  thousands  of  miles  in  ite  length. 
Is  nothing  to  laugh  at ;  a  most  awful  thing, 
That  could  sweep  down  the  world  with  ite  terrible 

swing! 
And  ifow  since  we've  conned  over  bird,  beast,  and  fish. 
What  greater  amusement,  my  boys,  could  you  wish? 
But  the  next  time,  however,  I  think  we  must  try 
For  some  nobler  subject  than  tails  with  an  t ; 
And  so,  good  night  to  each  one,  now  this  the  last  line 

is — 
And  the  book  and  the  chapter  shall  here  have  their 

FINIS. 
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THE  VOYAGE  WITH  THE  NAUTILUS. 

I  MADE  myself  a  littJe  boat, 

Ai  trim  aa  trim  oould  be, 
A  little  boat  out  of  a  great  pearl  thell, 

That  waa  found' in  the  Indian 


I  mode  my  masts  of  wild  sea  rush* 

That  grew  on  a  secret  shore  \ 
And  the  scarlet  plume  of  the  halqn>n4Hid, 

Was  the  pleasant  flag  I  bore. 

I  took  for  my  sails  the  butterfly's  wings, 

For  my  ropes  the  spider's  line ; 
And  that  mariner  old,  the  Nautilus, 

To  steer  me  over  the  brine. 

For  he  crossed  the  sea  six  thousand  yean. 
And  he  knew  each'isle  and  bay ; 

And  I  thought  that  we,  in  my  little  boat* 
Could  merrily  steer  away. 

The  stores  I  took  were  plentiful : 

The  dew  as  it  sweetly  fell ; 
And  the  honey-combs  that  were  hoarded  up 

In  the  wild  bees'  summer  ceU. 

■*  Now  steer  away,  thou  helmsman  good, 

Over  the  waters  free; 
To  the  charmed  isle  of  the  seven  kings, 

That  lies  in  the  midmost  sea  V 

He  spread  the  sail,  he  took  the  helm ; 

And  long  ere  ever  I  wist. 
We  had  sailed  a  league,  we  reached  the  isl« 

That  lay  in  the  goklen  mist 

The  charmed  isle  of  the  eeven  kings, 
"T  is  a  place  of  wondrous  spell ! 

But  all  that  happ'd  unto  me  there 
In  a  printed  book  I  '11  telL 

**  Now,"  said  I  one  day  to  the  Nautilusp 

As  we  stood  on  the  strand, 
**  Unmoor  my  ship,  thou  helmsman  good. 

And  steer  me  back  to  land. 

**  For  my  mother  I  know  is  sick  at  heart. 

And  longs  my  fiice  to  see ; 
What  ails  thee  now,  thou  Nautilus, 

Art  slow  to  sail  with  me  ? 
Up — do  my  will  —  the  wind  is  fresh. 

To  set  the  vevel  free !" 


He  tnm'd  the  helm,  and  away  w  aaii^ 
Away  towards  ttie  setting  san : 

The  flying-fiih  were  swift  on  tiie  winf  , 
But  we  outsped  each  one. 


And  on  we  went  fiir  seven  days. 
Seven  days  without  a  night ; 

And  we  fbllow'd  the  sun  still  on  and 
In  the  gk)w  of  his  setting  light. 

Down  and  down  went  the  setting  sunt 
And  down  and  down  went  we ; 

T  was  a  glorious  sail  for  seven  daya. 
On  a  smooth,  descending  sea. 

**  Good  friend."  said  I  to  the  Nautiloa, 
"  Can  this  the  right  couree  be  ? 

And  shall  we  come  again  to  land  f  "* 
But  aniwer  none  made  he. 

So  on  we  went ;  but  soon  I  heaid 
A  sound,  as  when  winds  blow. 

And  waters  wild  are  tumbled  down 
Into  a  gulf  below. 


And  on  and  on  flew  the  little  bark. 

As  a  fiend  her  course  did  nige; 
And  I  saw,  in  a  moment,  we  must  hang 

Upon  the  ocean's  verge. 

I  snalch'd  down  the  sails,  I  snapp'd  the  npai^ 

I  broke  the  masts  in  twain ; 
But  on  flew  the  bark,  and  against  the  rocka 

Like  a  living  thing  did  atraiik 

-  Thou  hast  steer'd  us  wrong,  thou  helmsman  vile!" 

Said  P  to  the  Nautilus  bold , 
'*  We  shall  shoot  down  the  gulf!  we  're  dead 
both! 

Dost  know  what  a  couise  we  hold  V* 

And  I  seized  the  helm  with  a  sudden  jerk. 

And  we  wheel'd  round  like  a  bird  ; 
But  I  saw  the  gulf  of  eternity. 

And  the  tideless  waves  I  heard.  • 

**  Good  master,"  said  the  Nautilus^ 

**  I  thought  you  might  desire. 
To  have  some  wondrous  things  to  tell. 

Beside  your  mother's  fire. 

f 


**  What's  sailing  on  a  summer 
As  well  sail  on  a  pool! 

Oh,  but  I  know  a  thousand  things 
That  are  wild  and  beautiful ! 
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'  yoQ  pUaie  to  Me  them  now, 
re  but  to  my  Che  word—" 
done  r*  nid  I  to  the  NautUoi^ 
'11  throw  thee  overboerd. 

lone  r*  laid  I.  '*  thou  mariDor  old. 
teer  me  back  to  land/* 
r  word  ipake  the  Nautilui, 
ok  the  helm  in  hand. 

1  up  to  the  lady  moon, 
V8B  but  like  a  gtow- worm's  ipark; 
vet  a  atar  thooe  down  lo  us, 
igh  the  iky,  so  high  and  dark. 

I  had  no  mast,  we  had  no  ropes, 
Bvery  sail  was  rent; 
stores  I  brDught  from  the  charmed  isle, 
I  seyen  days'  sail  were  spent 


Nautilus  was  a  patient  thing, 
le  steer'd  with  all  his  might 
up>hill  sea,  and  he  never  slept, 
le  kept  the  course  aright. 

thrice  seven  nights  we  sail'd  and  sail'd : 
Dgth  I  saw  the  bay 
I  built  my  bark,  and  my  mother's  house, 
I  the  green  hills  where  it  lay. 

ell.***  said  I  to  the  Nautilus, 
leapt  to  the  shore: 
art  a  skilful  mariner, 
'11  sail  with  thee  no  more." 


DELICIiE  MARIS. 

,  when  I  was  a  thoughtless  child, 

ite  beneath  a  tree, 

e  a  little  running  stream, 

d  a  mariner  sate  by  me ; 

bus  he  spake :  —  **  For  seventy  years 

e  sail'd  upon  the  sea. 

u  thinkest  that  the  earth  is  fair, 
d  full  of  strange  delight; 
ittle  brook,  that  murmurs  by, 
j^lorious  in  thy  sight. 

•u  callest  yon  poor  butterfly 
rery  marvellous  thing, 
isten'st,  in  a  fond  amaze, 
ie§  the  morning  lark  doth  sing. 

a  speak'st  as  if  God  only  made 
ley^  and  hill,  and  tree, 
blame  thee  not,  thou  simple  child ! 
le  men  have  spoke  like  thee. 

glorious  are  the  ocean-fieldii, — 
land  you  're  trammell'd  round ; 
9  right,  and  on  the  lefl  llkewiBe, 
h  lie  forbidden  ground. 


*•  But  the  ooean-fields  are  firee  to  all* 

Where'er  they  list  to  go, 
With  the  heavens  above,  and  round  aboat» 

And  the  wide,  wide  sea  below. 

"Oh !  it  gladdeneth  much  my  very  aool 

The  smallest  ship  to  see ; 
For  I  know,  where'er  a  sail  is  spread, 

God  speaketh  audibly. 

*  Up  to  the  north,<— the  polar  north. 

With  the  whalers  did  I  go, 
'Mong  the  mountains  of  eternal  ice, 

To  the  land  of  the  thawless  snow. 

**  We  were  hemmed  in  by  icy  rocks. 
The  strength  of  man  was  vain ; 

But  at  once  the  arm  of  God  was  shown. 
The  rocks  were  rent  in  twain ! 

''The  sea  was  parted  for  Israel, 

The  great  Red  Sea,  of  yore. 
And  Moses,  and  the  Hebrew  n|ce. 

In  joy  went,  dry-shod,  o'er. 

**  And  a  miracle  as  great  was  wrought 

For  us  in  the  polar  sea. 
When  the  rocks  were  rent,  from  peak  to 

And  our  southern  course  was  free ! 

**  Yet,  amid  those  seas  eo  wild  and  stem, 
Where  roan  hath  Jefl  no  trace. 

The  sense  of  God  came  down  to  us. 
As  in  a  holy  place. 

"Great  kings  have  piled  up  pynnuda. 
And  built  them  temples  grand ; 

But  the  subliroest  temple  fiir 
Is  in  yon  northern  land. 

**  Its  pillars  are  of  the  adamant. 
By  a  thousand  winters  hew'd ; 

lis  priests  are  the  awful  silence. 
And  the  ancient  solitude  I 

-  And  then  we  sailed  to  the  tropic  seas. 

That  are  like  crystal  clear; 
Thou  wilt  marvel  much,  thou  little  child. 

Their  glorious  things  to  hear. 

*'  I  have  looked  down  to  those  ocean  depths 

Many  thousand  fathoms  low. 
And  seen,  like  woods  of  mighty  oak. 

The  trees  of  coral  gnm* . — 

**  The  red,  the  green,  and  the  beautiful 
Pale-branch'd  Uke  the  chrysolite. 

Which,  amid  the  sun-lit  waters,  spread 
Their  flowers  intensely  bright 

**  Some,  they  were  like  (he  lily  of  June, 

Or  the  rose  of  Fairy-land, 
Or  as  if  some  poet's  glorious  thought 

Had  inspired  a  sculptor's  hand. 

"  And  then  the  million  creatures  bright 
That  sporting,  went  and  came ! 

Heaven  knows,  but  I  think  in  Paradise 
It  must  have  been  the  same:<^ 
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«  When  *neath  the  trees  that  God  had  set, 

The  land  was  free  to  all; 
When  the  lion  gamboll'd  with  the  kid» 

The  great  ones  with  the  small. 

**  There  are  no  wastes  of  homing  sand. 

There 's  neither  heat  nor  cold ; 
And  there  doth  spring  the  diamond  mine. 

There  flow  the  veins  of  gold. 

**  There,  with  the  divers  of  the  East, 
Who  down  in  those  depths  have  been, 

I  've  conversed  of  the  marvels  strange, 
And  the  glories  they  had  seen. 

<*  And  thejr  say,  each  one,  not  halls  of  kings 

With  the  ocean-caves  can  vie, 
With  the  untrod  caves  of  the  carbuncle. 

Where  the  great  sea- treasures  lie. 

**  And  well  I  wot  it  must  be  so: 

Man  perteth  evermore 
The  miser-treasures  of  the  earth ; 

The  sea  hath  all  ite  store^ 

"Then  I*ve  crossed  the  line  full  fifteen  times, 
And  down  in  the  soutliera  sea 

I  've  seen  the  whales,  like  bounding  lambs, 
Leap  up, — the  strong,  the  free  .* — 

**  Leap  up,  the  creatures  that  God  had  made, 

To  people  the  isleless  main; 
They  have  no  bridle  in  their  jaws, 

And  on  their  necks  no  rein. 

**  But,  my  little  child,  thou  sittest  here, 

Still 'gazing  on  yon  stream. 
And  the  wondrous  things  that  I  have  told 

To  thee  are  as  a  dream; — 

*  But  to  me  they  are  as  living  thoughts, 

And  well  I  understand. 
Why  the  sublimest  sea  is  still 

More  glorious  than  the  land: 

"  For  when  at  first  the  world  awoke 

From  its  primeval  sleep; 
Not  on  the  land  the  Spirit  of  God 

Did  move,  but  on  the  deep!'* 


FLOW£RS. 

1. 

On  the  third  day  of  creation, 

Before  mankind  had  birth, 
Ten  thousand  thousand  flowers  sprang  ap, 
^   To  beautify  the  earth: 
From  the  rejoicing  earth  sprang  up 

Each  radiant,  bunting  bud ; 
And  God  looked  down,  at  eventide. 

And  saw  that  they  were  good. 
And  now,  as  then,  ten  thousand  flowers 

From  the  gracious  earth  outburst. 
And  every  flower  that  springeth  up 

Is  goodly  as  at  first: 


The  red  rose  is  the  red  rose  still ; 

And  from  the  lily's  cup 
An  odour,  fragrant  as  at  first. 

Like  frankincense  goes  np. — 
Oh,  flowers,  fair  shining  flowers;. 

Like  crowned  kings  ye  are ! 
Each,  in  the  nature  of  its  kind, 

Unchanging  as  a  star: — 
Empires  have  fallen  to  decay. 

Forgotten  e'en  in  name  — 
All  roan's  sublimest  works  decay. 

But  ye  are  still  the  same ! 

II. 

Te  flowers  — ye  little  flowers 

Were  witnesses  of  thinge. 
More  glorious  and  more  wondrous  &r 

Than  the  fall  and  rise  of  kings! — 
Ye,  in  the  vales  of  Paradise, 

Heard  how  the  mountains  rang. 
When  the  sons  of  God  did  shout  for  joy. 

And  the  stars  of  morning  rang ! 
Te  saw  the  creatures  of  the  earth* 

Ere  fear  was  felt,  or  pain ; 
Ye  saw  the  lion  with  the  Iamb 

Go  sporting  o'er  the  plain ! 
Ye  were  the  fifst  that  from  the  earth 

Sprang,  when  the  floods  were  dried. 
And  the  meek  dove  from  out  the  ark 

Went  wandering  far  and  wide ; — 
And  when  upon  Mount  Ararat 

The  floating  ark  was  stayed. 
And  the  freshnem  of  the  flowering  earth 

The  Patriarch  first  surveyed, — 
Ye  saw  across  the  heavens 

The  new-made  bended  bow, — 
Ye  heard  the  Eternal  bind  himsell^ 

Upon  its  glorious  show. 
That  never  more  the  waters  wild 

Should  rage  beyond  their  shore  ; 
That  harvest-time  and  time  of  seed 

Should  be  for  ever  more ! 

III. 

Oh  flowers !  sweet,  goodly  flowere ! 

Ye  were  loved,  in  times  of  old. 
And  better  worth  were  crowns  of  flowen 

Than  crowns  of  beaten  gold. 
They  wore  ye  at  the  marriage-feast. 

When  merry  pipes  were  blown ; 
And,  o'er  their  most  beloved  dead. 

Fit  emblems,  were  ye  strewn  * 
— ^The  poets  ever  loved  ye,  * 

For  in  their  souls  ye  wrought. 
Like  seas,  and  stars,  and  mountains  old. 

Enkindling  lofty  thought! 
But  greater  far  than  all  — 

Our  blessed  Lord  did  see 
How  beautiful  the  lilies  grew. 

In  the  fields  of  Galilee : — 
Consider  now  these  flowers,  he  said. 

They  toil  not,  neither  s]Mn. — 
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And  God,  hiiDMlf,  the  garment  made 

Which  thef  are  clothM  in ; — 
In  the  perfectneM  of  beaaty 

Each  wTeral  flower  ia  made, 
And  Solomon,  in  all  hif  pomp^ 

Was  not  like  them  arrayed  ; — 
They  are  but  of  the  field,  yet  God 

Hae  clothed  them  aa  ye  see  .*  — 
Oh,  how  much  more,  immortal  iOoIa» 

Will  he  not  care  for  ye! 


THE  SALE  OF  THE  PET  LAMB  OF  THE 
COTTAGE. 

Oh  !  poverty  is  a  weary  thing,  *t  ia  full  of  grief  and 
pain, 

It  boweth  down  the  heart  of  man,  and  dulls  his  can- 
ning brain, 

It  maketh  eyen  the  little  child  with  heavy  sighs 
complain! 

The  children  of  the  rich  man  have  not  their  bread  to 

win: 
They  hardly  know  how  labour  is  the  penalty  of  sin ; 
Even  as  the  lilies  of  the  field,  they  neither  toil  nor  spin. 

And  year  by  year,  as  life  wears  on,  no  wants  have 

they  to  bear ; 
In  all  the  luxury  of  the  earth  they  have  abundant 

share; 
They  walk  among  life's  pleasant  ways,  and  never 

know  a  care. 

The  children  of  the  poor  man  —  though  they  be 

young,  each  one, 
Eariy  in  the  morning  they  rise  up  before  the  rising  sun. 
And  scarcely  when  the  sun  is  set,  their  daily  task  is 

done. 

Few  things  have  they  to  call  their  own,  to  fill  their 

hearts  with  pride, — 
The  sunshine  of  the  summer's  day,  the  flowers  on 

the  highway  side. 
Or  their  own  free  companionship^  on  the  heathy  com- 

mom  wide. 

Hanger,  and  cold,  and  weariness,  these  are  a  frightful 
three; 

Bat  another  curse  there  is  beside,  that  darkens  po- 
verty:— 

It  may  not  have  one  thing  to  love,  how  small  soe*er 
it  be. 

A  thousand  flocks  were  on  the  hills  ~  a  thous&nd 

flocks,  and  more, — 
Feeding  in  sunshine  pleasantly, — they  were  the  rich 

man's  store ; 
rbere  was  the  while,  one  little  lamb,  beside  a  cottage 

door: 

A  Uttle  lamb  that  did  lie  down  with  the  children 
'neath  the  tree; 

That  ate,  meek  creature,  from  their  hands,  and  nes- 
tled to  their  knee ; 
18 


That  had  a  place  within  their  hearts,  as  one  of  the 
family. 

But  want,  even  as  an  armed  man,  came  down  upon 

their  shed. 
The  father  laboured  all  day  long,  that  his  children 

might  be  fed ; 
And,  one  by  one,  their  household  things,  were  sold 

to  buy  them  bread. 

That  father,  with  a  downcast  eye,  upon  his  thres- 
hold stood. 

Gaunt  poverty  each  pleasant  thought  had  in  his  heart 
subdued ; 

"  What  is  the  creature's  life  to  us  7"  said  he, « 't  vriU 
buy  us  food ! 

"  Ay,  though  the  children  weep  all  day,  and  with 

down-drooping  head 
Each  does  his  small  craft  mournfully !  ~  the  hungry 

must  be  fed ; 
And  that  which  has  a  price  to  bring,  must  go,  to  buy 

us  bread !" 

It  went— oh!  parting  has  a  pang  the  hardest  heart  to 

wring, 
But  the  tender  soul  of  a  little  child  with  fervent  lova 

doth  cling. 
With  love  that  hath  no  feignings  fidse,  unto  each 

gentle  thing! 

Therefore  most  sorrowful  it  was  those  children  small 

to  see. 
Most  sorrowful  to  hear  them  plead  fof  their  pet  so 

piteously ;  — 
"Oh!  mother  dear,  it  loveth  us;  and  what  beside 

have  we  h 

"Let's  take  him  to  the  broad,  green  hills,"  in  hia 

impotent  despair. 
Said  one  strong  boy,  *'  let 's  take  him  ofij  the  hills  are 

wide  and  fair ; 
I  know  a  little  hiding-place,  and  we  will  keep  him 

there !" 

T  was  vain ! — they  took  the  little  lamb,  and  straight- 
way tied  him  down. 

With  a  strong  cord  they  tied  him  fast ; — and  o'er  the 
common  brown. 

And  o'er  the  hot  and  flinty  roads,  they  took  him  to 
the  town. 

The  little  children  through  that  day,  and  throughout 

all  the  morrow 
From  everything  about  the  house  a  moumlbl  thought 

did  borrow ; 
The  very  bread  they  had  to  eat  was  food  unto  their 

sorrow!  — 

Oh !  poverty  is  a  weary  thing,  't  isTuU  of  grief  and 

pain  — 
It  keepeth  down  the  soul  of  man,  as  with  an  iroa 

chain; 
It  maketh  even  the  little  child,  with  heavy  aigfap 

complain ! 
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THE   FAERY   OATH. 

^Tht  Toice  is  weak,  thine  eyes  are  dim/' 

The  holf  ftther  nid  to  him ; 

«The  damp  of  death  ia  on  thy  browr— 

What  it  thy  nn  ?— oonftes  it  now ! 

ConfesB  it  —  ere  it  be  too  late;  — 

la  it  blood,  or  pride,  or  reailess  hate  V* 

•*I  have  ahed  no  blood,"  he  thoa  replied,— 

•*  I  have  hated  none  —  I  have  known  no  pride,— > 

Vet  have  ainned  aa  few  men  beaide :  — 

[  have  bound  myaelf  by  oath  and  apell, 

I\>  the  faSry  people  of  field  and  fell,— 

With  Bolemn  ritea  and  myaterica ;  — 

Can  the  church  abaolve  auch  aina  aa  theaef 

••  My  aon,"  aaid  the  friar,  « tell  to  me 

How  auch  enchantment  fell  on  thee ; 

For  thou  hadat  ainned,  or  it  might  not  be.*' 

The  aick  man  lay  on  the  greenaward  low. 

But  he  raiaed  himaelf  and  hia  worda  were  alow :  - 

*  I  dwelt,  aa  the  minatrel  dwella  at  beat. 

The  thymy  wold  waa  my  couch  of  reat  j*-^ 

I  watched  on  the  ancient  mountaina  grey,      x 

I  dwelt  in  the  greenwood,  day  by  day ; 

I  knew  each  bird  that  aingeth  free, 

I  had  knowledge  of  each  herb  and  tree ; 

I  called  each  little  atar  by  name, 

I  watched  the  lightning'a  aubtle  flame; 

I  waa  learned  in  the  akiea  and  aeaa. 

And  earth'a  profbundeat  myateriea. 

Bat  beat  I  loved,  in  the  moonlight  glade. 

To  be  where  the  fiife'ry  people  played ; 

And  liat  to  their  muaic.  aweet  and  low, 

Too  Boft  for  joy,  too  wild  for  woe ! 

And  I  tuned,  both  even  and  mom. 

To  the  witching  ain  of  the  faSry  horn, 

Till  I  knew  them  all.  and  at  will  could  bring 

The  revellera  wild  from  their  graaay  ring. 

Then  I  aate  with  them  at  a  banquet  apread, 

I  drank  their  wine  that  waa  rubjr  red,  i 

And  a  deadly  aleep  came  o'er  my  brain  ;— 

But  when  I  opened  my  eyea  again, 

I  waa  not  beneath  my  earthly  tree  — 

A  heavy  darkneaa  hung  over  me. 

I  lay  in  a  couch-like  chariot  wide, 

And  one  who  drove  me  eat  beaide ; 

I  heard  him  urge  the  horaea  fleet. 

And  I  heard  the  aound  of  their  ceaseleaa  feet ; 

On  they  went,  o'er  the  rugged  road. 

For  daya  and  daya,  with  their  eaay  load ; 

Swiftly  we  aped,  and  the  pasaing  air 

Waa  cool  on  my  cheek,  and  lifted  my  hair;  — 

On  we  went — over  mountaina  high. 

And  roaring  watere,  we  journeyed  by ; 

And  through  thick  wooda,  where  the  air  waa  cold 

O'er  aandy  waatei|,  and  the  furxy  wold  : 

Day  afler  day,  aa  it  aeeroed  to  me, 

In  a  gloom  like  the  night  of  eternity. 

At  length,  I  aate  in  another  land, 

With  the  faiiry  people  on  either  hand ; 
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Where  waa  that  land,  I  cannot  my  — 
Ita  light  waa  not  like  the  light  of  day» 
Jta  air  waa  not  like  the  air  of  earth  — 
"T  waa  the  wondroua  land  where  dreama  have  taidi 
There  were  glorioua  thinga  of  ahapa  divine. 
There  were  fountaina.  that  poured  forth  purple  wine 
There  were  treea.  that  bent  with  their  gokien  load 
Of  fruita,  that  all  gifta  of  mind  beatowed! 
The  very  air  did  breathe  and  aigfa, 
Aa  if  o*erburthened  with  melody !  — 
But  then  there  were  frightful,  creeping  thinga. 
The  coil  of  the  adder,  the  harpy'a  winga,— 
The  acreech  of  the  owl,  the  death-bed  moon,— 
And  eyea  that  would  turn  the  blood  to  atone ! 
I  waa  aet  to  the  feaat  —  and  half  in  dread 
I  drank  of  the  cup,  and  I  ate  the  bread  : 
I  waa  told  to  bathe  —  and  half  in  fear 
I  bathed  myaelf  in  thoee  wateia  clear; — 
I  ate  —  I  drank  —  I  bathed — and  then 
I  could  no  longer  have  part  with  men. 
I  dwelt  'mong  the  fa^rien,  their  merry  king,— 
I  danced  on  the  earth,  in  the  charm^  ring ; 
I  learned  the  aonga  of  awful  mirth. 
That  were  made  ere  man  abode  on  earth ; 
In  the  time  of  chaoa.  atem  and  grey, 
'Mid  roina  of  old  worlda  paaeed  away. 
A  careleaa,  joyful  hfe  I  led. 
Till  thrice  aeven  yeara,  aa  a  day,  had  aped ;  — 
Then  a  longing  wish  waa  in  my  mind. 
To  dwell  once  more  among  human  kind : 
So  up  I  roee,  but  I  told  to  none. 
What  journey  I  waa  departing  on ; 
And  at  the  cloae  of  a  aummer'a  day 
I  laid  me  down  on  the  Leeder  brae. 
Ere  long,  came  one,  and  a  friar  waa  he, 
Muttering  over  hia  roaary ; 
He  waa  lean,  and  crabbed,  and  old, — 
Hia  voice  waa  thick,  and  hia  prayera  were  cold^* 
He  moved  not  my  heart ;  —  then  came  there  by 
A  fair  child,  chaaing  a  butterfly ; 
*T  waa  a  lovely  boy  —  with  hia  free  light  hair, 
Like  a  aunny  cloud,  o'er  hia  shoulden  bare ; 
And  aa  he  danced  in  hia  glee  along, 
He  filled  the  air  with  a  joyful  aong ; 
I  bleaaed  the  child  from  my  inmoat  heart. 
With  a  faury  gift  that  could  ne'er  depart 
Nest  came  a  maiden,  all  alone. 
And  down  ahe  aate  on  a  moeay  atone : 
Fair  waa  ahe,  aa  the  morning'a  amile. 
But  her  aerioua  eye  had  a  tear  the  while; 
Then  ahe  raiaed  to  heaven  her  thoughtful  knok. 
And  drew  from  her  bnaom  a  claapdd  book ; 
Page  by  page  of  that  book  ahe  read, — 
Hour  by  hour  I  liatened ;  — 
Still  on  ahe  read,  aedate  and  low. 
And  at  every  word  I  waa  wrong  with  woe ; 
For  ahe  taught  what  I  ne'er  had  known  before 
The  holy  trutha  of  the  Chriatian  lore ! 
And  I  aaw  the  ainful  life  I  led. 
And  my  human  heart  waa  ahook  with  dread 
And  I,  who  had  lived  in  pleaaurea  wild, 
,  Now  wept  in  awe,  like  a  atricken  child ! 
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Down  I  knelt,  and  I  strove  to  pray. 

But  never  a  hope  lo  my  aool  fimnd  way ; 

For  with  that  apell  I  waa  bound  and  bound. 

And  with  elviah  anaree  waa  oompaned  roand ;  — 

But  a  prajrer  waa  ever  on  my  tongue. 

For  aoon  I  learnt  that  prayen  were  strong, 

To  unweave  the  weba  that  were  in  my  track, 

To  win  my  eoul  to  the  faery  back. 

I  have  wreatled  hard,  I  have  fiercely  striven 

Yjainat  them,  and  fi>r  my  peace  with  heaven ; — 

But  now  my  strength  dpth  ebb  apace — 

Father,  can  the  church  award  me  grace. 

And  among  the  blessed  a  dwelling-place  f" 

"  My  Bon,'*  the  reverend  friar  spake, 

**  Behold !  how  the  faery  web  shall  break ; 

Thou  hast  fought  the  fight — thou  hast  battled  long- 

And  the  victor  here  is  not  the  strong ; 

But  the/gates  of  heaven  are  opened  wide, 

And  the  contrite  heart  is  the  sanctified ! 

Give  up  —stand  like  the  Hebrews,  still  — 

And  behold  the  wonders  of  God's  will ;  — 

Lay  down  thy  strifl —  lay  down  thy  pride— > 

lay  all  thy  hope  cm  Chriat  who  died, 

And  thou  art  saved ; —  for  at  his  spell 

Not  faeiy  webs,  bnt  the  gates  of  hell 

Are  dashed  aside,  like  the  morning  mist  — 

Oh,  vainly  might  fay  or  fiend  resist ! 

Have  faith !  'tis  the  spell  of  glory,  given 

To  burst  all  ban  on  the  way  to  heaven ; 

Have  faith  —  have  heaven,  my  son." — There  ran 

A  sodden  joy  through  the'  dying  man ; 

And  the  holy  father  bent  his  knee. 

Chanting,  **  Te  laudamus,  Domine  !*' 


CHILD'S   FAITH. 

BcAnnnrL  it  is  to  behold  thee  sit, 

listening  the  words  thy  father  speaks  of  death ! 
To  see  thine  nnrebellious  soul  submit. 
And  thine  unquestioning  faith ! 

O  that  I  had  thy  fiiith,  thou  gentle  child  ! 

Thy  trust  in  the  bright  future,  —  and  could  see 
Clearly,  by  human  reasoning,  nndefiled, 
The  spiritual  land,  like  thee! 

Taadi  me  thy  love,  thou  meek  philosopher ! 

Show  me  thy  nightly  visions,  brightreyed  seer ! 
Give  me  thy  faith !  —  why  should  i  bliiidly  err* 
And  shrink  with  anxious  fear  f 

Why  should  my  soul  be  dark,  while  I  con  pour 
Forth  frem  my  feeble  kmgings,  light  on  thine  t 
Why  tremble  I,  where  thou  canst  proudly  soar  7 
Oh  that  thy  faith  were  mine! 

Death  cannot  chill  thy  heart,  nor  dim  thine  eye, 

For  thou  dost  fear  it  not ;~  thou  hast  no  dread, 
In  looking  towards  the  future  mystery. — 
Ko  dark  feais  for  the  dead. 


With  thee,  the  dead  are  blest:  —  they  have  gone 
forth, 
Thou  knowest  not  whither,  but  to  some  fair  home, 
Brighter,  far  brighter  than  our  summer  earth, — 
Where  snrrow  cannot  come. 

It  matters  iM>t  to  thee,  that  angel-guest 

Nor  spirit  hath  come  down  to  tell  thee  where 
Lie  those  delicious  islands  of  the  blest, — 
Thou  knoweet  that  they  are! 

What  marvel,  then,  that  thou  shouldest  shed  no  tear 
Standing    beside    the   dead,  that  thou  shouldsi 
wreathe 
Thyself  with  flowers,  and  thy  bright  beauty  wear 
Even  in  the  house  of  death  ? 

Oh !  thou  undoubling  one,  who  from  the  tree 

Of  life  hast  plucked  and  eaten,  well  nuiyst  thou 
Unknowing  evil,  walk  in  spirit  free, 
With  thine  unclouded  brow ! 

Thy  faith  n  knowledge,  —  and  without  a  fear 
Lookest  thou  onward  in  the  light  revealed ! 
Thou  blessed  child !  In  thee  will  I  revere 
The  truth  which  God  has  sealed. 

I  will  not  doubt —  like  thee  I  will  arisen 

And  clothe  my  soul  in  light,  nor  more  repine 
That  life,  and  death,  and  heaven,  are  mysteries: 
Thy  strong  faith  shall  be  mine ! 

Then  may  I  see  the  beautifixl  depart, 

The  fair  flowers  of  my  spring-time  fade  and  die^ 
With  an  unquestioning,  nnrebellious  heart, 
Strong  in  God's  certainty ! 


AMERICA. 
"k  arroRT  or  the  Indian  war. 

*'I  WAS  at  William  Penn's  country-house,  called 
Pensbnry,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  I  staid  some  days. 
Much  of  my  time  I  spent  in  seeing  William  Penn, 
and  many  of  the  chief  men  among  the  Indiana,  in 
council  concerning  their  former  covenant,  now  re- 
newed on  his  going  away  for  England.  To  pass  by 
several  particulars,  I  may  mention  the  following: 
*They  never  broke  covenant  with  any  people,*  said 
one  of  their  great  chiefs ;  and,  smiting  his  hand  upon 
his  head,  he  said,  *  they  made  not  their  oovenanls 
there,  but  here*  said  he,  smiting  on  his  breast  three 

times. 

•  ••••• 

"I,  being  walking  in  the  woods,  espied  several  wig- 
wams, and  drew  towards  them.  The  love  of  God 
filled  my  heart;  and  I  felt  it  right  to  look  for  an  inter- 
p^ter.  which  1  did.  Then  I  signified  that  I  was 
jfome  from  a  far  country  with  a  nesaage  from  the 
Great  Spirit  (as  they  call  God.)  and  my  message  waa 
to  endeavour  to  pereuade  them  that  they  should  nut 
be  drunkards,  nor  steal,  nor  kill  one  another,  nor 
fight,  nor  pot  away  their  wives  lor  small  faults ;  for 
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if  they  did  these  things,  the  Great  Spirit  would  be 
angry  with  them,  and  would  not  prosper  them,  but 
bring  trouble  on  them.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  were 
careful  to  refrain  from  these  evib,  then  would  he 
love  them,  and  prosper  them,  and  speak  peace  to 
them.  And  when  the  interpreter  expressed  these 
things  to  them  in  their  own  language,  they  wept  till 
tears  ran  down  their  naked  bodies. 

**They  manifested  much  love  towards  me  in  their 
way,  as  they  did  mostly  to  upright,  plain-dealing 
Friends ;  and  whilst  I  was  amongst  them  my  spirit 
was  very  easy :  >  nor  did  I  feel  that  power  of  darkness 
to  oppress  me,  as  1  had  done  in  many  places  amongst 
people  calling  themselves  Chriatiant.*' — Journal  of 
John  Richardwn,  one  of  the  early  Fnenda. 


TuBT  read  of  rafHne,  war,  and  woe, 

A  party  by  an  English  fire, — 
Of  Indian  warfare  in  the  woodf 

Of  stem  and  ruthless  ire. 

They  read  of  torture  worse  than  death— 
Of  treachery  dark — of  natures  base  — 

Of  women  savage  as  the  beast— 
Of  the  red  Indian  race. 

"Hold!"  said  the  matron  of  the  hearth, 

A  woman  beautiful  in  age; 
-  And  let  me  of  the  Indian  speak ; 

Close,  close  that  faithless  page ! 

<*  My  father  was  the  3roungest  bora 

In  an  old  rural  English  hail ; 
The  jTOungest  out  of  five  stout  sons, 

With  patrimony  small. 

**  His  boyhood  was  in  greenwood  spent ; 

His  youth  was  all  a  sylvan  dream ; 
Hd  tracked  the  game  upon  the  hills ; 

He  angled  in  the  stream. 

**  Quiet  was  he,  and  well  content, 
With  naught  to  fret,  and  none  to  chide ; 

For  all  that  his  young  heart  desired 
The  woods  and  streams  supplied. 

**  Small  knowledge  had  a  youth  so  trained, 
College  or  school  ne'er  knew  his  face ; 

And  yet  as  he  grew  up,  he  grew 
Superior  to  his  race. 

**HiB  brethren  were  of  sordid  sort, 
Men  with  coane  minds,  and  without  range ; 

He  grew  adventurous  and  bold, 
Inquisitive  of  change. 

**  And,  as  he  grew,  he  took  to  books. 
And  read  whate'er  the  hall  supplied ; 

Histories  of  admirals,  voyages  old, 
And  travel  for  and  wide. 

"  He  read  of  settlers,  who  went  forth 
To  the  far  welt,  and  pithed  their  tent 

Within  the  woods,  and  grew,  ere  long 
To  a  great,  prosperous  settlement. 


«  He  read  of  the  bold  Uvea  they  led. 

Full  of  adventure,  hardy,  free  ; 
Of  the  wild  creatures  they  panned. 

Of  game  in  every  tree. 

-  And  how  the  Tndians,  quaintly  gay. 

Came  down  in  wampum-belt  and  leetber. 
To  welcome  them  with  courteous  grace ; 
How  they  and  the  free  forest  race 

Hunted  and  dwelt  together. 

*■  And  how  they  and  their  choeen  malea 
Led  lives  so  sweet  and  primitive : 

Oh !  in  such  land,  with  one  dear  heart. 
What  joy  it  were  to  live ! 

*'  So  thought  he,  and  such  life  it  were 
As  suited  well  his  turn  of  mind ; 

For  what  within  his  father's  house 
Was  there  to  lure  or  bind  ? 

**  Four  needy  brothera,  coarse  and  duU ; 

A  patrimony,  quite  outspent; 
A  mother,  long  since  in  her  grave ; 

A  father,  weak  and  indolent! 

"  At  twenty  he  had  ta'en  a  mate, 
A  creature  gentle,  kind,  and  fair; 

Poor,  like  himself,  but  well  content 
The  forest-life  to  share. 

**  She  left  an  old  white-headed  sire ; 

A  mother  loving,  thooghtfoi,  good ; 
She  left  a  home  of  love,  to  live 

For  him,  within  the  wood. 

"  And  that  old  couple  did  provide,  - 
Out  of  their  need,  for  many  a  want 

Else  unforeseen ;  their  daughter's  dower 
In  gifts  of  love,  not  scanL 

**  His  father  with  cold  scorn  received 
So  dowered  a  daughter,  without  name ; 

Nor  could  his  purposed  exile  win 
Either  assent  or  blame. 

*'  All  was  a  chill  of  indifierence ; 

And  from  his  father's  gate  he  went. 
As  from  a  place  where  none  for  him 

Had  kindred  sentiment 

*'  And  in  the  western  world  they  dwelt ; 

lifo,  like  a  joyous  summer  morn. 
Each  hope  fulfilled ;  and  in  the  wild 

To  them  were  children  born. 

**  All  that  his  youth  had  dreamed  he  found 
In  that  life's  freshness ;  peril  strange ; 

Adventure;  freedom;  sylvan  wealth; 
And  ceaseless,  blameless  change. 

*'  And  there  he,  and  his  heart's  true  niateb 
Essay'd  and  found  how  sweet  to  live, 

'Mid  Nature's  store,  with  health  and  hxw, 
That  life  so  primitive! 

'*  But  that  sweet  life  cams  to  an  end.— 
As  falls  the  golden-eared  com 

Before  the  sickle,  earthly  blba 
In  human  hearts  is  ahom. 
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**  Sicknen  —  bereavement  —  widowhood 
Oh,  theae  three  awful  words  emDrace 

A  weight  of  mortal  woe  that  fell 
Upon  our  sylvan  dwelling-place ! 

**  It  matters  not  to  tell  of  pangs. 

Of  the  heart-broken,  the  bereft ; 
I  will  pass  over  death  and  tears, 
I  will  paM  on  to  other  years, 
When  only  two  were  left! 

**  I  and  a  suter ;  long  had  passed 
l*he  anguish  of  that  time,  and  we 

Were  living  in  a  home  of  love, 
Though  in  a  stranger's  family. 


**  Still  in  the  wilderness  we  dwelt. 
And  were  grown  up  towards  womanhood ; 

When  our  sweet  Ufe  of  peace  was  stirred 
By  tales  of  civil  feud. 

"  By  nimoon  of  approaching  war. 
Of  battle  done,  of  armed  bands ; 

Of  horrid  deeds  of  blood  and  fire, 
Achieved  by  Indian  hands. 

**  We  hMird  it  first  with  disbelief; 

And  long  time  after,  when  had  spread 
Wild  war  throughout  the  land,  we  dwelt 

All  unassailed  by  dread. 

"  For  they  with  whom  our  lot  was  cast, 
Were  people  of  that  Christian  creed 

Who  will  not  fight,  but  trust  in  God 
For  help  in  time  of  need. 

**  The  forest  round  was  like  a  camp. 
And  men  were  armed  day  and  night ; 

And  every  morning  brought  fresh  news 
To  heighten  their  affright. 

-  Through  the  green  forest  rose  the  smoke 
Of  places  burn'd  the  night  before ; 

And  from  their  victims,  the  red  scalp 
The  excited  Indian  tore. 

"This  was  around  us,  yet  we  dweU 
In  peace  upon  the  forest  bound ; 

Without  defence^  without  annoy. 
The  Indian  camp'd  all  round. 

"  The  door  was  never  barr'd  by  night, 
The  door  was  never  closed  by  day ;     . 

And  there  the  Indians  came  and  went, 
As  they  had  done  alway. 

"  For '  these  of  Onas  are  the  sons,* 
Said  they,  'the  upright  peaceful  men!' 

Nor  was-  harm  done  to  those  who  held 
The  fiiith  of  WUliam  Penn. 

• 

"  But  I  this  while  thought  less  of  peace, 
Than  of  the  camp  and  battle  stir ; 

For  I  had  given  my  young  heart's  love 
Unto  a  British  officer. 

**  Near  us,  within  the  forest-fort. 

He  lay,  the  leader  of  a  bond 
Of  fierce  young  spirits,  sworn  to  sweep 

The  Indian  from  the  land  — 
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**The  native  Indian  from  his  woods— 

fdeem'd  it  cowardly  and  base  ; 
And,  with  a  righteous  zeal  I  pled 

For  the  free  furest-race. 

**  But  he,  to  whom  I  pled,  preferred 

Sweet  pleading  of  another  sort ; 
And  we  met  ever  *neath  the  wood  > 

Outside  the  fbrest-fbrt 

**  The  Indian  passed  us  in  the  wood, 

Or  glared  upon  us  from  the  brake ; 
But  he,  disguised,  with  me  was  safe. 

For  Father  Onas*  sake. 

"At  length  the  crisis  of  the  war 
Approached,  and  he,  my  soul's  beloved, 

With  his  hot  band,  impatient  grown, 
Yet  further  went  removed. 

"There  he  was  taken  by  the  foe. 

Ambush'd  like  tigen  *mid  the  trees : 
You  know  what  death  severe  and  dread 

The  Indian  ^  his  foe  decrees. 

"  A  death  of  torture  and  of  fire  — 
Protracted  death ;  I  knew  too  well, 

Outraged  and  anger'd,  as  of  late 
Had  been  the  Indian  spirit,  fell 

Would  be  their  vengeance,  and,  to  him, 
Their  hate  implacable. 

"  When  first  to  me  his  fate  was  told, 
I  stood  amazed,  confounded,  dumb ; 

Then  wildly  wept  and  wrung  my  hands, 
By  anguish  overcome. 

"  •  Wait,  wait !'  the  peaceful  people  said ; 

*  Be  still  and  wait,  the  Lord  is  good !' 
But  when  they  bade  me  trust  and  wait, 
I  went  forth  in  my  anguish  great. 

To  hide  me  in  the  wood. 

"  I  hod  no  fear ;  the  Indian  race 

To  pie  were  as  my  early  kin : 
And  then  the  thought  came  to  my  brain, 
To  go  forth,  and  from  death  and  pain, 

My  best-beloved  to  win. 

"  With  me  ray  fair,  young  sister  went. 
Long  journeying  on  through  wood  and  swamf) : 

Three  long  days'  travel,  ere  we  came 
To  the  great  Indian  camp. 

"  We  saw  the  Indians  as  we  went. 

Hid  'mong  the  grass  with  tiger  ken ; 
But  we  were  safe,  they  would  not  harm 

The  daughters  of  the  peaceful  men. 

"  In  thickets  of  the  woods  at  length 

We  came  to  a  savannah  green ; 
And  there,  beneath  the  open  day, 

The  Indian  camp  was  seen. 

"I  turned  me  from  that  scene  of  war, 

And  from  the  solemn  council-talk. 
Where  stood  the  warriors,  stem,  and  cold» 
War-crested,  and  with  bearing  bold. 
Listening  unto  a  sachem  old, 

Who  held  aloft  a  tomahawk. 
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**  I  knew  they  were  athint  for  blood ; 

That  they  had  pity  none  to  apare ; — 
Besidea,  bound  to  a  tree.  I  saw 

An  Engliah  captive  there. 

**I  taw  his  war-plaRie»  aoil'd  and  torn; 

I  knew  that  he  waa  doom'd  to  die ; 
Pale,  wounded,  feeble,  there  he  stood  ; 
The  ground  was  cnnuon'd  with  his  blood ; 
Yet  stood  he  as  a  soldier  should  — 

Erect,  with  calm,  determined  eye. 

**  I  would  not  he  should  see  me  tbcn^^ 
The  sight  his  courage  had  betray'd ; 

Therefore  unseen  we  stepp'd  aside. 
Into  the  forest-glade. 

*'  An  Indian  woman  there  was  set. 
We  knew  her,  and  to  her  were  known ; 

The  wife  of  a  groat  chief  was  she, 

Deck'd  in  her  Indian  bravery ; 
Yet  there  she  sat  alone. 

**  *  Woman,'  I  said,  the  silence  breaking, 
'  Thou  know'sf  us  —  know'st  that  we  belong 

To  peaceful  peopfc,  who  have  ne*er 
Done  to  thy  nation  wrong. 

**  *  Thou  know'st  that  ye  have  dwelt  with  va, 
As  friend  upon  the  hearth  of  friend ;  — > 

When  have  ye  ask'd  and  been  denied, 
That  this  good  faith  should  end  V 

**  The  Indian  did  not  raise  her  head, 

As  she  replied  in  accents  low, 
*  Why  come  ye  hither  unto  me. 

When  I  am  sitting  in  my  woe  f 

« « Woman,'  I  said,  •  I  ask  for  life  — 
For  life,  which  in  your  hands  doth  lie; 

Go  bid  thy  tribe  release  the  bands 
Of  him  now  doomed  to  die ! 

<* '  Go,  Indian  woman,  and  do  this. 
For  thou  art  mighty  with  thy  race  T 

The  Indian  made  me  no  reply, 
But  looked  into  my  fiice. 

"  *  Mighty !  said'st  thou  V  at  length  she  spoke» 
*  Mighty !  —  to  one  no  longer  wife ! 

The  hatchet  and  the  tomahawk 

Lie  by  roe  on  the  foreat-walk; 

l^e  great  chief  in  my  hut  lies  low. 

The  ruthless  pale-fiice  struck  the  blow  — 
And  yet  tboa  com'st  to  me  for  life !' 

«*  *  By  that  chiers  memory,*  I  cried, 
'  Whom  ne'er  the  peaceful  men  gainsaid ; 

To  whom  the  peaceful  men  were  dear ; 
Rise,  though  thou  stricken  be,  and  aid ! 

" '  Cmve  not  rbvcngk,'  and  with  my  vrords 
My  tean  flow'd  fast,  though  hen  were  dry ; 

*Bot  k)ok  apon  this  pictured  face, 
And  my  if  such  a  one  shall  die !' 


*'  Long  looked  she  on  the  pictured  &ce« 
Which  from  my  neck  I  took  and  gave; 

Long  looked  she  ere  a  word  waa  mpakB, 

And  then  she  slowly  silence  broke, 

'The  hatchet  is  not  buried  yet; 

The  tomahawk  with  blood  is  wet ; 
And  the  great  chief  is  in  his  grave ! 

**  *  Yet  for  the  father  Onaa'  sake  — 

For  their  sakes  who  no  blood  have  shed ; 
We  will  not  by  his  sons  be  blamed 
For  taking  life  which  they  have  claimed  ;— 
The  red  man  can  avenge  hia  dead  !* 

-  So  saying,  with  her  broken  heart— 
She  went  forth  to  the  ccmncil-etooe ; 

And  when  the  captive  was  brought  out, 

'Mid  savage  war-cry.  taunt  and  ahou^ 

She  stepp'd  into  the  fierce  array. 

As  the  bereaved  Indian  may. 
And  claim'd  the  victim  for  her  own. 

*'  He  was  restored.    What  need  of  mora 

To  tell  the  joy  that  thence  ensued ! 
But  ^ckness  followed  long  and  aore. 
And  he  for  a  twelvemonth  or  more. 
With  oar  good,  peaceful  fhenda  abode. 

**  But  we,  two  plighted  hearia,  were  wed ; 

A  merry  marriage  ye  may  wis ;  — 
And  guess  ye  me  a  happy  life  — 
In  England  here,  an  honoured  wife, — 
Sweet  friends,  ye  have  not  gueas'd  ••»«■* 


**  But  never  more  let  it  be  said. 

The  red  man  is  of  nature  base ; 
Nor  let  the  crimes  that  have  been  taught. 
Be  by  the  crafty  teachers  brought 
As  blame  against  the  Indian  race  !** 


/ 


THE   DOOMED   KING. 

The  voice  of  an  archangel  spake  — 
**  A  dark  one  draweth  near, 

Covered  with  guilt  as  with  a  robe;  — 
Wherefore  doth  he  appear  r* 

And  another  answered  solemnly-— 
"  He  oomes  for  judgment  here  .*" 

Through  mjrriad,  myriad  shapes  of  blisa, 
On  went  the  Spectre  King. 

And  stood  before  the  judgment  seat, 
A  guilty,  trembling  thing! 

'*I  was  an  earthly  king  last  night," 
With  a  hollow  voice  he  apoke; 

**  I  drank  the  wine,  I  sank  to  sleep  — 
Oh!  how  have  I  awoke! 

**  Alas !  my  life  has  been  a  drean— > 

A  ainful  dream :  *t  is  o'er ! 
And  through  eternity,  my  soul 

Shall  slumber  never  more ! 
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**  Back  throagh  the  past  my  loul  \a  urged  ; 

Back  through  each  guilty  stain ; 
And  every  thought,  and  word,  and  deed, 

Unperished  lives  again! 

■■  For,  as  a  leaf  before  the  storm 

I^  bowed  and  borne  away. 
Some  mighty  power  compelleth  me. 

And  it  must  have  its  way; 
Though  every  word  condemn  my  soul, 

I  dare  not  disobey! 

"  I  tee  a  white,  low  village-home ; 

I  see  a  woman  there; 
And  a  little  child  kneels  at  her  knee. 

And  murmurs  out  its  prayer. 

•'It  is  the  fin^bom  of  her  love  — 

Fairest,  and  moat  careased ; 
Heaven  only  has  a  second  place 

Within  that  woman's  breasL 

"  Mother,  dear  mother !  by  thy  love. 
Thy  sorrowings,  and  thy  truth, 

Plead  for  me  in  my  hour  of  need ! 
Think  on  my  sinless  youth! 

Ah,  DO !  thou  canst  not  plead  for  me! 

A  dark  and  fearful  time 
Hath  parted  us,  and  death  hath  oped 

The  mystery  of  my  crime ! 

"I  made  thy  nights  a  weary  watch; 

I  gloomed  thy  days  with  shame; 
And  a  dark  word  by  which  men  are  cursed, 

I  made  my  lather's  name! 

**  I  was  the  eldest  of  our  house ; 

Beside  me  there  were  three; 
And  pure  and  simple  had  they  lived, 

Had  it  not  been  for  me! 
But  now  their  blood  unto  my  soul 

Doth  cleave  like  leprosy! 

"I  stood  as  in  a  father's  place. 
As  the  sun  before  their  sight. 

Beloved  of  all ;  and  in  their  eyes 
Whate'er  I  did  was  right 

*  Alas !  my  heart  was  a  cursed  thing! 

I  lured  them  on  to  sin, 
I  lured  them  to  a  dark  abjrss. 

And  plunged  them  headlong  in! 

"  Bodies  and  souls  f  ruined  them ; 

Yet  in  men's  sight  1  kept 
My  name  unstained  —  on  iheir's  alone 

The  infiimy  was  heaped. 

••They  were  my  tools,  and  subtly 

I  wrought  them  to  my  will ; 
A  tyrant  to  the  wretched  slaves 

I  boond  to  me  for  ill ! 

"  No,  no !  for  me  thon  canst  not  plead ! 

I  spoke  not  for  the  three ; 
And  in  thy  broken^heartedness, 

I  kept  them  fiir  from  thee. 
With  cruel,  specious  lies ! —  no,  no. 

Then  canst  not  ]^ead  for  me ! 


"  The  first,  he  died  a  dreadful  death. 

Of  lingering,  horrid  pain ; 
I  saw  him  as  a  stealthy  spy  — 

His  soul  had  broke  my  chain; 

**  Therefore  I  gave  him  to  a  power 

More  fell 'than  death,  —  and  he 
Was  racked  for  crime  he  had  not  wrought ;  — 

And  so  died  craelly. 

**  The  second  had  a  feebler  soul ; 

A  gentle,  timid  thing; 
A  child  in  spirit,  to  whose  heart. 

Good  never  ceased  to  cling. 

T  was  vain  I  crushed  him,  scorned  him,  sporu'd  j 

His  was  a  truth  unchanged: 
Fallen  as  he  was,  his  steadfast  love 

Kept  with  me  uneetranged  ! 

**And,  in  my  afler  misery. 

When  evil  days  came  down. 
He  saved  me ;  and  my  coward  life 

He  ransomed  with  his  own ! 

**  Brothers !  why  rise  ye  not,  each  one. 

Upon  this  judgment^lay ; 
The  bitter  wrongs  I  heaped  on  you, 

Had  power  my  soul  to  slay ! 

"The  third,  a  spirit  like  to  mine  ; 

The  nearest  to  my  heart; 
The  only  one  I  counselled  with, — 

Who  in  my  power  had  part : 

"  He  sate  with  me  at  the  board  last  night. 

He  took  from  me  the  wine; 
Traitor,  there 's  blood  upon  thy  hand, 

And  judgment  will  be  thine ! 

"  Ah,  no !  the  guilt  is  mine  —  is  mine ! 

I  drew  the  three  from  Heaven; 
I  sold  them  to  work  wickedness, 

And  may  not  be  forgiven! 

"  Talents  and  time  —  the  noblest  gifli 

Ever  on  man  bestowed. 
Were  mine ;  a  sofl  and  winning  speech. 

And  beauty  like  a  god! 

**  All,  all  were  passion's  vilest  slaves  ;— 

All  ministered  to  crime; 
And  now  a  dark  eternity 

Doth  make  account  with  time. 

"I  had  a  power,  an  awful  power 

Over  men's  minds ;  I  wove. 
Base  as  I  was,  around  all  hearts 

A  chain,  half  foar,  half  love. 

"  They  were  as  clay ;  I  moulded  them 
With  the  light  words  of  my  tongue ; 

Old  men  and  wise  alike  obeyed: 
And  thence  ambition  sprung. 

"The  sin  of  angels  was  my  sin  ; 

And.  bold  as  was  my  thought. 
Men,  weak  and  willing  instruments. 

They  gave  me  what  I  sought! 
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**  Then  woke  the  tyrant  stem  and  prood ; 

And,  as  unto  the  three, 
I  did  to  them,  —  I  raised  myself 

On  weak  humanity. 

**  Rapine  and  outrage,  and  despair. 

Over  the  land  spi^ead  wide ; 
And  what  was  wrung  from  poverty 

My  luxury  supplied. 

**  The  little  that  the  poor  man  had. 

In  vain  he  guarded  well ; 
Mine  eye  was  as  the  basilisk's. 

That  withered  where  it  fell. 

**  My  sceptre  was  an  iron  rod ! 

The  Bofiering  people's  groan. 
Like  sullen  thunders  heard  alar. 

Was  echoed  to  the  throne : 

"  To  me  it  was  a  mockery ! 

I  scofied  at  wise  men's  lore ; 
And  to  the  madness  of  my  power 

I  gave  myself  still  more. 

"Of  seven  dark  and  deadly  ans. 
Like  plague-spots  on  the  past  — 

Of  seven  dark  and  deadly  sins, 
I  must  recount  the  last :  — 

"  There  was  a  maid — a  fair  young  thing- 

High-bom,  and  undefiled 
By  thought  of  sin ;  so  meek,  so  wise ; 

In  heart  so  like  a  chikl ! 

'^In  the  beauty  of  her  innocence. 

She  had  no  earthly  fear: 
The  blackness  of  my  evil  heart 

I  masked  when  she  was  near. 

**  With  subtle  mockery  of  good, 

Her  pure  soul  did  I  win ; 
And  fervent,  lying  vows  I  paid, 

Ere  she  was  lured  to  sin. 

**  I  brought  destmction  on  her  house  — 
The  blameless  and  the  brave ! 

And  its  grey-headed  sire  went  down 
IMshonoured  to  the  grave. 

'^This  was  the  triumph  of  my  art ; 

This  gave  her  to  my  power  ,* 
Poor  slave  to  passion's  tyranny, — 

The  idol  of  an  hour! 

-  Vain  was  her  passionate  despair. 

My  calbus  heart  to  wring ; 
I  left  her  to  her  misery — 

A  lom,  heart-broken  thing ! 

'*  I  took  of  her  no  further  thought  -* 

My  life  was  in  its  prime ; 
And  in  a  wild  carouse  I  lived 

Of  luxury  and  crime. 

*■  "T  was,  staggering  from  a  long  debauch, 

From  some  impure  retreat,  t 
At  midnight,  in  a  dark  disguise. 

Along  the  city  street. 


**  And  I  and  my  companiona  saw. 

Amid  our  shameless  mirth, 
A  small  train  of  poor  men,  who  bore 

Some  child  of  clay  to  earth. 

**  A  thought  of  mad  impiety 

Rushed  through  my  drunken  hrain ; 
I  seized  the  foremost  by  the  arm. 

And  stopped  the  funeral  train. 

**  *  Let's  look  upon  the  dead  !'  I  cried ; 

No  answering  word  they  said  ; 
But  gazed  on  me  upbraidingly. 

And  then  unveiled  the  dead ! 

"The  dead!  yes,  on  the  dead  I  looked ! 

Ob !  sight  of  woe  to  me ! 
The  one  I  drew  as  down  from  heaven. 

And  cast  to  infamy! 

**  Not  in  her  beauty  was  she  laid. 

As  for  the  high-bora  meet; 
The  coarsest  garb  of  poverty 

Was  her  poor  winding-eheet ! 

"The  dranken  frenzy  of  my  brain 
Was  gone — and  through  my  soul 

A  wild,  remorseful  agony. 
Like  a  fierce  weapon  stole! 

"  From  that  night,  life  became  a  pang : 

A  dark,  upbraiding  sprite 
Seemed  ever  nigh,  for  that  one  ein. 

Reproaching  day  and  night. 

"The  gnawing  sense  of  evil  done. 

Was  as  a  desert  beast 
Above  its  prey  —  my  living  aoul 

Its  uncoQsumed  feast! 

"  I  plunged  into  yet  madder  guilt. 

To  hush  the  ceaseless  cry; 
I  matched  my  strength  against  rentorw, 

And  sinned  more  recklessly! 

"  Vain,  vain !  through  war,  through  civil  stiiS 

Kept  with  me  in  each  place. 
The  broken-hearted  WTetchedneaa 

Of  that  dead  wooian's  face ! 

"  So,  doomed  to  hopeless  misery, 

I  loathed  the  light  of  day ; 
I  loathed  the  sight  of  human  eye. 

And  gave  the  passion  way ! 

"  It  grew  a  cruel  moodiness ; 

The  tjrrant's  jealous  sense. 
To  which  the  joy  of  other  hearts 

Becomes  a  black  oOence. 

"  Thus  I  was  hated,  feared,  and  ahunned ; 

And  hatred  filled  my  mind 
For  all  my  race ;  and  long  I  lived 

In  war&re  with  mankind. 

"  The  cup  I  drained  was  a  poisoned  cop 

T  was  red  wine  at  the  brim ; 
I  took  it  from  my  brother's  hand  — 

I  had  no  fear  of  him ! 
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**I  nnk  down  on  the  couch  to  rart, 
The  while  he  watched  near; 

I  tlept — I  woke  —  oh,  awfal  Judge! 
I  woke —  and  I  am  here!'* 


THE  DREAM  OF  PETigiU& 

I. 

Still  lay  the  veewl  like  a  sleeping  thing; 

The  calm  waves  with  a  quiet  ripple  died ; 
The  Iq^  breeze  seemed  all  too  fiiint  to  bring 

The  cry  of  sea-birds  dipping  in  the  tide ; 
The  flagging  streamer  droopingly  did  cling 

Unto  the  mast.  The  unruffled  ocean  wide 
Lay  like  a  mirror,  in  whose  depths  were  seen 
Each  sunlit  peak,  and  woody  headland  ^reen. 

II. 

More  than  a  leag^ue  they  had  not  sailed  that  day ; 

Yet  on  the  coast  was  seen  each  sleeping  hill; 
And  island,  that  at  noon  before  them  lay, 

In  the  calm  evening  lay  before  them  still. 
The  wearied  seamen  sped  the  time  away 

With  snatches  of  blithe  song  or  whistle  shrill ; 
And  in  a  group  apart,  the  people  told 
Wild  tales,  and  dreams,  and  dark  traditions  old. 

III. 
The  captain  was  a  thoughtful  man,  whose  prime 

Had  been  in  foreign  lands  and  voyage  spent ; 
Who  brought  back  marvellous  history  from  each  clime. 

And  found  adventure  wheresoe'er  he  went. 
And,  as  such  men  are  wont  in  idle  lime, 

He  fmn  his  life  drew  {feasant  incident ; 
Then,  as  if  woke  to  thought,  began  to  say 
What  a  strange  dream  he  had  ere  break  of  day. 

IV. 

**  T  was  while  our  vessel  scudding  to  the  breeze. 
Fled,  like  a  strong  bird,  from  your  pleasant  shore. 

My  dream  was  of  these  bright  and  stirless  seas. 
The  flagging  canvass,  and  the  useless  oar ; 

I  saw,  as  now  I  see,  in  slumbrous  ease 
Green  Pelion's  head,  and  those  dim  mountains  hoar 

Resting  alar ;  I  saw  yon  glancing  bird  ; 

And  the  low  rippling  of  these  waves  I  heard. 

V. 

**  While  then  I  stood,  as  even  now  J  stand. 

My  eye  upon  the  stilly  ocean  bent, 
I  saw  a  boat  push  quickly  from  the  land, 

And  eager  rowers  with  a  Arm  intent 
Make  towards  the  ship.    Within,  a  Utile  band 

Sate  in  mute  sadness,  as  by  travel  spent ; 
And  'mid  them  one,  superior  to  the  rest, 
Pale,  as  his  soul  by  heavier  thought  was  prest 

VI. 

■They  neared, — and  marvelling  yet  more  and  more, 
I  saw  'twas  Pompey ;  not  as  I  beheld 

Him  in  the  senate,  v^'hen  he  stood  befcjre 
Fierce  Sylla,  and  with  taunts  his  wrath  repelled. 


Till  the  Dictator  quaked ;  or  when  he  bore 

In  triumph  trophies  from  ten  nations  quelled* 
Ardent  and  bold,  whom  myriads  as  he  went 
Hailed  as  immortal  and  magnificent. 

VII. 

'*  Not  now  as  then  —  pale,  thoughtful,  ill  at  reet. 
His  fate  seemed  warring  with  his  mighty  will ; 

His  hand  on  his  contracted  brow  was  preat. 
As  it  the  force  of  ihrobbing  thought  could  still ; 

Anon  he  wrapped  his  mantle  o'er  his  breast 
With  a  calm  hand,  as  nerved  for  coming  ill, 

Then  with  a  calm,  majestic  air  aroee. 

And  claimed  protection  from  his  following  foea." 

VIII. 

Even  while  some  pondering  sate  with  thoughtful  air, 
'And  some  made  merry  with  so  strange  a  tale. 

All  eyes  were  turned  in  sudden  wonder  where 
White  o'er  the  waters  gleamed  a  little  sail ; — 

On  through  the  calm  the  striving  pinnace  bare ; — 
Then  sorrow  woke,  and  firmest  brows  grew  pale, 

For  worn  and  wearied,  Pompey  they  behold, 

Even  as  that  prophetic  dream  foretold. 

IX. 

From  the  disastrous  field  of  Fharsaly 
He  fled  —  his  star  of  fate  was  in  the  wane ; 

He  had  lived  a  life  of  victory  to  see 
In  one  brief  hour  his  veteran  legions  slain  ;— 

But  yesterday  —  the  world's  proud  lord  was  he, 
To-day  —  a  fugitive  upon  the  main ; — 

like  a  fair  tree  by  sudden  blight  defaced. 

Blasted  and  withering  in  the  desert  waste. 

X. 

The  sea  for  him  by  that  dead  calm  was  bound, 
For  now  a  strong  wind  filled  the  swelling  sail, 

And  shook  the  cordage  with  a  rattling  sound ; 
Forward  the  pennon  floated  on  the  gale. 

And  the  dark  living  waters  heaved  around ; 
No  more  the  islands  to  the  right  they  hail. 

Green  Pelion's  woody  crown  no  more  was  seen ; 

But  the  ship  voyaged  free  lo  Mitylene. 


LODORE,  A  SUMMER  VISION. 

Oft  in  the  days  of  bright  July, 
When  the  parched  earth  is  brown  and  dry. 
And  the  hot  noon-day's  sun  looks  down 
Upon  the  dusty,  barren  town. 
And  scorching  walls,  sun-smitten,  glare  — 
And  stifling  is  the  breezeless  air,      ^ 
And  through  the  day,  flows  all  around 
A  ceaseless  tide  of  wearying  sound. 
And  busy  crowds  with  rest  lees  feet. 
Pass  up  and  down  the  burning  street 
I  sit  in  some  still  room  apart. 
And  summer  visions  fill  my  heart : 
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I  ViiiooB  of  beaotjr,  green  and  cool  — 

!The  water>Uly't  shadowy  pool ; 
The  untrodden  wood's  sequeetered  shine, 
Where  hidee  the  lustroiu  columbine, 
VAnd  leaves  astir  for  ever  make 
Ja  breezy  freshness  through  the  brake. 

I  think  of  some  old  country  hall, 
With  carved  porch,  and  chimneys  tall, 
And  pleasant  windows  many  a  one. 
Set  deep  into  the  old,  grey  stone. 
Hid  among  trees  so  large  and  green, 
T  is  only  dimly  to  be  seen. 
I  think  of  its  dusk  garden-bowers. 
Its  little  plots  of  curious  flowers,. 
Its  casements  wreathed  with  jessamme, 
Flung  wide  to  let  all  odours  in. 
And  all  sweet  sounds  of  bird  and  bee. 
And  the  cool  fountain's  melody. 

I  think  of  mountains  still  and  grey, 

Stretchmg  in  summer  light  away, 

Where  the  blue,  cloudless  skies  repose 

Above  the  solitude  of  snows ; 

Of  gleaming  lakes,  whose  waters  lie 

In  restless  beauty  sparklingly ; 

Of  litUe  island-nooks  of  rest 

Where  the  grave  heron  makes  her  nest ; 

And  wild  cascades  with  hurrying  roar, 

Like  the  sweet  tumult  of  Lodore  — 

Lodore !  —  that  name  recalls  to  me 

Visions  of  stern  subUmity, 

And  pastoral  vales,  and  lonely  rills, 

And  shepherd  people  on  the  hills, — 

And  more.^ld  names  of  men  unknown 

Save  on  their  mouldering  church-yard  stone. 

Or  to  some  mountain-chronicler 

Who  talketh  of  the  days  that  were  ,* — 

For,  in  gone  years,  they  of  my  race 

Had,  'mong  the  hills,  their  dwelling-place. 

In  an  old  mansion  that  doth  stand 

As  in  the  heart  of  fairy  land. 

Then  mountains,  lakes,  and  glorious  skies 

Lived  in  their  children's  memories. 

There  tended  they,  in  evening  houn. 

Their  garden's  antiquated  flowers, 

And,  on  the  Skiddaw  mountain  grey 

They  gambolled  through  the  sunny  day^— 

Blest  summer  revellers!  and  did  float 

On  Keswick  Lake  their  little  boat  !— 

Let  Mammon's  sons  with  visage  lean, 
Restless  and  vigilant,  and  keen. 
Whose  thought  is  but  to  buy  and  sell, 
In  the  hot,  toiling  city  dwell ; 
Give  roe  to  walk  on  mountains  bare. 
Give  me  to  breathe  the  open  air. 
To  hear  the  village-children's  mirth. 
To  see  the  beauty  of  the  earth — 
In  wood  and  wild,  by  lake  and  sea 
To  dwell  with  foot  and  spirit  free 


DU  GUESCLIN'S  RANSOM. 

The  black  Prince  Edward  sata  at  meat 

Amid  his  chivalrie. 
Two  hundred  knights  at  the  bowd  were  m 

And  the  rosy  wine  ran  free : 
They  were  mailed  men  in  merry  cheer, 

Ajid  the  Prince  sate  on  th^  dais. 
And  his  laugh  was  loudest  through  the  haJ 

Upon  that  day  of  grace : 
And  some  they  told  the  jester's  tale. 

And  some  they  gaily  sang. 
Till  the  hall  of  old  Valenciennes 

To  the  dusky  raflers  rang ; 
But  'mid  the  mirth  and  'mid  the  wina 

There  sate  an  aged  knight. 
And  heavy  thoughts  within  his  son! 

Had  dimmed  his  spirits  light; 
Quoth  Eld  ward,  **  By  my  faith,  this  man 

Doth  mar  our  heartsome  cheer ! 
Sir  knight,  do  battle  with  thy  woe. 

Or  stay  no  longer  here.'' 
"  My  liege."  said  he,  "  my  seal  is  daik 

With  pondering  on  the  wrong. 
Done  to  the  bravest  man  of  France, 

Within  a  dungeon  strong. 
Where  night  and  day  he  inneth  sore 

To  hear  the  small  birds'  song. 
And  all  afar  through  Christendom 

Thou'rt  blamM  for  his  tfirall. 
Even  by  the  knights  at  thy  right  hand. 

And  the  fair  dames  in  the  hall!'* 
«  He  shall  be  free !"  Pnnce  Edwanl  asid, 

"No  longer  on  a  name. 
So  fair  and  far  renowned  as  mine 

Shall  rest  unknightly  shame ! 
Go  fetch  him  from  his  dungeon  deep. 

Myself  will  do  him  right" 
EAsoons  into  that  banquet  room 

Was  brought  the  prisoned  knight 
Quoth  Edward,  "Thou'rt  a  noble  knight. 

Name  now  thy  ransom  fee. 
How  small  soe'er,  by  my  good  8Word« 

Thy  ransom  it  shall  be !" 
Do  Guesclin  in  his  prison  garb 

Stood  proudly  in  the  ring. 
And  named  such  ransom  as  would  free 

From  thrall  a  captive  king; 
Prince  Edward's  brow  grew  darkly  red; 

**  Sir  Knight  I  say  thee  nay  ; 
Such  ransom  as  thou  nam'st,  by  HeaTen* 

No  Christian  knight  could  pay ! 
Three  paces  stepped  Du  Guesclid  on. 

And  haughtier  grew  his  brow. 
Quoth  he,  **Is  knighthood  thus  esteemed 

By  such  a  man  as  thou ! 
The  kings  of  France  and  fair  Castile 

The  sum  would  not  gainsay, 
And  if  I  lacked  elsewhere  the  gold. 

My  ransom  they  would  pay ; 
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I  know  a  hundrad  Breton  knigbti, 

All  men  of  high  degree* 
And  each  hii  old  and  fiiir  domain 

Would  wU  to  make  me  free; 
There's  not  a  woman  at  her  wheel 

Throughout  this  chivalrous  land, 
That  would  not  labour  night  and  day 

To  free  me  from  thy  hand.'* 
Prince  Edward  from  the  dais  stepped  down, 

**  Give  me  thy  hand  !**  said  he, 
**  Sir  Knight,  thouVt  brave  as  thou  art  proud. 

And  thou  honourest  chivalrie, 
And  therelbre  like  thy  chainless  soul, 

Unransomed,  thou  art  free !" 
Then  bfutt  forth  plaudits  long  and  loud. 

And  they  sate  till  set  of  sun. 
And  the  old  knight  aaid,  as  he  poured  the  wine, 

**  T  was  a  fiur  deed  nobly  done." 

Nest  morning,  on  his  gallant  steed. 

With  his  own  good  sword  and  lance. 
Rode  forward,  from  that  castle-gate. 

The  bravest  man  of  France ; 
And  the  people,  as  he  passed  along. 

In  the  sunshine  shouted  free, 
**  Du  Gueeclin  hath  great  honour  done 

To  France  and  chivalxie !" 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  FESTIVAL. 

'TWAS  when  the  harvest-moon  came  slowly  up^ 
Broad,  red  and  glorious  o'er  dark  groves  of  pine ; 

In  the  hushed  eve,  when  closed  the  flow'ret's  cup^ 
\nd  the  blue  grape  hung  dewy  on  the  vine, 
Forth  from  a  porch  where  tendrilied  plants  entwine. 

Weaving  a  shadowy  bower  of  odorous  things. 
Rich  voices  came,  telling  that  there  were  met 

Beauty  and  youth,  end  mirth  whose  buoyant  wings 
Soaring  aloft  o'er  thoughts  that  gloom  and  fret. 
Gave  man  release  from  care  or  lured  him  to  forget 

And,  as  the  moon  rose  higher  in  the  sky. 
Costing  a  mimic  day  on  all  around, 

lighting  dim  garden  paths,  through  branches  high. 
That  cast  their  chequered  shadows  on  the  ground ; 
Light  maidens,  dancing  with  elastic  bound. 

Like  fairy  revellers,  in  one  place  were  seen ; 
And  gentle  friends  were  slowly  pacing  where 

The  dark,  thick  laurels  formed  a  bowery  screen ; 
And  merry  children,  like  the  moonlight  fair. 
With  their  wild,  pealing  laughter  filled  the  perfumed 
air. 

Another  hour, — and  in  a  lighted  room 
Where  glorious  pictures  lined  the  lofty  wall. 

They  sate  in  social  ease ; — ^no  brow  of  gloom, 
No  saddened,  downcast  eye,  that  might  recall 
Sorrowful  musing,  dimmed  the  festival. 

It  was  in  honour  of  a  gallant  youth 
Those  friends  were  met,  —  the  friends  he  dearest 
loved, — 

All  wishing  he  were  there  —  and  well,  in  sooth, 


Might  his  grey  fother  unto  tean  be  moved, 
listening  his  grateful  praise,  —  his  tean  wen  tin* 
reproved. 

Her  bright  eyes  sparkling  with  delight  and  ]ove» 
Told  his  young  sister  of  his  travel  wide, 

Of  pleasant  sojourn  in  some  palmy  grove, 
And  Indian  cities  in  their  gorgeous  pride ; 
Of  desert  isles  where  savage  tribes  abide. 

And  glorious  shores  and  regions  of  old  fame ; 
Then  were  his  trophies  from  all  lands  displayed* 

Belt,  baracan,  and  bow  of  wondrous  frame. 
High,  nodding  crest,  and  deadly  battle  blade. 
And  birds  of  curious  note  in  glittering  plumes  arrayed. 

And,  in  her  joyful  phrase,  she  told  how  he. 
Ere  their  next  meeting,  o'er  the  wave  would  come. 

Like  a  glad  spirit,  to  partake  their  glee. 
And  cast  delight  and  interest  round  his  home : 
Gaily  she  told,  how  sitting  in  that  room 

When  the  next  harvest-moon  lit  up  the  pane. 
He  should,  himself^  his  marvellous  tales  relate. 

— Alas !  encircled  by  the  Indian  main. 
That  night  beneath  a  tamarind  tree  he  sate, 
Hearteick  with  thoughts  of  home  and  ponderings  on 
his  fate. 

The  heavy  sea  broke  thundering  on  the  shore. 
The  dark,  dark  night  had  gathered  in  the  sky. 

And  fivm  the  desert  mountains  came  the  roar 
Of  ravening  creatures,  and  a  wild,  shrill  cry 
From  the  scared  night-birds  slowly  wheeling  by^— 

And  there  he  lay,  beneath  the  spreading  tree, 
Feverish  and  foint,  and  over  heart  and  brain 

Rushed  burning  love,  and  sense  of  misery. 
And  wild,  impatient  grief,  and  longings  vain 
Within  his  blessed  home  to  be  at  rest  again. 

Another  year — and  the  relentless  wave 
Had  washed  away  the  white  bones  from  the  shore; 

And  mourning  for  his  son,  down  to  the  grave 
Had  gone  the  old  man  with  his  locks  all  hoar ; — 
The  household  festival  was  held  no  more  j — 

And  when  the  hacvest-moon  came  forth  again. 
O'er  the  dark  pines,  in  red  autumnal  state. 

Her  light  fell  streaming  through  the  window-pane 
Of  that  old  room,  where  his  young  sister  sate 
With  her  down-drooped  head,  and  heart  all  desolate 


THE  THREE  AGE& 

How  beautiful  are  ye. 

Age,  Youth,  and  Infancy! 

She,  with  slowly  tottering  pace. 

She,  with  light  and  youthful  grace. 

And  the  child  with  clustering  locks; 

All,  all  are  beautiful! 

For  in  them  I  can  see. 

Thus  pictured  forth,  a  lesson  that  is  full 

Of  the  strong  interests  of  humanity 

Childhood  all  sorrow  mocks; 
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It  dwelb  io  plfunt  placM; 

Smp  •TeT'flDiltng  iaoei ! 

Flowen,  and  tur  batlerfiies,  and  pebUjr  bnoki^ 

Thew  we  itt  tMchen  and  its  leaoO'bookB! 

If  chance  a  cload  oome  over  it  lo^j. 

Before  to-monow  it  hath  paved  away. 

It  has  no  tioobUng  dreams ; 

No  oogitatiooB  dark,  no  wily  achemea; 

It  oounteth  not  the  cost 

Of  what  its  soul  desires,  with  tboogfatfiil  tioobie; 

Knows  not  how  days  aie  lost — 

How  love  is  bat  a  babble ; 

Knows  not  an  aching  ibrehead,  a  tired  brain ; 

Nor  the  heart  sickening  with  a  hc^less  pain ! 

Oh,  happy  in&ncy! 

life's  carss  have  small  oompanioDdup  with  thee! 

A  child  no  mora!  a  maiden  now, 

A  graeefal  maiden,  with  a  gentle  brow ; 

A  cheek  tinged  lightly,  and  a  doTe<4ike  eye; 

And  all  hearts  bless  her,  as  she  pastes  by ! 

Fair  creature,  in  this  morning  of  her  youth. 

She  is  all  love,  she  is  all  truth ! 

8he  doubteth  none ;  she  doth  believe 

All  trae.  for  she  can  not  deceive !  ^ 

Dear  maiden,  thou  must  learn,  ere  long. 

That  hope  has  but  a  Syren's  song ; 

That  Love  is  not  what  he  would  swear; 

That  thou  must  look  before,  behind  — 

The  gentlest  need  be  most  aware  -^ 

A  serpent  *mong  the  flowera  is  twined ! 

I  moum,  iweet  maiden,  thou  must  learn 

Aught  so  ungracious,  aught  so  stem ! 

Ob,  youth !  how  fair,  how  dear  thou  art ; 
How  fikirar  yet  thy  truth  of  heart ! 
That  guilelesi  innocence,  that  clings 
Unto  all  pure,  all  gentle  things ! 
Alas!  that  Time  must  take  from  thee 
Thy  beauflful  simplicity ! 

Age,  leaning  on  its  staflj  with  feeble  limb. 

Greyer,  and  vision  dim. 

Doth  backward  turn  its  eye, 

And  few  and  evil  seem  the  days  gone  by! 

Oh!  venerable  age !  hast  thou  not  proved  all  things. 

Love,  Hope,  and  Promiae  fair, 

And  seen  them  vanish  into  air. 

Like  rainbowi  on  a  summer'i  eve! 

Riches  unto  themselves  have  taken  wings ; 

Love  flattered  to  deceive; 

And  Hope  has  been  a  traitor  unto  thee! 

And  thou  host  learned,  by  many  a  bitter  tear. 

By  days  of  weaiy  sorrow,  nights  of  fear, 

That  all  is  vanity ! 

Yet,  venerable  age, 

Full  of  experienco  sage. 

Well  may  the  good  respect  thee,  and  the  wise ! 

For  thou  halt  living  faith. 

Triumphant  over  death. 

Which  makes  the  future  lovely  to  thine  eyes ! 

Thou  knoweat  that,  ere  long. 

Twill  be  made  known  to  thee. 


Why  virtue  ■  so  weak,  why  evil 
Why  love  ■  sorrow,  joy  a 
And  thus  thou  walkeat  oa  in 
And  the  fair  maiden  and  the  child 

Oh!  beautiful  are  ye. 

Age,  Youth,  and  Infanry! 

Theae  are  your  names  in  Time, 

When  the  eye  darkens  and  the  cheek  growa  pale; 

But  in  yon  fairer  clime. 

Where  Life  k  not  a  melancholy  tale. 

Where  woe  comes  not,  where  never  enten  Dsadi 

Ye  will  have  other  namea — Joy,  Love,  and  Faith 


MOURNING  OX  EARTH. 

Sbk  lay  down  in  her  poverty. 
Toil-stricken,  though  so  youn^  ; 

And  the  words  of  human  sorrow 
Fell  trembling  from  her  tongue. 

There  were  palace-housea  round  her; 

And  pomp  and  pride  swept  by 
The  walls  of  that  poor  chamber. 

Where  she  lay  down  to  die. 

Two  were  abiding  with  her. 

The  fowly  of  the  earth,  — 
Her  feeble,  weeping  sister. 

And  she  who  gave  her  birth. 

She  lay  down  in  her  poverty. 
Toil-stricken,  though  so  young ; 

And  the  words  of  human  aorrow 
Fell  from  her  trembling  tongue. 

'*0h,  Lofd,  thick  clouds  of  darkneaa 

About  my  soul  are  spread. 
And  the  waiera  of  affliction 

Have  gathered  o'er  my  head ! 

•'Yet  what  is  life?    A  desert. 
Whose  cheering  brings  are  dry, 

A  weaiy,  barren  wilderness !  — 
Still  it  is  hard  to  die ! 

**  For  love,  the  clinging,  deathleaa^ 

Is  with  my  life  entwined  ; 
And  the  yearning  spirit  doth  rebel 

To  leave  the  weak  behind  ! 

■*  Oh  Saviour,  who  didst  drain  the  dre^^ 

Of  human  woe  and  pain. 
In  this,  the  fiercest  trial-hour. 

My  doubting  soul  sustain ! 

"  1  sink,  I  link !  support  me ; 

Deep  waters  round  me  roll ! 
I  fear!  I  faint!    O  Saviour, 

Sustain  my  sinking  loul  !** 


REJOICING  IN  HEAVEN. 

**0h  sfMrit,  freed  from  bondage. 
Rejoice,  thy  work  is  done  ! 

The  weary  world  is  'nealh  thy  fee^ 
Thou  brighter  than  the  sun ! 
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"  Ariie,  put  oo  the  garroents 

Which  the  redeemed  wore ! 
Now  Know  hftth  no  part  in  thee, 

ThoQ  sanctified  from  tin! 

«  Awake  and  breathe  the  tiving  air 

Of  our  celestial  clime! 
Awake  to  love  which  knows  no  change, 

Thou,  who  hast  done  with  time ! 

••  Awake,  lift  up  thy  joyful  cyet, 
See,  all  heaven's  host  appears  ; 

And  be  thou  glad  exceedingly, 
Thou,  who  hast  done  with  team! 

**  Awake  ?  ascend !    Thou  art  not  now 
With  those  of  mortal  birth,  -^ 

The.  living  God  hath  touch'd  thy  lips, 
Thou  who  hast  done  with  earth  !*' 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  JUGGERNAUT. 


Thw  u  the  most  celebrated  and  racred  temple  in  Hindostao, 
and  was  built  about  the  rear  1196,  br  Rajah  Anonda  Bbeem 
Deb.  at  a  coat  of  500,000  poundi  iterliaK.  The  principal  en- 
trance ia  the  Bincha-DeTar,  or  the  '*  Lion-Gate/'  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  which  is  a  beautiful  column  dedicated  to  the 
aun. 

The  chief  idol,  called  Juetemaut,  ii  a  hnee  andghtlr  figure 
of  wood,  bearing  lome  distant  reiemblanee  to  the  human 
form :  it  is  painted  black,  with  a  red  mouth,  sod  large  red 
and  white  circle*  for  eye*. 

The  ceremony  of  drawing  the  car  takei  place  in  June,  and 
it  ie  calculated  that  about  200,000  pilgrim*,  three-fourth*  of 
them  female*,  annually  re*ort  to  thi*  fe*(ival,  of  whom  at  least 
SO.OOO  periah  by  sicknea,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  and  by  volun- 
tarily throwing  themielve*  under  it*  ponderoua  wheels. 


The  winds  are  stirred  with  tumult— on  the  air 
Sound  drum  and  trumpet,  atabal  and  gong — 
Strong  voices  loud  uplift  a  barbarous  song. 

Vast  is  the  gathering — while  the  priests  declare 

The  seven-headed  god  is  passing  there. 
On  roll  his  chariot-wheels,  while  every  roll 
From  prostrate  bodies  crushes  forth  a  soul; 

Rejoicing  such  last  agony  to  bear. 
Such  are  thy  creeds,  O  man !  when  thou  art  given 

To  thy  ov^Ti  fearful  nature — liaise  and  stem! 
What  were  we  now,  but  that  all-pitying  Heaven 

Sent  us  a  holier,  purer  faith  to  learn  7 — 
Type  of  its  mefsnge  came  the  white-winged  dove — 
What  is  the  Christian's  creed? — Faith,  Hope  and 
Love. 


HOUSEHOLD  TREASURER 

What  are  they  ?  gold  and  silver. 

Or  what  such  ore  can  buy  f 
The  pride  of  silken  luxury ; 

Rich  robes  of  Tyrian  dye  7 
Guests  that  come  thronging  in 

With  lordly  pomp  and  state  T 
Or  thankless,  liveried  serving-men. 

To  stand  about  the  gate  ? 
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Or  are  they  daintiest  meats 

Sent  up  on  silver  fine? 
Or  golden,  chased  cops  o'erhrimmed 

With  rich  Falemian  wine  ? 
Or  parchments  setting  forth 

Broad  lands  our  fathers  held ; 
Parks  for  our  deer ;  ponds  for  our  fish ; 

And  woods  that  may  be  felled  ? 

No,  no,  they  are  not  these!  or  else, 

God  help  the  poor  man's  need ! 
Then,  sitting  *mid  his  little  ones. 

He  would  be  poor  indeed ! 
They  are  not  these !  our  household  wealth 

Belongs  not  to  degree ; 
It  is  the  love  within  our  souls — 

The  children  at  our  knee ! 

My  heart  is  filled  with  gladness 

When  I  behold  how  fair. 
How  bright,  are  rich  men's  children. 

With  their  thick  golden  hair ! 
For  I  know  'mid  countlees  treasure. 

Gleaned  from  the  east  and  west, 
These  living,  loving  human  things. 

Are  still  the  rich  man's  best ! 

But  my  jieart  o'erfloweth  to  mine  eyes, 

And  a  prayer  is  on  my  tongue. 
When  I  see  the  poor  man's  children, 

The  toiling,  though  the  young. 
Gathering  with  sunburnt  hands 

The  dusty  wayside  fiowersl 
Alas!  that  pastime  symboUeth 

Life's  after,  darker  hours. 

My  heart  o'erfloweth  to  mine  eyes. 

When  I  see  the'poor  man  stand, 
After  his  daily  work  is  done. 

With  children  by  the  hand  — 
And  this,  he  kisses  tenderly ; 

And  that,  sweet  names  doth  call  — 
For  I  know  he  has  no  treasure 

like  those  dear  children  small ! 

Oh,  children  young,  I  bless  ye, 

Ye  keep  such  love  alive! 
And  the  home  can  ne'er  be  desolate. 

Where  love  haa  room  to  thrive! 
Oh,  precious  household  treasures. 

Life's  sweetest,  holiest  claim  -^ 
The  Saviour  blessed  ye  while  on  earth,— 

I  bless  ye  in  His  name ! 


THE  MOSQUE  OF  SULTAN  ACHMET 

AT  CONSTANTINOPLS. 

YouNO  Achmet  the  Sultan  ariseth  to^lay. 
The  strength  of  his  sickness  hath  passed  away ; 
No  longer  he  feareth  the  might  of  his  foes, 
Nor  is  there  aught  living  to  mar  his  repose. 


\ 
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Young  Achmet  the  Saltan  mth  power  hath  crowned 

him. 
And  his  will  ■  the  fiite  of  the  slaves  thatsuiroond  him ; 
There  is  gold  for  his  telling,  there 's  pomp  to  beguile. 
And  beauty  that  liveth  alone  in  bis  smilob 

What  aileth  him  then  that  he  sitteth  alone. 
And  breaketh  the  stillness  of  night  with  his  groan  f 
Thero  is  fear  in  his  soul  which  no  pride  can  gainsay ; 
There  is  blood  on  hn  hand  which  will  not  pass  away! 


*  I  have  sinned,"  said  young  Achmet,  **  but  I  wiU 

atone 
For  my  sin  by  erecting  a  temple  of  stone ; 
E'en  the  mosque  of  the  Prophet  at  Mecca  shall  yield, 
And  Santa  Sophia,  to  this  I  will  build ! 

**  Four  pillars  gigantic  the  whole  shall  uphold. 
With  gates  of  brass,  glorious  and  costly  as  gold ; 
And  above  shall  domes,  semidomes,  cupolas  rise, 
With  six  slender  minarets  piercing  the  skies !" 

The  MuAi  came  up  to  young  Achmet  with  speed. 
Saying.  "  Sultan,  what  is  it  that  thou  hast  decreed  f 
The  mosque  of  the  Prophet,  thou  know'st,  hath  but 

four  — 
Would 'st  thou  raise  on  this  temple  two'  minarets 

more!* 

"Go,  fetch  in  the  Hadjee!'*  the  Sultan^eplied, 
"  Who  came  in  from  Mecca  but  lost  eventide !  — 
Now  tell  us  the  minarets*  number,*'  said  he, 
''Of  the  great  mosque  at  Mecca  —  twice  two,  or 
twice  three.  T" 

The  Hadjee  bowed  low,  and  he  said  he  could  fix 
Without  question  the  number;  the  number  was  six; 
He  had  counted  them  ofWn,  mom,  noonday,  and  night. 
Six  tall,  slender  minarets  piercing  the  light ! 

The  MuHi  arose  in  great  anger,  and  swore 
By  his  beard,  that  the  minarets  only  were  four: 
He  had  seen  them  himself;  he  had  counted  them  oil; 
Four  crescent-lipped  minarets  shooting  alofl! 

The  young  Sultan  Achmet  laughed  loud,  and  replied, 
**  That  a  band  of  good  pilgrims  the  truth  should  de- 
cide ;'* 
And  as  they  reported,  so  soothly  should  be 
His  minarets'  number  —  twice  two.  or  twice  three  f* 


*  Tho  Sultan  Achmet,  dnrinii  the  time  of  the  carsTaa'i 
march,  had  obtained  two  now  minarets  to  bo  added  to  the 
oriifiiial  four  of  the  motque  at  Mecca,  to  that  h^  accomplished 
his  design  of  crownihff  hia  own  erection  with  six  minareti, 
without  offendinir  the  piety  of  the  true  Munalmana.  So  eager 
was  hi'  in  the  building  of  his  mosgue,  that  for  an  hour  every 
Frui.-iy,  afler  prayers,  be  laboured  with  his  own  hands,  in 
OTiltT  to  stimulate  the  workmen  by  his  own  example.-  It  is  a 
remaiknlile  fact,  that  the  final  extirpation  of  the  janissaries, 
whfi  had  been  the  personal  enemies  of  the  Sultan  Achmet. 
two  coiiturics  aHerwards  waseffuried  in  this  mosque. 

Tiie  refiirminir  Sultan  Uahmoud,  who  had  determined  on 
c<»unt<'raciin»c  the  influence  of  the  janis«aric9,  had  ordered  the 
$an>l,ak  ttherijf,  or  sacred  standard  of  the  Pruphct,  an  object 
exhibited  only  on  the  most  solemn  and  important  occasions, 
to  b«  unlnldnl  with  great  pomp  in  the  mooque  of  Achmet. 
No  true  MuMuInian.  to  whom  this  was  tuUl,  dared  to  resist 
the  summons ;  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  rushed  to 
the  temple.  The  banner  was  displayed  from  the  lofty  pulpit 
of  the  Imattm,  sad'tibA  Sultan  •aborted  the  people,  bj  the 


Twelve  moiUhs  and  a  day  weat  the  alow  caiavi 
O'er  the  desert,  the  Mufti  stUl  placed  in  the  van 
And  still  every  day  by  the  prophet  he  awore^ 
That  at  Mecca  the  minarets  only  were  Ibor! 

At  length  the  day  came  when  the  pilgrims  shoul 
At  distance  the  minarets  piercing  the  aky ; 
The  Mtifti  rode  first  on  a  fleetrlboted  ateed. 
And  the  pilgrims  preeeed  after  with  new-wak 
speed. 

Why  standeth  the  Mufti  like  one  all  aghast ! 
What  vision  of  terror  before  him  hath  passed ! 
He  seeth  the  mosque — he  hath  counted  them  o*c 
"  Allah  Keriffl !  six  minarets ! — Once  there  were  ft 


THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  JUMNA. 


"  By  dint  of  untiriAg  peraeTerance,  we  bad  at  MM  m 
the  confioea  of  eternal  snow.  We  fbuad  the  river  gMitu 
der  arches  of  ice.  The  moat  holy  spot  is  upon  the  left  b 
where  a  mass  of  quartz  and  silicious  schist  rock  tends  i 
five  hot  spring*  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  boil  and  I 
ble  at  a  furioiu  rate.  The  height  of  the  soowbed  at  Joa 
tree,  ia  about  tea  thousaod  fecL** 


Oh  for  some  old  mystery ! 

Something  that  we  could  not  know  — 
Something  that  we  could  not  fiithom. 

As  it  was  long  time  ego! 
Marvels  strange  have  ceased  to  be^ 
There  is  npw  no  mystery ! 

There  were  islands  in  the  ocean. 

Once  upon  a  glorious  time. 
Fair,  Hesperian  islands  blooming 

In  a  golden  clime! 
Rich  and  bright  beyond  compare, 
'Mid  the  waves,  we  know  not  where! 

There  were  Cyclops  once,  and  giants; 

There  were  unicorns  of  old; 
There  were  magic  carbonclea. 

And  cities  paved  with  gold; 
How  the  world  has  changed  aince  thso! 
When  will  wonden  come  again! 

Once  there  was  a  mystery 

In  a  mighty  river's  springs ; 
Once,  the  cloudy  tops  of  mountains 

Veiled  mysterious  things! 
Wondrous  pleasant  did  it  seem. 
Of  the  vast  and  veiled  to  dreanit! 

Once,  together  side  by  side  '^ 

Sat  the  father  and  the  child. 

Telling  by  the  glimmering  firelight. 
Histories  strange  and  wfld! 

But  philosophy  and  ait 

Thrust  the  child  and  man  apart. 


faith  they  owed  the  Prophet,  to  rally  round  the  sacred  sh 
ard.  A  deep  murmur  uf  assent  filled  the  dome,  all  fell  p 
trate  in  confirmation  of  their  resolve,  and  from  tibat 
the  cause  of  thejaoianriei  bseasM  dsaperaie. 
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Great  Vhuauofhv  vod  Art! 

This  IB  now  the  wondrow  pair 
That  have  oompasMd  earth  and  ocean. 

That  have  traTeUed  air 
That  with  outstretched,  pitilew  arm 
Have  dttperBed  each  &iry  charm! 

Have  diaolved  the  carbancle; 

Tamed  the  cities'  gold  to  doit; 
Slain  the  uniooms  and  giants; 

Ta'en  oar  ancient  trust! 
And  that  even  now  are  gone 
To  the  realms  of  Prester  John ! 

They  will  ransack  all  the  land; 

Soar  above,  and  peep  below; 
They  will  rend  the  rocks  asunder; 

Melt  the  eternal  snow; 
Not  a  itone  untum'd  will  leave 
Each  old  mysteiy  to  unweave! 

They  have  been  where  ne'er  before 
Human  foot  hath  ever  trod; 

They  have  found  the  real  cradle 
Of  the  Hindoo's  river-god ! 

Jumna's  now  and  Ganges*  springs 

Are  no  longer  sacred  things! 

Oh  for  some  old  mystery; 

Something  that  we  could  not  know; 
Something  that  we  could  not  fiithom. 

As  it  was  long  time  ago! 
Pray,  ye  disenchanting  pair, 
Some  old  pleasant  mystery  ipare! 


THE  BARON'S  DAUGHTER. 

THE    LAY    OF    A    LANDLESS    POST. 

LovELT  Lady  Madeline! 

High-bom  Lidy  Madeline, 
What  a  heavenly  dream  had  I 

'Neath  the  moon  but  yester-e'en! 

In  thy  gracious  beauty  bright, 
In  thy  bower  I  saw  thee  itand. 

Looking  from  its  casement  out. 
With  my  verses  in  thy  hand. 

Birds  were  singing  all  around  thee. 
Flowers  were  blooming  'neath  the  wall, 

And  from  out  the  garden  alleys 
Chimed  (he  silvery  fountain's  fall. 

But  thy  thonghti  were  not  of  these  ;* 

Loveliest  Lady  Madeline, 
Would  that,  in  that  blessed  hour, 

I  tlie  folded  scroll  had  been! 

Madeline,  thy  race  is  proud, 
Fierce  thy  brethren,  stem  thy  sire; 

And  thy  lady-mother's  scom 
Wiihereth  like  oonsoming  fire. 


How  is  it,  sweet  Madeline, 
That  thoo  art  so  kind  of  cheer, 

That  the  lowliest  in  the  house 
Thinks  of  thee  with  love,  no^fear. 

Even  the  sour  old  gardener. 
Through  the  winter's  iciest  hours, 

Works  with  cheerful-hearted  will         , 
If  it  be  to  tend  thy  flowers. 

As  for  me — Oh,  Madeline, 

Though  thy  brethren  fierce  and  high 
Scarce  would  deign  to  speak  my  name, 

T  would,  for  thee,  be  heaven  to  die! 

Madeline,  my  love  is  madness! 

How  should  I  aspire  unto  thee; 
How  ihould  I,  the  lowly-bom. 

Find  fit  words  to  woo  thee ! 

Eveiy  goodly  chamber  beareth 
Proudly  on  its  pictured  wall. 

Lords  and  ladies  of  renown. 
Richly  robed,  and  noble  all. 

Not  a  daughter  of  thy  house 
But  did  mate  in  her  degree; 

'Twas  for  love  I  learned  by  rote, 
Long  years  past,  thy  pedigree! 

And  in  those  old  chronicles. 
Which  the  chaplain  bade  me  read, 

Not  a  page,  but  of  thy  line 
Telleih  some  heroic  deed. 

And  within  the  chancel  aisle, 
'Neath  their  banners  once  blood-dyed, 

Lie  the  noble  of  thy  house. 
In  their  marble,  side  by  side. 

As  for  me  —  my  father  lieth 
In  the  village  churchyard-ground. 

And  upon  his  lowly  head-stone 
Only  may  his  name  be  found. 

What  am  I,  that  I  should  love 
One  like  thee,  high  Madeline! 

I,  a  nameless  man  and  poor, 
Sprtug  of  kindred  mean. 

Without  houses,  without  lands. 
Without  bags  of  goodly  gold ; 

What  have  I  to  give  pretence 
To  my  wishes  wild  and  bold! 

What  have  I  f  Oh,  Madeline, 
Small  things  to  the  poor  are  great; 

Mine  own  heart  and  soul  have  made 
The  wealth  of  mine  estate. 

Walking  'neath  the  stars  at  even. 
Walking  'neath  the  summer's  noon; 

Spring's  first  leaves  of  tender  green. 
And  fair  flowers  sweet  and  boon: 

These,  the  common  things  of  earth, 
But,  more,  our  human  kind ; 

The  silent  sufiTering  of  the  heart , 
The  mysteiy  of  mind ; 
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The  lowly  lot  of  peasant  folk, 
Their  humbleat  hopea  and  fean ; 

The  pale  cheek  of  a  woman. 
And  even  children*!  tears: 

All  circumstance  of  mortal  life, 

The  lowly  Chough  it  be ; 
A^  pure  thought  garnered  in  the  aool. 

The  wealth  of  poesy  — 
Have  made  me,  high-bom  Madeline, 

Not  quite  unworthy  theei 


SMYRNA. 

A  BTRKET  in  Smyrna!    Let  me  think  — 

Of  Smyrna  nought  I  know, 
Except  that  Homer  was  a  child 

In  Smyrna  long  ago! 

I  care  not  although  seven  towns 

Contended  for  his  birth, 
Smyrna  shall  bear  the  palm  away 

From  all  the  towns  of  earth ! 

And  who  shall  say  that  when  a  boy 
He  played  not  in  this  street, 

Or  sat  beside  his  mother's  door 
And  Sling  his  ballads  sweet  f 

Yes,  it  was  in  this  yeiy  street. 
Where  stands  that  open  door, 

Critheis  sat,  and  spun  for  bread— 
The  poet's  mother  poor. 

And  there  her  boy  sat  at  her  side; 

'*And  tell  me  more,"  said  he, 
**  Sweet  mother^  of  the  wars  of  Tioy — 

They  please  me  mightily! 

-  And  tell  me  of  the  godlike  man, 

Ulysses  and  his  woes. 
For  I  love  the  tale,  and  seem  to  bo 

With  him  where'er  he  goes!" 

And  so  Critheis  told  the  tale 

Unto  her  sightless  boy, 
About  Ulysses  and  his  woes. 

And  of  the  wars  of  Troy. 

There  sat  she  all  the  day  and  span; 

And  Phemius  on  his  way. 
Morning  and  night  unto  his  school 

Beheld  them  every  day. 

The  mother  she  was  meek  and  young; 

The  boy  was  blind;  but  ne'er 
Had  Phemis  'mid  his  scholars  seen 

A  child  so  wondrous  fair: 
With  such  a  glorious  countenance; 

With  such  a  thoughtful  air. 

And  thus  the  mother  and  the  boy. 

Became  a  pleasant  thought, 
In  the  good  heart  of  Phemius 

The  while  his  school  he  taught. 


And  even  on  his  homeward  wrwf 
He  stayed  his  willing  feeC» 

To  hear  the  boy  a  lesson  aay. 
Or  sing  his  ballads  sweeL 

Oh,  city  by  the  Lesbian  aea. 

Great  glory  'tis  to  know 
That  Homer  sang  within  thy  street 

Some  thousand  years  ago! 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

Tm  ofispring  of  a  troubled  time ; 
The  appointed  human  instrument 
Of  mighty  change ;  the  agent  sent 

To  work  heaven's  will,  in  whom  even  crime 
Becomes  to  good  subservient. 
Such  wert  thou,  Cromwell,  in  thy  day. 

The  needful  scourge,  perhaps  no  leas 

The  slave  of  thine  own  worldliness. 
But  still  a  mightier,  loftier  sway 
Meted  the  work  that  on  thee  lay. 

Thou  wert  of  those  who,  in  the  turn 

Of  a  great  nation's  fate,  arise. 
Her  scorpion-whip,  her  teachen  stem. 
From  whom  she  hath,  in  blood,  to  learn* 

Through  suffering,  to  be  wise  ! 
Man  of  a  million,  not  alone 

For  thine  own  will,  thyself  to  please* 

Gave  God  unto  thy  hand  the  keys 
Of  em^ure;  made  the  ancient  throne 
Of  kings  thy  servile  stepping-stone. 

A  higher  power  controlleth  man 
Than  his  ohh  self;  his  direst  deed 

Assisteth  the  benignant  plan 

Of  the  Supreme ;  his  fiercest  ban. 
Of  af)er-mercy  is  the  seed ! 

We  are  not  what  we  were  before. 
The  melancholy  monarch  fell. 
And  Cromwell's  spirit,  like  a  spell. 

Works  at  the  nation's  heart.     Restore, 

O  God,  without  their  crime,  those  steadfast  sc 
once  more! 


MARSHAL  SOULT. 

THK  MEETING  OF  THK  WARRIORS— BOUI.T  AKl 
WKLUNGTON. 

Tctt  met  amid  the  bloody  fields  of  Spain. 
When  the  swart  peasant  left  his  reaping-hodc. 
And,  heedless  of  the  ripe  ungamered  grain, 
A  sharper  weapon  in  his  right-hand  took. 
For  other  harvests ;  when  the  green  hills  shool 
With  battle's  thunder,  and  the  carnage  flood 
Swelled  to  a  river  many  a  mountain  brook. 
There  met  they,  and  like  gods  of  battle  stood. 
Each  girt  with  armed  hosts,  and  all  athirst  for  bk) 
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Again  they  met — 't  was  oo  e  eammer  ■  day, 
And  half  a  million  people  with  them  met, 
Not  gilt  with  anna  in  slaughteroiia  array. 
With  crimson  bannen  torn,  and  swords  blood>wet ; 
But  each  in  his  high  place  of  honour  set. 
When  all  the  belU  of  joyous  London  rung ; 
When  window,  balcon,  roof,  and  parapet 
Were  thronged  with  people,  and  with  garlands 

hung. 
And  one  **God  save  the  Queen!"  pealed  fiom  the 

nation's  tongue .' 

There  met  they;  and  like  brethren,  side  by  side, 
Swelled  the  glad  pomp  of  that  great  jubilee. 
— Ob  proudest  triumph  of  that  day  of  pride. 
When  met  the  nation's  ancient  chivalry. 
With  ceremonial  old,  to  reverence  thee, 
Thou  young  and  favoured  Queen  of  many  land»— 
That  eveiy  neighbour-land  and  every  tea 
With  an  according  gladness  clapped  their  hands, 
And,  that  thoae  mighty  warrion  met  with  sheathed 
brands! 


THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SWEET  WATERS. 


"  SwMt  Waten'*  does  not  imply  that  thsjr  ars  diatiDcaished 
bf  aof  remarkable  aweetneas  of  taate,  but  aimpir  that  thejr 
are  not  salt  Two  rivaleta  are  ao  named  by  the  Franka.  one 
in  Europe,  and  the  other  in  Alia :  their  banka  are  rich  and 
▼erdant,  enararoelled  with  flowers,  and  are  places  of  resort, 
where  say  and  (eative  partiea  meet  for  recreation.  At  theae 
pie-nica,  even  the  members  of  a  family  never  mix  together. 
The  unsocial  jealousy  of  a  Turk  so  separatee  the  aezea.  that 
the  (ather,  husband,  and  brother  are  never  seen  in  the  same 
croups  with  their  female  relatives.  The  women  assembto  on 
one  side  round  the  fountain,  and  the  men  on  the  other. 


All  cities  have  their  outlets  of  delight; 

We  have  our  Greenwich,  Richmond,  Hamprtead, 

Harrow, 
To  appease  the  popular  rural  appetite. 
For  which  the  crowded  city  is  too  narrow ; 
Thither  the  people  throng,  in  dust's  despite, 
Of  happineas  to  suck  the  very  marrow ; 
Thither  throng  rich  and  poor,  the  grave,  the  merry. 
In  steam-boat,  omnibus,  and  cab,  and  wherry. 

The  streets  are  stifling,  bustling,  noisy,  diy ; 
Hot  are  the  pavements  as  an  oven-floor, 
Dingy-red  brick  grows  tiresome  to  the  e3re ; 
The  bell,  the  knocker,  and  the  green  streetKloor 
The  w^ry  senses  quickly  satisfy ; 
And  then  we  send  our  gadding  fancy  o*er 
Rich  golden  meadows  deep  in  summer  gnus. 
To  leafy  trees,  and  riven  smooth  as  gk 


And  then  we  rush  into  the  popular  stream, 
And  find  ourselves  with  very  prompt  good-will. 
Borne  down  the  silvery  Thames  on  wings  of 
Or  dragged  by  horsee  up  the  Hempstead  hill. 
The  Turkish  people,  solemn  as  they  seem. 
Of  the  dense  city  likewise  get  their  fill, 
And  sally  forth,  athint  for  flowen  and  trees. 
To  drain  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  lees. 
19  • 


Unto  the  Valley  of  Sweet  Waten  bound, 
Sails  forth,  brim-full  of  men,  the  smart  caique ; 
And  in  their  curtain'd  chariots'  depth  profound 
The  women  go  in  crowds,  mouth,  brow,  and  cheek 
In  muslin  veil  and  shrouding  yaghmae  wound : 
T  is  wonderful  how  they  can  breathe  or  speak ! 
But  'tis  the  mode;  and  forth  the  chariot  goes. 
Guarded  by  negroes,  drawn  by  buflaloes. ' 

Although  the  clips  of  yaouri  may  be  full, 
Although  each  soul  for  pleasure  deeply  delves, 
A  Turkish  pic-nic  must  be  rather  dull ; 
And  these  poor  ladies,  grouped  in  tens  and  twelvei^ 
Can  only  tiny  sprigs  of  pleasure  cull, 
MufiSed  and  cushioned,  silting  by  themselvei^ 
Especially  when  just  at  band  they  see 
The  men  who  might  be  talking  pleasantly. 

Well,  Mahmond  Second  loveth  reformation. 
He  hath  done  mighty  wondera  in  his  day ; 
He  slew  the  standing  army  of  his  nation. 
He  threw  his  soldien*  turbans  all  away ; 
Perchance  he'll  make  another  innovation — 
The  best  of  all! — and,  if  he  like,  he  may— 
Ordain  that  henceforth,  in  the  summer  weather, 
Women  and  men  may  sit  and  talk  together. 


THE  BURIAL^ROUND  AT  SIDON. 


"The  burial  vronnd,  with  the  old  rain,  supposed  to  be  the 
castle  of  Louis  IX.,  is  without  the  town :  the  tall  trees  east 
their  shadow  on  the  sepulchres,  some  fallen  and  rained,  others 
newly  whited  and  eilt,  and  covered  with  seotencea  in  the 
Turkiah  character,  the  head-stones  usually  presenting  a  turban 
on  a  pedeatal.  Several  women  had  come  to  mourn  over  the 
ffravea  of  their  relatives,  in  white  cloaks  and  veils  that  envel- 
oped th«n  from  head  to  foot:  they  mostly  mourned  in  silence, 
and  knelt  on  the  steps  of  the  tomb,  or  amonc  the  wild  flowera 
which  rrew  rank  on  the  aoil.  The  morning  light  fell  partially 
on  the  sepulchres,  and  on  the  broken  towers  of  the  ancient 
caatle ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  thickly-peopled  cemetery 
waa  still  in  gloom— the  gloom  which  the  Orientals  love.  They 
do  not  like  to  come  to  the  tombs  in  tbe  glare  of  day :  early 
mora  and  evening  are  the  favourite  seasons,  especially  the 
latter.  This  Burial-ground  ofSidon  ia  one  of  the  most  picto- 
resque  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  The  rain,  of  Louis,  tells,  like 
tbe  sepulchres,  that  thia  lifers  bojM  and  pride  is  aa  '*  a  tale  thkt 
ia  told."  When  the  moon  ia  on  its  towers,  on  the  trees,  and 
tomba  beneath,  and  on  the  white  figures  that  slowly  move  to 
end  fro,  the  scene  is  solemn,  and  cannot  be  forgotten.'* 


Tm  dead  are  everywhere! 
The  mountain-side  f  the  plain;  the  woods  profbond; 
All  the  wide  earth  — the  fertile  and  the  fair. 

Is  one  vast  burial-ground ! 

Within  the  populous  street; 
In  solitary  homes ;  in  places  high ; 
In  pleasure-domes  where  pomp  and  liixaiy  meet, 

Men  bow  themselves  to  die. 

The  old  man  at  his  door ; 
The  un weaned  child  murmuring  its  wordless  wng; 
The  bondman  and  the  free ;  the  rich,  the  poor ; 

All,  all  to  death  belong! 
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The  ninligfot  gilda  the  walla 
Of  kixigty  aepalcbrei  enwrought  with  braa; 
And  the  long  vhadow  of  the  cypren  ialii 

Athwart  the  oomoioa  graM. 

The  living  of  gone  time 
Boilded  their  gloriooi  cities  by  the  tea. 
And  awful  in  their  greatneie  aat  sublime, 

As  if  no  change  coizld  be. 

There  was  the  eloquent  tongue ; 
The  poet's  heart ;  the  sage's  soul  was  there ; 
And  loving  women  with  their  children  yoong, 

The  fidthfai  and  the  fair. 

They  were,  but  they  are  not; 
Sons  rose  and  set,  and  earth  put  on  her  bloom. 
Whilst  man,  submitting  to  the  common  lot, 

Went  down  into  the  tomb. 

And  still  amid  the  wrecks 
Of  mighty  generations  passed  away. 
Earth's  boonest  growth,  the  fiagrant  wild-flower, 
decks 

The  tombs  of  yesterday. 

And  in  the  twilight  deep, 
Go  veiled  women  forth,  like  her  who  went, 
Sisters  of  Lazarus,  to  the  grave  to  weep 

To  breathe  the  low  lament. 

The  dead  are  everywhere! 
Where'er  is  love,  or  tenderness,  or  faith ; 
Where'er  is  power,  pomp,  pleasure,  pride ;  where'er 

Life  is  or  was,  is  death! 


THE  ARRIVAL. 

ScEvnt. — A  CaHd/t  in  the  Scotch  JSgkUmdi, 

Tiaiejive  o*dock  in  the  afternoon.  —  LomsA  and 
Ceciua  in  morning  dresses. 

LOUISA. 

Of  what  availeth  blonde  and  lace 
Here  in  this  melancholy  place! 
My  pearls  have  never  seen  the  day ; 
Your  emeralds  they  are  stowed  away ; 
And  my  white  satin !  I  declare,  it 
Will  be  quite  pass^  ere  I  wear  it! 

I  can't  conceive  whate'er  possessed 
Papa  to  take  this  eagle's  nest,  • 
Perched  among  mountains  bleak  and  drear, 
Without  a  decent  neighbour  near ! 
I  wonder  more  what  men  can  find 
So  vastly  suited  to  their  mind, 
In  riding  o'er  those  moorlands  dreary, 
Through  wild  ravinea  so  black  and  eerie ; 
Past  highland  huts  of  turf  and  stone. 
Whence  peeps  forth  many  a  withered  crane; 
Through  spongy  bog,  o'er  mountains  high. 
To  shoot  at  grouse  that  they  might  buy ! 

CECILIA. 

I  *m  sure  our  English  country-seat 
Was  quite  enough  of  a  retreat ; 


A  solttaiy  grand  old  hall. 
Shut  up  within  its  high  park-wall ! 
And  there,  at  lesat,  was  no  deapsur 
Our  robes  of  price  too  good  to  wear. 

LOtTISA. 

No,  what  with  Henry's  friend  Sir  John, 
And  the  young  Lord  of  Erlingtoo. 
And  Lady  Peter's  goests,  and  all 
The  peoj^e  from  Combe-Merival, 
And  Captain  Matthews  and  his  bride. 
And  all  oor  London  friends  beaide. 
One  ne'er  pined  for  a  human  fiu», 
Nor  mourned  o'er  unsunned  pearls  and 

But  I  protest  it  was  unkind. 
To  bring  Coort-Aspley  back  to  miod. 
With  guests  for  ever  on  the  floor, — 
Even  poor  Miss  Weld  I  now  adore ! 
I  can't  think  how  they  spend  their  Uvea  — 
These  dull  Scotch  nobles  and  their  vdvea- 
The  Macnamam  and  Mackay ! 

Ah !  I  'd  a  dream  at  break  of  day. 
Nor  hath  the  charm  yet  passed  away  !— 
Why  do  you  smile,  sweet  aister,  say  ? 

CECIUA. . 

I  loo  had  dreams  —  but,  what  ia  better, 
I  even  now  have  had  a  letter! 

LOUISA. 

A  letter!  and  from  whom  and  whence f 

OBCJUA. 

Ton  '11  see  the  writer  two  hours  hence! 

LOUISA. 

Ah,  by  your  blush  I  know  ! — Sir  John! 

CECILIA. 

And  with  him  comes  — 

LOUISA. 

Lord  Eriingtant 
cxcniA. 
The  very  same! 

LOUISA. 

Oh  joyfal  day! 

CECILIA. 

But  let  us  dress ;  time  wears  away ;   '    -  • 
In  two  hours'  time,  or  even  less* 
They  will  be  here! 

LOUISA. 

Ah,  let  us  dress! 


T\eo  hours  later  -^  Louisa  and  Ceciua  drcsasdL 

LOUISA. 

You  wear  no  ornaments  to-night, 
Not  even  a  ring!  —  well,  you  are  right. 
You  know  his  taste ;  —  you  can't  do  better 
Than  please  a  lover  to  the  letter. 

CECILIA. 

Loven  we  satisfy  with  ease, 
T'u  husbands  that  are  hard  to  please. 
But  truce  to  thought !    You  look  your  beat. 
Come  when  they  will,  you  're  sweetly  dresl; 
Manhall  has  used  her  utmost  care ; 
How  well  those  pearls  become  your  hair! 
But  let  us  to  the  turret'«tair. 
We  get  a  glorious  prospect  there ! 
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LOUISA. 

One  little  glimpM  lufficeth  me, 
I  see  the  view  I  wish  to  see* 
Two  bonemen  riding  merrily ! 

OKCIUA. 

T  ill  but  my  ftther  and  my  brother! 
Look  lister,  't  is  indeed  none  other ! 

loirisA. 
Now  may  your  beauty  fiur  be&U  J 
Just  look  below  the  casiJe-wail; 
Who  rides  bare-headed? 

CECILIA. 

Tis  Sir  John, 
And  by  his  side  Lord  Eriington  I 

LOUISA. 

And  now  I  hear  my  fiiiher*s  laughter, 
As  be  and  Henry  gallop  after ! 


AN  ENGLISH  GRAVE  AT  MUSSOOREE. 


MuMOorae,  the  nte  ofa  nation  which  ii  oow  one  of  the  chief 
rcaoru  of  Uie  vieitora  from  the  plaioi,  ataodt  at  an  elevation 
of  teven  ihonsaod  five  huodrcd  f«ei  above  the  level  of  the  tea, 
and  b  situated  on  the  aouthern  face  of  the  ridge  called  the 
Laodoar  Range,  and  overlookjog  the  village  of  that  name, 
whicli  hai  been  ehoien  for  the  ejiablithoient  of  a  military 
sanitarium,  for  thoee  offleen  and  privates  tielonging  to  the 
Bengal  amj.  who  have  k»t  their  health  in  the  plains. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  delicioas  to  an  iDvaiid,  half 
dying  under  the  homing  tun  of  India,  than  the  being  removed 
into  the  ilne,  braciog,  and  cool  atmoepliere  of  ihia  statMn. 
Ail  round  him  are  the  meet  sublime  natural  ohjccla— the  most 
stupendous  riven  and  mountains  of  the  world,  bnt  all  sobdtwd 
into  a  chareder  of  aatoDiahing  beautjr ;  while  the  growth  (^ 
the  hilb,  and  of  the  verr  ground  under  his  feet,  must  trsaqiort 
him  back  mto  his  native  Britain. 


**  Teix  me  about  my  son,  dear  friend,  for  I  can  bear 

to  know, 
Now  that  my  heart  is  stayed  by  prayer,  that  history 

of  woe! 
But  whence  was  it,  of  seven  sons,  all  men  of  strength 

and  pride. 
This  only  one— the  gentlest  one— ibisook  his  mother's 

side! 

'*That  be  in  whom  a  flower,  a  star,  a  love-inspired 
word. 

The  poet's  heart,  all  tenderness,  even  from  his  boy- 
hood stirred; 

Who  was  my  dearest  counsellor,  in  his  dead  father's 
place; 

Who  WHS  a  daughter  unto  me,  who  ne'er  did  one 
embrsce. 

**  How  was  it  that  be  only  left  his  home,  his  native 

land, 
He   only,  kindest,   gentlest,  and  youngest  of  ny 

band? 
That  he  whom  I  had  looked  to  ckwe  mine  eyes— to 

lay  me  low. 
Died  firvt,  and  lar  away!   Oh  God,  thy  counsels  who 

shall  know ! 


*'  But  murmuring  thus,  I  sin !  Dear  friend,  ibrgive  a 
mother's  grief. 

And  tell  me  of  my  son ;  thy  words  will  bring  assured 
relief; 

Tell  me  of  ^ch  miniitest  look — even  of  his  suffer- 
ings tell. 

My  heart  takes  comfort  from  thy  voi^  lor  thou  didst 
love  him  well !"  ^ 

**!  loved  him  well,  oh,  paanng  well!  all  he  had 

been  to  thee  — 
Friend,  counsellor,  the  spirit's  life — so  had  he  been 

tome! 
Yet  murmur  not,  thou  broken  heart,  our  vision  faihi 

loshow 
The  scope  of  that  mysterious  good  whose  base  is 

human  woe ! 

''Thy  best-beloved  murmured  not,  his  faith  was 

never  dim. 
And  that  strong  love  which  was  his  life,  sprang 

everywhere  for  him. 
We  saw  hii)v$droop,  and  many  a  one,  else  scarce  to 

)ove  beguiled. 
Watched  him,  as  tender  parents  watch  a  favourite 

drooping  child. 

''For  the  hot  plains  where  he  had  hiin,  by  cureless 

wounda  oppressed. 
We  bore  him  to  the  northern  hills,  to  a  sweet  land 

of  rest. 
Oh,  what  a  joy  it  was  to  him  to  feel  the  cool  winds 

blow. 
To  see  the  golden  morning  light  array  the  peaks  of 

snow! 

"  What  joy  to  see  familiar  things  where'er  his  foot^ 

steps  trod ; 
The  oak-tree  in  the  moimtain-cleft ;  the  daisy  on  the 

■od; 
The  primrose  and  the  violet ;  the  green  moss  of  the 

rill; 
The  crimson  wild-briar  roae,  and  the  strawberry  of 

the  hill! 

"  How  often  these  sweet  living  flowers  were  liathed 

in  blissful  tears, 
For  then  his  loving  spirit  drank  the  joy  of  bygone 

yean; 
And  sitting  'mong  those  giant  hills,  his  boyhood  round 

him  lay  — 
That  sunny  time  of  careless  peace,  so  long  since  past 

away. 

"  He  told  me  of  his  English  home ;  I  knew  it  well 
before; 

Mine  eyes  bad  seen  its  trees^  or  ere  my  shadow 
crossed  the  door ; 

The  very  sunnlial  oo  the  graeo,  I  knew  its  laoa 
again; 

And  this  small  summer  parlour  with  its  jasmine- 
wreathed  pane. 

*■  And  thou !  all  thou  badst  been  to  him,  he  told  me ; 

bade  me  seek 
Thy  face,  and  to  thy  broken  heart  dear  vi'nrds  of 

comfort  speak : 
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Dh,  mother  of  the  blessed  dead,  weep  Dot ;  sweet 

•     thoughts  of  thee, 
Like  minivienng  angels  at  the  last,  the  jcyjrous  soul 
set  free ! 

'*  Ob,  mother  of  the  dead,  weep  not  as  if  that  far-off 

grave 
Possessed  thy  frit's  best  beloved — 'thy  beautifal, 

thy  brave ;' 
The  gifted,  living  soul  lies  not  beneath  that  Eastern 

sod, 
All  thou  hast  cherished  liveih  still,  and  calleth  thee 

to  God  r 


THE  ODALIQUE. 

THK  FAVOURITE  OF  THK  HAKKM. 

0 

Large  the  ojre,  and  dark  as  night; 
Smooth  the  skin,  as  ivory  white; 
Small  the  foot,  and  fair  as  snow ; 
Rich  the  voice,  yet  soft  and  low; 
White  the  neck,  and  round  the  arm; 
Small  the  hand,  and  soft  and  warm; 
Red  the  lip,  and  fair  the  cheek 
Of  the  favourite  .Odalique ! 

Let  her  robes  be  silks  and  gold, 
Round  her  waist  the  cashmere  fold; 
Let  her  velvet  boddice  shine 
With  the  treasures  of  the  mine ; 
Let  her  turban,  pearl-inlaced, 
On  her  queenly  brow  be  placed; 
And  her  ivory  finger-tips 
Be  rosy  as  her  rosebud  lipo. 

In  the  harem's  brightest  room, 
Hung  with  silks  of  Iran's  loom, 
Breathing  odoura  rich  as  those 
Of  the  summer's  sunniest  rose ; 
Silken  carpets  'neath  her  tread. 
Arabesques  above  her  head. 
One  of  four  she  lingen  there, 
Fairest  far  where  all  are  fiiir. 

Odalique,  the  years  were  few 
Which  thy  blooming  childhood  knew 
In  the  vales  Circassian, 
Ere  thy  troubled  life  began! 
Scarcely  wert  thou  ten  years  old 
Ere  to  strangers  thou  wert  sold; 
Parted  from  thy  willing  mother. 
Parted  from  thy  shepherd  brother. 
Parted  from  thy  sisters  twain. 
With  DO  hope  to  meet  again! 

Months  went  on,  and  yean  came  by. 

And  the  tear  had  left  thine  eye; 

Crief  was  gone,  save  what  but  lent 

To  thy  beauty  sentiment: 

And  thy  laughter  might  be  heard 

Joyous  as  a  singing-bird ; 

And  thy  rich  voice  keeping  time 

To  the  lebec's  merry  chime. 


Wherefore  this?  for  thou  wert  still 
Slave  unto  another's  will. 
Chosen  for  eye,  ond  lip,  and  cheek, 
Not  the  wife,  but  Odalique ! 
Wherefore  then  the  joyoiia  measare 
Of  thy  heart's  ynceasing  pleasure! 
Wherefore  then  the  love  that  liee 
In  thy  bright  but  aerioua  eyes  ? 
And  the  voice  whose  lighleat  word 
Is  like  soul-touched  music  heard! 
Wherefore  this?  thou  art  but  still 
Slave  unto  a  master's  will ! 

This  it  is  that  roaketh  thee 

Beautiful  exceedingly  — 

That  thy  woman's  heart  {Hnea  not 

With  an  unpartaken  lot; 

That  the  one  thy  love  doth  blesi 

Truly  loveth  thee  no  leea! 

This  it  is  that  makes  thy  hoon 

Like  a  sunny  path  of  flowers ! 

That  in  eye  and  brow  doth  speak, 

Thou  beloved  Odalique! 


THE  TOMB  OF  ST.  GEORGE. 


"This  romantic  ipot  ia  on  the  route  from  Beiroot  I0 ' 
in  the  boy  of  Ketrouan,  th«  ihores  of  which  diiplajr  sa  1 
■it«  verdars,  cuItivatioD,  and  cheerfaineM ;  the  viUaxa  ui 
eonveola,  one  siiuated  above  another  up  the  decImliM.  ban 
a  moat  romaotie  appearance.  Thia  at/aoge  exeaTatioa  ar 
pean  to  have  been  once  a  chapel,  and  ia  eomoaooly  caBed  iIh 
Tomb  of  8l  George,  our  tutelar  eaint,'  whose  combat  witk 
the  dragon  if  aaid  to  have  taken  place  at  no  great  diitaBos. 
Do  the  opposite  tide  of  the  \m§  ia  a  Roonan  arch,  and  a  braa- 
tiful  rocky  promontory.  This  spot  ia  between  Nahr^ke* 
and  Batroun.  The  village!  00  the  hilla  are  neatly  boih.  kll 
flat-roofed,  with  little  laUieed  wiodowa ;  two  or  three  of  tbt 
larger  edifioea  are  convents,  with  a  pleaaant  aspect  lovtrii 
the  eea,  each  having  its  garden  and  vii^eyard  :  the  aoil  ■  very 
fruitfol.  In  the  hitia  in  the  interior  of  Aaia  Uinor,  the  rocb 
are  not  nnfrequontly  excavated  into  a  kind  of  chambcn,  aa- 
ciently  eepulchral,  but  now  inhabited  by  poaeaota  and  afasp- 
herda,  and  which  offer  to  the  traveller  a  warmer  abetter  tbao 
a  ruined  khan;  the  wooda  supply  a  aood  fire,  and  eeitbct 
wind  nor  rain  find  a  pamage.  Many  of  thaee  rockn,  pmced 
with  ancient  cataoombe,  present,  at  a  small  diauoee,  ibe 
exact  appearance  of  towers  and  caatJea :  the  people,  as  ia  tte 
time  of  Job,  "  embrace  the  caverns  of  the  rock  for  sheha, 
and  dwell  in  the  difl^s  of  the  valley,  fleeing  into  the  wiUeraesi 
desolate  and  waste.*' 


Tm  wondrous  days  of  old  romanca 
Like  summer  flowen  are  fled; 

Their  mighty  men;  their  Iqvely  damea; 
Their  minstrels  all  are  dead ! 

The  ancient  times  are  gone  indeed ; 

And  where  their  forests  grew 
The  coni  waves  green,  and  busy  lowna 

Are  thronged  with  people  new. 

Tintagel  is  a  heap  of  stone; 

And  where  Caerleon  lay 
We  know  not,  all  beside  ita  name 

Hath  passed  from  earth  away. 
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GoDe  are  the  knighti  of  Italy; 

The  peladina  of*Spain; 
And  brave  king  Arthur  in  the  doft, 

lies  low  aa  Charlemagne. 


Sir  Bevia  and  Sir  Lancelot, 

In  England  or  in  France, 
Would  meet  with  no  adyentore  now 

Worth  lifting  of  the  lanoe. 

Hironghont  the  land  of  libya 
Were  good  St  George  to  speed. 

No  &ir  king's  daughter  would  he  findt 
From  dmgooa  to  be  freed. 

The  Guys  of  Warwick  all  are  dead. 

Or  if  they  linger  still. 
No  brave  achievements  they  perform* 

No  dire  dun-oows  they  kiU. 

The  fareast-platea  and  the  caps  of  steel, 
'Mongst  common  things  are  laid; 

Even  Wallace's  two-handed  sword 
Is  now  a  rusty  blade. 

The  earth  is  not  what  once  it  was; 

Its  caves  and  castles  strong; 
Its  monsten  and  its  mighty  men 

Live  bat  in  ancient  song! 

Oh!  wondrous  days  of  old  romance. 

How  pleasant  do  ye  seem; 
For  sunlit  hours  in  summer  bowers, 

For  winter-nights  a  theme! 

How  have  1  loved  from  childhood's  years 

To  call  to  life  again 
Brave  prince,  and  paladin,  and  peer, 

And  those  Caerleon  men! 

To  see  the  steeds  whereon  they  rode. 

It  was  a  goodly  sigh(; 
Such  hovBes  are  not  now-a-days. 

So  coal-black  and  so  white! 

Oh,  'twas  a  wondrous  pleasant  thing. 

When  I  was  but  a  child, 
To  live  in  those  old  times,  to  meet 

Adventure  strange  and  witd! 

And  even  still  the  charm  is  strong; 

But  'tis  not  now  as  then. 
For  I  see  the  tombs  wherein  they  He, 

And  not  the  living  men! 


VESPERS  IN  THE  CAPELLA  REALE. 

1382. 

"  T  WAS  on  the  Easter  Monday,  in  the  evening, 
Afler  the  Sabbath  of  the  Saviour's  rising  — 
Twelve  hundred  yean,  and  eighty  years  azid  two. 
From  this  same  Easter  Monday—that  at  vespen^ 
The  blessed  Saviour,  who  had  not  ascended 
Yet  to  the  Father,  walked  upoa  the  seashore. 

2D 


There  met  he  six  of  his  forlorn  disciples. 
Who,  spirit-crushed  and  hear^eore,  had  that  even    , 
Gone  out  a-fishing.    With  them  went  the  Master. 
— Oh,  love  surpassing  human  understanding ! 
Oh,  Friend,  Instructor,  Comforter,  and  Saviour, 
Thou  didst  that  night,  when  heaven  waa  opened  for 

<    thee. 
When  angels  and  archangels  were  awaiting 
Thy  coming  to  the  Father,— with  thy  children. 
Thy  mourning,  desolate,  heart-broken  children, 
Yet  go  a-fishing ! 

"Friends,  as  was  the  Lord  then. 
Full  of  sweet  love  and  pity  for  the  afBicted, 
So  is  he  still !    He  pitieth  all  our  sorrows ; 
He  knoweth  all  our  inward  tribulaiioai! 
Ye  who  have  trouble,  call  upon  the  Saviour  I 
Ye  who  are  hopeless,  fearful,  or  afflicted 
In  mind  or  body,  call  upon  the  Saviour! 
Oh,  all  of  ye,  and  I,  for  we  are  sinners. 
Let  us  bow  down  and  call  upon  the  Saviour! 
Oh  Guide,  oh  Friend,  oh  crucified  Lord  Jesus, 
Be  with  us,  all  of  us,  now  and  for  everf* 

Such,  in  the  royal  chapel  of  Palermo, 
Such  was  the  sermon  on  that  Easter  Monday 
Whereon  the  bloody  Pedro,  thence  the  Crud, 
Ordained  at  the  holy  time  of  vespers 
To  slay  eight  thousand  Christian  worshippers! 

Low  bent  the  crowd  within  the  royal  chapel. 
White-headed  men,  mothers,  and  little  children. 
To  bleas  the  Lord !    Even  then  the  armed  rufikns 
Entered  the  holy  place,  and  the  white  marble 
Ran  down  with  streams  of  blood ! 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


This  town  bst  the  diitiiiffoithcd  honoar  of  being  lbs  birth- 
place of  Lordi  Eldon  and  Btowell,  who  were  aJao  both  edu- 
cated at  ita  grammar-KhooL  The  eif  hih  annivenary  of  the 
Biitiah  Aiaociation  for  the  AdTancement  oT  Science  wae  held 
bore  during  the  autumn  of  1838.  On  thatoecaaion  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  referring  to  the  SMny  noble  literary  and  ecientiBe  inali- 
tutioni  which  now  adorn  the  place,  remarked,  that  "twenty- 
five  yeara  ago  he  waa  in  Newcastle,  and  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  waa  the  only  imtitution  of  a  literary  or 
icientific  character ;  but  in  lobaeqnent  yeari  many  other  ao- 
cietiea  had  apruog  up.  It  waa  in  the  recollection  of  peraona 
now  living,  that  before  soy  of  theae  ioeietiea  existed  in  New- 
caatle,  cock-fighting,  and  bull  and  hear  baiting,  were  the  re- 
creationa  of  the  inhabitanta ;  but  in  thia  latter  day,  how  great 
a  change!  In  the  former  period,  Neweaetle  waa  chiefly 
ftmona  aa  the  centre  whence  radiated  physical  heat,  and  for 
its  tranaeendent  grindatooea,  which  were  celebrated  from  China 
to  Pern :  bnt  now  it  gave  out  to  afar,  mental  light  and  heat— 
and  was  sa  intellectual  whetstone  for  the  minda  of  men." 


A  Ciif-StreeL 

I  Lovi  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  streams, 
The  wild-floweiB  fresh  and  sweet. 

And  yet  I  love  no  leas  than  theae. 
The  crowded  caty-street; 

For  hatmts  of  man,  where'er  they  be 

Awake  my  deepest  sympathy. 


\ 
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1 


lm9  ihm  fkh  omo,  pvoodlf  fed 
And  ncUf  cioifaed,  jmi  b^; 

I  see  te  iiiivMiDg,  luMtk 
With  Inmger  in  hii  eye; 

Far  Iife*t  wt%€nm 


And  luH|f«  piBCmjr 

Wbai  dnuj  dMdi  of 
Wbai  oDtald,  Bond 

Thflir 
T6(  is  widmrt  aU 
As  llMTMI*t  Um  ikMDa  of 

And  eran  iha  pmilieit  ctiinn» 
Within  hit  doon  doih  hide 

Soma  houehold  grieC  ■ome  secret 
From  eU  te  warld  besides 

It  ever  wtm,  it  miMt  be  so, 

For  hnnw  berilage  is  woe! 

Heoee  m  it  llMt  a  eily-elraet 
Can  deepest  thought  impaitp 

For  all  in  people,  high  and  low. 
Are  Idndrad  to  my  heart; 

And  with  a  yearning  lore  I  share 

In  all  their  joy,  their  pain,  their 


VIEW  NEAR  DEOBUN.  AMONG  THE 
IIIMALAYA& 

A  ■UMMIE  DAT-DUAM. 

I  trr  'mid  flowery  meadows, 

I  list  the  cuckoo's  cry; 
I  see  the  oah-tree  shadows 

Adiwart  the  green  gnai  lie. 

Hard  by,  a  little  riTer 

Rons  shimmering  in  the  sheen; 
And  silveiy  aspena  quiver 

Aioqg  its  margent  green. 

1  hear  the  warbling  linnet; 

The  wild  bee  humming  loond; 
And  every  pssstng  minute 

Gives  some  sweet  English  aoond. 

I  see  ui  green  nooks  pleasant 
Small  children  at  their  play; 

And  many  a  cheerful  peasant 
That  toileth  all  the  day. 

*Tis  Englirii  aU!  biids  singing. 
Cool  shadows,  flowen,  and  rills; 

And  the  village-bells'  low  ringing 
Among  the  sleeping  hillsl 


In 


The  facaveoly 


yififtt^  the 


I  aaa  thsBi  like  the 

That  fills  die  poetls  eysw 
A  dondlaiid-wofld  alyaiaa 

Built  in  the  sunset  sly. 


I  see  thaai  in  frr 

In  [■■■■wi  Mslendoar  **iiftf, 
Peopled  by  kio^  and  aagei^ 

Earth's  oldest,  pnxidast  line. 

With  them  die  great  Worid42iv«r, 
As  they  believed,  abode. 

And,  symboUed  in  their  River, 
Diilhsing  blesang,  flowed. 

The  cities  which  they  bmlded 
With  gold  were  overlaid. 

The  soeptrss  which  they  wielded 
To  mle  die  world 


Earth  kept  no  hidden 

Gold,  marble,  or  rich  gem  { 
And  the  water  withoat 

Poured  out  its  wealth  ftr 

Upon  their  silken  raunent 
Was  set  die  diamoDd-eioDa 

And  kingly-given  paynMot 
Was  but  in  gold 


While  England  yet 

And  kJol-gods  adored ; 
While  yet  her  wounds 

Beneath  the  Roman  awtird ; 

These  kingliest  of  earth's  children 
Sate  on  their  ivory  thraoea. 

Their  golden  sceptres  wielding 
O^er  myriad-peopled 


Bat  fte  gloiy  hath  departed! 

Earth's  oldest,  proodeat  boro» 
Gold-robed,  imperial-hearted, 

lie  in  their  tombs  iorlora! 

And  the  great  River's  walem 
Are  swollen  with  bhiod,  not 

And  Brahma's  aoni  and  dangfatnn 
Ciy  fiom  the  earth  in  Tain. 
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Oh,  Himalaya  moantaina, 
Sciil,  ttill  ye  stand  unihaken; 

Nor  have  the  river-fountaina 
Their  ancient  bed  fonaken! 

Tboa  wast  no  god,  oh  River, 
Or  thou  hadst  risen  in  power, 

Thy  people  to  deliver. 
The  spoiler  to  devour! 

But,  than  the  mountains  stronger, 
And  greater  than  the  River, 

Ariseth  the  avenger. 
To  miiie,  and  to  deliver  I 

The  God  of  earth  and  heaven 

Ariseth  to  set  free ! — 
Oh,  England,  thou  hast  striven 

Against  him!  woe  to  theet 


THE  NEW  PALACE  OF  MAHMOUD  IL 

A  HiORTT  spirit  is  abroad !    The  same 
That  gave  th'  unknown  to  Galileo's  ken ; 
That  guided  Luther's  wortd-awakening  pen ; 

Whence  Milton,  Hampden,  Sidney,  souls  a-flame 

With  liberty  and  light,  drew  strength  and  aim! 
The  same  that  to  the  great-souled  Genoese, 
Compass  in  hand,  and  dreamiqg  of  far  seas. 

With  glorious  visions  of  the  New  World  came ! 

Ob,  moral  renovation,  fhat^dost  shake. 
And  overturn ;  dost  often  bathe  in  blood 

The  earth's  moit  gracious  bosom,  yet  dost  make 
All  ohange,  all  desolation  bring  forth  good. 

Spirit  of  k>ve,  thou  hast  lit  thy  torch  benign 

Within  the  dty  of  the  Constantine ! 


THE  MONASTERY  OF  SANTA  SABA. 


**Tb«  moiMfltarf  of  St.  Saba  ii  in  the  wiUenmi  of  Ziph, 
and  a  few  boan*  distance  fnim  Jenitalem.  A  moro  droaiy 
sitoa*ioo  cannot  be  eonoeivrd ;  its  waits,  lowen.  and  lerracM, 
sie  Ml  Um  brink  of  piecipieee ;  but  ctioM  ibe  world  aflbrd  s 
■aoro  anbiime  or  oBemomble  hnme  T  We  tat  dowa  and  gasad 
on  the  deep  glen  of  ihe  Kedron  far  beneath— the  wiidernon 
on  t-Tvry  side,  where  Dnvid  fled  froni  the  par»uit  of  Saul ;  and 
the  Dead  Sea  and  ita  sobliniK  »horM  full  in  front,  illumined  bf 
the  setting  ran.  It  was  f«»ubded  b/  this  saint  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  eeotttfy,  and  hat  ev«>r  since  been  a  relhtioaa  relrrat 
of  great  f -nie.  St.  Saba  riied  wlivn  neerlf  a  hundred  rean  of 
0!pe.  P«eling  bis  end  approarh,  he  implored  to  be  carried  to 
ha  beloTed  retreat,  that  hta  IxMies  might  rast  there ;  and  here 
ther  have  been  preaarred  (o  tbia  daj.'* 


Saint  Saba's  boon  were  drawing  to  their  close; 
And,  "  carry  me,  my  pious  friends,'*  said  he, 
•*  Into  the  chapel  of  my  Inst  repose, 
Nigh  to  the  waten  of  the  dark  Dead  Sea ! 

**  There  have  I  gathered  ibr  my  latest  need. 
Many  a  sweet  token  of  the  faith  we  hold, 
Let  us  depart!  ray  B]Mrit  wilt  be  freed 
From  its  clay  prison  er»  the  day  be  told ! 


**  And  I  would  see,  before  mine  eyes  grow  dim. 
The  mountains  and  the  Dead  Sea's  desert  shore  { 
And  I  would  hear  the  brethren's  vesper-hymn 
Chime  to  the  Kedron's  mekidy  once  more ! 

'*0h  friends,  the  Saviour  in  the  desert>place. 
Sustained  the  fainting  multitude  with  bread ; 
And  in  my  mountain-cavem,  with  hia  grace 
Have  I,  his  humblest  little  one,  been  fed. 

**  The  voice  of  God,  while  I  was  yet  a  child, 
Called  me  from  man  and  from  his  works  to  part ; 
I  lefl  my  father's  house,  and  in  the  wild 
Wandered  three  days  with  meek,  submissive  heart 

**  Upon  the  fourth  I  found  an  ancient  man 
Stretched  on  the  rock,  as  if  in  mortal  pain ; 
Friends,  I  am  old,  but  his  life's  lengthened  span 
One>half  my  years  had  numbered  o'er  again. 

**  At  sight  of  me  he  slowly  raised  his  head, 

And  gased  upon  me  with  a  kindling  eye ; 

*  Tis  well ;  I  knew  that  thou  would'st  come !'  he  said, 

'  Now  list  my  missioned  words,  and  let  me  die !' 

*'  Therewith  he  told  a  blessed  history ; 
As  how  his  fitther  had  the  gardener  been, 
Who  kept  the  garden  where  the  Lord  did  lie. 
And  wIk>  the  ascending  from  the  tomb  had  seen. 

*'  Of  the  Lord's  friends  on  earth,  how  much  he  told, 
For  them  he  knew,  or  they  who  had  them  known ; 
Far  more  than  any  written  book  could  hold. 
That  day  to  my  enlarged  mind  was  shown  I 

"  And  of  the  Lord  such  living  form  be  brought, 
Ii  seemed  that  I  beheld  him  in  that  place; 
That  there  I  saw  the  mirscles  he  wrought; 
That  I  had  convene  with  him  face  to  foee ! 

'*  Oh,  wondrous  knowledge !  and  from  that  day  forth 
I  have  not  ceased  lo  preach  the  bleaaed  wosd ; 
For  fourscore  yean  and  upwards,  through  the  earth 
Have  I  proclaimed  glad  tidings  of  the  Lord ! 

"  But  in  the  dty,  'mid  the  cnish  of  men, 
I  would  not  ye  should  dig  my  lowly  grave, 
But  carry  me  imto  the  Kedron's  glen. 
And  lay  me  in  the  mountain's  chapelled  cave ! 

**  For  there  f  laid  the  old  man's  bones  in  peace, 
And  there  would  I  my  earthly  part  should  rest! 
Carry  roe  hence!  for  ere  the  daylight  cease 
I  must  be  with  the  Lord,  a  marriage-guest !" 


THE  GIPSY  MOTHER'S  SONG. 

Tm  meny  rotiler's  rosy  dame 
Hath  not  a  wish  her  heart  to  tame; 
The  baron's  lady,  young  and  foir. 
Hath  gold  to  spend,  and  gold  to  vrear: 
The  Queen  of  England,  richer  still, 
Eath  all  the  world  to  do  hfti  w\W. 
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Bat  England*!  Queen,  with  all  her  state, 
Nor  baroa*B  wife,  nor  miller'i  mate. 
With  ail  their  wealth,  are  Meet  ae  we. 
Within  the  tent,  heoeath  the  tiee,^ 
As  thoQ  and  I,  my  bright-eyed  dove. 
And  he,  the  &ther,  whom  we  love! 


THE  ORDEAL  OF  TOUCH. 


**  Go  oeetflion  of  theie  praetioM  apoo  the  eradulitr  of  the 
ignorant,  the  hee  of  the  eorpw  was  bared,  aa  well  aa  the 
hreaat  and  anni ;  the  bodj  waa  wrapped  in  a  windimriheet 
of  the  whiteat  linen,  ao  that  tf  blood  ahould  flow,  it  would  be 
inatantljr  observed.  After  a  mass  peculiarij  adapted  to  the 
ordeal,  the  nMst  suspected,  eallioff  down  the  stcnal  Teogeance 
of  heaTeo  if  they  spoke  falsely,  socoeesiTely  approached  the 
bier,  and  made  the  aign  of  the  cross  upon  tlie  dead  man's 
bnast.*' 


*« Stand  back!  and  let  me  pan 

On  to  the  holy  place! 
Stand  back,  my  firiend,  if  auch  thou  be;— 
Stand  back,  jny  sianderooa  enemy;— 
Impede  me  none!  and  let  me  aee 

The  dead  man  fiice  to  face! 

•^Oh  body  ttiff  and  etark. 

If  I  have  done  thee  ill, 
Let  every  cruel  wound  of  thine 
Pour  to  the  earth  the  languine  ngn! 
Hide  not  the  guilt  if  it  ii  mine, 

Oh,  body  atark  and  itill! 

**  I  that  have  been  thy  friend. 

And  with  thee  counsel  ta'en, 
To  whom  thy  secret  thoughts  were  shown ; 
Whose  soul  was  precious  as  mine  own  — 
Oh !  if  this  deed  were  mine,  make  known 

By  blood  outpoured  like  rain! 

"Here,  on  thy  stony  brow, 

My  bared  right-hand  I  lay; 
Here,  on  thy  loving,  wounded  breast, 
Into  thy  wounds  my  hand  is  prest ! 
Oh.  body,  by  black  wrong  distrest. 

If  I  am  guilty,  say! 

*My  hand  hath  not  a  stain! 

The  death-robe  yet  is  white! 
Now  slanderer,  come  forth,  an  thou  dare^ 
And  here  upon  this  altaretair, 
Stand,  with  firm  foot,  and  right-hand  bare ! 

So  heaven  attest  the  right! 

"  I  challenge  thee  to  proof! 

I  know  the  secret  ifixxNl, 
Where  thou  and  thine  accomplice  ran! 
Here  lieth  he,  thy  murdered  man! 
Now,  touch  that  body  stark  and  wan, 

And  dare  the  accusing  blood !" 


THE  ANDALUSIAN  LOVER. 

A  Picture, 

Scene  —  The  Boudoir  of  an  Engliek  Ball 

Mas.  Alvaecz  and  her  Daughtkiu  and  Mas.  j 
BtnjfBAii,  her  mother. 

Mas.  ASH. 

Lucy,  your  mother  does  not  like  young  Westwo 

LUCY. 

But  you  would  like  him,  dearest  grandmamma! 

MRS.  ASH. 

Perhaps  1  might,  my  love;  but  now  sit  down. 
And  take  your  work,  your  drawing,  or  youi  boo 
And  if  you  meen  to  wed  a  poor  man,  Lucy, 
Learn  fo  be  an  economist  of  time. 
— So,  daughter  Alvarez,  what  I  have  heard 
Is  really  true ;  this  match  meets  not  your  wisbai 

MRS.  ALVA. 

My  wishes!    la't  not  natural  for  a  mother 
To  wish  her  only  child  the  fairest  fortune! 

MHS.  ASH. 

No  doubt  on 't,  daughter  Alvarez;  but  still 
What  is  that  fairest  fortune,  is  the  question. 

Mas.  ALVA. 

There  is  no  qnestkni  here !    1  'm  not  a  child. 
To  form  imperfect  judgments! 

MBS.  ASH. 

No,  my  daughter  j 

But  let  me  hear  your  reasons  'gainst  this  match: 
The  world  speaks  well  of  Westwood. 

MBS.  ALVA. 

As  a  nsE 

I  can  say  nought  against  him — but  sa  husband 
For  Lucy  Alvarez  —  for  your  granddaug|iter. 
He  is  unmeet  indeed ! 

MRS.  ASH. 

Is  he  well-bred  T 

MRS.  ALVA. 

Oh,  perfectly— or  we  should  ne'er  have  knovra  I 

MRS.  ASH. 

Handsome  and  clever,  is  he  ? 

MRS.  ALVA. 

So  he  *s  thought, 
But  to  my  taste  is  neither ;  scarce  above 
The  middle  stature,  and  too  grave  by  fiir ; 
And  as  for  cleverness,  all  men  are  taught 
To  make  some  show  of  learning. 

MRS.  ASH. 

Is  he  moral  f 
A  good  son,  and  a  generous  landlord,  is  he  ? 

MRS.  ALVA. 

Oh,  most  absurd !  landlord !  He  has  no  tenanli! 
Why,  the  poor  IVestwoodt  is  a  county  (noverb : 
The  fother  wasted  all  his  patrimony ; 
He  sold  and  mortgaged  his  broad,  ancient  menon 
And  by  illegal  means  despoiled  the  heir, 
Till,  at  his  death,  the  very  furniture  — 
Cosdy  as  that  of  any  ducal  mansion  — 
Was  sold  to  pay  his  debts.    Landlord  indeed ! 
Why,  the  old  bouse  and  grounds  alone  remaiiv 
And  how  they  're  kept  up  is  a  miracle ! 
It  makes  one  melancholy  but  to  drive 
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FlMt  thflie  old  gstM,  where  never  carriage  enten — 
Which  only  will  be  opened  lot  the  hearse! 

MRS.  ASH. 

But  laid  yon  not  he  had  a  mother  living  t 

Maa.  ALVA. 
Oh  yet !  the  wae  a  Cavendish,  and  hrooght 
A  noble  fortune. 

ma.  A8B. 

True — poor  Margaret  Cavendiah ! 
We  were  at  school  together;  a  fine  creature, 
A  generoQs-hearted,  noble-minded  girl 
Wae  Margaret  Cavendish! 

Mas.  ALVA. 

Bat  now  none  see  her; 
She  keeps  no  company ;  she  has  no  carriage, — 
Has  lived  so  long  out  of  society, 
That  no  one  misses  her. 


Mas.  ASH. 

T is  the  world's  way! 
Well,  but  h«r  no,  I  hope,  is  dutifuL 

Mas.  ALVA. 

No  doubt  oo  *t— I  ne*er  heard  a  word  against  him ; 
But  with  a  ruined  name  and  broken  fortune 
He  is  DO  match  for  Lucy  Alvarez! 
— Why  does  he  enter  not  the  church  or  army. 
And  get  preferment  there !  —  't  were  nobler  far — 
T  were  manlier  far,  than  being  a  fortune-hunter! 

MRS.  ASH. 

Now,  daughter  Alvarez,  one  little  word ; 
And  Lucy,  you  may  lay  your  book  aside  — 
But  small  attention  have  you  given  your  book— 
And  take  this  fooistooL    Now  recall  your  youth, 
Dear  daughter  Alvarez! 

MRB.  ALVA. 

There  are  not  many 
Would  bkl  me  call  again  what  is  scarce  past 

MRS.  ASH. 

I  am  no  flatterer,  but  your  matron  years 
Become  your  brow  like  youth ;  and  now,  my  Alioa^ 
Cast  back  your  memory  twenty  living  years. 
And  what  is  present  with  you  t 

MRS.  ALVA. 

Ah,  I  see 
You  would  entrap  me !    But  the  case  is  not 
A  parallel.    Don  Pedro  Alvarez 
Was  more  than  of  a  noble  stock  —  was  rich. 
And  I  was  thought  to  be  the  doweriess  child 
Of  a  poor  Englishman. 

MRS.  A8B. 

But,  dearest  Alice, 
Did  you  not  sufler  him  to  woo  you,  spite 
Your  lather's  wishes  and  your  mother's  prayers— 
Nay,  chide  me  not  with  looks — our  gentle  Lucy 
Shall  not  be  disobedient  in  her  love! 

MRS.  ALVA. 

But  time  proved  I  was  right    Poor  Alvarez! 
Throughout  all  Andalusia  was  there  none 
To  equal  him !    You  loved  him  like  a  son ! 

MRS.  ASH. 

So  might  you  love  young  Westwood ! 
And  even  as  I,  my  Alice,  and  your  fother, 
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Did  grant  your  judgment  right  although  you  fled, 
As  Lucy  shall  not —  like  a  guilty  thing  — 
So  may  you,  in  this  matter  of  her  wooing. 
Find  that  our  little  Lucy  chooseth  well. 
Despite  her  mother's  judgment 

Ah,  my  Lucy, 
You  knew  not,  did  you,  that  your  mother's  marriage 
Was  one  of  stealth  ?  —  that  she  was  wooed 
Like  Juliet  in  the  play  t 

LUCY. 

Oh,  yes;  for  many  a  year 
I  've  had  a  gueas  at  some  such  sweet  romance ! 
There  was  a  famous  painter  made  a  picture. 
And  that  same  picture  from  my  earliest  childhood 
Fixed  my  regard;  'tis  in  the  drawing-room. 
Hung  just  above  the  Indian  cabinet 
And  it  is  called  **The  Andalusian  Lqyer;" 
I  thought  it  was  the  portrait  of  my  mother; 
And  that  the  lover  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
Unio  the  miniature  my  mother  wears, — 
I  ludentand  it  now ! 

But  mother  dear. 
Have  I  said  aught  to  grieve  you  T— Oh,  forgive  me* 

MRS.  ALVA.    (Kisaing  her.) 
No,  my  dear  girl !    But  had  you  known  your  fother, 
You  could  not  laughingly  have  spoken  of  him ! 

MRS.  A8H. 

My  Alice,  let  these  memories  of  the  past 
Bring  blessings  to  your  daughter !    Good  Don  Pedro 
Was  worthy  of  your  never-dying  love ; 
And  Arthur  Westwood— nay,  I  'U  have  my  will- 
Is  not  less  worthy  Lucy'a 

Come,  this  day 
I  '11  visit  my  old  friend  who  hath  been  schooled 
By  hard  adversity,  good  Margaret  Cavendish; 
And  you  shall  go  with  me ! 


INSTALLATION  Of  THE  BISHOP  OF 
MAGNESIA 

T  WAS  morning,  and  the  city  was  astir, 

As  if  some  new  joy  were  awaiting  her. 

Doors  were  thrown  wide,  and  all  adown  the  street 

The  pavement  answered  to  the  tread  of  feet ; 

And  everywhere  some  eegerspoken  word 

About  the  expected  Bishop  might  be  heard. 

And  then  *twas  told,  how,  while  the  people  slept 

Ere  the  first  streaks  of  day,  the  church  was  swept ; 

How  holy  water  all  about  was  spilled ; 

How  every  censer  was  with  incense  filled ; 

And  furthermore,  that  even  now  might  they 

Expect  the  Bishop  on  his  onward  way, 

For  they  who  rode  to  meet  him  had  been  gone 

Three  houn  at  least    They  must  be  here  anon . 

Anon  the  throng  returned ;  the  cavalcade 
Along  the  street  their  easy  progres  made ; 
And  all  admired  the  horses'  stately  tread, 
And  the  mixed  rider's  vestments,  blue  and  red 
But  chiefly  all  regards  to  him  were  given. 
Who  came  the  anointed  delegate  of  heaven, 
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Who  to  the  BMkt  m 

With  higti.  p«te 

The  cbordi  ww 


andacoHed  bbck 
the  holy  hy«o 


And  10  the  roof  a 

Fnet^  rribcd  in  while  racevTad  bm  at  the  door. 

And  tDrfaoncd  fotebcwh  tooched  the 

I'poo  hii  throoe  the  palnarch  look  hm 
In  nlken  vcttoie  flowing  to  hit  feet, 
Wmneht  in  nth  nccdlewoHc  with  goid  and 
Of  pictofed  Minis  coibroidcred  lound  the 

lighii  hrawifrf ;  ifaa  ceoaer's  Blver  cfaaina 

And  clouds  of  incenw  evety  hand  obeyed. 
The  Bishop  raae,  and  o'er  the  kneeling  crowd 
Thiice  wared  the  rood,  and  btcasing  spake  ahmd. 
Again  hymns  peaied,  and  incense  wnnn  and  rick 
In  cloody  rdames  veiled  each  sainted  niche. 
The  Bishop  rase;  the  pictared 
And  ffXMn  the  door  the  people  were  di 

Fhe  Bishop  was  installed;  Ike  golden  sm 
Blaaoned  the  pnrple  aea,  and  day  was  done. 


A  FOREST  SCENE 
IN  THE  DATS  OF  WICKLIFFEL 

A  LirrLE  child  she  read  a  book 

Beside  an  open  door; 
And,  as  she  read  page  alter  page, 

8^ie  wooder'd  more  and  mora. 

Her  Itllle  finger  carefully 
Went  pointing  out  the  place; — 

Her  golden  locks  bang  drooping  down. 
And  shadow'd  half  her  face. 

The  open  book  lay  on  her  knee. 

Her  eyes  on  it  were  bent; 
And  as  she  read  page  aAer  page. 

The  ookHir  came  and  went 

She  sate  apon  a  momy  stone 

An  open  door  beside; 
And  RMind,  for  miles  on  every  hand, 

Sf retch 'd  out  a  forest  wide. 

The  stimmer  son  shone  on  the  trees. 
The  deer  lay  in  the  shade; 

And  overhead  the  singing  birds 
Their  pleasant  clamoor  made. 

There  was  no  garden  roand  the  home, 
And  it  was  low  and  small< — 

The  forest  sward  grew  to  the  door; 
The  lichens  on  the  walL 

lliere  was  no  garden  round  about, 
Yet  flowen  were  growing  free. 

The  cowslip  and  the  dafibdil, 
l*pon  the  forest'lea. 


The  banedily 


by. 


Bnt  the  linle  chikl 
As  she  hd 


•Why  sit  yn  here,  ay  lilde  wmtidt 

An  agvd  ptftgraB  spake; 
Hfte  chiid  fook'd  npsiafd 
one  htf  jwi 


Back  foU  her  k^cks  of  gnUctt 

And  soleaBn  was  ber 
As  thos  she  answered, 

•Oh,  sir.  I  read  this 

•And  what  is  there  withia  that  book 
To  win  a  chiki  like  thee? — 

Up!  join  thy  mates,  the  naeny  biid^ 
And  frolk  with  lbs 


•Kay.  sir,  I  cannot  lenve  thia  boo^ 
I  k>ve  it  saare  than  play; — 

I've  rend  aU  legends,  hot  this  om 
Ke'er  saw  I  till  thia  day. 

»ABd  there  u  sosnething  in  this  book 
That  makes  all  care  be  gooa^ — 

And  yet  I  weep^  I  know  not  why. 
As  I  go  mdinf  onT 

•WfaoaittfaoQ,  child,  that  dmn 
A  book  with  mickle  heed  f — 

Books  are  for  clerks — the  King 
Hath  much  ado  to  rend.*" 


•My  iather  is  a  forester — 
A  bowman  keen  and  good ; 

Ha  keeps  the  deer  within  their 
And  worketh  in  the  wood* 


•  My  mother  died  in  Candlemas^— 
The  flowen  are  all  in  blow 

Upon  her  gnve  at  Allonby 
Down  in  die  dale  below." 

This  aaid,  imto  her  book  ahe  tnni*d. 

As  steadfost  as  before; 
•Nay,**  said  the  pilgrim,  "nay,  not  yet, 

And  yon  must  tell  me  more. 

•Who  was  it  taught  you  thna  to  rendr 
•Ah,  sir,  it  was  my  mother, — 

She  taught  me  both  to  read  and  apell— 
And  so  she  taught  my  brother; 

«My  brother  dwells  at  Alkmby 
With  the  good  monks  alway; — 

And  this  new  book  be  brooght  to  msb 
But  only  for  one  day. 

•Oh,  sir,  it  is  a  woodioos  book, 

Better  than  Charlemagne^ — 
And,  be  you  pleased  to  leave  me  mw, 

I  'U  read  in  it  againr 

''Nay,  read  to  me,**  the  pilgrim  anid; 

And  the  little  child  went  on. 
To  read  of  Cbkut,  as  was  set  forth 

In  the  Gospel  of  St  John. 
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On.  on  ibe  md,  and  gentle  taut 

Adown  her  cheeke  did  slide; 
The  pilgrim  nte,  with  bended  head, 

And  he  wept  at  her  tide. 

"I'Te  heard/'  add  he,  "the  ArchbUiop^ 
I  *Te  heard  the  Pbpe  of  Rome, 

Bttt  never  did  their  spoken  wordf 
Thus  tt>  my  iptrit  come! 

"The  book,  it  is  a  UesMd  book! 

Its  name,  what  may  it  bef 
Said  she,  **  They  are  the  words  of  Cmivr 

Thai  I  have  read  to  thee; 
Now  done  info  the  English  tongne 

For  fi>lks  nnleam*d  as  wef 


"Ssncta  Maria!"  aaid  the  man, 

Oar  canons  have  decreed 
That  this  is  an  unholy  book 

For  simple  folk  tt>  read! 

"Saneta  Maria!  Bless'd  be  God! 

Had  this  good  book  been  mine, 
I  need  not  have  gone  on  ptlgrimaga 

-To  holy  Plalestine! 

'*GiTe  me  the  book,  and  let  me  read! 

My  soul  is  strangely  stirr'd; — 
They  are  soeh  words  of  kyve  and  tmtfa 

As  ne'er  before  I  heardf 

The  little  giri  gave  up  the  book. 
And  the  pilgrim,  old  and  brown, 

With  reverent  lips  did  kiss  the  page, 
Then  On  the  stone  sat  down. 

And  aye  he  read  page  after  page ; 

P^  after  page  he  tom'd; 
And  as  he  read  their  blessed  words 

His  heart  within  him  bom'd. 

StiH  still  the  book  the  old  man  read, 
As  he  wonM  ne*er  have  done; 

From  the  hoar  of  noon  he  read  the  book, 
Unto  the  set  of  son. 

The  little  chiM  she  bronght  him  oat 

A  cake  of  wheaten  bread ; 
Bat  it  lay  unbroke  at  eventide; 


Nor  did  he  raise  his  head 
Until  he  eveiy  written  page 
Within  the  book  had  read. 

Then  came  the  sturdy  forester 

Along  the  homeward  track. 
Whistling  aloud  a  hunting  tune. 

With  a  slain  deer  on  his  back. 

Loud  greeting  gave  the  forester 

Unto  the  pilgrim  poor; 
The  old  man  rose  with  thoughtful  blow, 

And  enter'd  at  the  door. 

The  two  had  sate  them  down  to  meal. 

And  the  pilgrim  'gan  to  tell 
How  he  had  eaten  on  Olivet, 

And  drank  at  Jacob's  welL  ^ 

And  then  he  told  how  he  had  knelt 
Where'er  our  Loan  had  prey'd ; 

How  he  had  in  the  Garden  been. 
And  the  tomb  where  he  was  laid;— 

And  then  he  tum'd  unto  the  book. 

And  read,  in  English  plain. 
How  Chkut  had  died  on  Cslvazy; 

How  he  had  risen  again; 

And  all  his  comfortable  words, 

His  deeds  of  mercy  all. 
He  read,  and  of  the  widow's  mite^ 

And  the  poorprodigaL 

As  water  to  the  parched  soil. 

As  to  the  hungry,  bread. 
So  fell  upon  the  woodman's  soul 

Each  word  the  pilgrim  read.   . 

Thus  through  the  midnight  did  they  read, 

Until  the  dawn  of  day; 
And  then  came  in  the  woodman's  son 

To  fotch  the  book  away. 

All  quick  and  troubled  was  his  speech, 
His  foce  was  pale  with  dread. 

For  he  said,  "The  King  hath  made  a  law 
That  the  book  must  not  be  readr- 

For  it  was  such  a  fearftil  heresy, 
The  holy  Abbot  said." 
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The  life  of  the  ■cbolar  united  with  that  of  the 
dcrg^mui,  ie,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  barren  and 
inattractiTe  to  the  general  reader,  from  its  being 
deficient  in  thoae  itirring  incidents  which  fix  the 
attention  and  take  strong  hold  upon  the  memory. 
There  may  be  every  virtue  under  heaven,  all  the 
graces  of  the  mind,  and  the  fullest  developement 
of  those  tranquil  and  better  qualifications  of  the 
heart  which  are,  in  truth  and  reason,  men's  no- 
blest attributes ;  but  there  must  be  stir  and  bus- 
tle, animation  and  variety,  to  enchain  the  indif- 
ferent reader  to  the  biographical  page.    Why  the 
purer  virtues  alone  are  so  inattractive,  is  perhaps 
owing  to  the  superior  charm  they  possess  in  the 
social  circle.    They  must  be  experienced  to  be 
valued,  and  interest  firom  immediate  contact  and 
personal  observation,  becoming  mere  verbiage  on 
paper,  because  they  are  there  seen  divested  of  their 
simple  charms ;  the  chaste  beauty  of  their  hues 
being,  like  the  transitory  expression  on  the  fea- 
tures of  the  orator  or  the  actor,  untransferable, 
and  only  truly  engaging  in  actual  observation. 

To  this  tranquil  order  of  biographical  subjects 
belongs  the  memoir  of  the  Rev.  Hxiotr  Hart 
MiiJf  AN,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. He  was  bom  in  London,  February  10th, 
1791 ;  and  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Francis 
Milman,  a  very  eminent  physician,  considered  to 
have  been  much  in  the  confidence  of  the  late  king 
and  queen  of  EIngland.  The  name  of  Mr.  Mil- 
man's  mother  was  Hart 

Our  poet  was  first  sent  to  school  at  Greenwich, 
where  he  had  for  a  master  the  well-known  Dr. 
Charles^  Bumey.  From  the  tutorage  of  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  he  was  removed  to  Eton.  In  that  celebrated 
seminary  he  remained  about  nine  years.  In  the 
year  1810  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  entered  at  Bra- 
sen-Noee  College.  At  this  university  he  obtained 
the  greatest  number  of  prizes  that  ever  fell  to  the 
lot  of  one  individual.  One  of  these  was  for  English 
verse,  one  for  Latin  verse,  and  a  third  and  fourth 
for  English  and  Latin  essays,  while  he  was  distin- 
guished for  the  first  honours  in  the  examinations. 
In  the  year  1815,  Mr.  Milman  became  a  fellow 
of  Braxen-Nose  College,  and  in  1817  entered  into 
holy  orders.  It  was  in  the  year  1817  that  the 
vicarage  of  St  Mary  in  the  town  of  Reading  was 


conferred  upon  him.  In  1821  he  was  elected 
professor  of  poetry  in  the  university, — an  office 
usually  held  fi>r  five  years,  but  the  professor  is 
customarily  re-elected  for  the  same  term.  In  1824, 
Mr.  Milman  married  Mary  Anne,  the  youngest, 
daughter  of  Lieutenant-General  CockelL 

In  the  foregoing  lines  are  comprised  all  the 
events  of  the  j^ceful  and  virtuous  life  of  a  dis- 
tinguished man,  up  to  the  period  when  his  name 
came  forth  to  the  world  in  his  writings.  In  the 
time  preceding  that  period,  to  arrive  at  such  ho- 
nours there  must  have  been  as  arduous,  nay  more 
arduous  mental  labour,  than  he  encounters  who 
overruns  kingdoms,  or  whose  adventures  and 
hair-breadth  escapes  by  sea  and  land  fill  a  folio 
over  which  the  reader  bends  with  admiration  and 
interest  How  little  does  the  one  attract,  com- 
pared with  the  other !  Yet  how  enchaining  and 
useful, — how  much  matter  for  contemplation 
would  be  afforded  to  the  world,  were  it  practica- 
ble to  record  all  the  workings  of  the  student's 
mind,  which  have  passed  away  in  secret  The 
stragglings  after  knowledge,  the  satisfaction  at 
successful  progress,  the  despair  of  conquering  a 
difficulty  at  one  time,  and  the  triumph  over  ob- 
stacles at  another;  the  aspirations  after  distinc- 
tion, tlie  perseverance  in  toil  and  the  glory  of 
success. 

The  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Milman  before  the 
public  was  in  the  tragedy  of  **  Fazio,"  which  was 
written  before  he  went  into  orders,  and  was  af- 
terwards performed  with  distinguished  success. 
It  appeared  on  the  scene  at  Drury-Lane,  on  the 
5th  of  February,  1818;  but  it  had  been  previ- 
ously  published  by  its  author,  and  had  passed 
through  three  editions.  The  plot  of  this  drama 
is  more  than  commonly  interesting,  and  has  the 
recommendation  of  being  simple,  and  conse- 
quently more  noble  in  character  in  proportion 
to  its  simplicity.  The  imagery  is  natural  and 
chaste,  the  diction  pure  and  elegant  The  poetry 
is  of  the  highest  order,  and  abounds  in  pas- 
sages of  chastened  beauty  and  great  felicity  of 
expression. 

The  **Fall  of  Jerusalem,"  the  next  dramatic 
work  of  this  poet,  sppeared  in  1820.  Perhaps 
there  is  more  of  nature  and  pathos,  more  to  affect 
the  heart  and  feelings  in  this  ^^m  ^Kvcivc^^'^'^i^ 
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do,**  or,  rather,  more  that  atrikea  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  and  prodacea  profbunder  tmpreieions. 

^  The  time  is  limited  to  thirty-aix  hours ;  and  the 
■abject  admitting  powerful  deacriptions,  the  au- 
thor has  not  neglected  to  avail  himaelf  of  all 
which  waa  within  his  grasp,  to  enhance  the  effi^ 

^*of  the  performance.  There  is  a  happy  sabatito- 
tion  of  prophecy  for  the  ancient  government  of 
destiny,  and  all  the  varions  characters  are  forci- 
bly and  nobly  conceived.  This  poem  is  wall  wor- 
thy the  pen  of  a  clergyman,  gifted,  as  its  author 
mideniably  is,  with  genlos  and  learning  &i  above 
the  common  lot  of  dramatic  writeim. 

These  works  may  be  aaid  to  have  eatablished 
their  author's  &me  upon  an  immovable  basis, 
and,  with  others  which  he  has  undertaken  since, 
lO  have  earned  him  a  oelebrity  of  no  mean  grade. 
Mr,  Milman  assiduously  perfbrms  tlie  duties  of  a 
elergyman,  and  is  greatly  respected  by  all  who 
know  him  in  that  character.  They  are  things  not 
a  little  to  be  envied,  in  journeying  through 


the  wild  of  lift,  the  pnswiesing  that  UamdeMMB 
of  charader,  and  the  attraetiii|f  that  aflectiflB 
from  our  ftUow-citiiens  which  is  ao  eeldom  iht 
lot  of  oelebrity.  Thus  is  doobled  the  ram  of 
rattonal  enjoyment  In  these  reepecta  Bfr.  WL 
man  is  to  be  envied,  if  envy  it  be  lawfiil  lo  inda%e 
towards  any  of  our  fellow-creutiirea;  and,  if  report 
Bay  true,  no  one  more  merits  to  enjoy  the  detifku 
fbl  feeling  of  conscious  virtue  than  the  anthorof 
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Several  articles  in  the  «  Qoerterly  Eeview.'k 
its  better  literary  daya,  are  attributed  to  the  pa 
of  BCr.  Milman;  but  none  of  them  are  tamted  wA 
the  asperity  which  waa  so  leni^  the  beaettiBga 
of  that  publication.  The  Ozfeid  professor  of 
poetry  would  be  as  &r  aboiva  the  ■»*■"■—  of 
personal  aboae,  aa  hia  talents  are  above  tiiav  of 
most  who  lafaouied  in  that  work  in  ha  daji  if 
raUd  criticism.  BCr.  Milman'e  artielBe  wen  fito* 
rary,  temperate,  and  suoh  ea  might  be  eipsetid 
from  the  pen  of  the  Gbristian  and  the  poet 
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HENRY  HART  MILMAN. 


A  TRAGEDY. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  SiUowiiv  attMipC  at  mviviiv  our  dd  mtionl 
dnma  with  graatw  umpUektf  of  plot,  wm  written 
with  wome  Tiew  tt>  the  stags.  CifcnnMtaneQi  and  an 
opinion  of  coondanUa  weight  induced  me  to  prefer 
the  le«  perilooi  ordeal  of  the  preai:  ae  in  the  one 
case,  if  iti  meriti  are  amall  or  moderate,  the  quiet 
ileep  of  oblivion  will  be  infinitely  lem  gratiog  to  an 
aatbor'B  feelings  than  a  noief  and  tnoMiltaoui  execu- 
tion in  a  public  theatre ;  iC  on  the  other  hand,  public 
opinion  be  in  ill  frvour.iti  rabiequent  appearance  on 
the  itage  would  be  at  leait  under  frvouable  aoepicci. 
I  am  aware,  that  there  ii  a  prejudice  at  the  theatre 
againit  playa  which  have  firit  appeared  in  print ;  but 
whence  it  originatai  I  am  at  a  lom  to  conceive.  It 
bemg  impomible,  on  the  prewnt  icale  of  our  theatrae, 
for  more  than  a  certain  proportion  of  those  preeent  to 
eee  or  hear  with  aufficienl  dittinetnem  to  form  a  judg- 
ment on  a  drama,  which  is  independent  of  show  and 
huny ;  it  sorely  would  be  an  advantage  that  a  prs- 
▼ioos  fomiliarity  with  the  language  and  incidents 
should  enable  the  audience  to  catch  those  lighter  and 
fointer  touches  of  charsctor,  of  pamion,  and  of  poetry, 
on  which  dramatic  excellence  so  mainly  depends.  I 
put  entirely  out  of  the  qoeation  those  who  go  to  a 
play  from  mere  desire  of  novelty,  whose  opinions 
either  way  would  be  of  very  slight  value. 

The  Play  is  founded  on  a  story,  which  was  quoted 
in  the  Annual  Register  for  1795,  from  the  **  Varieties 
of  litoraturs ;"  but  gieat  liberties  have  been  taken 
with  it 


DRAMATIfi  FERSONiE. 


MSlf. 
Done  or  FLoasfci. 

G01fSAI.V0, 

Airaio, 


{filfiMlors  if  Ftmtmei. 


GiBALDi  Faho. 

Ba&tou>. 

Philakio. 

Falsetto. 

Dandolo. 

Thxodou^ 

Antonio, 

Pnao. 


j  C^ptaintcftk$Gmfi. 


WOMEN. 

Makobsia  Aldabilla. 

BlANCA. 

Clara. 


FAZIO. 


ACT  L— SCENE  I. 

A  Roem  wUk  CrvcSUu  and  Apparahu  qfAkkymf. 

Elder  Fasio  ami  Bianca. 

VAZXO. 

Why  what  a  peevish  envious  ftbulisl. 
Was  he,  that  vow*d  cold  wedlock's  atmosphere 
Wearies  the  thin  and  dainty  plumes  of  love ; 
That  a  fond  husband's  holy  appetite. 
Like  the  groaa  surfeit  of  intemperate  joy. 
Grows  aickly  and  fastidious  at  the  sweets 
Of  its  own  chosen  itower! — My  own  Bianca, 
With  what  delicious  scorn  we  laugh  away 
Such  sorry  satire! 

IIANOA. 

Which  of  thy  smooth  looks 
Teacheth  this  harmony  of  bland  deceit  f 
Oh,  my  own  Faxio !  if  a  serpent  told  me 
That  it  was  stingless  in  a  tone  like  thine, 
I  should  believe  it    Oh,  thou  sweedy  folse! 
That  at  cold  midnight  quin'st  my  side  to  pore 
O'er  musty  tomes,  dark  sign'd  and  chat«fii(Mf^ 
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O'er  boiling  tkelleti,  craciUei  and  stills, 
.    Drags  and  olixin. 

\  FAZIO. 

Ay,  chide  on,  my  love ; 
The  nightingale's  complaining  is  mors  sweet. 
Than  half  the  dull  unvarying  birds  that  pipe 
Perpetual  amorous  joy. — Tell  me,  Bianca, 
How  long  is 't  since  we  wedded. 

SIANCA. 

Wouldst  thou  know 
Thy  right  and  title  to  thy  weariness ! — 
Beyond  two  yesFL 

FAZIO. 

Days,  days,  Bianca !  Love 
Hath  in  its  calendar  no  tedious  time, 
So  long  as  what  cold  lifeless  souls  call  yean. 
Ob,  with  my  books,  my  sage  philosophy, 
My  infants,  and  their  mother,  time  slides  on 
So  smoothly,  as  'twere  fiill'n  ssleep,  ibrgettin|^ 
Its  heaven-ordained  motion.    We  are  poor ; 
But  in  the  wealth  of  love,  in  that,  Bianca, 
In  that  we  are  eastern  sultans.    I  have  thought 
If  that  my  wondrous  alch3rmy  should  win 
That  precious  liquor,  whose  transmuting  dew 
Makes  the  black  iron  start  forth  brilliant  gold, 
Were  it  not  wise  to  cast  it  back  again 
Into  its  native  darkness  ? 

SIANCA. 

Out  upon  it! 

Oh,  leave  it  there,  my  Fazio ! —  Leave  it  there  I — 

I  hate  it !  —  'T  is  my  rival,  'tis  thy  mistress. 

Ay,  this  it  is  that  makes  thee  strange  and  restless^ 
A  truant  to  thine  own  Bianca's  arms, 
This  wondrous  secret. 

FAZIO. 

Dost  thou  know,  Bianca, 
Our  neighbour,  old  Bartolo? 

BIA2«CA. 

Oyes,yes  — 

That  yellow  wretch,  that  looks  as  he  were  stain'd 
With  watching  hia  own  gold ;  every  one  knows  him. 
Enough  to  loathe  him.    Not  a  friend  bath  he. 
Nor  kindred  nor  familiar ;  not  a  slave, 
Not  a  lean  serving  wench:  nothing  e'er  entered 
But  his  spare  self  within  his  jealous  doors, 
Except  a  wand'ring  rat ;  and  that,  they  say. 
Was  famine-struck,  and  died  there. —What  of  himf 

FAZIO. 

Yet  ho,  Bianca,  he  is  of  our  rich  ones. 

There 's  not  a  galliot  on  the  sea,  but  bean 

A  venture  of  Bartolo's ;  not  an  acre. 

Nay,  not  a  villa  of  our  proudest  princes, 

But  he  hath  cramp'd  it  with  a  mortgage ;  he. 

He  only  stocks  our  prisons  with  his  debtors. 

I  saw  him  creeping  home  last  night;  he  shudder'd 

As  he  unlock'd  his  door,  and  look'd  around. 

As  if  he  thought  that  every  breath  of  wind 

Were  some  keen  thief;  and  when  he  lock'd  him  in, 

I  heard  the  grating  key  turn  twenty  times. 

To  try  if  all  were  safe.    I  look'd  again 

From  our  high  window  by  mere  chanoe,  and  saw 

The  motbn  of  his  scanty  moping  lantern ; 

And,  where  his  wind-rent  lattice  was  ill  stuff*d 


With  tatter'd  remnanti  of  a  mooey-bsg. 

Through  cobwebs  and  thick  duat  I  spied  hk  foosb 

like  some  diy  wither-boned  anatoniy. 

Through  a  huge  chest-lid,  jealoualy  and  scantily 

Uplifted,  peering  upon  coin  and  jewels. 

Ingots  and  wedges,  and  broad  ban  of  gold. 

Upon  whose  lustre  the  wan  light  ahooe  moddOy, 

As  though  the  New  World  had  oatnin  the  Spsusis^ 

And  emptied  all  its  mines  in  that  ooane  hoveL 

His  ferret  eyes  gloated  as  wanton  o'er  them. 

As  a  gross  Satyr  on  a  sleefung  Nymph ; 

And  then,  as  he  heard  something  like  a  sound. 

He  clapp'd  the  lid  to,  and  blew  oat  the  lantern. 

But  I,  Bianca,  hurried  to  thy  arms. 

And  tfaank'd  my  God  that  I  had  faraTer  licheB. 

BIANCA. 

Oh  then,  let  that  black  furnace  bant ;  dash  down 
Those  ugly  and  misshapen  jars  and  Tiala. 
Nay,  nay,  most  sage  philoaopher,  to-night. 
At  least  to-night,  be  only  thy  JBianca*a 

iSkedingttokm 

FAZIO  (looimg fondly  atker.) 
Why,  e'en  the  Prince  of  Bards  was  fiilse  sad  sh» 

derous. 
Who  girt  Jove's  bride  in  that  TolapCnoos  xone. 
Ere  she  could  wm  her  weaiy  lord  to  love ; 
While  my  earth-bom  Bianca  beara  by  nature 
An  ever-blooming  csostus  of  delight! 

BIANCA. 

So  courtly  end  so  &nciful,  my  Fazio ! 

Which  of  our  dukes  hath  lent  thee  his  cast  poedeil 

Why,  such  a  musical  and  learned  phrase 

Had  soften'd  the  marchesa,  Aldabella, 

That  high  signora,  that  once  pamper'd  thee 

Almost  10  madness  with  her  rosy  smiles ; 

And  then  my  lady  queen  put  on  her  vrinter. 

And  froze  thee  till  thou  weit  a  very  icicle. 

Had  not  the  lowly  and  despised  Bianca 

Shone  on  it  with  the  summer  of  her  pity. 

FAZIO. 

Nay,  taunt  not  her,  Bianca,  taunt  not  her! 
Thy  Fazio  lovod  her  once.    Who,  who  would  blaos 
Heaven's  moon,  because  a  maniac  hath  adored  it. 
And  died  in  his  dotage  f    E'en  a  saint  might  wear 
Proud  Aldabella's  scorn,  nor  look  lees  heavenly. 
Oh,  it  dropt  balm  upon  the  wounds  it  gave ; 
The  soul  was  pleased  to  be  so  sweetly  wrong'd. 
And  misery  grew  rapturous.    Aldabella ! 
The  gracious!  the  melodious!  Oh,  the  words 
Laugh'd  on  her  lips;  the  motion  of  her  smiles 
Shower'd  beauty,  as  the  air-caressed  spray 
The  dews  of  morning ;  and  her  stately  steps 
Were  light  as  though  a  winged  angel  trod 
Over  earth's  flowers,  and  fear'd  to  brush  avray 
Their  delicate  hues ;  ay,  e'en  her  very  robea 
Were  animate  and  breathing,  as  they  felt 
The  presence  oi  her  loveliness,  spsead  aioond 
Their  thin  and  gauzy  clouds,  ministering  Ireely 
OflScious  duty  on  the  shrine  where  Nature 
Hath  lavish'd  aU  her  skill. 

BIANCA. 

A  proud  loose  wanloii! 


. 
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PAZIO. 

She  wanton !  —  Aldabella  loose ! — Then,  then 
Are  the  pure  lilies  black  as  soot  within, 
The  stainless  virgin  snow  is  hot  and  rancid, 

And  chastity ay,  it  may  be  in  heaven. 

Bat  all  beneath  the  moon  is  wild  and  haggard. 
If  she  be  spotted,  oh,  unholineas 
Hath  never  been  so  delicately  lodged 
Since  that  bad  devil  walk'd  iiur  Paradise. 

BIANCA. 

Already  silent !    &ath  your  idol  quoiTd 
Enough  of  your  soft  incense  ?    Fazio .'  Fazio ! 
But  that  her  gaudy  bark  would  aye  disdain 
The  quiet  stream  whereon  we  glide  so  smooth, 
I  should  be  fearful  of  ye. 

FAZIO. 

Nay,  unjust! 
Ungenerous  Bianca !  who  foregoes, 
For  the  gay  revel  of  a  golden  harp, 
Its  ecstasies  and  rich  enchanting  foils, 
His  own  domestic  lute's  familiar  pleasing  T 
But  thou,  thou  vain  and  wanton  in  thy  power. 
Thou  know'st  canst  make  e'en  jealousy  look  lovely, 
And  all  thy  punishment  ibr  that  bad  passion 
Be  ^ia  — [Kisses  Aer]— Good  night!— I  will  but 

snatch  a  look 
How  the  great  crucible  doth  its  slow  work. 
And  be  with  thee  {  unless  thou  fiinciest,  sweet. 
That  Aldabella  lurks  behind  the  furnace ; 
And  then,  heaven  knows  how  long  I  may  be  truant 

[Exit  Bjanca. 

FAZIO  (solus.) 
Oh,  what  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
Were  poor  young  Fazio,  if  his  skill  should  work 
The  wondrous  secret  your  deep-closcted  sages 
Grow  grey  in  dreaming  of!    Why  all  our  Florence 
Would  be  too  narrow  for  his  branching  glories; 
It  would  o'erleap  the  Alps,  and  all  the  north 
Troop  here  to  see  the  great  philosopher. 
He  would  be  wealthy  too  —  wealthy  in  fame ;      ^ 
And  that's  more  golden  than  the  richest  gold. 

[A  groan  without 
Holy  St  Francis !  what  a  groan  was  there ! 

Foioe  wUhoiU. 
Within  there !— Oh!  within  there,  neighbour !~ Death, 
Murder,  and  mercilesa  robbery ! 

FAZIO  opens  the  Door, 

What!  Bartolo! 

BARTOLO. 

Thank  ye,  my  friend !  Ha!  ha!  ha !  my  old  limbs! 
i  did  not  think  them  half  so  tough  and  sinewy. 
St  Dominic!  but  their  pins  prick'd  close  and  keen. 
Six  of  'em,  strong  and  sturdy,  with  their  daggers, 
Tickling  the  old  man  to  let  loose  his  ducats. 

FAZIO.. 

Wlio^  neighbour,  who  t 

BARTOLO. 

Robbers,  black  crape>faced  robbers. 
Your  only  blood<«uckeni,  that  drain  your  veint, 
And  yet  their  meagre  bodies  oye  grow  sparer. 
They  knew  that  I  had  moneys  from  the  Duke. 
But  I  o'erreach'd  them,  neighbour:  not  a  ducat, 
Nay,  not  a  doit  to  cross  themselves  withal, 
21  2F 


Got  they  from  old  Bartolo. Oh,  I  bleed! 

And  my  old  heart  beats  minutes  like  a  clock. 

FAZIO. 

A  surgeon,  friend 

BARTOLO. 

Ay,  one  of  your  kind  butchers. 
Who  cut  and  slash  your  flesh  for  their  own  pastime. 
And  then.  God  bless  the  mark!   they  must  have 

money ! 
Gold,  gold,  or  nothing!  Silver  is  grown  coarse. 
And  rings  unhandsomely.    Have  I  'scaped  robbing. 

Only  to  give  ? Oh  there !  there !  there !  Cold,  cold 

Cold  as  December. 

FAZIO. 

Nay,  then,  a  confessor! 

BARTOLO. 

A  confessor !  one  of  your  black  smooth  talkers. 

That  drone  the  name  of.  God  incessantly. 

Like  the  drear  i>urthen  of  a  doleful  ballad! 

That  sing  to  one  of  bounteous  codicils 

To  the  Franciscans  or  some  hospital ! 

Oh !  there 's  a  shooting !  —  Oozing  here ! — Ah  me ! 

My  ducats  and  my  ingots  scarcely  cold 

From  the  hot  Indies!  —  Oh!  and  I  forgot 

To  seal  those  jewels  from  the  Milan  Duke ! 

Oh!  misery,  misery! — Just  this  very  day. 

And  that  road  spendthrift'  Angelo  hath  not  sign'd      ^ 

The  mortgage  on  those  meadows  by  the  Amo. 

Oh !  misery,  misery !  —  Yet  I  'scaped  them  bravely, 

And  brought  my  ducats  off! [Dies 

FAZIO. 

Why  e'en  lie  there,  as  foul  a  mass  of  earth 

As  ever  loaded  it    "T  were  sin  to  charity 

To  wring  one  drop  of  brine  upon  thy  corpse. 

In  sooth.  Death 's  not  nice-stomach'd,  to  be  cramm'd 

With  such  unsavoury  offid.    What  a  god 

'Mong  men  might  this  dead  wither'd  thing  have  been, 

That  now  must  rot  beneath  the  earth,  as  once 

He  rotted  on  it!    Why  his  wealth  had  won 

In  better  hands  an  atmosphere  around  him. 

Musical  ever  with  the  voice  of  blessing, 

Nations  around  his  tomb,  like  marble  mourners, 

Vied  for  their  pedestals. — In  better  hands! 

Methinks  these  fingers  are  not  coarae  nor  clumsy. 

Philosophy,  Philosophy !  thou  'rt  lame 

And  tortoise-paced  to  my  fleet  desires ! 

I  scent  a  shorter  path  to  fame  and  riches. 

The  Hesperian  trees  nod  their  rich  clusters  at  me. 

Tickling  my  timorous  and  withdrawing  grasp;  — 

I  would,  yet  dare  not: — that 's  a  coward's  reckoning 

Half  of  the  sin  lies  in  **  I  wodld."    To-morrow, 

If  that  it  find  me  poor,  will  write  me  fool, 

And  myself  be  a  mock  unto  myselC 

Ay,  and  the  body  rourder'd  in  my  house ! 

Your  carrion  breeds  most  strange  and  loathsome  io> 

sects — 
Suspicion 's  of  the  quickest  and  the  keenest — 
So,  neighbour,  by  your  leave,  your  keys !  In  sooth. 
Thou  hadst  no  desperate  love  for  holy  church ; 
Long-knoUed  bell  were  no  sweet  music  to  thee. 
A  **  God  be  with  thee"  shall  be  all  thy  mass ; 
Thou  never  lovadst  those  dry  and  droning  ^«tta, 
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Thoa  It  rot  most  cool  and  quiet  in  my  garden ; 
Your  gay  and  gilded  vault  would  be  too  costly. 

lExU  with  the  body  of  Bcaitib, 


SCENE  n.       , 

ASlrett 

Enter  Fazio,  with  a  dark  Lantern, 

I,  wont  to  rove  like  a  tame  household  dog, 
Caress'd  by  every  hand,  and  fearing  none, 
Mow  prowl  e*en  like  a  grey  and  treasonous  wol£ 
'T  is  a  bed  deed  to  rob,  and  I  'U  have  none  on 't : 
*Ti8  a  bad  deed  to  rob — and  whom  f  the  dead! 
Ay,  of  their  winding-sheets  and  coffin  nails. 
T  is  but  a  quit-rent  for  the  land  I  sold  him. 
Almost  tvf(p  yards  to  house  him  and  his  worms: 
Somewhat  usurious  in  the  main,  but  that 
Is  honest  thrift  to  jrour  keen  usurer. 
Had  he  a  kinsman,  nay  a  friend,  *twere  devilish. 
But  now  whom  rob  I  ?  why  the  state  —  In  sooth 
Marvellous  little  owe  I  this  same  state. 
That  I  should  be  so  dainty  of  its  welfare. 
Methinks  our  Duke  hath  pomp  enough,  our  Senate 
Sit  in  their  scarlet  robes  and  ermine  tippets, 
And  live  in  proud  ancf  pillar'd  palaces. 
Where  their  Greek  wines  flow  plentiful — Besidea, 
To  scatter  it  abroad  amid  so  many. 
It  were  to  cut  the  sun  out  into  spangles. 
And  mar  its  brilliance  by  dispersing  it. 
Away!  away!  his  burying  is  my  Rubicon! 
Cassar  or  nothing !    Now,  ye  close-lock'd  treaaurea. 
Put  on  your  gaudiest  hues,  outshine  yourselves ! 
With  a  deliverer's,  not  a  tyrant's  hand 
Invade  I  thus  jrour  dull  and  peaceful  slumbers 
And  give  ye  light  and  liberty.    Ye  shall  not 
Moulder  and  rust  in  pale  and  pitiful  darkness. 
But  front  the  son  with  light  bright  as  hie  own. 


SCENE  nr. 

The  Street  near  Fazio*M  Door, 

Re-enter  Fazio  with  a  tatk :  he  rests  iL 

My  steps  were  ever  to  this  door,  as  though 
They  trod  on  beds  of  perfume  and  of  down. 
"The  winged  birds  were  not  by  half  so  light. 
When  through  the  lazy  twilight  air  they  wheel 
Home  to  their  brooding  mates.    But  now,  methinks, 
The  heavy  earth  doth  cling  around  my  feet 
I  move  as  every  separate  limb  were  gyved 
With  its  particular  weight  of  manacle. 
The  moonlight  that  was  wont  to  seem  so  sof^ 
So  balmy  to  the  slow  respired  breath, 
Icily,  shiveringly  cold  &lls  on  me. 
The  marble  pillars,  that  soared  stately  up. 
As  though  to  prop  the  azure  vault  of  heaven* 
Hang  o'er  me  with  a  dull  and  dizzy  weight 
The  stones  whereon  I  tread  do  grimly  speak» 
Forbidding  echoes,  ay  vrith  human  voices. 
Unbodied  arms  plqck  at  me  as  1  pass, 


And  socketless  pole  eyes  look  glaring  od  me. 
But  I  have  past  them :  and  methinks  this  weight 
Might  strain  more  sturdy  sinew^s  than  mine  own. 
Howbeit  thank  God,  'tis  safe!  Thank  God!->fei 

what? 
That  a  poor  honest  man  *b  growm  a  rich  vtllain. 


// 


SCENE  IV. 

Fazio*  s  House. 

Enter  Fazio  with  his  sack,  whidk  he  opens  and  surrrp 

I  thank  ye,  bounteous  thieves!  moat  liberal  thieves! 
Your  daggers  are  my  worship.    Have  ye  leap'd 
The  broad  and  sharp-staked  trenches  of  the  law, 
Mock'd  at  the  deep  danmatioD  that  attaints 
The  souls  of  murderers,  for  my  hands  nnbloodied. 
As  delicately,  purely  white  as  ever. 
To  pluck  the  golden  fruitage  ?    Oh,  I  thank  ye; 
Will  chronicle  ye,  my  good  friends  and  true. 

Enier  Biapica.    (Fazio  conceals  the  treasure.) 

bianca. 
Nay,  Fazio,  nay :  this  is  too  much  :  nay,  Fazio, 
I  '11  not  be  humoured  like  a  froward  child, 
Trick'd  into  sleep  with  pretty  tuneful  tales: 

FAZIO. 

We  feast  the  Duke  to-morrow ;  shall  it  be 

In  the  Adomi  or  Vitelli  palace  ? 

They  're  both  on  sale,  and  each  is  fiur  and  lol^> 

BIANCA. 

Why,  Fazio,  art  thou  frantic  f    Nay,  look  noC 
So  strangely,  so  unmeaningly.    I  had  rather 
That  tlyou  wooldst  weep,  than  look  so  boggard  pf^ 

PAZIO. 

Ay,  and  a  glorious  banquet  it  shall  be : 

Gay  servants  in  as  proud  caparisons. 

As  though  they  served  immortal  goda  with  oectar. 

Ay,  ay,  Bianca !  there  shall  be  a  prim 

She  shall  be  lady  of  the  feast    Let  'a 

Your  gold  and  crimson  for  your  &ir4iair*d  beaoliBl^- 

It  shall  be  gold  and  crimson.    Dost  thoo  know 

The  princess  that  I  meant  Dost  thou,  Bianca ! 

BIANCA. 

Nay,  if  thoo  still  wilt  flout  me,  I  'II  not  weep: 
Thou  shalt  not  have  the  pitiful  bad  pleasure 
Of  wringing  me  to  miMry.    I  *11  be  cold 
And  patient  as  a  statue  of  my  wrongs. 

VAZIO. 

I  have  just  thought  Bianca,  these  Uack  atilb 

An  ugly  and  ill-fitting  furniture : 

We  '11  try  an  they  are  brittle.  {Dashes  them  is  pieca 

I  '11  have  gilding. 
Nothing  but  gilding,  nothing  but  what  looks  glitteriflf' 
I  'm  sick  of  black  and  dingy  darknesa.    Here  (tV 

covering  the  sack.) 
Look  here,  Bianca,  here 's  a  light !    Take  care . 
Thine  eyesight  is  too  weak  for  such  a  blaxe. 
It  is  not  daylight ;  nay,  it  is  not  mom — 
And  every  one  is  worth' a  thousand  florins. 
Who  shall  be  princess  of  the  feast  to-monowf 

[She  burala  mla 
Within,  vrithin,  TU  tell  thee  aU  within. 

854 
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ACT  II.— SCENE  I. 

A  Hall  in  tU  PcJaot  o/Faxio. 

Falbetto,  Dandolo,  Philaeio,  and  a  Gentlanan, 

VAUUTTO. 

Serve  ye  I/>rd  Fazio  I 

OEFITLEIIAN. 

Ay,  nr,  he  honoon  me 
With  hia  oommandt. 

FALBSTTO. 

T  is  a  brave  gentleman ! 
Tell  him  Signior  Falsetto,  and  Pbilario, 
The  moat  renowned  Improviaatore, 
And  Signior  Dandolo,  the  ooort  fiisbionist, 
IVeaent  their  duty  to  him. 

OENTLniAN. 

Ay,  good  lin. 
[Atide.]  My  master  hath  a  Midas  touch;  these  lellowa 
Will  try  if  he  halh  ears  like  that  great  king.     [Exit 

Enter  Fazio,  tplendidly  druttd, 

FALSETTO. 

Most  noble  lord,  most  wonderful  philosopher ! 
We  come  to  thank  thee,  sir,  that  thoa  dost  honoar 
Our  Florence  with  the  sunlight  of  your  fiune. 
Thou  that  hast  ravish'd  nature  of  a  secret 
That  maketh  thee  her  very  pangon : 
She  can  but  create  gold,  and  so  canst  thou : 
But  she  doth  buiy  it  in  mire  and  mirk, 
Within  the  onsunn'd  bowels  of  the  earth : 
But  thou  dost  set  it  on  the  &ce  of  the  world, 
Making  it  shame  its  old  and  sullen  darkness. 

FAZIO. 

Fair  sir,  this  cataract  of  courtesy 
Overwhelms  my  week  and  unhabituate  earn. 
If  I  may  venture  such  uncivil  ignorance, 
Your  quality  t 

FAunro. 
I,  my  good  lord,  am  one 
Have  such  keen  eyesight  for  my  neighbours*  virtnes, 
And  such  a  doting  love  for  excellence. 
That  when  I  see  a  wise  man,  or  a  noble, 
Or  wealUiy,  as  I  ever  hold  it  pity 
Man  should  be  blind  to  his  own  merits,  words 
Slide  from  my  lips ;  and  f  do  mirror  him 
In  the  clear  glass  of  my  poor  eloquence. 

FAZIO. 

In  coarM  and  honest  phraseology, 
A  flatterer. 

FALSETTO. 

Flatterer !  Nay,  the  word 's  grown  gross. 
An  spC  disoouner  upon  things  of  honour, 
Professor  of  art  Panegyrical. 
T  were  ill  were  I  a  hawk  to  see  such  bravery. 
And  not  a  thrush  to  sing  of  it    Wealth,  sir. 
Wealth  is  the  robe  and  outward  garb  of  man ; 
The  setting  to  the  rarer  jewelry, 
The  soul's  unseen  and  inner  qualities. 
And  then,  my  lord,  philosophy !  't  is  that, 
The  stamp  and  impress  of  our  divine  nature,* 
By  which  we  know  that  we  are  Gods,  and  are  so. 
But  wealth  and  wisdom  in  one  spacbus  breast ! 


Who  would  not  h3^mn  so  rare  and  rich  a  wedding  t 
Who  would  not  serve  within  the  gorgeous  palace. 
Glorified  by  such  strange  and  admired  inmates  f 

FAZIO  {aside,) 
Now  the  poor  honest  Fazio  had  disdain'd 
Such  scurvy  fellowship ;  howbeit.  Lord  Fazio 
Must  lacquey  his  new  state  with  these  base  jackals. 

{To  him.) 
Fair  sir,  you  '11  honour  me  with  your  company. 

{To  Dandolo,) 
May  I  make  bold,  sir,  with  your  state  and  title  ? 

DANDOLO. 

Oh,  my  lord,  by  the  falling  of  your  robe. 

Your  cloth  of  gold  one  whole  hair's-breadth  too  low. 

Tie  manifest  you  know  not  Signior  Dandola 

FAZIO. 

A  pitiable  lack  of  knowledge,  sir ! 

DANDOLO. 

My  lord,  thou  hast  before  thee  in  thy  presence 
The  mirror  of  the  court,  the  very  calendar 
That  rules  the  swift  revolving  round  of  fashion ; 
Doth  tell  what  hoes  do  suit  what  height  o*  the  sun ; 
When  your  spring  pinks  should  banish  from  the  court 
Your  sober  winter  browns ;  when  July  heat 
Doth  authorize  the  gay  and  flaimting  yellows;  — 
The  court  thermometer,  that  doth  command 
Your  three-piled  velvet  abdicate  its  state 
For  the  airy  salina.    Oh,  my  lord,  yoa  are  too  late. 
At  least  three  days,  with  your  Venetian  tisane. 

FAZIO. 

I  sorrow,  sir,  to  merit  your  rebuke 
On  point  so  weighty. 

DANDOLO. 

Ay,  signior,  Tm  paramount 
In  all  affiurs  of  boot,  and  spur,  and  hose ; 
In  matters  of  the  robe  and  cap  supreme ; 
In  ruff  disputes,  my  lord,  there's  no  appeal 
From  my  irrefregibilify. 

FAZIO. 

Sweet  sir, 
I  fear  me,  such  despotic  rule  and  sway 
Over  the  persons  of  our  citizens 
Must  be  of  danger  to  our  state  of  Florence. 

DANDOLO. 

Good  sooth,  my  lord,  I  am  a  very  tyrant. 
Why,  if  a  senator  should  presume  to  wear 
A  cloak  of  fur  in  June.  I  should  indict  him 
Guilty  of  leze-roiyest^  against  my  kingship : 
They  call  me  Dandolo,  the  King  of  Fashions  — 
The  whole  empire  of  dress  is  my  dommion. 
Why,  if  our  Duke  should  wear  an  ill-grain'd  colour 
Against  my  positive  enactment,  though 
His  state  might  shield  him  from  the  palpable  shame 
Of  a  rebuke,  yet,  my  good  lord,  opinion. 
Public  opinion,  would  hold  Signior  Dandolo 
Merciful  in  his  silence. 

FAZIO. 

A  Lycurgus ! 

DANDOLO. 

Good,  my  lord !  dignity  must  be  upheld 

On  the  strong  pillars  of  severity. 

Your  cap,  my  lord,  a  little  to  th%  TCT!^S^^Mfc^ 
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And  your  tword  —  thoa,  my  lord  —  pointed  out  this 
way,  [AdjutUng  him. 

Tn  an  equilateral  triangle.    Nay, 
Nay,  on  my  credit,  my  good  lord,  this  hoM 
Ib  a  fair  woo£    The  ladies,  sir,  the  ladies 
(For  I  foresee  you  '11  be  a  ruling  planet), 
Most  not  be  taught  any  heretical  fancies. 
Fantastical  infringementi  of  my  codes  — 
Your  lordship  must  give  place  to  Signior  Daodolo 
About  their  persons. 

FAZIO. 

Gentle  sir,  the  ladies 
Most  be  too  deeply,  irresistibly  yours. 

DANDOLO. 

No,  signior,  no ;  I  'm  not  one  of  the  gallants 
That  pine  for  a  fair  lip,  or  eye,  or  cheek. 
Or  that  poetical  treasure,  a  true  heart 
But,  my  lord,  a  fair*order'd  head-dress  makes  me 
As  love-sick  as  a  dove  at  mating-time : 
A  tasteful  slipper  is  my  souFs  delight 
Oh,  I  adore  a  robe  that  drops  and  floats 
As  it  were  lighter  than  the  air  around  it; 
I  dote  upon  a  stomacher  to  distraction, 
When  the  gay  jewels,  gracefully  disposed. 
Make  it  a  zone  of  stars :  and  then  a  fan. 
The  el^^nt  motion  of  a  fan,  is  murder. 
Positive  murder  to  my  poor  weak  sensea. 
FAZIO  {turning  to  Philaiuo.) 
But  here 's  a  third :  the  Improvisatore, 
Gentle  Philano,  lurks,  methinks,  behind. 

PHILARIO. 

Most  noble  lord !  it  were  his  loftiest  boast 
To  wed  your  honouFB  to  his  harp.    To  hymn 
The  finder  of  the  philosophic  stone. 
The  sovereign  prince  of  alchymists ;  'twould  make 
The  cold  verse-mechanist,  the  nice  balancer 
Of  curious  words  and  fair  compacted  phrases. 
Burst  to  a  liquid  and  melodious  flow. 
Rapturous  and  ravishing  but  in  praise  of  thee  I 
But  t,  my  lord,  that  have  the  fluent  vein. 
The  rapid  rush 

FAZIO. 

Fie,  sir!  O  fie!  'tis  fulsome. 
Sir,  fliere  's  a  soil  fit  for  that  rank  weed  flattery 
To  trail  its  poisonous  and  obscure  clusters : 
A  poet*8  soul  should  bear  a  richer  fruitage  — 
The  aconite  grew  not  in  Eden.    Thou, 
That  thou,  with  lips  tipt  with  the  fire  of  heaven, 
Th'  excursive  eye,  that  in  its  earth-wide  range 
Drinks  in  the  grandeur  and  the  loveliness 
That  breathes  along  this  high-wrought  world  of  man ; 
Thou  hast  within  thee  apprehensions  strong 
Of  all  that 's  pure  and  passionless  and  h^venly — 
That  thou,  a  vapid  and  a  mawkish  parasite, 
Shouldst  pipe  to  that  witch  Fortune's  favourites! 
'Tis  coaise — *t  is  sickly — 'tis  as  though  the  eagle 
Should  spread  his  sail-broad  wings  to  flap  a  dunghill ; 
As  though  a  pole  and  withering  pestilence 
Should  ride  the  golden  chariot  of  the  sun; 
As  one  should  use  the  language  of  the  gods 
To  chatter  loose  and  ribald  brothelry. 

PHILARIO. 

My  lord,  I  thank  thee  for  that  noble  chiding  — 


Oh,  my  lord,  'tis  the  curse  and  brand  of  poe^. 

That  it  must  trim  its  fetieriess  free  plnmea 

To  the  gross  fencies  of  the  humoareome  age; 

That  it  must  stoop  from  its  bold  heights  lo  court 

Liquorish  opinion,  whose  aye-wavering  breath 

Is  to  it  as  the  precious  air  of  life. 

Oh,  in  a  capering,  chambering,  H-anton  land. 

The  lozel's  song  alone  gains  audienco. 

Fine  loving  ditties,  sweet  to  sickliness ; 

The  languishing  and  luscious  touch  alone. 

Of  all  the  full  harp's  ecstasies,  can  detain 

The  pall'd  and  pamper'd  e^  of  Italy. 

But,  my  lord,  we  have  deeper  mysteriea 

For  the  initiate Hark ! — it  bunts ! — it  fiow^ 

Sang  by  Phua&io. 

Rich  and  royal  Italy! 

Dominion's  lofly  bride ! 

Earth  deem'd  no  loss  of  pride 
To  be  enslaved  by  thee. 
From  broad  Euphrates*  bank. 

When  the  sun  look'd  through  the  gtoora 

Thy  eagle's  golden  plume 
His  orient  splendour  drank; 
And  when  at  eve  he  set 

Far  in  the  chamber'd  west. 
That  bird  of  brilliance  yet 

Bathed  in  bis  gorgeous  rest 

Sad  and  sunken  Italy ! 

The  plunderer's  common  prey ! 

When  saw  the  eye  of  day 
So  very  a  slave  as  thee  ? 
long,  long  a  bloody  stage 

For  petty  kinglings  tame. 

Their  miserable  game 
Of  puny  war  to  wage. 
Or  from  the  northern  star 

Come  haughty  despots  down. 
With  iron  hand  to  share 

Thy  bruised  and  broken  crown* 

Fair  and  fervid  Italy! 

Lady  of  each  gentler  art. 

Yet  couldst  thou  lead  the  heart 
In  mild  captivity. 
Warm  Raphael's  Virgin  sprang 

To  worship  and  to  love. 

The  enamour'd  air  above 
Rich  clouds  of  music  hung. 
Thy  poets  bold  and  free 

Did  noble  wrong  to  time. 
In  their  high  rhymed  majesty 

Ravishing  thy  dime^ 

Loose  and  languid  Italy! 

Where  now  the  magic  pow*r 

That  in  thy  dolefiil  hour 
Made  a  queen  of  thee  f 
The  pencil  cold  and  dead. 

Whose  lightest  touch  was  life ; 

The  old  immortal  strife 
Of  thy  high  poets  fled. 


// 
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From  her  inglorioat  vm 

Win.  Italy  arise  ? 
Will  golden  days  retam 

'Neath  the  azure  of  her  skies  ? 

This  is  done,  oh,  this  is  done. 
When  the  broken  land  is  one; 
This  shall  be,  oh,  this  shall  be. 
When  the  slavish  land  is  firee. 


SCENE  ir. 

The  Public  WaUt»  of  Florence, 
Fazio,  Falsetto,  Dandolo,  PniLAEia 

FALSETTO. 

Yonder,  my  lord,  is  the  Lady  Aldabella, 
The  star  of  admiration  to  all  Florence. 

DANDOLO. 

There,  my  lord,  there,  is  a  &ir  drooping  robe  — 
Would  that  I  were  a  breath  of  wind  to  float  it ! 

FAZIO. 

Gentlemen,  by  your  leave  I  would  salute  her : 
Yuu'll  meet  me  anoa  in  the  Piazza. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Fazio, 
Now,  \o(iy  woman,  we  are  equal  now. 
And  1  will  front  thee  in  thy  pitch  of  pnde. 

Enter  Aldabella.    She  tpeaks,  after  a  falutation  on 

each  tide. 

Oh,  thou  and  I,  Sir,  when  we  met  of  old, 
Were  not  po  distant,  nor  so  chill.    My  lord  — 
I  had  forgot,  my  lord.    You  dawning  signiors 
Are  jealous  of  your  state ;  you  great  philneophers 
Walk  not  on  earth ;  and  we  poor  grovelling  beingn. 
If  we  would  win  your  eminent  regards. 
Must  meet  ye  i'  the  air.    Oh,  it  sits  well 
This  scorn,  it  looks  so  grave  and  reverend. 

FAZIO. 

Is  scorn  in  Lady  Aldabella's  creed 
So  monstrous  and  heretical  ? 

aldabella. 

Again, 
Treason  again,  a  most  irreverent  laugh, 
A  traitorous  jest  before  so  leani'd  a  sage :  — 
But  i  may  joy  in  thy  good  fortune,  Fazio. 

FAZIO. 

In  sooth,  good  fortune,  if  'tis  worth  thy  joy, 
The  haughty  Lady  Aldabella's  joy. 

aldabeli^. 
j\ny,  an  thou  haclst  not  dash'd  so  careless  off* 
My  bounteous  offering,  I  had  said  — 

FAZIO. 

What,  lady? 

ALDABELLA 

Oh  nought— mere  sound — mere  air— Thou'rt  married, 

Fazio: 
And  is  thy  bride  a  jewel  of  the  first  water  f 
I  know  thou  wilt  say,  ay ;  't  is  an  old  tale. 
Thy  ibnd  lip-revel  on  a  lady*s  beauties : 
Methinks  I  've  heard  thee  descant  upon  loYeliness, 
I'ill  the  full  ears  were  drunken  with  sweet  sounds. 
But  never  let  me  See  her,  Fazio;  never. 

21* 
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FAZIO. 

And  why  not,  lady  7  She  is  exquisite. 
Bashfully,  humbly  exquisite ;  yet  Florence 
May  be  as  proud  of  her,  as  of  the  richest, 
That  fire  her  with  the  lustre  of  their  state. 
And  why  not,  bdy  f 

ALDABELLA. 

Whyf  I  know  not  why — 
Oh  your  philosophy,  'tis  ever  curious ; 
Poor  lady  Nature  must  tell  all,  and  clearly. 
To  its  inquisitorship — We  '11  not  think  on 't: 
It  fell  from  me  un'wares ;  words  will  start  finrth, 
When  the  mind  wanders.  —  Oh  no,  not  because 
She's  merely  lovely:  —  but  we'll  think  no  more 

on'L  — 
Didst  hear  the  act? 

FAZIO. 

Lady,  what  act? 

ALDABELLA. 

The  act 
Of  the  great  Duke  of  Florence  and  his  Senate. 
Entitled  against  turtle  doves  in  poesy. 
Henceforth  that  useful  bird  is  interdict. 
As  the  mild  emblem  of  true  constancy. 
There 's  a  new  word  found ;  'tis  pure  Tuscan  too; 
Fazio's  to  fill  the  blank  up,  if  it  chime ; 
If  not,  Heaven  help  the  rhymester. 

FAZIO  {apart.) 
With  what  an  airy  and  a  sinrkling  grace 
The  language  glances  from  her  silken  lips! 
Her  once  loved  voice  how  exquisite  it  sounds, 
E'en  like  a  gentle  music  heard  in  childhood  i 

ALDABELLA. 

Why  yes,  my  lonl,  in  these  degenerate  days 
Constanr-y  is  so  rare  a  virtue,  angela 
I  Come  down  to  poze  on  't:  it  makes  the  world  proud 
Who  would  bf^one  o'  the  many  ?  Why,  our  Florence 
Will  blaze  wiih  tho  miracle.    'Tis  true,  'tis  true. 
The  odour  of  the  rof^e  grows  faint  and  sickly. 
And  joys  are  finest  by  comparison.  — 
But  what  is  that  to  the  majestic  pride 
Of  being  the  sole  true  phcenix? 

FAZIO. 

Gentle  lady, 
Thnu  sponk'st  as  if  that  smooth  word  constancy 
Were  harsh  and  brassy  sounding  in  thy  ears. 

ALDABELLA. 

No,  no,  signior;  your  good  old-fangled  virtues 
Have  glgas  enough  for  me,  had  it  been  my  lot 
To  be  a  miser's  treasure :  if  his  eyes 
Ne'er  open'd  but  on  me,  I  ne'er  had  wepi 
At  such  a  pleasant  faitliful  avarice. 

FAZIO. 

Lady,  there  was  a  time  when  I  did  dream 
Of  playing  the  miser  to  another  treasure. 
One  not  less  precious  than  thy  stately  selfl 

ALDABELLA. 

Oh  yes,  my  lord,  oh  yes ;  the  tale  did  run 
That  thou  and  I  did  love :  so  ran  the  tale. 
That  thou  and  1  should  have  been  wed  —  the  tale 
Ran  so,  my  lord. — Oh  memory,  memory,  memory/ 
It  is  a  bitter  pleasure,  but  'tis  pleasure. 
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FAZIO. 

A  pleasure,  lady ! — why  then  cast  me  off* 

Like  an  indifferent  weed  ?  —  with  icy  acorn 

Why  cholie  the  bloaaom  that  but  woo'd  thy  suoahine? 

ALOABSLLA. 

Ah,  what  on  easy  robe  ia  scorn  to  wear ! 
'T  ia  but  to  wrinkle  up  the  level  brow, 
To  arch  the  pliant  eyelash,  and  freeze  up 
The  paasionless  and  placid  orb  within  — 
Costeili!  ohCaatelli! 

FAZIO. 

Who  was  he,  lady  f 

ALDABEI.LA. 

One,  my  good  lord,  I  loved  most  fondly,  fiitally. 

FAZIO. 

Then  thou  didst  love  ?  love,  Aldabella,  truly. 
Fervently,  fondly  7 — But  what's  that  to  me T 

ALDABELLA. 

Oh  yes^  my  lord,  he  was  a  noble  gentleman ; 

Thou  know'st  him  by  his  title,  Cond^  d'Orsoa; 

My  nearest  kinsman,  my  good  uncle :  —  I, 

Knowing  our  passionate  and  fanciful  nature, 

To  his  sage  counsels  felter'd  my  wild  WilL 

Proud  was  he  of  me,  deem'd  me  a  fit  mate 

For  highest  princes ;  and  his  honest  flatteries 

S()  pampered  me,  the  fatal  duteousness 

Su  grew  upon  me  —  Fazio,  dost  thou  think 

My  colour  wither'd  since  we  parted  ?    Gleam 

Mine  eyes  as  they  were  wont? — Or  doth  the  outaide 

Still  wear  a  lying  smooth  indifference. 

While  the  unseen  heart  is  haggard  won  with  woe  f 

FAZIO. 

Is 't  possible  7    And  didst  thou  love  me,  lady  7 
Though  it  be  joy  vain  and  unprofitable 
As  is  the  sunshine  to  a  dead  man's  eyes, 
Pleosureless  from  his  impotence  of  pleasure ; 
Tell  me  and  truly  — 

ALDABELLA. 

My  grave  sir  confessor, 
On  with  thy  hood  and  cowl. — So  thou  wouldst  hear 
Of  pining  days  and  discontented  nights ; 
Ah  mo 's  and  doleful  airs  to  my  sad  lute. 
Fazio,  they  suffer  most  who  utter  least  — 
Heaven,  what  a  babbling  traitor  is  the  tongue ! 
Would  not  the  air  freeze  up  such  sinful  sound  7 — 
Oh  no,  thou  heard'st  it  not    Ah  me !  and  thou, 
1  know,  wilt  surfeit  the  coarse  common  ear 
With  the  proud  Aldabella's  fall.  —  Betray  me  not; 
Be  charier  of  her  shame  than  Aldabella. 

[Fuzio  falls  on  hit  knees  to  her. 
My  lord !  my  lord !  't  is  public  here  —  no  more  — 
I  'm  staid  for  at  my  palace  by  the  Amo. 
Farewell,  my  lord,  farewell !  —  Betray  me  not:  — 
But  never  let  me  see  her,  Fazio,  never. 

FAZIO  {solus.) 
Tiove  me !  —  to  suffering  love  me !  —  why  her  love 
Might  draw  a  brazen  statue  from  its  pedestal, 
And  make  its  yellow  veins  leap  up  with  life. 
Fair  Chastity,  thou  host  two  juggling  fiends 
Caballing  for  thy  jewel :  one  within. 
And  that's  a  mild  and  melting  devil,  Love ; 
Th'  other  without,  and  that's  a  fair  rich  gentleman, 
Giraldi  Fazio :  they  're  knit  in  a  league. 


And  thou,  thou  snowy  and  unsociable  v'lttae, 
May'st  lose  no  less  a  votaress  from  thy  ouniieiy 
Than  the  most  beautiful  proud  Aldabella. 
Hod  I  been  honest,  't  were  indeed  to  &11 ; 
But  now  'tis  but  a  step  down  the  declivity. 
Bianca!  but  Bianca!  —  bear  me  up. 
Bear  me  up,  in  the  trommels  of  thy  fbndiMai 
Bind  thou  my  slippery  soul.    Wrong  thee.'  Bianet! 
Nay,  nay,  that 's  deep  indeed ;  fathomlees  deep 
In  the  black  pit  of  infamy  and  ain : 
Itam  not  so  weary  yet  of  the  upper  air. 
Wrong  thee,  Bianca  7  No,  not  for  the  earth ; 
Not  for  earth's  brightest,  not  for  Aldabella. 
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SCENE  III. 

Palace  of  Fazio. 

Fazio  and  Bianca. 

FAZIO. 

Dost  thou  love  me,  Bianca  ? 

BIANCA. 

There 's  a  qnestiaa 
For  a  philosopher!  — Why,  I  We  answered  it 
For  two  long  years ;  and,  oh,  for  many  more. 
It  will  not  stick  upon  my  lips  to  answer  thee. 

FAZIO. 

Thou  'rt  in  the  fashion,  then.    The  court,  Biaoc^ 
The  ladies  of  the  court,  find  me  a  fair  gentlemafi; 
Ay,  and  a  dangerous  wit  too,  that  amitea  amactly. 

BIANCA. 

And  thou  believest  it  all  I 

FAZIO. 

Why/if  the  gallanls, 
The  lordly  and  frank  spirits  of  the  time. 
Troop  around  thee  with  gay  rhymes  oo  thy  bcanlie^ 
Tinkling  their  smooth  and  amorous  flatteries, 
Shalt  thou  be  then  a  solemn  infidel? 

BIANCA. 

I  shall  not  heed  them ;  my  poor  beauty  needs 
Only  one  flatterer. 

FAZIO. 

Ay,  but  they  'II  preai  on  thee. 
And  force  their  music  into  thy  deaf  ean. 
Think  ye,  ye  should  be  coy,  and  calm,  and  oold  f 

BIANCO. 

Oh,  no!"— I  fear  me  a  discourteous  laugh 
Might  be  their  guerdon  for  their  lavish  lying. 

FAZIO. 

But  if  one  trip  upon  your  lip,  or  wind 
Your  fingers  in  his  sportive  hand,  think  ye 
Ye  could  endure  it? 

BIANCA. 

Fazio,  thou  wrong*et  me 
With  such  dishonest  questionings.    My  lord. 
There 's  such  an  awe  in  virtue,  it  con  make 
The  anger  of  a  sleek  smooth  brow  like  mine 
Strike  the  hot  Ubertine  to  dust  before  me 
He  'd  dare  to  dally  with  a  fire  in  his  hand. 
Kiss  ragged  briars  with  his  unholy  lips. 
Ere  with  his  rash  assault  attaint  my  honour. 
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FAZIO. 

But  if  ye  M6  me  by  a  noble  lady, 

Whispering  ae  though  she  were  my  ihrine,  whereoo 

I  lay  my  odoroua  incense,  and  her  beauty 

(/row  riper,  richer  at  my  cherishing  prsise ; 

If  she  lean  on  me  with  a  ibnd  round  arm, 

If  her  eye  drink  the  light  from  out  mine  eyes. 

And  if  her  lips  drop  sounds  for  my  ear  only ; 

Thou  'It  arch  thy  moody  brow,  look  at  me  graTely. 

With  a  pale  anger  on  thy  silent  cheek. 

T  is  out  of  keeping,  't  is  not  the  court  fashion— 

We  must  forego  this  clinging  and  the  clbsping ; 

Be  cold,  and  strange,  and  courteous  to  each  other ; 

And  say,  **  How  doth  my  lord  7'*  **  How  slept  my 

lady  f" 
As  though  we  dwelt  at  opposite  ends  o'  the  city. 

BIANCA. 

What  bath  distemper'd  thee  f —  This  is  unnatural ; 
Thou  couldst  not  talk  thus  in  thy  steadfiiit  sensea. 
Fazio,  thou  hast  seen  Aldabella! 

FAZIO. 

WeU, 
She  is  no  banltik  —  there  *s  no  death  in  her  eyee. 

BIANCA. 

Ay,  Fazio,  but  there  is ;  and  more  than  death— 
A  death  beyond  the  grave  —  a  death  of  sin — 
A  howling,  hideous,  and  eternal  death — 

Death  the  flesh  shrinks  from. No,  thou  must  not 

see  her! 
Nay,  I  'm  imperative- -thou  'rt  mine,  and  shall  not 

FAZIO. 

Shalt  not !  —  Dost  think  me  a  thick-blooded  slave. 
To  say  '*  Amen"  unto  thy  positive  "shalt  not  V 
The  hand  upon  a  dial,  only  to  point 
Just  as  your  humorous  ladyship  choose  to  shine  ? 

BIANCA. 

Fazio,  thou  sett'st  a  fever  in  my  brain ; 
My  very  lips  burn,  Fazio,  at  the  thought : 
I  had  rather  thou  wert  in  thy  winding-sheet 
Than  that  bad  woman's  arms ;  I  had  rather  grave- 
worms 
Were  on  thy  lips  than  that  bad  woman's  kisses. 

FAZIO. 

Howbeit,  there  is  no  blistering  in  their  taste  x 
There  is  no  su£bcation  in  those  arms. 

BIANCA. 

Take  heed ;  we  are  passionate ;  our  milk  of  love 

Doth  turn  to  wormwood,  and  that 's  bitter  drinking. 

The  fondest  are  most  frenetic :  where  the  fire 

Bumeth  intensest,  there  the  inmate  pale 

Doth  dread  the  broad  and  beaconing  conflagratioiL 

If  that  ye  cast  us  to  the  winds,  the  winds 

Will  give  us  their  unruly  restless  nature ; 

We  whirl  and  whirl ;  and  where  we  settle,  Fazio, 

But  he  that  ruleth  the  mad  winds  can  know. 

If  ye  do  drive  the  love  out  of  my  soul, 

That  is  its  motion,  being,  and  its  life. 

There'll  be  a  conflict  strange  and  horrible, 

Among  all  fearful  and  ill-visaged  fiends. 

For  the  blank  void ;  and  their  mad  revel  there 

Will  make  me— oh,  I  know  not  what — hate  thee ! — 

Oh,  no!  —  I  could  not  hate  thee,  Fazio: 

Nay,  nay,  my  Fazio,  't  is  not  come  to  that ; 


Mine  arms,  mine  arms,  shall  say  the  next  **  shall  iM ;' 
I  '11  never  startle  more  thy  peevish  ears,         ^ 
But  I  '11  speak  to  thee  with  my  positive  lips. 

[Kissing  and  clinging  to  him, 

FAZIO. 

Oh,  what  a  wild  and  wayward  child  am  I !  — 

Like  the  hungry  fool,  that  in  his  moody  fit 

Dash'd  from  his  lips  his  last  delicious  mor^l. 

I  'II  see  her  once,  Bianca,  and  but  once ; 

And  then  a  rich  and  breathing  tale  I  '11  tell  her 

Of  our  full  happiness.    If  she  be  angel, 

T  will  be  a  gleam  of  Paradise  to  her. 

And  she  '11  smile  at  it  one  of  those  sofl  smiles. 

That  makes  the  air  seem  sunny,  blithe,  and  balmy. 

If  she  be  devil Nay,  but  that  *s  too  ugly ; 

The  fiucy  doth  rebel  at  it,  and  shrink 
As  from  a  serpent  in  a  knot  of  flowers. 
Devil  and  Aldabella !  —  Fie !  —  They  sound 
Like  nightingales  and  screech-owls  heard  together 
What !  must  I  still  have  tears  to  kiss  away  ?  — 
I  will  return  —  Good  night!  —  It  is  but  once. 
See,  thou  'st  the  taste  o'  my  lips  now  at  our  parting; 
And  when  we  meet  again,  if  they  be  tainted. 
Thou  shalt— oh  no,  thou  sbalt  not,  canst  not  hate  m» 

[ExemU 


SCENE  IV. 
Palace  of  Aldabella. 

ALDABELLA. 

My  dainty  bird  doth  hover  round  the  lure, 
And  I  must  hood  him  with  a  skilful  hand : 
Rich  and  renown'd,  he  must  be  in  my  train, 
Or  Florence  will  turn  rebel  to  my  beauty. 

Enter  Claea,  Fazio  behind, 

ALDABELLA  gOCt  On, 

Oh,  Clara,  have  ye  been  to  the  Uraulines  ? 
What  sayi  my  cousin,  the  kind  Lady  Abbess* 

CLAEA. 

She  sajrs,  my  lady,  that  to-morrow  noon 
Noviciates  are  admitted ;  but  she  wonders, 
My  Lady  Abbess  wondera,  and  I  too 
Wonder,  my  lady,  what  can  make  ye  fiincy 
Those  damp  and  dingy  cloisters.    Oh,  my  lady ! 

They  'II  make  ye  cut  off  all  this  fine  dark  hair 

Why,  all  the  signiors  in  the  court  would  qtiarrel. 
And  cut  each  other's  throats  for  a  loose  hair  of  it. 

ALDABELLA. 

Ah  me !  what  heeds  it  where  I  linger  out 

The  remnant  of  my  dark  and  despiMd  life  7 

Clara,  thou  weariest  me. 

CLAEA. 

Oh,  but,  my  lady, 
I  saw  their  dress :  it  was  so  coarM  and  hard-grain'd, 
I  'm  sure  't  would  fret  your  ladyship's  soA  skin 
Like  thorns  and  brambles;  and  besides,  the  make 

on't!  — 
A  vine-dresser's  wife  at  market  looks  more  dainty. 

ALDABELLA. 

Then  my  tears  will  not  stain  it  Oh,  't  is  rich  aoA\^ 
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For  leac  and  haggard  aonow.  {Appearing  to  percent 

Fazio,  exit  Claba.)    Oh«  my  lord ! 
Yoa're  timely  come  to  take  a  long  ftreweli 
Our  convent  gates  are  nide,  and  black,  and  dose ; 
Our  Unuline  veib  of  auch  a  jealooa  woof, 
T^ere  must  be  piercing  in  thoae  coriooa  eyes, 
Would  know  if  the  akin  beneath  be  iwarth  or  mowy. 

VAZIO. 

A  convent  for  the  brilliant  AldabeUa! 

The  mirror  of  all  rival  lovelinenea, 

The  harp  to  which  all  gay  thoughts  lightly  dance, 

Mew'd  in  the  drowsy  silence  of  a  cloister ! 

ALDABCLLA. 

Oh,  what  regards  it,  if  a  blind  man  lie 
On  a  green  lawn  or  on  a  steamy  moor  ? 
What  heeds  it  to  the  dead  and  withered  heart, 
Whose  facolty  of  raptnre  is  grown  sere. 
Hath  lost  distinction  between  Ibal  and  fiiij; 
Whether  it  boose  in  gorgeous  palaces, 
Or  'mid  wan  graves  and  haggard  signs  of  care ! 
Oh,  there  *s  a  grief,  so  with  the  threads  of  being 
Raveird  and  twined,  it  sickens  every  sense : 
Then  is  the  swinging  and  monotonous  bell 
Musical  as  the  rich  harp  heard  by  moonlight; 
Then  are  the  limbs  insensible  if  they  rest 
On  the  coarse  pallet  or  the  polpy  down. 

FAZIO. 

What  mean  ye,  lady? — thou  bewilder'st  me. 
What  grief  so  wanton  and  luxurious 
Would  choose  the  Lady  Aldabella's  bosom 
To  pillow  on? 

ALDA BELLA. 

Ob,  my  lord,  untold  love  — 
Nay.  Fazio,  gaze  not  on  me  so ;  my  tongue 
Can  scarcely  move  lor  the  fire  within  my  cheeks-— 
It  cankereth,  it  oonsumeth,  untold  love. 
But  if  it  burst  itK  secret  prison-house, 
And  venture  on  the  broad  and  public  air. 
It  leagueth  with  a  busy  fiend  calPd  Shnme; 
And  they  both  dog  their  game,  till  misery 
Fastens  upon  it  with  a  viper's  fang. 
And  rings  its  being  with  its  venomous  coil. 

FAZIO. 

Misery  and  thee !  —  oh,  't  is  unnatural  ?  — 

Oh,  yoke  ihce  to  that  thing  of  darkness,  misery  f  — 

That  Kthiop,  that  grim  Moor!  —  it  were  to  couple 

The  dove  and  kite  within  one  loving  leash. 

It  must  not  be ;  nay,  ye  must  be  divorced. 

ALDABBLLA. 

Ah  no,  my  lord  !  we  are  loo  deeply  pledged. 

Dost  thou  remember  our  old  poet's*  legend 

Over  Hell  gates  —  "  Hope  comes  not  here  f*    Where 

hope 
Comes  not,  is  hell ;  and  what  have  I  to  hope  f 

FAZIO. 

W^hat  host  to  hope  7->Thou  'rt  strangely  beautiful — 

ALDABELLA. 

Wouldst  thou  leave  flattery  thy  last  ravishing  sound 
Upon  rame  ears ?—  T is  kind,  *l  is  fatally  kind. 


*  Dante. 


FAZIO. 

Oh,  no!  we  most  not  part,  we  most  not  part 
I  came  to  tell  thee  something :  what,  I  know  not 
I  only  know  one  word  that  shoold  have  been ; 

And  that Oh!  if  thy  akin  were  aeam*d  with  wria 

kles. 
If  on  thy  cheek  sate  sallow  hoUownesB, 
If  thy  warm  voice  spake  shrieking,  hareh,  and  shrill 
But  to  that  breathing  fom),  those  ripe  round  lips. 
Like  a  full  parted  cherry,  those  dark  eyes. 

Rich  in  such  dewy  languors Til  not  sny  it 

Nay,  nay,  *t  is  on  me  now !  —  Poiaon  *s  at  work ! 
Now  listen  to  me,  lady We  must  love. 

ALDABEXUL. 

Love ! — Ay,  my  lord,  as  far  as  honesty. 

FAZIO. 

Honesty!  —  Tisastale  and  n&uaty  phrase; 

At  least  at  ooort:  and  why  should  we  be  Irailon 

To  the  strong  tyrant  Custom  ? 

ALOABKLUl. 

My  lord  Fazio — 
Oh,  said  I  my  lord  Fazio? — thoa  'It  betmy  me: 

The  bride — the  wife — she  that  I  mean My  kid, 

I  am  not  splenetic  nor  envioaa  ; 

Bat  'tis  a  name  I  dare  not  trust  my  lips  with. 

FAZIO. 

Bianca,  oh  Bianca  is  her  name ; 

The  mild  Bianca,  the  soft  fond  Bianca. 

Oh  to  that  name,  e*en  in  the  Chuicfa  of  God, 

I  pledged  a  solemn  fiiith. 

ALDABELLA. 

Within  that  Chorch 
Barren  and  solitary  my  sad  name 
Shall  sound,  when  the  pale  nun  pioleas'd  doth  n'cd 
That  her  cold  bridegroom  Solitude :  and  yet  — 
Her  right — ere  she  had  seen  you,  we  had  loved. 

FAZIO  (Jranticly.) 
Why  should  we  dash  the  goblet  from  our  lips. 
Because  the  dregs  may  have  a  smack  of  bitter? 
Why  should  that  pale  and  clinging  consequence 
Thrust  itself  ever  *t  wixt  us  and  our  joyti  ? 

ALDABCLLA. 

My  lord,  *t  is  well  onr  convent  walls  are  high. 
And  our  gates  massy ;  else  ye  raging  tigen 
Might  rush  upon  us  simple  maids  unveil'd. 

FAZIO. 

A  veil !  a  veil !  why  Florence  will  be  dark 
At  noonday :  or  thy  beauty  will  fire  up, 
By  the  contagion  of  its  own  bright  lustre. 
The  dull  deod  flux  to  so  intense  a  brilliaikce. 
'T  will  look  like  one  of  those  rich  purple  cloo<b 
On  the  pavilion  of  the  setting  sun. 

ALDABELLA. 

My  lord,  I  've  a  poor  banquet  here  within ; 
Will 't  pleaae  ye  taste  it  ? 

FAZIO. 

Ay,  wine,  wine!  ay,  wine! 
I'll  drown  thee,  thou  officious  preacher,  here !  (Cia^ 

ing  hit  forehead.) 
Wine,  wine !  [Eceaat 
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ACT  m SCENE  I. 

Paiact  €f  Fano, 

BIANCA. 

Not  all  the  night,  not  all  the  long,  long  night 

Not  come  to  roe !  not  tend  to  me !  not  think  od  me! 

Like  an  anrighteoiu  and  unburied  ghost, 

I  wander  up  and  down  these  long  arcades. 

Oh.  in  our  old  poor  narrow  home,  if  haply 

He  lingpr'd  late  abroad,  domestic  things 

Close  and  familiar  crowded  all  around  me; 

Ttu'  ti(  kini^  of  the  clock,  the  flapping  motion 

Of  the  j^rccn  Inaice,  the  grey  curtains'  Iblds, 

Tliti  iiniigiiies  of  the  bed  myself  had  wrought, 

Voa.  ('\'n  liiri  blnr-k  and  in»n  crucibles, 

\V<  re  To  me  as  my  I'rietids.     But  here,  oh  here, 

Where  all  is  c<»liliy,  comfortlessly  ctwlly, 

All  stninixe,  all  ntiw  in  uncouth  gurgtttusneae, 

I/ifty  ami  long,  a  \Mder  Hpare  for  mincry  — 

E'c-n  inv  own  lootsteps  on  these  marble  floors 

Aro  iiitarcu>tom*d  uiifumiliar  sounds.— 

Oh.  1  am  here  eo  wearily  mlKenible, 

That  1  KhoiiKI  wcl(X>me  my  ajvintate  Fazio, 

TlnHieh  he  were  fresh  fnirn  Ahiabella's  arms. 

Her  arms* I  —  her  viper  coti ! 1  had  fcirsviorn 

That  thoiit^ht;  lest  he  Hhoiild  come,  and  find  me  mad, 

And  so  go  back  ag^in.  and  I  not  know  it 

Oh  itiiil  1  uere  a  rhild  to  piny  with  toys. 

Fix  my  whole  soul  iipim  a  cnp  and  ball  — 

Oh  any  pitiful  poor  subterfuge, 

A  moment  to  diMiract  my  busy  spirit 

From  Its  dark  duilianre  with  that  cursed  image! 

I  hnve  tried  all ;  ull  vainly —  Now,  but  now 

I  went  in  lu  my  children.    'I'he  Hrst  sounds 

'riu'V  niurinnr'd  in  tlieir  evil-dreinning  sleep 

Wtts  a  fiMit  mimcry  of  the  name  of  father. 

I  ( «nj(l  ri'jf  kiss  them,  mv  lijis  were  so  hot. 

The  vr^.-v  household  slaves  are  leagued  nsainst  me, 

Ari-f  ih»  besi-t  i>ie  with  their  wicketl  floiitings, 

"  (.'otnes  -nv  loril  bene  lo-nijrhl?"  — and  when  I  say, 

•*  1    kii  »\v  no:,'*  their  coarse  pity  makes  my  heart- 

T!ir  :t»  VMfii  'A\o  n?ony. — {Enter  Piero.) — Well,  what 

r)f  my  lord  ( 
Nav.  tfll  It  with  thy  lips,  not  with  thy  visage. 
Thou  rjtven,  rronk  it  out  if  it  be  evil  : 
If  it  !>e  k'V)'!.  I  II  fill  and  worship  thee; 
•'!'  is  ih*'  ojTi.-e  and  Jhe  ministry  of  grxls 
To  -i'toak  tzo«>f!  ridings  to  distracted  spirits. 

PIKRO. 

I/iJJt  nii;ht  my  lord  did  feast  — 

BI.\NC.\. 

Speak  it  at  once  — 
r?   wh.T'^T  —  ril    wring  it  from   thy  lips. — 
Where  \  where  f 

riKRO. 

Lady,  at  the  Arjrr'h«?8tt  Ardnhe!la*s. 

BIANCA. 

Tlioii  lio^t.  UiUe.  :#live :  't  w»w  at  the  Ducal  Palace, 

•T  war?  ill  I  MO  jtrs/Mi.il  with  the  ofTK-ers, 

"T  was  uiih  !hf  old  nch  N^^iinior-— htm — ^htm— bim~- 


Wh 


The  man  with  a  brief  name;  't  was  gammg,  dicing, 

Riotously  drinking.— Oh    it   was  not  there ; 

Twaa  any  where  but  there — or  if  it  was. 

Why  like  a  sly  and  creeping  adder  sting  me 

With  Chy  Mack  tidings  f— Nay,  nay :  good  my  friend ; 

Here's  money  for  those  hanh  intemperate  words. — 

But  he's  not  thiere ;  't  was  some  one  of  the  galhmts, 

With  dress  and  stature  like  ny  Fazia 

Thoa  wert  mistaken : — no^  no;  'twas  not  Fazio. 

riEao. 
It  grieves  me  much,  but,  lady,  'tis  my  fear 
Thou'lt  find  it  but  too  true. 

BIANCA, 

Hence!  hence!  A  vaunt, 
With  thy  cold  ooarteoua  face!     Thoa  seest  I'm 

wretched : 
Doth  it  content  t^  f  Gaze — gaze !— perchance 
Ye  would  behold  the  bare  and  bleeding  heart. 
With  all  its  throbs,  its  agonies. — Oh  Fazio ! 
Oh  Fazio!  is  her  smile  more  sweet  than  mine? 
Or  her  mhiI  fonder  ? — Fazio,  my  lord  Fazio ! 
Before  the  face  of  man  mine  own.  mine  only ; 
Before  the  fiuc  of  Heaven  Bianca's  Fazio, 
Not  Aldabeila's.— Ah.  that  I  should  hve 
To  question  it' — Now,  henreforlh  allour  jnj'S, 
Our  delicate  indearments,  are  all  poison 'd. 
Ay!  if  he  speak  my  nnme  with  his  fimd  voice. 
It  will  be  with  the  nnme  tone  that  to  her 
He  murmiir'd  her« :— it  will  be.  or  't  will  ^eem  eo. 
If  he  embmce  me,  'i  will  be  with  thof<c  nrma 
In  which  he  fo'ded  her:  and  if  he  kiw  me. 
He'll  pause,  and  think  which  of  the  two  is  sweeter 

riERO. 

Nay,  pood  my  Indy.  jrive  r)Ol  entertainment 

To  such  sick  fniiciet« ;  think  on  lighter  mniier?. 

I  heard  strange  news  nbrond  ;  the  Puke's  in  council 

Debatmg  on  the  denih  of  old  BarioK), 

The  jrrey  lean  npiirer.     He's  been  long  ahiuad. 

And  died,  they  think. 

UMxrA. 

Well.  sir.  and  what  of  that? 
And  have  1  not  the  privilepe  of  sormw. 
Wilhonl  a  meninl's  Ki.'irinc  eye  upon  me  ? 
Who  sent  thee  thoji  to  ihnrter  my  fr<  o  ll.ciphtw. 
And  tell  them  where  fo  shrink,  ami  \vhrrr>  'o  pnnse? 
Officious  slave,  away  I  —  (Exif.)  —  Ha!   what   hunlst 

thon  ? 
Bartolo's  death !  and  the  Duke  in  his  council  ! — 
ril  rend  him  from  her.  fhone;h  she  uifd  an)ur<d  him, 
Like  the  vine  round  the  elm.     I'll  pluck  him  cIT, 
Thonph  the  lifis  rra'k  at  parting. — No,  no  pause  ; 
For  if  there  is.  I  shall  ))e  tame  and  timorous: 
That  milk-faced  merry  will  come  whimpering  to  me 
And  I  shall  sit  and  meekly,  miserably 
Weep  o'er  my  wrongs.  — Ha!    that  her  soul  were 

Ibnd 
And  fervent  as  mine  own !  I  would  give  worlds 
To  see  her  as  he's  rent  and  rack'd  from  her. 
Oh,  but  she's  cold ;  she  cannot,  will  not  feel 
It  is  but  half  revenge:  her  whole  of  sorrow 
Will  be  a  drop  to  my  consummate  agony.-~ 
Away,  away :  Oh  had  I  winga  to  waft  me! 


SCENE  n. 
Jhdse  and  his  CoundL 

JfOKK, 

Tb  poanng  rtnngv,  a  man  of  rach  lean  habitii^ 
Wealth  flowing  to  him  in  a  aleady  current. 
Winds  wafting  it  onto  him  from  all  quarten. 
Through  all  hit  Mventy  tnlaome  yeafs  of  life. 
And  yet  hi>  treasury  so  spare  and  meagre ; 
Signior  Gonsalvo,  were  the  voice  that  told  us 
Leas  tried  and  trusty  than  thine  own,  our  fiiith 
Would  be  a  rebel  to  such  manrelloua  fact 

GONSALVO. 

Well  may  your  Highness  misdoubt  me,  myself 

Almost  misdoubting  mine  own  positive  sensea. 

No  sign  was  there  of  outward  violence, 

All  in  a  state  of  orderly  misery, 

No  trace  of  secret  inroad  ,*  yet,  my  liege. 

The  mountains  of  his  wealth  were  puny  mole-hiUs, 

A  few  stray  ducats ;  piles  indeed  of  parchments. 

Mortgages,  deeds,  and  laviiiuits  heaped  to  the  rooC 

Enough  to  serve  the  armies  of  all  Tuscany 

At  least  for  half  a  century  with  new  drum-heads. 

AURIO. 

Haply,  my  liege,  he  may  have  gone  abroad. 
And  borne  his  riches  with  him. 

DUKX. 

Signior  Aurio, 
That  surmise  flavours  not  of  your  known  wisdom. 
His  argosies  encumber  all  our  ports, 
His  unsold  bales  rot  in  the  crowded  wharft ; 
The  interest  of  a  hundred  usuries 
Lieih  unclaim'd. — Besidto,  he  bath  not  left 
Our  city  for  these  twenty  years ; — a  flight 
So  unprepared  and  wanton  suits  not  well 
Your  slow  and  heavy-laden  usurer. 

Enter  Antonio. 

ANTONIO. 

My  liege,  a  lady  in  the  antechamber 
Boasts  knowledge  that  concerns  your  this  day's  coun- 
cil. 

DUKE. 

Admit  her.— (Enter  Bianca.)— How!  what  know*st 

thou  of  the  death 
Of  old  Bartolo? — be  he  dead  in  sooth  ? 
Or  of  his  riches ! 

bianca. 
The  east  side  of  the  fountain. 
In  the  small  garden  of  a  lowly  house, 
By  the  Franciscnn  convent,  the  green  herbs 
Grow  boon  and  freely,  the  manure  is  rich 
Around  their  roots :  dig  there,  and  you'll  be  wiser. 

DUKE. 

Who  tenanted  this  house  7 

BIANCA. 

-    Giraldi  Faso. 

DUKE. 

What  ofhis  wealth  7 

BIANCA. 

There's  one  in  Florence  knows 
More  secrets  than  beseems  an  honest  man. 

DUKE. 

And  who  is  he 


BIANCA. 

Giraldi  Fazio. 

GON8ALVO. 

My  liege,  I  know  him ;  'tis  the  new-apniDg  signkr. 
This  great  philoaopber.    I  ever  doubted 
His  vaunted  manufactory  of  gold, 
Work*d  by  some  strange  roachmeiy. 

DUKK. 

Theodore, 
Seareh  thou  the  garden  that  this  woman  speaks  d 
Captain  Antonio,  be 't  thy  charge  to  attach 
With  speed  the  person  of  ihia  Fazio. 

BIANCA  (rushing  forward  to  Antonio). 
Yon  11  find  him  at  the  Marcheaa  Aldabella's: 
Bring  him  away —  no  mercy  —  no  delay  — 
Nay,  not  an  instant  —  not  time  for  a  kisa, 
A  parting  kiss.    (Ande.)  Now  have  I  widow'd  her, 
As  she  has  widow'd  me !    Now  come  what  «viil. 
Their  curst  entwining  arms  are  riven  asunder. 

DUKE. 

And  thou,  thou  peremptory  aummoner ! 

Most  thirsty  afler  justice !  speak Thy  naos  I 

BIANCA. 
DUKE. 

Thy  estate  wedded  or  aingle  f 

BIANCA. 

My  lord 

DUKE. 

Give  instant  answer  to  the  cooit 

BIANCA. 

Oh !  wedded,  but  most  miserably  aingle. 

DUKE. 

Woman,  thou  paltereet  with  our  dignity. 

Thy  husband's  name  and  quality  7 — Why  shaken  tfaos 

And  draw'st  the  veil  along  thy  moody  brow. 

As  thou  too  wert  a  murdereas  ? — Speak,  and  quicUf 

BIANCA  (Jalteringy, 
Giraldi  Fazio. 

DUKK. 

T'lM  thy  husband  then  — 
Woman,  take  heed,  if,  petulant  and  rash. 
Thou  wooldst  abuse  the  righteous  sword  of  law, 
That  brightest  in  the  armoury  of  man. 
To  a  peevish  instrument  of  thy  light  passions, 
Or  furtherance  of  some  close  and  secret  guilt : 
Take  heed,  'tis  in  the  heaven  atamp'd  roll  of  «». 
To  bear  false  witness — ^-Oh,  but  'gainst  thy  busfasDi' 
Thy  bosom's  lord,  flesh  of  thy  flesh  !  —  To  set 
The  bloodhounds  of  the  law  upon  his  track! 
If  thou  speak'st  true,  stem  justice  will  but  blush 
To  be  so  cheer'd  upon  her  guilty  prey : 
If  it  be  false,  thou  givest  to  flagrant  ain 
A  heinous  immortality.    Thia  deed 
Will  chronicle  thee,  woman,  to  all  ages. 
In  human  guilt  a  portent  and  an  era  : 
*T  is  of  those  crimes,  whose  eminent  fame  Hell  jt^ti^ 
And  the  celestial  angels,  that  look  on  it. 
Wish  their  keen  airy  vision  dim  and  narrow. 

Enter  Theodore. 
,  My  liege,  e'en  where  she  said,  an  unatripp*d  corpsi 
Lay  carelessly  inearth'd  :  old  weeds  hung  on  it. 
Like  those  that  old  Bartolo  wont  to  wear ; 
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And  under  the  left  rib  •  Mnall  stiletto, 
Rmted  within  the  pale  and  creeping  HetkL 

Enter  Antonio  wUh  Fazio. 
My  liege,  the  prisoner. 

DUKX. 

Thou  'rt  Giraldi  Faao. 
Giraldi  Faado,  thou  itand'st  here  arraign'd. 
That,  with  preeumption  impious  and  accurst 
Thon  hast  usurp'd  God's  high  prerogative. 
Making  thy  fellow^inortars  life  and  death 
Wait  OP  thy  moody  and  diseased  passioDs ; 
That  with  a  violent  and  untimely  steel 
Hast  set  abroach  the  blood,  that  should  have  ebb*d 
In  calm  and  natural  current :  to  sum  all 
In  one  wild  name — a  name  the  pale  air  freexea  at, 
And  every  cheek  of  man  sinks  in  with  horror  — 
Thou  art  a  cold  and  midnight  murderer. 

VAZIO. 

My  liege,  I  do  beseech  thee,  aigue  not. 
From  the  thick  clogging  of  my  clammy  breath» 
Aught  but  a  natural  and  instinctive  dread 
Of  such  a  bloody  and  ill-eounding  title. 
My  liege,  I  do  beseech  thee,  whate'er  reptile 
Hath  cast  this  filthy  slime  of  slander  on  me, 
Set  him  before  me  face  to  face :  the  fire 
Of  my  just  anger  shall  bum  up  his  heart. 
Make  his  lip  drop,  and  powerless  shuddering 
Creep  o'er  his  noisome  and  corrupted  limbs, 
Till  the  coarse  lie  choke  in  his  wretched  throat 

DUKE. 

Thou  'rt  bold.  —  But  know  ye  aught  of  old  Bartolo  ? 
Methinks,  for  innocence,  thou  'rt  pale  and  tremulous — 
That  name  is  to  thee  as  a  thunderclap ; 

But  thou  shalt  have  thy  wish. Woman,  stand  forth : 

Nay,  cast  away  thy  veil. Look  on  her,  Fazia 

rAZio. 

Bianca ! No,  it  is  a  horrid  vision ! 

And,  if  I  struggle,  I  shall  wake,  and  find  it 

A  miscreated  mockery  of  the  brain. 

If  thou  'rt  a  fiend,  what  hellish  right  hast  thoa 

To  shroud  thy  leprous  and  fire^seamed  visage 

In  lovely  lineaments,  like  my  Bianca's  T 

If  thou  'rt  indeed  Bianca,  thou  wilt  wear 

A  ring  I  gave  thee  at  our  wedding  time. 

In  God's  name  do  I  bid  thee  hold  it  up ; 

And,  if  thou  dost,  I  '11  be  a  murderer, 

A  slaughterer  of  whole  hecatombs  of  meOf 

So  ye  will  rid  me  of  the  hideous  sight. 

DUKE. 

Giraldi  Fazio,  hear  the  court's  award ; 
Firftt,  oil  thy  evii-gotten  wealth  the  State 
Settevh  her  solemn  seal  of  confiscation ; 

And  fih  thyself 

BIANCA  (nuhing  forward). 

Oh.  we  'U  be  poor  again ! 
Oh.  I  forgive  thee !  —  We  '11  be  poor  and  happy ! 
So  happy,  tlie  dull  day  shall  be  too  short  for  us. 
She  loved  thee,  that  proud  woman,  for  thy  riches; 
But  thou  canst  tell  why  I  love  Fazio. 

DUKE. 

And  for  thyself — Tin  in  the  rode  of  Heaven, 
Blood  will  have  blood  ~  the  slayer  for  the  slain. 


Death  is  thy  doom  —  the  public,  daylight  death. 
Thy  body  do  we  give  unto  the  wheel : 
The  Lord  have  mercy  on  thy  sinful  soul ! 

BIANCA. 

Death !— Death !— I  meant  not  that ! Ye  mean  not 

that! 
What 's  all  this  waste  end  idle  talk  of  murder  ? 
He  slay  a  roan  —  with  tender  hands  like  his? — 

With  delicate  mild  soul  7 Why,  his  own  blood 

Had  startled  him !  I  've  seen  him  pale  and  shuddering 

At  the  sad  writhings  of  a  trampled  worm : 

I  've  seen  him  brush  ofif  with  a  dainty  hand 

A  bee  that  stung  him.    Oh,  why  wear  ye  thus 

The  garb  and  outward  sanctity  of  law  7 

What  means  that  snow  upon  your  reverend  browi^ 

If  that  ye  have  no  subtler  apprehension 

Of  some  inherent  harmony  in  the  nature 

Of  bloody  criminal  and  bloody  trime  7 

'T  were  wise  t'  arraign  the  soft  and  silly  lamb 

Of  slaughtering  his  butcher :  ye  might  make  it 

As  proper  a  murderer  as  my  Fazia 

DUKE. 

Woman,  th'  irrevocable  breath  of  justice 
Wavers  not :  he  must  die. 

BIANCA. 

Die!  Fazio  die  !—^ 
Ye  grey  and  solemn  murderers  by  charter ! 
Ye  ermined  roanslayen !  when  the  tale  is  rife 
With  blood  and  guilt,  and  deep  and  damning.  Oh, 
Ye  sock  it  in  with  cold  insatiate  thirst ; 
But  to  the  plea  of  mercy  ye  are  stones. 
As  deaf  and  hollow  as  the  unbowell'd  winds. 
Oh,  ye  smooth  Christians  in  your  tones  and  looks. 
But  in  your  hearts  as  savage  as  the  tawny 
And  misbelieving  African !  ye  profane, 
Who  say,  *'God  bless  him !  God  deliver  him !" 
While  ye  are  beckoning  for  the  bloody  axe. 
To  smite  the  uiic^nding  head !  —  his  head  !  — 
My  Fazio's  head !  —  the  heed  this  bosom  chenshi'd 
With  its  first  virgin  fondness. 

DUKE. 

Fazio,  hear. 
To-morrow's  morning  sun  shall  dawn  upon  thee 
But  when  he  setteth  in  bis  western  couch. 
He  finds  thy  place  in  this  world  void  and  vacant. 

BIANCA. 

To-morrow  morning! —  Not  to-morrow  morning! 
The  damning  devils  give  a  forced  faint  pause 
If  the  bad  soul  but  feebly  catch  at  heaven. 
But  ye,  but  ye,  onshriven,  unreconciled. 
With  all  its  ponderous  mass  of  sins  hurl  down 
The  bare  and  shivering  spirit.  — Oh,  not  to-morrow  1 

DUKE. 

Woman,  thou  dost  outstep  all  modesty ; 
But  for  strong  circumstance  that  leagues  with  thee, 
We  should  contemn  thee  for  a  wild  mad  woman, 
Raving  her  wayward*  and  unsettled  fiincies. 

BIANCA. 

Mad !  mad!  — ay,  that  it  is!  — ay,  that  it  is. 
Is 't  to  be  mad  to  speak,  to  move,  to  gaze. 
But  not  know  how,  or  why,  or  whence,  or  where  f 
To  see  that  there  are  faces  all  around  me, 
Floating  within  a  dim  discolour'd  haze. 
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Yet  have  distinction,  ▼inon,  but  for  one  f 

To  speak  with  rapid  and  continuoua  flow, 

Yet  know  not  how  the  unthought  woidi  alart  from 

me?  — 
Oh,  I  am  mad,  wildly,  intenaely  mad. 
T  was  bat  last  night  the  moon  was  at  the  full ; 
And  ye,  and  ye,  the  soTereign  and  the  sage, 
The  wisdom  and  the  reverence  of  all  Florence^ 
E*en  from  a  maniac's  dim  disjointed  tale. 
Do  calmly  judge  away  the  innocent  life. 
The  holy  homan  life,  the  life  God  gave  him. 

DUKE. 

Giraldi  Fazio,  hast  thou  aught  to  plead 
Against  the  law,  that  with  imperious  hand 
GmpB  at  thy  forfeit  life  7 

FAZIO. 

My  liege,  this  soul 
Rebels  not,  nay,  repines  not  at  thy  sentence ; 
Yet,  oh !  by  all  on  earth,  by  all  hereafter, 
All  that  hath  cognizance  o'er  unseen  deeds. 
Blood  is  a  colour  stranger  to  these  hands. 
But  there  are  crimes  within  me,  deep  and  black, 
That  with  their  clammous  and  tumultuous  voices 
Shout  at  me,  *'  Thou  shouldst  die,  thy  sins  are  deadly  :** 
Nor  dare  my  oppressed  heart  return,  *«  'T  is  false." 

BIANCA. 

But  I,  I  say,  't  is  false :  he  is  not  guilty : 
Not  guilty  unto  death  .*  I  say  he  is  not 
God  gave  ye  hearing,  but  ye  will  not  hear ; 
God  gave  ye  feeling,  but  ye  will  not  feel ; 
God  gave  ye  judgment,  but  ye  felsely  judge. 

DUKE. 

Captain  Antonio,  guard  thy  prisoner, 
[f  it  be  true,  Mood  is  not  on  thy  soul. 
Yet  thou  object'st  not  to  the  charge  of  robbery  ? 

[Fazio  bows. 
Thou  dost  not.    Robbery,  by  the  laws  of  Florence, 
h  sternly  coded  as  a  deadly  crime ; 
Therefore,  I  say  again,  Giraldi  Fazio, 
The  Lord  have  mercy  on  thy  sinful  soul ! 

[They  follow  the  Duke. 

BIANCA  (^seizing  and  detaining  AuRio). 
My  lord !  my  lord !  we  have  two  babes  at  home — 
They  cannot  speak  yet ;  but,  your  name,  my  lord, 
And  they  shall  lisp  it,  ere  they  lisp  mine  own  — 
Ere  that  poor  culprit's  yonder,  their  own  father's. 
Befriend  us,  oh,  befriend  us!  T is  a  title 
Heaven  joys  at,  and  the  hard  and  savage  earth 
Doth  break  ita  sullen  nature  to  delight  in  — 

The  destitute's  sole  friend And  thou  pass  too! 

Why,  what  a  common  liar  was  thy  face, 

That  said  the  milk  of  mercy  flow'd  within  thee ! 

Ye  're  all  alike. —Off!  ofT.  —  Ye  're  all  alike. 

[Exeunt  aU  but  Fazio,  the  Officer,  and  Bianca. 

BIANCA  {creeping  to  Fazio). 
Thou  wilt  not  spurn  me,  wilt  not  trample  on  me, 
Wilt  let  me  touch  thee — ^I,  whose  lips  have  slain  thee  ? 
Oh,  look  not  on  me  thus  with  that  fond  look  — 
Pamper  me  not,  for  long  and  living  grief 
To  prey  upon— Oh,  curse  me,  Fozio  — 
Kilt  me  with  cursing:  I  am  thin  and  feeble  — 
A  word  will  crush  me  —  any  thing  but  kindni 


FAZIO. 

Mine  own  BiaDca !  I  ahaXl  need  too  miicli  mcfcy 

Or  ere  to-morrow,  to  be  mercileaa. 

It  was  not  well,  Bianca,  in  my  guilt 

To  cut  me  off —  thus  early  —  thua  unripe : 

It  will  be  bitter,  when  the  aie  falls  on  me, 

To  think  whose  voice  did  snmmon  it  to  its  oflke— 

No  more  —  no  more  of  that :  we  all  most  die. 

Bianca,  thon  wilt  love  roe  when  I  'm  dead  : 

I  wrong'd  thee,  but  thou  'It  love  me  when  I  *m  dsii 

BIANCA. 

What,  kin  me,  kiss  me,  Fazio !  — ^*t  is  too  much : 
And  these  warm  lips  roust  be  oold  clay  lD-inoneir. 

ANTONIO. 

Signior,  we  must  part  hence. 

BIANCA. 

^  What!  tear  me  from  hia 

When  he  has  but  a  few  short  hours  to  give  me! 
Rob  me  of  them !  —  He  hath  lain  delicately  : 
Thou  wilt  not  envy  me  the  w  retched  office 
Of -strewing  the  lost  pillow  he  »ha\\  lie  on  — 
Thou  wilt  not — nay,  there  's  moisture  in  thine  ^- 
Thou  wilt  not. 

ANTONIO. 

Lady,  far  as  is  the  warrant 
Of  my  stem  orders  — 

BIANCA. 

Excellent  youth  ?  Heaven  thsnk  thee 

There 's  not  another  heart  like  thine  in  FlorNice. 

We  shall  not  part,  we  shall  not  part,  my  Fazio! 

Oh,  never,  never,  never  —  till  to-morrow, 

FAZIO  (a.<  he  leads  her  oul). 

It  was  not  with  this  cf)ld  and  shaking  hand 

1  led  thee  virgin  to  the  bridal  altar. 

[Eieal 
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ACT  IV.  —  SCENE  I. 
A  Prison. 

FAZIO  and  BlANCA- 
FAZIO. 

Let 's  talk  of  joy,  Bianca :  we  Ml  deceive 
This  present  and  (his  future,  whose  grim  fores 
Stare  at  us  wilh  such  deep  and  hideous  blackness: 
We  '11  fly  to  the  past.     Dost  thou  remember,  love. 
Those  gentle  moonlights,  when  ray  fond  guitar 
Was  regular,  as  convent  vesper  hymn. 
Beneath  thy  lattice,  sometimes  the  light  dawn 
Came  stealing  on  our  voiceless  intercoufse. 
Soft  in  its  grey  and  filmy  atmosphere  ? 

BIANCA. 

Oh  yes,  oh  yes ! '—There  Ml  he  a  dawn  fo4iieft«v 
Will  steal  upon  us. — Then,  oh  then 

FAZIO. 

Oh,  think  not  on^!- 
And  thou  remember*st  too  that  beauteous  evening 
Upon  the  Amo;  how  we  sail'd  along. 
And  laugh 'd  to  see  the  stately  towers  of  Ftoience 
Waver  and  dance  in  the  blue  depth  beneath  us. 
How  carelessly  thy  unretiring  hand 
Abandon'd  its  soft  whiteness  to  ray  pressure  I 
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BIANCA. 

Oh  70B.'— -  Tb-morroio  evening,  if  thOQ  dote 
Thy  clasping  hand,  mine  will  notmeet it  then -« 
Thou  'It  only  gnwp  the  chill  and  MoeeleH  euth. 

rAZio. 
Thou  busy,  nd  remembrancer  of  evil  !— 
How  exquiflitely  happy  have  we  two 
Sate  in  the  ducky  and  discolour'd  light. 
That  flicker 'd  through  our  shaking  lattice  ben! 
Our  children  at  our  feet,  or  on  our  lapa, 
Warm  in  their  breathing  slum  ben,  or  at  play 
With  rosy  laughter  on  their  cheeks ! — Oh  God  !— 
Bianca,  such  a  flash  of  thought  crost  o*er  me, 
I  dara  not  speak  it 

BIAIfCA. 

Quick,  my  Fano! 
Quick,  let  me  have 't  !~l(MRorroio  thoa  'It  not  speak  it 

VAZIO. 

Ob,  what  a  life  must  thein  be,  those  poor  innocents! 
When  they  have  grown  up  to  a  sense  of  aonow  — 
Oh,  what  a  feast  will  they  be  for  rude  misery ! 
Honest  men's  boys  and  girls,  whene'er  they  mingle, 
Will  spurn  them  with  the  black  and  branded  title. 
"  The  murderer's  children.'*    Infamy  will  pin 
That  pestilent  label  on  their  becks ;  the  plague^pot 
Will  bloat  and  blister  on  them  till  their  dealh^beds; 
And  if  they  beg  —  for  beggan  they  must  be — 
They  '11  drive  them  from  their  doon  with  cruel  jean 
Upon  my  riches,  villanously  style  them 
*«The  children  of  Lord  Fazio,  the  philosophar." 

BIANCA. 

To-morrou>  will  the  cry  begin,  fMnorroio.-— - 

It  roust  not  be,  and  I  sit  idle  here. 

Fazio,  there  must  be  in  this  wide,  wide  city . 

Piercing  and  penetrating  eyes  for  truth. 

Souls  not  too  proud,  too  cold,  too  stem  for  mercy. 

I  '11  hunt  them  out,  and  swear  them  to  our  service. 

1  '11  raise  up  something  —  Oh,  I  know  not  what^ 

Shall  boldly  startle  the  rank  air  of  Florence 

With  proclamation  of  thy  innocence. 

I  '11  raise  the  dead !  I  '11  conjure  up  the  ghoet 

Of  that  old  rotten  thing.  Bartolo ;  make  it 

Cry  out  i'  the  market  place,  **  Thou  didst  not  slay 

him!" 
Farewell,  farewell !  If  in  the  walls  of  Florence 
Be  any  thing  like  hope  or  comfort,  Fazio, 
I  *11  clasp  it  with  such  strong  and  steadfast  arms, 
I  '11  drag  it  to  thy  dungeon,  and  make  laugh 
This  silence  with  strange  uncouth  sounds  of  joy. 


SCENE  II, 

AStrteL 

Falsbtto,  Dandolo,  Philario. 

falbttto. 
Good  Signior  Dandolo,  here 's  a  prodigal  wasta 
Of  my  fair  speeches  to  the  sage  philosopher. 
I  counted  on  at  least  a  two  months'  diet. 
Besides  stray  boons  of  hofMs,  rings,  and  jewels. 

DANbOLO. 

Oh  my  Falsetto,  a  coat  of  my  fiishion 
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Come  to  the  wheel ! — it  wrings  my  very  heart. 
To  fancy  bow  the  seams  will  crack,  or  haply 
The  hangman  will  be  seen  in 't ! — That  I  should  live 
To  be  purveyor  of  the  modes  to  a  hangman ! 

EiUtT  Bianca. 

BIANCA. 

They  pass  me  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  street ; 
They  spurn  me  from  their  doon ;  they  load  the  air 
With  curses  that  are  flung  on  me :  the  Palace, 
The  Ducal  Palace,  that  should  aye  be  open 
To  voice  of  the  distress'd,  as  is  God's  heaven. 
Is  ring'd  around  with  grim  and  armed  savages. 
That  with  their  angry  weapons  smite  me  back, 
As  though  I  came  with  Are  in  my  hand,  to  bum 
The  royal  walls ;  the  children  in  the  streets 
Break  off  their  noisy  games  to  hoot  at  me ; 
And  the  dogs  from  the  porches  howl  me  on. 
But  here 's  a  succour. — (7o  FaUeito.)  Oh,  good  sir,  thy 

friend. 
The  man  thou  feastedst  with  but  yesterday. 
He  to  whose  motion  thou  wast  a  true  shadow. 
Whose  hand  rain'd  gifbi  upon  thee  —  he  I  mean, 
Fazio,  the  bounteous,  free,  and  liberal  Fazio  — 
He 's  wrongfully  accused,  wrongfully  doom'd : 
I  swear  to  thee  't  is  wrongfully.  —  Oh,  sir. 
An  eloquent  honey'dropping  tongue  like  thine, 
How  would  it  garnish  up  his  innocence. 
Till  Justice  would  grow  amorous,  and  embrace  it. 

PALSKTTO. 

Sweet  lady,  thou  o'ervaluest  my  poor  powen :  — 
Any  thing  in  reason  to  win  so  much  loveliness 
To  smile  on  me  —  but  this  were  wild  and  futile. 

BIANCA. 

In  reason  ? —  'T  is  to  save  a  human  life  — 
Is  not  that  in  the  spacious  realm  of  reason  f  — 
Kind  sir,  there's  not  a  prayer  will  mount  hereafter 
Heavenward  from  us  or  our  poor  children's  lips. 
But  in  it  thy  dear  name  will  rise  embalm'd ; 
And  prayen  have  power  to  cancel  many  a  sin. 
That  clogs  and  flaws  our  coarse  and  corrupt  nature 

FAUBTTO. 

Methinks,  good  Dandolo,  't  is  the  hour  we  owe 
Attendance  at  the  Lady  Portia's  toilette.-— 
Any  commission  in  our  way,  fair  lady  f 

DANDOLO. 

Oh  yes !  I  'm  ever  indispensable  there 
As  is  her  looking-glass. — 

BIANCA. 

Riotous  madness! 

To  waste  a  breath  (Detaining  them)  upon  such  thin- 
blown  bubbles ! 

Why,  thou  didst  cling  to  him  but  yesterday. 

As  't  were  a  danger  of  thy  life  to  part  from  him ; 

Didst  swear  it  was  a  sin  in  Providence 

He  was  not  bom  a  prince.  (7b  Dandda)  And  thou* 
sir,  thou  — 

Chains,  sir.  in  May — it  is  a  heavy  wear ; 

Hard  and  unseemly,  a  rude  weight  of  iron. — 

Faugh  I  cast  ye  off  this  shape  and  skin  of  men ; 

Ye  stain  it,  ye  pollute  it:  be  the  reptiles 

Te  are.  (To  PhUario.)  And  thou,  sir — I  know  it 
whose  porch 
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He  hired  thee  to  troll  oat  thy  fiilaome  ditties : 

I  know  whose  daintf  ean  were  last  night  benqiieted 

With  the  lake  harlotry  of  thy  rich  aiis. 

PHII^UO. 

I  do  beseech  thee,  lady,  judge  me  not 

So  hanhty.    In  the  state,  Heaven  knows,  I  'm  power- 

I  conld  remove  yon  palace  walls,  as  soon 

As  alter  his  sad  doom.    But  if  to  visit  him. 

To  tend  him  with  a  soft  officioos  seal. 

Waft  the  mild  magic  of  mine  art  around  him. 

Making  the  chill  and  lazy  dungeon  air 

More  smooth,  more  gentle  to  the  trammell'd  breath- 

ing:— 
All  that  I  can  I  will,  to  make  his  nuseiy 
Slide  from  him  Ught  and  airily. 

BIANCA. 

r  Wilt  thoQ  r 

Why  then  there's  hope  the  Devil  hath  not  all  Florence. 
Go — go! — I  cannot  point  thee  out  the  way: 
Mine  eyes  are  cloady ;  it  is  the  first  rain 
Hathdew'd  them,  since — since  when  I  cannot  tell 

thee  — 
Go — go!  —  (Ertt) — One  eflbrt  more, and  if  Ifiul  — 
But  by  the  inbred  and  instinctive  tenderness 
''^hat  mingles  with  the  life  of  womanhood, 
1  iMiiDot  fail :  and  then,  thou  grim  to-morrow, 
I  '11  meet  thee  with  a  bold  and  unblench'd  front. 


SCENE  HI. 
PoZooe  of  Aldabdla. 

ALDABELLA. 

Fazio  in  prison !  Fazio  doom'd  to  die ! — 

I  was  too  hasty ;  should  have  fled,  and  bashfully 

Beckon'd  htm  after ;  lured  him,  not  seized  mi  him. 

Proud  Aldabella  a  poor  robber's  paramour! 

Oh  it  sounds  dismal !  Florence  must  not  hear  it  :  — 

And  sooth  his  time  is  brief  to  descant  on  it — 

(To  BiANCA,  who  enters.) 
And  who  art  thou  thus  usherless  and  unbidden 
Scarest  my  privacy  f 

BIANCA  iatide). 
I  must  not  speak  yet ; 
For  if  I  do,  a  cnrse  will  clog  my  utterance. 

ALDABKIXA. 

Nay,  stand  not  with  thy  pale  lips  quivering  nothing»» 
Speak  out,  and  freely. 

BIANCA. 

Lady,  there  is  one  — 
Fie,  fie  upoti  this  choking  in  my  throat  — 
One  ihou  didst  love,  Giraldi  Fazio: 
CHie  who  loved  thee,  Giraldi  Fazio— 
He 's  doom'd  to  die,  to  die  to  morrow  morning ! 
And  lo  'tis  eve  already! — 

ALDABELLA. 

He  is  doom'd  f 
Why  then  the  man  must  die. — 

BIANCA. 

Nay,  gentle  lady, 
Thou  'rt  high-bom,  rich,  and  beautiful :  the  princes, 


The  prime  of  Florence  wait  opoo  thy 

Like  sonflowera  on  the  goldea  light  they  lovsi 

Thy  lips  have  each  sweet  melody,  't  is  hung  opoo 

Till  silence  is  an  agony.    Did  it  plead 

For  one  oondemn'd,  bat  oh,  moat  innooent, 

T  would  be  a  moaic  th'  air  would  &U  in  ioie  wsk 

And  never  let  it  die,  till  it  had  woa 

Its  honest  porpoae. 

ALDABKLLJL. 

What  a  wanloD  waale 
Of  idle  praise  is  here ! 

BIANCA. 

Nay  think,  oh  think. 
What 't  is  to  give  again  a  forfeit  life : 
Ay,  such  a  life  as  Fazio's ! — Frown  not  on  me  .- 
Thou  think'st  that  he 's  a  mnrderer — *tia  all  labs, 
A  trick  of  Fortone,  fiuMufolly  cruel* 
To  cheat  the  world  of  such  a  life  as  Fazio'iL 


//._ ..  _. 


ALDABUXA. 

Frivolous  and  weak :  I  coold  not  if  I  would. 

BIANCA. 

Nay,  but  I  '11  lore  thee  with  ao  rich  a  boon— 
Hearr-  hear,  and  thou  art  woo.    If  tbou  dot  ant 

him. 
It  is  bat  just  he  should  be  saved  for  thee. 
I  give  him  thee  —  Bianca  —  I  his  wife : — 
I  pardon  all  that  has  been,  all  that  may  be  — 
Oh  I  will  be  thy  handmaid ;  be  ao  patient  — 
Calmly,  contentedly,  and  sadly  patient — 
And  if  ye  see  a  pale  or  envioua  motiofi 
Upon  my  cheek,  a  quivering  on  my  lipa» 
Like  to  complaint — then  strike  him  dead  bafin  Be 
Thou  Shalt  enjoy  all  — all  that  I  enjoy 'd : 
His  love,  his  life,  his  sense,  his  aoul  be  thine ; 
And  I  will  bless  thee,  in  my  miaery  Ueas  thee. 

ALDABELLA. 

What  mist  is  on  thy  wild  and  waiMlerittg  eyes  T 
Know'st  thou  to  whom  and  where  thou  play 'at  lbs 

raver? 
I,  Aldabella,  whom  the  amoroua  homage 
Of  rival  lords  and  princes  slira  no  more 
Than  the  light  passing  of  the  oommoo  air — 
I,  Aldabella,  when  my  voice  might  make 
Thrones  render  up  their  statelieat  to  my  aervice — 
Stoop  to  the  sordid  sweepings  of  a  priaon  ? 
I  — 

BIANCA. 

Proud-lipp'd  woman,  earth's   moat  gorgeous  sov^ 

reigns 
Were  worthless  of  my  Fazio !  Fooliah  woman. 
Thou  cfiHt'st  a  jewel  oflT!  The  proodeat  loid 
That  ever  revelPd  in  thy  unchaste  arma. 
Was  a  swarth  gBlIey<slave  to  Fazio. 
Ah  me!  me!  me!  e'en  1  his  lawful  wife 
Know 't  not  more  truly,  certainly  than  thou. — 
Hadst  thou  loved  him,  I  hod  pardon'd,  pitied  thee: 
We  two  had  sate,  all  coldly,  palely  sad  ; 
Dropping,  like  statues  on  a  fountain-aidet 
A  pure,  a  silent,  and  eternal  dew. 
Hadst  thou  outwept  me,  I  had  loved  thee  for*t— 
And  that  were  easy,  fur  I  'm  st<my  here.  {Pmttimg  hf 

hand  to  her  eye«.) 
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AIJ>ABKLLA. 

Ho  there !  to  th'  hospital  ibr  the  lunatics 
Fetch  •uocoor  ibr  this  poor  distrest — 

BIANCA. 

What  said  If 
Oh  pardon  me,  I  came  not  to  upbraid  thee. — 
Think,  think  —  I  '11  whisper  it,  I  *11  not  betray  thee ; 
The  air 's  a  tell-tale,  and  the  walls  are  listeners : — 
Think  what  a  change !   Lsst  night  within  thy  cham- 
ber; 
(T  '11  not  say  in  thy  arms ;  for  that  displeases  thee, 
And  sickens  me  to  utter.)  and  to-night 
Upon  a  prison  pallet,  straw,  hard  straw ; 
For  enatem  perfumes,  the  rank  noisome  air ; 
For  gentle  harpings,  shrilly  clanking  chains:  — 
Nay,  turn  not  off:  the  worst  is  yet  to  come. 
To-morrow  at  his  waking,  for  thy  face 
Languidly,  lovingly  down  drooping  o*or  him. 
The  Bcarr'd  and  haggard  executioner. 

ALDABELLA  {turning  aiMiy). 
There  is  a  dizzy  trembling  in  mine  eye ; 
But  I  must  dry  the  foolish  dew  for  shame. 
Well,  what  is  it  to  me  7  1  slew  htm  not ; 
Nay,  nor  denounced  him  to  the  judgmentseat 
I  but  debase  myself  to  lend  free  hearing 
To  such  coarse  fancies  —  1  must  hence :  to-night 
I  feast  the  lords  of  Florence.  [Exit, 

BIANCA. 

They  're  all  lies  : 
Things  done  within  some  far  and  distant  planet. 
Or  oScum  of  some  dreamy  poet's  brain, 
All  tales  of  human  goodness.    Or  they  're  legends 
LeR  us  of  some  good  old  forgotten  time, 
£re  harlotry  oecame  a  queenly  sin. 
And  housed  in  palaces.    Oh,  earth  's  so  crowded 
With  Vice,  that  if  strange  Virtue  stray  abroad, 
They  hoot  it  from  them  like  a  thing  accurst 
Fazio,  my  Fazio !  —  but  we  'II  laugh  at  them : 
We  will  not  stay  upon  their  wicked  soil, 
E'en  though  they  sue  us  not  to  die  and  leave  them. 


SCENE  IV. 
Faxio*t  House. 

BIANCA. 

Ah,  what  a  fierce  and  frantic  coil  is  here. 
Because  the  sun  must  shine  on  one  man  less  f 
I  'm  sick  and  weary — my  feet  drag  along. 
Why  must  I  trail,  like  a  scotch 'd  serpent,  hither  f 
Here,  to  this  house,  where  all  things  breathe  of  Fazio  f 
The  air  tastes  of  him  —  the  walls  whisper  of  him. — 
Oh.I'Utobed!  to  bed ! -i^  What  find  I  there  f 
Fazio,  my  fond,  my  gentle,  fervent  Fazio  ?  — 

No ! Cold  stones  are  his  couch,  harsh  iron  ban 

Curtain  his  slumbers.  — Oh,  no,  no — I  have  it — 

He  is  in  Aldabella's  arms. Out  on 't ! 

Fie,  fie ! — that 's  rank,  that 's  noisome ! — I  remember^ 
Our  children  —  ay.  my  children  —  Fazio's  children. 
T  was  my  thoughts*  burthen  as  I  came  along, 
Were  it  not  wise  to  bear  them  off  with  us 
A  way  ffom  this  oold  world  ? — Why  should  we  breed  up 


More  sinnera  for  the  Devil  to  prey  upon  f 
There 's  one  a  boy  — some  strumpet  will  enlace  him 
And  make  hiqn  wear  her  loathsome  livery. 
The  other  a  girl :  if  she  be  ill,  she  '11  sink 
Spotted  to  death  —  she  '11  be  an  Aldabella : 
If  she  be  chaste,  she  '11  be  a  wretch  like  me, 
A  jealous  wretch,  a  frantic  guilty  wretch.   — 
No,  no :  they  must  not  live,  they  must  not  live ! 

[Exit  ifUo  a  chatnber 
After  a  pause^  tihe  returns. 
It  will  not  be,  it  will  not  be  —  they  woke 
As  though  e'en  in  their  sleep  they  felt  my  presence ; 
And  then  they  smiled  upon  roe  fondly,  playfully, 
And  stretch'd  their  rosy  fingers  to  sport  with  me  : 
The  boy  did  arch  his  eyebrows  so  like  Fazio, 
Though  my  soul  wish'd  that  God  would  take  them  to 

him, 
That  they  were  'scaped  this  miserable  world, 
I  could  but  kiss  them ;  and,  when  I  had  kiss'd  them, 
I  could  as  soon  have  leap'd  up  to  the  moon 

As  speck'd  or  soil'd  their  alabaster  skina 

Wild  that  I  am !  —  Take  them  t'  another  world ! 

As  though  I,  I  my  husband's  murderess. 
In  the  dread  separation  of  the  dead, 

Should  meet  again  those  spotless  innocents ! 

Oh,  happy  they !  —  they  will  but  know  to-morrow 
By  the  renewal  of  the  soft  warm  daylight.        [Exit 


ACT  v.  — SCENE  I. 
A  Street — Morning  TwiUghL 

BIANCA. 

Where  have  I  been  7  —  I  have  not  been  at  rest  — 

There 's  yet  the  stir  of  motion  in  my  limbs. 

Oh,  I  remember — 'twas  a  hideous  strife 

Within  my  brain :  I  felt  that  all  was  hopeless. 

Yet  would  not  credit  it ;  and  I  set  forth 

To  tell  my  Fazio  so,  and  dared  not  front  him 

With  such  cold  comfort    Then  a  mist  came  o'er  me. 

And  something  drove  me  on,  and  on,  and  on. 

Street  after  street,  each  bUicker  than  the  oth^r. 

And  a  blue  aze  did  shimmer  through  the  gloom  — 

Its  fiery  edfi^e  did  waver  to  and  fro — 

And  there  were  infants'  voices,  fiiint  and  failing, 

That  panted  after  me.    I  knew  I  fled  them ; 

Yet  oould  not  choose  but  fly.    And  then,  oh  then, 

I  gazed  and  gazed  upon  the  starless  darkness, 

And  blest  it  in  my  soul,  for  it  was  deeply 

And  beautifully  black — no  speck  of  light ; 

And  I  had  feverish  and  fantastic  hopes. 

That  it  would  last  for  ever,  nor  give  place 

To  th'  horrible  to-morrow. Ha,  'tis  there !  — 

Tib  the  grey  morning-light  aches  in  mine  eyes  — 

It  is  that  morrow ! Ho !  —  Look  out,  look  out ! 

With  what  a  hateful  and  unwonted  swifhiess 
It  scares  my  comfortable  darkness  from  roe !  — - 
Fool  that  I  am !  ~  I  've  lost  the  few  brief  houn 
Yet  left  me  of  my  Fazio !  •—  Oh,  away, 
Away  to  him !  —  away ! 

%7 
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SCENE  n. 

Tlic  Priton—totaUy  dark,  except  a  Uui^ 
^  Fazio  €md  Philakio. 

FAZIO. 

I  thank  thee :  't  waa  a  melancholy  hymn ; 

But  aoft  and  soothing  as  the  gale  of  eve, 

The  gale,  whose  flower-sweet  breath  no  more  shall 

pass  o'er  me. 
Oh,  what  a  gentle  ministrant  is  music 
To  piety — to  mild,  to  penitent  piety ! 
Oh,  it  gives  plumage  to  the  tardy  prayer, 
Thai  lingers  in  our  lazy  earthly  air, 

And  melts  with  it  to  heaven To  die,  'tis  dreary; 

To  die  a  villain's  death,  that 's  yet  a  pang. 
But  it  must  down :  I  have  so  steep'd  my  ao|il 
In  the  bitter  ashes  of  true  penitence, 
That  they  have  put  on  a  delicious  savour. 
And  all  is  halcyon  quiet,  all  within. 

Bianca ! — Where  is  she  7 — why  comes  she  not  ? ' 

Yet  I  do  almost  wish  her  not  to  come, 
Lest  she  again  enamour  me  of  life. 

PHILAKIO. 

Hast  thou  no  charge  to  her,  no  fond  bequest  ?— 
It  shall  lose  little  by  my  bearing  it. 

FAZIO. 

Ob  yes,  oh  yes ! — I  have  her  picture  here : 
That  I  had  seen  it  in  one  hour  of  my  life, 
In  Aldabella's  arms  had  it  look'd  on  me, 
I  should  have  had  one  sin  less  to  repent  o£ 
I  *m  loth  the  coarse  and  vulgar  executioner 
Should  handle  it  with  his  foul  gripe,  or  pass 
His  ribald  jests  upon  it — Give  it  her. 

[  WitA  the  picture  kg  drawe  out  tome  gold,  on  tohkh 
he  looks  wUh  great  (^parent  melancholy. 

FHILARIO. 

And  this  too,  sir  I 

FAZIO. 

Oh,  touch  it  not,  Philario ! 
Oh,  touch  it  not ! — 't  is  venomous,  't  is  viperous ! 
If  there  be  bottomless  sea,  un&thom'd  pit 
In  earth's  black  womb— oh,  plunge  it,  plunge  it  deep, 
Deep,  dark!  or  if  a  devil  be  abroad, 
Give  it  to  hiro,  to  bear  it  whence  it  came. 
To  its  own  native  HelL — Oh  no,  no,  no ! — 
He  must  not  have  it :  ibr  with  it  he  '11  betray 
More  men,  more  noble  spirits  than  Lucifer 
Drew  down  from  heaven.    This  yellow  pestilence 
Laid  waste  my  Eden ;  made  a  gaudy  bird  of  me, 
For  soft  Temptation's  silken  nets  to  snare. 
It  crept  in  to  us — Sin  came  with  it— Misery 
Dogg'd  its  foul  ibotstepe— everdeepening  Sin, 

And  ever-darkening  Misery. Philario^ 

Away  with  it !— ftway  \— {Takes  the  picture.)    Here  *s 

fairer  gvdng. 
Thou  wouldst  not  think  these  smooth  and  smiling  lips 
Could  speak  away  a  life — a  husband's  life. 
Yet  ah !  I  led  the  way  to  sin— I  wrong'd  her: 
Yet,  Heaven  be  witness,  though  I  wrong'd  her,  loved 

her, 
E'en  m  ray  heart  of  heart 


I 


Enter  Bianca. 

Who's  that.  Bianco, 

That's  loved  so  deeply? ^Fozio,  Fazio,  Fazio.— 

It  is  that  morrow ! 

FAZIO. 

Nay,  look  cheeringly : 
It  may  be  God  doth  punish  in  this  world 
To  spare  hereaAer. 

BIANCA. 

Fazio,  set  me  looee! — 
Thou  clasp'st  thy  murderess. 

FAZIO. 

No,  it  is  my  love. 
My  wife,  my  children's  mother ! — ^Pardon  roe, 

Bianca ;  but  thy  children 1  '11  not  see  them : 

For  on  the  wax  of  a  soft  in  font's  memory 
Things  horrible  sink  deep  and  sternly  settle. 
I  would  not  have  them,  in  their  after-days. 
Cherish  the  image  of  their  wretched  father 
In  the  cold  darkness  of  o  prison-house. 
Oh,  if  they  ask  thee  of  their  father,  tell  them 
That  he  is  dead,  but  say  not  how. 

BIANCA. 

No.no — 
Not  tell  them,  that  their  mother  rourder'd  him. 

FAZIO. 

But  are  they  well,  my  love  ? 

BIANCA. 

What,  had  I  freed  them 
From  this  drear  villains'  earth,  sent  them  belbre  os, 
Lest  we  should  miss  them  in  another  world. 
And  so  be  fetter'd  by  a  cold  regret 
Of  this  sad  sunshine  ? 

FAZIO. 

Oh,  thou  hast  not  been 
So  wild  a  rebel  to  the  will  of  GodJ 
If  that  thou  hast,  'twill  make  my  passionate  arras. 
That  ring  thee  round  so  fondly,  drop  off  from  thee. 
Like  sere  and  wither'd  ivy ;  make  my  farewell 
Spoken  in  such  suflbcate  and  distemper'd  tone, 
'T  will  sound  more  like— 

BIANCA. 

They  live!  thank  God,  they  live 
I  should  not  rack  thee  with  such  fantasies : 
But  there  have  been  such  hideous  things  around  roe 
Some  whispering  me,  some  dragging  me ;  I  *ve  felt 
Not  half  a  moment's  calm  since  last  we  parted. 
So  exquisite,  so  gentle,  as  this  now — 
I  could  sleep  on  thy  bosom,  Fazio. 

Enter  Antonio. 

ANTONIO. 

Priaoner, 
Thine  hour  is  come. 

*  BIANCA. 

It  is  not  morning  yet — 
Where  is  the  twilight  that  should  usher  it? 
Where  is  the  sun,  that  should  come  golden  on ! 
Ill-favour'd  liar,  to  come  prate  of  morning. 
With  torehlight  in  thy  hand  to  scare  the  rfnriLnfSi 
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ANTONIO. 

T%oa  dost  forget ;  day's  light  ne'er  pierceth  here : 
The  sun  hath  kindled  ap  the  open  air. 

BIANCA. 

I  say  'tis  but  an  hour  since  it  was  evening, 
A  dreary,  measureless,  and  mournful  hour, 
Vet  but  an  hoar. 

FAZIO. 

I  will  obey  thee,  officer! 
Met  but  a  word — Bianca,  'tis  a  strange  one — 
Canst  thou  endure  it,  dearest! — Aldabella 

BUNCA. 

Corse  her! 

VACIO. 

Peace,  peace!— 'tis  dangerous :  sinner's  curses 
Flack  them  down  tenfold  f>om  the  ail^ry  heavens 
Upon  the  corser's  head — Beseech  thee,  peace  !^ 
Foigive  hei^-fbr  thy  Faao's  sake,  fiirgive  her. 

BIANCA. 

Any  thing  not  to  think  on  her Not  yet — 

They  shall  not  kill  thee — ^by  my  faith  they  shall  not ! 
I  '11  clasp  mine  arras  so  closely  round  thy  neck. 
That  the  red  aie  shall  hew  them  off,  ere  shred 
A  hair  of  thee:  I  will  so  mingle  with  thee. 
That  they  shall  strike  at  random,  and  perchance 
Set  me  ^ee  6rst 

[The  bed  aoundi,  her  grcup  relaxes,  and  the 
ttands  torpid. 

FAZIO  ikunng  her,  vAich  she  does  not  seem  to  he 
conscious  of.) 

Farewell,  iarewell,  farewell ! — 
She  does  not  feel,  she  does  not  feel  !->Thank  heaven. 
She  does  not  feel  her  Fazio's  last,  last  kim ! — 
One  other! — Cold  as  stone — sweet,  sweet  as  roees. 

[Exit 
BIANCA  {jdowly  recovering.) 
Gone,  gone !— he  is  not  air  yet,  not  thin  spirit ! —        l| 

He  should  not  glide  away — ^be  is  not  guilty 

Ye  murder  and  not  execute— Not  guilty.  , 

[£xt7,  followed  by  Philario. 


SCENE  IIL 

A  magnificent  Apartment  in  the  Palace  of  Aldabella 
— Every  appearance  of  a  ball  prolonged  till  morning, 
— Duke,  Loeds,  Falsetto,  Dandolo,  and  Alda- 
bella. 

DUKE. 

Tis  late,  'tis  lato;  the  yellow  morning  h'ght 
Streams  in  upcm  our  sick  and  waning  lamps. 
It  was  a  jocund  night :  but  good  my  friends. 
The  sun  reproves  our  lingering  revelry ; 
And,  angry  at  our  scorning  of  his  state. 
Will  shine  the  slumber  from  our  heavy  eyes. 

gonsalvo. 
There 's  one,  my  liege,  will  sleep  more  calm  than  we: 
But  now  I  heard  the  bell  with  iron  tongue 
Speak  out  unto  the  still  and  solemn  air 
Tlie  death-stroke  of  the  murderer  Fazio. 
22*  2H 


DUKE. 

So,  lady,  fare  thee  well :  our  gentlest  thanks 
For  thy  fair  entertaining. — Ha !  what 's  here  ? 

Enter  Bianca,  foUewed  by  Fhilabjo. 

BIANCA. 

Ha!  ye  've  been  dancing,  dancing— so  have  I: 
But  mine  was  heavy  music,  slow  and  solemn — 
A  bell,  a  bell:  my  thick  blood  roU'd  to  it. 
My  heart  swung  to  and  fro,  a  duU  deep  motion. 

(Seeing  Aldabella.) 
Tis  thou,  'tis  thou! — ^I  came  to  tell  thee  something. 

aldabella  (<i2armed  and  drinking.) 
Ah  me!  ah  me! 

BIANCA. 

Nay.  shrink  not — I'll  not  kill  thee; 
For  if  I  do,  I  know,  in  the  other  world, 
Thou 'It  shoot  between  me  and  my  richest  joys. — 
Thou  shalt  stay  here — ^I  'U  have  him  there— all — oil 
of  him. 

DUKE. 

What  means  the  wild-h'air'd  maniac  ? 

BIANCA  (moving  him  aside.) 

By  and  by 

To  Aldabella. 
I  tell  thee,  that  warm  cheek  thy  lips  did  stray  on 
But  yesternight,  'tis  cold  and  colourless : 
The  breath,  that  stirr'd  among  thy  jetty  locks. 
That  was  such  incense  to  thee — ^it  is  fled : 
The  voice,  that  coll'd  thee  then,  his  soul  of  soul — 
I  know  it — 't  was  his  favourite  phrase  of  love — 
I've  heard  it  many  a  time  myself^' t was  rapturous, 
That  mild,  that  musical  voice  is  dumb  and  frozen : 
The  neck  whereon  thine  arms  did  hang  so  tenderly. 
There 's  blood  upon  it,  blood — I  tell  thee,  blood. 
Dost  thou  hear  that?  is  thy  brain  fire  to  bear  it? 
Mine  is,  mine  is,  mine  is. 

DUKE. 

'Tis  Fazio's  wife. 

BIANCA. 

It  is  not  Fazio's  wife. — Have  the  dead  wives? 
Ay,  ay,  my  liege,  and  I  know  thee,  and  well — 
Thou  art  the  rich-robed  minister  of  the  laws. 
Fine  laws !  rare  laws !  most  equitable  laws ! 
Who  robs  his  neighbour  of  his  yellow  dust. 
Or  his  bright  sparkling  stones,  or  such  gay  trash — 
Oh,  he  must  die,  die  for  the  public  good. 
And  if  one  steal  a  husband  from  his  wife. 
Do  dive  into  her  heart  for  its  best  treasure. 
Do  rend  asunder  whom  Heaven  link'd  in  one — 
Oh,  they  are  meek,  and  merciful,  and  milky — 

Tis  a  trick  of  human  frailty Oh,  fine  laws! 

Rare  laws !  most  equitable  hiws ! 

DUKE. 

Poor  wretch, 
Who  is  it  thus  hath  wrong'd  thee  f 

BIANCA  (to  the  Duke.) 

Come  thou  here. 
T%e  others  crowd  around  her — she  says  to  Falsetto^ 

Get  back,  get  back:  the  god  that  thou  adoredst, 
Thy  god  is  dead,  thou  pitiful  idolater. 

To  Dandolo  (showing  her  Dress.) 
I  know  they  're  coarse  and  tatter'd— Get  thee  back. 
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I  tell  thee,  that  rich  woman — ihe My  iiegia, 

1 11  speak  anon — my  lipe  do  ding  together — 
There*!  duet  aboot  my  tongue— I  cannoC  move  it 

DUIX. 

Ho,  there !— 10010  wine ! 

BIAlfCA. 

Thank  thee,  'lie  moiit— 1  thank  thee; 
{AtAerai9eatkegotllHtokerUpg,tkeme$ALDA»MSXA, 

amd  daake$  ii  amay.) 
Her  lipi  have  been  upon  it —I  '11  have  none  on't 

ALD4nM;.A. 

My  liege,  thoo  wilt  not  hearken  to  the  tale 
Of  a  mad  woman,  venting  her  auk  &nciei 
Upon  a  lady  of  my  alate  and  honour! 

JfOKK, 

Lady,  there  ia  one  itate  atone,  that  holdf 
Above  the  range  of  plumed  and  rartlow  Jortioe 
Her  throned  nu^jeety  —  the  elate  of  Virtue.  —— 
Fbor  ead  distraught,  speak  on. 

BIANOA. 

lam  not  mad, 
Thoo  smoodi-lipp'd  slanderer ! — I  have  been  mad. 
And  then  my  words  came  vague,  and  loose^  and 

broken; 
But  now,  there  *s  mode  and  measure  in  my  speech. 
I'll  hold  my  brain;  and  then  1*11  teUmy  tale 
Simply  and  dearly.— ^- Fazio,  my  poor  Faiio— 
He  murder'd  not —  be  fimnd  Banoto  dead. 
The  wealth  did  shine  in  his  eyes,  and  he  was  daaded. 
And  when  that  he  was  gaily  gilded  up, 
She,  she,  I  say  (nay,  keep  away  from  her. 
For  she  hath  witchcraft  all  around  her),  she 
Did  take  him  to  her  chamber— ^ Fie,  my  liege! 
What  should  my  husband  in  her  chamber? — Tlien, 
Ay  then,  I  maddenU Hark!  hark!  hark!— the 

bell 
The  bell  that  I  set  knolling  —hark ! — Here,  here. 
Massy  and  cold  it  strikes— Here,  here.  (Cku/mg  her 
forekead.) 

OOmALTO. 

Sad 
Tear  noC  so  piteously  thy  disordered  hair ! 

BUNCA. 

I  do  not  tear  my  hairi  there  ahoold  be  pain 


(MC&kr 


If  that  I  did;  hot  all  my  pain^ 

1okerho$om). 
It  will  not  break,  it  will  not  bredk— tk  iien. 


If  this  be  trae 

noLauo. 
My  liege,  it  is  the  tnl« 
That  Faiio  told  me  era  be 


BIANCA. 

Ay. 

The  dying  lie  not— he,  a  dyiog  man* 
Lied  not— and  f,  a  djring  woman.  Urn  not : 
For  I  shall  die,  spite  of  this  inm  here. 
DcfuE  {to  AldabbllaX 
There  is  confeaaon  in  thy  guilty  checkB. 
Tboo  high«bot#bBseness!  bennttfiil  defermily! 
Dishonoured  honour!— How  haat  tlioa  dieoediied 
All  that  doth  letter  admiretioo'a  eye. 
And  made  us  out  of  love  with  loveiinaes ! 
I  do  condemn  thee,  woman,  by  the  wairent 
Of  this  my  ducal  diadem,  to  pat  oo  thee 
Tlie  rigid  convent  vows :  there  Ue^cfa  anew 
Thy  sullied  breast ;  there  temper  thy  rank  bkod; 
lay  ashes  to  thy  soul ;  swathe  thy  hot  akin 
In  sBckcloth ;  and  God  give  tbee  length  of  day^ 
Tealooe,  by  this  worid's  misery,  thia  worid*s  sin. 

[£cd  AUUBLU 
BIANCa. 

Bless  thee.  Heaven  Mess  thee!— Yet  itmntootba 
My  Faiio  said  we  must  ibigive  her — Faiio 
so;  and  all  he  said  is  beat  and 


DVI 


She  shall  have  her  desert :  aught 

BIANCA. 

My  children— thoo  It  pratect 

Make  them  not  rich :  let  them  be  poor 


Twi]l,IwiU. 

BIANOA. 

Why  then  'tis  time,  'tk  ti 
And  thoo  believeat  he  ia  no  Buuderert 

Thoo  It  lay  me  near  him.  and  keep  her 
It  breaka,  it  breaks,  it  breaks — it  ia  not 


tomkofv! 

■yfa^ 
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MILTON'S  Par,  Utt,  Book  IX. 


PREFACE. 


Ths  Historiana*  of  the  Empire,  near  the  period  of 
time  at  which  thia  Poem  oommencea,  make  mention 
oi  a  Conatentine,  who  aaaamed  the  purple  of  the 
weatem  empire,  gained  poaaecaion  of  Gaul  and  Spain, 
bat  waa  defeated  and  slain  at  the  battle  of  Arlea.  He 
had  a  aon  named  Conatana.  who  became  a  monk,  and 
waa  put  to  death  at  Vienne. 

About  the  aame  time  a  Comtantine  appean  in  the 
relationB  of  the  old  Britiah  Chroniclea  and  Romanceai 
He  waa  brother  of  the  king  of  Armoricn,  and  became 
himaelf  King,  or  rather  an  elected  aovereign  of  the 
petty  Kinga  of  Britain.t  who  continued  their  aucceaaion 
under  the  Roman  dominion.  He  waa  called  Vendi- 
gardt  and  Waredur,  the  Defender  and  Deliverer.  He 
had  three  aons,  Conatana,  who  became  a  hermit,  and 
waa  murdered,  either  (for  the  tradittona  vary)  by  the 
Picta,  by  Vortigem,  or  by  the  Saxona ;  Emrya,  called 
by  the  Latin  writera  Aureliua  Ambroaiua ;  and  Uther 
Pendragon,  the  father  of  Arthur.  Theae  two  Con- 
atantinea  are  here  identified,  and  Vortigem  auppoaed 
to  have  been  named  King  of  Britain,  aa  the  peraon 
of  greateat  authority  and  conduct  in  the  wreck  of  the 
Britiah  army,  defeated  at  Arlea.  Many,  however,  of 
the  chieft  in  the  Island  advancing  the  hereditary 
right,  before  formally  aeUled  on  the  aona  of  Conatan- 
tine,  Vortigem,  miatruating  the  Britona,  and  preat  by 
invaaiona  of  the  Caledoniana,  introduced  the  Saxona 
to  chtek  the  barhariana  and  strengthen  hia  own  aove- 
reign^. 

The  Hero  of  the  Pbem  ia  an  hiatorical  character,  aa 
for  aa  euch  legenda  can  be  called  Hiatory.  He  appeara 
in  moat  of  the  Chroniclea.  aa  Edol,  or  Eldoi,  but  the 
fuUeat  account  of  hia  exploita  ia  in  Dugdale'a  Baron- 
age under  hia  title  of  Earl  of  Glouceater.  William 
Harriaon,  however,  in  the  deacription  of  Britain  pre- 
fixed to  Holinahed,  calla  him  Eldulph  de  Samor.  But 
all  concur  in  ascribing  to  him  the  acta  which  make 
the  chief  aubject  of  the  fifth  and  laat  Books  of  thia 
Poem. 

Moat  of  our  preaent  namea  of  placea  being  purely 
Saxoo,  and  the  old  Britiah  having  little  of  harmony  or 


•Gibbon.  Chap.  31.       f  Whiuker.  Hut.  of  Maoehester. 
X  Lewit,  Hiai.  of  Britain. , 


aaaociation  to  recommend  them,  I  have  firequently.on 
the  authority  of  Camden  and  othera,  tranalated  them. 
Thus  the  Saxon  Glouceater,  called  by  the  Britona  Caer 
Gloew,  ia  the  Bright  City.  The  Dobuni.  the  inhabit- 
anta  of  the  Valea.  are  called  by  that  name.  Some 
few  aanctioDed  by  old  uaagea  of  Fbetry  and  Romance 
I  retain,  aa  Kent,  Thanet,  Cornwall.  London  ia  Troy- 
novant,  aa  the  City  of  the  Trinofaantea. 

Some  paasagea  in  the  Poem  will  be  eaaily  traced  to 
their  acknowledged  aourcea,  the  Poeta  of  Greece  and 
Italy ;  one,  however,  in  the  third  book,  relating  to  the 
Northern  mythology,  haa  been  remarkably  anticipated 
in  a  modem  Poem.  The  honourable  Author  may  be 
aasured  that  the  coincidence  ia  unintentional,  ka  that 
part  of  thia  Pbem  waa  the  eariieat  written,  and  pre- 
vioua  to  the  appearance  of  hia  production. 
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BOOK  L 
Land  of  my  Irirth,  O  Britain !  and  my  love ; 
Whoae  air  I  breathe,  whoae  earth  I  tread,  whoae 

tongue 
My  aong  would  apeak,  ita  atrong  and  aoteron  tonea 
Moat  proud,  if  I  abaae  not    Beauteoua  lale. 
And  plenteoua!  what  though  in  thy  atmoaphere 
Float  not  the  taintleaa  luxury  of  light. 
The  dazzling  azure  of  the  Southern  akiea ; 
Around  thee  the  rich  orb  of  thy  renown 
Spreada  atainleaa  and  unaullied  by  a  cloud. 
Though  thy  bills  bluah  not  with  the  purple  vine, 
And  aofter  climea  excel  thee  in  the  hue 
And  fragrance  of  thy  aummer  fruita  and  flowera. 
Nor  flow  thy  riven  over  golden  beda; 
Thou  in  the  aoul  of  man,  thy  better  wealth, 
Art  richest :  nature'a  nobleat  produce  thou, 
The  immortal  Mind  in  perfect  height  and  strength, 
Bear'at  with  a  prodigal  opulence ;  thia  thy  right, 
Thy  privilege  of  climate  and  of  aoil. 
Would  I  aaaert :  nor.  aave  thy  fame,  mvoke. 
Or  Nymph,  or  Muae,  that  oft  't  waa  dream'd  of  old 
By  lalla  of  wateia  under  haunted  ahadea. 
Her  ecalaay  of  inapiration  pour*d 
O'er  Poet'a  aoul,  and  flooded  all  hia  poweit 

5C\\ 
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With  liquid  glory :  lo  may  thy  renown 

Bum  in  my  heart,  and  give  to  thought  and  word 

The  asjuring  and  the  radiant  hue  of  lire. 

Forth  fhim  the  gates  of  Troynovant  hath  paM'd 
King  Vortigem ;  the  Princes  of  the  Isle 
Around  him ;  on  the  walls,  lor  then  (though  now 
Scorn  bounds  her  mighty  wilderness  of  streets, 
And  in  magnificence  of  multitude 
Spread,  and  illimitable  grandeur),  walls 
With  jealous  circuit  and  embattled  range 
Girt  Britain's  narrow  Capital ;  where  swarm'd 
Elager  her  wondering  citizens  to  see 
The  Monarch.    Him  the  Saxon  Hengist  met, 
And  liorsa,  with  their  bands  in  triumph  led, 
As  from  a  recent  victory ;  their  blue  eyes 
Sparkled,  and  proud  they  shook  their  saffron  hair ; 
And  in  the  bicker  of  their  spears,  the  toas 
Of  ponderous  mallets,  the  quick  flash  of  swords, 
Th'  erablazon'd  White  Horse  on  their  banners  waved. 
Was  triumph.    Thus  King  Vortigem  began : 

**  Welcome,  Deliverers !  of  oar  kingdom's  foes, 
Welcome,  thrice-honour'd  Conquerors !  never  more 
Shall  painted  Caledonian  o'er  our  realm 
The  chariots  of  hw  rapine  wheel,  so  full 
The  deeolation,  havoc  so  complete 
Hath  smote  and  blasted  in  Erie  Hengist's  path. 
The  mouldering  ruins  of  our  Roman  wall. 
Leagued  with  the  terror  of  the  Saxon  name. 
Shall  be  defence  more  mighty,  than  when  soar'd 
Its  battlements  unbroken,  and  above 
The  imperial  Eagle  shook  its  wings  of  gold. 
Oh,  toil'd  with  victory,  burthen'd  with  renown, 
For  ye  our  baths  float  cool  and  clear,  our  air 
Is  redolent  with  garland  wreathes,  ond  rich 
Within  our  royal  citadel  is  crown'd 
For  ye  the  banquet;  welcome  once  again. 
Mighty  to  save,  and  potent  to  defend ! " 
A  faint  acclaim,  a  feeble  sullen  din 
Enaucd,  with  less  of  gladness  than  fierce  grief. 
And  wrath  ill  stifled.    Seeming  all  unmoved. 
Elate  the  Monarch  onward  led  the  way ; 
Slow  foliow'd  Saxon  Hengist's  martial  train. 
Clashing  their  armour  loud,  as  they  would  daunt 
All  Britain  with  the  clamour:  march'd  behind 
The  island  Nobles,  save  some  restless  hands 
Were  busy  with  their  sheathed  swords,  they  moved 
Silent,  and  cold,  and  gloomy,  as  a  range 
Of  mountain  pines,  when  cloudy  lowers  the  storm. 

Upon  the  azure  bosom  of  the  Thames 
Reclining,  with  its  ponderous  mass  of  shade, 
Arose  the  royal  Citadel,  the  work 
Of  the  great  Cassar.    Danger  he  and  dread 
Of  Rome  and  Pompey ;  yet  'gainst  savage  foes 
Vantage  ^f  trench  and  tower  and  massy  wall 
Scom'd  iK>t,  so  swifl,  so  perilous,  so  fierce 
Conivelan  his  painted  charioteers 
Whirl'd  to  the  frantic  onset,  standing  forth 
Portent  of  freedom  'mid  a  world  enslaved. 

They  pass'd  the  portal  arch ;  the  sumptaous  hall 
Flung  back  its  gaten ;  around  the  bonquet  board 
Ranged  Prince  and  ChieAoin,  where  luxurious  art 


Shower'd  prodigal  her  dainties,  poisons  sweet. 
And  baleful  splendour.     Fierce  the  Saxon  gazed 
On  goblet,  and  huge  charger  carved  \%iih  gold. 
Contemptuous  wonder.     Bilt  the  Monarch's  brow 
'Gan  lighten,  as  with  greedy  joy  he  quaflTd 
Oblivious  bliss ;  thus  ever  guilty  soul 
Woes  frenzy,  and,  voluptuous  from  despoir. 
Forgets  itself  to  pleasure.    High  aloof. 
Each  in  his  azure  robe,  the  band  of  Bards 
Mingled  the  wanton  luxuries  of  sound ; 
Gentle  melodious  languor,  melting  fiiU, 
With  faint  efleminate  flattery  the  aoui 
GuiUng  of  manhood.    Silent  veil'd  his  harp 
White-hair'd  Aneurin,  and  indignant  tears 
Stood  in  the  old  man's  eye,  for  wrathful  shame 
To  hear  his  god-like  and  heaven-breathing  art 
Pampering  loose  revels  with  officious  chime. 
Then  rose  the  glorious  madnees ;  Ibrth  he  spniiif 
With  one  rude  stroke  along  the  chishing  chords 
Won  silence  deep  as  of  a  summer  eve 
After  a  noontide  storm ;  his  silver  locks 
Waved  proud,  the  kindling  frenzy  of  his  eye 
Flash'd  triumph,  as  the  song  of  Chariots  rose. 
The  song  that  o'er  the  van  of  battle  shower'd 
Pale  horror,  when  that  scourged  Icenian  Queeo 
Through  the  square  legions  drove  her  car;  were  hevl 
Her  brazen  wheels  to  madden,  the  keen  scythes 
Gride  through  their  iron  harvest;  then  rush'd  roa!, 
Wail'd  havoc ;  seem'd  Bonduca  fiercer  urged 
The  trampling  steeds ;  behind  her  silence  soak 
Along  the  dreary  path  of  her  revenge. 

Ceased  the  bold  strain,  then  deep  the  Saxon  dnio'd 
The  ruddy  cup,  and  savage  joy  uncouth 
Lit  his  blue  gleaming  eyes :  nor  sate  unmoved 
The  Briton  Chiefs ;  fierce  thoughts  began  to  rise 
Of  ancient  wars,  and  high  ancestral  fame. 
Sudden  came  floating  through  the  hall  an  air 
So  strangely  sweet,  the  o'erwrought  sense  scarce  fe^ 
Its  rich  excess  of  pleasure ;  softer  sounds 
Melt  never  on  the  enchanted  midnight  cool 
By  haunted  spring,  where  elfin  dancerv  trace 
Green  circlets  on  the  moonlight  dews ;  nor  loll 
Becalmed  mariner  from  rocks,  where  basks 
At  summer  noon  the  Sea-maid  ;  he  his  oar 
Breathless  suspends,  and  motionless  his  bark 
Sleeps  on  the  sleeping  waters.     IVow  the  notes 
So  gently  died  away,  the  silence  seem'd 
Melodious;  merry  now  and  light  and  blithe 
They  danced  on  air :  anon  came  tripping  forth 
In  frolic  g^race  a  maiden  troop,  their  locks 
Flowe^WTBath'd,  their  snowy  rob(»  from  clasped  sne 
Fell  careless  dreoping,  quick  their  glittering  feet 
Glanced  o'er  the  pavement   Then  the  pomp  of  wed 
Swell'd  up,  and  mounted ;  as  the  stately  swan. 
Her  milk-white  neck  embower'd  in  arching  spcaj, 
Queens  it  along  the  waters,  entered  in 
The  lof^  hall  a  shape  so  fair,  it  luU'd 
The  music  into  silence,  yet  itself 
Pour'd  out,  prolonging  the  soft  ecstasy. 
The  trembling  and  the  touching  of  sweet  sound- 
Her  grace  of  motion  and  of  look,  the  smooth 
And  swimming  migesty  of  step  and  tread. 
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The  Bymmetry  of  ibnn  and  feature,  tet 

The  toul  afloat,  even  like  delicioaa  airs 

Of  flute  or  harp:  oa  though  she  trod  from  eortb^ 

And  round  her  wore  an  emanating  cloud 

Of  harmony,  the  Lady  moved.    Too  proud 

For  leaB  than  abaolote  command,  too  soft 

(or  aught  but  gentle  amorous  thought :  her  hair 

Cluster'd,  as  from  an  orb  of  gold  cast  out 

A  dazzling  and  o'erpowering  radiance,  save 

Here  and  there  on  her  mowy  neck  reposed 

In  a  soothed  brilliance  some  thin  wandering  trest. 

The  azure  flashing  of  her  eye  was  fringed 

With  virgin  meekness,  and  her  tread,  that  seem'd 

Earth  to  disdain,  as  softly  fell  on  it 

As  the  light  dew-shower  on  a  tuft  of  flowers. 

The  soul  within  seem'd  feasting  on  high  thoughts* 

That  to  the  outward  form  and  feature  gave 

A  loveliness  of  soom,  scorn  that  to  feel 

Was  bliss,  was  sweet  indulgence.    Fast  sank  back 

Those  hei'  fair  harbingers,  their  modest  eyes, 

Downcast,  and  drooping  low  their  slender  necks 

In  graceful  reverence ;  she,  by  wond'ring  gaze 

Unmoved,  and  stifled  murmurs  of  applause, 

Nor  yet  unconscious,  slowly  won  her  way 

To  where  the  King,  amid  ihe  festal  pomp, 

Sate  loftiest ;  as  she  raised  a  fair-chased  cup^ 

Something  of  sweet  confusion  overspread 

Her  features ;  something  tremulous  broke  in 

On  her  haii-failing  accents  as  she  said, 

**  Health  to  the  King !"  —  the  sparkling  wine  laugh'd 

As  eager  't  were  to  touch  so  fair  a  lip. 

A  moment,  and  the  apparition  bright 
Had  parted ;  as  before  the  sound  of  harps 
Was  wantoning  about  the  festive  hall. 

As  one  just  waking  from  a  blissful  dream 
Nor  moves,  nor  breathes,  lest  breath  or  motion  break 
The  beauteous  tissue  of  fine  form  woven  o'er 
His  fancy,  sate  King  Vortigem.    •'  Whence  came, 
And  whither  went  she?  of  what  race  and  stem 
Sprang  this  bright  wonder  of  our  earth,  that  leaves 
The  rapture  of  her  presence  in  our  hall. 
Though  parted  thence  too  swiftly  ?"— "  King  (replied 
Erie  Hengist)  —  in  our  ancient  Saxon  Yaith, 
III  bodes  the  joyless  feast,  where  maiden's  lips 
Plodge  not  the  wassail  gobleL"  —  *'  By  my  soul," 
Cried  Vortigem,  "  a  gallant  faith !  and  I 
Omen  so  sweet  discredit  not;  the  health 
Those  smooth  lips  wish'd  me,  well  those  lips  might 

give, 
A  fragranre  and  a  sparkling  hare  they  left 
Even  on  the  wine  they  touch 'd."    He  said,  and  prest 
rho  goblet  to  his  own.    *•  A  father's  car, 
King  Vortigem,  must  love  the  flattering  tongue 
That  do«?cants  lavish  on  his  daniihter's  praise." 
'Thy  daughter?   Saxon!"  —  "Mine,   though  vaunt 

not  I 
ITor  bomty,  many  n  German  Krlo  and  King 
Ha!h  vow'd  nt  hia  life  s  peril  to  proclaim 
Her  far-siirpnpsincr  romclinf'»«." —  None  heard 
The  secret  converse  that  ensued.     Lo,  rose 


King  Vortigem,  and  from  his  brow  transferr'd 
A  coronet  of  radiant  Eastern  gems 
To  the  white  hair  of  Hengist,  and  drank^ofT 
A  brimming  cup,  and  cried,  "  To  Kent's  high  King, 
A  health,  a  health  to  Vortigem 's  fair  bride. 
The  golden-hair'd  Rowena."  —  Seized  at  once 
Each  Saxon  the  exulting  strain,  and  struck 
The  wine-drain'd  goblet  down,  "Health,  King  of 
Kent!" 

As  'mid  the  fabled  Libyan  bridal  stood 
Perseus,  in  stem  tranquillity  of  wrath, 
Half  stood,  half  floated  on  his  ancle  plumes 
Out-swellmg,  while  the  bright  face  on  his  shield 
Look'd  info  stone  the  raging  fray ;  so  rose, 
But  with  no  magic  arms,  wearing  alone 
Th'  appalling  and  control  of  his  firm  look, 
The  solemn  indignation  of  his  brow, 
The  Briton  Samor;  at  his  rising,  awe 
Went  abroad,  and  the  riotous  hall  was  mute ; 
But  like  unruflled  summer  waten  flow'd 
His  speech,  and  courtly  reverence  smoothed  its  tone. 

"  Sovereign  of  Britain's  Sovereigns !  of  our  crowns 
The  highest!  in  our  realm  of  many  thrones 
Enthroned  the  loftiest !  mighty  as  thoti  art, 
Thoif  dost  outstep  thy  amplitude  of  sway ; 
Thine  is  our  isle  to  govern,  not  to  give ; 
A  free  and  sacred  property  hast  thou 
In  our  allegiance ;  for  a  master's  right 
Over  our  lives,  our  princedoms,  and  our  souls. 
King  Vortigem,  as  well  may'st  thou  presume 
To  a  dominion  o'er  our  winds,  to  set 
Thy  stamp  and  impress  on  our  light  from  heaven. 
This  Britain  cannot  rest  beneath  the  shade 
Of  Saxon  empire,  this  our  Christian  soil 
The  harvest  of  obedience  will  not  bear 
To  Heathen  sway ;  and  hear  me,  Vortigem, 
The  golden  image  that  thou  settest  up, 
Like  the  pride-dranken  Babylonian  king, 
Though  dulcimer  and  psaltery  soothe  us  down 
To  the  soft  humour  of  submission  tame, 
We  will  not  worship." — From  the  hall  he  past. 
Thus  saying.    Him  the  Island's  brave  and  proud 
FoUow'd,  the  high  and  fame-enamour'd  souls, 
Never  to  Britain  wanting,  though  in  houn 
Loosest  of  revels  soft,  and  wanton  ease. 
But  Vortigem,  more  largely  pouring  in 
The  vine's  delicious  poison,  sate,  and  cried, 
"  Whom  the  flax  binds  not,  must  the  iron  gyve, 
Whom  sceptres  daunt  not,  must  the  sword  control." 

Evening  fell  gentle,  and  the  brilliant  sun 
Was  going  down  into  the  wavelems  Thames, 
As  bearing  light  and  warmth  to  her  cold  Nymphs 
Within  their  crj'slal  chambers,  when  the  King 
Left  the  hall  of  banquet.    Lofty  and  alone. 
Even  as  the  Pillar  great  Alcides  set. 
The  limit  of  the  world  and  his  renown, 
On  Caipe,  round  who^e  shaft  the  daylight  wreathed 
Its  Inst  empurpling,  on  the  battlements 
Sio»k1  Samor  in  the  amelhyi^tine  I'ght, 
And  "  Go  to  darkne«;,  thou  majestic  orb ! 
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To-morrow  shall  the  natiom  baak  again 

In  thy  full  glory."— ThiM  he  aaidt  and  tum'd 

To  where  the  King  went  rapid  paaL— "And  thou. 

Thou  to  thy  letting  hastett,  never  more 

Thoa  thy  benighted  splendour  to  renew ; 

Late  at  thy  noon  of  pride*  now  sunk,  declined 

For  ever  from  thy  fair  meridian,  go 

Into  thy  cloudy  rest!" — ^The  solemn  tone 

Of  his  deep  voice  seized  on  the  King,  as  frosts 

Arrest  the  rapid  flowing  stream—^'  What  meanf 

The  Sovereign  of  the  Vales»  even  in  my  halls, 

And  on  my  castle  battlements,  to  cost 

Bold  scorn  on  Britain's  King?    Ingrate  and  blind. 

When  I  the  valiant  Saxon  have  brought  in 

To  check  the  Caledonian,  through  your  isle 

Marching  by  wild  light  of  your  burning  towns ; 

Ye,  wedded  to  your  sorrow  and  jrour  shame, 

Mock  at  the  safety  my  free  love  provides." 

"Ah,  provident !  ah,  sage !  ah,  generous  King ! 

That  sets  the  emaciate  wolf  to  dog  the  flock ; 

The  hawk  to  guard  the  dovecote."-^Wise4ipp'd  chief; 

I  thank  thee  for  thy  phrase  t  doves  aro  ye,  doves 

That  fly  with  piteous  and  most  delicate  speed 

Before  the  Scottish  kites,  that  swoop  your  nesti 

And  flesh  their  greedy  talons  in  yoar  young."— 

**  Monarch !  the  eaglet,  wero  it  smoothly  nurst 

In  the  dove's  downy  nest,  at  its  flrst  flight 

Would  shrink  down  dazzled  from  the  morning  sun ; 

But  with  strong  plumes  rafresh'd,  anon  'twould  claim 

Its  old  aspiring  birthright,  and  anblench'd 

Bathe  in  the  bickering  of  the  iKmntide  car. 

Oh,  we  have  slumber'd  on  soft  luxury's  lap 

To  her  loose  tabret;  but,  miqndging  King ! 

Britain  is  like  her  soil ;  above  the  turf 

Lies  velvet  smooth,  hard  iron  lurks  beneath. 

I  know  the  northern  Pagans  waste  our  land, 

And  the  tame  mission  to  the  Roman  sent 

I  know :  *  The  fierce  Barbarian  to  the  sea 

Drives  us,  the  sea  to  the  Barbarian  back 

Meroiless:'  so  ran  the  plaintive  legend.  True! 

But  soldiers  would  it  cast  us  back ;  despair 

Hath  its  own  valour ;  war  makes  warriors.  King ! 

Calamities  ara  on  us,  evil  days 

O'er  our  iile  darken,  but  the  noble  wear 

Diiaster,  as  an  Angel  wean  his  wings. 

To  elevate  and  glorify.  Nor  us 

Shroudeth  alone  the  enveloping  gloom,  the  frame 

And  fabric  of  our  world  is  breaking  up. 

Rome's  dome  of  empire,  that  o'ervaulted  earth 

With  its  capack)tts  shadow,  rent  and  split, 

Disorden  the  smooth  coune  of  human  things, 

Leaving  confusion  lord  of  this  wide  ball, 

While  lo  and  fro  the  Nations  sway  perplex'd, 

Dke  a  tempestuous  sea.  Oh,  'mid  such  wreck. 

Our  Britain  in  lone  safety  to  uphold, 

On  every  side  'gainst  gathering  foes  present 

A  rampira  of  hard  steel,  or  firmer  far. 

The  bulwark  of  a  haughty  spirit  pour'd 

From  the  throned  Sovereign  through  her  sons,  were 

pride. 
Were  honour,  might  arrest  Heaven's  plumed  hosts. 
And  in  their  sphere-born  music  win  ranown. 
So  He  whose  sceptre  glitters  in  thy  grasp. 


He  the  Deliverar,  the  Defender  named. 
So  Constantino  had  done,  bad  the  high  Soul's  hsa 
Ambition,  never  madden'd  him  to  wear 
The  purple,  madly  worn,  yet  nohly  lost 
On  the  sad  plain  by  Arieo."— **  I  knew,  I  knew 
T  would  come  to  this,  that  Cooetantine  would  ca 
The  high-wrought  orat'ry.    This  loo  I  know, 
And  thii  I  tell  thee,  Samor  I  nor  yet  add 
Rebel !  thy  secrat  oommeroe  with  his  sons. 
To  undermine  my  stately  throne ;  the  right. 
So  babble  ye  in  your  licentioua  phrase. 
Conferred  by  our  assembled  British  Kings 
On  Constantino  for  ever  and  hia  heiro.*'— 

<'Alas !  how  better  were  it  to  know  nought. 
Than,  like  kings,  darkly.    Conatantine'a  brave  soi 
And  Samor  oft  have  met,  have  met  to  wail 
The  hazard  of  their  native  land,  to  awear 
Before  the  altar  of  the  eternal  God, 
Never,  amid  these  rude  and  perilous  timea. 
To  bbw  the  trump  of  civil  strife,  to  prop 
With  their  allegiance  Britain'a  throne,  though  fiir< 
B^  one  they  deem  usurping.    Vortigem ! 
I  am  upon  the  string  that  jan  thy  soul. 
And  it  must  vibrate  to  its  highest  pitch. 
Oh  what  a  rojral  madness,  that  might  build 
Upon  the  strong  rock  of  a  people's  love. 
Yet  chooseth  the  loose  quicksand  of  diatrusl. 
And  overlays  the  palace  of  his  pride 
With  a  rude  Saxon  buttress,  whose  etem  weigbt 
Must  crush  it    Thou  dost  fear  thy  subjects  snaV 
Fear,  lest  the  old  valiance  in  their  heartt  inure. 
And  therafora  fight'st  their  wars  with  foreign  slee 
And  is  this  he,  the  noble  and  the  wiae. 
The  Vortigem,  that  Britain  on  the  plain 
Of  Aries,  that  fatal  plain,  hail'd  Captain,  Kii^f 
Arise,  be  King,  be  Captain,  be  thyself! 
And  we  will  stand  around  thy  throne,  and  mock 
The  ruinous  fiishion  of  the  times." — "Away! 
My  ro3ral  word  is  to  the  Saxon  given/' 
"O,  Vortigem !  this  knee  hath  never  bow'd. 
Save  to  the  King  of  kings,  thus  low  oo  earth 
I  sue  thee,  cast  the  Saxon  off!" —  At  onoe 
The  swift  contagious  grandeur  set  on  fire 
The  Monaroh— "  I  am  thine,  am  Britain's  all  : 
Now  by  my  throne,  thus,  thus  1  have  not  felt, 
Since  firet  this  circling  gold  eat  in  my  btow. 
So  free,  so  upright,  and  so  kingly,  chains 
Fall  from  me,  mists  aro  curling  oflT  my  aoul." 

Like  two  bdd  venturers,  silently  they  stand. 
Launching  amid  the  sun-light  their  rich  bark 
O'er  glassy  waters  to  the  summer  ain : 
Their  solemn  pondering  hath  the  lofty  look 
Of  vaimting,  over  each  high  brow  flamea  out 
A  noble  rivalry  of  hope  and  pride. 

The  sound  of  wheels,  lo,  sliding  came  and  sm 
A  car,  wherein,  like  some  feir  idol  led 
Through  the  mute  tumult  of  adoring  atreets, 
Brighi-hair'd  Rowena  pass'd  the  portal  arch. 

Have  ye  a  sense,  ye  gales,  a  conscioaa  joy 
In  beauty,  that  with  such  an  artful  touch 
And  light  ye  float  about  her  garment  ibidab 
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Displayiiig  what  ■  exquisite  diiplay'd. 

And  thinly  icenering  the  light  veil  where'er 

It!  ihadowing  may  enhance  the  grace,  and  iwell 

With  iweet  offidotimeM  the  cliutering  hair 

Where  fairest  tufts  its  richness,  and  let  fall 

Where  drooping  most  becomes ;  that  thus  ye  lore 

To  lose  youneWes  about  her,  and  expire 

Upon  her  shape,  or  snow-white  robes  f    She  stood, 

Her  ivory  aim  in  a  soft  curve  stretch'd  out. 

As  only  in  the  obedience  of  her  steeds 

Rejoicing ;  they  their  necks  arch'd  proud  and  high. 

And  by  her  delicate  and  flower-eoft  hands 

Sway'd,  as  enamour'd  of  her  mastery  moved. 

Lovingly  on  their  bright-chafed  bits  reposed. 

Or  in  gay  sport  upon  each  other  ftwn'd. 

But  as  the  Monarch  she  beheld,  she  caught 

The  slack^rein  up.  and  with  unconscious  check 

Delay'd  the  willing  coursers,  and  her  head. 

Upon  her  snowy  shoulder  half  declined 

In  languor  of  enjoyment,  rising  wore 

Rosy  confusion,  anid  disorder  fair 

Transiently  on  her  pride  of  motion  broke. 

Or  chance,  or  meaning  wandered  to  his  face 

Her  eye,  with  half  command,  entreating  half; 

Haughty  to  all  the  world,  but  mild  to  him, 

Th'  all  admired  admiring,  and  th*  all  awing  awed— 

She  look'd  on  him,  and  trembled  as  she  loqk'd. 

AJone  she  came,  alone  she  went  not  on. 


BOOK  IL 


Noon  is  ablaze  in  Heaven,  but  gloom,  the  gloom 
Of  the  brown  ibreafs  massy  vault  of  shade, 
Is  o'er  the  Kings  of  Britain ;  the  broad  oaks. 
As  in  protection  of  that  conclave  proud, 
Like  some  old  temple's  dome,  with  mingling  shade 
Meet  overhead,  around  their  rugged  trunks 
Show  like  fantastic  pillars  closely  set 
By  Druids  in  mysterious  circle,  wont 
Here,  when  the  earth  abroad  was  bright  and  clear 
With  moonshine,  to  install  their  midnight  rites 
By  blue  nor  earthly  kindled  fires,  while  Bards 
Poor'd  more  than  music  fiom  their  charmed  harps. 
Each  on  his  mossy  seat,  in  arms  that  cast 
A  glimmer  which  is  hardly  light,  they  sit 
Colosnl,  stem,  and  still ;  on  every  brow 
Indignant  sorrow  and  sad  vengeance  lowers. 
Them  had  the  Psgan  peasant  deem'd  his  gods. 
In  cloudy  wrath  down  stooping  from  the  heavens 
To  blast  the  mighty  of  mankind,  and  wreak 
On  some  old  empire  ruin  and  revenge. 

And  first  migeslical,  yet  mild,  arose 
A  kifty  shape,  nor  less  than  monareh  seem'd. 
Whose  royal  look  from  souls  bold,  bmve,  and  free, 
Not  stooping  slavery  claim'd,  but  upright  awe 
And  noble  hooMge ;  yet  uncrown'd  he  wore 
Dominion,  him  with  stately  reverence  heard 
That  armed  Senate.    **  Princes  of  the  land. 
Lords  of  the  old  hereditary  thrones 
Of  Britain,  we,  the  sons  of  Constantine, 


Emrys  and  Uther,  come  not  here  to  charge 
Inconstant  counsel  on  your  wisdom,  nought 
Arraigning,  that  the  sceptre  to  our  line 
Solemnly  given,  in  those  disastrous  days. 
When  fbr  the  Empire  of  the  Occident, 
For  Gaul  o'er>master'd,  and  submitted  Spain, 
Warr'd  Constantine,  and  warring  nobly  fell. 
Ye  placed  in  elder  hand,  our  right  foregone 
For  the  more  precious  public  weal :  oh,  Chiefii, 
*T  was  well  and  wisely  done ;  a  stripling's  arm 
May  rear  the  kingly  standard  in  its  pomp 
To  play  with  Zephyrs  under  cloudless  skies. 
But  when  the  rude  storm  shakes  its  ponderous  folds 
'T  were  hard  fbr  less  than  the  consummate  man 
Aloft  to  bear  it,  yet  unstooping.    Well 
Stemm'd  your  new  standard-bearer  Vortigem 
The  o'ershadowing  tempest,  nor  abased  his  front 
Your  crown's  old  glories ;  till,  alas !  dire  change ! 
Dread  fidl !  the  sceptre  that  ye  fondly  hoped, 
Would  blossom,  like  the  Hebrew  Hierarch's  rod. 
With  the  almond  bloom  of  mercy  and  of  love, 
Liker  the  Egjrptian  magic-worker's  wand 
Became  a  serpent,  withering  all  your  peace 
With  its  infection:  then  your  virtues  wrought 
Your  sorrows,  from  your  valour  grew  your  shame. 
Your  borders  were  o'erleap'd,  your  towns  on  fire, 
And  the  land  groan'd  beneath  fierce  Rapine's  wheels 
Ye  cried  unto  your  King  fbr  arms,  he  sage 
In  cold  and  jealous  wisdom  fear'd  to  arm. 
Whose  arms  might  brave  himself,  and  cast  control 
On  die  fierce  wanderings  of  his  royal  will. 
Saxons  must  fight  our  wars,  our  hard-wrung  gold 
Buy  us  ignoble  safety,  till  the  slaves 
Swell'd  into  Lords,  and  realms  must  pamper 
Our  hirelings  into  Princes :  Kent,  fiur  Kent, 
The  frontlet  of  our  isle,  where  yet  are  seei^ 
The  graves  great  Caesar  peopled  with  his  dead. 
When  on  his  rear  the  Briton  conqueror  hung, 
Where  first  the  baimer  of  the  Cross  was  waved, 
Sinks  to  a  Heathen  province.    Warriors !  Kings ! 
This  must  not  be  among  baptized  men. 
This  caimot  be  'mong  Britons.    Therefore  here, 
Here  in  your  presence  dare  we  call  again, 
Your  throne  our  throne,  and  challenge  in  your  love 
A  Sovereign's  title :  by  our  youth  we  fell 
From  that  great  height,  but  Vortigem  hath  fall'n 
By  his  own  guilt;  we  therefore  rise  again 
In  majesty  renew'd ;  he  falls,  no  more 
To  soar  into  the  sacred  royal  seat." 
Thereat  with  concord  loud,  and  stem  acclaim. 
Gave  answer  that  proud  Senate,  and  denounced 
Judgment  irrevocable.    But  with  mien 
Somewhat  appall'd,  as  one  in  high  debate. 
And  solemn  council  unasaay'd,  arose 
Prince  Uther:  ere  he  spake  his  clanging  mail 
Smote  with  fierce  stroke,  as  audience  to  enchain. 
Himself  the  battle  sound  enkindling,  high 
His  haughty  brow  and  crested  helm  upflung. 
Thus  rude  his  fiery  eloquence  pour'd  forth. 

**  Warriors  of  Britain !  me  nor  pomp  of  words 
Beseems,  nor  strife  of  smooth  and  liquid  phrase 
In  the  debate  of  swords,  the  fray  of  steeds 
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No  combatant  unskillM.    I  will  not  boost 
That  I  have  brook'd  with  Emrys*  patient  pride 
A  sceptre's  loss :  a  boy,  I  wept  to  hear 
My  father's  crown  was  on  a  stranger's  brow. 
But  when  my  arm  'gan  grasp  a  sword,  those  tears, 
Those  soil  unseemly  waters,  tum'd  to  hues 
Of  burning  indignation ;  every  crown 
Show'd,  every  kingly  title  to  my  ear 
Sounded  a  scorn  and  shame.'    Even  at  his  height 
And  plenitude  of  power  lyeam'd  to  rise 
Against  th'  enthroned  Usurper — now,  O  Kings ! 
Thus  charter'd,  thus  commission'd,  thus  array'd. 
With  what  a  noble  frenzy  will  we  rush. 
Trampling  the  wreck  of  Saxon  and  of  King ; 
Our  path  shall  be  as  rapid  and  as  bright 
As  summer  meteor,  more  pernicious;  that 
Waning  into  the  dull  unkindling  air, 
We  burning,  desolating  as  we  pass. 
On,  Britons,  on !  a  tyrant  Hlls  your  throne, 
Nor  fitter  monument  may  tyrant  find 
Than  his  throne's  ruins ;  let  the  flat  earth  close 
O'er  both  at  once ;  the  stranger  Saxon  lords 
Within  our  isle,  the  seas  that  bore  him  here 
In  his  storm-braving  navy,  bear  him  back 
Weltering  and  tossing  in  their  drowning  surge.*' 

liow'ring  he  stood,  still  in  fierce  act  of  speech. 
Yet  speechless.    Sudden,  then,  in  dread  uproar 
Rose  shout  of  war,  with  thundering  clash  of  arms 
Mingled,  then  hurr3ring  spears  and  nodding  helms 
With  glittering  tumult  in  the  pale  gloom  flash'd ; 
War,  war  each  voice,  each  stricken  shield  denounced. 

Amid  the  multitudinous  din  arose 
Solemnly  the  Bright  City's  Lord ;  down  sunk 
Instant  all  tumult,  broke  abruptly  off 
Fierce  vdlce  and  clash  of  arms  j  so  mute  and  deep 
Settled  the  silence,  the  low  sound  was  heard 
Of  distant  waterfall ;  the  acorn  drop 
From  the  green  arch  above.    Still  and  abash'd 
Sate  the  fierce  conclave,  while  with  mild  reproof 
Winning  all  hearts,  the  gracious  Chieflaio  spake. 

"  Brave  sight  for  earth,  and  heaven !  it  doth  not  fiuL 
A  nation's  cry  for  freedom  and  for  faith, 
Nor  faint,  nor  deaden  in  the  mist  and  gloom 
Of  this  low  earth,  it  takes  the  morning's  wings, 
Passeth  the  crystal  skies,  and  beats  heaven's  gate  ; 
There  glideth  through  the  gladdening  Angel  choirs, 
That  fan  it  onward  with  their  favouring  plumes. 
To  the  eternal  sapphire  throne,  and  him 
That  sits  thereon,  Ineflable.    O  Kings ! 
Our  council  thus  appealing  may  not  wear 
Seeming  of  earthly  passion,  lust  of  sway. 
Or  frenetic  vengeance :  we  must  rise  in  wrath, 
But  wear  it  as  a  mourner's  robe  of  grief, 
Not  as  a  garb  of  joy :  must  boldly  strike. 
But  like  the  Roman,  with  reverted  face, 
In  Borrow  lo  be  so  enforced.    Brave  Chiefs, 
It  would  misseem  a  son  of  this  proud  isle. 
To  trample  on  the  fallen,  though  a  King; 
It  would  mispoem  a  Christian  to  rejoice 
Where  virtue  haih  play'd  false,  and  fame's  pure  light 
Ualh  sicken'd  to  dishonourable  gloom. 


Vortigem  is  our  foe,  no  more  our  King, 

Yet  king  he  hath  been,  king  he  had  been  still. 

Had  never  his  high  vaulting  pride  disdain *d 

The  smooth  dominion  of  old  use,  nor  striveD 

To  fix  on  our  impatient  necks  the  yoke 

Of  foreign  usurpation ;  our  fVee  land 

Will  not  endure  the  heathen  Saxon's  rule. 

Nor  him  that  rules  by  heathen  Saxon  pov^-er. 

So  march  we  forth  in  th'  armoor  of  our  right. 

From  our  once  King  not  falling  off  in  hate 

Or  fickleness,  but  fay  severe  constraint 

Of  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  God. 

So  march  we  forth,  and  in  such  state  may  make 

Our  mother  land  to  vaunt  of  us :  raise  np^ 

Side  by  side,  the  fair  airs  to  captivate 

To  an  approval  of  our  upright  deed. 

Our  royal  banner  and  the  Cross  of  Christ; 

And  move  within  their  cirque  of  aplendonr,  calm. 

And  yet  resistless  as  the  bright-maned  steeds 

That  bear  the  Mom  to  disenthrone  old  Night 

**  And  now  our  kingly  sceptre,  forced  aside^ 
By  stress  and  pressure  of  disorder'd  liines» 
Devious  into  an  alien  hand,  reverts 
To  the  old  line ;  the  heir  of  Constantine, 
Gonstans,  the  elder  than  this  nohle  pair. 
Stands  foremost  on  succession's  golden  roU. 
Nor  know  not  I  his  gentle  soul  more  apt. 
To  listen  the  sofl  flowing  vesper  hymn. 
Than  danger's  spiritpstirring  trump,  yet  deem. 
Thus  once  forewara'd  't  is  dangerous  to  divert 
The  stream  of  royal  blood,  that  broken,  poms 
Waters  of  bitterness  and  civil  strife 
O'er  th'  harass'd  land,  and  therefore  thus  hail  I 
Constans  the  King  of  Britain.    Speak  I  right  ? 
I  pause,  and  wait,  O  Chiefs !  your  high  awaid." 

He  ceased,  nor  time  for  voice  or  swift  acdaini. 
Scowling  a  sullen  laugh  of  scorn,  leap*d  forth 
The  mountain  King,  the  Sovereign  of  the  i«fc— 
And  dales  this  side  the  Caledonian  bocmd  ; 
He  only,  when  the  Kings  sate  awe-struck,  stood 
Elate  with  mocking  pity  in  his  Irown  ; 
A  mighty  savage,  he  of  God  and  man 
Alike  contemptuous;  nought  of  Christian  lore 
Knew  he,  yet  scofifd  imknown,  't  was  peaceful,  nwdlt 
Thence  worthless  knowledge.    Him  delighted  man 
Helvellyn's  cloud- wrapt  brow  to  climh,  and  shara 
The  eagle's  stormy  solitude ;  'mid  wr«ck 
Of  whirlwinds  and  dire  lightnings  huge  he  stood, 
Where  his  own  Gods  he  deem'd  on  volleying  ckxidi 
Abroad  were  riding  and  black  hurricane. 
Them  in  their  misty  pride  assail'd  he  oft 
With  impious  threat,  and  laugh'd  when  th'  ecboof 

glens 
His  wild  defiance  cast  unanswerM  back. 
Now  with  corl'd  lip  of  scorn,  and  brow  uplift, 
Lordly  command,  not  counsel  fierce  he  spake. 
— 'Shame,  coward  shame!  as  though  the  fowb  ei 

heaven, 
\Vhen  in  dusk  majesty  and  pride  of  wing 
Sails  forth  the  monarch  eagle,  down  should  sloop 
In  homage  to  the  daw.    O  rmven  souls  ! 
When  Snowdon  or  high  Skiddaw's  brow  is  bare, 
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To  plant  the  ttBtely  ttandard  of  revolt 

Upon  a  molehill.    Conetam !  that  to  him 

Caswalloo  shoald  bow  down ;  aloft  oar  crown 

Upon  the  giddy  banner  stafii  that  rocks 

On  Troynovant*e  tali  citadel,  uphang, 

And  who  the  dizzy  glory  will  rend  down. 

Or  Conatana  or  Caawallon  7  The  bright  throne 

Environ  with  grim  ranks  of  steel-girt  men : 

Huge  Saxons  black  with  grisly  scars  of  war, 

Who  fint  will  hew  to  that  triumphal  seat 

His  ruinous  path  ?    Hear,  sceptred  Britons,  hear, 

A  counsel  worthy  the  deep  thoughts  of  kings: 

Of  valorous  achievement  and  bold  deeds 

Be  guerdon  to  the  mightiest  of  our  Isle, 

The  Sov'reignty  of  Britain ;  spurn  my  voice. 

And  I  rpnounce  yotir  counsels,  cast  yon  ofii 

And  with  my  hardy  vaanils  of  the  north 

I  join  the  Saxon.*' — Then  fierce  sounds  again 

Broke  out.  wan  flames  of  brandish'd  armour  flash*d. 

In  rude  disorder  and  infuriate  haste 

Sprang  every  warrior  from  his  seat,  as  clouds 

Amid  the  sultry  heaven,  thunderous  and  vast, 

Gather  their  blackening  disarray  to  bunt 

Upon  some  mountain  turret,  so  the  Chiefs  ' 

Banded  their  fierce  confusion  to  rush  on. 

And  whelm  in  his  insulting  pride  the  foe. 

He  stood  as  one  in  joy,  and  lower*d  a  smile, 

With  wolfskin  robe  flung  back,  broad  shield  out- 

stretch'd, 
A  battle-axe  uplifl :  vaunting  and  huge 
As  fabled  giant  on  embattled  Heaven, 
Glaring  not  less  than  utter  overthrow. 
And  total  wreck.    Forthwith  a  youth  rush'd  out. 
His  moony  buckler  high  upheld  to  bar 
The  onset,  and  with  voice,  which  youthful  awe 
Tempered  to  tone  less  resolute,  address'd 
The  haughty  Chieflain.    "  Father,  deem  not  thou, 
Malwyn  confederate  in  thy  lawless  thought ; 
Mine  is  a  Briton's  soul,  a  Briton*s  sword, 
But  mortal  man  that  seeks  thy  life,  must  pass 
O'er  Mai  wyn's  corpse."  Back  Chief  and  King  recoil'd, 
In  breathless  admiration.    Nobler  pride, 
And  human  joy  almost  to  softness  smoothed 
Caawallon*8  rugged  brow.    "Well  hast  thou  said. 
Son  of  Caswaiion,  worthy  of  thy  sire ! 
On  thine  own  track  mount  thou  to  fhme,  nor  swerve 
For  man,  or  more  than  man.*' —  Awhile  the  Kings 
Brief  pariey  held,  then  stately  and  severe 
Rose  Erorys,  and  pronounced  their  stem  arrest 

"  Cftpwallon  of  the  Mountains,  long  our  isle 
Hath  mark'd  thy  wavering  mood,  now  friend  now 

foe; 
Now  in  the  Caledonian  inroad  prompt 
To  bear  thy  share  in  rapine,  foremost  now 
In  our  high  councils.    This  we  further  say. 
We  Bcorn  thy  war,  Caswaiion,  hate  thy  peace. 
And  deom  il  of  our  mercy  that,  unscathed, 
We  ban  thee  from  our  presence."    Nor  reply 
Cnswallon  deii^'d  ;  calm  strode  he  as  in  scorn 
Of  wrath  'gainst  foes  m  lowly.     Fnr  wjis  heard 
His  tread  along  the  rocky  path,  the  crash 
Of  branches  rent  by  his  unstooping  helm. 
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They  in  blank  wonder  sate,  nor  wholly  quell'd 
Wrath  and  instilted  majesty,  with  look 
As  he  were  still  in  presence  fix'd,  and  stem. 
Then  spake  Prince  Emrys,  "  Not  of  trivial  toil 
To  shape  the  rude  trunk  of  our  enterprise 
To  smooth  perfection ;  deeply  must  we  found. 
And  strongly  build  the  fabric  of  our  hoj^es, 
And  each  must  hold  his  charge.    Be,  Samor,  thine 
To  bear  our  brother  Constans  Britain's  crown, 
In  name  of  our  assembled  Kings.    Be  mine 
From  the  Armoric  shore,  King  Heel's  realm, 
(Our  father's  brother,  Hoel)  to  embark 
The  succours  of  his  high-famed  Chivalry. 
Thou,  Ulher,  to  the  West ;  each  other  King 
Unto  his  own,  at  signal  of  revolt 
To  lead  his  armed  Vassalage  abroad." 

So  saying,  each  departed ;  fell  again 
The  ancient  silence  on  the  solemn  place. 

Together  from  the  forest  pass'd  the  inends, 
Samor  and  Elidure ;  below  their  way 
Went  wandering  on  through  flowery  meads,  or  sank 
Beneath  green  arches  dim  of  beecben  shade. 
Around  the  golden  hills  in  summer  wealth 
Bask'd  in  the  sunshine ;  on  a  river  bonk 
Long  gleaming  down  its  woodland  course,  reposed 
Many  a  white  hamlet :  even  fierce  shrines  of  war 
Wore  aspeet  mild  of  pedce ;  towen  dark  of  yore 
And  rugged  in  the  Romaii  war  amy. 
With  wanton  ivy  and  grey  moss  o'ergrown. 
Their  green  crowns  melted  in  the  azure  heavens. 

"Oh  grief!  o'er  yon  fair  meads  and  smiling  lawns 
Must  steeds  of  carnage  batten,  men  of  blood 
Their  fell  magnificence  of  murderous  poinp 
Pavilion  in  yon  placid  groves  of  peace. 
The  blood-thirst  savages  of  wood  and  air, 
In  meet  abodes  of  wiideroees  and  woe, 
Shroud  their  abhorred  revels ;  the  gaunt  wolf 
Prowls  gloomy  o'er  the  wintry  blasted  heath ; 
Brood  desolate  on  some  bare  mountain  peak 
Raven  and  screaming  vulture.    Man,  fell  man, 
Envious  of  bliss  he  scorns,  'mid  haunts  of  peace 
Spots  fair  and  blissful,  the  rare  stars  of  earth, 
Plays  ever  his  foul  game  of  spoil  and  death. 
Ruthless,  then  vaunts  himself  Creation's  pride. 
Supreme  o'er  all  alone  in  deeds  of  blood." 

Thus  Elidure ;  him  Samor,  from  deep  trance 
Wakening,  address'd :  "  Soft  man  of  peace,  my  prayer 
Would  ask  of  heaven  no  theatre  of  strife 
Save  yon  fair  plain :  there  forth  the  weak  would  start 
In  the  ttimultuous  valour  of  despair, 
The  timorous  proudly  tower  in  scorn  of  death  ; 
There,  where  each  tree,  each  dell,  each  grassy  kjioll. 
Lovely  from  memory  of  some  past  delight. 
Is  kindred  to  the  soul ;  his  house  of  prayer, 
The  altar  of  his  bridal  vow,  the  font 
Of  his  sweet  infant's  baptism,  kindred  all. 
Holiest  and  last,  his  fathers'  peaceful  graves : 
Oh,  were  all  Britain,  like  yon  beauteous  plain. 
Blissful  and  free,  that  angels  there  might  walk 
Forgetful  of  their  heavenly  bowers  of  light,  • 
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Friend  of  my  boyhood,  theM  ftll-cooqoering  foes, 
Who  fetter  the  free  winde,  and  ride  the  lea 
Kinglike,  their  menacing  prowe  would  tun  alooC 
And  bitterly,  in  baffled  loet  of  prey, 
CuTM  the  proud  happines  that  moek'd  their  might" 

Lo,  here  he  pained,  gay  filee  of  daading  light 
Slow  o*er  the  plain  advancing,  indistinct 
From  their  full  bfightnew ;  gradual  the  long  blaze 
Broke  into  form,  and  lance  and  bow  and  helm. 
Standard  and  streamer,  chariot  and  fidr  eteed, 
Start  from  the  mingled  splendour.    On  their  height 
Unseen,  the  Chieftains  watch*d  the  winding  pomp. 
And  all  before  the  azure-Tested  Bards 
From  glancing  instruments  shook  bridal  glee. 
Then  came  the  gorgeous  chariots,  rough  with  gold, 
And  steeds  their  proud  heads  nodding  with  rich 

weight 
Of  frontlet  wreathed  with  flowen   and   ahadowy 

plumes; 
Therein  sate  ladies  robed  in  costly  state. 
Each  like  a  Queen ;  the  noble  charioteezs, 
Briton  in  garb,  with  purple  mantle  loose, 
0*er  steel,  in  network  bright,  or  scale  o'er  scale. 
Glittering,  and  aventayle  barr'd  close  and  firm. 
As  yet  the  gaudy  traiton  shamed  to  meet 
The  cold  keen  glance  of  countrymen  betray'd.   . 
Dark  in  their  iron  arms,  some  wildly  girt 
With  Caledonian  spoils,  their  yellow  hair 
Down  from  the  casque  in  broad  luxuriant  flow 
Spreading,  and  lofty  banner  wide  displayed, 
Whereon  a  milk-white  courser  reinless  shone, 
Paced  forth  the  Saxon  warriors.    High  o'er  all. 
Tempestuous  Hoisa,  chafing  his  hot  steed. 
And  Hengist  with  his  wreath  of  amber  beads,* 
His  hoary  strength,  in  spite  of  age  or  toil, 
A  tower  of  might ;  with  that  tall  grove  of  spean^ 
CirrJed,  and  rampire  close  of  serried  shields. 
The  bridegroom  Monarch  rode,  hia  bright  attire 
Peaceful,  as  fitting  nuptial  pomp,  his  robe 
Rich-floating  strew*d  the  earth  with  purple  shade, 
And  on  his  lofty  brow  a  regal  crown. 
Bright  as  a  wreath  of  sunbeams ;  high  his  arm 
The  ivory  sceptre  bora  of  kingly  sway : 
Yet  who  his  mien  and  bearing  watch'd  had  seen 
Dim  gleam  of  jealous  steel,  or  lurking  mail 
Beneath  those  glorious  trappings,  for  his  gaze. 
Now  jocund,  changed  anon  to  wandering  stare, 
Fearful  and  wild,  as  the  still  air  were  rife 
With  vengeful  javelins  showering  death ;  his  pace 
Hurried,  yet  tardy,  as  of  one  who  rides 
O'er  land  still  tottering  with  an  earthquake  shock. 

And  him  beside,  on  snowy  palfrey,  deck'd 
With  silver  bells  its  pendent  mane  profuse, 
Of  silver  and  of  stainless  ermelin 
The  bright  caparisons,  and  all  her  robes 
White  as  of  woven  lily  cups,  the  Bride 
Majestic  rode  as  on  a  waving  throne. 
Her  sunbright  hair  she  waved,  and  smiled  around, 
As  though,  of  less  than  kingly  Paramour 
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Soomfol,  she  said,  Lo,  Britain,  throagh  your  Isnd 
I  lead  the  enthralled  sovereign  of  your  isle. 
Yet  so  surpassing  foir,  brief  inatant  wiah*d 
Those  wrathful  Briton  Chiefr  their  leafy  acnen 
A  thin  transparent  cloud  :  of  hia  high  charge 
Brief  while  forgetful,  Samor  atood  entranced. 
Fearing  her  form  should  fleet  too  awift  away. 

Came  it  from  earth  or  air,  3K»  aavage  shape. 
His  garb,  if  garb  it  be,  of  shaggy  hair 
Close  folding  o'er  his  doaky  iimba,  hia  locks 
And  waving  matted  beard  like  cypreas  bon^ 
On  bleak  heath  swaying  to  the  inidnight  storm  ? 
Came  he  from  yon  deep  wood  f  On  the  light  wpnf 
No  leaf  is  stirring.    On  the  winged  winds 
Rode  he  f    No  breeze  awakea  the  noontide  air. 
'Mid  that  arm'd  throng,  dismaying,  undiamay'd. 
With  a  strange  eye  dilated,  aa  unoaed 
To  common  sights  of  earth,  and  voice  that  seen'd 
Rarely  to  hold  discourse  with  human  ears. 
*<  Joy,"  and  again,  and  thrice  he  ntteied  **  Joy  * 
Cower'd  Hoisa  on  his  palsied  ateed ;  aghast. 
As  toiling  to  despise  the  thing  he  fear'd. 
Sate  Hengist    **  Joy  to  Bridegroom  and  to  Bride! 
Why  should  nofman  r^ice,  and  earth  be  gbd  I 
Beyond  the  sphera  of  man,  the  round  of  earth. 
There 's  loud  rejoicing;  'tis  not  in  the  heaveos! 
And  many  ministrant  Angela  ahake  their  wings 
In  gladness,  wings  that  are  ix>t  plumed  with  light 
The  dead  are  jocund,  not  the  dead  in  bliss. 
Your  couch  is  blest — by  all  whoee  bleasings  blss^ 
All  things  unlovely  gratulate  j^ur  love. 
I  see  the  nuptial  pomp,  the  nupdal  aong 
I  hear,  and  full  the  pomp,  for  Hate,  and  Fear, 
And  excellent  Dishonour,  and  bright  Shame, 
And  rose-cheek'd  Grief,  and  jovial  Diaoonlent, 
And  that  mi\jestic  hemid,  In&my, 
And  that  high  noble.  Servitude,  are  then. 
A  blithesome  troop,  a  gay  and  feative  crew. 
And  the  Land's  curses  are  the  bridal  hymn; 
Sweetly  and  shrilly  doth  th'  accordant  lale 
Imprecate  the  glad  Hymenean  aong. 
So  joy  again,  I  say,  to  Britain'a  King, 
That  taketh  to  his  bosom  Britain'a  &te. 
Her  beautiful  destruction  lo  hia  bed. 
And  joy  to  Britain's  Queen,  who  bears  her  Loid 
So  bright  a  dowry  and  profuse,  long  yean 
Of  war  and  havoc,  and  fair  streams  of  blood. 
And  plenteous  ruin,  loss  of  crown  and  fiune. 
And  full  perdition  of  the  immortal  aoal ; 
So  thrice  again  I  utter  'joy.'  'joy,'  'joy  !* " 

Then  up  sprung  spear  to  strike,  and  bieker'd  beir 
Era  spear  could  strike,  or  shaft  could  fly.  the  path 
Was  bare  and  vacant ;  shape  nor  sound  remain'd ; 
Only  the  v(^ce  of  Vortigem  moan'd  out. 
*'  Afierlin,"—  and  on  the  long  processian  pass'd. 
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Down  in  a  quiet  dale,  where  beechen  groves 
With  interchanging  gold  and  glossy  green 
O'ermantled  the  smooth  slopes,  that  fell  around 
Like  a  fair  amphitheatre,  beneath 
1  A  brook  went  wand'ring  through  freah  meadow  bsnte 
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With  ft  oool  ■omnMr  daihing,  here  the  Chiefi 
The  loyfti  Hermit  met,  hii  gentle  brow 
Smooth  at  a  ■lambering  Angel'i  plamea  (efliuxd 
All  traces  of  tha  rode  and  wearing  earth. 
All  brandi  of  fiery  paariom,  wild  deaires) 
Wore  that  calm  holinew  the  sainted  dead 
Smile  on  the  visioos  of  their  loved  on  earth : 
His  lift  was  like  a  sleeps  with  heavenly  sigblib 
And  harmonies,  as  of  angelic  sounds 
Visited  evert  nor  his  barren  heart 
TV>uch*d  not  the  light  aflections,  trembled  not 
His  spirit  with  love's  fervent  swell,  bat  all 
Most  wont  to  bear  man's  soul  to  earth,  round  him 
As  the  thin  morning  clouds  around  the  lark, 
Gather'd,  to  float  him  upward  to  the  heavena, 

They  at  his  feet  down  laid  the  kingly  crown, 
Fulfiird  their  lofty  mission.    He,  the  while, 
With  that  mild  sadness  he  had  watch'd  the  leaves 
Drip  from  the  sere  autumnal  bough,  survey'd 
Its  stately  glittering.    **  Man  of  earth,  why  mock. 
With  gaudy  pageantry,  and  titled  pomp. 
The  (rail  and  transient  pilgrims  of  this  world. 
The  fiuling  flag-flower  on  yon  streamlet  brink. 
Were  garland  meeter  ibr  our  mortal  brows 
Than  yon  rich  blase  of  gems.**    **  Prince,"  Samor 

spake, 
**  Sweet  is  it  down  the  silent  vale  of  life 
To  glide  away,  of  all  but  Heaven  forgot. 
Forgetting  all  but  Heaven.    Of  king-bom  men, 
Lords  of  mankind,  high  delegates  of  Heaven, 
Lrllber  the  doom,  their  rare  prerogative 
The  luxury  of  conferring  bliss.    Oh,  Prince ! 
Mot  by  the  stream  to  slumber,  nor  to  waste 
Idly  in  joyous  dreams  the  drowsy  hours, 
Hath  Heaven  thy  kingly  heritage  ordain'd ; 
Set  badge  of  Empiry  on  thy  brow :  of  god 
The  noblest  service  is  to  serve  mankind. 
To  save  a  nation  all  a  mortal's  power. 
To  imitate  the  Saviour  of  the  world." 

Calm  answer'd  Constans:  <*  Earth's  exalted  fame, 
Grandeon  and  glories  gleam  upon  my  soul 
Like  wintery  sun-light  on  a  plain  of  snow. 
With  prayers,  a  Hermit's  arms,  I  aid  your  cause 
FarewelL  Why  pause  ye,  as  to  question  more 
The  wisdom  of  my  choice — ^lo,  yon  fair  orb ; 
How  spotless  the  fine  azure  where  he  holds 
His  secret  palace,  knows  not  his  pure  light 
A  Slain  of  dimness,  till  th'  abode  of  men 
Pours  o'er  it  its  infectious  mists."    **  Oh,  Prince ! 
T  is  not  the  glory  of  that  peerless  light. 
The  barren  glittering,  the  unfruitful  waste 
Of  splendour  on  the  still  inanimate  skies; 
It  is  the  life,  the  motion,  and  the  joy 
It  breathes  along  this  worid  of  man,  the  broad 
Munificence  of  blessing  that  awakes. 
And  in  its  npturous  gntitude  springs  up. 
To  glorify  its  bounteous  source  of  pride." 

**  I  see  thy  brow  at  thine  own  words  on  fire ; 
Mine.  Samor,  yet  is  calm  and  cold."    *'  Dost  thou, 
Constans,  all  title,  claim,  and  right  renounce 


To  Britain's  throne?"    ** Even  free  as  I  renounce 
The  everiastihg  enemy  of  man." 
*'  Will  thy  voice  mingle  with  the  general  cry, 
''Long  Uve  King  Emrys  f ' "— "  Long  may  Emrys  live. 
Even  the  eternal  lift  beyond  the  gnve." 

"  Yet  one  word  more :  'tis  perilous  in  the  storm 
For  the  tall  pine,  nor  less,  in  evil  days. 
For  the  high-bom  and  exalted  of  the  state. 
The  Saxon  blood-hounds  are  abroad  for  prey. 
Seek  thou  some  quiet  solitude  remote. 
Beyond  their  prowling  range." — His  arm  to  Heaven 
Slowly  uplifted,  "  Will  they  reach  me  there  f 
Spake  the  meek  Hermit,  "  there  is  rest  secure." 

They  parted ;  gentle  Elidure  alone. 
Lingering  with  somewhat  of  an  envious  gaze, 
View'd  the  deep  quiet  of  that  pktcid  dell. 

That  night  were  seen  along  the  dusky  wood. 
Of  more  than  human  stature  moving  forms, 
Pale  fiices  circled  with  black  iron  helms. 
Not  of  the  Briton  shape  their  garb  or  arms; 
Stealthy  their  pace  and  slow ;  the  peasants  thought 
Demons  of  evil  that  sad  night  had  power, 
And  pray'd  Heaven's  grace  to  guard  the  saintly  man 

At  mom  roved  forth  the  peasant,  down  the  dale 
His  dog  went  bounding  to  the  Hermit's  cell, 
For  all  mute  creatures  loved  the  man  of  God. 
A  quick  and  desolate  moaning  nearer  call'd 
The  peasant ;  in  oflicious  grief  the  dog 
Stood  licking  the  cold  hand  that  drooping  hung 
lifeless ;  the  mild  composure  of  his  brow 
On  the  cross  rested ;  prajring  he  had  died. 
And  his  cold  features  yet  were  smiling  prayer. 
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OuENT  the  bright-hair'd  Charioteer  of  heaven 
Pbur'd  daylight  from  his  opal  wheels,  and  strack 
From  the  blue  pavement  of  the  sky  clear  flakea 
Of  azure  light  upon  the  Eastern  sea. 
And  as  the  grey  mists  slowly  curi'd  away, 
Rose  the  white  diffii  of  Kent,  like  palace  fair. 
Or  fene  of  snowy  marble,  to  enshrine 
Blue  Amphitrite,  or  the  Sea-Gods  old 
Of  Pftgan  mariner.    Rode  tall  below 
The  Saxon  navy,  as  from  midnight  sleep 
Wakening  ,*  the  grey  sails  in  the  breeze  of  mom 
*Gan  tremble,  gleaming  oars  flash  in  the  spray. 
The  Sea-Kings  on  the  beach  in  parley  stem 
Were  met,  nor  less  than  nation's  doom  and  fate 
Of  kingdoms  in  their  voice.    Lo,  in  the  midst 
Stood  huge  Caswallon ;  word  of  mild  salute 
Deign'd  not,  but  thus  addrest  the  Ocean  Lord. 

"Saxon !  that  o'er  this  fair  and  princely  isle 
Thou  wouldst  win  empire  by  the  sword  of  war, 
I  marvel  not,  arraign  not — 't  is  a  dream. 
Noble  as  o'er  the  heavens  to  walk  abroad. 
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Companion  of  yon  bright  m^efdc  ■on. 
Now,  by  my  glory,  Saxon,  mortal  peer 
Never  Caswallon  brook'd,  niTe  thee  alone, 
Thee,  rival  in  hit  race  of  pride  and  power. 
Arm'd  with  myself  and  all  th'  embattled  North, 
Not  Roman  Britons,  sons  of  tires  who  dath'd 
The  purple  Conqaerort'  haughty  wall  to  earth. 
And  trampled  their  ttrewn  ramparts;  who  ne*er 

deign*d 
Barter  for  gaudy  robe  and  marble  pile, 
Fierce  naked  freedom,  and  wild  mountain  cave. 
Win  I,  and  thou  with  Saxon  tpean  begirt. 
Bow  thit  fair  Britain  to  our  lordly  tway. 
Then  will  we  two,  from  pale  perplexed  earth 
Seen,  like  twin  meteors  battling  in  high  heavei^ 
On  tome  lone  eminence  wage  gloriout  ttrife. 
Sole  empire  meed  of  conquest,  of  defeat 
Utter  annihilation,  dark  and  full, 
Solace  and  lofty  comfort."    Bold  he  panted. 
Nor  Hengist  with  pale  sign  of  awe  or  dreed 
Shamed  the  proud  peerage,  but  with  hardy  speedi 
Guileful,  won  faith  by  seeming  soom  of  guile. 

**  Briton,  to  dare  high  deeds,  and  to  disown, 
Argues  a  wavering  valour ;  the  firm  toul 
Vaunts  resolute  its  lofty  dangerous  scope. 
To  us  our  gods  o'er  ocean  and  its  shores 
Kingly  dominion  and  wide  sway  have  given ; 
Were  insult  to  our  might  and  base  reproach. 
The  freedom  of  one  sea-girt  isle,  to  thee 
Honouring,  not  fearing,  'mid  our  prime  we  grant 
Transcendent  state,  and  eminence  of  power. 
Now  speed  we  of  th'  immortal  Powert  in  Heaven, 
Our  high  omniscient  Fathers,  to  demand 
If  on  the  eternal  thield  of  fate  be  graven 
Ruin  or  Conquett,  ere  to  bold  emprize 
We  gird  our  brazen  arms." — "  Of  mighty  men 
The  gods  are  mighty,  whom  the  Saxon  feart. 
The  paramount  of  men,  't  were  rath  to  tcom. 
No  calm  and  tunthine  deities  of  peace." — 

So  spoke  CaBwallon,  the  mild  faith  of  Christ 
Scoffing  with  covert  mockery ;  thus  th'  All  Wise 
The  imaginations  of  the  proud  on  earth 
Silent  endures,  till  some  brief  point  of  time 
Crumbles  the  high-built  insolence  of  years. 

"  Wilt  thou  behold  our  gods?"  fierce  Horta  cried. 
"  Then  mount  the  bark,  abroad  her  wings  are  spread, 
And  fleet  along  the  obedient  deep  she  speeds. 
Fear  not,  proud  Briton." — •*  Fear !"  Caswallon  cried ; 
All  iron  as  he  stood,  o'er  surf,  surge,  wave 
He  bounded,  hollow  rang  his  heavy  arms. 
The  bark  her  tall  side  to  the  troubled  waves 
Stoop'd  groaning ;  nor  delay'd  the  Ocean  King. 

"  Brother,  farewell !  not  singly  the  bold  wolf 
Scatters  the  mountain  herd ;  in  grim  repose 
He  rests  expectant  of  his  kindred  troop, 
Numberless  from  their  shaggy  dens  they  sweep. 
And  spacious  o'er  the  antler'd  monarch's  realm 
Spreads  the  wide  ravage  of  their  muster'd  might" 
Stem  ilorsa  bow'd  assent,  yet  paused  to  watch 
The  proud  bark  tilting  o'er  the  azure  plain. 
Stately  she  rode  her  path  of  light,  her  sails 


In  dalliance  with  the  conrteooa  winds:  bold  Mas! 
Well  may  thy  foil  heart  bound :  in  earth  and  air 
The  thunder-maned  steed,  the  eagle  throned 
In  the  pavilion  of  his  plumes,  stand  forth 
Creation's  glories ;  bat  the  noblest  shape 
That  walks  the  deep  thy  workmanahip  anMine 
Owneth,  and  starts  from  thee  to  hSt.    Vaont  thoo. 
Yet  humbly  vannt,  all  greatnene  is  finom  God. 

What  dolphin  glancing  in  hu  stiver  tputi. 
More  graceful  with  translucent  pinioQ 
The  liquid  azure  f  what  Leviathant 
Huge  heaving  on  the  thick  Norwegian 
More  lordly  than  the  white-wing'd  bark,  that  wafb 
The  Sea  King  o'er  his  empire  7  the  ftir  waves 
Rise  in  their  gamesome  turbulence,  and  pay 
Wild  homage  to  that  royal  Mariner. 

The  motion  and  the  murmur  of  tihe  deep^ 
The  rushing  of  the  silent,  solemn  sky. 
Each  in  its  deep  abytt  and  pure  ezpanea. 
Seeming  iti  tecret  mysteries  of  might. 
Its  ruling  soul  of  everlasting  change. 
To  veil  from  mortal  knowledge,  ever  pour. 
O'er  savage  ev'n  and  rude,  tumultuous  awe. 
And  exultation  of  a  pleasing  dread. 
From  dizzy  notions  of  infinity. 
Vague  sense  of  ever<during  sights  and  aoonds, 
Inactive  though  the  body,  the  free  spirit. 
Vagrant  along  the  illimitable  void. 
Perils  uncouth  and  rich  uncertainties 
Ranges  in  restless  round,  plucks  treasures  rare. 
That  gem  the  caverns  of  the  boary  deep. 
Or  bathes  with  sea-maids  in  their  crjrstai  boweis, 
Or  with  gay  creatures  and  fantastical 
Peoples  some  dreamy  land ;  such  joys  of  dd 
Lured  the  fierce  Saxon  from  hia  darksome  woods, 
To  launch  along  the  vast  and  barren  sea. 
Such  joys  through  this  long  voyage,  wean'd  brie 

while 
From  thoughts  of  war  and  war-won  empire  wide^ 
Haughty  Caswallon,  or  from  him  aaanmed 
Fierce  aspect,  and  a  battailous  character. 

T  was  midnight,  but  a  rich  unnatural  dawn 
Sheets  the  fired  Arctic  heaven ;  forth  springs  an  ani 
O'erspanning  with  a  crystal  pathway  pure 
The  starry  sky,  as  though  for  gods  to  march. 
With  show  of  heavenly  warfare  daunting  earth. 
To  that  wild  revel  of  the  northern  clouds, 
That  now  with  broad  and  bannery  light  distinct 
Stream  in  their  restless  wavings  to  and  fro, 
While  the  sea-billows  gleam  them  mellower  bark; 
Anon  like  slender  lances  bright  upstart. 
And  clash  and  cross  with  hurtle  and  with  flash. 
Tilting  their  airy  tournament — **  Brave  signs,'* 
Cried  Hengist ;  "  lo,  our  gods  their  standards  rear, 
And  with  glad  omen  of  immortal  strife 
Salute  our  high-wing'd  purpose." — '*  Yea  (retnra'd 
Caswallon)  from  mine  own  Helvellyn's  brow, 
Never  a  brighter  conflict  in  the  skies 
Taught  me  that  war  was  dear  in  Heaven :  dream  )i 
Of  tamer  faith  in  gentle  Southern  skies 
Your  smooth  and  basking  deities ;  our  North 
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Wooa  not  with  tender  haee  and  lunny  imiles 
Soft  worship,  but  emUazont  all  the  air 
With  semblance  of  celestial  ttrife,  anveila 
To  ua  of  their  empyreal  halls  the  pomp^ 
The  secret  mi^esty  of  godlike  war." 

Oh  Lord  of  Lords !  incessant  thus  assail'd 
That  pognn  with  his  frantic  railings  Thee, 
Th'  Inefiiible,  yet  worshipp'd  of  thy  power 
A  faint  and  pale  effect,  reflectifCHi  dim 
From  thy  soul-blinding  glories.    On  they  sail'd, 
Till  o'er  the  dark  deep  now  the  wintry  winds 
Swept  on  their  murky  pinions,  huge  and  high 
The  liquid  legions  of  the  main  arose ; 
Like  snow  upon  the  sable  pines,  the  foam 
Hung  hoary  on  their  tower'd  fronts ;  but  slow, 
Like  a  triumphant  warrior,  their  bold  bark 
Wore  onward,  now  upon  the  loftiest  height 
Shaking  its  streamers'  gay  defiance,  now 
With  brave  devotion  to  the  prone  abyss 
Down  rushing.    But  the  sternest  Saxon  cheek 
Put  not  to  shame  that  dauntless  lAodsman ;  be 
In  the  strong  passion  of  a  new  delight 
On  the  fierce  tumult  feasts,  and  almost  grieves. 
When  now  beneath  the  haven  rocki  embay'd, 
The  angry  waves  seem  wearying  to  repose, 
And  the  slack  sails  slow  droop  their  flagging  folds. 

Their  port  was  southward  of  that  Strait,  where 
bursts 
The  Baltic,  with  her  massy  waves  of  ice 
Encumbering  far  and  wide  the  Northern  main. 

South,  North,  and  East,  the  rapid  heralds  speed, 
Summoning  from  fen  or  forest,  moor  or  wild, 
Britain !  on  thee  to  baiiqoet,  all  who  bathe 
In  Weser.  Elbe,  or  Rhine,  their  safiron  locks, 
Hertog  and  Erie  and  King ;  the  huntsman  bold 
Of  bear,  or  bison,  o*er  the  quaking  moss, 
Or  griiq  Vikinger,  who  bat  sues  his  gods 
For  tempests,  so  upon  some  wealthy  coast 
Bursts  unforeseen  his  midnight  frigate  fierce, 
And  freights  its  greedy  hold  with  amplest  spoil 

And  now  have  Hengist  and  Caswallon  climb'd 
The  cbarioC  of  the  Oracle;  no  wheels 
Bear  that  strange  car ;  like  wind  along  the  set. 
It  glides  along  the  rapid  rein-deer's  track. 
Beauteous  those  gentle  reinnleer  arch'd  their  necki, 
And  cast  their  palmy  antlers  back,^and  spread 
Their  broad  red  nostrils  to  the  wind :  they  hear 
Old  llengist's  voice,  like  arrows  down  the  gale. 
Like  shot-Stan  through  the  welkin  start  they  forth, 
the  car  slides  light,  the  deer  bound  fleet :  they 
Dark  leagues  of  pine  and  fir,  the  filmy  light. 
Shivering  with  every  rooikxi  of  the  wind 
On  their  brown  path  lies  tremulous,  o'er  them 
Heard  through  the  dismal  foliage  hiaring  shrill. 
And  hoarser  groaning  of  the  swaying  bongfas, 
The  funeral  descant  of  the  ominous  birds. 
Around  them  the  prophetic  milk-white  steeds,* 

*  PropriuiD  fsotis,  eqooram  quoqae  pneaag is  so  anooitos 
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Their  necks  yet  virgin  of  the  taming  curb, 
With  all  their  loose  bng  glories,  arch,  and  pass 
In  solemn  silence,  and  regardless  paw 
The  unechoing  earth.    But  that  old  German,  set 
Inflexible  with  bolder  hand  to  draw 
The  veil  of  dusk  futurity,  disdains 
These  tamer  omens.    Still  the  car  slides  light. 
The  deer  bound  fleet,  they  pause  not,  save  to  quaff 
The  narrow  cruise,  to  share  their  scanty  store. 
Like  swallows  o'er  the  glassy  rivers  smooth. 
O'er  the  pellucid  lake,  with  glittering  breast 
Tet  wrinkled  with  its  rippling  waves,  they  skim  j 
The  dead  unsUrring  ocean  bears  them  on ; 
Amid  the  immortal  ice-hills  wind  they  now. 

In  restless  change,  God*8  softer  summer  works 
Glitter  and  fade;  are  bom  and  die ;  but  these, 
Endiadem'd  by  undissolving  snows, 
High  Potentates  of  winter's  drear  domain. 
Accumulate  their  everlasting  bulk, 
Eternal  and  imperishable,  stand 
Amid  Creation's  swifl  inconstant  round, 
In  majesty  of  silence  undisturb'd. 
Save  when  from  their  long  menacing  brows  they 

shake 
The  ruining  Avalanche ;  unvisited 
By  modon,  but  of  sailing  clouds,  when  sleets 
From  their  unwasting  granary  barb  their  darts, 
And  the  grim  North-wind  loads  his  rimy  wings. 
Nor  trace  of  man,  save  many  a  fathom  deep. 
Haply  dark  signs  of  some  tall  people  strange. 
That  walk'd  the  infant  earth,  may  shroud  profound 
Their  legends  inaccessible.    They  soar 
In  headlong  precipice,  or  pyramid 
linking  the  earth  and  heaven,  to  which  the  piles 
Where  those  Egyptian  despots  rot  sublime, 
Or  even  that  frantic  Babylonian  tower. 
Were  frivolous  domes  for  laughter  and  for  scorn. 

Nor  wants  sofV  interchange  of  vale,  where  simles 
White  mimicry  of  foliage  and  thin  flower. 
Feathery  and  faniike  spreads  the  leafy  ice. 
With  dropping  cup,  and  roving  tendril  loose. 
As  though  the  glassy  dews  o*er  flower  and  herb 
Their  silken  moisture  had  oongeal'd,  and  yet 
Within  that  slender  veil  their  knots  profuse 
Blossom'd  and  blush'd  with  tender  life,  the  couch 
Less  various  where  the  fabled  Zephyr  fans 
With  his  mild  wings  his  Flora's  bloomy  locks ; 
But  eolonrless  and  cold,  these  flowering  vales 
Seem  raeeter  for  decrepit  Winter's  head 
To  lie  in  numb  repose.    The  car  slides  light. 
The  deer  bound  fleet,  the  long  grey  wilderness 
Hath  something  of  a  roseate  glimmering  dim. 
And  widens  still  its  pale  expanses  when  lo 
A  light  of  azure,  wavering  to  display 
No  sights,  no  shapes  of  darkness  and  of  fear. 
Tremblingly  flash*d  the  inconstant  meteor  light. 
Showing  thin  forms,  like  virgins  of  this  earth. 
Save  that  all  signs  of  human  joy  or  grief. 
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The  flash  of  paaion.  nuile  or  tenr  had  teeni'd 
On  the  fiz'd  brightneH  of  each  dazding  cheek. 
Strange  and  nnnatural:  atataet  not  unlike 
Bjr  nature,  in  ftntaatio  mood  oongeal'd 
From  purett  mow,  the  fair  of  earth  to  ahame, 
SurpaMing  beauieoui:  hreath  of  mortal  life 
Heaved  not  their  botoms,  and  no  nmy  blood 
Tinged  their  full  veina;  yet  moved  they,  and  their 

ttepa 
Were  harmony.    But  three  of  that  bright  troops 
The  loveliest  and  the  wildebt,  stood  alooC 
Enwrapt  by  what  in  human  form  were  like 
Impulse  divine,  of  their  fine  nature  seem'd 
The  eternal  instinct    Them  no  less  snrvey'd 
Caswallon  with  the  knitted  brow  of  scorn: 
Bitter  he  spake — **  No  marvel  Saxon  souls 
Revel  in  war's  delights,  so  stem,  so  fierce 
Their  deities."    Severe  with  wrath  suppreas'd. 
As  one  ill  brooking  that  irreverent  mirth 
SooflTd  the  feign'd  lore,  himself  ne*er  dared  to  doubt, 
Answer'd  the  son  of  Woden.    "  These,  proud  Chief, 
So  snowy,  soft,  and  airy,  gentle,  these 
Are  ministers  of  destiny  and  death. 
The  viewless  Riders  of  the  battle  field ; 
When  sounds  the  rushing  of  their  sable  steeds, 
Down  sink  the  summon'd  mighty,  and  expand 
Valhalla*s  cloudy  portals ;  to  their  thrones 
They  the  triumphant  stnuigevs  lead,  and  poor 
Lavish  the  eternal  beverage  of  the  Gods. 
Mark  thou  yon  bright-hair'd  three?  and  would  thy 

soul 
Grasp  the  filmed  deeds  of  ancient  time,  or  know 
The  master  spirits  of  our  present  worid  f 
Lo  Gudur,  she  whose  deep  mysterious  soul 
Treasureth  the  past,  and  Rosta,  who  beholds 
All  acts  and  agents  of  this  living  earth ; 
She  too  is  there  before  whose  spacbus  sight 
The  years  that  have  not  been  start  up  and  live, 
Who  reads  within  the  soul  of  man  unborn 
l^e  unimagined  purpose,  of  the  sage 
Skulda  the  sagest    Ask  and  thou  shalt  know." 
— '*  I  am  not  King  of  Britain,  have  not  been ; 
Hateful  the  present  and  the  past,  my  soul 
Thirsteth  for  what  shall  be."— Then  Hengist  spake 
In  tone  of  mix'd  authority  and  prayer, 
**  Queen  of  the  Future,  Valkyr,  hear  and  speak. 
Speak  to  the  Son  of  Woden."— All  the  troop 
Instant  the  thin  bright  air  absorb'd  alone, 
Stood  Skulda  vrith  her  while  hair  waving  wide^ 
As  trembling  on  the  verge  of  palpable  being. 
Ready  to  languish  too  in  light  away. 


"O'er  Britain's  isle  doth  Woden  to  his 
Give  empire  7"    She,  but  in  no  human  tone. 
E'er  from  the  soul's  emotk>n  harsh  or  soft. 
One  glittering  rich  unvarying  lone  replied, 
-  To  thine,  but  not  to  thee  T— And,  **  I  am  thine,** 
Caswallon  shouted  loud,  and  sternly  shook 
His  visionary  sceptre.    "  Whence  the  Hm 
Fatal  to  Hengist,  and  to  Hengist's  sway  f" 
«*  Not  from  the  mountain,  Saxon,  from  the  Vale."  * 
Heaid,  heeded  not  the  Mountain  Chief  that  strain 


I 


Dire  and  Ul-boding,  or  if  heaid,  diadoin'd 
Adverse  what  prosperous  aeem'd  a  Toice  fiun  Hat 


"By  what  rich  rite."  he  cried,  "may^Brilon  O 
Win  favour  from  high  Woden  r '*-"  Not  the  bkn 
Of  steed  or  stag;  a  flower  of  estfth  most  iade; 
Blest  o'er  all  virgins  of  the  earth,  the  chaste^ 
The  beautiful,  by  Heaven  ordain'd  to  lead 
The  souls  of  valiant  men  to  the  pale  hall 
Of  the  Immortal ;  air  her  path,  and  Heaven 
Her  dwelling,  with  the  ftir  and  brave  of  earth 
Her  sole  communion  f " — **  By  my  future  thrane^ 
Proud  oflke  for  the  daughter  of  a  King! 
A  r03ral  damsel,  mine  own  blood,  shall  join 
Your  cloudy  mysteries." — A  hoe  like  joy 
O'erspread  her  (ace  and  form,  while  alow 
Into  the  air  she  brightened  indiatinct 
Even  now,  and  now  invisible.    Sad  aeem'd 
In  gloomy  converw  with  his  own  dark  mind 
Old  Hengist,  nor  despair'd  that  bold  of  aonl. 
In  pride  of  human  wisdom  to  revoke 
The  irrevocable,  what  himself  deem'd  ftte 
By  force  or  fraud  fo  master  or  elude. 

O  glorious  eminence  of  virtoona  lame. 
Glorious  from  peril !  Warrior  of  the  Vales, 
Fateeignal'd  Samor,  vaunt  not  thou  the  kve 
Of  a  blind  people,  or  weak  prince :  thy  boast 
The  sworn  unerring  hate  of  Britain'a  foe. 

So  pass'd  they  forth,  one  in  wild  joy  elale, 
Already  in  his  high  disdainful  thought 
Wielding  supremacy;  each  of  fix'd  &ie 
Nought  heeding,  but  what  fed  hia  fierce  d 


The  car  slides  light,  the  deer  boond  fleet,  nera 
Nor  star  in  all  the  haiy  heavena.    Snow,  snow, 
Above^  around,  beneath.    Unhlinded  yet. 
Drive  on  the  kingly  charioteers,  and  ahake 
The  showery  plumage  from  their  locks;  tet  falci 
The  fong  pale  plain,  the  giant  ice-hilla  sink. 
Lakes,  rivers,  seas  are  patient  of  their  apeed. 
Huge,  dim,  and  dusk  the  forest  pinea  rush  back, 
Now  pant  the  brown  deer  by  that  ooeen  bay. 

How  desolate  are  now  thy  unphmgh'd  wav«, 
Dark  Baltic!  wandering  Elbe,  thy  icy  braMt 
How  silent  of  thy  hunters !    Sleep  thou  calm 
Aimd  thy  wanton  vineyards,  Gaul !  no  more 
The  Uue^ed  Plunderers,  bridging  thy  bnad  U 
Waste  thy  inebriate  harvests*  dnaieriog  pride. 
Sing  songs  of  joy,  soft  Italy!  o'er  tbc« 
But  Alaric  and  Attila  drive  on 
Their  chariot>wheels  of  oooqoeat,  tfaii  tfaoir  pear 
In  Ru^esty  of  havoc,  in  renown 
Of  devaatatfon.  this,  the  fleroer  third 
Of  human  Furies,  scapeat  ihon ;  thenfiMe  ainf  • 
Soft  Italy;  for  fc>,  at  Hengist's  call. 
Vast  Germany  dispeoples  her  wide  realm. 
Deserts  to  silence  and  the  beasts  of  gune 
Her  long  and  soundless  forests.    Seema  tlie  KortI 
The  forge  of  Nations,  in  one  fleet  t*  ezheiHt 
Her  iron  wealth  of  warrion;  helmed  hjgh 
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The  Saeviao  with  hit^iowery  knotted  locka, 
Friuan  and  Scandinavian,  Cimbrian  rich 
In  ancient  ▼aantage  of  hia  nret,  who  ckxnb 
fhe  Alpine  mowa,  and  shook  free  Rome  with  dread. 
And  other  namelen,  nomberieH,  eweep  fiirth 
fheir  banda;  but  three  almcet  in  nation  came: 
TSe  Jate,  the  Anglian,  and  the  Saxon,  each 
Leaving  earth  bare  for  many  a  kuieaome  league^ 
Hia  wives,  hi*  children,  and  his  Gods  embarki» 
On  the  fierce  quest  of  peril  and  of  power. 


Then  forth  arose  each  Chieftain  to  salate 
The  pole-star  of  their  baJefol  galaxy, 
Prime  Architect  of  ruin :  him  who  sway'd 
Their  hot  marsodiog,  desultory  strife 
To  cool  and  steady  war&re,  of  their  limbs 
The  domineering  souL    As  each  pass*d  on 
Shook  up  the  Scald  his  harah-strung  shell,  and 
The  waMooes  of  each  nation  to  the  winds ; 
And  Hengiat  with  imperious  flattery  met 
Each  tall  and  titled  Leader:  *'  Art  thou  h6re» 
Bold  Frisian  Hermangard !  a  broader  iale 
And  foirer  than  thy  a»ire  Rhine  laves  round. 
Spreads  for  thee  her  green  valleys.    How  brook'st 

thou. 
Strong  Scandinavian  Lodbrog,  thou  the  Chief 
Of  the  renown'd  Vikinger,  while  the  waves 
So  nobly  riot  with  the  wintry  storms. 
The  tame  and  steadfast  land  f    Now  freely  leap, 
Amgrim,  akmg  thy  Suevian  forests  brown 
The  bear  and  foam-tusk'd  wild  boar ;  let  them  leap^ 
A  braver  game  is  up  on  Britain's  sborob 
O  Cerdic,  grey  in  glory,  young  in  power. 
The  Drave  ran  purple  with  thy  boyish  deeda^ 
A  darker,  redder  dye,  o*er  silver  Thames 
Shall  spread  before  thy  ancient  battie^ixe. 
Hot  0&,  the  rich-flowing  mead  hath  worn 
Tour  Jutland  cups,  beneath  the  British  helms 
Capacious  goblets  smooth  and  fiur  await 
Oflla's  carousals.    Heir  of  Cimbric  iame.t 
Froiho,  how  these,  of  late  the  Roman's  slaves. 
Will  the  race  daunt,  who  set  our  Thor  afront 
The  Roman's  Capitolian  Jove.    And  thou. 
My  gold-hair'd  brother,  are  the  British  maids. 
Or  British  warrior^  Abiaa.  the  firrt 
In  the  fierce  yeaminga  of  thy  bo3riah  aoul  f 
And  lo  the  nUghty  Anglian;  oh,  unfold 
Ocean  more  wide,  more  wealthy  reaima,  too  brieC 
Too  narrow  for  Argantyr'a  fiune,  the  round 
Of  thia  the  cboioe,  the  Sovereign  of  thine 


i» 


Thereat  a  aoond  of  datteiing  shields  arose. 
As  all  the  rocks  aroond  with  one  harsh  rift 
Had  rent  aaonder :  **  Fair  must  be  the  land. 
And  brave  the  conquest,  plenteous  the  renown. 
Where  Hengist  leads  strong  Woden's  sceptred 

But  inly  laugh'd  Caswallon,  as  he  long'd 
With  each  or  all  to  match  his  Briton  strength; 
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On  the  prophetic  Valkyr  thought,  and  glanced 
Proud  pity  on  the  legends  of  their  praise. 

Advanced  Argantyr,  his  bold  grasp  apart. 
As  peer  hia  peer,  led  Hengiat    *«ThouandI, 
Saxon,  must  have  our  compact ;  dark  1  know 
Thy  paths  of  strife,  while  my  frank  valour  loves 
The  broad  bright  sunshine;  thou  by  sleight  and  art 
Minest  thy  slow  conquest ;  I  with  naked  sword 
Affront  my  peril,  till  its  menacing  height 
Bow  to  the  dust  before  me ;  for  bold  war, 
For  noonday  battling,  tender  1  mine  arm. 
But  no  allegiance  own  to  subtle  craft; 
To  peace  Argantyr  doth  revolt  when  thou 
Array'st  stem  war  in  the  smooth  garb  of  guile." 
<*The  weak,  Argantyr,  and  the  friendless,  need 
Such  politic  skill ;  I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 
Who  skulks  a  fox  when  he  dare  prowl  a  wolf  f 
Power  charters  force ;  where  strong  Argantyr  stands 
Is  power. — And  now  aboard,  brave  Chiefs,  aboard, 
Or  the  soft  spring  o'ertakes  our  tardy  keels, 
And  with  her  slothful  breezes  smooths  the  skies." 

Wonderous  that  ocean  armament ;  in  shoals 
Ride  boat  and  bark,  innumerous  as  the  waves 
That  show  white  slender  streaks  of  foam  between 
Their  tawny  sides,  save  here  and  there  towers  up 
Some  statelier  admiral  in  lordly  height 
O'er  the  frail  oomm'oalty,  whose  limber  ribs 
Are  the  light  wicker,  cased  with  sturdy  hides 
Their  level  bottoms  smooth.!    Oh,  that  frail  Man, 
Loose-woven  frame  of  diasoluble  stufil 
Uncharter'd  from  the  boisterous  Ixense  rude 
Of  pitiless  winds  and  fierce  unfetter'd  waves, 
To  that  unshackled  libertine,  wild  Chance, 
Amenable,  ungoarantied  from  bunt 
And  inroad  of  invading  surge,  that  he. 
With  such  thin  barrier  between  life  and  death, 
Should  sit  and  skim  along  the  ocean  waste, 
Careless  as  maiden  in  a  flowery  field ; 
Valour  or  frenzy  is  it?  They  their  toil 
Ply  nimbly,  and  with  gallant  oar  chastise 
The  insurgent  billows,  their  despotic  sails 
Lords  o'er  the  wild  democracy  of  air. 


vast,  and  mann'd  with  tamer,  feebler  spirits, 
In  later  days,  against  our  Viigin  Queen, 
The  Spaniard's  mad  Armada ;  but  the  flag 
Of  Howard,  and  the  Almighty's  stormy  hand. 
Belied  their  braggart  baptism,  so  they  won 
Breve  conquest !  gnves  in  ocean's  barren  caves, 
Or  on  the  whiripool-girded  Orcadea. 

But  onward  rides  that  Ptegan  fleet:  young  Spring 
Hath  scarcely  tipc  the  leafless  woods  with  green, 
Tone's  jetty  tide  is  blanch'd  vrith  German  oars. 

Now  whither  with  that  dark-brow'd  priest  set  forth 
Old  Hengist  and  the  Briton  Mountain  Lord  t 
Is  it,  fell  Hengist,  that  Caswalion's  name 

}  rrinoai  csaa  mKz,  madsfketo  Timine  parvam 
TeiHur  in  puppim,  umtqm  indala,  javcMo, 
Veetoria  patiaoi  taaiidQiii  topar  amieat  anoaia ; 
Bie  Venalaa  atasaaala  Pado,  faaoqna  Bf iiaamn 
Navicat  oeaaoo.  LUG  AH 
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Paragon  thine  in  British  hate*  close  link'd 
By  fellowship  in  nameless  rites  accurst. 
Be  hence  more  deeply,  execrably  thine  ? 
Or,  from  weak  credence  in  such  impious  Gods, 
Urgest  thou  that  fell  sacrifice  T  Oh,  where 
The  spotlees  Virgi^  doom'd  (so  wild  the  creed) 
The  Valkyr's  airy  troop  to  join,  and  glide 
Immortal  through  Valhalla's  cloudy  halls  ? 


BOOK  IV. 


Sunk  was  the  sun,  and  up  the  eastern  heaven, 
Like  maiden  on  a  lonely  pilgrimage, 
Moved  the  meek  Star  of  Eve ;  the  wandering  air 
Breathed  odours ;  wood,  and  waveless  lake,  like  man. 
Slept,  weary  of  the  garnish  babbling  day. 

Dove  of  the  wilderness,  thy  snowy  wing 
In  slumber  droops  not;  Lilian,  thou  alone, 
'Mid  the  deep  quiet,  wakest.    Dc»t  thou  rove, 
Idolatrous  of  yon  majestic  moon, 
That  like  a  crystal-throned  queen  in  Heaven, 
Seems  with  her  present  deity  to  bush 
To  beauteous  adoration  all  the  earth  f 
Might  seem  the  solemn  silent  mountain  tops 
Stand  up  and  worship,  the  translucent  streams 
Down  the  hill  sides  glittering  cherish  the  pure  light 
Beneath  the  shadowy  foliage  o'er  them  flung 
At  intervals ;  the  lake,  so  silver  white, 
Glistens,  all  indistinct  the  snowy  swans 
Bask  in  the  radiance  cool ;  doth  Lilian  muse 
To  that  apparent  Queen  her  vesper  hymn  ? 

Nursling  of  solitude,  her  infant  couch 
Never  did  mother  watch,  within  the  grave 
She  slept  unwaking ;  scornful  turn'd  aloof 
Caswallon,  of  those  pure  instinctive  joys 
By  fathers  felt,  when  playful  infant  gmce, 
Toueh'd  with  a  feminine  soflness,  round  the  heart 
Winds  its  light  maze  of  undefined  delight. 
Contemptuous ;  ho  with  haughty  joy  beheld 
His  boy,  fair  Malwyn,  him  in  bossy  shield 
Rock'd  proudly,  him  upbome  to  mountain  steep 
Fierce  and  undaunted,  for  their  dangerous  nest 
To  battle  with  the  eagle's  clamorous  brood. 

But  she  the  while  from  human  tenderness 
Estranged,  and  gentler  feelings  that  light  up 
The  cheek  of  youth  with  rosy  joyous  smile, 
Like  a  forgotten  lute,  play'd  on  alone 
By  chance-caressing  airs,  amid  the  wild 
Beauteously  pale,  and  sadly  playful  grew, 
A  lonely  child,  by  not  one  human  heart 
Beloved,  and  loving  none ;  nor  strange,  if  learnt 
Her  native  fond  afllections  to  embrace 
Things  senseless  and  inanimate ;  she  loved 
All  How'rets  that  with  rich  embroidery  lair 
Enamel  the  green  earth,  the  odorous  thyme, 
Wild  rose,  and  roving  eglantine,  nor  spared 
To  mourn  their  fading  forms  with  childish  tears. 
Grey  birch  and  aspen  light  she  loved,  that  droop 
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Fringing  the  crystal  stream ;  the  sportive  breev 
That  wanton'd  with  her  brown  and  glosay  locks, 
The  sunbeam  chequering  the  fireah  bank.    Ere  davi 
Wandering,  and  wandering  still  at  dewy  eve. 
By  Glenderamakin'i  flower-empurpled  mo^e, 
Derwcnt'a  blue  lake,  or  Gieta*s  wildering  glen. 

^re  sound  to  her  was  human  voice,  scarce  hesid 
Spve  of  her  aged  nurse,  or  shei^erd  maid 
Soothing  the  child  with  simple  tale  or  song. 
Hence,  all  she  knew  of  earthly  hopes  and  fean. 
Life's  sins  and  sorrows;  better  known  the  voice 
Beloved  ef  lark  from  misty  morning  clond 
Blithe  carolling,  and  wild  melodious  notes 
Heard  mingling  in  the  summer  wood,  or  plaiol. 
By  moonlight,  of  the  lone  night'Warbling  bird. 
Nor  they  of  love  unconscious,  all  around 
Fearless,  familiar  they  their  descants  sweet 
Tuned  emulous.    Iler  knew  all  living  shapa 
That  tenant  wood  or  rock,  dun  roe  or  deer. 
Sunning  his  dappled  side  at  noontide  cionch'd. 
Courting  her  Ibnd  caress,  nor  fled  her  gaxe 
The  brooding  dove,  bat  murmur'd  sounds  of  joy. 

One  summer  noon,  the  silvery  birchen  shade 
Pendent  above  from  dripping  crag  her  brow 
Veil'd  from  the  fiery  sunbeam,  gems  of  spny 
Gleam'd  cool  around  with  wateiy  lainbow-lighU 
From  a  pure  streamlet  down  its  rocky  bed 
Dashing  sweet  music ;  she  on  moa^  couch 
Sate  listening  the  blithe  thruah,  whoae  aiiy  mles 
In  amorotis  contention  Echo  caught 
Responsive.    Sudden  droop'd  its  flagging  wiog 
The  timorous  bird  of  song,  and  fluttering  sought 
Sofl  refuge  in  the  maiden's  snowy  breasts 
She  o'er  the  nestling  prisoner  ibfaJing  light 
Her  careless  vest,  stood  gazing,  where,  awhile 
Dark  in  the  sun-cloud's  white,  came  fiercely  doai 
A  swooping  falcon :  at  her  sight  it  check'd ; 
Its  keen  eye  bright  with  joy,  th'  admiring  biid 
Fearfully  beauteous  floated  in  the  air, 
Its  silver  wings,  and  glossy  plumage  grey. 
Glanced  in  the  son-light    Up  the  m^^i«^«ip^ 
Smilhig  a  pale  and  terrified  delight. 
And  seem'd  for  that  loved  warbler  in  her  bfesit 
Beseeching  mercy.    'Mid  the  green-wood  sank 
Th'  obedient  bird ;  she,  joyous  at  his  flight. 
Her  bosom  half  reveal'd,  with  gentle  Kami 
Caressing  smoothed  her  captive's  ruflled  pluntt 
Anon  around  a  frighted  thankful  look 
Glancing,  what  seem'd  a  human  shape  she  saw. 
Or  more  than  human ;  stately  on  his  arm 
The  falcon  sate,  and  proudly  fiapp*d  his  winga 
She  tura'd  to  fly,  yet  fled  not,  turn'd  to  gaae, 
Yet  dared  not  raise  her  downcast  eye  ;  she  &it 
Her  warm  cheek,  why  she  knew  not.  blush,  her  hofl 
Unconscious  closer  drew  her  bosom's  Ibid. 
With  accent  mild  the  Stranger  brief  delay 
Entreated ;  she,  albeit  his  gentle  words 
Fell  indistinct  on  her  alarmed  ear. 
Listening  delay'd,  and  still  at  fall  of  eve 
DeUiy'd,  e'en  then  with  dim  reverted  eye. 
Slow  lingering  on  her  winding  homewaid  path. 
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No  more  in  pomp  of  war,  or  vaulting  steed, 
Joyeth  the  Son  of  Vortigem,  nor  feasts 
With  jocund  harpings,  and  rich-jewell'd  dames. 
Outshining  in  their  pride  the  starry  heavens. 

At  iair  the  spring-flower's  bloom,  as  graceful  droops 
The  wild  ash-spray,  as  sweet  the  mountain  bee 
Murmurs,  melodious  breathes  the  twilight  grove, 
Unheard  of  her.  unheeded,  who  erewfaile 
Visitad,  constant  as  the  morning  dew. 
Those  playmates  and  sweet  sisters  of  her  souL 
In  one  sole  image  sees  the  enamour'd  maid 
Concentrated  all  qualities  of  love, 
All  beauty,  grace,  and  majesty.    The  step 
Of  tall  stag  prancing  stately  down  the  glen. 
The  keen  bright  fierceness  of  the  eagle's  glance, 
And  aiiy  gentleness  of  timorous  roe, 
And,  more  than  all,  a  voice  more  soothing  sod 
Than  wild  bird's  carol,  or  the  murmuring  brook. 
With  eloquence  endued  and  melting  words 
So  wondrous ;  though  unheard  since  eve,  the  sounds 
Come  mingling  with  her  midnight  sleep,  and  make 
The  damask  of  her  slumbering  check  grow  warm. 

And  she  is  now  beneath  the  moonlight  rock. 
Chiding  the  rippling  waters  that  effiice 
That  image  on  its  azure  breast  distinct. 
Garb,  form,  and  feature,  Vortimer ;  though  mute. 
As  prodigal  of  fondness,  his  bright  &ce 
Looks  up  to  her  with  glance  of  tenderer  love, 
Than  wild'dove  to  its  mate  at  earliest  spring. 

Ofl  bath  that  moonlight  wax'd  and  waned,  since  last 
He  parted,  all  of  him  that  could  depart; 
Save  that  no  distance  could  remove  the  words. 
The  look,  the  touch;  that  lives  within  her  still, 
The  promise  of  return  sworn  on  her  lips. 

And  hark  it  comes,  his  steed  along  the  glen ; 
She  o'er  the  lucid  mirror  stooping,  braids 
Hasty  her  dark-brown  tresses,  bashful  smiles 
Of  virgin  vanity  flit  o'er  her  cheek. 
Tinging  its  settled  paleneos.    Now  't  is  near, 
But  ne'er  did  Vortimer  with  iron  hoof 
Bruise  the  green  flowery  sward  that  Lilian  lovea. 
A  gentle  frown  of  winning  fond  reproach 
Arch'd  her  dark  eyelash,  as  her  head  she  tum'd. 
Ah !  not  on  Vortimer.    Her  father  stood . 
Before  her,  stem  and  dark,  his  trembling  child 
Cheer'd  nor  fond  word,  nor  greeting  kiss ;  his  arm 
Clasp'd  round  her,  on  his  steed  again  he  sprung. 

And  on  through  moon-light  and  through  shade  he 
sparr'd, 
Gleam'd  like  a  meteor's  track  his  flinty  road, 
Like  some  rude  hunter  with  a  snow-white  iawn* 
His  midnight  prey.    Anon,  the  mountain  path 
'Gan  upward  wind,  the  fiery  courser  paused 
Breathless,  and  &intly  raising  her  thin  form ; 
"Oh,  whither  bear  ye  me?"  with  panting  voice, 
Murmur'd.    Caswallon  spake  unmoved,  "  to  death.** 

**  Death,  father,  death  is  comfortless  and  cold ! 
Ay  me!  when  maiden  dies,  the  smiling  mom, 
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The  wild  birds  singing  on  the  twinkling  spray, 
Wake  her  no  more ;  the  summer  wind  breathes  soft 
Waving  the  ifresh  grass  o'er  her  narrow  bed. 
Gladdening  to  all  but  her.    Senseless  and  cold 
She  lies;  while  all  she  loved,  unheard,  unseen. 
Mourn  round  her."  There  broke  off  her  faltering  voice 
Dimly,  with  farewell  glance,  she  roved  around. 
Never  before  so  beautiful  the  lake, 
Like  a  new  sky,  distinct  with  stars,  the  groves. 
Green  banks  and  shadowy  dells,  her  haunts  of  bliss. 
Smiled,  ne'er  before  so  lovely,  their  last  smile ; 
The  fountains  seem'd  to  wail,  the  twilight  mists, 
On  the  wet  leaves  were  weeping  all  for  her. 
Had  not  her  own  tears  blinded  her,  there  too 
She  surely  had  beheld  a  youthful  form. 
Wandering  the  solitary  glen.    But  loud 
The  courser  neigh'd,  down  bursting,  wood  and  rock 
Fly  backward,  the  wide  plain  its  weary  length 
Vainly  outspreads ;  and  now  't  is  midnight  deep. 
Ends  at  a  narrow  glen  their  fleet  career. 
That  narrow  glen  was  paled  with  rude  black  rocb^ 
There  sfowly  roil'd  a  brook  its  glassy  depth ; 
Now  in  the  moon-beams  white,  now  dark  in  gloom. 

She  lived,  she  breathed,  she  felt  to  her  denied 
That  sole  sad  happiness  the  wretched  know. 
Even  from  excess  of  feeling,  not  to  feel. 
Behold  her  gentle,  delicate,  and  frail, 
Where  all  around,  through  riOed  rock  and  wood, 
Grim  features  glare,  huge  helmed  forms  obscure 
People  the  living  gloom,  with  dreary  light 
Glimmering,  as  of  the  moon  from  iron  arms 
Coldly  reflected,  lovely  stands  she  there, 
Like  a  blest  Angel  'mid  th  accurst  of  Hell. 
A  voice  is  heard. — **  Lo,  mighty  Monarch,  here 
The  stream  of  sacrifice ;  to  man  alone 
Fits  the  proud  privilege  of  bloody  death 
By  shaft  or  mortal  steel ;  to  Hela's  realm. 
Unblooded,  wound  less,  must  the  maid  descend ; 
So  in  the  bright  Valhalla  shall  she  crown 
For  Woden  and  his  Peers  the  cup  of  bliss." 
Her  white  arms  round  her  father's  ragged  neck 
Winding  with  desperate  fondness,  she  'gan  pour, 
As  to  some  dear,  ihmiliar,  long-loved  heart, 
Most  eloquent  her  inarticulate  preyen. 
Is  the  dew  gleaming  on  his  cheek  ?  or  weeps 
The  savage  and  the  stem,  yet  still  her  sire  f 
But  some  rude  arm  of  one,  whose  dreadful  iiice 
She  dared  not  gaze  on,  seized  her.    Gloomy  stood. 
Folding  his  wolfskin  mantle  to  conceal 
The  shuddering  of  his  huge  and  mailed  form, 
Caswallon.    Then  again  the  voice  came  forth, 
"  Fast  wanes  the  night,  the  Gods  brook  no  delay, 
Monarch  of  Britain,  speed."    He,  at  that  name 
Shaking  all  human  from  hia  soul,  flung  back 
The  foldings  of  his  robe,  and  stood  elate, 
As  haughty  of  some  glorious  deed,  nor  knew 
Barbarian  blind  as  proud,  who  feels  no  more 
The  mercies  and  afiections  of  his  kind. 
Casts  oflf  the  image  of  God,  a  man  of  ill. 
With  all  his  nature's  earth,  witfaout  its  heaven. 

A  sound  is  in  the  silent  night  abroad, 
A  sound  of  broken  waters ;  rings  of  light 
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Float  o'er  the  dark  stream,  widening  to  the  shore.* 

And  lo,  her  re-appearing  form,  as  soft 

As  fountain  Nymph  by  weary  hunter  seen. 

In  the  lone  twilight  glen ;  the  moonlight  gleam 

Falls  tenderly  on  her  beseeching  face, 

Like  the  halo  of  expiring  Saint,  she  seems 

Lingering  to  lie  upon  the  water  top, 

As  to  e^joy  once  more  that  light  beloved ;    , 

And  tremulously  moved  her  soundless  lips 

As  syllabling  the  name  of  Vortimer; 

Then  deep  she  sank,  and  quiet  the  oold  stream. 

Unconscious  of  its  guilt,  went  eddying  on. 

And  look'd  up  lovely  to  the  gazing  moon. 

What  deepest  thoughts,  young  Vortimer,  have  place 
Within  thy  secret  breast?  thou  slowly  rideit 
By  £amont*s  alder  brink,  thy  silver  arms 
Through  the  brown  copse  with  moonshine  glittering 

dim. 
Is 't  that  late  fight  by  Thanet,  when  the  fire 
From  thine  and  Horsa's  steel,  frequent  and  red. 
Burnt  the  pate  sea-spray?  or  thy  stately  charge. 
With  show  of  British  war,  to  curb  and  check 
The  threatening  Caledonian?  or  what  bathes 
Youth's  cheek  in  bitterest  and  most  gall-like  tean{ 
Thy  &ther's  shame,  the  curse  that,  unredeemed 
By  thy  young  valour,  his  once  kingly  name 
Brands  with  the  deep-eear'd  characters  of  hate! 

Or  is  *t  that  gentle  Maid  by  Derwent  lake. 
Her  flower- wreath'd  tresses  and  her  pale  sweet  smile  ? 
How  pleasant,  after  war  and  journeying  fleet 
To  Britain's  Northern  realm,  from  Kent's  white  clifli, 
Once  more  to  see  her  early  gliding  foot 
Skimming  the  morning  dews,  to  hear  her  voice. 
As  artless,  as  melodious,  melt  on  air, 
Among  the  wood-birds'  matins  to  surprise 
Thine  own  dear  name  upon  her  bashful  lips! 

What  floatetfi  down  the  stream  a  deep  deed  white 
Amid  the  glittering  moonshine,  where  the  stream 
Runs  black  beneath  the  thicket  boughs,  still  white, 
Still  slowly  drifting,  like  a  dying  swan. 
In  snowy  beauty,  on  its  watery  Iner? 
Oh,  were  but  Lilian  here !  perchance  its  neck 
May  struggle  up,  to  the  still  waves  to  chaunt 
Its  own  soft  requiem,  the  most  gentle  breath. 
Most  fancifully,  delicately  sweet, 
That  ever  soothes  the  midnight's  dewy  calm. 

Near,  and  mora  near,  it  takes  a  human  shape  t 
Some  luckless  maiden ;  haply  her  k»ved  youth 
Awaits  her  at  the  well-known  ptaoe,  npbraida 

*  Homo  sntMB  qnem  son  hmnolanduB  obtalsrst,  io  fbotsn 
qni  ad  locam  laerifieioraai  ■eaturiebat  vivat  immergobaUir: 
qui  M  faeile  eCBaret  •nimam,  faaitum  ronaociabuit  MCordotM 
votom:  mozqtie  iodoereptam  in  Tieinuni  nemiu.  qaod  ■aeram 
eredebaot,  anipaodeataa,  intor  Dooa  traoilalaai  aflbmabant 
Quo  (aetora  erat,  at  beatan  m  credeiet,  qui  ao  inmolatiom  e 
▼ivN  «xeod«ret.   Accidit  DonDanquafn  raset  ipoos  •imili  sorts 

i  deleetna  vietimari.  Quod  qaia  faiMti  rimum  reffno  Ubanien 
•ttimabotor,  totlui  popali  maltirodo  earn  raimna  eongrato- 

'  laiioae  tam  ioaicMa  vietimaa  proaequebaatur.  Eaimvero  aio 
doAinetos  hod  oantDo  mori.  nd  Urn  illoa  qaam  m  ipaos  im- 
mortalas  ean.— OLAUS  MAGNUd,  Book  3.  cap. «. 


Her  broken  faith,  as  fond  aa  Vortimer. 

As  full  of  love.    Tis  closer  now;  he  leaps 

From  his  high  steed,  he  draw*  it  to  the  ahore. 

Scarce  time  for  fancy  or  for  fear,  the  moon 

Quench'd  her  broad  light  behind  a  ruahing  dead, 

And  utter  darkness  settled  round.     He  sate 

In  solitude,  with  that  cold  lifelesa  thing; 

He  dared  not  leave  it,  for  a  hideoua  thought 

Was  in  his  braia— "  Why  is  it  like  to  thee. 

My  Lilian!  be  it  any  one  but  thou — 

Hopelessly  cold,  irrevocably  oold : 

It  cannot  be,  and  yet 't  was  like :  her  height. 

Her  slender  waist  like  Lilian's,  and  her  hair 

As  dainty  soft,  and  trick'd  with  flowen;  'tis  shs^ 

And  I  will  kiss  her,  pardon  if  I  err. 

If  stranger  lips  round,  smooth  like  thine;  but  oh  I 

So  coldly  passive ;  when  we  parted,  thine 

Thwarted  me  with  a  struggling  baahfutncaH 

And,  won  at  length,  with  meek  surrender  swell'd. 

Wild  and  delirious  foncy !  many  a  maid 

Hath  full  round  lips,  to  trick  the  hair  with  flowen 

*T  is  common  vanity.    If  dead,  even  dead. 

So  chilly  senseless  Lilian  could  not  be 

To  Vortimer's  embrace    Oh,  bat  for  light. 

Though  dim  and  scanty  as  a  glow-wonn'a  fue, 

To  make  me  surely,  hopelessly  undone ! 

Aught  but  this  racking  ignorance.     Dawn  foiA, 

Thou  tortoise-footed  sluggard.  Mom!  one  bean, 

Thou  pitiless  cold  Moon  V* — Mom  dawn'd  not  yst 

And  pale  and  thick  remain'd  the  moonlea  sky. 

Darkness  around,  the  dead  within  his  arma. 

He  sate,  even  like  a  poison'd  man,  that  waii^ 

Yet  haunted  by  a  miserable  hope. 

The  palpable  cold  sickness  in  hia  veina, 

And  jreams  lo  live  or  die,  scarce  oarea  he  wUek, 

So  one  were  certain.    But  when  slow  the  dawn 

Unveil'd  its  filmy  light,  he  tara'd  away 

From  that  which  might  beXilian's  &ce,  and  pnyt 

Even  for  the  hateful,  dun,  uncertain  glooo. 

As  now  by  habit  the  slow-craeping  grieC 

Winding  like  ivy  round  and  roond  hia  heart 

Were  rapture,  and  not  lightly  to  be  lost. 

It  seem'd  unconsciously  his  hand  held  ap^ 

Unconsciously  declined  his  heavy  eye. 

Where  slowly  brighten'd  on  that  iifeleaa  ftoe 

The  intrusive  beauty ;  one  tresa  lay  acroas, 

O'erspreading  yet  a  thin  and  shadowy  doubt; 

Move  it  he  dare  not,  but  the  oflidous  wind 

At  length  dispersed  it    As  the  thought,  the  fear 

Were  new,  were  sudden,  like  the  lighlnnig  flesh 

That  sears  the  infant  in  its  mother's  aims. 

Smote  on  him  the  dire  certainty.    He  dasp'd 

Her  damp  dead  cheek  to  his. — **  Thua,  meet  we  to 

Lilian,  my  Lilian,  silent,  strange,  and  oold  f 

I  do  not  bid  thee  fondly  gase,  nor  ask 

Long  garrulous  welcoming. — but  speak,  bat  move ! 

Lilian ;  ne'er  thought  I,  I  should  live  to  loatfae 

Thy  gentle  presence. — Most  ungrateful  girl. 

And  I  for  thee  forsook  my  warrior  trust, 

Wss  truant  to  my  country's  cause  for  thee. 

By  the  green  Tees  my  murmuring  camp  ophraidi 

My  soft  unwarlike  absence— ay,  upbraid  ? 

Henceforth  finds  Fortune  no  where  in  this  aoul 
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en  mitery  on ;  I  laugh  at  Fate, 
m  paat  iti  wavering  malice  now. 
she  with  hollow  gauds  of  fame,  and  clang 
ibal  praise,  to  lufe  me  forth,  a  bland 
■urteous  parasite  in  her  fond  train  ? 
ng  thou  there,  my  helm,  my  broad-barred  shield 
1  yon  bank ;  my  sword,  one  duty  more, 
pe  the  smooth  turf  for  my  Lilian's  grave ; 
idal  bed,  sweet  Maid,  it  should  have  been, 
)  thou  and  Vortimer  had  met.    Thy  grave 
)e  my  field  of  fome,  my  wreath  of  pride 
)wers  the  courteous  spring  shall  lavish  there ; 
'11  have  glory  in  my  depth  of  woe— 
I  and  strange  delight  in  my  despair : 
U  the  cold  earth  must  not  part  us  yet, 
mmer  more  from  thine  eye's  dark-fringed  Uae, 
rob.  one  tremor,  though  it  be  the  last 
nft  limba— dead,  sightless,  icy  dead  !"— 

his  lost  Love,  thus  that  sad  Prince,  undream'd 

ill-bom  secret  of  her  fate,  arraign'd 

'hance  for  keen-eyed  Man's  earth-sullying  sins. 

nuthward  Gir  the  savage  fleet  bore  on. 
mborough-head  the  morning  sun  look'd  dusk 
;h  their  dim  sails ;  where  Scarborough's  naked 
foot 

back,  and  saith,  **  no  further,"  to  the  waves, 
left  and  cave  the  sullen  sea-birds  sprang, 
ing  in  air  with  dizzy  flight,  and  shriek'(f 
Ireary  fears  abroad.    The  Shepherd,  viront 
vel  Lindesay  view  the  watery  plain, 
ambling  to  the  soft  horizon's  line,   • 
ke  a  baleful  portent  from  the  heavens, 
ible  tmin  of  gloom  warp  slowly  pest 
mian  coast  (that  sceptred  woman's  realm, 
*a,  who  from  her  foir  body  slaked 
lin  of  Roman  lost  in  Roman  blood,) 
haggard,  with  distracted  faces  wan, 
ge,  fair  youth,  the  woman  and  the  child, 
leech  or  steep  diflfi  gazing  now  to  Heaven, 
n  that  ocean  army's  watery  march. 

il'elson !  if  the  unborn  soul  distinct 
he  loose  inflnity  of  space, 
ted  by  apparitions  dim 
earth's  fleeting  Present,  and  inhale 
9reta8te  of  its  mortal  passions,  thou, 
with  usurping  prow,  that  foreign  fleet 
•d  thy  Britain,  thou  didst  surely  yearn 
»rdain'd  maturity  to  force 
iripe  being,  to  foreseize  from  Fate 
3W  existence.    Oh,  the  days  must  dawn* 
Saxon  and  when  Briton,  melted  off 
d,  all  hate,  all  discord,  of  their  strength 
ilour  blent  th'  abstract  and  essence  rich, 
7ord,  one  name,  one  glory,  and  one  Go^, 
heir  bright  armoury  of  Captains,  thee 
:hosen  thunderbolt  shall  usher  forth, 
he  leagued  Nations'  frantic  grasp  to  wrest 
's  allotted  sceptre  of  the  sea. 

ighter  and  more  British  battlement, 
ender  forms  of  woman,  the  pale  dread 


Of  infants  and  decrepit  eld,  from  Thames 
To  Thanet  crown  the  pale-brow'd  clifls  of  Kent 
As  when  from  Aulis  that  immortal  fleet 
Swept  the  iEgean,  all  the  hollow  beach. 
And  eveiy  Phrygian  promontory  glow'd 
With  brazen  battle,  here  the  Morning's  Son, 
Swarth  Memnon,  here  the  invulnerable  strength 
Of  Cycnos,  here  tfie  beardless  Troilus, 
Unwounded  by  soft  Cresseide's  arrowy  eyes ; 
Here  Hector,  seeking  through  the  watery  route 
The  tali  Thessalian  prow,  vrith  fatal  thirst 
Furious  even  then,  the  nlver-footed  Queen 
To  orphan  of  her  heaven-soul'd  boy.    So  broad, 
So  brave  in  Splendour  tower*d  the  rampart  bold 
Of  British  Warriors  on  that  pallid  shore. 

On  Thanet  are  the  Sea  King  Brethren  met 
Their  greeting  in  that  fiercely  sportive  strain 
That,  elevate  with  imminent  success, 
Scoflb  at  past  ill. — -  On  Thanet's  marge  well  met 
Erie  Hoisa ;  now  meseems  our  spacious  realm 
Is  somewhat  waste  and  shrunken,  since  we  last 
View'd  its  fair  confines :  for  such  noble  guests 
And  numerous  as  attend  our  royal  nruirch, 
Our  kingdom's  harbours  show  loo  close,  our  land 
Narrow  and  brief  for  such  free  spirits'  range. 
Ill  husbandry !  our  fertile  province  wide 
To  barter  for  this  spare  and  meagre  isle. 
Horsa,  for  anchorage  and  breathing  space 
Our  weary  mariners  must  e'en  go  sue 
Their  gentle  Briton  neighbours ;  haply  they. 
Knowing  our  native  courtesy,  may  cede 
From  their  abundance  some  fair  leagues  of  earth." 

**  Ingrate  and  blind  (cried  Horsa,)  they  forswear 
Our  mild  dominion ;  to  their  King's  behest 
Rebellious,  they  proclaim  the  British  earth 
The  undivided,  indivisible  right 
Of  their  oM  British  sires,  nor  may 't  descend 
Severed  and  mutilate  to  their  British  sons. 
They  shook  not  off  the  Roman's  gentle  sway, 
To  slave  it  to  Barbarians.    Specious  terms. 
And  with  such  cogent  arguments  enforced. 
We  were  fiun  shroud  us  in  this  narrow  isle 
From  such  hot  disputants ;  a  desperate  spirit 
Was  that  old  Cesar,  who  firrt  planted  here 
The  tree  of  conquest."—**  Holds  the  King  his  faith  T 
*'0h.  thy  fair  daughter  hath  a  soft-link'd  chain 
For  the  old  royal  Lion ;  he  obeys. 
Like  a  slim  greyhound  in  a  silken  leash. 
Her  eye-won  empire.    But  there  walks  abroad 
A  youngling  of  the  brood ;  no  blood  but  mine 
Might  flesh  the  ravin  of  his  dainty  jaws. 
This  Vortimer,  this  bright-eyed,  beardless  boy. 
Ay,  front  to  fimit  I  met  him,  but  their  bands 
Rent  us  asunder,  and  my  crest-lopp'd  helm. 
My  scatter'd  blood,  pass'd  unavenged.    Now  earth  ' 
Swallow  roe  in  my  wrath,  heaven's  bolt  sear  op 
My  constant  heart,  if  I  forget  thee.  Boy, 
Nor  shear  the  gay  sprouts  of  thy  budding  fam« !" 
"A  child  their  mightiest T'—'* Scornful  Hengist,  no; 
A  manlier  spirit  rideth  the  fierce  storm. 
One  in  whom  bmvery  and  coucwteV  n\« 
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For  exceileDce :  wild  battle  wean  the  shape 
Hifl  will  ordains;  and  if  the  rebel  swervet 
He  fbrceth  it  with  his  strong  sword  to  obey 
His  high  behest,  and  take  the  &te  he  gives." 
"His  name— his  name !"— *<The  Chieftain  of  the  Vale% 
So  Boands  his  title." — ^Then  a  bitter  groan, 
Twere  hard  to  tell  from  what  bad  passion,  hate 
Or  dread,  or  hideous  hope,  from  Hengist's  breast 
Burst  forth ;  with  his  mailed  hand  he  clasp'd  hia  head, 
As  though  to  mould  the  discord  of  his  thoughts 
To  one  strong  mass ;  then,  as  the  birth  were  ripe, 
A  light  and  laughing  carelessness  relax'd 
Those  knitted  furrows,  seem'd  his  eager  soul 
*  Closp'd  the  dim  future  with  a  wanton  joy. 

But  on  the  mainland,  in  sad  council,  meet 
The  Baronage  of  Britain,  timorous  hearts 
In  hollow  unsubstantial  valour  trick'd. 
While  those  who  dare  show  fea^ear  undisguised. 
Their  first  fierce  rush  of  courage  pa«*d,  like  flame 
The  mountain  heath  devouring,  with  fleet  blase. 
But  transitory ;  they  of  generous  thoughts. 
Of  appetites  whose  sole  rich  draught  is  &me. 
Wanting  the  steadfast  fuel,  the  strong  wind 
Wanting  of  love  devotional,  heartdeep 
To  their  own  native  land,  that  passion  proud 
That  is  all  passions,  that  hath  breath  to  &n 
To  a  broad  light  beyond  the  noon^lay  Sun 
The  waning  embers  of  fitint  zeal ;  they  hence 
Powerful,  but  now  vnth  gallant  charge  to  sweep 
From  Kent's  lair  Valleys  Uorsa's  Saxon  train. 
Downcast  in  mien  and  mind,  with  prospect  sad 
Now  count  that  countless  navy's  gathering  sails. 

Not  now  the  nptore  and  the  restlessness. 
The  riding  and  the  racing,  bunt  and  shock. 
And  sudden  triumph,  or  as  sudden  death ; 
Now  long,  long  wasting  of  the  limbs  and  lift. 
The  circumspect  cold  strife,  drear  march,  damp  watch, 
Forepining  day,  and  vigilant  sleepless  night. 
Eternal  and  interminable  war. 
Before  them  spreads  its  comfortless  wide  tract. 
Gone  all  soft  joys,  all  courtly  luxuries  gone: 
The  languor  of  the  bath,  the  harp,  the  song 
By  twilight  in  the  lady's  sleepless  porch. 
The  loitering  in  the  sunny  colonnade. 
The  circus,  and  the  theatre,  the  feast 
Usurping  the  mild  midnight's  solemn  hours; 
From  holier  hearts,  the  chapel  and  the  prayer. 
The  matins,  and  melodious  vesper  hymn. 
The  bridal  with  its  gay  and  jocund  rout. 
The  bapUsm  with  its  revel,  gone— all  gone. 
The  burial  on  cold  battle  field,  unhymn'd, 
Unmoum'd,  untomb'd ;  nor  taper,  tear,  nor  rite  s 
Gentle  commercing  between  God  and  man 
Broke  ofl;  save  hasty  prayer  ere  battle  mora, 
Cold  orison  upon  the  midnight  watch. 

Sole  pillar  of  the  quaking  temple,  firm. 
Inflexible,  on  the  foundation  deep 
Of  his  broad  spirit,  Samor  bears  the  weight 
Of  imminent  danger,  and  his  magic  voice 
With  shame,  with  praise,  with  soothing,  and  with  SGom, 


Scatters  the  languid  mist,  that  wrealbea  their  sooin 
And  from  their  Uanch'd  cheeks  drivea  the  mbm 
dismay. 

What  ho!  a  trumpet  from  the  Thanet  shore. 
Truce  for  the  Saxon's  emboeaage ;  hia  hand 
Outholding  the  white  wand  of  peace,  comes  on 
Old  Cerdic,  and  before  the  assemblage  proud 
Speaks  frank  and  bold  that  grey  Plenipotent 

**  Britons,  roost  strange  *t  will  aoiind,  while  oorvia 
fleet 
AflSrmts  your  pale  clifli  with  fierce  ahow  of  war. 
Yet  would  we  peace  with  Britain.    Deem  not  tbi^ 
In  the  blown  arrogance  of  brief  eaccesa. 
The  hard-wrung  cowering  of  &int  fear;  look  reond 
Tour  own  brief  camp,  then  gaze  abroad,  ounsib 
Outnumber  your  thin  helms,  and  that  pale  fear 
Is  not  &miliar  with  our  German  aoula 
This  know  ye  further,  what  we  Saxons  dare. 
That  dare  we  nobly,  openly.    Far  south 
A  rich  and  wanton  land  its  champaign  green 
Spreads  to  the  sun,  there  all  the  basking  hills 
Glow  with  the  red  wine,  there  the  freah  air  flosb 
So  fragrant,  that  'tis  pleasure  but  to  breathe. 
Aye  one  blue  summer  in  the  cloodlees  skies; 
And  our  old  Bards  have  legenda,  how  of  yore 
From  that  soft  land  bright  eaglee,  fledged  with  gdd 
Danube  or  Rhine  o'erflew,  their  Casan  fired 
Our  holy  groves  with  insolent  flumfta,  and  girt 
Our  fierce  free  foresters  with  slavish  chains, 
That  scarce  bold  Herman  rent  their  massive  linfe 
Not  to  despoil  a  mild  and  gentle  isle. 
For  full  fierce  vengeance  on  Imperial  Rome 
Pours  forth  embattled  Germany.    Then  hear 
Breve  islanders !  our  Saxon  terma  of  peace : 
For  this  fair  province,  oun  by  royal  boon 
Of  your  King  Vortigere  give  plenteoua  goM ; 
And  with  it  take  the  gift,  that  deepest  wrings 
Our  German  souls  to  part  with,  our  revenge. 
With  most  unwonted  patience  will  we  b«sr 
Erie  Horse's  camp  with  fierce  assault  o'erborne. 
And  British  wolves  full-gorged  with  Saxon  gon. 
Then  not  as  foes,  but  friends,  we  disembark 
Our  sea-wom  crews,  ourselves,  the  Chieft  of 
In  solemn  festival  to  your  high  Lords, 
Pledge  on  the  compact  our  unwavering  ftidu 
But  if  ye  still  with  lavish  thirat  pursae 
War's  crimson  goblets,  freely  let  them  flow. 
If  the  fierce  pestime  of  the  fire  and  swoid 
Be  jocund  to  ye,  ho,  let  slip  the  game. 
Tour  city  walls  are  not  so  airy  high. 
But  our  fleet  fbmes  may  climb  their 
And  revel  on  their  pinnaclea  of  pride ; 
Tour  breastplates  not  so  adamantine  pR»C 
But  our  keen  falchions  to  your  hearts  may  find 
A  direful  passage.   And  not  we  alone, 
Caswallon,  at  our  call,  o'er  the  wide  North 
Wakes  the  hoarse  music  of  his  roshing  can. 
Then  choose  your  bride,  oh  Britono,  lo.  each  eooili' 
Tour  arms  with  rival  beautiea,  Peace  and  War."    ^ 

Thus  half  in  courtesy,  defiant  halC 
To  wait  their  answer  he  withdrew.    Cre  died       I 
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His  Toice,  ere  from  a  angle  lip  aannt 
Had  pared,  Samor  zow,  aod  cried  aloud — 

**  Britons   oh  Britons !  hinds  fear  fiiwning  wol  vesy 
The  peasant  flies  the  snake  that  smoothly  coils 
Round  his  numb  foot  its  gay  enamelled  rings ; 
I  dread  a  peaceful  Saxon.    T  is  too  rare, 
Prodigious,  and  unnatural,  like  a  star 
Seen  in  the  noon-day.  Was 't  for  this,  for  this 
Round  Vortigern*s  tame  soul  that  proud-ey*d  Queen 
Wound  her  voluptuous  trammek  7  did  the  meek. 
The  hermit  Constans,  bleed  for  this  ?  Oh,  Peace 
Is  like  the  rain  from  heaven,  the  clouds  must  bunt 
Ere  earth  smile  lovely  v^'ith  its  lucid  dews. 
Peace  must  be  won  by  war,  swords,  swords  alone 
Work  the  strong  treaty.    Shall  our  slaves,  that  sold 
Their  blood,  their  lives  unto  us  for  base  hire. 
On  our  fair  provinces  set  now  their  price  7 
Nor  feast,  nor  metal  give  we,  but  cold  steel ! 
Give  gold !  as  wisely  might  the  miser  lead 
The  robber  to  his  treasury,  and  then  cry, 
'*Go  hence,  and  plunder;"  't  were  to  tempt,  to  bribe 
The  undream'd  peijury,  and  spread  a  lure, 
To  bring  the  parted  spoiler  swiftly  back. 
Outnumber  us!  and  are  we  sunk  so  k>w 
To  count  our  valour  by  our  helmet  crests  7— 
Oh,  every  soul  that  k>ves  his  native  land. 
It  is  a  legion ;  where  the  fire  shall  lear 
The  hydra  heads  of  liberty  7    Our  earth 
Shall  bunt  to  bearing  of  as  boon  a  crop 
Of  sworded  soldien,  as  of  bladed  grass. 
And  all  our  hills  branch  out  in  groves  of  steeL 
So  thought  our  fathers,  so  they  bravely  strove 
For  the  bleak  freedom  of  their  steamy  moon. 
Their  black  oak's  fruitage  coarse,  and  rites  uncouth 
Of  Druid,  by  the  beal-fire's  lurid  flame. 
But  we,  less  droesy  beings,  filtered  oflT 
Our  natures  rude  and  gross,  create  anew 
Souls  of  fine  wanti  and  delicate  desires, 
Rich  in  the  fair  civilities  of  life, 
£ndued  with  lensitiveneas  keen  and  clear 
Of  earth's  best  |deasures,  shall  we  tamely  yield 
Our  beauteous  Britain,  our  own  pleasant  isle. 
To  dreary-soul'd  Barbarians  7   T  is  not  now 
Merely  to  'scape  the  heaven-branded  name  of  slaves. 
For  license  to  breathe  where  we  choose,  and  wield 
At  our  own  wayward  will  unfetter'd  limbs. 
Oh.  if  we  fail,  free  Christians  must  sink  down 
To  Heathen  slaves,  our  gilded  palace  roofs 
Shout  the  loose  riot  of  new  Lords,  our  wives 
Be  like  base  plunder,  vilely  bought  and  sold ; 
Wone  shame !  worse  sin !  the  murky  Heathen  groves 
O'er  our  fallen  Churches  their  pale  gloom  advance ; 
Our  holy  air  go  hot  and  reeking  up 
With  impious  incense  to  blood  beveraged  Gods ! 
The  deep  damnation  of  a  Pagan  creed 
Rot  in  our  children's  souls !    Then  be  otir  peace 
Not  hasty,  as  of  timorous  souls  that  snatch 
At  every  feeble  reed,  but  stoop  we  to  it 
As  with  a  conqueror's  pride,  with  steel-gloved  hand 
Seal  our  stem  treaty.    So  if  they  depart. 
And  with  their  spread  sails  hunt  their  mad  emprize; 
But  while  one  prow  dash  menace  on  our  shore, 
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Our  earth  be  patient  of  one  armed  hoof. 
Tame  treaty,  temporizing  truce,  avaunt! 
The  foreign  banner  that  usurps  our  winds. 
Be  it  a  foe,  strange  steel  that  doth  divert 
One  ray  of  sunlight  from  our  shores,  be  that 
The  scope  and  centre  of  all  British  swords. 
So  build  we  up  our  peace  on  the  strong  rock 
Of  breve  defiance,  cement  it  with  scorn. 
Set  bright-arm'd  Valour  in  ite  jealous  porch. 
Bold  warden ;  from  our  own  intrinsic  strength 
Not  from  the  mercy  of  our  fi>es,  be  free." — 

Oh  the  soul's  fire,  of  that  swift  element 
Th'  intensest,  broadest  spreads  and  nimblest  moanti^ 
With  flaky  fierce  contagion ;  it  hath  caught 
In  that  Baronial  conclave,  it  hath  blazed. 
But  then  rose  Elidure,  with  bashful  mien. 
Into  himself  half  shrinking ;  from  his  lips 
The  dewy  words  dropt,  delicate  and  round, 
And  crept  into  the  chamben  of  the  soul, 
Dke  the  bee's  liquid  honey : — '*And  thou  too, 
Enaroour'd  of  this  gaudy  murderer.  War! 
Samor,  in  hunger's  meagre  hour  who  scorns 
A  fair-skinn'd  fruit,  because  its  inward  pulp 
May  be  or  black  or  hollow  7  this  bland  Peace 
May  be  a  rich-robed  evil ;  war,  stem  war. 
Wean  manifest  its  hideousness,  and  bares 
Deformities  the  Sun  shrinks  to  behold. 
Because  'tis  in  the  wanton  roll  of  chance 
That  he  may  die,  who  desperately  leaps 
Into  the  pit,  with  mad  untimely  arms 
To  clasp  annihilation  7  Were  no  path 
But  through  the  grim  and  haunted  wilds  of  strife,  , 
To  the  mild  shrine  of  peace,  maids  would  not  wear 
Their  bridal  chaplets  with  more  joy.  than  I  ' 

Th'  oppressive  morion :  then  th'  old  vaunt  were  wise. 
To  live  in  freedom,  or  for  freedom  die. 
Then  would  I  too  dissemble,  with  vain  boast 
Our  island's  weakness ;  wear  an  iron  front. 
Though  all  within  were  silken,  soft,  and  smooth. 
For  what  are  we,  slight  sunshine  birds,  thin  plumed 
For  dalliance  with  the  mild,  luxurious  ain! 
To  grapple  with  these  vultures,  whose  broad  vans. 
Strung  with  their  icy  tempesta,  but  with  wind 
Of  their  forth  rushing  down  would  swoop  us  7  Then, 
Then,  Samor,  eminent  in  strength  and  power, 
It  were  most  proud  for  thee  alone  to  break 
The  hot  assault,  with  single  arm  t'  arrest 
The  driving  ruin — ^ruin,  ah !  too  sure. 
Oh,  't  were  most  proud ;  to  us  sad  comfort ;  sunk. 
Amerced  of  all  our  fair,  smooth  sliding  houn, 
Our  rich  abodes  the  wandering  war-flame's  feast 
Samor,  our  fathen  fear'd  not  death ;  cast  ofiT 
Most  careless  their  coane  lives:  with  nought  to  lose 
They  fear'd  no  loss ;  our  breathing  is  too  rich. 
Too  precious  this  our  sensitive  warm  mould, 
Its  joyances,  affections,  hopes,  desires. 
For  such  light  venture.    Oh.  then,  be  we  not 
Most  wretched  from  the  fear  of  wretchedness ! 
If  war  must  be.  in  God's  name  let  war  be : 
But,  oh,  with  clinging  hand,  with  lingering  love. 
Clasp  we  our  mistress.  Peace.    Gold  !  what  is  gold 
My  fair  and  wealthy  palace  set  to  sale, 
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Cast  roe  a  beggar  to  the  elemeDts'  Boorn ; 

But  leave  me  peace,  oh,  leave  roy  country  peace, 

And  I  will  call  it  mercy,  bounty,  love!"— 

So  spake  he,  with  vain  show  of  public  zeal 
Bla»>ning  his  weak  inlefnt ;  and  so  prevoil'd 
His  loose  and  languid  eloquence.    Each  rent 
The  golden  frontlet  from  his  helm,  cost  down 
His  breastplate's  golden  scales,  in  contest  free 
Prodigal  rivols  at  rich  price  to  buy 
That  baleful  merchandize,  their  country's  shame. 

Oh,  where  the  royal  Brethren  now  f  the  pride 
Serene  of  Emrys  ?  where.thy  Dragon  crest. 
Prince  Utherf  for  thy  voice,  young  Vortimerl 
Seal,  Samor,  thy  prophetic  lips;  in  vain 
The  trumpet  of  thy  warning  shouts  abroad. 
Will  the  winds  hear  thee?  will  the  rocks  obey? 
Or  hearts  than  wind  more  light,  than  rocks  more  cold? 

Grey  Cerdic  hath  their  ioint  award ;  they  part 
Jocund,  and  light  of  hope ;  but  Samor  grosp'd 
The  hand  of  Elidure  —"My  childhood's  friend,] 
I  sue  thee  by  all  joys  we  two  have  shared ; 
Our  interchange  of  souls,  communion  free 
Of  every  thought  and  motion  of  our  hearts. 
Our  infant  pastimes,  and  our  graver  joys. 
Go  not  thou  to  this  feast"—"  Doth  Samor  gof 
••  Britain  must  have  no  danger,  gentle  friend, 
That  Saroer  shares  not;  thou  art  noted  well 
To  hate  the  riotous  and  brawling  feast 
With  thy  fond  bride,  thy  Evelene,  await 
Silent  the  knowledge  whether  thou  or  I 
Have  err'd  in  this  day's  council."—-  No,  best  fiiend. 
Samor  n^ost  have  no  danger  Elidure 
Shares  not    Oh,  why  this  cold  and  gloomy  dread  ? 
In  the  deep  centre  of  our  isle  be  held 
This  dreaded  banquet    Samor,  ne'er  thought  I, 
While  my  mild  blood  ran  constant,  thine  would  flog. 
And  curdle  with  the  pallid  frost  of  fear.'* 

'Tis  famed,  that  then,  albeit  amid  the  rush 
Of  clamorous  joy  unmark'd  in  drearier  days, 
Remember'd  sign&on  earth,  and  signs  in  heaven, 
With  loud  and  solemn  interdict  arraign'd 
That  hasty  treaty ;  maniacs  kindled  up 
With  horrible  intelligence  the  pits 
Of  their  deep  hollow  eyes,  and  meaning  strange 
Gave  order  to  their  wandering  utterance :  stream'd 
Amid  the  dusky  woods  brood  sheeted  flames ; 
The  blue  flres  on  the  fen  at  noon-day  danced 
Their  wovering  morrice,  and  the  bold-eyed  wolves 
Howl'd  on  the  sun.    Life  ominous  and  uncouth 
Seized  upon  ancient  and  forgotten  things; 
The  Cromlechs  rock'd,  the  Druid  circles  wept 
Cold  ruddy  dews;  as  of  that  neighbouring  feast 
Conscious,  the  tall  Stone  Henge  did  shrilly  shriek 
As  with  a  whiriwind,  though  no  cloud  was  moved 
In  the  still  skies.    A  wailing,  as  of  harps, 
Sod  with  no  mortal  sorrow,  sail'd  abroad 
Through  the  black  oaks  of  Mona.    Old  deep  graves 
Were  restless,  and  arm'd  bones  of  buried  men 
Lay  clattering  in  their  stony  cells.    T  was  faith, 
W  lite  women  upon  sable  steeds  were  seen 
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In  fleet  career  'neath  the  rank  air;  the  muk 
Gave  up  no  echo  to  their  noMeleoa  fieet. 
And  on  them  look'd  the  moon  with  leproos  light 
Prodigious ;  haply  like  those  slender  shapes 
In  the  ice  desert  by  Coswallon  eeen. 
From  Mona  to  the  snowy  Dover  cUffi^ 
From  Skiddaw  to  St  Michael's  viaion'd  mount 
Unknown  from  heaven  or  earth,  or  nether  pit 
Unknown  or  from  the  living  or  the  dead. 
From  being  of  this  world,  or  nature  higher, 
PasB'd  one  long  shriek,  whereat  old  Merlin  leap'd 
From  his  hoor  haunt  by  Snowdon.  and  in  dusk 
And  dreary  descant  mutter'd  all  abroad 
What  the  thin  air  grew  cold  and  dim  to  hear. 

T  is  said,  rude  portents  in  the  charch  of  God. 
With  insolent  noises,  brake  the  holy  calm. 
The  grey  owl  hooted  at  the  noontide  chaont 
The  young  owl  clomour'd'at  the  matin  soog, 
The  pies  and  ravens,  from  the  steeple  top. 
To  the  priest's  Benedicite  moan'd  back 
A  sullen  hoarse  Amen,  and  obecene  bats 
Around  the  altar  condlettickB  did  flap 
Their  leathern  wings.    Yea,  from  his  stridcen  kie 
The  white-stoled  Bishop  to  the  earth  let  &11 
The  consecrated  chalice ;  the  holy  wine 
(Ineffiible  ifflowed  on  the  pavement  stone. 
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Swan  of  the  Ocean,  on  thy  throne  of  waves 
Exultant  dost  thou  sit,  thy  mantling  plumes 
Ruffled  with  joy,  thy  pride  of  neck  elate. 
To  hail  fair  peace,  like  Angel  visitant. 
Descending,  amid  joy  of  earth  and  heavMt 
To  bless  thy  foir  abode.    The  laughing  skies 
Look  bright,  oh,  Britain!  on  thy  hour  of  blisB. 
In  sunshine  fiiir  the  blithe  and  bounteous  May 
O'er  hill  and  vale  goes  dancing ;  blooming  flowen 
Under  her  wanton  feet  their  dewy  bells 
Shake  joyous ;  clouds  of  fragrance  round  her  flotf. 
City  to  city  cries,  and  town  to  town 
Wafting  glad  tidings:  wide  their  flower-hung  gales 
Throw  back  the  churches,  resonant  with  pomp 
Of  priests  and  people,  to  tho  Lord  their  prayen 
Pouring,  the  richest  incense  of  pure  hearts. 
With  garland  and  with  song  the  maids  go  forth. 
And  mingle  with  the  iron  ranks  of  war 
Their  forms  of  melting  softness ;  gentle  gales 
Blow  music  o'er  the  festal  land,  from  harp 
And  merry  rebeck,  till  the  floating  air 
Seem  harmony ;  still  all  fierce  sounds  of  war; 
No  breath  within  the  clarion's  brazen  throat ; 
Soft  slumber  in  the  wareteed's  drooping  mono. 

Not  in  the  palace  proud,  or  gorgeous  hall. 
The  banqueting  of  Peace ;  on  Ambri  plain 
Glitter  the  white  pavilions  to  the  sun. 
Their  snowy  pomp  unfolding;  there  the  land 
Pours  its  rejoicing  multitudes  to  gaze, 
Briton  and  Saxon,  in  mitfestic  leogue, 
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MingUog  their  •traaming  bumen*  bUaon'd  wavM. 
Blithe  as  a  Tirgin  bridal,  rich  and  proud 
Afl  goigeoua  triumph  for  fair  kingdom  won. 
Flows  forth  the  festal  train ;  with  aims  elate 
The  mothers  bear  their  infants  to  behold 
That  Hengist,  whose  harsh  name  erewhile  their  cheeks 
Blanch'd  to  cold  paleness ;  they  their  IttUe  hands 
Clap,  smiling,  half  delighted,  half  in  dread. 
Upon  that  hated  head,  from  virgin  hands, 
Rain  showers  of  bloom ;  beneath  those  hated  foet 
Is  strewn  a  floweiy  pavement ;  harp  and  voice 
Hymn  blessings  on  the  Saxon,  late  denounced 
Th'  implacable,  inexorable  foe. 

Lordly  they  paas'd  and  lofty;  other  land 
Save  Britain,  of  such  mighty  despots  proud. 
Had  made  a  boast  of  slavery ;  giant  men 
In  soul  as  body.    Not  the  Goth  more  dreod. 
Tall  Alaric  who  through  imperial  Rome 
March'd  conqueror,  nor  that  later  Orient  chief) 
Turban'd  Mohammed,  who  o*er  faU'n  Byzance 
His  moony  ensign  planted :  they,  unarm'd, 
Tet  terrible,  went  haughty  on,  of  power 
A  world  to  vanquish,  not  one  narrow  isle. 

The  hollow  vault  of  heaven  is  rent  with  shouts. 
Wild  din  and  hurry  of  tumultuous  joy 
Waves  the  wide  throng,  for  lo,  in  perfect  strength. 
Consummate  height  of  manhood,  but  the  glow, 
The  purple  grace  of  youth,  th'  ambrosial  hue 
Of  life's  fresh  morning,  on  his  glossy  hair. 
His  smooth  and  flushing  features,  &imor  comes. 
His  name  is  on  the  lisping  infant's  lips. 
Floats  on  the  maiden's  song ;  him  warrior  men 
Hail  with  proud  crest  elate ;  him  present,  deem 
Peace  timorous  mercy  on  the  invading  foe. 
Around  the  Kings  of  Britain,  some  her  shame, 
Downy  and  silken  widi  luxurious  ease. 
Others  mora  hardy,  in  whose  valiant  looks 
Were  freedom  and  command :  of  princely  stem 
Alone  were  absent  the  forsaken  King 
And  his  sad  Son,  and  those  twin  royal  jrooths, 
Emrys  and  Uther ;  nor  the  Mountain  Lord, 
With  that  young  eaglet  of  his  race,  deign  share 
The  gaudy  luxaries  of  peace ;  save  these. 
All  Britain's  raliance.  princedom,  and  renown 
Maroh'd  jubilant,  with  symphony  and  song. 

Noon ;  from  his  high  empyreal  throne  the  Sua 
Floods  with  broad  light  the  living  plain ;  more  rich 
Ne'er  blazed  his  summer  couch,  when  sea  and  sky, 
In  royal  pomp  of  cloudy  purple  and  gold. 
Curtain  his  western  chamben,  breathing  men 
Gorgeous  and  numberiess  as  those  bright  waves 
Fla^,  in  their  motion,  the  quick  light;  aloof 
The  banqueters,  like  Gods  at  nectar  feast, 
St  sumptuous  and  pavilion  d ;  all  glad  tones 
From  trembling  string,  or  ravishing  breath  or  voice, 
In  clouds  of  harmony  melt  up  to  Heaven ; 
O'erw  helming  splendour  all  of  sight  and  sound. 
One  rich  oppression  of  eye,  ear,  and  mind. 

Midnight,  in  darkness  heavy,  thick,  and  chill ; 
In  silence  rigid,  deep  and  breathleas,  stands 


On  the  wide  plain  one  lonely  man.  Wan  light. 
From  dim  decajring  firebrand  in  his  grasp. 
Feebly,  with  gleam  inconstant,  shows  his  mien 
Hopeless,  too  haughty  to  despair:  His  eye. 
As  jealous  of  dark  foe,  goes  wandering  round : 
Yet  seems  he  one  more  fear'd  than  fearing ;  rent 
His  robes*  rich  splendour ;  and  his  ponderous  arm. 
With  its  wild  weapon  wearily  declined. 
Bean  token  of  rude  strife— though  rude,  though  fierce. 
By  thy  brow's  pride,  thou  sad  and  stately  Man ! 
No  faint  inglorious  craven  hast  thou  shrunk. 
In  dread  of  death,  or  avarice  base  of  blood. 

At  that  dead  hour,  in  Cesar's  city*  gates 
The  Briton  wives  and  mothers  sate ;  at  eve 
They  from  the  plain  had  homeward  tum'd,  to  rock 
Their  infants'  rosy  sleep,  or  trim  the  couch 
For  him  beloved  and  loving;  some,  from  joy 
Sleepless,  sate  watching  the  grey  shadows  fall. 
In  luxury  of  impatience ;  slumbering  some. 
From  weariness  of  pleasure,  in  light  dreams 
Lived  o'er  again  the  morning's  jocund  hours. 

Tliat  hour,  one  horn  with  long  and  solemn  blast 
Went  wailing  up  the  heavens;  less  shrill,  less  drear^ 
Blew  through  the  fetal  Roncesvalles  pass. 
In  after  times,  Roland's  deep  bugle,  heard 
Dolorous,  so  poets  feign,  on  Paris'  wall. 
Tlie  air  seem'd  shivering  where  the  knell  poss'd  on. 
As  with  a  cold  wind  shudder'd  the  thick  trees. 

But  those  fond  women  hafl  that  braxen  sound, 
Joy's  harbinger,  sweet  signal  of  return : 
As  the  fond  maid  her  lover's  moonlight  lute. 
They  drink  in  its  dire  harshness,  busy  round 
Gazing,  if  aught  neglected,  careless  aught 
Belie  the  welcome,  or  to  wakening  child 
Smile  the  glad  tidings,  or  along  the  walls 
People  the  dim  air  with  the  forms  they  love. 
Oh,  fond  of  fency !  credufous  of  hope ! 
Ye  hear  but  pleasure  in  that  horn ;  but  see. 
In  the  dim  tumult  of  yon  moving  lights. 
Swift  homeward  hurrying.    Now  the  slow  delay 
Is  but  a  lengthen'd  rapture :  steps  are  heard. 
And  figures  indistinct  are  in  the  gloom 
Advancing ;  yet  no  festal  pomp  proclaim'd 
By  music's  merry  breath,  but  mute  and  slow. 
As  from  dark  funeral— haply  wearied  all 
With  the  long  revel  day.    But  ye  'gin  trace 
Some  well-known  gesture,  dear  familiar  step. 
Each  boastful  of  her  lover's  speedier  pace. 
Saxon  the  first,  how  wearily  slow  they  poss! 
Still  are  they  Saxon,  Saxon  still,  the  last 
Saxon ;  in  wonder  they,  nor  yet  in  fear. 
Question  the  dark  air  with  their  searching  eyes. 
Incredulous  arraign  the  deepening  gloom. 
That  with  an  envious  melancholy  shroud 
Palls  the  long-look'd  for»  late-returning.    Them, 
Ah,  deeper  darkness  coven ;  to  their  homes 
Never  more  to  return!  Lo,  all  at  once 
The  bloody  knives,  home  boastful,  their  red  light 
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Flash  martheroiM ;  known  is  all  ere  aught  is  fear'd. 

And  yet  are  there  unladed  on  their  brows 

The  garlands  that  ye  fondly  wove,  the  air 

Not  silent  of  your  blessings.    From  these  walla, 

At  mom,  three  hundred  breathing  valiant  men 

Went  proudly  forth— in  solitary  life 

Moves  o'er  the  plain  that  one  majestic  shape, 

Like  Spirit  of  Vengeance  o'er  some  ghastly  land 

That  sooff*d  erewhile,  in  high  portentous  guilt 

The  slumbering  of  God's  wrath  now  blasted  lies. 

Infecting  with  the  ashes  of  its  wreck 

The  late  chastising  heavens.    So  lone,  so  dark. 

But  pale  with  human  sorrows  at  his  heart. 

The  King  of  that  Bright  City  in  the  Vales, 

Walk/i  the  waste  gloom ;  around  him  the  cold  winds 

Speak  voices  from  the  dead,  and  oft  he  turns. 

Brandishing  defiance  on  the  air,  and  smites 

Some  seeming  Saxon  with  his  smouldering  brand. 

Now  rests  he  in  that  old  mysterious  ring, 
The  dateless  and  the  numberless  Stonehenge, 
That  is,  and  hath  been,  whence  or  how,  none  knows. 
But  even  the  Master  Druid  with  slow  dread 
Its  dangerous  precincts  trod,  though  noontide  bright 
Revell'd  in  the  rich  heavens,  and  holiest  harps 
Purified  the  calm  air:  rose  like  the  wreck 
Of  some  old  worid  the  shadowy  temple  huge. 
Shapeless  magnificence !  here  souls  profane 
Deem'd  rites  so  potent  held  as  made  the  oaks 
Stand  still  and  motionless  'mid  the  wild  storm. 
And  with  a  light,  nor  of  the  stars  nor  moon. 
Sheeted  the  midnight  heavens :  deem'd  some,  more 

sage,     . 
Th*  Invisible  his  cloudy  presence  here 
Embodied,  and  with  wisdom  heavenly  and  high 
Full  feasted  the  tranced  soul ;  all  the  dire  place 
Fled,  fearing  more,  unknowing  what  they  fear'd. 

Amid  those  stony  giants  that  uptower 
In  mossy  darkness,  or  in  the  wind's  rush 
Seem  swaying  on  their  dizzy  balance,  stands. 
If  virtue  of  aught  earthly  may  feel  awe, 
Awe^Btruck  the  Christian;  now  his  calmer  soul 
Hod  time  for  grief,  for  memory,  o'er  him  flows 
Deep-lulling  quiet;  here  the  light  and  gay 
Had  felt  a  motion  on  their  lips  like  prayer; 
Nor  marvel  then  that  holy  thoughts  oppress'd 
With  a  full  ecstasy  the  Christian  soul. 

**  Merciful !  by  whose  will  mine  arm  hath  poved 
With  the  strewn  corpses  of  my  murtherous  foes 
A  dismal  passage,  while  around  me  Death 
Mow'd  Britain  with  his  secret  scythe !  oh  God, 
I  thank  thee,  if  I  die,  a  warrior's  death 
May  be  my  brave  distinction :  if  this  life 
Be  worthy  thy  upholding,  though  all  lost. 
The  friendships  and  the  prides,  that  made  its  course 
Blissful  and  bright,  I  thank  thee  for  my  life : 
Thank  thee,  that  yet  on  British  earth  shall  breathe 
A  Briton,  resolute  on  that  last  crag, 
That  knows  not  the  rude  Saxon's  tread,  to  rise 
Erect  in  stately  freedom,  and  o'er-brood 
The  dim  and  desert  beacon  of  revenge. 


Or  deign'st  thou  this  low  frame  of  doat  to  ebooss 
Thy  minister  of  wrath,  I  not  with  prayer 
Vain  and  presumptuous,  summon  from  the  dcndi 
Thy  thunders,  nor  invoke  prodigious  Death 
To  smite  my  foes.    Hopes  perishable  man. 
At  his  wild  bidding,  thoo  the  law*  wilt  bois^ 
Wherewith  thou  fetterest  thy  Onnipoteooef 
Harden  to  stem  endurance  these  frail  hmha, 
With  adamantine  patience  sheathe  my  soul, 
That  nor  pale  shrinking  of  the  cowani  flesh. 
Nor  inward  palsjring  swerve  from  itss  brave  scope 
Th'  aspiring  spirit ;  grant  thou  this  sole  prayer. 
And  I  thus  lone,  thus  desolate,  proclaim. 
Single,  yet  dauntless,  to  yon  Saxon  host 
Stubborn  defiance,  haughty  to  bear  up 
The  wreck  of  Britain  with  unstooping  neck." 

Now  over  all  the  orient  sky,  the  Mom 
Spread  rosy  in  her  youth  of  light,  as  &ir. 
As  bright  her  rising  on  this  plain  of  death. 
As  yesterday,  when  festal  multitudes 
Greeted  her  dawn :  so  vain  the  boast  of  man. 
That  earth,  and  air,  and  sky,  their  mimic  hues 
Borrow  from  his  fantastic  woes  and  joys. 

And  o'er  the  plain  began  his  lonely  way 
The  Warrior,  on  his  brow  the  unheeded  wind 
Fann'd  freshness,  and  the  wandering  lark  onhsari 
Quiver'd  her  blithe  song,  like  an  airy  ytAoe, 
Bathing  in  light.   Anon  a  dale  beneath 
Open*d,-and  slow  withdrew  the  misty  -veil 
That  o'er  her  hamlets,  roofs,  and  boweiy  tiess 
Tinged  with  a  liquid  aznre  the  thin  air. 
Along  the  winding  path  he  roves,  that  none. 
Save  feet  habituate  to  its  maxe,  could  thread* 
Heedless  ibaX  here  to  Elidure's  green  home 
He  came,  unweeting  visitant    Within, 
Breathless,  as  though  she  listen'd  in  her  aleepb 
Close  to  the  door,  as  jealous  lest  scnne  ear 
Earlier  than  her  own  should  catch  the  aoond 
Of  Elidure's  returning  tread,  or  voice 
Anticipate  the  welcome  of  her  own. 
Reclined  the  bride,  soft  Evelene.    Tlie  step 
Up  from  the  pillowing  hand  her  flushing  cheek 
Waken'd,  or  ere  the  threshold  he  o'erpast. 
The  form  yet  indistinct  to  her  quick  sight, 
Murmur'd  her  fond  upbraiding.    *«  Truant  Loid, 
Art  thou  too  changed,  thou  too  of  midnight  feast 
Enamour'd  ?  time  hath  been  the  rosy  cup, 
Thou  Saxon  in  thy  revels,  had  look'd  pale 
To  Evelene's  cheek—'T  is  wretched  solace,  yet 
T  is  solace  in  the  drear  extreme  of  grief. 
To  find  one  human  heart  whose  deeper  woe 
Makes  weakness  of  our  wailing.**    'Though  akns 
Of  the  fray's  diz^  tumult  lay  distinct 
Elidure's  image  on  the  Wanderer's  soul. 
His  image  as  beneath  the  Saxon  steel 
Dying,  he  struggled  back  to  lifo  from  joy 
His  stem  friend  to  behold  with  fiery  hraiMl 
Piercing  his  path  of  flight,  less  bitter  seem'd 
His  cup  of  woe,  when  from  him  sprang  that  brida 
Nor  knew  him ;  knew  him,  but  not  Elidure. 
Then  sued  for  tidings,  and  with  all  her  soul 
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Liiten*d  but  could  not  hear,  mistrusting  all 
While  yet  but  fearing,  but  when  all  assured, 
Mistrusting  even  her  fears,  even  then  to  hope 
Clinging  with  desperate  energy  of  soul. 
Her  Samor  left  in  that  dead  night  of  mind. 
When  madness  were  a  nomfort,  all  wild  whirl. 
All  dizzy  hurry  of  rack'd  sense  were  rich, 
Were  rapturous  to  that  blank  and  dismal  void, 
When  one  incessant  miserable  thought 
Blends  with  the  life,  the  being  of  the  spirit 

Him  scared  no  Saxon  clarion,  the  drear  blast 
Winding  of  fleet  pursuit ;  came  o'er  his  soul 
His  own,  his  wedded  Emeric,  her  babes 
Hushing,  while  greedily  with  ear  and  soul 
She  drinks  each  sound  the  busy  babbling  fame 
Spreads  on  the  wandering  winds;  the  fleetest  steed 
Of  Elidure  bestriding,  still  he  moves 
A  tardy  laggard  to  his  soul's  desire. 
Sedulous  each  throng'd  haunt  of  man  avoids 
His  jealous  speed,  and  still  from  town  and  lower 
Came  blithely  forth  the  jubilant  hymns  of  peace; 
Still  unextinguish'd  their  glad  brilliance,  waned 
In  mom's  grey  mists  the  yellow  festal  fires. 

Day  pass'd,  day  sank ;  't  is  now  the  dewy  eve. 
Beneath  him,  in  the  soft  and  silent  night 
Spread  the  fair  Valleys,  mead  and  flowery  lawn 
With  their  calm  verdure  interspersed  allay 
The  forest's  ponderous  blackness,  or  retire 
Under  the  chequering  umbrage  of  dim  groves. 
Whose  shadows  almost  slumber :  far  beyond 
Huge  mountains,  brightening  in  their  secret  glens. 
Their  cold  peaks  bathe  in  the  rich  setting  sun. 
Sweeps  through  the  midst  broad  Severn,  deep  and  dark 
His  monarchy  of  waters,  its  full  flow 
Still  widening,  as  he  soom'd  to  bear  the  main 
Less  tribute  than  a  sea ;  or  inland  roll'd 
ArobitioiM  ocean,  of  his  tide  to  claim 
The  wealthy  vassalage.    High  on  its  mai^^e 
Shone  the  Bright  City,  in  her  Roman  pomp, 
Of  bath,  and  Uieatre,  and  basilic. 
Smooth  swelling  dome,  and  spiring  obelisk, 
Glittering  like  those  more  soft  and  sunny  towns 
That  bask  beneath  the  azure  southern  skies 
In  marble  majesty.    Silent  she  stands 
In  the  rich  quiet  of  the  golden  light ; 
The  banner  on  her  walls  its  cumbrous  folds 
Droops  motionless.    But  Samor  tum'd  aloof. 
Where  lordly  his  fair  dwelling's  long  arcade 
On  its  white  shafts  the  tremulous  glittering  light 
Cherish'd,  and  starry  with  the  river  dews 
Its  mantle  of  gay  flowers^  the  odorous  lawn 
Down  sloped,  as  in  the  limpid  stream  to  bathe. 

No  watcn-dog,  with  glad  bark  and  fawning  joy, 
His  Lord  saluted :  Samor  mark'd  it  not 
No  menial  caught  the  slack  rein  from  his  hand : 
He  heeded  not    No  swift  familiar  step 
Forth  started  at  his  coming;  face  of  joy 
Brightened  not — vacant  all :  yet  hee<ls  he  not 
No  infants,  in  their  giddy,  tottering  speed, 
Clung  round  his  knees.    So  early  at  their  rest! 
24»  2L 


Thought  the  fond  ftther.    Emeric's  chamber  door 
Stands  open ;  he  but  paused  his  name  to  hear 
Low  mingled  with  her  murmur'd  orisons : 
All  hush'd  as  in  a  tomb ;  perchance  she  sleeps, 
At  his  long  absence  heartsick.    He  the  folds 
Gently  withdrawing  of  his  nuptial  bed, 
As  with  the  amorous  violence  of  his  lips 
To  wake  her  to  delicious  fear,  bends  down. 
Cold,  cold  as  marble,  the  forsaken  bed 
Received  the  fervent  pressure.    Back  he  sprung 
And  strange,  like  one  that  moveth  in  his  sleep. 
Stood  with  loose  arms  and  leaden  listless  gaze. 
Unconscious,  to  the  city  walls,  far  seen 
From  that  high  chamber,  rove  his  eyes :  behold 
Against  the  Son's  last  light  a  wandering  breeze 
Swells  up  the  heavy  banner;  in  the  gleam 
The  White  Horse  of  the  Saxon  shakes  his  mane. 

Then  felt  he  the  blank  silence,  then  perceived 
The  tumult,  and  rude  disarrey  that  marr'd 
The  face  of  his  fair  dwelling.    Forth  he  rush'd, 
As  eager  that  his  soul  al  one  wild  draught 
Might  glut  itself  with  perfect  woe,  all  ill 
Exhausted,  laugh  drein'd  destiny  to  scorn. 
Cradle  and  infants'  couch  with  frantic  hand 
Hurrying  he  explores ;  the  sad  chill  void 
Almost  delights.    Now  on  the  river  brink 
He  watches  yon  huge  forms  that  pace  the  walls ; 
Saxon  their  l<Mig  black  lances,  Saxon  helms 
Nod  o'er  their  lofty  brows,  terrific  gloom. 

Lo!  at  his  feet  beneath  a  primrose  bed, 
Half  veil'd,  and  branching  alder  that  o'er-dn)op*d 
Its  dark  green  canopy,  a  slumbering  child — 
If  slumber  might  be  call'd,  that  but  o'erspread 
A  wan  disquiet  o'er  the  wither'd  cheek. 
Choked  the  thin  breath  that  through  the  pallid  lip 
Scarce  struggled,  closed  not  the  soft  sunken  eye. 
Well  Samor  knew  her,  of  his  love  first  pledge, 
Fint  playfuUest  and  gentlest :  he  but  late 
Luxurious  in  the  fulness  of  his  woe. 
Clings  to  this  'lorn  hope  like  a  drowning  man, 
Not  yet,  not  yet  in  this  rude  world  alone. 
Lavish  of  fond  officious  zeal,  he  bathes 
With  water  from  the  stream  her  marble  brow, 
Chafes  her ;  and  with  his  own  warm  breath  recalls 
The  wandering  life,  that  like  a  waning  lamp 
Gliromer'd  anon,  then  faded :  but  when  slow 
Unfix'd  her  cold  unmeaning  eye  regain'd 
Brief  consciousness,  powerless  her  languid  arm 
Down  fell  again,  half  lifted  in  his  hair 
To  wreathe  as  it  was  wont  with  eObrt  faint 
Sfrove  her  hard  features  for  a  woeful  smile : 
And  the  vague  murmurs  of  her  lips  'gan  fall 
Intelligible  to  his  ear  alone. 
**And  thou  art  come — too  late — ^yet  thou  art  come,  - 
He  soothing  her  with  hope,  he  knew  most  folse. 
Slow  modeird  from  her  broken  faltering  voice 
One  sad  continuous  story. — "  T  was  at  eve 
We  went  to  rest,  I  never  slept  so  soft ; 
Our  mother  lull'd  us  with  assurance  sweet 
Of  thy  returning. — By  and  by  I  woke, 
But  the  bright  morning  was  not  shining  fair. 
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Nor  the  birdi  Hngiog  as  they  used.    I  saw, 

By  a  dim  dusky  light,  huge  iron  men 

With  hair  like  fire,  and  their  fierce  voices  spake 

Strange  language :  of  my  prayeis  I  thought,  and  strore 

My  eyes  to  close,  still  those  grim-visaged  men 

Stood  in' the  wavering  darkness  by  the  light 

Of  their  blue  weapons — then  they  went  away. 

I  crept  out  to  my  mother's  couch ;  she  lay 

Asleep,  but  not  as  I  have  seen  her  sleep, 

When  I  have  stolen  at  room  to  look  on  her, 

And  thou  hast  laid  me  by  her  quiet  side. 

She  shiver'd  in  her  sleeping,  and  her  skin 

Was  chilly  to  the  touch,  yet,  oh  to  sleep, 

Even  as  she  did,  I  long'd ;  for  they  come  back. 

Those  shapes  in  all  their  darkness,  all  their  light; 

Before  their  rugged  ftces  I  felt  cold 

As  in  the  snow  time ;  my  eyes  could  not  see, 

Oh,  but  I  beard  a  dizzy  sound,  like  shrieks 

Of  many  voices  all  at  once.    I  thought 

Rude  hands  were  busy  on  my  mother's  couch. 

As  though  to  bear  her  thence — ^yet  woke  she  not. 

Oh  Father,  I  have  never  kwk'd  on  death, 

But  she  was  dead,  I  felt  that  she  was  dead. 

I  could  not  breathe,  yet  from  my  thinty  throat 

My  voice  was  bursting,  but  down  o'er  me  fell 

The  foldings  of  the  couch«~long,  long  it  seem'd, 

Ere  fiom  that  cumbrous  weight  I  struggled  forth. 

Then  all  was  silent,  all  ezcept  the  dash 

Of  distant  oais :  I  cried  aloud,  and  heard 

But  my  own  voice,  I  search'd,  yet  found  I  nooa; 

Not  one  in  all  these  wide  and  lofty  halls — 

My  mother,  my  sweet  brothen  gone,  all  gone. 

Almost  I  wish'd  those  fierce  men  might  return 

To  bear  me  too  in  their  dread  arms  away. 

Hither  I  wander'd,  for  the  river's  sound 

Was  joyous  to  the  silence  that  came  cold 

Over  my  bosom,  since  the  Sun  hath  shone. 

Yet  it  seem'd  dark— but  oh,  't  is  darker  now. 

Darker,  my  Father,  all  within  cold,  cold. 

The  soA  warmth  of  thy  lips  no  more  can  reach 

This  shuddering  in  my  breast— yet  kiss  me  stiU."— 

Vain,  all  in  vain,  that  languid  neck  no  more 
Rises  to  meet  his  fondness,  that  pale  hand 
Drops  from  his  fhoulder,  that  wooed  voice  hath  spent 
Its  last  of  sweetness :  wanted  this  alone 
That  could  enhance  his  agony,  baffled  hope. 
Quiet  and  cool  the  deep  tide  at  his  feet 
Rolls  with  a  tranquil  murmur;  one  lone  gleam 
Still  lingering  from  the  sunken  Sun,  beneath 
The  moving  surface,  lightens  its  cold  depth. 
How  pleasant  in  its  secret  caves  to  quench 
The  soul,  the  body's  fever ;  to  cost  off 
This  restless,  trembling  consciousness,  that  clings 
Enamour'd  to  its  anguish,  sedulous 
To  nune  its  own  disquiet:  not  to  feel. 
Though  cost  by  wandering  waves  on  Emeric's  grave ; 
Though  Saxon  barks  triumphant  bound  above, 
To  feel  not.  and  have  freedom  though  in  death. 
For  why  this  barren  wilderness  of  earth 
Still  haunt,  man's  pity,  and  the  arch  fiend's  scoff; 
Why  to  the  wearying  wretchetlness  of  life 


Cling  with  a  covi'ard  fimdneas  I — hat «  atep 
To  quiet — ^to  forgetfulneas,  a  atep^ 

But  alien  to  proud  Samor,  those  bad  though 
Startled  his  nature,  burnt  his  soul  with  shame. 
That  such  unholy  musings  dare  iDtnide 
On  its  sad  sanctity ;  upright  be  spnmg ; 
Oh,  not  in  vain  a  Christian,  with  clench'd  hand 
And  inward  rack  convulsive  of  choked  pain. 
Forced  calmness  to  his  brow ,  his  hollow  voice 
Wrought  to  a  mournful  fortitude. — ^*'Oh  thou. 
Glorious  in  thy  prosperity  of  chinas 
Hengist,  and  thou  that  baiter'st  thy  old  lame 
For  sweet  lascivious  chambering,  haat  unking'd 
Thy  stately  soul  within  the  wreathing  anas 
Of  that  lair  Saxon,  in  loose  dalliaooe  aoft 
To  steep  the  inebriate  sense,  on  Samor's  state 
Look,  and  be  pale  with  envy ;  he  dare  stand 
Lofty  beneath  yon  starry  throne  of  God, 
And  bless  him,  that  his  late  is  scant  and  poor 
In  joys  like  yours,  by  all  your  pomp,  your  bla^ 
Made  lovesick  of  his  misery ;  still  he  foels 
The  haughty  solace  of  disdain ;  still  soothes 
The  madness  of  his  grief  by  pitying  you. 
Nor  yet,  oh  impotent  of  cruelty ! 
I  am  not  utterly  from  this  dark  world 
Estranged  and  outcast:  gone,  lor  ever  gone. 
Those  exquisite  mild  luxuries  of  the  heart. 
That  summer  sunshine  of  the  soul,  sweet  bve. 
That  makes  life  what  we  deem  of  heaven; 
Hardier  delights,  severer  joys.    Oh  left 
Of  all  thy  brave,  thy  princely,  of  my  &ith 
Thou  hast  a  deeper  need — be  thou  my  bride. 

0  Britain!  to  thy  wreck  I  proudly  wed 
The  sadness  of  my  widowliood,  and  bid 
Pale  bridemaids  to  our  nuptiaU,  holy  Wrath 
And  iron-handed  Vengeance ;  and  invoke 
Death,  that  dark  minotrel,  from  laatalaughter'd 
Of  Saxons,  to  a*.vcike  our  bndal  hymn. 

And  spread  for  Icrchlight  on  our  spousal  eve 
Wild  gratulatirn  of  their  funeral  fiiea. 

**  And  tho'i,  O  stainless  denizen  of  heaven ! 
Soft  soul  of  my  lost  Emeric,  endure 
Though  jealous  my  new  bride  fiom  thee  bereave 
The  rude  tumultuous  day,  the  midnight  hour 

1  consecrate  to  thee ;  then  slide  thou  dovi-n. 
Dke  moonlight  on  the  darkness*  raven  wing. 
And  oh!  if  human  passion,  human  love. 
Stain  the  pure  essence  of  immortal  spirits. 
Leave  heaven  in  heaven,  earth's  fiailer  lovelioes 
Resuming,  chaste  mild  fondness,  timoiooa  wanalk 
Vifit  my  desert  fancy.    Him  by  day, 

Sovago  and  mercilef»,  with  soul  of  steel. 
And  pale  brow  cloudy  with  a  nation'a  cares. 
Shall  midnight  find  an  amorous  dreamer  food, 
A  dotard  on  a  dim  unreal  shade." 

Now  o'er  what  was  the  rosy,  playful,  warm. 
Now  pale,  now  changeless,  icy  cold  the  maid 
Whose  blue  eyes  danced  with  rapture,  whcve  lightM 
Was  consort  to  the  air-roving  winds  (half  aeal'd 
That  lustreless  wan  azure ;  stiflT  and  damp 
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TtxMe  ■prighUy  limba,)  oft  pftming  ai  yet  loftth 
To  part  from  what  he  ahadder'd  to  behold, 
Heap!  Samor  the  light  earth ;  ere  o*er  her  face 
He  placed  the  primroae  knot,  ooce  atoop'd  hia  lipi^ 
And  started  to  find  cold  what  he  knew  dead. 

Now  doaed  that  monmfiLl  office,  neariog  fink 
It  heard  a  daah  of  oari,  and  at  hia  aide 
Forth  leaped  an  armed  Saxon,  with  raiaed  arm 
Menacing ;  but  Samor  down  with  toomfal  atrength 
The  grim  intruder  dash*d  to  earth,  and  fix'd 
Hia  Item  heel  on  hia  neck,  and  atood  in  act 
The  life  to  trample  from  the  gaaping  trunk. 
Sudden  withdrawn  hia  angry  tread,  he  apake, 
^*'  Thee  first  of  Saxon  race,  thee  laat,  this  arm 
Sparea,  not  of  milky  mercy,  bat  as  meet 
To  minister  my  purpose;  go  unscathed. 
And  tell  to  Hengiat,  tell  thy  Lord,*  who  roba 
The  Lion's  den,  should  chain  the  lion  first ; 
Add,  Samor  ia  abroad.''-Then  to  the  boat 
He  sprang,  and  paai'd  to  Severn's  western  shore. 


BOOK  VI. 


A  VOICE,  o'er  all  the  waste  and  prostrate  irie 

"  Wandereth  a  valiant  voice ;  the  hill,  the  dale* 

Forest  and  mountain,  heath  and  ocean  shore 

Treasure  its  mystic  murmurs ;  all  the  winds 

From  the  Ueak  moody  East  to  that  soft  gale 

That  wantona  with  the  summer's  dewy  flowers. 

Familiar  its  dark  burthen  waft  abroad. 

Is  it  an  utterance  of  the  earth  ?  a  aound 
From  the  green  barrows  of  the  ancient  deadf 
Doth  fierce  Cassivelan's  <»ld  sleep  disdain 
That  less  than  Cesar  with  a  master's  step 
Walk  his  free  Britain  ?  Doth  thy  reatless  gmve,    , 
Booduca,  to  the  slaviah  air  buret  ope. 
And  thou,  amid  the  laggard  cars  of  war. 
Cry,  **  Harness  and  away !"    But  far  and  wide, 
As  when  firom  marish  dank,  or  quaking  fen. 
Venomous  and  vast  the  clouds  uproll,  and  spread 
FtAe  pestilence  along  the  withering  land. 
So  sweeps  o'er  all  the  isle  his  wasting  bands 
The  conqueror  Saxon;  he,  &r  worse,  far  wone 
His  drear  cootagioo,  that  the  body's  strength 
Wastes,  and  with  feverish  pallor  overlaya 
The  heaveiMhaped  featurea;  this  the  nobler  soulf 
With  slavery's  base  sickliness  attainta. 
Making  man's  life  more  hideous  than  his  death 
Thamea  rolls  a  Saxon  tide ;  in  vain  delaya 
Deep  Severn  on  Flinlimmon's  summits  rude 
His  narrow  freedom,  tame  anon  endarea 
Saxon  dominion :  high  with  arms  uplift, 
As  he  had  marcb'd  o'er  necks  of  prostrate  kings, 
Caswallon  on  the  southern  shore  of  Trent 
Drives  onward,  he  nought  deeming  won,  while  aught 
Remains  unwon.    But  still  that  wonderous  voice, 
Like  vulture  in  the  grisly  wake  of  war. 
Hovers,  and  flings  on  air  his  descant  strange, 


**  Vengeance  and  Vigilance  !"-wn  van,  In  rear. 
Around,  above,  beneath,  the  clouds  of  Heaven 
Enshroud  it  in  their  misty  folds ;  earth  speaka 
From  all  her  cavea,  **  Vengeance  and  Vigilance!*' 
Aye,  at  that  aound  the  Briton  creat  assumes 
High  courage  and  heroic  shame ;  he  wears 
With  such  bold  mien  his  slavery,  he  might  seem 
Lord  over  fortune,  and  with  calm  diadain 
He  locks  his  fetters,  like  proud  battle  orms. 
Without  a  foe  o'er  this  wide  land  of  fbea 
Marcheth  the  Saxon.    City,  tower,  and  fort 
On  their  harsh  hinge  roll  beck  their  summon'd  gatea 
With  such  a  sullen  and  reluctant  jar, 
Submission  seems  defiance.    Though  to  fear 
Impassive,  scarce  the  Victor  dare  unfurl 
Boimer  of  conquest  on  the  jealous  air. 
Leas  perikms  were  frantic  strife,  were  wrath 
Desperate  of  life,  and  blind  to  death,  wild  hate 
Of  being  struck  all  heedless  so  it  strike, 
Than  this  high  haughty  misery,  that  fierce  woe 
Baffles  by  brave  endurance,  and  confronts 
With  cold  and  stem  contentedness  all  ill. 
Outrage,  and  insult,  ravage,  rape,  and  wreck. 
That  dog  barbaric  Conquerors'  march  of  war. 
'TIS  like  the  sultry  silence,  ushering  forth 
The  thunder's  cloudy  chariot,  rather  like 
The  murky  smothering  of  volcanic  fire 
Within  its  rocky  prison ;  forth  anon 
Bursts  the  red  captive,  to  the  lurid  heaven 
Upleaps,  and  with  its  surging  dome  of  smoke 
Shuts  from  the  pale  world  the  meridian  Sun. 
But  In  their  camp,  in  fierce  divan  and  full. 
The  lordly  robbers  sate,  assemblage  proud, 
Ethling,  and  Erie,  and  King,  fi)r  council  met, 
For  council  and  carousal  ;*  so  they  deem'd 
The  drunken  sense  would  hardier  daring  grasp. 
And  the  bold  revel  of  the  blood,  the  soul 
Flush  to  more  noble  valiance,  strong  desire 
In  fierce  embrace  to  meet  that  mistress  dark. 
Danger:  Hoarse  din  of  merriment,  the  air 
Smote  with  meet  music  blending  loud  and  deepii 

But  Horaa  lighting  with  disdainful  mirth 
His  broad  bright  eye,  'gan  scoflf  with  rugged  jest. 
**  III  have  we  done,  though  for  one  sumptuous  feast 
Be  ours  this  spocious  iile,  ill  have  we  done ; — 
That  in  our  prodigal  and  heedless  waste 
Of  those  tall  high-bom  Britons  spared  we  none 
To  tilt  at  with  our  thirsty  spean,  and  scare 
The  frost  and  slumber  fh>m  our  sluggish  hearts. 
Now  hang  we  forth  our  banners  to  disport 
In  the  smoooth  breeze,  our  armour's  steeled  clasps 
To  summons  soft  of  I^y's  tender  hands 
Surrender ;  or  go  joust  the  hardy  oaks 
For  pastime.    Oh !  along  these  velvet  plains 
To  prance  'mid  timorous  hinds  with  their  pale  soula 
In  their  white  faces,  heralds  crouching  low. 
With  looks  beseeching,  voices  meek,  closp'd  hands, 
'TIS  tame  and  wearisome  as  at  dead  noon 
To  rock  upon  the  flat  and  hazy  sea.' 


If 


*De  pSM  denique  se  bello  pleramque  in  eoDTiviit  eonsul 
Unt ;  Unquwn  duHo  msfit  lompore  aut  sd  timpliew  o^ita 
tioDss  palest  animus,  aut  ad  macnas  inealeaeat-TAC.  Otrv. 
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«  Thk  too/'  cried  hoary  Cerdic ;  **  tbit  bright  sword 
Loathei  iti  long  Chriitmn  fast,  yet  not  despain 
Erewhile  to  glut  with  banquet  rich  and  full 
Its  ravening  blade ;  for  tmst  me,  fiery  £rie». 
Many  a  fierce  ateed  hath  brook'd  the  bnzen  corb^ 
That  chafed  anon,  from  hit  high  aeat  to  duit 
Hath  ihaken  his  pale  rider:  Erie,  I  read 
In  yon  bow  d  foreheads  sterner  characters 
Than  abject,  tame  allegiance,  homage  base : 
There  the  firm  purpose,  meditation  deep, 
And  study  of  revenge ;  the  wand  of  peace 
Is  in  their  hands,  but  in  their  souls  they  grssp 
The  battle-axe  and  spear."— A  bitter  laugh 
Came  with  the  fierce  reply,  **  Shall  Horn  watch 
The  shiftings  in  the  visage  of  a  slave  ? 
I  iasue  forth  my  mandate,  and  'tis  done. 
Whether  with  cloudy  or  with  sunshine  brow 
I  know  not  and  regard  not*' — Cerdic's  voice, 
RuflSed  to  somewhat  of  prophetic  tone : 

"  Not,  Horsa,  to  the  stones,  the  deaf  dull  stones, 
Nor  the  cold  current  of  the  senseless  winds 
Speaks  that  wild  ontor,  the  Man,  whose  paths 
Are  hidden  as  the  ways  of  fate,  unknown 
Who  knoweth  all,  who  seeth  all  unseen, 
Nor  like  the  lightning  shaft  his  presence  dread 
Divulgeth,  but  to  shatter,  but  to  slay. 
Whose  breath  beneath  the  soft  dove's  snowy  down 
A  soul  might  breathe  of  valour  to  outsoar 
The  folcon's  pitch  of  pride :  I  tell  thee,  Erie, 
This  soft  e^minate  Britain,  to  our  sway 
Gentle  and  pliant  as  a  willow  wand, 
Will  that  dark  Man  uproar  a  ponderous  Mace 
To  crush  our  infant  empire." — **  Man !  hath  man 
Curdled  the  blood  of  Oi%,  made  his  soul 
Patient  of  that  pale  trembling  motion,  fear. 
And  Oflb  live,  live  shameless  of  his  shame. 
Amid  his  peers  with  unblench'd  front  to  say, 
Tkese  knees  have  quail'd,  these  stubborn  joints  have 

felt 
The  aspen's  coward  fluttering,  and  the  Sun 
That  saw  his  flight,  hath  seen  not  his  revenge  f 
Cerdic,  the  name  of  perishable  man 
Thou  dost  belie,  so  titling  beings  dim. 
Viewless  and  formless  denizens  of  air. 
That  sport  and  dally  with  the  human  shape. 
Making  of  mortals  to  their  mortal  peers. 
Dark  things  of  doubt  and  danger.  We  had  sworn, 
Gurmund  and  Sigvart,  ^lla.  Attilar, 
And  other  six,  than  who  no  German  arm 
Sways  heavier  the  long  lance,  nor  German  foot 
Treads  firmer  battle's  crimson  paths,  I  speak, 
Fiery-soul'd  Horso,  to  thy  front;  to  thine. 
High-sceptred  Hengist !  mortal  steel  we  swore 
Should  choke  that  full-voiced  Wanderer's  clamorous 

breath. 
Sage  oath !  as  to  adjure  our  souls,  and  vow 
Th'  irregular  mad  ocean  our  word  '  Peace' 
Should  hearken,  and  sleek  smooth  his  cresting  waves. 
But  gaily  went  we  forth  with  brand  and  bow,    ' 
Like  hunters  to  the  chase,  scofling  our  prey. 
Now  if  he  meet  us  in  his  mortal  shape, 
Ijet  him  melt  back  into  his  native  air; 


Then  shall  he  'scape.* — High  o'er  oar  path  a  rock 
Hung  beetling,  from  its  summit  came  a  voice, 
'  Behold  him !' — ^with  the  voice  a  fragment  vsit, 
An  earthquake  had  been  weak  to  hurl  it  forth; 
Two  stalely  necks  to  the  low  earth  sank  down, 
And  o'er  them  that  huge  maaa  lay  stem  and  still, 
Like  an  old  giant's  monument.    Bat  we 
Leap'd  onward,  iEUa  met  the  dark  nnknown. 
Heavy  with  ruin  hung  hia  arm  in  air. 
But  in  his  valiant  heart  a  javelin  stood. 
Drinking  the  erimson  life.     Still  on  we  swept, 
Many  a  wild  league  o'er  moor  and  maridi  swaftp^ 
Forest  and  wold,  and  atill  oar  pathway  lay 
O'er  the  warm  corpses  of  our  foremost  peeia. 
Sole,  sad  survivors  of  our  host,  we  came, 
Sigvart  and  Oflh ;  on  the  giddy  brink 
Of  preci|uce  abrapt  the  conqueror  paused, 
As  weary  with  his  prowess,  our  defeat* 
To  mock  us  with  the  calmness  of  his  rest 
'  Now  come  what  will,'  cried  Sigvart,  *  come  whatMf 
Or  thou,  or  I,  or  both.' — ^Then  on  he  sprung; 
Tet  not  the  more  relax'd  that  shape  of  gloom 
Its  stem  contemptuous  quiet,  waved  his  am 
With  motion  less  of  strife  than  proud  command. 
And  then  of  Sigvart's  fall  the  deep  abyss 
Sent  up  a  hollow  sound.    I  fled,  proud  Peen ; 
I  say  again,  I  fled,  and,  or  disdain'd 
That  being  dark  a  lone  and  single  fee. 
Or  by  the  shielding  of  our  mightier  Gods, 
I  'scaped."—"  I  too  (cried  Hermingard),  I  too 
Of  that  mysterious  Wanderer  have  known 
The  might  and  savage  mercy.    I  had  stray'd 
Into  a  iabric  fiiir,  of  Christian  Gods, 
A  fane  it  seem'd,  rich-crested  pillan  ranged 
On  either  side,  above  the  hollow  roof 
Aye  lessening,  seem'd  to  melt  into  the  air 
On  which  it  floated. — ^High  uprear'd  there  riioos 
An  altar,  bright  with  chalice,  lamp,  and  cup^ 
All  of  the  flaming  gold.    I  rush'd  to  seise; 
An  arm  was  on  my  neck,  that  dash'd  me  down 
Like  a  soft  in&nt;  then  a  vengeful  voice 
Struck  on  my  dizzy  hearing — *  But  thy  Uood 
Would  dye  this  holy  pavement  with  fool  stain. 
Heathen,  thy  soul  and  mortal  shape  were  rent 
Asunder.' — As  1  fled,  1  tum'd — ^reclined 
Low  by  that  altar  on  his  knees,  all  quench'd 
Fierce  wrath  and  fiery  meimce,  drooping  all 
Stem  pride  of  mastery,  triumph,  and  high 
That  wild  Unknown,  calm  not  with 
Gentle  but  not  with  sleep.     Majestic  light 
Beam'd  on  the  quiet  of  his  heavenwanl  brow. 
Yet  human  tears  stood  glittering  in  his  eyes. 
My  thoughts  were  vengeance,  but  the  cold  dear  sir 
Went  creeping  up  my  veins,  an  awful  frost 
Drank  up  the  languid  current  of  my  blood. 
And  unrevenged  I  fled  that  tranquil  Msn." 

Upsprang  young  Abisa,  and  beauteous  soon 
Curl'd  his  smooth  cheek — **  In  tumult  or  in  calm» 
But  have  he  blood  within  his  beating  veins. 
Mine  is  a  steel  of  such  a  searching  thirst. 
Twill  drain  its  crimson  source."    ■*Thoa!  wsDU 
Boy," 
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The  pale  laugh  wrinkling  on  his  iweUing  lip. 

•*  Thou !  thou !  (cried  Offit)  with  thy  mother'*  milk 

Yet  white  within  thy  beardleM  cheek." — ^  Ptood  Jute,- 

The  stem  of  Woden  ia  a  mounting  tree, 

Its  saplings  soar  to  meet  the  golden  Sun, 

While  tamer  shrubs  creep  with  base  trail  on  earth. 

Hengist,  my  King,  my  Brother!  by  our  Sire 

I  swear,  that  ne'er  again  metheglin  cup 

Shall  sparkle  on  these  lips,  till  I  have  met 

This  mystic  deity  of  Offii's  fear." 

Then  on  the  Monarch  tum'd  all  eyes ;  he  sate 
Tn  darkness,  or,  by  chance  or  art,  the  lamps 
Strearo'd  bright  and  yellow  down  the  festal  b 
But  fell  no  ny  within  his  folded  robe. 
Yet  wore  not  Hengist  on  his  brow  his  soul. 
High  spake  he  from  its  cold  and  stately  calm 
Law  to  the  lawless,  to  the  dauntless  dread ; 
But  his  were  rarer  qualities  of  power. 
Dominion  o'er  himself;  deep,  deep  within 
Dwelt  all  the  stormy  passions;  by  no  eye 
Pierced  in  iti  dark  abiding  lay  the  spirit 
With  all  its  shames  and  grandeurs,  loves  and  hates» 
And  all  its  greedy  family  of  lusts. 
Though  now  there  seem'd  beneath  his  royal  crown 
A  faint  uncertain  paleness,  as  of  fear 
Not  wholly  quell'd,  and  on  his  cheek  and  lip 
Hover'd  a  quivering  motion,  ere  he  spake, 
But  cool  his  speech. — *'  Presumptuous  youth,  thy  oath 
Though  wild,  is  holy — Woden  guard  thee  welL 
Yet  art  thou  sole  in  madness  ?  time  hath  been 
When  the  breve  frenzy  of  rash  daring  spread 
A  broad  contagious  flame  through  all  our  camp^ 
Till  not  a  sword  but  shamed  its  sluggish  sheath. 
Needed  not  Saxon  king,  as  now,  to  gild 
Fair  danger  ere  it  pleased,  as  now  proclaim  . 
Rich  guerdon  to  the  warrior,  that  aspires 
To  rival  Woden's  blood,  and  be  the  peer 
Of  Abisa  in  peril  and  renown. 
More  k>f\y  duties  fetter  thee  and  me. 
High  Hoisa"— (for  the  fiery  warrior's  hand 
Had  started  to  his  sword's  fiuniliar  hilt) 
Rob  we  not  of  their  fiime  the  valiant  Eries." 

No  seat  was  vacant,  not  a  voice  came  forth. 
As  he  were  single  in  his  shame  sate  each. 
Nor  dared  on  his  compeers  to  look,  in  fear 
Soul  might  be  there  more  dauntless  than  his  own. 
Blank  silence  all !  but  loud  that  silence  spake 
Not  vainly,  Samor,  worn  thy  title  proud. 
Avenger!  by  thy  country's  Conquerora  ihoa 
Magnificently  deified ;  so  soar'd 
Thy  mortal  virtue  o'er  their  tamer  Gods. 
Not  that  the  vassal  elements  thy  sway 
Hearken'd,  nor  beings  of  the  middle  air 
SiDop'd  on  their  glistening  wings  to  work  thy  will. 
Avenger!  but  for  thee,  the  Almighty  wrought 
Most  marv'loua,  roost  minc'lous ;  in  thy  soul. 
That  nobler  field,  high  wonders  manifold 
Laboured  to  light  and  lustre :  for  what  thought 
Unwing'd  by  in>breathed  Godhead  e'er  might  dream 
Of  glory  to  be  bom  from  this  broad  night 
Of  deaolatioa  and  deep  darkness,  strive 
For  faint,  impalpable,  and  airy  good, 
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Through  the  thick  clouds  of  evU  and  of  woe, 

Strong,  stately,  constant,  like  an  eagle  set 

To  drink  the  last  light  of  the  parting  sun  7 

What  heart  of  earthly  clay,  that  ne'er  imbibed 

Holier  and  purer  ether,  might  endure 

Danger,  dismay,  despair,  all  ills  that  wring 

Within,  and  reck  and  rankle  ?  not  alone 

Fierce  wrong  and  insult  of  triumphant  foe. 

But  worse,  &r  worse,  from  those  our  friends  mis 

deem'd, 
Pity  of  calm,  cold  cowards,  or  rude  scorn 
From  sleek  and  smiling  slaves ;  or  scoff  and  mock 
At  our  hard  suflbrings  from  those  ingrate  hearts 
For  whom  we  sufier ;  these  the  woes  that  wait 
That  nobly  desperate,  who  with  steadfast  hand 
The  statue  of  iiis  country's  fame,  down  dash'd 
And  trampled  by  barbarian  feet,  ingrein'd 
With  the  coarse  dust  and  black,  before  the  world 
Would  rear  again  to  sov'reignty  and  state. 
But  thou  didst  strive  and  sufiler,  thou  didst  hope. 
And  therefore  in  thy  dark  and  silent  deeds 
Beam'd  manifest  God's  Spirit;  till  in  thee 
Even  the  base  body  that  e'er  clogs  and  clouds 
The  nobler  energies,  its  state  infirm 
Shook  ofi^  and  by  communion  close  assumed 
The  soul's  immortal  essence,  or  the  soul 
A  climate  and  peculiat  atmosphere 
Spread  round  its  weaker  instrument  of  power. 
Hence  human  accidents  of  heat  and  cold. 
Famine  and  thirst,  wasting  and  weariness. 
Fell  light  and  thin  upon  thy  tranquil  frame, 
like  flakes  of  snow  upon  th'  unbroken  lake ; 
Thus  didst  thou  pass  most  fearless,  and  most  fear'd ; 
By  virtue,  and  thy  fbeman's  dread,  arrey'd 
In  attributes  of  strong  divinity ; 
Danger  became  thy  safety,  thy  renown 
Grew  from  thy  utter  desperate  wretchedness. 

But  now  the  more  ei^joy'd  that  Saxon  youth 
His  solitude  of  glory ;  forth  he  springs 
Hssty,  lest  valorous  repentance  fire 
Some  rival  Erie  of  half  his  peril  yet 
To  wrong  him.    In  his  tent,  soft  languid  tonnda 
Expiring  on  her  fiilling  lute,  arose 
To  welcome  home  her  Lord  his  beauteous  slave ; 
His  slave !  is  that  her  slaverv,  round  his  neck 
The  snowy  girdle  of  her  arras  to  wreathe  f 
To  catch  a  master's  mandate  doth  she  raise 
The  bashful  fringes  of  her  eyes,  and  meet 
Those  glances  of  no  lordly  scorn,  that  soothe 
Her  gentle  wayward  angriness  of  love. 
Soothe,  dare  not  chide,  that  coldness  faint  and  brief 
That  would  be  wooed,  but  sweeter  to  be  won  T 
Nor  dares  iMit  she  withhold  that  arm  upraised 
From  their  high  stand  the  furniture  of  fight. 
Glaive,  corslet,  morion  to  displace;  her  touch 
Now  clings  with  soft  resistance,  playful  now    ' 
Thwarts  his  stem  purpose.— ^  Oh,  remove  not  them 
In  houn  of  absence,  thou  too  deariy  loveet. 
They  are  my  comfort,  my  companions  they, 
My  all  bat  thou :  the  dnsky  shades  of  eve 
Brown  o'er  their  glittering  steal,  and  there  array, 
A  bright  and  armed  roan,  th'  ofiicious  aic 
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Giret  motion,  and  with  all  thy  greoefal  pride 
Shakes  the  light  plamage ;  thou  art  there,  in  apite 
Of  thy  own  tardy  lingering,  thou  art  there. 
Oh.  I  have  woke  at  midnight,  when  my  loal 
With  thee  hath  been  a  wanderer  throifgh  sad  fields, 
*Mid  death  and  battle,  though  my  lighteat  touch 
Had  proved  thee  by  my  tide,  yH  my  fiunt  hand 
Lack'd  courage  with  that  dangerona  proof  to  front 
My  unsabetantial  feart.    Oh  then,  if  light 
Of  star  or  moon  on  their  blue  surface  gleam'd, 
Or  wind  awoke  them  into  sound,  again 
Calm  on  my  pillow  droop*d  my  cheek  to  rest. 
Secure  to  find  thee  tweetly  slumbering  there. 
Yet,  yet  unwon,  oh,  lighten  that  cold  brow, 
And  I  will  sing  the  soft  and  sleepy  song 
That  makes  a  woman  of  thy  angry  eyes. 
Lulls  the  rude  tumult  in  thy  troubled  breaal. 
Leaving  nought  there  but  melody  and  me.'* 

Then  started  she  to  feel  how  hard  and  oold 
Between  her  and  her  bosom's  resting-place 
The  corslet  lay.  by  stealth  her  fond  em  brace 
Supplanting;  gently  his  one  arm  declined 
Over  her  neck,  in  careless  fondness  hangs; 
Busy  the  other,  its  rude  oflioe  frames. 
Linking  the  breastplale's  clasps ;  now  holds  he  back 
From  her  approaching  lips  his  oheek,  to  fix 
The  weighty  morion ;  but  her  garrulous  grief 
Fsused  not— «« At  midnight !  now!  oh  bmve  misdeemU 
Misdeem'd.  who  only  th'  open  day  wouM  front 
With  his  bold  armour;  who  but  I  would  love, 
I,  weak  and  brainsick,  one  whose  valour  shnrads  » 
Its  prowess  in  the  cloudy  gloom  of  night  ? 
Oh  not,  oh  not  to  war,  thou  goest  to  win 
Some  lovelier  or  some  newer  bride.    Go,  go ; 
Though  faithless,  barbarous,  cruel,  cold  to  me, 
Tet  make  not  her  too  wretched,  make  not  her 
Heart-sick  with  sad  expectance.'* — But  her  arms 
Belied  her  desperate  iangni^,  ckiser  clasp*d 
With  more  than  maiden  strength.    **  Oh,  stony  heart, 
And  T  for  thee  forsook  my  infant  home. 
Where  all  my  steps  were  music,  all  my  smiles 
Glad  sunshine  to  my  parents'  wintry  bkxxi. 
That  glanced  like  summer  waters  at  my  sight: 
For  thee  did  violence  to  my  viigin  fiime : 
By  war's  rode  force  might  I  have  seem'd  enthnill'd, 
A  luckless,  pitied  damsel;  my  fond  heart 
ni  brook'd  the  coarse  reproach  of  nvisher 
Should  couple  with  a  name  so  dear  as  thinei 
At  night-fell  fled  T  to  thee ;  even  as  now 
The  stars  shone  beauteous,  and  a  kindly  gkxmi 
Curtatn'd  oar  meeting  even  as  now ;  no  change 
From  soft  and  fond  and  gentle,  but  in  thee." — 
"  Peace,  trembler,  peace !  to-morrow's  dawn  shall  hail, 
Borne  in  the  shield  of  honour,  on  the  necka 
Of  his  lali  peers,  thy  Abisa ;  no  voice 
Silent,  no  quiet  in  the  troubled  air. 
Restless  with  his  hymn'd  triumph,  Ofla's  he«t 
Sick  with  wan  envy.    Then  Myftowy,  thea 
My  glory  shall  make  rapture  of  thy  tears. 
And  thou  shah  bless  the  grief  that  wrings  thee  now.** 
'Oh.  gMMy  hath  a  stem  and  savage  mate, 
Panger  her  lawless  paramour,  enfolds 


Her  beauties  in  his  churlish  arms.     Oh 
And  yet  ferewell.  'tis  exquisite  to  part. 
For  oh,  thou  wvep'st  at  parting.  *t  wai 
To  see  a  tear  on  that  stem  fece  tor  me.*'— 


hop 


She  hath  her  last  cold  kias  tbrtmgh  the  ban^i 
Won  hardly ;  she  is  calm  as  though  it  dwelt 
Yet  on  her  lips ;  she  hean  his  parting  sieps^ 
Yet  lingers  on  her  cheek  that  liquid  glow. 
That  brilliant  harmony  of  smile  and  tear 
That  at  the  presence  of  the  one  beloved 
Fhls  o'er  the  settled  purple  of  the  cheek. 
Oh,  if  soft  woman  hath  her  wilder  lean, 
She  hath  her  wilder  hopes,  for  nian*s  stern  grsi 
Too  thin,  too  airy !  **  Never  y^et  found  febe. 
Thou  wilt  return  ;*'  (so  wan  ton  *d  her  gay  dreai 
**  So  3roung,  so  lovely,  fete  would  shame  to  sosl 
So  early  the  choice  glories  of  the  earth." 
Then  sate  she  down  triumphal  coronets 
To  weave,  but  not  in  modest  quiet  grieC 
And  gentle  resignation  pale  and  mild. 
But  with  a  dancing  heart  and  bright  blithe  eye 
And  when  her  eyelids  droop'd,  soft  o'er  her  csa 
A  sweet  inconstant  slumber,  such  as  sleep 
Love^reaming  maidens  ere  their  bridal  mom. 
But  through  the  clear  calm  night,  the  azure  pb 
Of  heaven,  with  all  its  glittering  paths  of  li^t 
Distinct  and  daszling,  moved  that  fair-hair*d  joi 
So  if  old  fable  may  be  won  ro  smile 
Its  grace  upon  our  darker  tale,  the  boy, 
Sroooth-cheek'd  Cndymion.  his  enamour'd  Moa 
Wooed  iKnth  no  lawless  witchcraft  from  her  ipli 
Nor  she  delay 'd,  her  silver-sand aVd  feet 
Gliding  and  glancing  o'er  the  dews  she  came. 
And  curtain'd  in  a  cloud  of  snow3r  light, 
Mock'd  mortal  harps  that  hymn'd  her  cold  and  d 
No  amorous  fencies  o'er  thy  downlen  cheek 
Flushing  their  rosy  heat,  no  love-lipp'd  tones 
In  sweet  disturbance  stealing  on  the  air. 
Young  Abisa !  with  more  imperioos  charm 
Thou  summon'flt  from  wild  wood  or  cavera'd  hi 
Nor  vainly,  their  fierce  habitant.     Behold, 
A  shadow  by  thine  own,  its  stately  length 
On  the  white  dews  advancing;  at  thy  side 
The  Avenger,  as  upsprung  from  nether  earth. 

Tlien  fetal  gladness  leap'd  in  that  young  hear 
Ho  flung  his  vizor'd  helmet  proudly  up. 
And  dash'd  defiance  'gainst  fierce  C&'s  dreal 


But  Samor,  for  when  his  pure  heart  was 
From  all  the  fiiint  and  feeble  of  his  kind. 
The  mercies  dung  viithin,  and  gentleness 
So  mingled  with  his  nature,  that  it  slaked 
Even  the  blood-thir»ttng  frenzy  of  revenge; 
Samor  that  beauteous  youth  survey'd,  the 
Gliromer'd  a  blue  and  hazy  light,  that  show'd 
His  soft  locks  spreading  their  bright  dusten  wid 
His  vermeil  cheek  most  lovely  in  its  wrath. 
And  brow  that  seem'd  to  wonder  and  delight 
At  its  own  dauntlessness.    So  tail,  so  feir. 
Oft  had  he  imaged  his  own  perish *d  boy 
In  flower  of  youth,  that  flower  which  never  Uoo 
Tender  and  mild  his  voice,  as  though  he  spake 
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Etmi  to  that  dead  beloTed — ^^Oh,  Yunye  and  fair, 

Why  thua  abroad  amid  the  lilent  night. 

With  menace  and  fierce  geetnre  wild  and  strmgeP 

**  Thou  heardtt  my  call,  thou  weat  my  arms,  my  aim 

MIy  thoa  queaiion'it.*'— ^  T  ia  not,  gentle  youtfi, 

Thy  golden  liiiary  of  hair,  nor  cheek 

Warm  in  the  roiy  wantonneM  of  youth. 

Bat  thy  brave  bearing,  gallant  mien  and  prood, 

That  winds  long-banish*d  mercy  round  my  sword, 

To  save  from  it  one  Sanm  life." — **  Soft  praise, 

And  sweet  froai  lady's  lips,  but  not  to  hear 

Smooth  Flattery's  descant  come  T,  but  to  win 

What,  being  won,  is  in  its  lofty  self 

Imperishable  beauty,  gariands  youth 

With  honour  passing  the  white  hairs  of  age, 

Glory,  the  life  of  life.*'—**  And  is  there  none 

Whose  pillow  dreams  of  thee  are  haunting  now  f 

No  mother,  whose  last  waking  thought  was  hope. 

At  mom,  to  meet  thee  in  thy  wonted  glow 

Of  loveliness  and  lifef  No  gentle  maid 

Whom  the  bare  thought  of  paleneas  in  thy  cheek. 

Of  death's  wan  chill  upon  thy  brow,  would  waste 

And  wither  like  the  canker'd  fk>wer  of  spring? 

Return  to  her,  oh  ftir,  high-minded  youth ! 

Ere  yet  too  late,  return." — But  more  delay 

The  hot  youth  brook'd  not ;  down  he  closp'd  his  helm. 

And  leaping  to  the  frantic  onset,  cried, 

**  Now,  Oftb,  for  thy  shame,  and  for  thy  meed. 

My  brother  Hengist!" — As  when  lightning  flame 

Ddshes  at  midnight  o'er  his  slumbering  lids. 

Up  starts  the  wild  steed,  all  his  tawny  mane 

Bristling  and  blazing,  he  devours  the  earth 

In  fury ;  even  so  sudden  those  rash  words 

Set  flames  upon  the  Avenger's  brow,  set  wrath 

On  the  impetuous  motion  of  his  spear. 

Oh,  holy  Night!  in  thy  injurious  gloom 
How  blank  the  proud  distinctions  of  man's  fame  I 
Languor  and  loftiness,  and  shame  and  pride 
In  one  dead  darkness,  deep  fbrgetfolness. 
Lie,  as  within  a  grave,  till  Virtue's  self. 
But  for  her  haughty  consciousness  within. 
Might  weary  of  her  mute  and  viewleas  deeds. 
Secret  and  still !  that  I  might  violate 
Thy  mysteries,  and  redeem  from  envious  gloom 
That  Saxon  boy's  dead  honours,  dearty  won, 
Most  deariy,  3ret  most  nobly.    Mom  shall  tell 
The  issue  of  that  conflict  but  no  mom 
Will  dawn  upon  hia  silent,  perish'd  praise. 

Two  hours  are  past,  alone  the  Avenger  movea 
Under  the  stars  of  heaven ;  't  is  midnight  deep, 
Now  comes  his  hoor  of  softness ;  love^ck  boy, 
Tuning  soft  frenziea  to  his  wanton  lute. 
Is  not  more  wild,  &ntistica1,  or  fond. 
Than  Britain's  stately  hope,  high  Hengist's  dread. 
For  ever  at  this  hour,  of  parted  joy 
Dim  gleams  revisit  his  forsaken  soul, 
Like  once-loved  music  o'er  a  maniac's  ear; 
Faintly  and  feebly  sweet,  the  dead  ptit  on 
Their  earthly  lustre ;  Emeric  cornea,  as  foir 
As  from  the  bridal  altar,  but  less  coy. 
In  fervent  full  abandonment  of  love. 


The  breezes  are  melodious  with  her  voice. 
The  dews  are  printed  by  her  slender  feet, 
She  flows  into  his  arms,  her  fond  embrace 
Is  warm  upon  his  soul.    Thus  aye  she  comes. 
Or  when  't  is  wintry  in  the  starless  skies. 
Or  when  the  moonlight  bathes  the  earth,  to  her 
Heaven  opes  its  crystal  portols,  beauteous  light 
Ushers  her  presence,  sleep  can  ne'er  estrange 
That  luxury  from  his  heart ;  when  oonst^iousn 
Of  all  things  eorthly  slumbereth  and  is  dead, 
She  haunts  within,  her  sweet  intrasion  clings 
To  the  lull'd  spirit,  senseless  but  to  her. 
All,  all  the  living  of  the  man  is  herV 

Oh,  in  their  drearoings,  their  oomrounkms  wild 
With  airy,  immaterial  visitants. 
Most  differ  Guilt  and  Virtue ;  there  are  riiapea 
Hideous  and  hateftil,  snoky  Gorgon  smiles. 
And  all  the  fobled  populace  of  hell. 
Brooding  disquiet  o'er  the  thorny  couch ; 
But  Virtue's  visions  are  almost  as  fair 
As  angels'  blest  realitiea;  to  thee 
Lovely  thy  nightly  visitant,  sakl  Chief! 
As  to  man,  sinless  yet  in  Eden  bowen. 
On  beds  of  odorous  amaranth  asleep. 
Yet  uncreated,  came  his  viigin  bride. 
Delicate  phantom;  then  his  ftesh  pore  soul 
Amorous  enchantment  first  entranced ,  first  roae 
That  our  best  feeling,  of  lost  Pbradise 
That  sole  surviving  pleasure,  holy  love. 

Beauteous  thy  blue  uprising,  mist*robed  Mom! 
AH  thy  bright  glittering  of  fantastic  dews 
With  their  thin  tissue  silkentng  the  green  mead% 
And  all  thy  music  of  blithe  leaves  that  dance 
In  the  caressing  breeze,  and  matins  gay 
From  all  the  living  woodland.  Sleep  is  pleased 
To  be  so  sweetly  benish'd  her  soft  reign. 
Bat  dreary  are  thy  sounds,  and  sad  thy  light 
On  the  lewd  wassail,  riot's  orgies  rude. 
Polluting  day  with  sights  that  shame  dark  night. 
Now  from  the  state  pavilion  forth  are  pour'd 
The  synod  of  high  banqueters,  their  eyes 
Hot  with  loose  rapturea  and  distempered  joy, 
Voluptuously  turbulent  their  souls. 
Right  in  their  way  stood  fiz'd  a  lofty  spear. 
Not  with  gay  garland  crown'd,  or  streaming  silk, 
Bnt,  with  that  beauteous  head  that  yesternight 
Confronted  them  with  graceful  pride ;  the  cheek 
Where  wantonly  jrooth's  rosy  banner  gleam'd, 
Pble,  dewy,  stiflening,  lifeless,  lustreless; 
Pbrt  matted  with  red  damp  the  golden  locks 
Clung  round  the  spear,  part  curling  on  the  air, 
Sad  semblance  show'd  of  life,  in  all  the  reat 
Making  the  stillness  and  fiz'd  cold  more  dread. 

No  cheek  waa  there  so  bright,  volaptooos  heart 
So  hot,  but,  like  bleak  snow,  fear  fell  on  it 
With  a  cold  thrill  and  searching;  if  their  sight 
Had  yet  perception,  humbler  chieft  might  draw 
From  high  example  comfort  for  their  dread ; 
Brow  might  they  see  with  kingly  crown  beset. 
White,  sad,  and  shranken  aa  their  own.    Akma, 
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Fierce  smiled  the  pride  of  Offii;  he  held  up 
To  those  wan  lips  the  sparkling  shell  of  mead : 
**  Drink,  thou  hast  kept  thy  oath,  drink,  soft-lipp*d 
boy!" 

O'er  all  the  camp  spread  loud  and  wide  and  fiir 
The  name  of  Abisa;  Myfanwy  heard 
Where  lay  she  dreaming  half,  and  fabling  half 
Of  garlands  and  of  gay  triumphal  pomp. 
How  nimble  are  the  feet  that  bear  light  hearts! 
She  is  gone  forth,  and  all  for  joy  forgot 
The  veil  e'er  wont  to  dim  her  dazzling  cheek. 
Forgot  the  braiding  of  her  hair,  the  maid 
So  sofl,  so  timorous,  at  the  wanton  breeze 
She  oil  hath  trembled,  'neath  day's  eye  retired 
Even  from  the  fondness  of  her  own  loved  youth. 
Through  files  of  warriors,  who  uncasque  their  brows 
To  fill  their  corions  gaze,  she  hurries  on, 
She  knows  not  what  she  sees,  and  only  knows 
She  sees  not  what  she  seeks,  that  cheek,  that  eye 
Which  fed  on  her  with  such  excess  of  love 
As  if  'twere  worse  than  blindness  to  lose  sight 
Of  its  sole  idol ;  only  she  is  blithe, 
She  only  smiling  'mid  those  many  sad. 
She  meets  even  all  she  longs  for ;  up  from  earth 
(For  now  from  that  sad  eminence  of  soom 
Had  friendly  hand  removed  it,  now  had  cleansed 
Its  damp  defilement)  that  dear  fiice  on  her 
Setded  its  fix'd  and  inexpressive  gaze. 
Her  mien  was  strangely  rational,  her  look 
Like  one  that  calmly  ponder'd  what  it  saw, 
Her  voice  articulate  and  paasionless. 
<*Who  hath  done  this?"— '* The  Avenger,  the  un- 
known," 
Spake  many  voices.—*'  Oh,  my  hands  are  weak ; 
Ye  see  them  sofl  and  delicate  and  white. 
But  thou,  and  thvM^,  and  thou,  art  bold  and  strong, 
And  bear'st  bright  armour,  ye  will  sure  requite 
The  slaughter  on  the  slaughterer's  head." — ^Ensued 
Brief  moments  of  a  stagnant  grief,  life  paused. 
As  't  would  prolong  unconsciousness;  delay 
Yet,  yet  that  slate  that  wakes  with  waking  sense. 
Then  kindled  up  her  eye,  but  not  with  joy. 
Then  fiush'd  her  cheek  a  light  and  sanguine  red. 
That  its  fair  marble  flitted  o'er,  but  left 
Nor  tinge  nor  warmth ;  she  snatch'd  up  to  her  heart 
That  Ufeless  thing  and  fled ;  as  some  fbnd  bird 
With  spread  vrings  hovering  o'er  her  nest,  looks  round 
At  some  black  shape  of  fear,  then  turns  to  see  • 
If  yet  her  callow  brood  are  slumbering  safe: 
So  wandering  her  dim  eye  on  all  around, 
Anon  with  full  intensity  of  love. 
Settled  on  her  cold  care.    She  reach'd  the  tent, 
There  miserly  her  treasure  she  o'erbroods; 
She  lays  it  on  her  lap,  and  sings  to  it, 
Now  gazes  as  she  thought  even  yet  those  eyes 
Might  open,  those  wan  lips,  their  wonted  sounds 
Murmur,  now  almost  sees  a  forming  smile : 
Now  gaily  carols  on  her  broken  eongs. 
Ever  his  favourite,  most  familiar  tones. 
And  now  breaks  oflf)  as  fearful  to  disturb 
His  quiet  slumbers,  only  speaks  in  smiles. 
Language  by  him  e'er  understood,  and  once. 
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Once  her  rash  lips  approach'd :  ao  paaa'd  the  bous 
From  earUest  morning  till  the  eetting  enn. 
Then  that  wild  spirit  and  ptayfulneas  of  grief 
Sadden'd  to  drear  sobriety,  gave  ][daoe 
Sweet-dreaming  twilight  to  the  bright  clear  day. 
Then  first  she  thought  of  beaats  and  fowls  ofasosos 
Battening  on  hia  fair  limbs,  do  hand  to  heap 
The  scanty  pity  of  a  little  earth 
Upon  the  brave,  the  princely,  and  the  fair: 
Envious  of  partner  in  her  aacred  toil. 
Bearing  her  cold  wan  burthen  in  her  anna. 
Alone  upon  the  pious  quest  ahe  speeda. 
She  fears  not,  ah  too  wretched  now  to  fear! 
Darkness  is  on  her  steps,  but  what  to  her 
Though  nature's  rich  varieties  are  blank  ? 
Her  guide  the  nnblinded  sympathiea  within ; 
The  love  that  link'd  her  to  hia  living  aoul 
Will  light  her  to  him  lifeleaa ;  yon  wan  stan. 
That  struggle  with  the  haze,  are  bright  enough 
To  beam  upon  the  dead.    But  now  more  fast 
Their.golden  cressets  multiply,  more  clear. 
And  lo  fierce  Offii  in  her  path  :  his  eye 
Fix'd  on  her  with  a  rude  imperious  lust. 
As  the  pollution  of  his  bad  deairea 
Did  honour  to  their  victim.     But  the  maid. 
Unbelieving,  unsuspecting  aught  impure. 
With  sweet  beseeching,  fdmoat  with  caress. 
Would  win  her  onward  passage ;  when  her  sool 
Was  startled  into  fear,  she  would  not  think 
Such  savage  nature  dwelt  in  human  heartib 
She  wept,  she  sued,  she  drew  the  veil  away. 
Upheld  that  lovely  lifeless  thing — in  vain : 
The  snowy  dove  is  in  the  rude  kite's  grasps 
Pale,  fluttering,  fiunting ;  upon  Heaven  she  calTd, 
Cnielly  calm  look'd  on  her  the  cool  akies; 
She  call'd  on  Abisa,  but  only  felt 
More  deeply  that  cold  glaasineas  of  face. 
That  dull,  indifibrent  witnesa  of  her  shame; 
But  in  the  streas  and  hurry  of  despair 
Strange  energies  were  hers,  with  frantic  voice 
She  call'd  on  the  Avenger — ^Lo,  he  corner 
Terrible  in  the  silence  of  his  arma. 
And  earth  is  dank  with  Ofifa's  lustful  blood. 
But  her  first  motion  was  a  frantic  kisa 
On  Abisa's  cold  lips,  aa  though  for  him 
Proud  of  the  imtainted  treasure  of  her  love ; 
Then  tum'd  to  her  preserver,  but  with  looks 
Of  loathing  more  than  thankfulness ;  he  stood 
In  gentle  ni^esty  serene,  yet  proud 
Of  that  light  victory,  of  prevented  crime 
Severely  joyful ;  bitter  strife  of  heart 
Spake  in  her  language — **  Had  it  been  but  deadi, 
I  yet  had  cursed  thee !  oh,  look  here,  look  hers! 
(And  she  withdrew  the  clust'ring  curls  that  veil'd 
The  rigid  deathfuhiess  of  that  fiiir  brow) 
Oh,  one  sole  feeling  to  this  dead  heart  aeom'd 
A  duty  and  delight,  the  hate  of  thee. 
Cruel,  even  that  thou  enviest  me,  even  that." 
"That,  British  maiden!  is  a  Saxon's  free. 
Yet  mourns  thy  amorous  heart  in  guilty  teear 
"  Is  there  not  beauty  in  a  Saxon's  cheek. 
Is  there  not  music  on  a  Saxon's  tongue. 
Is  there  not  tenderoeBS  in  Saxon  hearts? 
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Oh,  he  is  kind  and  true*  hi*  love  to  me 
AInKMt  m  deep  and  fond,  as  mine  to  him: 
Wild  that  I  am,  he  was — that  fatal  was 
Makes  agony  my  sacred  thought  of  him." — 
**  Maiden,  by  Wye's  transparent  stream  abode 
An  aged  pair,  and  their  declining  day 
One  beauteoos  child  enlighten 'd,  and  dispensed 
Soft  moonlight  o'er  their  darkening  eve ;  they  thought 
The  only  pang  of  death  fitun  her  to  part 
But  heavy  was  their  sinking  to  the  grove. 
For  that  fair  beam  in  unchaste  darkness  quench'd 
Its  vifgin  lustre,  and  its  light  withdrew, 
Of  their  old  limbs  the  life :  alone  they  dwelt. 
In  discontent  and  cold  distaste  of  all. 
As  her  ingratitude  had  made  them  sick 
Of  the  world's  hollowneas,  and  if  she  fiul'd 
All  earthly  things  must  needs  be  &lse  and  fraiL 
They  ne'er  reproach'd  her,  for  so  near  the  grave 
They  could  not  hate ;  but  for  her  sake  they  loathed 
Each  old  familiar  face,  that  once  they  loved. 
Where  die  was  wont  to  wander,  wander'd  they ; 
The  garden  flowers  she  tended,  they  bound  up 
With  woeful  care ;  their  chill  ond  shaking  hands 
Made  tremulous  music  with  her  lute :  I  shrunk 
In  hoaiy  age  to  see  such  childish  joys. 
They  felt  one  afler-pleasure ;  the  same  hour 
They  glided  from  their  woes,  their  parting  breath. 
Blended  in  languid  bleeaings  on  her  head, 
For  her  went  suppliant  to  the  throne  of  God, 
Their  lost  Myfanwy." — ^Trembling  stood  she  there, 
like  one  that  strives  to  weep,  but  the  hard  tenra 
Are  froien  in  their  source.    **  Oh  thou  and  I, 
Sweet  Abtsa  (to  that  cold  head  she  spake). 
We  will  go  weep  upon  their  graves,  and  win 
Their  spirits  to  forgiveness;  when  they  hear 
How  fervent  and  how  fatal  were  our  loves. 
Heaven  will  lend  airs  to  waft  their  mercy  down." 
"Fond  Maid,  beware!  repentance  must  be  chaste 
And  spotless  as  the  onsunn'd  snow ;  wilt  thou 
Yet  wanton  with  the  memory  of  thy  sin, 
Bad  thoughts  at  revel  in  thy  heart,  with  vows 
Lightly  made  up  of  guilty  breath  impure, 
Pbllute  and  sicken  the  clear  air  that  dwells 
About  the  holy  dwellings  of  the  dead ; 
Waver  from  God  to  Pagan  paramour 
With  vrandering  loose  afiections?"  "Hard  and  cold 
Be  thou  content  to  have  robb'd  this  widow'd  heart 
Of  that  most  lovely  breathing  thing  earth  bore. 
But  spare,  oh  spare,  the  sinless,  senseless  dead ! 
Cruel,  by  jron  bright  stars  I  oft  have  sworn 
Ne'er  to  forego  him ;  shall  1  crown  my  sins 
With  perjury  f  I  will  weep,  and  fiist,  and  pray. 
And  wear  the  rough  stones  with  my  tender  kneea, 
So  thou  wilt  leave  me  my  sad  thoughts  of  him. 
Oh,  God  hath  grace  for  all ;  my  earliest  prayer 
Shall  be  for  mercy  on  his  perish 'd  soul. 
The  next  for  those  who  dying  pray'd  for  me, 
And  for  my  sad  and  sinful  self  the  last.' 
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Most  exquisite  sorcery  of  womankind ! 
Even  to  the  falVn  some  cherish'd  loveliness 
Yet  dings,  with  innocent  hypocrisy 
Tricking  their  fiulure^  in  such  tender  hues, 
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We  blame  with  tears,  enamour'd  while  we  blame 
Even  thus  her  fervent  constancy  of  love 
Brighten'd  that  guilty  maiden. — **  God  will  weigh 
With  righteous  hand  thy  sorrows  and  thy  sins, 
Damsel ;  I  nor  absolve  thee,  nor  condemn. 
Come  thou  with  me,  and  we  will  reunite 
That  beauteoos  boy's  remains:  oh  thou,  even  thou, 
Knew'st  thou  the  studious  cruelties,  cold  crimes 
By  these  barbarians  wrought  on  this  sad  land, 
Wouldst  pardon  this  dishonour  to  the  corpse 
Of  that  brave  youth." — She  leap'd  up  to  his  neck, 
**  And  who  art  thou,  that  doest  such  savage  deeds. 
Yet  forcest  us  to  love  thee  f " — On  they  past, 
They  reach'd  the  place  of  death,  he  dug  away 
The  earth  that  fenced  from  wandering  kite  and  woU 
Young  Abisa's  fair  limbs ;  he  soothed  her  woes 
By  soft  participation,  her  consoled 
By  suflering,  and  the  Christian's  voice  rose  up 
In  prayers  for  mercy  on  a  Saxon*s  soul. 


BOOK  vn. 


How  measureless  to  erring  human  sight 

Is  glory!  Glorious  thy  majestic  state, 

Hengist!  with  captive  cities  for  thy  thrones. 

And  captive  nations  thy  pale  satellites, 

Britain,  with  all  her  beauty,  power,  and  wealth. 

Thy  palace  of  dominion.    Glorious  thou, 

Coswallon,  in  Caer  Ebranc's  stately  courts. 

By  the  slow  waten  of  the  wandering  Ouse, 

Brightwiceptred  Renegade !  Even  in  your  crimes 

Glitten  a  dazzling  and  meteorous  pomp ; 

Though  your  wild  voyage  hath  lain  through  vravei 

of  blood. 
Ye  ride  triumphant  in  your  royal  port 
But  he,  sad  Pilgrim,  outcast  and  fbriom, 
How  doth  the  midnight  of  his  honour  shame 
Your  broad  meridian,  his  wild  freedom  pass 
Your  plenitude  of  sway,  his  nakedness 
Transcend  your  sweeping  purples,  ray'd  with  gold  !' 
Nor  vranteth  to  his  state  its  gorgeous  pride, 
And  high  peculiar  majesty ;  the  pomp 
Of  the  conspiring  elements  sheds  on  him 
Tumultuous  grandeurs ;  o'er  his  midnight  couch. 
Amid  the  scathed  oaks  of  the  mountain  moor, 
On  its  broad  wings  of  gloom  the  tempest  stoops 
Around  his  head  in  crystal  coronets 
The  lightning  falls,  as  though  thy  fiery  hand. 
Almighty!  through  the  rolling  clouds  put  forth. 
Did  honour  to  the  Freeman.    Mighty  winds 
And  the  careering  thunden  spread  around 
Turbulent  music ;  darkness  rivals  day. 
And  day  with  darkness  vies  in  stateliest  pride 
The  Avenger's  lofiy  miseries  to  array. 
When  from  the  East  forth  leaps  the  warrior  Sun 
In  panoply  of  golden  light,  dark  oowen 
His  own  proud  eagle,  marvelling  what  Strang  ftnn, 
Uprising  to  usurp  his  haughty  right. 
Drinks  in  the  intense  magnificence  with  biow 
Undasled  and  uoahrinking ;  nor  to  him 
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Faili  homage  from  the  living  ihapes  of  earth : 
On  him  the  savage,  fierce  and  moostroua,  lawn 
Tame  adoration ;  from  hii  nigged  sleep 
The  wild  boar,  sleek  his  iHistling  wrath,  aloof 
Shrinks,  the  grim  wolf  no  more  his  rest  disturbs, 
Than  the  calm  motioD  of  the  moan  she  bays. 

Now,  by  her  native  sylvan  W3re,  that  Maid 
Left  to  cold  penitence  and  prayer,  again 
Sets  forth  the  high  Avenger :  now  his  path 
Through  Towey's  vale  winds  velvet  soft  and  green. 
The  year  is  in  its  waning  autumn  glow, 
But  the  warm  Sun,  with  all  his  summer  love, 
Hangs  o'er  this  gentle  valley,  loath  to  part 
From  the  blue 'stream  that  to  his  amorous  beams 
Now  her  oool  bosom  spreads,  now  coyer  slides 
Under  her  alder  shade,  whose  umbnige  green, 
vJtnring  and  breaking  the  fantastic  rays,  ^ 

The  deep  dark  mirror  frets  with  mazy  light 
A  day  that  seems  in  its  rich  noon  to  blend 
All  seasons'  choice  deliciousness,  high  hung 
On  Dinevaur  and  Carreg  Cannon  rude, 
And  on  bold  Drusslyn  gleam'd  the  woods  their  hues. 
Changeful  and  brilliant,  as  their  leaves  had  drunk 
The  sun's  empyreal  fountains ;  not  more  bright 
The  groves' of  those  Atlantic  lalea,  where  rove 
(Dream'd  elder  Poesy  such  fancies  sweet) 
The  spirits  of  the  breve,  stem  Peleus'  son. 
And  Diomede,  through  bowers  that  the  blue  air 
Arch'd  with  immortal  spring  of  fragrant  gold. 
The  merry  birds,  as  though  they  had  o'erdream'd 
The  churlish  winter,  spring-tide  virelays 
Carolling,  pruned  their  all-forgotten  plumes. 
Upon^tbe  sunny  shallow  lay  the  trout 
Kindling  the  soft  gems  of  its  skin  ,*  the  snake 
As  fresh  and  wanton  in  its  green  attire 
Wound  its  gay  rings  along  the  flowery  sward. 

That  overpowering  beauty  in  mild  bonds 
Of  sweet  amazement  and  infatuate  bliss, 
Took  prisoner  Samor's  spirit    On  a  rock* 
*Neath  a  white  canopy  of  glistening  birch. 
He  lay  surrender'd.    The  thin  whispering  leaves. 
The  welling  waters  flow,  the  lingering,  long, 
Ixivoh!  welling  descant  of  the  joyous  birds 
Came  mingling  with  the  languor  of  his  sense. 
Most  aoothiog  each  in  turq,  must  slumb'ring  soft. 

'T  is  no  harsh  breaking  in  that  train  of  sound 
Delicious,  but  a  low  and  measured  dash 
That  blends  and  deepens  all  the  mingling  tones ; 
*Tis  nought  to  cloud  or  dim  that  slow  intrudes 
On  the  universal  brilliance ;  crowning  all 
Moves  the  gay  apparition,  and  fires  up 
The  restlen  glittering  to  intenser  blaze. 

Slow  up  the  tide  the  gaudy  bark  oomes  on, 
Her  oan  scarce  startling  the  unruiHed  air ; 
The  waters  to  her  swan-like  prow  give  place. 
Along  the  oar-blades  leap  up  to  the  sun 
In  lucid  flakes,  and  dance,  as't  were  their  sport 
To  waft  that  beauteoai  freight    And  ezquisita 
As  that  volupciioas  Memphian  on  the  stream 
Of  Cydnus,  leading  with  bliss-breathing  ■roilea 


Her  throngs  of  rash  beboldera,  glided  down 

To  welcome  to  his  soft  impriaoDiDent 

The  Lord  of  half  the  world,  ao  wondrous  tax 

Under  an  awning  cool  of  fluttering  silk 

The  Lsdy  of  that  graceful  gftlley  aate. 

But  not  in  her  instinct  the  melting  fom 

With  passion,  the  smooth  limbs  in  daszliiig  gfcnr 

Translucent  through  the  thin  laacivious  veil. 

Skilful  with  careless  blandiahiiientB  to  fire 

The  loose  imaginations,  she  herein 

Least  like  that  Oriental  harlot  Qneen. 

Of  all  her  shape,  of  all  her  soal  was  pride 

The  sustenance,  the  luzory,  the  liiew 

The  innate  scorn  of  her  full  eye  repaid 

With  lofty  thanklessneas  the  homage  fiiwn'd 

By  her  fiiir  handmaids,  and  her  oarnaen  gay. 

Who  seem'd  to  wanton  in  their  aervile  toiL 

Around  she  gazed,  as  in  her  haaghtineaa 

She  thoo^t  that  God  had  ionn*d  this  living  poop 

Of  woodland,  stream,  and  rock,  her  height  of  sool 

To  pamper,  that  to  welcome  her  the  earth 

Attired  its  breathing  farightneaa,  and  the  son 

Only  on  her  look'd  fiom  his  asoie  aphere^ 

Knows  Samor  that  bright  Lady  T  Who  knmMl 
Amid  her  twinkling  retinue  of  atan 
The  queenly  summer  moon  f  Ye  too  he  kaoni^ 
The  minion  rowers  of  her  royai  state. 
Entitled  once  by  courteous  fiUaehoods  bland 
Nobles  of  Britain,  from  the  general  wreck 
Most  despicably  saved  by  Seson  acom. 
Meet  vassalage  for  Vortigem,  now  shrank 
And  dwindled  from  proud  Britain'a  aov'reigD  \ai 
To  petty  Prince  of  I)}rfed.*     Ye  yet  cling 
Even  to  the  hollow  semblance  of  a  crown. 
Ye  gauzy  summer  motes,  thai  float  and  bask 
In  the  warm  noontide  of  a  court,  light 
Of  noise  and  glittering,  that  to  royal 
Tinkle  your  puimnous  flatteries,  then  most  prool 
When  most  obtrusive  your  gay  nothingness. 

Under  a  rock  where  Samor  lay  unseen 
Beneath  the  sparkling  birchen  shade,  the  bark 
Glided  so  near,  the  silver-twinkling  leaves 
Play'd  like  a  wavering  veil  o'er  the  bright  face 
And  marble  neck  of  that  rechning  Queen. 

Now,  Samor,  now 't  is  at  thy  thirsty  Ups 
The  cup  of  vengeance,  rtow  quaff  deep,  qoaff'deei 
Now,  fay  the  bones  that  bleach  on  Ambri  plain. 
By  thy  lost  Emeric*s  silent  chamber  bowen. 
By  that  soft  cheek  o'er  which  the  primrose  bkxiBik 
Now  lanch  the  unerring  javelin!  lo,  ahe  tempts. 
The  Saxon's  daughter,  and  the  fidse  King's  biidsb 
Tlie  tame  and  baffled  lingering  of  revenge. 

And  up  the  Avenger  stood ;  a  my  of  light 
Quiver'd  the  brendish'd  javelin ;  creeping  awe 
Froae  up  the  rowers'  hearia ;  down  leli  the  oais, 
And  to  the  shore  round  swung  the  ungovein'd  fasil 

But  'mid  those  feminine  and  timoroua  mao 
Intrepid  that  mft  lady  her  fiiir  front 


•  Or,  DibmUs,  t.  •.  Soath  Walss. 
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Advanced,  and,  **  Who  an  thou,  whow  iropioiifl  ann 
'Gainst  royalty's  anointed  head  dare  sway 
Irreverent  menace  f" — '*  One  whom  grinding  wrong, 
And  injuries  savage,  black,  and  roanilbid 
Have  almost  madden'd  to  the  deep  base  shame 
Of  soiling  his  bright  arms  with  woman's  blood.*' 
(Ho  cast  the  javelin  from  him,  and  went  on) 
**  But  tell  thy  sire,  Rowcna,  tell  thy  lord, 
Britons  have  yet  to  learn  their  codes  of  war. 
That  yet  fastidious  vengeance  wj^  not  slake 
But  on  a  worthy  victim  its  deep  thirst." 

Then  was  the  mingling  of  their  looks  elate* 
As  when  two  fiilconm  far  from  this  low  earth, 
Meet  in  the  sun's  broad  blaie,  they,  glad  and  prood 
Each  of  their  kindred,  flap  their  radiant  wings. 

**  I  know  thee  now,  migeaiic  Rebel !  thee 
The  untfBoeable,  untaraeable !  I  know 
The  chosen  Man  of  Fate !  of  all  our  race 
The  designated  danger ;  merciful 
Saxon  ne'er  coupled  with  thy  name  till  now. 
Yet  think  not  tlwu  from  rivalry  aloof 
In  proud  and  lonely  excellence  to  stand. 
For  with  rsquital  royal  and  profuse 
I  will  outsoar  thee ;  this  white  woman's  hand 
Shall  cast  thee  Uengist's  paidon  ibr  thy  deeds 
Of  guilty  lame ;  this  smooth  and  purple  cheek 
Smile  thee  iair  honours  in  Caer  Merddhyn's  obart** 

"  Pardon,  and  honour.  Lady !  one  alone 
Jealous  prerogative  of  pardon  hokis 
O'er  Samor's  soul,  the  univeml  God ! 
Caer  Merddhyn's  honours !  to  fkWn  Vortigern 
To  be  install'd  primo  tloiterer,  meekly  laud 
The  bounteoua>hearted  monarch,  who  cast  off 
His  throne,  his  people,  and  his  fame,  and  thought 
For  bride  so  fiiir  the  dowry  all  too  poor." 

No  wrath,  but  brighter  joy  the  Lady's  cheek 
Emblaason'd ;  •*  Why  should  slight  and  tinsel  tiea 
Of  blood  and  birthplace  hold  asunder  hearts 
Kindred  in  grandeur?  thou  art  breve  and  free. 
And  brave  and  free  is  Hengiat;  why  disdaina 
Valour  to  mate  with  valour,  might  with  might  T 
**  Valour  beneath  the  sun  goes  proudly  forth ; 
And  in  the  cloudy  bailie's  van  affronts 
His  hauberk'd  foe,  but  folds  not  secret  steel 
Under  the  mild  and  festal  robe  of  peace. 
Nor  creeps  with  midnight  stealth  on  the  weak  sleep 
Of  women  and  sofl  inftnts."— Then  appear'd 
Tears  in  her  haughty  eyes,  tears  beautiful. 
For  drops  of  shame  they  were  for  those  black  crimes 
That  fleck*d  and  dimm'd  her  father's  blaze  of  ftme. 
Still  pauaed  not  the  Aver^er.-^**  Did  my  God, 
Did  Britain  claim  the  oflering,  I  dare  hope 
Yet  I  could  rend  from  this  worn  heart  away 
Its  pleaaant  lust  of  vengeance:  private  wrongs 
Are  but  thin  drops  in  my  full  tide  of  hate ; 
But  all  my  country's  injuries,  all  my  God's 
Concentrate  in  the  mighty  passion  flood. 
My  life,  my  soul,  my  being;  we  must  be, 
I  and  thy  fkther,  through  all  space  of  time. 
Even  to  the  end.  Destroyer  or  Destroy'd." 


**  Harsh  and  Implacable !  yet  be  not  thou 
Discourteous:  wilt  thou  to  Caer  Merddhyn  come, 
An  honour'd  guest,  in  freedom  to  deport 
When,  where  thou  wilt,  thy  pledge  my  royal  fiuthf 

**  A  Saxon's  faith!"  burst  biuer  from  his  lips, 
He  check'd  the  upbraiding  tone.    **]f  fraud  and  sin 
In  such  a  lovely  temple  hold  th^ir  shrine. 
It  were  not  snrange  did  fiends  of  darkness  dwell 
Within  yon  beauteous  sun !"  But  she  with  smile 
Mild  as  May  morning  on  a  violet  bonk, 
**  Why  stay'st  thou?  can  the  Unconquerable  fear — ^?" 
*'  Fear,  Lady !  fear  and  I  ere  strangers  now." 
"  What  wondrous  spell,"  pursued  her  playful  mirth, 
**  So  steels  thee  ?" — **  One  most  simple  and  roost  strong, 
A  calm  proud  conscience,  and  a  fiiith  in  God." 

Then  sate  he  by  the  Lady's  side ;  set  forth 
Upon  its  dancing  voyage  down  the  tide 
The  bark  obeisant  to  its  dashing  oars. 
But  those  gay  rowera  veering  with  the  wind 
Of  Bofl  court  favour,  'gan  with  subtle  joy 
And  cold  factitious  transport  hail  again 
Their  gentle  peer,  their  old  and  honour'd  friend. 
But  with  a  glance  the  imperial  lady  froze 
To  silence  their  smooth-lying  lips,  nor  brook'd 
Idle  intrusion  on  her  rapturoua  feast 
Deep  drank  she  in  the  majesty  and  pomp. 
Wherewith  instinct  the  Avenger  moved  and  spake, 
And  what  high  beauty  from  heroic  soul 
Emanates  on  the  outward  shape,  nor  pall'd 
On  her  insatiate  appetite  the  joy ; 
Till  that  commercing  deep  of  stately  thoughts. 
Proud  admiration,  and  intense  dehght 
In  what  is  heart'Subliming,  towering,  grand. 
Regenerate  from  the  trance  that  bathed  her  sense. 
Sprang  up  a  fiery  passion,  o'er  her  flow'd 
Secret  the  intoxicating  ecstasy. 
Love,  dangerous,  deep,  intolerable  love. 

What  beauteous  seeming  and  magnificent, 
Woareth  that  brilUant  sin  ?  now  not  o'er  her 
Came  it  in  melting  languor,  sofl  and  bland. 
But  like  her  own  high  nature,  eminent. 
Disdainful,  and  elate,  allied  to  ail 
That  beautified,  that  glorified,  and  seem'd 
M3rsterious  union  of  upsoaring  spirits. 
Wedding  of  lofly  thoughia  with  lofly  thoughti^ 
And  the  fine  joy  of  being  to  this  earth 
A  thing  of  wonder :  and  as  floats  the  air 
Clear,  white,  and  stainless  in  the  highest  heavena, 
Seem'd  from  its  exaltation  fresh  and  pure. 
Above  ail  taint  her  amorous  madness  rose. 
Had  it  seem'd  love,  her  very  pride  had  quell'd 
The  unplumed  fantasy,  her  inbred  scorn 
Warr'd  on  the  young  infirmity,  but  now 
Upon  her  soul's  bttld  crest  it  planted  high 
Its  banner  of  dominion,  and  she  hail'd 
Its  coming  as  a  guest  of  pomp  and  power. 

But,  though  o'er  all  her  features  mantling  spead 
A  vivid  restlessness,  a  lustrous  glow, 
A  deepenmg  purple,  though  her  eye  indulged 
Richer  delirium,  though  her  languid  bNA\!cL 
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Came  with  a  throb  and  ttroggled  from  her  heart, 

Vet  in  that  noble  kindneiB  that  diidaini 

With  greedy  and  aiupicious  gaze^to  aearch 

The  sin  that  may  be.  rather  chastening  all 

With  his  own  native  purity,  serene 

The  Warrior  sate.    The  placid  gUding  bark 

With  motion  like  to  stillness,  flowing  on. 

Where  with  green  diadem  of  woods  above, 

Beneath  the  white  breadth  of  the  expanding  stream, 

Caer  Merddhyn  in  the  liquid  noontide  rose.! 

Fair  rose  Caer  Merddhyn,  rose  her  towery  height 
The  air  enriching,  nor  mis-seem*d  a  King 
Such  stately  dwelling ;  populous  her  streets, 
And  throng'd  with  human  faces,  but  o'er  all 
A  lassitude  and  heavy  sadness  hung, 
Blankneas  of  looks  and  weariness  of  hearts. 
And  listlessnees  of  motion  faltering  on. 
With  all  the  pomps,  the  luxuries  of  hfe. 
It  seem'd  a  city  of  the  dead.    The  shapes, 
The  steps  of  men  were  there,  but  soul  and  spirit^ 
And  stirring  energy,  and  vivid  mind, 
Passion  and  earnestness  in  torpor  slept, 
The  cold  blood  stagnates  in  tha  drowsy  veins. 
Alike  all  feelings  lazy  languor  seal'd ; 
To  still  them,  not  delight,  the  mothers  held 
Their  infants,  as  the  radiant  Queen  past  on ; 
But  even  in  them  the  laughing  spring  of  joy 
Wai* dead,  and  dry,  and  frozen.—**  Oh,  high  God ! 
(So  spake  the  Wanderer  in  his  secret  soul) 
Hath  tyranny  such  bleak  and  withering  power 
Man's  heavenly  essence  to  embrute,  and  thou. 
Once  princely  Vortigem,  the  tyrant  thou!"— 

Worse  sight!  worse  shame!  they  reach  the  broad 
hill's  brow. 
Where  in  its  royalty  the  palace  look'd 
Awe  on  its  vassal  city;  there, even  there. 
On  that  high  threshold,  armed  Saxon  files 
From  the  weak  people  fenced  the  weaker  King. 
But  through  that  legion  hateful  and  accont 
Onward  the  Avenger  that  bright  Lady's  hand 
Led,  as  the  Sibyl  sage  the  Love^queen's  son 
Calm  through  the  doleful  regions  of  the  dead. 

Within  the  hall  with  royal  banners  hung. 
And  shields  of  royal  blazon,  royal  arms, 
Least  royal  he,  sate  Vortigem ;  deep  thought 
And  miserable  on  his  fiided  brow 
Tnced  its  bleak  lines ;  before  him  glittering  lajr 
The  crown  of  Britain,  which  his  eye  perused 
With  a  sick  sadness,  as  each  gem  were  full 
Of  woeful  ruminations,  blank  remorse ; 
And  as  bad  Angels  loathe,  3ret  upward  watch. 
Heaven's  Sun,  bright  tjrpe  of  their  once  radiant  state. 
Even  so  in  bitterness  that  fallen  King, 
Piunfully  banqueting  on  self-reproach, 
A  drear  remembrance  of  lost  grandeurs  drew 
From  that  fiur  ring,  and  cursed  its  blaze  that  flash'd 
Past  splendours  o'er  the  darkness  of  his  soul. 
And  memory  from  what  height  to  what  depth  sank, 
He  welters  in  the  abyss  of  shame  profound. 
Beside  him  o'er  his  harp  Aneorin  bow'd. 
The  white^iair'd  Bard,  sole  faithful  he,  sole  inend ; 


For  minds  of  poets  from  their  own  high  sphere 
Look  down  on  earth's  distinctionB,  high  and  k>w. 
Sunken  or  soaring,  as  the  equal  aim 
Sheds  light  along  the  vale  and  mountain's  brow 
He  in  the  hall  of  feasting  who  last  seal'd 
The  treasures  of  his  harmony,  now  pooia 
Into  the  wounded  heart  his  syrups  aweet. 
And  laps  it  in  the  silken  folds  of  sound. 
But  even  abng  his  strings  the  infectious  grief 
Hath  crept,  and  withered  up  the  wanionnea 
And  lost  in  wayward  wanderings  of  despair 
Stny  the  vague  tones ;  anon  burets  full  and  ftn 
A  start,  a  swell  of  pride,  then  sinks  away 
Involuntary  to  such  doleful  iail. 
Misery  so  musical,  its  languid  breath 
Feeds,  while  it  softens  the  deep-xooted  woe. 
Such  melodies  at  tragic  midnight  heard 
'Mid  a  deserted  city,  gliding  o'er 
The  deep  green  moss  of  tower  and  fime  o'enhne^ 
Had  seem'd  immortal  sorrows  in  the  air. 
O'er  man's  inconstant  grandeurs    Sod  each  wreck. 
More  sad,  more  worthy  Angels  woe  the  waste 
And  desolation  of  a  noble  mind. 
High  fertile  faculties  run  wild  and  rank. 
Bright  fiery  qualities  in  darkness  shiked. 
*That  liquid  intercourse  of  grief  broke  ofiC 
Thus  spake  the  King—"  Who  thus  unbidden  bott 
On  kingly  solitude?  why  ask  I  thee  f 
No  brow  between  the  Scot  and  Southern  sea 
Beareth  such  gallant  insolence  abroad. 
But  Samor,  the  wild  Wanderer,  the  denounced. 
The  desperate!  Art  thou  here  to  stmi  mine  esn 
With  **  Vortigem  is  abject,  lost,  disgraoed  T 
"Tts  well  that  with  thee  comes  my  bright  excose, 
My  poverty's  rich  treasure,  my  night's  star. 
Beauteous  Rowena." — Joy  seem'd  his,  but  yeC 
Was  eflbrt  and  was  struggle  in  that  joy. 
The  clinging  of  a  despemte  soul  to  what 
It  would  delight  in,  but  did  not  delight. 
The  striving  of  a  barren  heart  to  force 
The  perish'd  bloom  of  pleasure. — •*  King,  I  cans 
To  put  a  spell  upon  thee,  conjure  up 
Thy  valour  from  its  tomb  within  thy  breast. 
To  rend  the  adamant  that  trammela  foot 
Thy  strength  of  soul.  By  yon  bright  glaive  that  men 
By  £sk's  wild  bank,  beneath  his  father's  shiekl. 
The  royal  Caledonian's  Son ;  yon  flag. 
That,  when  by  fated  Aries  rash  Britain  kxt 
Her  wild  bright  hazard  for  imperial  state. 
Clouding  the  car  of  adverse  victory  ahook 
Untamish'd  in  the  sun  its  blaaon  broad. 
Nor  stoop'd  though  ail  was  fidlen ;  by  yon  rich  aon 
Whereon  when  flow'd  the  holy  oil,  this  isle 
From  all  her  seas  her  gratulant  acclaim 
Sent  up,  and  overcast  heaven's  vault  with  joy; 
By  Vortigem,  the  great,  the  brave,  the  wise  T*— 
**  Brave!  wise !  ay,  that  it  is.    The  veriest  wretch 
That  from  base  birth-place  lo  his  baser  grave. 
Creeps  with  his  fellow  reptiles,  that  ne'er  knew 
What  luxury  'tis,  what  loftiness  to  soar. 
And  with  one  soul  to  wield  a  host  of  souls 
In  free  subjection,  oh  that  fireless  dust. 
Clay  uninform'd  that  only  lives  to  die, 
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That  H  to  me  a  God :  to  me  whoie  cune. 
And  bnnd,  and  mock  it  is  to  have  been  great — 
And  be— oh !  Samor,  Samor,  I  was  King, 
King  of  this  spacious,  rich,  and  glorious  isle, 
And  thou,  and  sach  as  thou,  my  regal  state 
Didst  Tassal ;  now,  but  now  an  eye  may  trace 
The  circuit  of  my  realm,  a  shepherd's  boy 
Count  my  thin  people,  like  his  mountain  flock.*' 

"  Oh,  Monarch,  ill  must  be  atoned  by  good, 
And  to  repentant  deeds  of  mightiest  (hroe 
Heaven  can  upraise  the  farthest  sunken.    Pbwer 
Fails  not  the  aspirant  will    I  knew  thee  once 
A  being  of  those  arduous  energies. 
Strong  aspirations,  graspings  undefined. 
Tumultuous  thirsts  and  passions,  that  of  man 
Make  Fiend  or  Angel." — **  True,  too  true,  but  thou 
Hast  seixed  the  Seraph's  air-plumed  wings,  and  I 
The  Demon's  vans  of  darkness.    Had  all  fallen, 
AH  perish'd,  one  wide  ignominy  swept 
Princes  and  Lords  and  People,  I  had  found 
A  forlorn  comfort  in  the  general  wreck ; 
But  in  its  cunt  sublimity  thy  iaroe 
Obtrudes  its  radiant  presence,  and  makes  groan 
This  ruin  of  a  Monarch." — **  Rare  it  is. 
Oh  King,  in  Fame's  rich  galaxy  to  shine 
With  steadfast  blaze  unwithering.  but  to  dawn 
From  darkness,  scatter  off  the  black  eclipse 
That  veils  the  wither'd  lustre,  this  roost  rare, 
Maketh  man's  soul  an  everlasting  fire 
Worthy  the  God  that  hung  the  heavens  with  light  ; 
Tis  hard  for  downcast  spirit  to  o'erleap 
Rain's  sad  barriers,  but  Heaven's  angels  drop 
Soft  dews  beneath  his  burning  feet,  his  flight 
Imp  with  strong  plumes ;  his  coming  doth  adorn 
The  earth  he  moves  on ;  till  Remorse  abash'd 
Before  the  orient  glories  fiidea  and  flies." 

**  Peace!  peace !  thou  canst  not  see  what  cold  within 
Lies  like  a  palsy  on  the  flagging  powers, 
Makea  me  a  thin  and  shrinking  reed,  the  sport 
Of  every  lazy  wind,  the  shape,  the  life. 
The  woe,  without  the  faculties  of  man : 
Shame.  Shame. — Oh,  turn  thy  lofty  brow  away. 
Heavy  it  hangs  o'er  me  like  loosen'd  crag 
Over  the  mountain  traveller — I  endure, 
Of  ail  this  nation,  the  curse- wrinkled  lips. 
Out-pointed  fingen,  ribald  jests,  coarse  scorns. 
Men  that  have  lick'd  the  dust  beneath  my  feet, 
Worn  their  tame  faces  by  the  mould  of  mine. 
Them,  to  confront  even  them."— Unkingly  tean 
Choked  the  full  utterance,  met  his  eye  the  glance 
Of  that  proud  Queen,  who,  all  unmark'd,  drank  in 
That  passionate  discourse,  from  her  contempt. 
Though  far  below  his  own,  he  shrunk,  and  wrought 
To  a  brief  pride  his  wan  dejected  mien. 
**  Here  is  my  throne,  my  kingdom  in  this  breast, 
My  diadem  the  wealth  of  light  that  shines 
From  yon  fair  brow  upon  me." — Stronger  pain 
Burst  in  upon  the  infant  pride :  forth  fled 
The  Monarch,  happy  could  he  fly  himselfl 
Him  follow'd  that  old  Bard.    Tis  vain,  all  vain, 
(Thus  spake  the  high  Avenger.)  **  Beauteous  Queen, 
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I  claim  thy  faith,  and  part" — '*  So  swift,  so  soon, 
Our  festal  cheer  untasted,  welcome  cup 
Uncrown'd?" — '*Fair  Queen,  in  the  pellucid  stream 
My  beverage  dances ;  the  coarse  mountain  boor 
Shares  his  hard  fare  with  me ;  the  hand  that  feasts 
The  winged  wanderers  of  the  air,  feasts  me." 
With  lips  in  act  of  speech  apart,  the  Queen, 
As  to  her  will  her  tongue  disdainful  scom'd 
Allegiance,  chain'd  in  silence  stood  ogain. 
Twice  she  essay'd  to  speak,  twice  o'er  her  shame 
Swept  his  petrific  hand,  and  rosy  fire 
O'er  fiice  and  neck  and  forehead  flush'd,  till  shrunk 
From  that  strong  heat  the  eye,  and  down  on  earth 
Settled  its  close-fringed  orb ;  with  pressure  soft 
Her  blushing  fingers  his  bronzed  hand  embraced 

**  Here  in  this  palace  is  my  rule,  this  land 
Is  mine  by  my  prevailing  power :  wouldst  thou 
Of  this  high  seat,  this  realm  be  lord  7— Why  starts 
Unwonted  colour  to  thy  cheek?  why  shrinks 
Into  its  sphere  thine  eye  ?   Said  I  this  soul. 
And  what  soft  beauty  glitters  in  this  shape. 
Had  it  appall'd  thee  ?" — Eagerly  she  grasp'd 
The  hand  she  held,  as  though  from  thence  to  wring 
A  swift  reply,  yet  gazed  upon  the  earth. 
As  wistful  'neath  its  darkness  she  might  shrink 
From  her  own  shame.    Blank  wonder  Samor's  brow 
To  living  stone  congeal'd— **  This  then  the  close 
To  all  thy  lavish  love  of  Vortigern !" 

"  My  love !  he  was  a  King,  upon  his  brow 
The  beauty  of  a  royal  crown,  his  height 
Dominion,  like  a  precious  mantle,  dipt 
In  heaven's  pure  light  arny'd,  and  o'er  him  flung 
Transcendent  grandeur ;  above  all  he  stood, 
And  I  by  such  fond  splendours  woo'd  and  won. 
Took  seat  upon  his  eminence ;  a  plant 
To  spread,  and  mantle  an  imperial  throne, 
Not  like  tame  ivy  round  a  ruin  creep. 
Or  wreathe  the  tomb  of  royalty.    His  pride 
I  wedded,  not  his  shame ;  ,batB  may  not  build 
With  the  light-loving  lark.    He,  he  himself 
By  self*abasement  has  divorced  me,  set 
Distance  between  us  wide  and  for  as  heaven 
From  the  black  pit  of  infamy." — '*  High  Queen, 
What  seest  thou  in  this  bleak  and  batter'd  brow. 
These  rough  scathed  limbs,  this  wan  and  sunken  face 
With  misery's  rugged  furrows  deeply  plough'd 
To  dazzle  or  delight  7    Lone  outcast  I, 
Friendless,  but  daily,  nightly  by  fierce  foes 
Beset  and  hunted  like  a  loathsome  brute ; 
Thy  nation's  mothers  vent  all  hate  on  me, 
Dnk  with  a  scathing  cune  no  name  but  mine. 
Oh,  what  wouldst  thou  and  softeeas  with  a  lifo 
Like  mine  so  dreary,  desperate,  dark,  and  'fierce  f* 

"Oh,  'tis  because  all  hate  thee,  that  I  love. 
Because  all  dread  thee,  I  would  mate  with  thee ; 
Thy  miseries,  thy  dangers  deeper  plunge 
My  soul  in  passion,  that  alone  thou  walk'st 
Smote  at  by  every  arm,  yet  struck  by  none, 
That  mastery  of  thy  single  soul  holds  down 
The  Saxon's  mounting  empire,  clips  its  wingM 
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RapQciouB  and  wide-ahndowing.  that  Ihy  fame 

Like  a  rich  rainbow  cloud,  sails  on  through  air, 

To  mortal  grasp  impalpable,  to  sight 

In  lonely  brilliance  manifest ;  my  soul 

To  that  thy  ajry  chariot  would  aspire, 

And  dazzle  by  thy  side,  and  daunt  the  world." — 

"  Loose  and  unrighteous  to  thy  lawful  Ix)rd, 
Yet  wouldat  ihou  poison  with  adulterous  shame 
Its  spotless  lustre,  its  pure  white  defile. 
And  clog  with  guilt  its  vaunted  wheels." —"Guilt! 

Guilt! 
Ah,  now  I  know  why  mine  eye  shrunk  from  thine. 
Why  sought  the  base  earth,  why  brook'd  not  my 

tongue 
The  motions  of  my  will— but  we— ehrink  we! 
The  lofly  are  their  own  high  law ;  dull  codes. 
Cold  cudtoms,  trammel  but  the  bose ;  our  sins 
Shall  be  the  wanderings  of  the  meteor  fire. 
More  wonder'd  than  the  regular  calm  stars: 
Our  acting  shall  ennoble,  what  tame  tongues 
Falter  at  even  in  word ;  opinions,  hues 
Shall  at  our  haughty  bidding  shift  and  change, 
And  what  we  do,  shall  therefore  be  call'd  great 
Yes,  yes,  I  feel  thy  shrinking  hand.  I  see 
White-lipp'd  abhorrence  quivering  in  thy  miea 
As  at  some  loathsome  viper.    Woe,  oh  woe 
To  him  that  tramples  on  the  viper's  wrath."— 
Then  shook  she  back  her  golden  hair,  away 
Cast  his  cold  hand.—"  Ho.  Saxons  at  the  gate, 
Ho,  Saxons,  to  your  injured  Queen !"    The  hall 
Sudden  was  walled  with  fiery  arms  and  spears 
Bickering  fierce  menace ;  numerous,  swifl,  and  strong, 
As  when  old  Cadmus  by  clear  Dirce  spread 
That  dangerous  seed  uncouth,  long,  wide,  and  bright 
Under  the  fatal  ploughshare  leap'd  to  life, 
To  havoc  the  wild  harvest,  and  shook  up 
Its  bearded  grim  fertility  of  death. 
But  then  his  sword  the  Avenger  grasp*d,  and  cried, 
**  Twice  have  I  trusted  Saxon  faith,  and  twice 
Beneath  my  feet  the  smooth  fair  ice  hath  burst 
Its  glassy  treachery :  onoe  this  arm  redeem'd 
The  infatuate  blindness.    Saxons,  I  am  he, 
Who  with  his  single  strength  on  Ambri  plain 
Scared  your  hot  massacre,  your  proudest  necki 
Strew'd  for  his  pavement  of  retreat,  ye  see 
Mine  arm  unwither'd,  my  unbroken  sword." 

But  they  sprung  onward ;  that  bright  Lady's  brow 
Awful  delight  absorbed  the  while,  she  moved 
Before  iheir  wrath,  her  arm's  high  sway  waved  bock 
I'heir  fury  from  her  presence.    Swift  they  came» 
Swifl  tliey  departed;  silence  down  the  walls 
Crept  o'er  the  banners  broad,  and  pendent  shielda. 

She  look'd  on  Samor,  all  his  pride  was  hers, 
She  look'd  on  Somor,  all  that  pride  was  quench*d 
In  exquisite  mild  transport;  at  his  feet 
The  Queen,  the  haughty,  the  disdainful  fell. 
Her  fine  fair  hair  lay  floating  on  the  earth; 
Her  round  arms  clung  beseeching  to  his  knees. 

**  A  curse  upon  me,  that  my  wilful  heart 
Gainst  head  so  brave,  so  noble,  dream'd  of  wrath. 


Of  danger  and  nide  menace.    What  I  did, 
I  know  not ;  what  I  sQid,  it  pleased  not  thee; 
Enough,  't  was  base,  't  was  criminal,  't  was  ftka. 
Oh  Chief!  when  we  would  compaaa  wild  deaics, 
Words  alien  to  the  heart  start  up.  yet  aeem 
Most  strong  persuasion ;  of  all  aerpenta.  score 
Stings  to  worse  frenxy,  worat  a  woman's  aooL 
Forget,  all,  all  forget,  but  one  »ft  word. 
And  that  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  reecued  life. 
Forget  not"—"  Lady,  were  I  rich  in  love. 
As  yon  full  Sun  in  light,  I  could  not  spore 
A  beam  upon  a  Saxon.    Now.  but  now 
The  fountains  of  my  heart  are  dry,  the  stock 
Where  fiesh  and  rich  my  green  aOedions  Uooo'd, 
Is  wither'd  to  the  root ;  hard,  doleful,  dead. 
My  breast's  impassive  iron  scaUeiv  off 
All  melting  blandishments,  all  aofl  delights. 
As  the  waved  banner  the  thin  morning  dews*. 
With  one  harsh  discord  to  conaummate  all; 
Thou  art  thy  Father's  daughter." — She  anoe 
In  miserable  calmness  resolute. 
She  took  his  hand,  she  led  him  forth,  beneath 
The  murky  scowling  of  thoae  Saxons  stem. 
Whose  angry  wonder  scarce  heraelf  controll'd: 
Gave  one  fond  lingering  preeaure.  and  but  ooe. 
Then  watch'd  him  through  the  city,  up  the  vak, 
If  gazing  with  such  emptiness  of  eye 
Were  watching,  which  his  diatance  oeem'd  to  fnfli 
Gradual  to  hoUower  wanneoa ;  down  her  am 
Hung,  only  that  she  stood  and  faintly  breathed. 
Pulse,  motion,  sense,  life,  atl  aeem'd  fled  with  hi» 


Sudden  above  her,  the  mild  air  *gan  waft 
Wild  fiery  sounds,  like  those  of  battle  room 
Which  champing  war-steed'a  neigh,  and  lancelinA 
Impatient  answen.    On  the  palace  top 
Aneurin  in  his  bardic  glory  stood ; 
The  sunlight  on  his  old  prophetic  brow 
Flash'd  strong,  yet  dazzled  not,  his  long  white  kxki 
Stream'd  back  upon  his  azure  robe,  like  rack 
O^er  heaven's  unclouded  blue,  his  pale  thin  basd 
With  strength  of  mounting  phrenzy  lanch'd  alvni 
The  war-song  of  Casaivelan :  glad  sounds 
To  that  tranced  queen,  for  Samor's  hastier  port 
Deliberate  grandeur  slacken'd,  he  look'd  back. 
Proud  gratitude  for  that  wild  flattery. — *^  All, 
Ail  in  one  wide  conspiracy  (so  spake 
Rowena's  bitter  joy),  thee,  only  thee 
To  glorify.    Oh,  wero  man  mute,  this  earth 
Would  leap  to  utterance  of  thy  fame,  the  winds 
Find  voices  eloquent,  the  streams,  the  stones, 
To  lofly  music  burst  of  thy  renown.** 

Slowly  retired  the  Queen ;  ahe  call'd  around 
Her  slaves,  her  handmaids;  arrogant  their  kMks 
Seem'd  to  confront  her,  eyes  aye  wcmt  to  shrink 
Before  her  gaze,  now  seem'd  to  pry  and  pierce 
Her  deepest  soul's  recesses;  and  ahe  bluah'd 
Even  in  her  plenitude  of  scorn.    They  stood 
Trembling  before  her  wayward  mood,  yet  seem'd 
Mockeries  their  tremon ;  solitude  ahe  sought. 
Yet  solitude  found  none,  things  senseless  took 
Stem  cognizance  of  all  her  acta,  her  thoughts ! 
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EyeB  haDg  the  empty  walls,  weak  laughing  souoda 
Of  triumph  o'er  her  shame,  pervaded  wide 
The  tranquil  air,  all  with  herself  at  league 
Shook  scorns  upon  herself    Dim  evening  falls 
O'er  earth  and  sky,  slow  flits  the  shadowy  night 
**  Slaves  there !"  she  cried,  *'  my  steed !  alone  I  rid& 
She.  wont  to  find  her  every  look  a  law, 
NoH  almost  wooden  all  so  swifl  obey. 


The  moon's  white  sickle  tenderly  array'd 
With  dubious  lustre  the  grey  heavens ;  scarce  tinged 
The  dew-webs,  whiten 'd  not  the  yellow  crown 
Of  the  unwaving  forest ;  ignorant, 
Or  with  feign'd  ignorance  'guiling  even  herself 
Long  upon  Samor's  track  the  Lady  rides. 

T  is  not  a  stag  that  couches  on  the  heath ; 
Hope  on  her  dim  cheek  brightens,  from  her  steed 
Soft  she  dismoonts,  she  ruffies  not  the  (em, 
The  moss  springs  printleas  up  beneath  her  feet^ 
So  light  her  gliding  to  that  slumbering  man. 
She  knows  him,  she  starts  baclL — **  Oh,  came  I  here, 
Lost  and  abased,  him,  only  him  to  seek. 
That  answera  mine  immodest  heart  with  flight, 
With  scorn,  perchance  with  hate !  yet  wonderoua  he, 
Wonderoos  in  rest  as  action!  Sleep'st  thon  calm. 
While  namberleas  as  these  brown  heath'Spikes  rise 
Legions  of  spears  around  thee,  for  thy  Uood 
Leagued  in  one  furious  thirst?  Unwise  and  rash! 
To-night  thou  alumber'st  not  unguarded,  sleep; 
And  if  Rowena  mingle  with  thy  dreams. 
Sleep  calmly,  breathingly  as  now !  He  wake»— 
Oh,  hateful  even  in  slumber  that  harsh  lume 
Grates  on  his  sense." — His  eyes  unfold,  nor  start, 
So  soft  the  vision ;  wonder's  self  is  calm. 
And  quaffi  it  in  with  mild  unshrinking  gaze. 
Her  long  bright  hair,  like  threads  of  silver  streak 
The  moonlight,  her  fair  forehead's  marble  arch 
Wild  jojrous  fearfulness,  ecstatic  doubt. 
Bathe  with  the  dewiness  of  melting  snow, 
Ere  yet  unblanch'd  its  stainless  glitter  pure. 
Oh.  soft  and  slow  that  melody  of  mien 
Steals  o'er  the  slumberer,  ere  the  reason  woke, 
The  sense  was  drunken,  one  hand  folded  hen 
^hat  answer'd  not  its  pressure,  nor  withdrew, 
Tremulous,  yet  motionless :  his  rising  head 
Found  on  her  other  arm  such  pillowing  soft, 
A   the  fond  ringdove  on  its  mate's  smooth  down. 
They  spake  not,  moved  not   T  is  the  noon  of  night. 
Hour  known  to  Samor  not  by  sign  or  sound 
Of  man's  wise  art  to  mark  the  fleeting  time. 
Nor  changing  of  the  starry  heavens ;  but  e'er 
By  motion  of  the  secret  soul,  by  calm 
Habitual  sliding  into  the  soothed  heart. 
Distinct  from  turbulent  day  and  weary  eve, 
Emeric's  own  hour,  her  consecrated  spot 
In  his  life's  wilderness.    She  comes,  she  comes. 
The  clouds  have  dropt  her  from  their  silvery  folds; 
The  mild  air  wafts  her,  the  rank  earth  impure 
Stainless  she  skims,  distrust,  doubt,  fear,  no  place 
Find  in  the  sinless  candour  of  her  mien. 
In  languid  soft  security  she  melts 
On  Sumor's  fever'd  soul,  she  fills  his  sense. 


Her  softness  like  the  nightingale's  fint  notes 

After  rude  evening,  o'er  his  passion  steals : 

He  cast  not  oflf  Rowena's  hand,  it  fell 

As  from  a  dead  man's  grasp;  slow  rose  his  head 

From  its  fiur  sone.  as  from  a  bank  of  snow 

The  winter  traveller,  by  its  smoothness  guiled 

Almost  to  deathfol  sleep;  he  dares  not  now 

Welcome  that  heavenly  visitant,  nor  could, 

Nor  would  he  her  mild  rescue  bid  depart. 

Nor  dares  he  now  with  chill  abhorrence  shrink 

From  that  impassion 'd  Lady ;  on  his  lips 

Clung  wretched,  pale,  beseechingness,  that  framed 

Nor  word  nor  sound.    But  time  for  thought  in  her 

Gave  time  for  shame,  for  struggling  pride  gave  time. 

**  Thou  deem'st  me  loose,  wild,  wanton,  deem'st  me 

come 
To  lure  thee  with  light  sweets  of  lawless  love. 
Hunting  mine  own  shame  through  the  midnight 

woods. 
Oh  false,  all  lalse.~How  thee  shall  I  persuade. 
Ay  me!  that  scarce  penuade  myself,  'twas  chance» 
T  was  fate,  't  was  ministration  of  bed  spirits, 
That  led  me  thooghlfess,  hopeless — did  I  say 
Hopeless  f  yet  sooni  not  thou,  the  lightest  won 
Are  oft  best  woo.    Oh  why,  ere  iww  so  mild, 
So  gentle,  why  so  stem,  so  ghastly  still  f 
"  Thou  lovest  niy  pride,  my  honour,  my  renown ; 
Now,  Queen  Kowena,  mayst  thou  do  a  deed 
Shall  make  my  pride  thine  owo,  make  thee  my  fount 
Of  honotur,  all  my  noontide  of  renown 
On  thee  in  all  its  golden  brilliance  shine ; 
And  if  henceforth  man's  voice  cry  out,  High  deeds 
Hath  Samor's  arm  achieved,  thy  heart  shall  bound 
And  thy  lips  answer, '  Mine!  all  mine!'  and  I 
Will  bless  thee,  thank  thee,  praise  thee  for  that  irath.** 

O'er  proud  Rowena  past  his  solemn  voice 
Tremendously  delightftil,  as  the  sound 
Of  thunder  over  Jove's  bol^minist'ring  bird. 
That  sternly  rocks  on  th'  agitated  air. 
"  Speak,  speak ;  'tis  houn,  't  is  yean  until 't is  done." 
Retum'd  one  brief,  one  powerful  word—*'  Depart" 
She  struggled  yet  to  wear  the  lofty  light 
That  flush'd  her  brow ;  she  struggled,  and  she  fell 
Her  white  arms  round  his  neck.    Light  as  the  breeze 
F&ss'd  over  his  her  cheek.    Then  back 
She  started,  seized  her  courser's  rein ;  far,  far 
The  rocks  gave  answer  to  its  trampling  hoofs. 

To  solitude,  to  peace,  ah,  not  to  peace ! 
Was  Saroor  left ;  large  dewy  beads  distil 
From  his  full  brow,  as  from  the  forest  leavea 
The  sunny  icicle ;  fierce,  merciless. 
Relentless  inquest  o'er  himself  he  holds. 
In  him  a  sin  in  thought  is  sin  in  deed. 

"  And  I,  that  on  the  frantic  waxen  wings 
Of  mine  own  arrogance,  have  deem'd  my  soul 
Kindred  and  heritor  of  that  rich  bliss 
That  bathes  the  Angels'  radiant  wings  in  strength, 
That  wander'd  o'er  this  sublunary  wild 
As  l^ith  a  chartered  scorn,  that  mix'd  with  men 
But  in  disdainful  mastery  to  o'er>ralo 
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Their  dim  and  wavering  destioies,  that  took 

With  noble  violence  admiring  earth* 

0*er  me  hath  paiaion  wound  her  silken  nets; 

And  that  loft  Dalila,  iaacivioua  sin. 

Shorn  my  full  honours.    Now,  who  clothed  my  steps 

With  darkness,  dread,  and  danger,  hur^  my  anna 

With  lightning,  kept  at  bay  the  envious  death 

That  feasts  upon  the  famous  of  mankind ; 

God.  God  abandons  me     So  fiu«well  pride, 

And  with  pride  fare  weft  strength,  the  burning  hope. 

Glad  agonies,  breve  bliss  of  holy  war, 

Transports  of  trampling  on  my  country's  foes, 

And  ail  the  beauty,  majesty,  renown. 

Vengeance,  of  thy  triumphal  state.    Ye  too, 

Farewell,  soft  midnights,  delicate  regards 

Fix*d  on  me  from  fond  eyes  yet  bright  from  heaven, 

Mild  agitations  of  the  purer  sense. 

Fresh  bloomings  of  my  foded  joys,  ye  dreams 

Lovelier  than  actual  bliss,  as  heaven  than  earth, 

Emeric  abandons  me.    For  how  can  snow 

Drop  on  his  foul  earth  stainless  f  how  canst  thou 

Visit  unsullied  thy  sad  shrine  defiled, 

Or  beam  upon  this  lust-benightM  heart? 

Oh  never  felt  before,  the  fear  to  front 

Mine  own  past  life,  the  ignoble  shame  that  bums 

At  human  sight,  and  memory  that  ne'er  sleeps; 

Heart-sickening  at  its  own  deformities, 

A  miserable  welcome  bid  I  ye ; 

Come,  dismal  comforters,  foint-fboted  guides. 

Teach  me  the  hate  of  life,  the  dread  of  death." 

And  Samor  wander'd  on,  not  now  with  scope 
Resolved,  and  steady  purpose  that  absorb'd 
And  fix'd  on  one  stem  centre  all  his  soul, 
Trae  as  the  arrow  to  its  mark.    Now  where. 
Whither,  is  all  indifierent;  he  pursues 
The  wildering  of  the  forest  track,  the  brook 
Winding  its  lucid  error :  two  sad  da3rs 
And  chance  hath  led  him  back  to  Wye's  green  bank. 

Sudden  before  him  swept  in  gallant  pack, 
Fle«t  hounds,  whose  keen  scent  quaflTd  the  morning 

dews. 
Sole  on  their  track  a  noble  huntsman  bow'd 
O'er  his  steed's  high-cur\'ed  neck.   But  when  he  saw 
Samor,  that  scarce  his  coming  mark'd  or  heard 
He  vaulted  from  his  uncheck'd  steed  so  fleet. 
The  courser  seem'd  to  feel  it  not,  but  on 
Went  stately  bounding  down  the  glen.    But  be 
Unslung  his  bugle  hom,  his  hunting-spear 
Cost  to  the  winds,  and  held  his  buraish'd  swoni 
To  heaven,  as  though  to  paragon  its  light 

"  Oh,  thunderer  Thor,  but  one  bold  prayer  of  mine 
E'er  scaled  thy  heavens,  and  that,  munificent, 
I  thank  thee  for  thy  granting.    Samor  now. 
Now  Christian  ,now  baptized  in  German  blood. 
Avenger,  we  are  met,  and  ere  we  part, 
Earth  must  be  mddier  with  some  blood  of  ours.** 

•*  Noble  Argantyr,  deem  not  thou  unknown 
Thy  name,  ihy  presence,  nor  forgot,  how  thou. 
When  Murther  quaflTd  his  glut  on  Ambri  plain. 
Didst  hold  thy  jealous  steel  alofl,  lest  stain 
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From  gore  by  treastm  shed,  should  dim  its 

And  when  I  burst  my  iron  loila,  and  woa 

My  dangerous  safety,  how  indignant  joy 

Stood  bathing  thy  stem  brow.     Brave  Anglisii,  thoa 

But  thou,  of  German  race,  to  &int  sloth  cfailPst 

My  sword's  quick  wradi.*' — **  What,  Samor  oatof  knt 

With  strife,  with  music  of  conflicting  steel  7 

Hath  Abisa's  pale  blood  ao  qaench'd  his  fire  f 

Wero  't  not  I  now  could  force  my  glorioos  will. 

Yea,  I  could  sue  thee,  Briton,  lor  the  joy. 

Thou  wilt  not  credit,  air  hath  been  defiled 

Wiih  creeping  whispers  ocdd,  that  I,  I  abrmak 

To  second  in  his  dangen  that  brave  boy. 

As  though  Argan^r  would  partake  a  foe. 

And  with  division  spiritless  and  baae. 

Mete  out  his  province  in  one  man  to  alay. 

Hear;  '  Well  the  femoua  Anglian  won  his  half         ' 

Of  that  great  conqueat!'  But  I  have  thee  now 

Whole,  undivided,  now,  or  man,  or  mors. 

If  aught  be  mortal  in  thee,  guard  that  apot. 

My  steel  will  search  it" — ** Samor  ia  not  now 

As  Samor  wss,  but  knows  not  yet  to  aoom 

Such  brave  allurements.*'    Forth  hia  anlace  IsdiU 

But  not  as  wont,  uplooks  he  to  the  aky ; 

He  thinks  not  now,  oh,  if  I  fall,  float  near. 

My  Emeric,  that  no  Angel's  voice  but  thine 

Welcome  thy  Samor  to  hia  opening  heaven ; 

And  if  I  vanquish,  Britain  and  the  Lord 

Take  to  your  hecatomb  one  Soion  more. 

But  on  Argantyr  sprung,  as  wanton  boy 
To  the  cool  health  of  summer  streamlet  pon « 
Around,  above,  beneath  his  winged  swoid 
Leaps  in  its  fiery  joy,  red,  fierce  and  &r 
As  fiom  a  midnight  furnace  start  the  apaiko. 
As  brazen  statue  on  pnod  palace  top. 
Shakes  oflT  the  pelting  tempeat,  ao  endured 
Samor,  but  not  in  patient  hope  austere 
Of  victory ;  but  habitual  skill  and  power 
Protracting  long  the  cold  indifierent  strife ; 
Till  twice  that  sword  that  in  its  downward  sweep       ' 
Flash 'd  the  white  sunlight,  cloudy  roee  and  diia 
With  ominous  purple :  then  hia  nature  bunt 
Its  languid  bonds,  not  front  alone  to  front; 
But  soul  to-wiul  the  riot  of  the  fight 
They  mingle,  like  to  giddy  chariot  wheels 
The  whirling  of  their  swords,  aa  fierce  the  din 
Of  buckler  brast,  helm  riven,  and  breastplate  cfevM 
As  when  the  polar  wind  the  ice-field  rends. 
Such  nobleness  sublime  of  hideous  fight 
From  Ilion's  towers  her  floating  mantled  dames 
Saw  not;  nor  Thebes,  when  Capaneus  call'd  down 
Jove's  thunder,  and  disdain 'd  its  fell ;  nor  pride 
Of  later  Bards,  when  mad  Orlando  met 
On  that  frail  bridge  the  giant  Sarsan  king. 
And  with  him  in  the  boiling  flood  dash'd  down. 
Till  that  fond  eagerness,  that  brave  delight 
O'erpower'd  frail  nature,  breathless  each,  and  each 
Careless,  yet  conscious  of  deep  trenching  wounta. 
For  admiration  paused,  for  hope,  for  power 
To  satiate  the  unwearying  strong  desire. 

Lo,  the  ffir  hills  Argantyr  fust  descried 
Radiant  with  speaimen,  and  he  cried,  *«  Away, 
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Tia  Hengwt  with  his  Moody  bands,  I  know 
The  motion  of  his  crett ;  brave  Chief,  away."— 
"  Away!  and  leave  Aigantyr  here  to  boast 
Samor  hath  fled  him ! " — **  Oh,  we  meet  again ; 
Thou  ait  a  quarry  for  the  Gods,  base  lance 
Must  ne'er  vaunt  blood  of  thine.    Ai^^antyr  spares 
But  for  himself  such  noble  game.    Still  here ! 
Froward  and  furious,  if  thou  needst  must  die. 
Why  so  must  I ;  fell  Hengist  will  not  spare 
An  inch  of  quivering  life  on  all  thy  lirobs^ 
And  I  with  such  a  jealous  lust  pursue 
A  noble  conquest  o'er  thee,  I  must  shield 
Thy  life  with  mine,  for  my  peculiar  fame; 
Freely  mine  own  death  on  the  hazard  cast 
For  such  a  precious  stake  as  slaying  thee. 
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As  through  dusk  twilight  stolen,  kive-braathl 
maid 

For  interchange  of  gentle  vows,  by  noise 
Startled  of  envious  footstep,  chides  away 
Her  lingering  youth,  yet  for  his  lingering  loves. 
Till  her  fond  force  hath  driven  him  from  her  side ; 
So  earnest  the  brave  Anglian  sued  to  flight 
Reluctant  Samor;  o'er  his  sword-hilt  bow'd. 
Stood  sorrowing  for  the  wounds  himself  had  made, 
That  marr'd  his  speedier  flight    Anon  approach'd 
Hengist,  encircled  by  his  state  of  spears. 
And  bright  Rowena  by  his  side.    *'But  now 
Thy  steed  along  our  camp  rush'd  masterless. 
Therefore  we   seek   thee,  Anglian.     How!   tboa 

bleedst ! 
And  strange !  thy  foeman  bites  not  the  red  earth. 
What  might  hath  scathless  met  Aigantyr's  steel  ?" 

*"  He,  gasp*d  he  here  in  death,  thy  soul  would  danoe, 
The  Wanderer !"— "  He !  he  wan  but  on  soft  boys. 
He  dares  not  front  Aigantyr."— ^  False,  't  is  false  V 
Bunt  from  Rowena ;  **  he  dares  deeds  our  Gods 
Had  shrunk  from  (Hengist's  cloudy  brow  she  mark'd). 
Or  whence  his  proud  claim  to  my  father's  hate  ?" 
-  Where  hath  the  Recreant  fled !  Pursue,  punue !" 
Cried  Hengist    **  Hast  thou  wings  to  cleave  the  air  T 
Or  kindest  the  deep  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Thou  mayst  o'ertake.    Yet  Samor  is  not  now," 
He  said,  *'  as  Samor  was ;  were  Samor  more, 
£arth  and  Aigantyr  had  been  wed  erenow." 

So  spake  the  Anglian ;  leap'd  Rowena's  heart 
In  hope,  in  shame,  in  anguish,  in  delight 
**0h,  hath  my  softness  sunk  so  deep  to  change 
Thy  steadfast  nature,  yet  thus  changed,  thy  might 
Wrests  honour  from  thy  foeman's  lips."— "Oh  now," 
Laughing  in  baffled  bitterness,  exclaim'd 
The  Saxon  King,  "  now  weave  we  sofler  nets 
To  toil  this  dangerous  Wanderer.    What  say'st  thou. 
Fair-eyed  Rowena,  now  thou  hast  cast  off 
Thy  food,  thy  lovesick  Vortigem  ?  perchance 
The  sunshine  of  thy  beauty  might  melt  down 
This  savage  to  a  lame  submissive  slave." 

Rowena,  whose  proud  look  with  beauteous  awe 
Sroolo  her  beholden,  wore  her  loveliness 
As  though  she  gloried  in  its  power ;  now  close 
Crowded  o'er  all  her  face  her  mantle's  folds, 
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That  ill  conceal'd  the  pi^le  fire  within, 
Then  forward  past  they  to  the  Saxon  camp. 

But  far  by  Wye's  green  marge  had  Samor  fled, 
Till  now  the  ebbing  blood  with  short  quick  throb 
Beat  at  his  heart  his  languid  feet  were  clogg'd 
With  the  thick  forest  leaves,  the  keen  air  seaich'd 
With  a  cold  thrill  his  wounds.   He  falls,  scarce  sobs; 
'*  Merciful  God,  on  this  in  all  my  life 
The  sole,  the  single  day  I  would  not  die." 
Then  faint,  and  sickly,  an  oppressive  rest 
Seal'd  sight  and  sense.    When  sleep  fell  on  him,  eve 
Was  gathering  fast  but  when  he  woke,  mom  shot 
From  the  grey  east  her  fiiint  pellucid  light 
His  blood  was  staunch'd.  a  soothing  coolness  lay 
On  his  mild  wounds,  the  rude  arch  of  the  boughs 
Seem'd  woven  with  officious  care  to  veil 
The  bright  Sun  from  his  eyelids ;  the  dry  leaves 
Were  gathered  round  him,  like  a  feathery  couch. 
He  lay  and  listened,  a  soft  step  approach'd 
Light  as  the  wren  along  the  unshaking  spray. 
And  o'er  him  lean'd  a  maiden  pale,  yet  blithe 
With  tinge  of  joy,  that  settled  hue.— *•  Js  't  thou. 
Gentle  Myfanwy  f    "  Blessings  on  thy  waking  i 
I  long'd  to  tell  thee  what  sweet  dreams  have  soothed 
My  sorrow  since  we  parted ;  in  my  sleep 
My  parents  came,  and  with  them  that  fond  youth. 
And  they  smiled  on  him  kindly.    Think'st  thou  God 
Can  have  such  mercy  on  sins  dark  as  mine !" 
"  God's  plenteous  mercy  on  thee  for  thy  care 
Of  me.  sweet  maiden."— *«  Pardon  me,  oh  thou, 
Heaven  pardon  me,  when  fint  I  saw  thee  cold. 
Helpless,  and  bleeding,  evil  thoughts  arose 
Of  my  poor  Abisa's  untimely  death." 

But  deeper  meditation  Samor's  mind 
Beset    "  Almighty,  truly  thou  ordain'st 
Wisdom  from  baby  lips ;  what  morel  high 
Breathes  in  this  simple  maid's  light-hearted  smiles! 
And  T,  for  wisdom  fhmed,  for  pride  of  mind. 
Insulted  with  weak  doubts  thy  infinite, 
Illimitable  goodness ;  she  so  soft. 
So  delicate,  so  sinful  and  so  sad. 
Springs  on  her  airy  plumes  of  hope  to  thee. 
Oh,  were  mine  guilt  of  act  not  thought  the  stain 
Thy  fount  of  living  mercy  might  efface." 
He  prest  a  kiss  upon  her  cheek  so  pure 
Even  Abisa  had  granted  it    "  Farewell, 
My  kind  preserver,  cherish  thou  thy  hope. 
As 't  were  an  infant  fondling  on  thy  breast." 
And  fresh  with  hope,  like  gay  stag  newly  bathed. 
Forth  on  his  voyage  lone  the  Avenger  past 
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His  path  is  'mid  the  Cambrian  mountains  wild ; 
The  many  fountains  that  well  wandering  down 
Plinlimmon's  huge  round  side  their  murmun  smooth 
Float  round  him;  Idris,  that  like  warrior  old 
His  batter'd  and  fantastic  helmet  reara. 
Scattering  the  elements'  wrath,  frowns  o'er  his  v%a^ 
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A  broad  iiregular  doikioeM.    Aloof 
Snowdon.  the  triple-hesded  giant,  toan, 
Clouds  roiling  half-way  down  his  rugged  sidei. 

Slow  as  he  trod  amid  their  dizxy  heights^ 
Their  silences  and  dimly  mingling  sounds. 
Rushing  of  torrents,  roar  of  prison'd  winds ; 
O'er  all  his  wounded  soal  flow'd  strength,  and  pride. 
And  hardihood ;  again  his  front  soar'd  up 
To  commerce  with  the  skies,  and  frank  and  bold 
His  majesty  of  stefThis  rugged  path 
Imprinted.    So  in  old  poetic  fiuth 
Hyperion  from  his  native  Delian  bowen, 
'Mid  the  rich  music  of  those  sisters  nine, 
Walk'd  the  bright  heights  of  Helicon,  and  shook 
His  forehead's  clustering  glories  wide,  and  flush'd 
The  smoothness  of  his  fair  immortal  fac» 
With  purple  Godhead.  Whence,  ye  rooontalna,  whence 
The  spirit  that  within  your  secret  caves 
Holds  kindred  with  man's  soul  f  Is 't  that  your  pomp 
Of  exaltation,  jrour  aerial  crowns 
In  their  heaven'Scaling  rivalry  cast  forth 
Bold  sympathies  of  loftiness,  and  scorn 
Contagious  f  or  in  that  jrour  purer  air, 
Where  fresh  and  vii^in  from  its  golden  fbiint, 
Des  the  fine  light  at  morning,  or  at  eve 
Melts  upward  and  resolves  itself  from  earth. 
And  with  its  last  clear  trembling  round  ye  clings : 
The  soul,  unwound  its  coarse  material  chains, 
Basks  in  its  own  divinity,  and  feels 
Thero  in  the  vei^  and  portal  of  the  heavens 
The  neighbourhood  of  brighter  worlds  unseen  T 
Where  the  blue  Glaaslyn  hurries  her  fleet  coam 
To  wanton  on  the  yellow  level  sands, 
On  either  side  in  sheer  ascent  abrupt 
The  rocks,  like  barriers  that  in  elder  time 
Wall'd  the  huge  cities  of  the  Anakim, 
Upblacken  to  the  sky,  whose  tender  blue 
With  mild  relief  salutes  th'  o'erlabour'd  sight. 
There  on  the  scanty  slippeiy  way,  that  winds 
With  the  stream's  windings,  Samor  loiters  oiu 
But  who  art  thou,  that  in  the  Avenger's  path 
Standest  in  dark  seronity  7  what  joy 
Instinct  amid  thy  thick  black  locks  reveals 
The  full  voluptuous  quietude  within  ? 
Oh,  Prophet !  in  thy  wanderings  wide  and  far 
Amid  the  pregnant  hours  of  future  time, 
Haply  the  form  of  Samor,  disarniy'd 
Cnlami^'s  sad  vesture,  hath  appear'd 
In  plenitude  of  glory.    Hence  thine  eye 
With  recognition  glad  and  bright  salutes 
The  Man  of  Fate.    To  earth  the  Prophet  old 
Bow'd  down,  then  look'd  he  on  the  waters  dark* 
Then  upward  to  the  mountains.    **  Stony  earth, 
Within  thy  secret  bosom  feel'st  not  thou 
A  wonderous  presence?  dwells  not,  thou  blue  stream, 
Under  thy  depth  of  waves  a  silent  awe  7 — 
Yea,  Snowdon,  lift  thou  up  in  sternest  pride 
Thy  cloudy  mantled  brow ;  ye  know  him  all, 
Ye  knew  the  Avenger." — •*  Merlin,  mock  not  thou 
Thy  fellowH^reature  of  the  dust,  the  child 
Of  Bin  and  sorrow,  with  o'erlabour'd  phrase, 
Abusing  the  immortal  elements 


From  their  high  calm  indiileraDoe  to 

Of  our  light  motions.    Simpl«  truth  severe 

Best  seemeth  aged  lipa ;  oh,  holy  fiuDcd 

And  sage,  bow  ill  strong  Wiadom's  Toioe  mebs  don 

IV)  the  laiot  chime  of  flattery."—-*  Poor  of  pride! 

Feeble  of  hope!  thou  aeest  tfayaelf  forlorn. 

An  hunted  wanderer  in  thy  native  Uod. 

I  see  thee  clad  in  victory  and  revenge. 

Thy  glory  sailing  wide  on  all  the  winds. 

Beautiful  with  thy  bleomngs  at  thy  feet 

Thy  own  fair  Britain,  Fate  ao  freely  spreads. 

Her  music  volume  for  my  sight." — **Oh,  blind. 

And  ignorant  as  blind  our  insect  race! 

The  mole  would  oount  the  •unbeama,  the  blind  «■■ 

Search  the  hid  jewels  in  the  depths  of  earth. 

And  man,  dim  dreamer,  would  invade  the  hMTca^ 

Selfaeated  in  the  Almighty'a  councils,  read 

The  secrets  of  Omniscience,  yea,  with  gaae 

Familiar  scrutinize  the  Inscrutable. 

I  tell  thee,  Merlin,  that  the  soul  of  man 

b  destiny  on  earth!  God  gave  us  limbs 

To  eiecute,  and  intellect  to  will 

Or  good  or  evil,  and  his  unseen  Spirit 

Our  appetites  of  holiness,  else  faint 

And  wavering,  doth  corroborate :  hence  man's  pida 

Man's  glories,  and  man'a  virtues  all  are  Gofa 

If  3ret  this  heart  unwearied  may  bear  on. 

Nor  from  its  holy  purpose  liuntly  swerve. 

The  Lord  be  praised,  its  fate  is  pride  and  joy. 

But  if^  and  oh  the  peril !  it  play  folse 

Its  country's  lofty  hazard,  shall  it  shift 

On  wayward  destiny  its  sloth  and  ainf 

Evil  is  not,  where  man  no  evil  wills. 

And  good  is  ix>t,  where  will  not  man  and  God." 

"  Chief  wise  as  brave,  as  to  our  feeble  sight 
Ton  pebble's  slight  circumference^  the  I^sl, 
The  Present,  and  the  future  of  this  world 
Are  to  the  All^seeing  vision ;  oft  doth  Heaven 
In  sign  and  symbol  duskily  reveal 
The  unborn  future ;  oft  Fate'a  chariot  wbeeb 
Are  harbinger'd  by  voices  that  proclaim 
The  fiishion  of  their  coming ;  gifled  Seen 
Feel  on  their  lips  articulate  the  deeds 
Of  later  days,  and  dim  oracular  sights 
Crowd  the  vreak  eyes,  till  pall'd  attention  ftint 
To  dizziness." — '*  Oh,  Merlin,  time  hath  been 
When  in  the  guilty  cities  the  Lord's  voice 
Hath  spoken  by  his  Prophets,  hath  made  quaH 
By  apparitions  ominous  and  dire 
Strong  empires  on  their  unassailcd  height 
But  oh,  for  us  of  this  devoted  isle, 
Drench'd  with  the  vials  of  Almighty  wrath. 
To  gaze  up,  and  beseech  the  clouds  to  rain 
Bright  miracles  on  this  poor  speck  of  earth." 

•*  Shame  choke  thy  speech,  despondent  slandcnr 
thee 
Avenger!  this  from  thee!  Away!  my  lips 
Bum  with  the  fire  of  heaven,  my  heart  flows  o'er 
With  gladness  and  with  glory.     Peerless  Isle, 
How  dost  thou  sit  amid  thy  blue  domain 
Of  ocean  like  a  sceptred  Queen !  The  bmds 
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Like  flax  have  wither'd  from  thy  oomely  limbs. 

Thou,  the  strong  freedom  of  thy  antamed  locki 

Shaking  abroad,  adomest  God's  fair  world. 

Thou  noblest  Eden  of  man's  fallen  state, 

Apart  and  sever 'd  from  the  common  earth. 

Even  like  a  precious  jewel,  deep  and  far 

In  the  abyss  of  time  thy  dawn  of  pride 

Still  with  a  fuller  and  more  constant  bhize 

Grows  to  its  broad  meridjan,  and  Time's  rolls 

Are  silent  of  thy  setting.    Oh,  how  fair 

The  steps  of  freemen  in  thy  vales  of  peace ; 

Thy  broad  towns  teem  with  wealth,  thy  yellow  fields 

Laugh  in  their  full  fertility ;  thy  bays 

Whiten  and  glisten  with  thy  myriad  barks. 

The  Angels  love  thee,  and  the  airs  of  heaven 

Are  gladden'd  by  thy  holy  hymns;  while  Faith 

Sits  on  thy  altan,  like  a  nestling  dove, 

In  unattainted  snovyiness  of  plume." 

**  Now,  by  my  soul,  thou  strange  and  solemn  Man, 
Mistrust  thee  more  I  dare  not ;  be 't  a  dream 
Or  revelation  of  immortal  truth, 
Of  Britain's  fiune  I  cannot  choose  but  hear 
Wiih  a  child's  transport"— Then  the  Prophet  shook 
The  dark  profusion  of  his  swelling  hair 
With  a  stem  triumph ;  then  his  aged  eye 
Grew  restless  with  delight :  his  thin  white  hand 
Closing  around  the  Baron's  arm,  lay  there 
Like  a  hard  glove  of  steel.    He  led  him  on. 
Till  now  the  black  and  shaggy  pass  spread  out 
To  a  green  quiet  valley,  after  named 
The  Bed  of  Gelert,  that  too-faithful  hound 
Slain  fondly  by  his  erring  Lord :  the  stream 
Hero  cnrl*d  more  wanton,  lightly  wafting  down 
The  hist  thin  golden  leaves  the  alders  dropt, 
Like  fairy  barges  skimming  the  blue  waves. 
That  stream  o*erpass'd,  rightward  their  silent  way 
Lay  to  the  foot  of  Snowdon.    Pause  was  none, 
They  front  the  steep  ascent,  and  upward  wind 
A  long,  sheer,  toilsome  path,  their  foot&lls  struck 
Upon  the  black  bare  stillness,  audible 
As  in  thick  forest  the  lone  woodman's  axe. 
*T  was  strange,  yet  slack'd  not  that  old  reverend  Man 
His  upward  step,  as  though  the  mountain  air 
Were  his  peculiar  element,  still  his  breath 
Respired  unlabounog,  lively  bounded  on 
His  limbs,  late  slow  and  tremulous.  Three  long  hoois 
Now  front  to  front  upon  that  topmost  peak, 
Erwydfa,  sit  they  motionless,  alone : 
As  when  two  vultures  on  some  broken  tower. 
That  beetles  o'er  a  dismal  battle-field, 
In  dark  and  greedy  patience  ruminate 
Their  evening  feast ;  a  stillness  as  of  sleep 
Heaves  in  their  ruffled  plumes,  their  deep  Ivight  eyeM 
Half  cloeed  in  languid  rest;  so  undisturb'd, 
So  Iof\y,  sate  the  Avenger  and  the  Seer. 
The  atmosphere,  that  palls  our  restless  world. 
Lay  coiling  in  its  murky  folds  below : 
So  in  some  regal  theatre,  when  droops 
The  unfolding  curtain,  and  within  it  shrouds 
The  high  disastrous  passions,  crimes,  and  woes 
Grewhile  that  fretted  on  its  pomp  of  scone ; 
Thus  Earth,  with  all  its  solemn  tragedies. 


Heroic  vauntings,  sumptuous  imagings, 

Set  in  its  veil  of  darkness  from  their  sight 

The  filmless,  the  pellucid  heaven  above 

One  broad  pure  sheet  of  sunlight — **  Gifted  Man, 

(Cried  Samor,)  wherefore  to  this  desolate 

Untrodden!" — ^"Ha!  untrodden!  know  ye  not 

Where  coarse  humanity  defiles  not  there 

The  snowy-footed  Angels  lightly  skim 

The  taintless  soil,  the  fragrance  of  their  plumes 

Fans  the  pure  air  where  chokes  no  breath  of  sin 

The  limpid  current  ?  Desolate !  the  motes 

That  flicker  in  the  sun  are  few  and  rare 

To  the  immortal  faces  that  smile  down 

Exquisite  transport  on  the  ravish'd  sense. 

Here,  from  their  kindred  elements,  emanate 

The  festive  creatures  of  the  heavenly  fields, 

Glories,  and  Mercies,  and  Beatitudes 

Some  dropping  on  the  silent  summer  dews, 

Some  trembling  on  the  rainbow's  violet  verge. 

Some  rarely  charioteering  on  the  wings 

Of  the  mild  winds,  in  moonlight  some.    Why  shakes 

The  Man  of  Vengeance  ?  wherefore  of  mine  hand 

This  passionate  wringing?" — *'Tell  me,  truly  tell ; 

The  name  of  Emeric  from  some  mild-lipp'd  tone 

Hath  it  e'er  trembled  on  thine  ear  ?  Old  Man, 

Is 't  sin  to  say  her  i»eeence  might  adorn 

That  gentle  company  f" — ^'*To  souls  like  thine, 

Warrior,  Heaven  grants  sweet  intercourse  and  free 

With  its  beatified."— "Ah!  now  thoo  rakest 

The  ashes  of  a  buried  grief;  gone  all, 

My  gentle  visitations  broken  off) 

My  delicate  discoursings  silent  ceased ! 

Oh,  I  talk  idly.  Prophet  speak  thou  on.' 
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"  Ay,  Warrior,  and  of  mild  and  soft  no  more ; 
Grandeurs  there  are,  to  which  the  gates  of  heaven 
Set  wide  their  burnish 'd  portals :  midnight  feels 
Cherubic  splendours  ranging  her  dun  gloom, 
The  tempests  are  ennobled  by  the  state 
Of  high  seraphic  motion.    I  have  seen, 
I,  Merlin,  have  beheld.    It  stood  in  light 
It  spake  in  sounds  for  earth's  gross  winds  too  pure. 
Between  the  midnight  and  the  mom  't  was  here 
I  lay,  I  know  not  if  I  slept  or  woke, 
Tet  mine  eyes  saw.     Long,  long  this  heart  had 

yeam'd, 
*Mid  thove  rich  passings  and  majestic  shows 
For  shape  distinct  and  palpable  clear  sound. 
It  burst  at  length,  yea,  front  to  front  it  stood. 
The  immortal  Presence.    I  clench'd  up  the  dust 
In  the  agony  and  rapture  of  my  fear, 
And  my  soul  wept  with  terror  and  deep  Joy. 
It  stood  upon  the  winds,  an  Angel  plumed. 
And  mail'd  and  crown'd ;  his  plumes  cast  forth  a  tinge 
Like  blood  on  th'  air  around :  his  arms,  in  shape 
Etherial  panoply  complete,  in  hue 
The  moonlight  on  the  dark  Llanberis  lake, 
A  bright  blue  rippling  glitter;  for  the  crown, 
P^lm  leaves  of  orient  light  his  brow  enwreathed* 
That  bloom'd  in  fair  divinity  of  wrath. 
And  beautiful  relentlesneas  austere. 
Knowledge  was  in  my  heart  and  on  my  lips ; 
I  felt  him,  who  he  was. — **  Archangel !  hail. 
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Destroyer!  art  not  thou  God's  Delegate, 

To  break  the  glasiy  glories  of  this  world? 

The  gem-knosp'd  diadem,  the  ivory  ball, 

Sceptre  and  sword,  imperial  mantle  broad, 

The  Lord  of  Nations,  ThundershafV  of  war, 

Are  glorious  on  the  pale  sabmissive  earth : 

Thou  comest,  and  lo,  for  throne,  for  sword,  for  king. 

Bare  ashes  and  thin  dust    Thou  art,  that  aye 

The  rich-tower*d  cities  smoulder'st  to  pale  heaps 

Of  lazy  moss-stones,  and  aye  after  thee 

Hoots  Desolation,  like  a  dank-wiog'd  owl 

Upon  the  marble  palaces  of  Kings. 

Tliou  wert,  when  old  Assyrian  Nineveh 

Sank  to  a  pool  of  waters,  waste  and  fool ; 

Thou,  when  the  Median's  brow  the  massy  tiar 

Let  fall,  and  when  the  Grecian's  brazen  throne 

Sever'd  and  split  to  the  four  winds ;  and  now 

Consummatest  thy  work  of  wreck  and  scorn, 

Even  on  Rome's  Ccsais,  making  the  earth  sick 

Of  its  own  hoUowncM.    Archangel!  Hail, 

Vicegerent  of  destruction !  Cupbearer, 

That  pour'st  the  bitter  liquor  of  Heaven's  wrath* 

A  lamentable  homage  pay  I  thee, 

And  sue  thee  tell  if  Britain's  days  are  full. 

Her  lips  for  thy  sad  beverage  ripe.    Thereat 

Earthward  his  sunny  spear  its  lurid  point 

Declined,  and  lo,  a  White  Horse,  through  the  land 

Ranging  in  stately  speed ;  our  city  gates 

Shrunk  open  at  his  coming,  our  foir  fields 

Wither'd  before  him,  so  his  fiery  breath 

Flared  broad  amazement  through  the  gasping  land. 

Triumph  was  in  the  trampling  of  his  feet. 

And  the  strong  joy  of  mockery,  for  he  trod 

On  broken  principalities ;  his  mane 

Familiar  Conquest,  as  a  rushing  wind,  * 

Fann'd  in  loose  brilliant  streamings." — **  False-lippM 

Seer, 
Thou  spakest  of  gladness,  and  thy  ominous  tone 
Is  dai  knees  and  dismay." — **  Hark,  Warrior,  hark : 
That  wanton  mane  was  trail'd  down  to  the  dust. 
That  fiery  trampling  falter'd  to  dull  dread. 
That  pale  victorious  steed  Thee,  Thee  I  saw, 
Visible  as  thou  stand'st,  with  mastering  arm 
Drag  down,  and  on  his  strong  and  baffled  neck 
Full  trod  thy  iron-sandai'd  heel.    The  sight 
Was  wine  unto  my  soul,  and  I  laugh *d  out. 
And  mock'd  the  ruinous  Seraph  in  the  clouds. 

"  Tet  stood  he  in  the  quiet  of  his  wrath. 
Angelic  Expectation,  that  awaits 
Calmly  till  God  accomplish  God's  high  will, 
Full  on  his  brow.    Then  stoop'd  the  spear  again. 
And  lo,  Seven  Steeds,  like  that  pale  One,  bestrode 
The  patient  Isle,  and  they  that  on  them  rode 
Wore  diadem  and  regal  pall ;  then  rose 
To  war  against  those  royal  riders  fierce. 
From  a  round  table,  Knights  in  suntike  arms. 
Shields  bossy  with  rich  impress  quaint,  and  fair 
Their  conrsers,  as  the  fire-hoord  steeds  of  Mom. 
To  whtte*arm'd  Ladies  in  a  stately  court 
Bards  hsrmn'd  the  deeds  of  that  fine  chivalry. 
And  their  crown'd  Captain's  title  smote  mine  ear, 
'Arthur  of  Bretagne.'— Years  went  rolling  on. 


Cloudy,  discordant,  and  tempestuoos  yean. 
For  the  sword  rmp'd  the  harvest  of  the  land. 
And  battle  was  the  may-game  of  her  sona. 
And  lo,  a  Raven  o'er  the  Eastern  aee 
Swoop'd  desolation  on  the  Isle ;  her  wings 
Blasted  where'er  they  waved,  the  earth  wept  hkni 
In  her  foul  talons'  gripe.     But  he  that  rode 
On  the  While  Steed,  the  Sovereign  of  the  Land 
(Patience,  Avenger,  patience  !)•  iair  was  he 
That  Sovereign,  as  the  vii^gin's  spring-tide  drean. 
Holy  as  new-anointed  Chrisfian  Priest, 
Valiant  as  warrior  bumish*d  for  the  fight. 
Fond  and  ecstatic  as  love-dreaming  Bard, 
Solemn  and  wise  as  old  Philosopher, 
Stately  as  king-bom  licm  in  the  wood ; 
As  he  his  fine  face  heavenward  tam*d  in  pnycr. 
The  Angels  bent  down  from  their  thronii^  doodi^ 
To  wonder  at  that  admirable  King, 
Sky- wandering  voices  peal'd  in  transport  oat~ 
'Alfred!*  the  baffled  Raven  oower'd  aloof. 
The  tsle  look'd  up  to  heaven  in  peace  and  joy 

"  Still  stood  he  there,  betwixt  me  and  the  soa, 
Th'  Archangel ;  not  in  sleep,  nor  senselessoesi 
Absorb'd,  but  terrible  inaction  spread 
Over  his  tnnate  menace.    Oh,  I  strove, 
Tet  dared  not  hope  the  dregs  of  vvtaih  were  diss'd 
The  mission  of  dismay  fulfili'd  and  done; 
Yet  had  those  wings  of  fatal  hue  droop*d  dowa 
In  folded  motionlessness,  wreathy  light 
Had  crept  and  wound  around  tliat  dusky  spear. 
Silvering  its  perilous  darkness.     Dropt  at  once 
That  tender  light  away;  at  once  those  winp 
Started  asunder,  and  spread  wide  and  red 
The  rain  of  de8olati<»i,  thicker  roll'd 
The  pedestal  of  clouds  whereon  he  stood. 
As  to  bear  up  the  efibrt  of  his  wrath. 
Again  the  Eastern  Raven  anuff'd  our  air. 
The  frantic  White  Horse  laved  his  hoofi  in  bkni 
Till  from  the  Southern  Continent  sprung  forth 
A  Leopard,  on  the  ocean  shore  he  ramp'd. 
Woe  to  the  White  Hone,  to  the  Raven  woe^ 
Woe  for  the  title  of  the  Leopard  Lord, 
The  Conqueror!  and  a  Bell  I  heard,  that  sway*d 
Along  the  isle,  and  fioze  it  into  peace 
With  its  majestic  tyranny  of  sound. 

"But  be,  upon  the  air,  th*  Archangel,  he. 
The  summons  of  wh^  eye  from  climes  remote 
Beckon'd  those  grisly  ministere  of  w^rath. 
Northward  he  look'd,  no  northern  ruin  mrna 
To  th*  East,  there  all  was  still.  The  Sooth,  norditp* 
Nor  sound.  The  West,  calm  stretchM  th'  unruflied  se» 
Ha!  thought  I,  earth  hath  now  no  ruin  more. 
The  race  of  havoc  is  extinct  for  us  : 
Angel  of  wreck,  away!  thy  task  is  o*er; 
Majestic  Mischief,  from  our  isle  away ! 
He  went  not ;  as  an  earthquake's  second  shock. 
With  dreary  longing  watch'd  I  what  might  come; 
Moments  were  years ;  and  lo,  ihe  raland's  sons 
Nor  Briton  they,  nor  Saxon,  nor  the  stock 
Of  those  new-comen,  but  from  each  had  flowed 
All  qualities  of  honour  and  renown, 
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The  ibal  diahoneit  dregs  had  fumed  away, 
And  the  rich  quinteeseoce,  anmix'd,  anaoird, 
A  harmony  of  energies  aublimo, 
Knit  in  that  high-brow'd  people.    Coarteay, 
Death-scorning  valour,  Fame's  immortal  thiist. 
And  honour  inbreathed  like  the  life  of  life. 

"Then  rose  that  strong  Archangel,  and  he  smote 
The  bosom  of  the  land ;  at  once  leap'd  up 
That  mighty  people.    Here  a  Snow-white  Rose, 
And  there  a  Red,  with  fatal  blossoming, 
And  deadly  fragrance,  maddening  all  the  land. 
\  heard,  I  saw— ah,  impious  sights  and  sounds! 
Two  war-cries  in  one  tongue,  two  banner^rolls 
Woven  in  one  loom,  two  lances  from  one  (brge. 
Two  children  from  one  womb  in  conflict  met; 
tjainst  brother  brother's  blood  cried  out  to  heaven, 
And  he  that  rent  the  vixor  of  his  foe 
Look'd  through  the  shatter'd  bars,  and  saw  his  sod. 
Ha,  Britain !  in  thine  entrails  dost  thou  flesh 
Thy  ravin!  thy  baronial  castles  blaze 
With  firebrands  from  their  hospitable  hearths. 

**  Mercy,"  I  died  aloud, "  thou  Mercileas ! 
Destroy  no  more.  Destroyer!  Prone  I  fell. 
And  hid  mine  aching  eyes  deep  in  the  dust; 
So  from  my  rocking  memory  to  shut  out 
Those  wars  unnatural.    Psss'd  a  sound  at  length 
As  of  a  Wild  Boar  hunted  to  his  death : 
I  raised  mine  head,  still  there  the  Archangel  stood ; 
Another  pause,  another  gleam  of  hope ; 
But  in  that  quiet  interval  me-eeem'd 
Trumpetings,  as  of  victory  from  the  sea, 
Flow'd  o'er  the  Isle,  and  glories  beam'd  abroad 
From  a  triumphant  throne,  where  sate  elate 
A  Virgin :  all  around  her  Poets*  harps 
Slrew'd  flowers  of  amaranth  blooming;  and  roethought 
Was  joy  and  solemn  welcoming  in  heaven 
Of  a  pure  incense,  that  from  all  the  Tsle 
Soared  to  the  unapproached  throne  of  God. 

**  Then  saw  I  through  the  Isle  a  River  broad 
And  full,  and  they  tiiat  drank  thereof  look'd  up 
Like  children  dropt  forth  from  a  nobler  worid. 
So  powerful  that  proud  water  work'd  within. 
Freshening  the  body  and  the  soul :  and  each 
Beauty  array'd  and  a  frank  simple  strength. 
The  river's  name  was  Freedom :  her  fair  tide 
So  pleasant  threll'd  mine  eye,  I  saw  not  rise 
Th' Archangel's  spear:  th* earth's  reeling  vroke  me 

then. 
For  lo,  upon  a  throne,  a  gallant  Prinoe, 
That  with  misguided  sceptn  strove  to  check 
That  powerful  stream :  whereat  the  rebel  tide 
Swell'd  up  with  indignation,  and  aloof 
Stood  gathering  its  high-cresting  waves ;  down  came 
The  deluge,  that  fair  throne,  and  all  its  strong 
Nobility  of  pillara,  with  a  crash 
Came  to  the  earth,  while  they  that  drank  ruah'd  out 
Inebriate  with  excess  of  that  fierce  stream. 
And  cast  a  Moody  sacrifice,  that  head 
Endiadem'd  with  royalty,  to  glut 
The  tide  implacable.    'T  is  sad  to  hear. 
Ay,  Samor,  what  was  it  to  see !  Brave  Chief) 


Cold  winter  leads  the  pleasant  summer  on. 
The  night  must  darken  ere  the  morning  dawn ; 
The  summer  came,  the  morning  dawn'd,  I  saw 
The  arch'd  heavens  open  o'er  the  angelic  shape, 
And  upward  like  a  cloud  he  mingled  in 
To  the  sky's  cloudiness.    I  cried  aloud 
*  For  ever !'  the  close  settling  in  the  heaven 
Seem'd  to  reply  '  For  ever.'    Not  with  him 
Pass'd  oflf  my  vision  fair.    Another  throne 
Stood  by  the  venturous  margin  of  that  stream : 
Then  merriment,  and  loose-harp'd  wantonness 
Smoothed  ^e  late  ruffled  air;  immodest  tones,' 
To  which  fair  forms  in  dancing  motion  swam : 
They  paused,  then  dark  around  that  throne  it  seem'd 
Whereat  those  holy  hymns  that  scarce  had  ceased 
To  ffoat  up  in  their  airy-winged  course, 
In  fiuntness  'gan  to  tremble  and  break  off; 
That  stream  again  upgather'd  its  waked  wrath. 
And  foamy  menace.    When  behold,  a  fleet 
Came  tilting  o'er  the  ocean  waves,  and  cast 
A  Lady  and  a  Warrior  on  the  shore. 
And  kingly  crowns  around  their  brows  august 
Out  blossom'd ;  on  the  throne  they  took  their  seat, 
Soar'd  gladness  on  the  wings  of  those  pure  hymm, 
And  the  majestic  stream  in  sunlight  flow 
And  full  rejoicing  murmur,  all  its  waves 
Wafled  around  the  high  and  steady  throne. 

"  Now  listen  vnth  thy  soul,  not  with  thine  earn 
Briton !  beside  that  stream  a  Tree  sprang  out. 
With  ever^nounting  height,  and  amplitude 
Aye-spreading;  deep  in  earth  its  gnarled  roots 
Struck  down,  as  though  to  strengthen  this  frail  world: 
Its  crown  amid  the  clouds  seem'd  soaring  up 
For  calm  above  earth's  tossing  and  rude  stir, 
And  its  broad  branching  spread  so  wide,  its  shade 
Lay  upon  dis^nt  realms ;  one  golden  bright, 
Close  by  the  cradle  of  the  infant  sun. 
And  others  in  new  western  worlds  remote ; 
And  from  that  mystic  river.  Freedom,  flow'd 
A  moisture  like  the  sap  of  life,  that  fed 
And  fertilized  the  spacious  Tree ;  the  galea 
Of  ocean  with  a  gorgeous  freshness  flush'd 
The  beauty  of  its  foliage.    Blossoms  rare 
Were  on  it;  holy  deeds,  that  in  the  airs 
Of  heaven  delicious  smelt,  and  fruits  on  earth 
Shower'd  from  it,  making  its  sad  visage  smile. 
For  life  and  hope  and  bliss  was  in  their  taste. 
Amid  the  state  of  boughs  twin  Eagles  hung 
Their  eyries.  Victory  and  Renown,  and  swung 
In  rapturous  sport  with  the  tumultuous  winds. 
But  birds  obsoBue,  Dishonour,  Shame,  Dismay, 
Scared  by  the  light  of  the  bright  leaves,  aloof 
Far  wheel'd  their  sullen  flight,  nor  dared  to  stoops 
I  saw  the  nations  grafl  their  wasted  trunks 
From  those  broad  boughs  of  beauty  and  of  strangth. 
And  dip  their  drain'd  urns  in  that  sacred  stream. 
But  in  the  deep  peculiar  shade  there  stood 
A  Throne,  an  Altar,  and  a  Senate-house. 
Upon  the  throne  a  King  sate,  triple^rown'd 
As  by  three  kingdoms;  voices  eloquent 
In  harmony  of  discord  fulmined  fbrth 
From  that  wise  Senate :  in  swift  intercourse 
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To  And  fro  from  heaven's  cryBtoi  hattlemenis 

To  that  pure  altar  Angels  stnnp'd  their  flight 

And  through  the  sunny  boughs  Philosophers 

Held  coraroerce  with  the  skies,  and  drew  from  thence 

The  stars  to  sofTer  their  sage  scrutiny ; 

And  Poets  sent  up  through  the  bowery  vault 

Such  lavish  harmonies,  the  charm'd  air  seem'd 

Forgetful  of  its  twinkling  motion  dim. 

''Oh,  admirable  Tree!  thou  shalt  not  fall 
By  foreign  axe,  or  slow  decay  within ! 
The  tempests  strengthen  thee,  the  summer  aira 
Corrupt  not,  but  adorn.    Until  that  tide, 
Freedom,  the  Inexhaustible,  exhaust, 
Lives  the  coeval  Immortality.' 


>» 


The  Prophet  ceased ;  still  Samor  on  his  fkee. 
That  in  solemnity  of  firm  appeal 
Look'd  heavenward,  with  a  passionate  belief 
Gazed,  and  a  glad  abandonment    "  Ha,  Soar, 
But  now  when  thou  began'st  'twas  noon  of  day. 
And  now  deep  night    Yea,  Merlin,  and  by  night 
The  Tiiroer  of  the  White  Steed  must  go  forge 
Hia  iron  curb."    Forth  like  a  cataract 
He  burst,  and  bounded  down  the  mountain  side. 
"Tet  once  again,  tumultuous  world,  I  plunge 
Amid  thy  mad  abyss ;  thou  proud  and  fierce, 
I  come  to  break  and  tame  thee !  see  ye  not, 
Wise  Hengist !  strong  Caswallon !  how  the  sand 
Is  under  3rour  high  towering  thrones,  the  worm 
Is  in  your  showy  palms." — And  then  a  pause 
Of  tumult  and  proud  trembling  in  his  soul. 
And,  **  False  it  was  not  but  a  gleam  vouchsafed 
From  the  eternal  orb  of  truth,  the  sense 
That  inbred  and  tngrainM  with  my  sonPs  life, 
Hath  made  of  Britain  to  this  leaping  heart 
A  sound  not  merely  of  deep  love,  but  pride 
Intense,  and  inborn  majesty.    I  feel, 
And  from  my  earliest  consciousness  have  felt, 
That  in  the  wide  hereafter,  where  old  Fate 
Broods  o'er  the  unravelling  web  of  human  things. 
Woven  by  the  Almighty,  spreads  thy  tissue  broad 
In  light,  among  the  dark  and  mazy  threads ; 
Vicissitude  or  mutability 
Quench  not  its  desolate  lustre,  on  it  winds 
Unbroken,  unattainted,  unobecnred.'* — 

So  paas'd  he:  who  had  seen,  him  then  had  deem'd, 
By  the  proud  steed-like  tossing  of  his  crest, 
His  motion  like  the  uncheck'd  August  sun 
Travelling  the  cloudlees  vacancy  of  air, 
A  monarch  for  his  summer  pastime  gone 
Into  the  shady  grove,  with  courtier  train, 
And  plumed  steed,  and  laden  sumpter  mule, 
Cool  canopy,  and  velvet  carpeting. 
But  he  beneath  the  sleety  winter  sky. 
Even  his  hard  arms  bit  into  by  the  keen 
And  searehing  aira,  houseless,  by  hazard  fonnd 
His  coarse  irregular  fare,  his  drink,  the  ice 
Toilsomely  broken  from  the  stiff  black  pool. 
The  furr'd  wolf  in  the  mossy  oaken  trunk 
I^pp'd  himself  from  the  beating  snow,  but  on 
Went  Samor  with  unsbivering  naked  foot; 
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The  tempest  from  the  mountain  side  tore  down 
The  pine,  like  a  scathed  trophy  casting  it 
To  moulder  in  the  vale,  but  Samoi^a  brow 
Fronted  the  rude  sky ;  the  free  torrent  lelt 
The  ice  its  rushing  turbulence  o'ergrow. 
Translucent  in  its  cold  captivity 
It  hung,  but  Samor  bant  the  invading  frost 
From  the  untamed  watera  of  his  souU  and  flowed 
Fetterless  on  his  deep  unfathom'd  oourae. 

And  thou,  wild  Deva,  hoi^  hast  thou  foregone 
Thy  summer  music,  and  thy  sunny  play 
Of  eddies  whitening  *mid  thy  channel  stones; 
Bard-beloved  river,  on  whose  green-fringed  faiink 
The  fine  imagining  Grecian  sure  had  (eign'd 
'Twixt  thy  smooth  Naiads  and  the  Sylvans  rode 
Of  thy  grey  woods  stolen  aniK>rous  intercooise; 
With  such  a  slow  reluctance  thou  delay'st 
Under  the  dipping  branches,  that  flap  up 
With  every  shifting  motion  of  the  wind 
Thy  limpid  moisture,  and  with  serpent  coil 
Dost  seem  as  thou  wouldst  mingle  with  thyself 
To  wander  o'er  again  the  same  loved  cooise. 
Now  lies  thy  ice-bound  bosom  mate  and  flat 
As  marble  pavement  thy  o*enhadowing  woodi 
One  bare,  brown  leaflessnees,  that  laintiy  dn^ 
At  intervals  the  heavy  icicles. 
Like  tean  upon  a  monumental  stone. 
But  though  the  merry  watera  and  brisk  leaves 
Are  silent  with  their  close-couch'd  birds  of  sosg. 
Even  in  this  blank  dead  season  music  loves 
Thy  banks,  and  sounds  harraonioua  must  be  beaid 
Even  o'er  thy  frozen  waters.    'T  was  a  fayma 
From  a  low  chapel  by  the  river  aide. 
Came  struggling  through  the  thick  and  hazy  air. 
And  made  a  gushing  as  of  tears  flow  o'er 
The  Wanderer's  soul;  the  form  winds  oooJd  ooibos 
Nor  crazing  tempests,  those  sod  sounds  amste; 
Those  dews  of  music  melt  into  the  frame 
Of  adamant  proof  against  the  parching  frost 

Under  the  poreh  he  glided  in.  and  knelt 
Unnoticed  in  the  throng ;  whose  motion  sway'd 
The  beasts  of  ravin,  he  before  his  God 
Wore  nought  distinctive,  save  of  those  bcuised  ifsdi 
Was  he  the  sorest  bruised,  and  deepest  seemed 
The  full  devotion  settling  round  his  heart 
More  musical  than  the  music  on  that  sool. 
So  long  inured  to  things  tiimultnons,  sights 
Rugged  and  strange,  and  hurrying  and  distrKt 
Came  the  sensation  of  a  face  beloved. 
The  calm  of  that  old  reverend  biow.  the  glow 
Of  its  thin  silver  locks,  was  like  a  flash 
Of  sunlight  in  the  pauses  of  a  storm. 
Now  hath  the  white^toled  Bishop  lifled  op 
His  arms,  his  parting  benison  descends 
Like  summer  rain  upon  his  flock.    Whose  ear. 
Oh,  holy  Germain,  felt  thy  gentle  tones 
As  Samor'sf  ah,  when  last  thy  saintly  brow 
For  him  look'd  heavenward,  and  less  tremuloai  iki 
Thy  voice  on  him  breathed  blessing,  't  w 
Far  brighter,  at  that  jocund  bridal  hour 
When  Emeric,  rosy  between  ahame  and  joy, 
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Stood  with  him  by  the  altar  tide  >-^  Thui  live 
In  love  till  life's  departure;*' — Such  thy  prayer; 
Ah,  words  how  vain !  tweet  bleiBiiigt  unenjoy'd ! 

The  throng  hath  parted ;  in  the  House  of  God 
Still  knelt  the  armed  man ;  with  pressure  strong 
He  clasp'd  old  Germain's  hand— **  Good  Bishop,  thou 
Art  skill'd  in  balancing  our  earthly  sins. 
I  was  a  man,  whose  high  ambitions  head 
Was  among  God's  bright  stars ;  t  deero'd  of  earth, 
As  of  n  place  whose  dust  my  feet  shook  off 
With  a  heaven-gifted  soom,  so  far,  so  high 
Seem'd  I  above  its  tainting  elevate. 
At  midnight,  on  my  slumber  came  the  sin, 
I  will  not  say  how  exquisite  and  fair ; 
Mine  eyelids  sprung  apart  to  drink  it  in. 
My  soul  leap'd  op  to  clasp  it,  and  the  foldfl 
Of  panion,  like  a  fiery  robe,  wrapt  in 
My  nature ;  I  had  fallen,  but  bounteous  Heaven 
Of  its  most  blest  permitted  one  t'  extend 
A  snow-white  arm  of  rescue." — ^*The  hot  tears 
Corrode  and  fret  the  warrior's  Imtzen  helm ; 
I  will  not  ask  thee  of  thine  outward  eyes, 
Hath  thy  soul  wept  V'—**  kj,  bishop,  tears  of  blood ; 
Sorrow  and  shame  weigh'd  down  my  nerveless  arm, 
And  clipp'd  th' aspiring  plumage  of  my  soul ; 
From  out  mine  own  heart  scorn  hiss'd  at  me.** — **  Well, 
Strong  Man  <{f  arms,  hast  fought  the  inward  fight. 
And  God  remit  thy  aina,  as  I  remit." — 

**  Then  take  thou  to  thine  arms  thy  ancient  friend.*' 
So  saying,  uprose  Samor,  like  a  star 
Out  of  the  ocean,  shining  his  bright  fiice 
With  the  pure  dews  of  penitence.    But  he, 
The  old  man.  fell  upon  hia  neck  and  wept. 
As  though  th'  endearing  name,  my  Son,  were  voiced 
By  nature,  not  by  saintly  use,  a  sound 
Not  of  the  lips,  but  th'  overflowing  heart 

Theirs  was  a  broken  conference,  drear  thoughts 
Of  anguish,  desolation,  and  despair. 
So  moulded  up  with  recollections  sweet. 
They  made  the  sunken  visage  smile  through  tears ; 
A  few  fiur  roses  shed  on  a  brown  heath, 
A  little  honey  in  deep  cups  of  gall : 
Light  bridal  airs  Iwoke  in  upon  by  sounds 
Funereal,  shoutsoftriumpti  languishing 
To  the  fiunt  riiriek  of  agony,  direness  forced 
Into  the  fresh  bowers  of  delight,  and  death, 
Th'  unjoyoua,  in  the  laughing  feast  of  joy. 

'T  is  th'  one  poor  luxury  the  wretched  have, 
To  speak  of  wretchednen— yet  brief  their  speech. 
"  Vengeance  and  vigilance,"  the  stem  adieu 
Even  in  that  hoary  ^shop's  ear,  he  went 

But  by  the  Bishop's  side,  just  there  where  knelt 
Th'  Avenger,  a  new  form ;  't  was  man  in  garb. 
But  the  thin  fringing  of  the  humid  ejre. 
The  delicate  wanderings  of  the  rosy  veins. 
The  round  full  alabaster  of  the  skin. 
The  briefness  of  the  modest  sliding  step. 
Sitmething  of  womanly  composure  smooth. 
Even  in  the  close  and  girt  habiliments, 


Belied  the  stem  appearance,—*'  Priest  with  him 

But  now  who  parted,  is  my  soul  allied 

In  secret  close  society ;  his  faith 

Must  be  my  faith,  his  God  my  God."—**  Fair  youth, 

I  question  not  by  what  imperious  tie 

Of  admiration  or  strong  love  thou  'rt  led ; 

For  as  the  Heavens  with  silent  power  intense 

Draw  upward  the  light  mists  and  fogs  of  earth. 

And  steeping  them  in  glory,  hang  them  forth 

Fresh,  renovate,  and  radiant ;  virtue  holds 

The  like  attractive  influence,  to  her  trains 

Souls  light  and  clayey-tincturad,  till  they  catch 

The  fair  contagion  of  her  beauty,  beam 

With  her  imparted  light    Hear,  heathen  youth. 

Hear  and  believe."— As  when  beneath  the  nave 

Tall  arching,  the  Cathedral  organ  'gins 

Its  prelude,  lingeringly  exquisite 

Within  retired  the  bashful  sweetness  dwells. 

Anon  like  sunlight  or  the  floodgate  rash 

Of  waters,  bursts  it  forth,  clear,  solemn,  full ; 

It  breaks  upon  the  mazy  fretted  roof^ 

It  coils  up  round  the  clustering  pilhuv  tall. 

It  leaps  into  the  cell-like  chapels,  strikes 

Beneath  the  pavement  sepulchres,  at  once 

The  living  temple  is  instinct  ablaze 

With  the  uncontroll'd  exuberance  of  sotmd. 

Even  so  with  smoothing  gentleness  began 
The  mitred  Preacher,  winning  audience  cloeet 
Till  rising  up,  the  rapid  argument 
Soar'd  to  the  Empyrean,  linking  earth 
With  heaven  by  golden  chains  of  eloquence ; 
Till  the  mind,  all  its  faculties  and  powers, 
Lay  fkMting,  self-surrender'd  in  the  deep 
Of  admiration.    Wondrous  't  was  to  see. 
With  the  transitions  of  the  Holy  Creed, 
The  workings  of  that  regular  bright  face : 
Now  ashy  blank,  now  glittering  bright  now  dew'd 
With  fast  sad  tears,  now  with  a  weeping  smile. 
Now  heavy  with  droop'd  eyelids,  open  now 
With  forehead  arch'd  in  rapture ;  till  at  last 
Ensued  a  gasping  listening  without  breath. 
But  as  the  voice  severe  wound  up  the  strain 
And  from  the  heavenly  history  to  enforce 
The  everiasdng  moral,  'gan  extort 
From  the  novitiate  in  the  jealous  faith 
Paasionless  purity,  and  life  sincere 
From  all  the  sofl  indulgences  of  sin ; 
Forbidden  in  the  secret  heart  to  shrine 
A  dear  unlawful  image,  to  reserve 
A  sad  and  narrow  sanctuary  for  desire : 
Then  stood  in  speechlessness,  jret  suppliant, 
With  snowy  arms  outstreteh'd,  and  quivering  loose. 
The  veiling  mantle  thrown  in  anguish  tMCx, 
Confest  the  Woman :  starting  from  their  band, 
Uke  golden  waters  o'er  a  marble  bed, 
Flow'd  out  her  long  locks  o'er  her  half-bare  neck. 

**  To  tell  me  that  in  such  cold  solemn  tones. 
All,  all  unwelcome,  bitter  as  it  is, 
I  must  believe,  for  its  oppressive  trath 
Loads  on  my  soul,  and  he  believes  it  all. 
To  toll  it  me  here,  here,  where  all  around 
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Linger  his  veqtigei,  where  the  warm  air 

Yet  hath  the  motion  of  his  breath,  the  aound 

Of  hii  departing  footsteps  beating  yet 

Upon  my  heart.    Long  sought !  and  found  in  vain ! 

In  sunshine  have  I  sought  thee  and  in  shade, 

O'er  mountain  have  I  track'd  thee,  and  through  vale, 

The  clouds  have  wrapp'd  thee,  but  I  lost  thee  not, 

The  torrents  drown*d  thy  track,  but  not  from  me* 

I  dared  not  meet  thee,  but  I  sought  thee  still ; 

To  me  forbid,  alone  to  me,  what  all 

The  coarse  and  common  things  of  nature  may; 

The  ain  of  heaven  may  touch  thee,  I  may  not, 

All  human  eyes  behold  thee — all  but  mine; 

And  thou,  the  senseless,  enviable  dust 

Mayst  cherish  the  round  traces  of  his  limbs. 

His  fresh  fair  image  must  away  from  me. 

Oh,  that  I  were  the  dust  whereon  thou  treadst. 

Even  though  I  felt  thee  not !" — And  is  this  she. 

The  virgin  of  the  festal  hall,  who  won 

A  kingdom  for  a  smile,  nor  deign'd  regard 

Its  winning,  and  who  stoop'd  to  be  a  Queen  f 

And  is  this  she,  whose  coming  on  the  earth 

Was  like  the  Mom  in  her  impearled  car. 

Loftiest  or  loveliest  which,  'twere  bold  to  say f 

She  whose  enamouring  scorn  fell  luxury-like 

On  her  beholden,  who  seem'd  glad  to  shrink 

Beneath  the  wreathed  contempt  of  her  full  lip? 

This  she,  the  Lady  of  the  summer  bark, 

To  whom  the  sunshine  and  the  airs,  and  all 

Th'  inconstant  waters  play'd  the  courtier  smooth. 

That  cast  a  human  feeling  of  delight 

At  her  bewitchii^  presence  o*er  the  blind 

Unconscious  forms  of  nature  ?  Is  this  shef 

Those  rich  lips,  ibr  a  monarch's  banquet  meet, 

Visiting  the  dust  with  frantic  kiss,  thus  low. 

Thus  desolate,  thus  fallen,  of  her  fiUl 

Careless,  so  deep  in  shame,  yet  unashamed ! 

But  thou,  Heaven  reconciled,  on  earth  the  seal'd, 
The  anointed  by  the  prophet's  gladdening  oils, 
God's  instrument,  hath  midnight  now  resumed 
Its  spirit^wafting  function  7    Emeric,  she 
On  earth  so  mild,  in  her  had  anger  seem'd 
Unnatural  as  a  war-song  on  a  lute, 
As  blood  upon  the  pinion  of  a  dove. 
In  heaven  has  she  her  heavenly  qualities 
Unlearnt  f  is  she  the  angel  now  in  all 
But  its  best  part,  forgiveness  f    Can  it  be 
Th'  ungentle  North,  the  bleak  and  snowy  air 
Estrange  her  now  7  those  elements  of  earth 
But  tyrannize  beneath  the  moon,  the  stars 
And  spirits  in  their  nature  privileged 
From  heat  and  cold,  from  fevering  and  from  frost, 
Their  pure  and  constant  temperament  maintain. 
Glide  through  the  storm  serene,  and  rosy  warm 
Rove  the  frore  winter  air.    Are  sounds  abroad, 
That  Samor  from  his  mossy  pillow,  stretch'd 
Under  the  oak,  uplifts  his  head,  and  then 
Like  one  blias^vercome,  subsides  again  f 
Half  sleep,  half  sense  he  lies,  his  nuptial  hjrmn. 
Articulate  each  gay  and  dancing  word. 
Distinct  each  delicate  and  dwelling  fall, 
ff  somewhere  in  the  air  about  him;  looks 


Are  on  him  of  a  bashful  eye,  too  food 
To  turn  away,  too  timorooa  to  fix 
And  rest  unwavering.    All  the  mairiage  rite 
Is  acting  now  anew ;  the  sanlight  falls 
Upon  the  gold-clasp'd  book  of  prayer,  as  then 
It  fell,  and  Germain  speaks  at  Germain  spake; 
And  Emeric  on  her  cheek  the  tear  is  there. 
Where  then  it  hung  in  lucid  trembling  bright; 
The  very  fluttering  of  her  yielded  hand. 
When  gliding  up  her  finger  small,  the  ring 
Made  her  his  own  for  ever,  throbs  again 
Upon  his  sensitive  touch.     He  dares  not  move 
Lest  he  should  break  the  lovely  bubble  frail; 
His  tranced  eyes  stir  not,  lest  they  rove  away 
From  that  delicious  sight ;  his  open  hand 
Lies  pulseless,  lest  the  slightest  change  disturb 
That  exquisite  sensation :  so  he  lies. 
Knowing  all  false,  yet  feeling  all  as  true. 

And  it  was  false,  yet  why  ?  that  is  indeed. 
Which  is  to  sense  and  sight     Ah,  well  besceoi 
Us,  the  strong  insects  of  an  April  mom, 
Steady  and  constant  as  the  thistle's  down 
When  winds  are  on  it,  lasting  as  the  flake 
Of  spring  snow  on  the  warm  and  grsssy  groasd. 
Well  beseems  us,  ourselves,  our  forms,  our  lirsi. 
The  earth  we  tread  on,  and  the  air  we  breaths^ 
The  light  and  glassy  peopling  of  a  dr^n, 
"F  arraign  our  visions  for  their  perxshilq;. 
And  on  their  unreality  to  rail. 
Ungrateful  to  the  illusion,  that  deoeiyes 
1V>  rapture,  and  unwise  to  cast  away 
Sweet  flowers  because  they  are  not  amarsnth. 

Thou,  Samor,  nor  ungmteful  nor  unvrise. 
That,  'scaping  fifom  this  cold  and  dark  bek»w, 
Dost  spread  thee  out  for  thy  peculiar  joy 
A  land  of  fair  imaginings,  with  shapes, 
And  sounds,  and  motions,  and  sweet  stillneve^ 
Dost  give  up  all  the  moon  beholds  to  woe 
And  tumult,  but  in  some  far  quiet  sphere 
Findest  thyself  a  pure  companionship 
With  spirits  thou  didst  love,  and  who  loved  tbss 
While  passionate  and  earthly  sense  was  tfaeim 
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Who  tracks  the  ship  along  the  sea  of  storms? 
Who  through  the  dark  haste  of  the  wintry  cloadi 
Pierceth  to  where  the  planet  in  retired 
And  constant  motion  the  blue  arch  of  heaven 
Treverseth  f  Sometimes  on  the  mountain  top 
Of  some  huge  wave  the  reappearing  bark 
Takes  its  high  stand,  with  pennon  flutterii^  fu 
And  cautbus  sail  half  furl'd,  yet  eminent 
As  of  th'  assaulting  element  in  disdain. 
Sometimes  amid  the  darkness  falling  dC 
And  scattering  from  its  ciystal  sphere  sway. 
Bursts  out  the  argent  orb  refreah'd.  and  sbowa 
Its  lamp  unquenchable.    Thou  voyager 
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'Mid  the  rude  waves  of  deeolation.  Star 

Of  Britain's  gloomy  night,  so  bafflett  thou 

Mf  swift  poetic  vision !  now  the  waves 

Ride  o'er  thee,  now  the  clouds  devour  thee  up» 

And  thou  art  lost  to  sight,  and  dare  I  say 

Lost  to  thy  immortality  of  song? 

Thee  too  anon  I  see  emerging  proud 

From  the  dusk  billows  of  calamity, 

That  swoln  and  haughty  from  the  recent  wreck 

Of  thy  compatriot  navy,  thee  assail 

With  their  accumulated  weight  of  surge. 

Thon  topst  some  high-brow'd  wave,  and  shaking  off 

On  either  side  their  fury,  brandisheet 

Thy  solitary  banner.    Thee  I  see, 

Within  th'  embosoming  midnight  of  the  land, 

On  gliding  with  smooth  motion  undisturb'd. 

And  through  the  glimpses  of  the  breaking  gloom. 

Sometimes  a  solemn  beauty  sheddest  forth 

On  the  distemper'd  lace  of  human  things. 

Full  in  the  centre  of  Caer  Ebranc*  stood 
A  temple,  by  the  August  Sevenis  rear'd 
To  Mavors  the  Implacable ;  what  time 
That  Caesar  stoop'd  his  eagles  on  the  wreck 
Of  British  freedom,  when  the  mountaineer, 
The  King  of  Morven,  if  old  songs  be  sooth, 
Fingal,  from  Carun's  bloody  flashing  waves  t 
Shook  the  fled  Roman  on  his  new-built  wall ; 
And  Onian  woke  up  on  his  bill  of  dreams. 
And  spread  the  glory  of  his  sor^  abroad. 
To  halo  round  his  sceptred  Hero's  head. 

But  not  the  less  his  work  of  pride  purraed 
Th*  imperial  Roman ;  up  the  pillars  ruse. 
Slow  lengthening  out  their  long  unbroken  lines ; 
In  delicate  solidity  advanced. 
And  stately  grace  toward  the  sky,  till  met 
By  the  light  massiveness  of  roof,  that  sloped 
Dovm  on  their  flowery  capitals.    Nor  knew 
That  man  of  purple  and  of  diadem. 
The  Universal  Architect  at  work, 
Framing  for  him  a  narrow  building  dark. 
The  grave's  lone  building.  Th'  emperor  and  his  bones 
Into  the  blank  of  things  forgot  and  post 
Had  moulder'd,  but  this  proud  and  'during  pile, 
By  wild  weeds  overgrown,  by  yellow  hues 
ck"  age  deep  tinted,  still  a  triumph  wrought 
O'er  time,  and  Christian  disregard,  and  stood 
As  though  to  mock  its  Maker's  perishing. 

Upon  the  eastern  pediment  stood  out 
A  fierce  relief  where  the  tumultuous  stond 
Was  nobly  touch'd  into  a  fit  device 
For  th'  immoHal  Homicide  within :  it  show'd 
His  ccHning  oo  the  earth ;  the  God  had  burst 
The  gates  of  Janus,  that  fell  shattering  back 
Behind  him,  from  the  wail  the  rearing  steeds 
Sprung  ibrtb,  and  with  their  stony  hixifr  the  air 
Insulted.    Them  Bellona  urged,  abroad 
Her  snaky  locks  from  her  bare  wrinkled  brow 
Went  scattering ;  forward  the  haggard  charioteer 
Lean'd,  following  to  the  coursers*  reeking  flanks 
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The  furrowing  scoui^ge  with  all  herself,  and  hung 
Over  their  backs  half  fury,  and  half  joy. 
As  though  to  listen  to  their  bruiiing  hooft. 
That  trampled  the  thick  massacre.    Erect 
Behind,  with  shield  drawn  in  and  forward  spear, 
T|ie  coned  helm  finely  shaped  to  th*  arching  Iwow, 
The  God  stood  up  within  the  car,  that  seem'd 
To  rush  whenever  the  fleet  Tvind  swept  by. 
His  broW  was  glory,  aixi  his  arm  was  power. 
And  a>  smooth  immortality  of  youth, 
like  freshness  from  El3rsium  newly  left, 
Th'  embalming  of  celestial  airs  inhaled, 
Touch'd  with  a  beauty  to  be  shudder'd  at 
His  massy  i^ape,  a  lightning-like  fierce  grace. 
That  makes  itself  admired,  whilst  it  destroys. 

There  on  a  throne,  fionting  the  morning  sun, 
Caswallon  sate ;  his  sceptre  a  bright  sword 
Unsheathed ;  with  savage  art  had  he  broke  up 
His  helmet  to  the  likeness  of  a  crown. 
Thereon  uncouthly  set  and  clustering  bright 
Rich  jewels  glitter'd ;  to  his  people  ranged 
Upon  the  steps  of  marble  sloping  down. 
Barbaric  justice  minist'ring  he  sate. 
Expounding  the  absolute  law  of  his  own  will. 
And  from  the  abject  at  bis  feet  received 
Homage  that  seem'd  like  worship :  not  alone 
From  bis  wild  people,  but  from  lips  baptized. 
Came  titles  that  might  make  the  patient  Heavens 
Burrt  to  the  utterance  of  a  laughing  scorn ; 
Might  wake  up  from  the  bosom  of  the  grave, 
A  bitter  and  compassionate  contempt. 
To  hear  the  inheritance  of  her  dull  worms. 
Named  in  his  dauntless  and  unblushing  style, 
**Unconqu'rable!   Omnipotent!   Supreme!'* — 

But  all  along  the  ranging  column  files. 
And  all  abroad  the  turgid  landings  spread, 
» Unconqu'rable I   Omnipotent!   Supreme !" 

Yet  he,  the  Snnnger,  whom  Prince  Malwyn  leads 
He  bows  not,  those  hymn'd  flatteries  seem  to  jar 
Upon  his  sense,  so  high  his  head  he  bears 
Above  them,  like  a  man  constrain'd  to  walk 
Amid  low  tufts  of  poisonous  herbs ;  he  fronts 
The  monarch,  and  thus  'gins  his  taunting  strain : 
"  Unconqu'rable!  whose  conquering  is  the  woirs 
That  when  the  shifting  battle  rages  yet. 
Steals  to  some  desert  comer  of  the  field. 
And  riolB  on  the  spoils.    Omnipotent ! 
Ay,  as  a  passive  weapon,  wielded  now, 
Now  cast  away  contemptuous  for  the  dust 
To  canker  and  to  rust  around.    Supreme ! 
O'er  whom  is  Ruin  on  its  vulture  wings, 
ScoflTmg  the  bubble  whereupon  thou  ridest, 
And  waiting  Hengist's  call  to  swoop  and  pierce 
And  dissipate  its  swoln  and  airy  pride. 
Whose  diadem  of  glory,  sword  of  power. 
Yea.  breath  of  life,  at  Hengist's  wayward  wiU, 
Cling  to  thee,  ready  at  his  beck  to  fiide, 
And  shiver  and  expire."— "At  Hengist's  call! 
At  Hengist's  beck !  at  Hengist's  !**— the  word  choked 
With  eyes  that  dug  into  the  Stranger's  iace^ 
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Tet  so  by  wrath  bewilder'd,  they  had  lost 
Distinction,  rote  Caawallon.    From  the  wall 
A  lance  he  aeized,  huge  aa  a  pine-tree  stenip 
That  on  Blencathara  stands  sheer  'gainst  Heaven*s 

storms: 
Far  o*er  all  heads  a  long  and  rapid  flight 
It  cut  along  the  air,  till  almost  fail'd  ' 

The  sight  to  track  it  to  its  ponderous  fitll. 
Then  taking  on  his  throne  his  quiet  seat, 
"  Back,  back  to  Hengist,  say  my  lance  flies  thus. 
Bid  him  o'ercast  it,  then  come  here  again 
Tn  menace  at  Caswalloo." — ^'  Soft  and  weak, 
(Pursued  the  unwondering  Stranger)  know'st  thou  not, 
There  is  a  strength,  that  is  not  of  thaarm, 
Nor  standeth  in  the  muscles'  sinewy  play  I 
It  stnketh,  but  its  striking  is  unseen, 
It  wieldeth,  what  it  wieldeth  seeming  yet 
Sway'd  by  its  own  free  motion.    King,  I  say, 
Thou  stepp'st  not,  speak'st  not,  but  obedient  still 
To  Hengist's  empire,  thou  'rt  a  dog  that  hunta 
But  as  thy  master  slips  thee  on  his  game, 
A  bridled  steed  that  vaunteth  as  his  own 
His  rider's  prowess."—"  Hah !  I  know  thee  now, 
Insolent  outcast,  Saroor?" — ^'*  And  I  thee. 
Self-outcast,  once  a  Briton— -oh  thou  fall'n 
When  most  thou  seem'st  exalted,  oh  most  beae 
When  most  ennobled,  a  roost  pitiful  slave 
When  bearing  thee  most  lordly !   Briton  once, 
Ay,  every  clod  of  earth  that  makes  a  pert 
Of  this  isle's  round,  each  leaf  of  every  tree. 
And  every  wave  of  every  streamlet  brook. 
Should  look  upon  thee  with  a  mother's  glance, 
And  speak  unto  thee  with  a  mother's  voice. 
But  thou,  most  impious  and  unnatural  son, 
Hast  sold  thy  mother  to  the  shame  and  curse 
Of  foreign  lost,  hast  knit  a  league  to  rend 
And  sever  her,  most  proud  if  some  torn  limb 
Be  cast  thee  for  thy  lot.*' — ^Then  rose  again 
Caswallon,  from  his  brow  the  crown  took  ofl^ 
And  placing  it  in  Samor's  hand — **  I  read 
Thy  purpose,  and  there  'a  fire  in 't,  by  my  throne ! 
Now,  Saraor,  place  tliat  crown  upon  my  head, 
Do  me  thy  homage,  kneeling,  as  thy  king. 
And  thou  and  I,  we  '11  have  a  glorious  tilt 
At  these  proud  Saxons.    Turn  not  off;  may  boya 
Gild  their  young  javelins  in  Caswallon's  blood, 
And  women  pluck  me  by  the  beard,  if  e'er 
On  other  terms  I  league  with  thee.'* — ^The  crown 
Samor  received,  and  Samor  look'd  to  heaven, 
And  Samor  bow'd  his  knee. — *' Almighty  God, 
If  thine  eternal  thunderbolts  are  yet 
Unweary  of  their  function  dire,  if  earth 
Tet,  yet  have  not  exhausted  and  consumed 
Thy  flame-wing'd  armoury  of  wrath,  reserve 
Some  signal  and  particular  revenge 
For  this  man's  bead :  so  this  fool  earth  shall  learn. 
Ere  doomsday,  that  the  sin,  whose  monstrous  shape 
Doth  most  oflbnd  thy  nice  and  sensitive  sight. 
Is  to  bear  arms  against  our  native  land. 
Make  thou  of  him  a  monumental  ruin. 
To  publish  in  the  ages  long  remote, 
That  sometimes  is  thy  red  right  hand  uplift 


Against  the  living  guilty." — And  to  earth, 
Upleaping.  Samor  daah'd  the  crown ;  the  gemi 
Lay  starry  on  the  pavement  white.     On  high 
Caswallon  the  rear'd  aword  of  justice  swung. 
Heavy  with  death,  above  th*  Avenger's  heed. 
But  he — "  Caswallon,  hold  thine  hand,  here,  ben 
Thy  warrant  for  my  aafety,  by  thy  son 
A  poniard  given,  upon  his  heart  to  ^rreak 
All  evil  done  myself"     With  bosom  bare 
Stood  Malwyn  by  th'  Avenger's  aide.    Bot  be 
Viewing  that  downy  akin  empurpled  o'er 
With  yooth*s  light  colouring,  and  hia  constant  nii^ 
Cast  down  the  dagger,  and  **  Fall  what  &I1  may, 
Excellent  boy,  my  hand  shall  still  be  white 
From  blood  of  thine.*' — Like  wild-boar  in  hit  rash 
Baftled,  or  torrent-check*d,  Caswallon  paused— 
"  Now,  Christian,  where  learnt  thou  the  art  to  mat 
My  vengeance  from  me  f    Go,  go,  I  nwy  strike 
If  the  fit  fire  me. — By  Andraafe,  bo^. 
Boy  Malwyn,  there 's  thy  lather  in  thy  blood. 
Ha !   Samor,  thou  hast  'scaped  me  now.  erewhile 
1 11  make  a  footstool  of  thy  neck,  to  mount 
On  Britain's  throne :  alive  or  dead,  I  '11  have 
A  knee  as  supple,  and  a  front  as  low 
From  thee,  as  any  of  my  milk-fed  slaves : 
Go,  go."— And  Malwyn  led  the  Avenger  forth 
Along  the  dull  and  sleepy  shore  of  Ouse, 
Till  all  Caer  Ebranc's  sounds  flagg'd  on  his  esr, 
And  all  its  towers  had  dwindled  from  his  sifht 
Ere  parting,  Malwyn  clasp'd  hia  band,  and  tesn 
Hung  in  his  eyelids. — ^*'Oh,  thou  know'st  not  yet 
How  Hengist  sways  my  father's  passive  mind! 
My  sister,  my  sweet  Lilian,  she  whose  sight 
Made  mine  eyes  tremble,  whom  I  've  stolen  to  Ms. 
Despite  my  father's  stem  command,  asleep 
With  parted  lips,  and  anowy  breatbing  skin. 
Scarce  knew  she  me,  her  brother ;  her  knew  I 
So  only  that  my  spirit  yeam'd  to  mix 
With  hers  in  fondness,  she,  even  she,  the  soft 
The  innocent,  a  wolf  had  loved  her,  ahe 
Hath  felt  the  drowning  waters  o'er  her  close, 
Fair  victim  of  a  hellish  sacrifice.*' 
After  a  troubled  silence,  spake  the  Chief: 
*'  Malwyn,  my  Christian  pupil,  God  will  give 
The  loved  on  earth  another  meeting-ptace ; 
Adieu,  remember,  Vengeance,  Vigilance." — 

The  spring  had  made  an  early  eflbrt  fiunt, 
T*  encroach  upon  the  Winter's  ancient  reign. 
And  she  had  lured  forth  from  the  glittering  earth 
The  snowdrop  and  pale  cowslip,  th'  elder  tree 
And  hawthorn  their  green  buda  shot  out,  yet  foar'd 
T*  entrust  the  rude  air  with  their  dainty  folds. 
A  fresh  green  sparkled  where  the  snow  had  beem 
And  here  and  there  a  bird  on  the  bare  sprsy 
Warbled  a  timorous  welcome,  and  the  stiesm 
Of  Eamont,  as  rejoicing  to  be  free. 
Went  laughing  down  its  snimy  silvering 


The  only  wint'ry  thing  on  Eamont's  shore 
Is  human ;  powerless  are  the  airs  that  touch 
xTo  breathing  and  to  kindling  the  dead  earth. 
Powerless  the  dewy  trembling  of  the  sun, 
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ro  melt  around  the  heart  of  Vortimer 

The  snow  that  flakea  and  curdles  there — ^that  bank, 

That  httle  bank  of  fair  and  cherish'd  turf, 

Whereon  his  head  reclines,  ah,  doth  not  rest! 

By  its  round  swelling,  likest  were  a  grave, 

Save  that  *t  were  brief  and  narrow  for  all  else 

But  fairy,  or  those  slender  watery  shapes 

That  dance  beneath  the  stream.  Tet  there  the  spring 

Hath  droppM  her  first,  her  tenderest  bloom ;  the  airs 

Find  the  first  flowery  odoun  on  that  spot ; 

Cowslip  is  there  and  primrose  faint  and  pale, 

The  daisy  and  the  violet's  blue  eyes, 

Peeping  from  out  the  shaking  grass.    The  step 

Of  Samor  wakens  the  pale  slumberer  there, 

He  lifts  his  lean  hands  up,  and  parts  away 

The  matting  hair  from  o'er  his  eyes,  which  look 

As  though  the  painful  sunlight  wilder*d  them, 

With  stony  stare  that  saw  not    Save  that  lay 

A  shepherd's  wallet  by  his  side,  had  seem'd 

That  fix>t  of  man  ne'er  ventured  here ;  all  sounds 

Were  strange  and  foreign,  save  the  pendent  arms 

Swinging  above  with  heavy  knolling  sound. 

But  Samor's  presence  made  a  sudden  break 

Upon  his  miserable  flow  of  thought ; 

He  motion'd  firat  with  bony  arm,  then  spake. 

"  Away,  away,  thou  'rt  fearful,  thou 'It  disturb^ 

Away  with  thy  arm'd  head  and  iron  heel. 

She  will  not  venture,  while  thy  aspect  fierce 

Haunta  hereabout,  she  cannot  brook  a  sound. 

Nor  any  thing  that's  rude,  and  dark,  and  harsh, 

Nor  any  voice,  nor  any  look  but  mine ; 

She  will  not  come  up,  if  thou  linger'st  here; 

Hard  and  discourteous  man,  why  seek  to  keep 

My  own,  my  buried  from  me !  why  prevent 

The  smiling  intercourse  of  those  that  bve  !"— 

**Sad  man,  what  mean'st  thou  ?"•—*' Speak  not,  but 

begone, 
I  tell  thee,  she 's  beneath,  I  laid  her  there, 
And  she  'II  come  up  to  me,  I  know  she  will. 
Trembling  and  slender,  soft  and  rosy  pale. 
I  know  it,  all  things  sound,  and  all  thinp  smile. 
As  when  she  wont  to  meet  me." — **  Woeful  youth. 
The  dead  shall  never  rise  but  once." — **  And  why  I 
The  primrose  that  was  dead,  I  saw  it  shed 
Its  leaves,  and  now  again  't  is  fresh  and  fiur ; 
The  swallow,  fled  on  gliding  wing  away, 
Like  a  departing  spirit,  see  it  skims 
The  waters ;  the  white  dormouse,  that  went  down 
Into  its  cave,  hath  been  abroad ;  the  stream. 
That  was  so  silent,  hark !  its  murmuring  voica 
Is  round  about  us.    Lilian  too,  to  meet 
The  voices  and  the  breathing  things  she  loved. 
Amid  the  sunshine  and  the  springing  joy 
Will  rise  again." — **Kind  Heaven,  I  should  have 

known. 
Though  nist-embrown'd,  yon  breast-plate,  and  yon 

helm, 
I  shoah!  have  known,  though  forrowy.tiink  and  wan. 
That  face,  though  wreck'd  and  broken  that  tall  fonn ; 
Prince  Vortimer!  in  maiden  or  in  child, 
Fanciee  so  sick  and  wild  had  been  most  sad, 
But  in  a  martial  and  renowned  chieC 
Might  teach  a  trick  of  pity  to  a  fiend. 


Oh,  much  abused !  much  injured,  well,  too  well 

Hath  that  fell  man  the  deed  of  evil  wrought" — 

**  Man,  man !  then  there  is  man,  whose  blood  will  flow, 

Whose  flesh  will  quiver  under  the  keen  steel, 

Samor  V* — And  up  he  leap'd,  as  though  he  flung 

Like  a  dead  load  the  dreamy  madness  ofll! 

** Samor!  thou  tranquil  soul!  that  walk's!  abroad 

With  thy  calm  reason,  and  thy  cloudless  fiice 

Unchangeable,  as  a  cold  midnight  siar: 

Thou  scarce  \^ilt  credit.  I  have  found  a  joy 

In  hurling  stones  down  on  that  glassy  tide. 

And  with  an  angry  and  quick-dashing  foot,    - 

Breaking  the  senseless  smoothness,  that  methought 

Smiled  wickedly  upon  me,  and  rejoiced 

At  its  own  guilt  and  my  calamity. 

But  oh,  upon  a  thing  that  feels  and  bleeds, 

And  shrieks  and  shudders,  with  avenging  arm 

To  spring!  Where  is't  and  who?  good  Samor,  tell." — 

And  Samor  told  the  tale,  and  thns — "  Brave  youth, 

Not  only  from  yon  narrow  turf,  come  up 

From  Britain's  every  hill,  and  glen,  and  plain. 

Deep  voices  that  invoke  thee,  Vortimer, 

To  waken  from  thy  woeful  rest    Thy  arm 

No  selfish,  close,  and  singular  revenge 

Must  nerve  and  freshen ;  in  thy  country's  cause. 

Not  in  thy  own,  that  fury  must  be  wreak'd." 

His  answer  was  the  brandishing  his  sword. 
Which  he  had  rent  down  from  th'  o'erhanging  bough. 
And  the  infuriate  riot  of  his  eye. 

^'Oh,  perilous  your  hazard,"  still  went  on 
Samor,  *'ye  foes  of  freedom,  ye  take  off 
Heaven's  bonds  from  all  our  fiercer  part  of  man. 
Ye  legalize  forbidden  thoughts,  the  thirst 
Of  bkwd  ye  make  a  glory,  give  the  hue 
Of  honour  and  self-admiration  proad 
To  passions  murky,  dark,  unreconciled :  ' 
The  stem  and  Pagan  vengeance  sanctify 
To  a  Christian  virtue,  and  our  prayen,  that  mount 
Unto  the  throne  of  God,  though  harshly  toned 
With  imprecations,  take  their  flight  uncbeck'd." 

But  Vortimer  upon  the  gnMsy  bank 
Had  fallen :  **  Not  long,  sweet  spirit  oh  not  long* 
Shall  violeta  be  wanting  on  thy  grave !" — 

Tet  unaccompanied  the  Avenger  past,— 
As  though  the  wonted  dark  and  solemn  words. 
**  Vengeance  and  Vigilance,"  had  fix'd  him  there. 
Prince  Vortimer  remains  by  £aroont  side. 

Samor !  the  cities  hear  thy  lonely  voice 
Thy  lonely  tread  is  in  the  quiet  vale. 
Thy  lonely  arm.  amid  his  deep  trench'd  camp, 
The  Saxon  hears  upon  some  crashing  helm 
Breaking  in  thunder  and  in  death.    But  theo 
Why  see  I  thee  by  Severn  side !  what  soft 
And  indolent  attmction  wiles  thee  on. 
Even  on  this  cold  and  gusty  April  day. 
To  the  sad  desert  of  thy  ancient  home! 
Why  mingle  for  thyself  the  wormwood  cup? 
Why  plunge  into  the  fount  of  bitterness  f 
Or  why,  with  sad  indulgence,  pam^t  m^^ 
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Wilflil  the  moody  wanow,  and  relax  % 

Thy  high-strung  ipirit  7   Oh,  to  near,  no  power    , 
Hath  he  to  paa  from  (how  old  aoenei  away. 
He  most  go  visit^ every  spot  beloved. 
And  think  on  joya,  no  more  to  be  eiyoy'd. 

Ruin  is  there,  but  ruin  slow  and  mild. 
The  spider's  wandering  web  is  thin  and  grey 
On  roof  and  wall,  here  clings  the  dusky  bat. 
And,  where  his  infants*  voices  used  to  sound. 
The  owlet's  sullen  flutter  and  dull  chirp 
Come  o'er  him ;  on  his  hospitable  hearth 
The  blind  worm  and  slow  beetle  crawl  their  round. 
Yet  is  no  little,  light,  and  trivial  thing. 
Without  its  tender  memory;  first  with  kiss. 
Long  and  apparent  sweet,  the  primrose  bed 
He  visits,  where  that  graceful  girl  is  laid. 
Then  roves  he  every  chamber ;  eye,  and  ear, 
And  soul,  all  full  of  her,  that  is  not  there : 
Emeric  haunts  everywhere,  there 's  not  a  door 
Her  thin  form  hath  not  glided  through,  no  stone 
Upon  the  chequer'd  marble  where  her  foot 
Hath  never  glanced,  no  window  whence  her  eyes 
Have  never  gazed  for  him ;  (he  walls  have  heard 
Her  voice ;  her  touch,  now  deathly  cold,  hath  been 
Warm  on  so  many  things ;  there  hangs,  even  now. 
The  lute,  from  whence  those  harmonies  she  drew, 
So  sphere-like  sweet,  they seem'd  to  drop  from  beavea 
There,  where  the  fox  came  starting  out  but  now. 
There,  circled  with  her  in&nts,  did  she  sit ; 
And  here  the  bridal  couch,  the  couch  of  love, 
A  little  while,  and  then  the  bed  of  death. 
And  lo  that  holy  scroll  of  parchment,  stamp'd 
With  many  a  sentence  of  the  word  of  God, 
Still  open,  Saroor  could  not  choose  but  read 
In  large  and  brilliant  characters  emblazed. 
The  Preacher's  "  Vanity  of  vanitiea." 

How  like  is  grief  to  pleasure!  here  to  stay 
One  day,  one  night,  to  see  the  eve  sink  down 
Into  the  water,  with  its  wonted  fall, 
T  is  strange  temptation— and  to  gather  up 
Sad  relics.    And  the  visionary  night ! 
How  will  its  airy  forms  come  sliding  down. 
Here,  where  is  old  familiar  footing  all, 
'T  is  strange  temptation. — But  the  White-hone  flag 
Past  waving  o'er  hii  sight,  at  once  he  thought 
Of  that  seal'd  day  of  destiny,  when  his  foot 
Should  trample  on  ita  neck,  and  bunt  away. 

Oh  secret  traveller  o'er  a  ruin'd  land, 
Tet  once  more  must  I  seek  thee  'mid  the  drear. 
The  desolate,  the  dead.    On  Ambri  plain. 
On  Murder's  blasted  place  of  pride.    Might  seem 
At  distance  'twas  a  favour'd  meadow,  bright 
With  richer  herbage  than  the  moorland  brown 
Around  it,  the  luxurious  weeds  look'd  boon. 
And  glanced  their  many-coloun  fleck'd  with  dew. 
Seen  nearer,  scatter'd  all  around  appear'd 
Few  relics  of  that  sumptuous  feast,  the  wrecks    - 
Of  lifeless  things,  that  gaily  glitter'd  still. 
While  all  the  living  had  been  dark  so  long. 
Fragments  of  bannen,  and  pavilion  shreds. 


Or  broken  goblet  bare  and  there,  or  ring. 
Or  collar  oo  that  day  how  proudly  worn ! 

A  stolen  and  hurried  burying  had  there  beea; 
Here  had  the  pious  workman,  as  diatarb'd 
At  his  imperfect  toil,  left  struggling  out 
A  hand,  whose  Ueach'd  booea  aeem'd  eveo  yst  a 

grasp 
The  earth,  so  early,  so  nntimely  left 
And  here  the  grey  flix  of  the  wolf,  here  black 
Lay  feathen  of  the  obscene  raven's  wing. 
Showing,  where  they  had  naarr'd  the  fruitlen  loiL 
And  uncouth  stones  bore  here  and  there  a  name, 
Haply  the  vaunted  heritage  of  kinga. 

It  was  a  sad  and  stricken  place ;  though  day 
Was  in  the  heaven,  and  the  freah  grass  look'd  gma 
The  light  was  wither'd,  nor  was  silence  there 
A  soothing  quiet;  busy  *  t  was,  and  chill 
And  piercing,  rather  absence  of  atrong  sound. 
Than  stillness,  like  the  shivering  interval 
Between  the  pauses  of  a  pasaing  belt 

Oh  Britain !  what  a  narrow  place  confines 
Thy  powerful  and  thy  princely !  that  grey  caith 
Was  what  adom'd  and  made  thee  proud :  Che  fsir, 
Whose  beauty  was  the  raptore  of  thy  maids, 
The  treasure  of  thy  mothers :  and  the  brave, 
Whose  constant  vabur  was  thy  wall  of  strength: 
The  wealthy,  whose  air-gilding  palace  toweis 
Made  thee  a  realm  of  gk>ry  to  detain 
The  noon-day  son  in  his  career ;  thy  vnsa. 
Whose  grave  and  solemn  argument  controH'd 
Thy  councils,  snd  thy  mighty,  iwboae  oomnsod 
Was  law  in  thy  strong  cities.    Beauty,  wealth. 
Might,  valour,  wisdom,  mingled  and  abaorb'd 
In  one  cold  similarity  of  dust. 
One  hiyer  of  white  and  silent  aahea  all 
The  air  breathes  of  mortality ;  abroad 
A  spirit  seems  toliover,  pouring  in 
Dim  thoughts  of  Doomsday  to  the  aoul ;  alcal  nf 
Voiceless  sensations  of  eternity 
From  the  blank  earth.    Oh,  is  it  there  beneath 
Th'  invisible  everlasting  f  or  diapeiaed 
Among  ifii  immaterial  kindred  free. 
The  elements?  Oh  man!  roan !  fit  compeer 
Of  worms  and  angels,  trodden  under  foot. 
Yet  boundless  by  the  infinite  expanae 
Of  ether!  mouldering  and  immutable! 

But  thou,  Avenger,  in  that  qaiet  glebe. 
How  many  things  are  hid,  once  link'd  to  thea 
By  ties  more  gentle  than  the  coupling  ailk. 
That  pain  two  snowy  dovea !  haoda  used  lo  aesC 
In  brotherly  embrace  with  thinot  and  hearts 
Wherein  thy  image  dwelt,  dear,  changeless,  full 
As  the  Spring  moon  upon  a  crystal  lake: 
Faces  in  feast,  in  council,  and  in  fight» 
That  took  their  colouring  from  thioeL    And  tfaoa 
Alone  art  breathing,  moving,  speaking  here. 
Amid  the  cold,  the  motionlaai*  the  mute! 

Among  that  solemn  multitude  of  graves 
One  woman  hath  her  dwelling,  round  and  rood 
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She  wandm  with  a  foot  timt  mmm  to  feu 

Tliat  it  it  trawling  over  one  beloved. 

She  MenM  to  seek  what  ahe  deapain  to  find. 

Theie's  in  her  eye  a  wild  inquiring  roll. 

Yet  th'  eye  ia  stony.    Oft  ahe  atopi  to  hear. 

Then,  aa  in  bitter  diaappoinlment,  ahakea 

Her  looae  hair,  and  again  goea  wandering  oa 
She  ahriek'd  at  Samor'a  fireaenoe,  and  flung  op 
Her  anna,  and  in  her  shriek  was  laughter.    -  Thou ! 
What  doat  thou  with  that  face  above  the  earth. 
Thou  ahouldat  be  with  the  reatr'— ^  My  friend'a  aoft 

bride 
The  dainty  Evelene!"— "That's  it,  the  name 
Wherewith  the  wtnda  have  mock'd  me  every  mom, 
And  every  duaky  eve— or  waa  it  then  T 
Ay  then  it  was,  when  I  was  wont  to  sleep 
On  a*)ft  bed,  and  when  no  rough  winds  blew 
About  me,  when  I  ever  saw  myself 
Drest  glitt'ringly,  and  there  was  aoroethmg  elae 
Then,  which  there  is  not  now."—-  Thy  EUdure, 
Sad  houseless  widow!"— "Hah!  thou  cunning  man, 
T  was  that,  *t  was  that !  and  thou  canst  tell  me  too 
Where  they  have  laid  him— well  thou  canst,  I  know 
There 's  deep  connexion  *twixt  my  grief  and  thee. 
Thou,  thou  art  he  that  wakeat  sleepers  up. 
And  send'st  them  forth  along  the  cold  bare  heath. 
To  seek  the  dark  and  disappearing.    There 
Sound  bowlings  at  the  midnight  bleak,  and  blasts 
Shivering  and  fierce.    And  there  come  peasant  boors 
That  bring  the  mourner  bread,  and  weave  the  roof 
Above  her.  of  the  brown  and  rustling  fern; 
But  never  sounds  the  voice,  or  comes  the  ritape 
She  sought  for.    Oh,  my  wakings  and  my  sleeps 
How  exquisite  they  were!  upon  his  breast 
I  slept,  and  when  I  woke  there  smiled  his  face." 


Even  M  the  female  pigeon  to  her  nest. 

All  ruffled  by  rude  winds  and  diacompoaed. 

Returning,  with  full  breast  sits  brooding  down. 

And  all  sinks  smooth  around  her  and  beneath : 

So  when  the  image  of  departed  joy 

Revisited  the  heart  of  that  sad  wife. 

Settled  to  peace  its  wayward  and  diatraught. 

Sweetly  ahe  apake.  and  unoonfuaedly  heard. 

Of  him  the  low,  the  undiatinguiah'd  laid. 

Of  Samor'a  friend,  her  bridegroom,  Elidure. 

And  somewhat  of  her  pale  and  lender  bkiora 

With  a  faint  flourishing  enliven'd  up 

The  wither'd  and  the  sunken  in  her  cheek ; 

But  when  again  alone,  o*er  heart  and  brain 

Flaah'd  back  the  wandering,  recommenced  the  search 
Ever  with  broken  questioninga,  and  mute 
Ltp-parted  listenings,  pauses  at  each  grave. 
As  though  it  were  her  right,  where  lay  her  lord, 
That  some  inherent  consciousness  should  start 
Within  her;  though  'tis  nature's  law.  that  one 
("^nld  undistinguish'd  silence  palls  the  dead, 
Yet,  yet  'tis  haid  and  cruel  not  to  grant 
One  low  sound,  even  the  likeness  of  a  sound. 
To  tell  her  where  to  lay  her  down  and  die. 
Sure  there  are  spirits  round  her,  yet  all  leagued 
To  abuse  and  lead  astray,  and  his,  even  his. 
PitileM  as  the  rest,  with  jealooa  care 


Concealing  its  felt  presence.    Ghostly  night 
Wafbi  her  no  dusk  intelligence ;  the  day 
Shows  nothing  with  its  broad  and  glaring  rays. 
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But  thou  from  North  to  South  hast  ranged  the  Isle. 
From  Skiddaw  to  the  Cornwall  sea-beat  rocks. 
One  icy  face  of  desolation  cold. 
One  level  sheet  of  sorrow  and  dismay. 
Avenger!  thou  hast  traversed,  hast  but  held 
CompanioiMhip  with  mourners  and  with  slaYei. 

Upon  the  northern  rocka  of  Cornwall  meet 
Th'  Avenger  and  the  Warrior;  thua  spake  he :— 
"  How  name  ye  yon  atrong  castle  on  the  rock  ?" 
"Tintagel.  the  prince  Gorloia'  towera."— **  And  whoee 
Yon  aoldiers  cresting  with  their  camp  the  shore. 
And  yon  embattled  navy  on  the  sea, 
Rounding  their  moony  circle T"    -Mine!"— "And 
thou?" 


'*  Methinks.  most  solemn  questioner,  the  helm 
Might  well  proclaim  Pendragon."— "  No.  the  front, 


Whereon  that  scaly  blazon  used  to  glow, 

Had  ne'er  been  girding  with  unnatural  siege 

A  British  castle,  while  all  Britain  lay 

In  chains  beneath  the  Stranger."—"  What  art  thou. 

That  beardest  jn  thy  high  and  taunting  vein 

The  Princes  of  the  land?"— "A  Prince !"—" Thua 
arm'd 

And  thus  attired !"— •*  Misjudging !  must  thou  learn 

The  actions  are  the  raiment  of  the  man  t 

Better  to  serve  my  country  in  worn  weeds 
And  dinted  arms  like  mine,  than  'gainst  her  sons 

To  lace  a  golden  panoply.    This  rust, 

Tis  Saxon  blood,  for  thine,  its  only  praise 

Is  its  bright  stainlessnesB.    Look  not.  fierce  Prince, 

As  from  my  veins  ifii  eariiest  spots  should  fall, 

Tis  Britain  barbs  the  arrows  that  I  speak. 

And  makes  thy  heart  its  mark."—"  What  man  or  more 

Thus  fires  and  freezes,  angers  and  controls 

With  the  m^eatic  valour  of  his  tongue. 

The  never  yet  oontroll'd,  and  bears  the  name 

Of  Britain,  like  a  shield  before  him.  broad 

And  firm  against  my  ripe  and  bursting  wrath  t 

Samor !  oome.  honour'd  warrior,  to  my  arms ; 

Oh  shame  to  see.  and  seemg  not  to  know 

The  noblest  of  our  isle."—"  No  arms  may  fold 

Samor  within  them,  but  a  Briton's;  thou 

By  this  apostate  war  disownst  the  name. 

And  leaguest  dark  alliance  with  her  foes." 

"  Ah,  then  thou  knowst  not  in  yon  rock  is  mew'd 
The  crafty  kite  that  hath  my  dove  in  thrall. 
My  dove,  my  bride,  my  sweet  Igema ;  tier 
That  Goriois  with  his  privy  talon  swoop'd. 
The  gentle,  the  defenceless,  and  looks  down 
From  his  airewinging  eyrie  on  my  wrath, 
That  like  the  sea  against  that  rooted  rock. 
Lashes  and  roara  in  vain."— "Thy  bride!"— "My 
bride. 
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By  holy  words  in  saintly  chapel  spoke. 

And  all  before,  the  twilight  meetings  stolen, 

Upon  the  shelly  beach,  when  came  my  bark 

Sliding  with  smooth  oar  through  the  soundless  spray 

From  the  Armoric  shore,  and  vows  so  fond 

The  unfelt  waters  crept  up  roond  our  feet; 

All  nfler.  rapturous  union  undisturb'd, 

Her  father's  blessing  on  our  bridal  couch, 

Promise  of  infant  pledges,  all  o'erthrown, 

All  wither'd  by  that  Gorlois,  that  low  worm 

I  were  too  proud  to  tread  on  heretofore ; 

He  with  some  cold  and  antiquated  plea 

Of  broken  compact  by  the  sire,  away 

Refl  with  a  villain  stealth  th'  ill-guarded  gem, 

And  hoards  it  in  his  lone  and  trackless  cave." 

**  A  darker  and  more  precious  theft  has  been : 
This  Britain  hath  been  stolen,  this  fiur  isle. 
This  land  of  free-bom  Christian  men  become 
The  rapine  of  fierce  Heathens.  .  Uther,  hear, 
Hear,  son  of  Coostantine !  most  dear  the  ties 
Of  wedlock  earthly  woven,  yet  seal'd  by  God; 
But  those  that  link  us  to  our^tive  land 
.Are  wrought  out  from  th'  eternal  adamant 
By  the  Almighty.    Oh !  thy  country's  call 
Loud  with  a  thousand  voices  drowns  the  tone 
Of  sweet  complaining  even  from  wife  beloved — 
Forego  the  weaker,  Uther,  and  obey 
The  stronger  duty." — **  Bloodless  man  and  cold, 
Or  wrong  I  thee ;  perchance  the  Saxon  holds 
Thy  Emeric,  and  my  claims  must  cede  to  thine, 
Even  as  all  beauties  to  that  peerleas  star." — 


*'  Spare,  Uther,  spare  thy  taunting,  she  is  safe ; 
Briton  or  Saxon  harm  not  her." — "  "T  is  well. 
Fair  tidings ! — but  thy  shuddering  brow  looks  white." 
'*  There 's  a  cold  safety,  Uther,  with  the  dead. 
There  is  where  foes  disturb  no  more,  the  grave." 
"  Pardon  me,  friend— oh  pardon — but  my  wife, 
She  too  will  seek  that  undisturbed  place, 
£re  yield  to  that  pale  craven's  love ;  if  false 
She  dare  not  live,  and  yet,  oh  yet  she  lives !" 

Uprose  the  Avenger,  and  his  way  he  took 
To  where  the  rock  broke  off  abrupt  and  sheer. 
Before  him  yawn'd  the  chasm,  whose  depth  of  gloom 
Severed  the  island  Castle  from  the  shore : 
The  ocean  waves,* as  though  but  newly  rent 
That  narrow  channel,  tumbled  to  and  fro, 
Rush'd  and  recoii'd,  and  sullenly  sent  up 
An  everlasting  roar,  deep  echoed  out 
From  th'  underworking  caverns ;  the  white  gulls 
Were  wandering  in  the  dusk  abyas,  and  shone 
Faint  sunlight  here  and  there  on  the  moist  slate. 
The  Castle  drawbridge  hung  aloof,  arm'd  men 
Paced  the  stem  ramparts,  javelins  look'd  out, 
Fivm  embrasure  and  loop-hole  arbalist 
And  bowstring  loaded  lay  with  weight  of  shaft 
Menacing.    On  the  dizzy  brink  stood  up 
Th*  Avenger,  like  a  Seraph  when  absolved 
Hi*  eorthly  mission,  on  some  sunny  peak 
He  waits  the  gathering  cloud,  whereon  he  wont 
To  charioteer  along  the  azure  space ; 


In  vain  he  waits  not,  under  hia  plumed  fae^ 

And  round  his  spreading  wioga  it  floats. 

And  sails  off  proudly  with  its  heavenly  freight 

Even  thus  at  Samor's  call  down  heavy  fell 

The  drawbridge,  o'er  the  abyaa  th'  Avaqgar  i 

Tintagel's  huge  portcallis  groaning  up 

Its  grooves  gives  way ;  then  up  the  jeakras  bridge 

Behind  him  leaps,  the  gate  ialla  claahing  down. 

Half  wonder,  and  half  fear,  Pendragon  shook 
Tlie  terrors  of  his  creat,  and  gasping  aiood. 
As  when  a  hunter  is  gone  in  to  brave 
The  bear  within  his  thaggy  den,  down  peeia 
His  fellow  through  the  duak,  and  fears  to  sea 
What  his  keen  eyes  strain  after.     But  elate 
Appear'd  upon  the  rampart  that  tall  ChieC 
Seeming  oo  th'  outpour'd  garriaoo  to  cast 
Words  potent  as  the  fabled  Wisard's  oik. 
With  the  terrific  smoothness  ckf  tbeir  fire 
Wide  sheeting  the  hush'd  ocean;  th*  arbalist 
Discharged  its  unaim'd  bolt,  the  arrow  fell 
From  the  slack  bowatring;  careless  of  his  chsifii 
The  watchman  from  his  turret  lean'd,  o'er  all 
Bright'ning  and  stilling  the  high  language  qscs^ 
Giving  a  cast  of  pride  to  vulgar  brows. 
Shedding  o'er  stupor  and  thick-breathang  awe 
A  solemn  hue  of  glory:    Far  it  spread 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  sound,  th  'indignant  hnm, 
The  stately  waving  of  the  arm  discoursed, 
Flow'd  aigument  from  every  comely  limb 
And  the  whole  man  was  eloquence.    From  fSM, 
From  bark  gazed  Uther's  soldiery,  one  votes 
Held  in  suspense  the  wild  and  busy  war. 
And  on  the  motion  of  his  lips  the  fate 
Of  two  strong  armies  hung.    Anon  the  gats 
Flew  up,  the  bridge  lay  shuddering  o'er  the 

Forth  Samor  comes,  a  Lady  by  his  side. 
And  Gorlois  in  the  garb  of  peace  behind. 
Tremblingly  she  came  gliding  on,  and  smoodi. 
As  the  west  wind  o'er  beds  of  flowers,  a  child 
Was  with  her:  the  cool  freahness  of  the  air 
Seem'd  o'er  her  marble  cheek  to  floah  unused 
To  breathe,  and  human  faoea  o*er  her  threw 
A  modest,  faint  disturbance.    Uther  ruah'd 
To  meet  he^,  ere  he  came  her  failing  frame 
Seem'd  as  it  sought  some  breast  to  sink  upon. 
Though  feebly  resolute,  that  none  but  his 
Should  be  the  chosen  resting-place.    But  he 
Severe  withheld  he^ — "  Can  the  snowdrop 
Untainted  on  the  hemlock  bank  7  near  thee, 
Igema,  long  hath  trail 'd  a  venomous  plant. 
Hast  thou  the  sullying  influence  'ac^ped  T* 
To  work  displeasure  to  her  brow,  the  joy. 
The  fondness  would  not  give  it  place ;  she  held 
Her  boy  on  high,  she  pointed  from  the  lines 
Of  his  soft  face  lo  Uther's,  with  appeal 
Half  rapture,  half  reproach,  and  cast  herself 
With  timid  boldness  on  her  rightful  couch. 
Her  husband's  bosom,  that  received  her  in. 
Even  as  the  opening  clouds  an  angel  home 
Returning.    But  the  joyous  boy  relaz'd 
His  features  to  a  beautiful  delight; 
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To  the  fierce  Dragon  on  hn  fiiiher't  helm 
Lifting  his  sportive  hand,  and  smoothing  down 
The  horrent  scales,  and  looking  with  glad  eye 
Into  tHe  fiery  hollow  of  his  jaws. 

Mute  lay  the  armies,  the  pale  Gorlois  wrought 
His  features  to  a  politic  joy,  alone 
Stood  Samor  and  aloof,  he  stood  in  tears. 
Samor,  amid  the  plain  of  buried  men 
Tearless,  and  in  his  own  deserted  home, 
In  tears  unveil'd  before  th*  assembled  camp ; 
It  was  so  like  a  meeting  after  death. 
That  union  of  the  husband  and  the  wife, 
So  ghastly,  so  unearthly.    Thus  shall  meet 
The  disembodied,  Emeric  and  himself, 
Kot  with  rude  rocks  their  footing,  the  cold  aim 
And  cloudy  sunshine  of  this  world  around. 
But  all  of  life  most  intenrene,  and  all 
The  long  dark  grave  mysterious :  yet  even  here 
It  was  a  sweet  impossibility. 
Wherewith  at  times  his  soul  mad  dalliance  held, 
An  earthly,  bodily,  sensible  caress. 
Even  long  and  rapturous,  as  that  hanging  now 
On  Uther's  neck  from  soft  Igema's  arms. 

Upon  the  silence  burst  a  voice  that  cried 
"  Arthur,**  whereat  the  child  his  sport  broke  ofi* 
With  that  embossed  serpent,  and  streteh'd  out 
His  arms,  where,  on  the  fragment  of  a  rock. 
Stood  Meriin.    "  Arthur,  hail !  hail,  fatal  Boy, 
Bright  arrow  from  the  bow  of  Destiny, 
Go  forth  upon  thy  fiery  course !  the  steeds 
Are  in  the  meadows  that  shall  bear  thee  forth, 
Thee  and  thy  barbed  chivalry !  the  spears 
Are  forged  wherewith  in  tourney  and  in  fight 
Ye  shall  o'erbear  the  vaunting  Saxon!  shields 
Are  stamping  with  your  bright  devices  bold ; 
And  Bards  are  leaning  on  their  higlhetrung  harpi^ 
Awaiting  thee,  to  flower  out  in  their  boon 
And  ripe  fertility  of  song.    Go  forth, 
Stitmg  rraper  in  the  harvest  of  renown, 
Arthur !  the  everlasting  Lord  of  Fate 
Hath  sumnum'd  thee  to  thy  immortal  race !" 

The  infant  clapp'd  his  hands,  Pendragon  flux^ 
Aloft  his  scaly  bickering  crest,  her  child 
Jgema  folded  to  her  heart,  and  wept 
And  forward  leap'd  the  Avenger  to  salute 
Snowdon's  dark  Prophet,  Merlin  was  not  there. 

Good  fortune  on  good  fortune  followeth  fast; 
Tidings  come  rapid  of  a  Breton  fleet 
Seen  on  the  southern  shore ;  the  chiefi  are  past 
To  where  th*  Archangers  Mount  o*erlooks  the  sea. 

Oh  go  not  to  thy  couch,  thou  bright-hair'd  Sun ! 
Though  Ocean  spread  its  welcoming  breast,  yet  pause 
'Mid  that  etherial  architecture  wrought 
Around  thee  by  thine  own  creative  light 
How  broad  the  over-vaulting  palace  arch 
Spreads  up  the  heavens  with  ameth3rstceil*d,aDd  hung 
With  an  enwoven  tapestry  of  flame, 
Waved  over  by  long  banner,  and  emblaaed. 
Like  hall  of  old  barbaric  Potentate, 
With  scutcheon  and  with  shield,  that  now  unfold. 


Now  in  their  cloudy  texture  shift;  and  paved 
With  watery  mosaic  rich,  the  waves 
Quick  glancing,  like  a  floating  surface,  laid 
With  porphyry  and  crystal  interwrought 
There 's  yet  a  sight,  O  Sun !  to  check  awhile 
Thy  setting ;  lo.  the  failing  breezes  lift 
The  white  wings  of  that  fair  Armoric  fleet 
To  catch  the  level  lines  of  light ;  the  oarf 
Flash  up  the  spray,  that  purples  as  it  falls : 
While,  wearing  one  by  one,  their  armed  freight 
They  cast  out  on  the  surfy  beach.    The  Kings, 
King  Emrys  and  Armoric  Hoel  meet 
Pendragon,  Samor,  and  their  band  of  chiefs. 

There  meet  they  on  the  land's  extremest  verge 
To  conquer,  to  deliver,  few,  but  strong. 
Strong  in  the  sinews  of  the  soul ;  as  rose 
The  giant  wrestler  from  his  mother's  breast. 
Earth-bom  Anteus,  his  huge  limbs  refresh'd 
For  the  Herculean  combat,  so  shall  ye. 
Kings,  Chieft,  and  Warriors,  from  your  native  soil 
Drew  to  the  immortal  faculties  of  miixl 
A  springtide  everlasting  and  unchanged. 
The  armour  of  a  holy  cause  outshines 
The  iron  or  the  knoeped  brass,  and  hopes 
And  memories  to  the  home-returning  bmve 
Crowding  from  every  speck  of  sacred  earth 
Outplead  the  trumpet's  wakening  blast,  till  leaps 
Vengeance  to  Glory's  vanguard  post,  and  leads 
The  onset,  and  looks  proudly  down  to  see 
The  red  blood  deepening  round  her  laving  feet 

Alas,  that  in  your  harvest  of  high  thoughts, 
Thick  set  with  golden  promise  of  renown. 
The  poppy  seeds  of  envy  and  distrust 
Should  take  their  baleful  root    Slow  winds  along 
Gorlois,  the  sower  of  that  noxious  crop. 
Scattering  it  in  with  careless  toil ;  now  stands 
By  ro3ral  Emrys'  side,  now  mines  beneath 
Pendregon's  towery  soul,  now  sadly  warns 
With  cautious  words  and  dark  speech  broken  oflC 
Hoel,  the  crown'd  Armorican;  his  looks 
Belying  his  feign'd  confidence  of  speech. 
But  half  surmising  fear,  and  killing  hope 
By  his  cold  care  of  keeping  it  alive. 

**  Not  that  I  love  not,  whom  all  love,  admire 
On  whom  the  admiration  of  all  hearts 
Falls  with  such  free  profusion,  't  is  no  shame 
For  us  mean  lamps  before  great  Senior's  light 
To  wane  and  glimmer  in  our  faint  eclipse. 
Yet  whence  this  fettering  of  all  eyes  and  hearts f 
This  stem  unsocial  solitude  of  fame  f 
True,  from  that  fatal  banquet  'scaped  he,  true. 
Undaunted  hath  he  roved  the  isle,  nor  doubt 
For  some  high  purpose,  that 't  were  rash  for  us 
To  search  out  with  our  dim  and  misty  sight; 
Nor  think.  King  Emrys,  I  thy  crown  assert 
Unstably  set  upon  thy  royal  brow. 
But  there 's  a  dazzling  in  its  jewel'd  round 
Might  tempt  a  less  self-mastering  grasp.    Who  hold! 
The  souls  of  men  in  thraldom  with  his  tongue, 
Makes  bridges  grow  before  him,  stony  walb 
Break  up  to  give  him  wayr-I  epeak  not  now 
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In  veogeanoe  of  Tintagel,  't  wna  a  deed 

M«t  worth  my  richeet  pnue,  that  made  me  fneod 

To  bmve  Pendragon.    But  ambition  wreck'd 

The  angels,  and  the  climbing  toul  oTman 

Hath  nnn'd  for  meaner  gain  than  Britain's  throne."— 

So  one  by  one  he  wound  hie  eerpent  coil 
Around  the  Chieftains*  rouls ;  and  inly  breathed 
The  creeping  venom.    But  Pendragon's  heart, 
Too  fiery  or  too  noble  to  suspect. 
In  Samor's  teeth  flung  fierce  th'  oppressive  doubt 
Th'  Avenger's  tranquil  smile  was  like  the  change 
Of  aspect  in  a  green  and  lofty  tree 
Touch'd  by  the  wings  of  some  faiot  breeze,  nor  shakes 
The  massy  foliage,  nor  is  quite  at  rest, 
While  languidly  the  undisturbing  air 
Falls  away  and  expires.    «  Will  Emiys  hold 
At  midnight  on  St  Michael's  Mount  his  pomp 
Of  Coronation  Y   Saroor  will  be  there." 
"At  midnight!"— "Ay,  the  fires  will  gaily  blaie. 
The  silent  air  is  meet  for  solemn  oaths."— 
The  night  is  starless,  soft  and  still,  the  heavens 
O'erwoven  with  a  thin  and  rayless  mist; 
A  long  low  heavy  sonnd  of  breaking  surge 
Roams  down  the  shore,  and  now  and  then  the  woods  i 
Flutter  and  bend  with  one  short  rush  of  wind. 
The  tide  hath  risen  o'er  the  stony  belt, 
That  to  the  mainland  links  the  Mount:  where  meet 
Even  now  the  Chieftains,  ocean  all  vouod, 
On  every  side  the  white  and  moaning  waves. 
On  the  bare  summit,  'neath  the  cope  of  heaven, 
The  conclave  stands,  bare,  save  a  lofty  pile 
Of  wood  compacted  like  funereal  pyre 
Of  a  departed  hero  in  old  time 
On  some  i£gean  promontory  rear'd, 
I    Or  by  the  Black  inhospifable  Sea. 

The  crown  is  on  king  Emrys'  bead,  his  hair 
Is  redolent  with  the  anointing  oil. 
'    "  Hail,  King  of  Britain !"— Samor  cried,  and  "  HaU !" 
I    Replied  that  band  of  heroes ;  Hail !  tlie  shores 
I    Echoed,  from  bark  and  tent  came  pealing  up 
\    The  universal  Hail,  the  ocean  waves 
'    Broke  in  with  their  hoarse  murmur  of  applause. 
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-  Air,  earth,  and  watere,  ye  have  play'd  your  part, 
There 's  yet  another  element,"— cried  aloud 
Saroor,  and  in  the  pyre  he  cast  a  brand. 
A  moment,  and  uprush'd  the  giant  fire. 
Piercing  the  dim  heavens  with  its  blazing  brow, 
And  on  the  still  air  shaking  its  red  locks. 
There  by  iu  side  the  Vassals  and  their  King, 
Motionless  on  their  shadows  huge  and  dun, 
Show'd  like  destroying  Angels,  round  enwrapp'd 
In  their  careering  pomp  of  flame ;  for  flash'd 
The  yellbw  midnight  day  o'er  shore  and  sea : 
The  waves  qpw  ruddy  heaved,  now  darkly  plunged, 
Upon  the  rocks,  within  the  wavering  light 
Strong  featured  foces  fierce,  and  hard-lined  forms 
Broke  out  and  disappear'd ;  the  anchor'd  fleet 
Were  laving  their  brown  sides  in  rainbow  spray. 
No  round  was  heard,  but  the  devouring  flame. 
And  the  thick  plashing  waters. — **  Keep  your  faith, 
(Cried  Samor)  ye  eternal  hills,  and  ye 


Another  fire  rose  furious  up,  behind 

Another  and  another:  all  the  hilla 

Each  behind  each  held  up  its  crert  of  flame ; 

Along  the  heavens  the  bright  and  crimeon  hoe 

Widening  and  deepening  travela  on :  the  rsnge 

O'erieaps  black  Tamar,  by  whose  ebon  tide 

Cornwall  is  bounded,  and  on  Heytor  rock. 

Above  the  stony  moorish  source  of  Dart 

It  waves  a  sanguine  standard ;  *Haldon  bums. 

And  the  red  City*  glows  a  deeper  hue ; 

And  all  the  rouihern  rocks,  the  moorland  downs 

In  those  portentous  charactera  of  flame 

Discourse,  and  bear  the  glaring  legend  on. 

Even  to  the  graves  on  Ambri  plain,  where  wnks       ^ 

That  pallid  woman,  and  rejoiced,  and  deem'd 

T  was  sent  to  guide  her  to  the  tomb  she  sought 

Fast  flash  they  up,  those  altars  of  revenge, 

As  the  soake-tres8*d  Sister  torch-bearers, 

Th'  Eumenides,  from  the  Tartarian  depths 

Were  leaping  on  from  hill  to  hill,  on  each 

Leaving  the  tracks  of  their  flame-dropping  foeL 

Or  as  the  rouls  of  the  dead  fathers,  wrapt 

In  bright  meteorous  grave-clothes,  bad  arisen. 

And  each  sate  crowning  his  accustom'd  hill. 

Silent  or  radiant :  or  as  th'  isle  devote 

Had  vnought  down  by  her  bold  aiMi  frequent  goik 

Th'  Alniighty's  lighming  shafts,  now  numberiea 

Forth  raining  from  the  hirid  reeking  clouds, 

And  smiting  all  the  heights.    On  spreads  the  Inin, 

Northward  it  breaks  upon  the  Quaniock  ridge. 

It  reddens  on  the  Mendip  forests  dark. 

It  looks  into  the  cavem'd  Cheddar  diflls. 

The  boatman  on  the  Severn  month  awakes 

And  sees  the  vreters  rippling  round  his  keel 

In  spots  and  streaks  of  purple  light,  each  shore 

Ablaze  with  all  its  answering  hills ;  the  streasM 

Run  glittering  down  Plinlimroon's  side,  though  thick 

And  moonless  the  wan  night:  and  Idris  stands 

Like  Siromboli  or  ^tna,  where  'I  was  feign'd 

E'er  at  their  flashing  furnace  wrought  the  Soos 

Of  Vulcan,  forging  with  eternal  toil 

Jove's  never  idle  thunderbolts.    And  thou, 

Snowdon.  the  king  of  mountains,  art  not  dark 

Amid  thy  vassal  brethren  gleaming  bright 

Is  it  to  welcome  thy  returning  Seer. 

That  thus  above  thy  clouds,  above  thy  snows 

Thou  wear'st  that  wreathed  diadem  of  fire. 

As  to  outshine  the  pale  and  winking  stare  f 

O'er  Menai's  waters  blue  the  gleaming  spreads. 

The  Bard  in  Mona's  secret  grove  beholds 

A  glitter  on  his  harp-strings,  and  looks  out 

Upon  the  kindling  cliffs  of  Penraanmawr. 

Is  it  a  pile  of  martyrdom  above 

Clwyd's  green  vale?  lieside  the  embere  bright 

Stands  holy  Germain,  as  a  saint  new  come 

From  the  pare  mansions  of  beatitude. 

The  centre  of  a  glory,  that  spreads  round 

Its  film  of  thin  pellucid  gold.    Nor  there 

Pauses  the  restless  Messenger,  still  on 
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Vaulta  it  fiom  rock  to  rock,  from  peak  to  peak. 
Far  iMn  it  thimiiMr'd  on  Caer  Ebrano  wall, 
And  Malviyn  blew  a  bogle  blaat  ibr  J07. 
The  sun  apriaing  tees  the  dusk  night  fled 
Already  from  tall  Pendle,  and  the  height 
Of  Ingleboroagh,  aeea  Helvellyn  oaat 
A  meteor  splendour  on  the  mountain  lake^ 
like  mtrron  of  the  liquid  molten  bran^ 
The  brighteet  and  the  broadest  and  the  last. 
There  flakes  the  beacon  glare,  and  in  the  midst 
Dashing  the  ruddy  sparkles  to  and  fro 
With  the  black  remnant  of  a  pine4ree  stem. 
Stands  arm'd  from  head  to  loot  Prince  Vortimer. 


BOOK  XL 


MiQRTT  in  thy  endurance,  in  revenge 

Mightier !  thou  shakest  thy  dusky  patience  ofi) 

O  Britain!  as  a  snake  its  wither'd  skin. 

That  boastful  to  the  sunshine  coils  and  spreads 

In  bright  and  cruel  beauty.    Not  in  vain 

Have  those  wild  beacons  lear'd  their  fires,  thou 

wakest. 
The  slumber  falls  from  thee,  as  dewdrops  shed 
From  the  mom-kindling  falcon's  wing.    On  hill, 
In  vale,  in  forest  and  in  moor,  in  field 
And  city,  like  the  free  and  common  air. 
Like  the  wide-spreading  golden  hue  of  dawn. 
Ranges  the  boundless  passion  uncontroU'd. 
The  "  Vigilance,**  hath  dropp'd  absorb'd  away 
From  the  fierce  war-cry,  one  portending  word 
**  Vengeance,**  rides  lonely  upon  all  the  winds. 

Alas,  delicious  Spring!  God  sends  thee  down 
To  breathe  upon  his  cold  and  perish'd  works 
Beauteous  revival ;  earth  should  welcome  thee. 
Thee  and  the  West  wind,  thy  smooth  paramour, 
W^ith  the  soft  laughter  of  her  flowery  meads. 
Her  joys,  her  melodies.    The  pmncing  slag 
Flutters  the  shivering  fern,  the  steed  shakes  out 
His  mane,  the  dewy  herbage  silver-webb'd 
With  frank  step  trampling ;  the  wild  goat  looks  down 
From  his  empurpling  bed  of  heath,  where  break 
The  waters  deep  and  blue  with  crystal  gleams 
Of  their  quick-leaping  people :  the  fresh  lark 
Is  in  the  morning  sky,  the  nightingale 
Tunes  evesong  to  the  dropping  waterfalL 
Creation  lives  with  loveliness,  all  melts 
And  trembles  into  one  mild  harmony. 
Man,  only  harsh  and  inharmonious  Man, 
Strews  for  thy  delicate  feet  the  battle  field 
Makes  all  thy  smooth  and  flowing  ain  to  jar 
With  his  hoarse  trumpetings,  scares  thy  sweet  light 
With  gleams  of  violent  and  angry  brass. 

Away!  it  is  a  yeariy  ctMnmon  joy, 
A  rapture  that  ne'er  fails  the  solemn  Sun 
(n  his  eternal  round,  the  blossoming 
And  fragrance  of  the  green  resolving  earth. 
But  a  fresh  springtide  in  the  human  soul, 
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A  nation  from  its  wintry  trance  set  loose, 
The  bursting  ice  of  servitude,  the  bloom 
Of  freedom  in  the  wither'd  mind  obscure. 
The  bleakness  of  the  heart  discomfited. 
And  over  the  bow'd  shape  and  darkling  brow 
The  flowering  out  of  faded  glories,  sounds 
Of  cheering  and  of  comfort  to  the  rent 
And  broken  by  the  tyrannous  northern  blast. 
These  are  earth's  rich  adomings,  these  the  choice 
Of  nature's  bounteous  and  inspiring  shows. 
Therefore  the  young  Sun  with  his  prime  of  light 
Shall  beam  on  ensigns ;  the  blithe  ain  shall  wall 
Jocund  the  lofly  pealing  battle  words ; 
And  not  unwelcome,  fierce  crests  intercept 
The  spring-dews  from  the  thinty  soil ;  the  brass 
For  vestment  the  admiring  earth  shall  wear 
More  proud  than  all  her  floweiy  robe  of  green. 

In  all  the  isle  was  flat  subjection  tame, 
In  all  the  isle,  hath  Freedom  rear'd  her,  plumed 
With  terror,  sandal'd  with  relentleasness : 
Her  maroh  like  brazen  chariots,  or  the  tramp 
Of  horsemen  in  a  rocky  glen ;  and  clooda 
Of  javelins  in  her  front,  and  in  her  rear 
Dead  men  in  grisly  heaps,  dead  Saxons  strewn 
Upon  their  trampled  White  Horse  banners :  them 
Her  fury  hath  no  time  to  acorn,  no  pause 
To  look  back  on  her  deathful  deeds  achieved, 
While  aught  remains  before  her  to  achieve. 
Distract  amid  the  wide  spread  feast  of  blood. 
The  wandering  raven  knows  not  where  to  feed. 
And  the  gorged  vulture  droops  his  wing  and  sleeps. 

War  hath  the  garb  of  holiness,  bear  proof. 
Thou  vale  of  Clwyd,  to  our  cold  late  days. 
By  the  embalming  of  tradition  named, 
Maes  Garmon.  of  that  saintly  Bishop.    He 
His  grey  thin  locks  unshaken,  his  slow  port 
Calm  as  he  trod  a  chapel's  rush-strewn  floor, 
Comes  foremost  of  his  Christian  mountaineers. 
Against  th'  embattled  Pagans'  fierce  array. 
By  the  green  margin  of  the  stream,  the  band 
Of  Amgrim  glitter  in  the  morning  light. 
Their  shadowy  lances  line  the  marble  stream 
With  long  and  level  rules  of  trembling  shade ; 
The  sunshine  falling  in  between  in  streaks 
Of  brightness.    They  th'  unwonted  show  of  war 
Behold  slow  winding  down  the  wooded  hill. 

•*  Now  by  our  Gods,"  cried  Amgrim.  "discontent 
To  scare  our  midnight  with  their  insolent  fires. 
They  break  upon  our  calm  and  peaceful  day." 
But  silent  as  the  travel  of  the  clouds 
At  breathless  twilight,  or  a  flock  that  winds, 
Dappling  the  brown  cliflTwith  its  snowy  specks, 
Foldward  along  the  evening  dews,  a  bell 
Now  and  then  tinkling,  faintly  shrill,  come  on 
Outspreading  on  the  meadow  the  stem  band 
Of  Britons  with  their  mitred  Captain ;  front 
Opposed  to  front  they  stand,  and  spear  to  spear 
Then  Germain  clasp'd  his  hands  ond  look'd  to  heaven 
Then  Germain  in  a  deep  and  solemn  tone 
Cried  ''Alleluia!"  answer  was  flun^ bsAWx 
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From  cliff  and  caven,  ** Alleluia,"  bunt; 

It  Meni'd  strong  voioea  broke  the  bosom'd  earthy 

Dropt  voioei  froln  tb«  clouds,  and  in  the  rush 

Of  waters  was  a  human  clamour.*  €u 

Swept  over  all  things  in  its  boundless  range 

The  scattering  and  discomfiting  appeal : 

T  was  shaken  (rom  the  shivering  forest  leaves, 

Ceaseless  and  countless,  lifeless  living  things 

Multiplied.  ** Alleluia,"  all  the  air; 

Was  that  one  word,  all  sounds  became  that  soundt 

As  the  broad  lightning  swallows  up  all  lights. 

All  quench'd  in  one  blue  universal  glare. 

On  rtish'd  the  Britons,  but  'gainst  flying  foes. 
Quick  smote  the  Britons,  but  no  breant-plate  clove 
Before  them,  then  the  ignominious  death 
Fint  through  the  back  found  way  to  Saxon  hearta. 

Oh,  Suevian  forests!  Clwyd's  vale  beholds 
What  ye  have  never  wimess*d,  Anigrim*s  flight- 
Fleet  huntoman,  thou  art  now  the  deer,  the  herd, 
Whereof  thou  wert  the  prime  and  lofty  honi*d, 
Are  falling  fast  around  thee,  th'  unleash'd  dogs 
Of  havoc  on  their  reeking  flanks  and  thee, 
The  herdsman  of  the  meek  and  peaceful  goats, 
Thee,  the  sofl  tuner  of  the  reedy  flute 
Beside  Nantfrangon*8  stony  cataract, 
Mordrin  pursues.    So  strong  that  baule  word 
Its  holy  transmutation  and  austere 
Works  in  the  soul  of  man,  the  spirit  sheathes 
In  the  thrice  folding  brass  of  valour,  swells 
The  thin  and  lazy  blood  t'  a  current  fierce 
And  torrent  Uke,  and  in  the  breast  erewhile 
But  open  to  the  tremulous  melting  airs 
Of  passions  gentle  and  affections  smooth. 
Plant!  armed  hopes  and  eagle-wing'd  desires. 
Therefore  that  youth  his  downy  hand  hath  wreathed 
In  the  strong  Suevian's  knotted  locks,  drawn  up 
Like  a  wrought  helm  of  ebon ;  therefore  fix 
His  eyes,  more  used  to  swim  in  languid  light, 
With  an  implacable  and  constant  stare 
Down  on  the  face  of  Amgrim,  backward  drawn. 
As  he  its  writhing  agony  er\jey'd ; 
And  therefore  he,  whose  wont  it  was  to  bear 
The  many  sparkling  crystal,  or  the  cup 
Of  dripping  water  lily  from  the  spring 
To  the  blithe  maiden  of  his  love,  now  shakes 
A  gory  and  dissever'd  head  aloft. 
And  bounds  in  wild  ovation  down  the  vale. 

But  in  that  dire  and  beacon-haunted  night 
Kmg  Vortigem  his  wonted  seat  had  ta'en 
Upon  Caermerddhyn's  topmost  palace  tower. 
There,  the  best  privilege  of  greatness  fall'n, 
He  saw  not.  nor  was  seen :  there  wrapt  in  gloom, 
Twas  his  soul's  treasured  luxury  and  choice  joy 
To  frame  out  of  himself  and  his  drear  state, 
Dark  comfortable  likenesses,  and  full 
And  frequent  throng'd  they  this  wild  midnight 
All  cloudy  and  indistinct  lay  round ;  the  sole 
Dull  glimmering  like  to  light  was  what  remain'd 
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Of  day,  just  not  ao  ultariy  aztiiKsS 
And  quench'd  as  yet  to  show  apleodoor  had 
And  was  not ;  the  duak  aimile  of  himself 
Delighted,  royal  once,  now  with  •  mock 
And  mimic  of  his  loatre  bauniod.    Why, 
Why  should  not  human  glory  wane,  ainoe  doodi 
Put  out  the  immortal  planets  in  the  akyi 
Why  should  not  crowna  haye  eeaaons.  ainee  the  — 
Hath  but  her  hour  to  queen  it  in  the  beavcns  f 
Why  should  not  high  and  climbing  souls  be  ksi 
In  the  benighting  shroud  of  the  world's  gknsif 
Lo.  one  inglorious,  undiatinguiah'd  night 
Gathers  the  ancient  moontaina  in  its  train. 
While  e'er  the  dunneat  and  moat  turbulent  ckiudi 
Thicken  upon  the  statelieat;  but  beneath 
The  lowly  and  contented  wat«n  lie 
Asleep  upon  their  weedy  banka,  yet  they 
Have  all  the  fiunt  bine  brightneas  that  mnaini 
Then  moodier  the  fantaatic  humour  grown. 
Sloop'd  upon  mean  and  trivial  thinga,  them  too 
Wrought  to  his  vray  ward  misanthropic  acope. 
Amid  the  swaying  and  disturbed  air 
The  rooks  hung  murmuring  on  the  oak-tree  lofk 
As  plaining  their  uneasy  loflineaa. 
While,  ariitary  as  himself,  the  owl 
Sate  calling  on  its  deaf  and  wandering  mate. 
Him  at  that  sound  seised  merriment,  that  msde 
The  lip  drop,  the  brow  writhe.  "  Howl  oo."  heoiii 
**  Howl  for  thy  dusky  paramour,**— and  tora'd 
To  where  Rowena's  chamber  casemenfis  stood, 
Void,  silent,  dark  of  their  once-brilliant  ligbtk 

Sudden  around  'gan  apire  the  mountain  tops 
Each  with  its  intertwisted  sheaf  of  flame. 
South.  North  and  E^t  and  West,  fire  everyvhoib 
Everywhere  flashing  and  tumultuous  light 
Then  gazed  the  unking'd,  then  cried  out  the  falH 
**  Now,  by  my  soul,  when  oometa  gaze  on  ^™p 
Even  from  the  far  and  vaulting  heaTens.  'ta  ttk 
There 's  hollowneas  beneath  their  loCteiing  ihnaa: 
But  when  they  flash  upon  our  earth,  and  atom 
Close  in  our  foces,  'tis  ripe  time  and  full 
For  palaces  to  quake  and  royal  tomba 
To  ope  their  wide  and  all-receiTing  jawa. 
What  is 't  to  me  ?  ye  menace  at  the  great ! 
Ye  stoop  not  to  be  dangerous  and  dread. 
Oh  haughty  and  mysterious  lighta!  to  thraoes 
Low  and  despised  like  mine ;  in  eariaer  days 
Vortigem  would  have  quail'd,  he  mocks  you  asw. 
Ye  are  not  of  the  heavena.  I  know.  I  aee. 
Discomfitures  of  darkness,  Conqueron 
Of  midnight,  ye  are  of  the  earth.    Why  stands 
Caermerddhyn  and  the  realm  of  Dyfed  Msfk 
Amid  this  restless  multitude  of  flames  f 
'Tis  not  for  idle  or  for  fruitleaa  show 
That  with  such  splendid  violation,  Man 
Infringeth  on  stem  nature's  lawa,  and  renda 
From  night  her  consecrate  and  ancient  pall ! 
Samor,  thy  hand  is  there !  and  Vortigem 
Hath  not  yet  learnt  the  patience  cold  and  tame 

To  be  outblazed  and  stifled  thoa.** Down  pHt 

The  Monarch  from  his  seat ;  few  minutes  fled, 
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And  lo,  wtUun  that  Palace  all  look'd  red. 

And  hurried  with  a  deep  coofuaing  glare: 

And  over  it  a  vaulting  dome  of  amoke 

Suiging  araw  and  vaat,  till  roaring  out 

Columns  of  mounting  fire  sprung  up,  and  all 

Wheim'd  in  one  broad  envelopement  of  flame» 

Stood ;  as  when  in  heroic  Pagan  song 

Apollo  to  hie  Clarian  temple  came; 

At  once  the  present  Godhead  kindled  all 

Th*  elaborate  architecturet  glory-wreathed 

The  pilhirs  rose,  the  sculptured  architrave 

Swam  in  the  liquid  gold,  the  worshipper 

Within  the  vestibule  of  marble  pure. 

Held  up  his  hand  before  his  blinded  eyes. 

And  so  adored :  but  th'  uncoosuming  fire 

Innoxious  ranged  th'  onparching  edifice^ 

But  ne'er  was  Palace  or  was  Monarch  seen 

More  in  that  City,  one  a  smouldering  heap 

Lsy  in  its  ashes  white ;  how  went  the  King 

And  whither,  no  one  knew,  but  He  who  knows 

All  things.    T  was  frequent  in  the  vulgar  tale. 

None  saw  it,  yet  all  knew  them  well  that  saw,* 

At  midnight  manifest  a  huge  arm  came 

Forth  from  the  welkin ;  once  it  waved  and  twice. 

And  then  it  was  not :  but  a  bolt  thrice  fork'd. 

Each  fork  a  spike  of  flame,  bunt  on  the  roof, 

And  all  became  a  fire,  and  all  fell  down 

And  smoulder'd,  even  as  now  the  shapeless  walls 

Lie  in  scorch'd  heaps  and  black.    At  that  same  hour 

A  daric  steed  and  a  darker  rider  past 

With  speed  bemocking  mortal  steed,  or  man, 

Down  the  steep  hill  precipitous :  'twas  like 

In  shape  and  hue  l^ack  Favorin,  on  whose  back 

King  Vortigem  was  wont  to  ride  abroad ; 

like,  surely  not  the  same,  for  fire  came  out 

From  under  his  quick  hoofs,  and  in  his  breath* 

And  sulphurous  the  blasted  foot-tracks  smelt. 

Some  dinted  deep  in  the  hard  rock,  some  sear'd 

On  meadow  grass,  where  never  since  have  dews 

Lain  glittering,  never  the  fresh  verdure  sprung. 

Now  is  the  whole  Isle  war.    But  I  must  crave 
Pisidon  from  those  in  meaner  conflict  slain. 
Or  oonqueron ;  Poesy's  fair  treasure-house 
Contains  not  all  the  bright  and  rich,  that  gem 
The  oourw  of  humankind ;  in  heaven  alone 
Preserves  enroH'd  th'  imperiahable  brass, 
In  letters  deep  of  amaranthine  light. 
All  martyrs  to  their  country  and  their  God. 

Oh  that  my  spirit,  holding  the  broad  glasa 
Of  its  invention,  might  at  once  condense 
All  rays  of  glory  from  the  kindling  Isle 
Full  emanating,  as  of  old  *t  is  famed 
The  philosophic  Syracosan  caught 
The  wide  diverging  sunbeams,  by  the  force 
Of  mind  creating  to  himself  a  right 
And  property  in  nature's  common  gift^ 
And  domineering  the  free  elements. 
He  that  heaven-seized  artillery  pour'd  forth 
To  sear  the  high  beaks  of  the  'sieging  fleet. 
That  burnt,  unknowing  whence,  'raid  the  wet 
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So  I  the  fine  immortal  light  would  pour 
Abroad,  in  the  long  after-time  to  beam 
A  consecrate  and  vestal  fire,  to  guide 
Through  danger'a  precipices  wild,  the  slopes 
Sleepy  and  smooth  of  luxury  and  fiilae  bliss, 
All  lovers  of  their  country.    They  my  song 
Embosoming  within  their  heart  of  heart, 
Like  mine  own  Samor  should  bear  on,  too  strong 
To  perish,  and  too  haughty  to  despair. 
They  happier,. he  uprearing  on  the  sand 
A  Pharos,  steady  for  a  while  to  stem 
The  fierce  assaulting  waves,  in  after  times 
To  fall ;  they  building  for  eternity 
Britain's  rock-founded  temple  of  renown. 

In  the  Isle's  centre  is  a  champain  broad. 
Now  broken  into  corn-field  and  smooth  mead. 
Near  which  a  hill,  now  with  the  ruin'd  towers 
Of  Coningsborough  (from  that  fight  of  Kings 
Named  in  old  Saxon  phrase),  soars  crested,  Dune 
Skirts  with  her  azure  belt  the  level  plain. 

Morn  dawn'd  with  all  her  attributes,  the  slow 
Impearling  of  the  heavens,  the  sparkling  white 
On  the  webb'd  grass,  the  fragrant  mistiness. 
The  fresh  airs  with  the  twinkling  leaves  at  sporC 
And  all  the  gradual  and  emeiging  light. 
The  crystalline  distinctness  settling  clear, 
And  all  the  wakening  and  strengthening  sound. 

There  dawn'd  she  on  a  battle-field  superb. 
The  beauty  that  is  war's  embellishment, 
The  splendour  under  whose  quick-glancing  pall 
Man  proudly  moves  to  slay  and  to  be  slain. 
How  wonderful !   In  semicircle  huge. 
Round  that  hill  foot,  the  Saxon  camps  his  strength, 
A  many-coiour'd  dazzling  cirque,  more  rich 
Than  the  autumnal  woods,  when  the  quick  winds 
^lake  on  them  broken  sunlight,  than  the  skies 
When  thunder  cbuds  aro  bursting  into  light. 
And  rainbow-skirted  hangs  each  fold,  or  fringed 
With  liquid  gold,  so  waved  that  crescent  broad 
With  moving  fire,  bloom'd  all  the  field  with  brssst 
Making  of  dread  voluptuousness,  the  sense 
Of  danger  in  deep  admiration  lost— 
Oh  beauteous  if  that  morning  had  no  eve! 

The  Eastern  horn,  his  tall  steeds  to  his  car 
Hamess'd,  whose  scythes  shone  newly  bumish'd,  held 
Caswallon ;  he  his  painted  soldiery, 
Their  naked  breasts  blue-gleaming  with  uncouth 
And  savage  portraitures  of  hideous  things. 
Human  and  monstrous  terribly  combined, 
Array'd ;  hhnself  no  armour  of  defence 
Cumber'd,  as  he  were  one  Death  dare  not  alay, 
A  being  from  man's  vulgar  lot  exempt, 
Commission'd  to  destroy,  yet  dangerless 
Amid  dcetruction,  against  whom  war  shower'd 
All  its  stored  terrors,  but  still  baffled  back 
Recoil'd  from  his  unwounded  front  serene. 

The  centra  were  the  blue-eyed  Germans,  kiose 
Their  fierce  hair,  various  each  strong  nation's  arms 
A  wild  and  terrible  diversity 
In  the  fell  skill  of  slaughter,  in  the  art 
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Of  doing  ncrifice  to  dealh.    Some  helm*d, 

Whoae  yiaon  like  dittended  jawe  a|ipear*d 

Of  aylvan  roonster,  eoiiie  in  brinded  fun 

Wrapt  sbaggy,  on  whow  ehouiden  Mem'd  to  lamp 

Yet  living  the  fix'd  dawe;  with  craw-bowe  aome. 

Some  with  long  lancet,  some  with  faichione  ourred. 

The  Arian,  wont  to  make  the  nble  night 

A  pander  to  his  tenon,*  in  twarth  arrae 

He  bunting  from  the  ibreet,  when  the  thadee 

Were  deepest,  like  embodied  gloom  advanced, 

Shaped  for  some  dreadful  purpose,  now  he  moved 

Unnatural  'mid  the  clear  and  goUen  day. 

Here  Hengist,  Horsa  there  amid  the  troop 

Wound  their  war^ionMs ;  he  his  weapon  foil 

Shook,  a  round  ball  of  iron  spikes  chain'd  loose 

To  a  huge  pike-stave,  Uke  a  baleful  star, 

Aye  gleaming  devastation  in  its  sweep; 

Hengist  begirt  with  that  famed  falchion  callM 

The  "  Widower  of  Women;"  over  all 

The  fatal  White  HorM  in  the  banner  shone. 

Round  to  the  left  Argant3rr  with  the  Jutes 

And  Anglians;  these  for  Offii's  slaughter  wild 

T*  exact  the  usurious  payment  of  revenge ; 

He  sternly  mindful  of  that  broken  fight 

By  Wye*s  clear  stream,  and  his  defrauded  sword 

Of  its  hope-promised  banquet,  Samor's  blood. 

Above  the  multitude  of  brass  the  heights 

Were  crowded  with  the  wives  and  mothen,t  they 

With  their  known  presence  working  shame  of  flight. 

And  the  high  foar  of  being  thought  to  fear. 

With  them  the  spoils  of  Britain,  vessels  carved, 

Statues,  and  vestments  of  the  Tynan  dye. 

Standards  with  antique  legend  seroll'd  of  deeds 

Done  in  old  times,  and  goigeoos  arms,  and  cops 

And  lamps,  and  plate,  or  by  fontastic  ait 

Minister'd  to  fond  hiiniry's  wayward  choice, 

Or  consecrate  to  ch*  altar  use  of  God. 

And  there  the  Saxon  Gods,  the  wood  and  stone 
Whereto  that  people  knelt  and  deified 
Their  own  hands'  work ;  the  Father  of  the  race, 
Woden,  all  arm'd  and  crown'd ;  the  tempest  Lord, 
The  thunder-shaking  Thor4  twelve  radiant  stan 
His  coronet,  and  sceptred  lus  right  hand ; 
He  on  his  stately  couch  reclining :  fierce 
In  his  mysterious  multitude  of  signs, 
Arminsul ;  and  th'  Unnameable.^  he  fix*d 
On  his  flint  pedestsl,  his  skeleton  shape 
Garmented  scanlly  in  a  winding-sheet. 
And  in  his  hand  a  torch-blaze,  meet  to  search 
Earth's  utmost,  while  in  act  to  spring,  one  hand 
'Upon  his  head,  upon  his  shoulder  one, 

*  Oteniin  Aiii  taper  vir^,  qntbui  ennmeratos  paullo  ante 
populoi  aotecedoDt,  lnie«»  iomte  feritati  arte  ae  tempore 
lenoeinantur :  nisra  icota,  tincta  corpora:  %Xru  ad  pioelia 
Doctpa  lerunt:  tpiaque  fortnidiDe  atqae  ambra  feralii  oxercitua 
terrorem  inferont,  nollo  hostiiim  tURtinenle  novum  ac  velatin- 
ft'mum  Bspectum :  nam  primi  in  omnibaa  pneiiis  oculi  TiDcan- 
tor.— TACIT.  Oerm.  c.  43. 

f  — et  io  proximo  piicnora:  undo  feminarum  nlulatna  audiri, 
unde  vaititui  iofantium ;  hi  cuique  tanctiiiimi  tMtes,  hi  maxi- 
mi  lauHatorps.  Ad  matrea.  ad  conjueni  vulnera  ferunt :  nee 
illai  numerare.  aut  exigere  placai  pavent.  Ciboaque  et  horta- 
ntna  puirnantibua  leatant.— TACIT.  Germ. 
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His  faithful  Don  ramp'd  in  acalpCored  ire. 

Southward,  vnih  crescent  iu  oat-atretching  hens 

Circling  the  foe,  lay  atretch'd  the  British  canp; 

The  centra  held  King  Emrya,  on  the  right 

Pendragon,  on  the  left  th'  Armoric  King, 

With  all  his  tall  steeds  and  brave  riden;  they 

The  folhers  of  fliat  famed  chivalric  nee 

Of  knights  and  ladiee,  glorioaB  in  old  song. 

White-handed  Tseult  Launoelot  of  the  Lake, 

Chaste  Perceval,  that  won  the  Sangreal  qoesL 

But  everjrwhere  end  in  alt  parta  alike 

The  Avenger  held  his  poet;  all  heard  his  voiee, 

All  folt  his  ]n«8ence,  all  obey*d  his  sway. 

As  western  hurricane  whirls  up  from  eardi. 

And  bears  where'er  it  will,  the  looae-eheaTd  eoi% 

The  fluttering  leaves,  the  shatter*d  forest  boogbi^ 

Even  so  his  spirit  seized  and  bore  along. 

And  swept  with  it  those  proud  brigades.    NoriSiai 

Was  not  young  Malwyn,  he  hia  helmet  wore 

Light  shadow'd  by  an  eagle  plame,  so  sued 

His  sire,  lest  in  the  wildering  battle  met 

Their  can  should  clash  in  impious  strife,  nor  angte 

The  fother  more  obedience  irom  the  son. 

For  Britain  and  with  Samor  fix*d  to  war. 

And  in  his  brown  and  weather-beaten  arms 

Came  Vortiraer,  a  pine-tree  stem  lue  mace 

That  clove  the  air  with  deaohoiy  ^weepi 

But  by  the  river  browsed  a  air«g'.e  steed. 

Sable  as  one  of  that  poetic  pair. 

On  the  fair  plain  of  Enna,  in  the  yoke 

Of  Pluto,  when  Proserpina  let  iall 

From  her  sofl  lap  her  flowers,  and  monraM  Ihsir  loi 

Lavish,  not  fer  herself  reserved  Iter  tears. 

The  horseman,  not  unlike  that  raviaher. 

Wore  kingly  aspect,  and  his  step  and  mien 

Were  as  his  realm  i^ere  in  a  gloomier  dimsti 

Amid  a  drearier  atmosphere,  *mid  things 

Sluggish  and  melancholy,  slow  and  dead. 

As  though  disclaimed  by  each,  and  claiming 

He  lay  witli  cold  impartial  apathy 

Eyeing  both  armies,  9a  their  fitfea  to  him 

Were  equal,  and  not  worth  the  toil  of  faopeu 

But  over  ehhef  army  silence  hung. 
Silence  long,  heavy,  deep,  as  every  heart 
Were  busied  with  eternity ;  all  thoughts 
Were  bidding  farewell  to  the  Sun,  whoae 
They  saw.  whose  setting  they  might  never 
And  all  the  heavens  were  thinly  overdrawn 
With  light  and  golden  clouds,  as  though  to  coach 
The  angels  and  the  spirits  floating  there. 
While  heaven  the  lucid  hierarchy  pour*d  fenh 
To  view  that  mlemn  spectacle  beneath, 
A  Battle  waged  for  freedom  and  for  faith. 

First  rose  a  clamour  and  a  crowding  radi 
On  the  hill  side,  and  a  half-stifled  cry, 
"The  Prophetess!  the  Propheteaa!  waa  beaid. 
Upon  a  wagon,  *mid  her  idol  Gods, 
She  of  the  seaPd  lip  and  the  haunted  heart. 
The  aged  Virgin]!  sate ;  her  thin  grey  hair 
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And  hollow  of  ot  in  a  •tnmge  sparkling  sioep'd : 

Twice  in  the  memory  of  the  oldeit  ■poke 

Her  voice,  when  Gothic  Alaric  Jiad  set 

His  northern  ensign  on  Rome's  shattered  walls. 

That  day  along  the  linden-shadow'd  Elbe      s 

She  went,  with  bitter  smile  and  broken  song 

That  mock'd  at  grandeur  fallen  and  pride  in  dost 

Once  more,  when  Vortigem  in  thai  famed  least 

Crown*d  the  fierce  Hengist ;  in  the  German  woods 

She  roam'd  with  lofty  and  triamphal  tone. 

Shrieking  of  sceptres  dancing  in  her  sigh^ 

And  Woden's  sons  endiadem'd  that  rose 

And  swept  and  glitter'd  past  her.    Now  with  eye 

Restlem,  and  churning  lip,  she  sate,  and  thnce 

She mntter*d— ^flight!  Flight!  Flight."*  Then  lookM 

she  out 
Upon  the  orient  Sun,  and  cried,  **  Down !  down  !** — 
Then  westward  tum*d  she,  and  withdrew  her  hand, 
From  dallying  with  her  loose  and  hanging  chin, 
And  beckon'd  to  the  faint  remaining  haze 
Of  twilight    ■■  Back,  fair  darkness,  beauteoos  gloom, 
Back!"  Still  the  Sun  came  on,  the  shades  dispell'd. 
Then  rose  she  up,  then  on  the  vacant  space 
Between  both  armies  fix'd  her  eye ;  half  laugh* 
Half  agony  her  cheek  rehix'd. — **  I  see, 
I  see  ye.  ye  Invirible !  I  hear 
Soundlem,  I  hear  ye !  Choosers  of  the  slain ! 
Ye  of  the  white  forms  horsed  on  thunder  clouds! 
Ife  of  Valhalla !  colourless  ss  air. 
As  air  impalpable !  wind  on  and  urge 
Your  sable  and  self-govem'd  steeds :  Tbey  come. 
They  whom  your  mantling  hydromel  awaits, 
Whose  cups  are  crown'd,  the  guests  of  this  night's  feast 
They  come,  they  come,  for  whom  the  Gods  shall  leap 
From  their  cloud  thrones,  and  ask  ye  whom  ye  bring 
In  stem  troops  crowding  to  their  secret  joy." 
She  shook  her  low  dropt  Up,  and  thus  went  on: 
*  The  bow  b  broken,  and  the  shaAs  are  snapt :  ^ 
The  lance  is  shiver*d,  and  the  buckler  rent; 
The  helm  is  cloven,  and  the  plumes  are  shed ; 
The  horse  hath  foundered,  and  the  rider  fallen ; 
The  Crown'd  are  crownless,  kingdomless  the  Kings ; 
The  Conqueron  conqoer'd,  and  the  Slayers  slain ; 
One  falls  not  but  he  shall  not  stand,  the  axe 
Shall  glean  th'  imperfect  harvest  of  the  sword; 
The  scaflbtd  drinks  the  lees  of  battle's  cup; 
And  one  is  woundless  amid  myriad  wounds, 
And  one  is  wounded  where  there  is  but  one. 
Ho»  for  the  broadhom'd  Elk  that  leads  the  held.  ^ 
Ho,  for  the  Pine  that  tops  the  shattering  wood ! 
Ho,  for  the  Bark  that  admirals  all  the  fleet! 
The  herd  is  scatter'd,  and  the  Elk  unscathed. 
The  wood  is  levell'd,  upright  is  the  Pine, 
The  fleet  is  wreck'd,  the  Admiral  on  the  waves. 
That  Elk  is  in  himself  a  sacriflce, 
That  Pine  shall  have  a  storm  its  own,  that  Bark 
Shall  perish  in  a  solitary  wreck, 
A  sacrifice  of  shame !  a  storm  of  dread  \ 
A  bitter  ignominious  solitude!" — 

She  had  not  ended,  when  a  single  steed 
BurBt  furious  from  the  British  line,  with  flight 
That  had  a  tread  of  air,  and  not  of  earth. 
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Fierce  and  direct  he  whirl'd  to  the  hot  charge 

His.youthful  Rider.    Upright  sate  the  Boy  • 

Arthur,  at  first  with  half  reverted  look. 

As  to  his  mother  to  impart  his  joy, 

His  transport    Eariy,  oh  fome^estined  Child, 

Putst  thou  thy  sickle  in  the  field  of  fimie. 

Over  his  head  a  dome  of  fiery  darts 

And  cross-bow  bolls  vault  o'er  th'  eneomber'd  air. 

Yet  forward  swept  the  child  his  rapid  charge. 

And  all  at  once  to  rescue  all  the  Chieft 

Rush'd  onward :  Uther's  dragon  seem'd  to  sear 

The  winds  with  its  hot  waving,  Emrys  struck 

His  courser's  reeking  flanks,  his  weapon  huge 

Rear'd  Vortimer,  and  Malwyn's  wheels  'gan  whiii 

And  on  the  other  side  Argantyr  tall, 

Hengist  and  Horaa,  all  the  titled  brave. 

Burst  from  their  tardy  lines,  that  vast  behind 

Came  rolling  in  tumultuous  order  on; 

As  when  at  spring*time  under  the  cold  pole 

Two  islands  high  of  ice  warp  heavy  arid  huge 

Upon  the  contrary  currents,  first  th'  assault 

The  promontories  break,  till  meet  the  whole 

With  one  long  crash,  that  wakes  the  silence,  there 

Seated  since  time  was  bom,  far  oflT  and  wide 

Rock'd  by  the  conflict  fierce  old  ocean  boils. 

Still  th' upright  Child  seem'd  only  to  rejoiee 
In  the  curvetingB  of  his  wanton  steed, 
And  in  the  mingled  dazzling  of  bright  arms. 
But  over  bim  a  shield  is  spread,  before 
A  sword  is  waved,  on  every  side  the  shield 
Dashes  rade  death  aside,  vvhirls  everywhere 
The  rapid  and  unwearied  sword ;  the  rein 
Of  the  fleefsteed  hath  Samor  grasp'd,  and  guides 
Amid  the  turmoil    As  when  the  eagle  sire 
Up  in  the  sunshine  leads  his  daring  young. 
Sometimes  the  dusk  shade  of  his  wing  spreads  o*er 
And  soft  and  broken  in  through  the  thick  plumes 
Gleams  the  unblinding  splendour.    So  secure 
Waged  that  fair  Child  his  early  war.    But  wiM 
The  wavering  fray  rock'd  to  and  fro,  and  burnt 
Like  one  huge  furnace  the  quick-flashing  plain. 
Ever  as  't  were  the  same  the  Apostle  saw 
In  the  Apocalypse,  Death's  own  pale  steed, 
Over  the  broad  fight  shook  the  White  Hovm,  spread 
Where'er  its  gleaming  lighten'd  the  dun  gloom. 
Steamy  and  vast  the  curdling  slaughter  pools. 
And  such  oonfosion  burst  around  of  lines 
Mingling  and  interchanging.  Valour  found 
No  space  for  proud  selection,  forced  to  strike 
What  cumber'd  and  obstructed  its  free  poih. 
To  hew  out  through  a  mass  of  vulgar  life 
A  passage,  to  some  princely  foe ;  twice  met 
Horsa  and  Vortimer,  Argantyr  twice 
Smote  at  Pendragon,  but  the  whirlpool  fierce 
Asunder  swept  them,  and  the  deep  of  war 
Swallow'd  them ;  many  a  broad  and  shapeless  chasm 
Was  rent  in  either  battle,  but  new  fronts 
Rush'd  in,  and  made  the  shiver'd  surface  whole. 
The  sun  was  shut  out  by  a  sphere  of  dust 
That  wrapt  the  tumult  'twas  no  sight  for  Heaven 
That  rending  and  defocing  its  prime  work. 
That  WMte  of  man,  its  masterpiece.    But  for 
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Th*  Avenger  had  borae  off  the  Child,  his  tteed 
First  drew  his  breath  before  Igema's  tent 
With  her  soft  lace  upon  the  dost  she  \ny, 
Struggling  to  hush  her  own  lament,  in  hope 
From  the  fierce  din  of  war  might  haply  come 
Some  sound  of  cheer  and  comfort;  but  when  full 
It  rush'd  upon  her  hearing,  loud  she  sbriek'd 
To  drown  the  very  noise  she  strove  to  hear. 
But  when  her  Child's  voice  sounded,  she  look*d  up 
With  a  cold  glance  which  said,  ''That  sound  I've 

heard 
Every  sad  moment  since  he  went,  my  soul 
Is  sick  of  self-deception,  will  not  trust 
Again,  lo  be  again  beguiled."    She  saw. 
And  forced  a  sportive  look  to  her  sad  face 
To  lure  him  to  her  snowy  arms.    While  he 
Back  to  the  battle,  as  a  scene  of  joy, 
Look'd  way  wardly,  she  clasp'd  him  to  her  breast 
With  a  fond  anger,  and  both  smiled  and  wept 
A  moment  Samor  gaied  on  her,  and — **  All, 
All  have  their  hopes,  and  all  those  hopes  fulfiU*d, 
But  T,  this  side  the  grave,  no  hope  for  me 
And  no  fulfilment"— Fast  as  sight  could  track 
The  battle  felt  him  in  its  thousand  folds. 

But  the  undistinguish'd  and  chance-mingled  fight 
Brook'd  not  young  Malwyn ;  he  his  virgin  shield 
Disdain'd  mean  blood  should  stain:  where  Hengist 

fought 
He  swept,  the  Saxon  saw  the  eagle  plume 
And  tum'd  aloof,  and  on  some  other  head 
Discharged  the  blow  for  him  uprear'd.    But  he 
Next  plunged  where  Horsa's  star-like  weapon  shone. 
Disastrous,  shaking  ruin,  yet  even  that 
Glanced  aside  from  the  eagle  plume.    The  Boy 
Utter'd  a  wrathful  disappointed  ciy. 
And  *gainst  Argantyr  drove  his  car.    He  paused. 
And  cried  aloud,  "The  eagle  plume,"  and  plunged 
Elsewhere  for  victims.    That  Pendragnn  heaid, 
Even  as  he  toird  the  third  time  to  make  way 
Amid  the  circling  slain  to  the  Anglian  crest 
And  taunting  thus.— «  Melhinks  the  eogle  plume 
Hath  some  few  feathers  of  the  dove,  so  soft 
Spreads  its  peace-breathing  influence."  But  the  Youth, 
••  Ha,  Father!  thus,  thus  giiilest  thou  to  a  fiiint 
And  in&mous  security  thy  son  f 
Thus  envieet  thou  a  noble  foe?  thus  gnaidst 
With  a  base  privilege  from  peril  f   Offi 
Coward  distinction !  off,  faint-hearted  sign  f" 
And  helm  and  plume  away  he  rent,  his  hair 
Curl'd  down  his  shoulders,  radiant  on  his  brow 
The  beauty  of  his  anger  shone,  the  pride 
Of  winning  thus  a  right  to  glorious  death. 
Then  set  he  forth  on  his  bold  quest  again 
Impatient    Him  Prince  Vortimer  beheld 
Sweeping  between  himself  and  Horwi,  met 
Their  sea-shore  fight  by  Thanet  to  renew  ; 
Bui  something  of  bis  sister  in  his  fare. 
Something  of  Lilian  harden'd  and  grown  fieree, 
As  that  ungodly  creed  were  true,  and  she 
Familiar  to  rade  deeds  of  blood,  had  come 
One  of  Valhalla's  airy  ststen  hence 
To  summon  him  she  loved.    That  gleam  of  her. 
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That  though  ungentle  and  nnlemiiuiie 
Exquisite,  in  mid-air  hk  nigged  mace 
Suspended ;  but  fieece  Ilona  cxi  the  B07, 
Just  on  his  neck  let  foil  the  lalal  apikea. 
And  him  the  affrighted  eteeda  bore  off    Bat  tkn 
Began  a  combat  over  whirh  Death"  eecm'd 
To  hover,  as  of  one  aaaured,  in  hope 
Of  both  for  victims  at  his  godleaa  abrinc. 

Then  wounded  and  bareheaded  Itfalwyn  urged 
On  Hengist  his  remaster'd  steeds  the  mjibe. 
Rased  his  majestic  war-horse.     But  aside 
He  sprung,  and  fiank'd  the  chariot;  long  the  strife; 
Long  though  unequal,  like  a  serpent's  tongoe 
Vibrated  Malwyn's  battle  axe.  twice  bow'd 
The  Monarch  to  his  saddle-bow. — T  was  fame 
More  splendid,  thus  with  Hengist  to  have  faqglit 
Than  to  have  conquer'd  hosts  of  meaner  men. 
Heavy  at  length  and  fatal  glided  in 
The  wily  Chiers  eluding  falchion  stroke ; 
Fast  flew  the  steeds,  the  Master  lay  behind, 
Dragging  with  his  face  downward,  still  the  letis 
Cling  in  his  cold  and  failing  fingers,  trail 
His  neck  and  spread  locks  in  the  humid  dost 
Hii  sharp  arms  character  the  yielding  sand. 
On  fly  they,  him  at  length  deaerting  mute 
And  gasping  on  the  bank,  their  hot  hoofo  ploi^ 
Into  the  limpid  Dune,  and  to  the  wood 
Rove  on.    It  chanced  erewhile  that  thither  enM 
To  freshen  with  the  water  his  spent  steeds. 
And  lave  the  clogging  carnage  from  his  whcekt 
Caswallon,  he  his  huge  and  weary  length 
Cast  for  brief  rest  upon  the  bank ;  a  groan 
Came  from  a  helroless  head  that  in  the  giaia 
Lay  undistinguish'd.    "  'T  is  a  Briton,"  cried 
Caswallon,  "  cast  the  carrion  off*  to  feed 
The  dogs  and  kites,  that  thus  irreverent  bceaki 
Upon  its  monarch's  rest"    Even  as  a  flower. 
Poppy  or  hyacinth,  on  its  broken  stem. 
Languidly  raises  its  encumber'd  head. 
And  turns  it  to  the  gentle  evening  sun. 
So  feebly  rose,  so  turn'd  that  Boy  his  face 
Unto  the  well-known  voice ;  twice  raised  his 
Twice  it  fell  back  in  powerless  heaviness; 

Even  at  that  moment  from  the  dark  wood 

Lured  by  their  partners  in  the  stall  and  field. 
His  chariot  coursers,  heavily  behind 
Dragging  the  vacant  car,  loose  hung  the  rwrn^ 
And  mourofulness,  and  dull  disorder  slack'd 
The  spirit  of  their  tread.    Caswallon  knew. 
Arid  he  leap'd  up;  the  Boy  his  bloodless  lipa 
With  a  long  eflbrt  opened.    ••  Was  it  well. 
Father,  at  this  my  first,  my  earliest  fight 
To  mock  me  with  a  baflied  hope  of  fiune  ? 
Well  was  it  to  defraud  me  of  my  right 
To  noble  death  T'— and  speaking  thus  be  died. 

Above  him  his  convulsed  unoonscioos  hank 
Horribly  with  his  rough  black  beard  at  play. 
Wrenching  and  twisting  off  the  tooled  locks. 
Yet  senseless  of  the  pain,  the  Father  leanU 
Then  leap'd  he  up.  w  ith  cool  and  jealous  care 
Within  his  chariot  placed  the  lifeleas  corpaa. 
And  with  his  lash  fierce  rent  the  half^nyokad 
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Hair-hameH*d  steeds;  disorderly  and  swift 

As  with  their  master's  ire  instinct  they  flew, 

Making  a  wide  road  through  the  hurtling  fray. 

Briton  or  Saxon,  friend  or  foe  alike. 

Kinsman  or  stranger,  one  wide  enmity 

'Gaimt  general  humankind,  one  infinite 

And  undistinguishing  lust  of  carnage  filKd 

The  Master  and  the  Horses;  so  wild  groans 

FoUow'd  where'er  he  moved,  't  warall  to  him, 

So  slaughter  dripp'd  and  reek'd  from  the  choked 

scythes. 
The  low  lay  mow'd  like  the  spring  grass,  down  swept 
On  th'  eminent,  like  lightning  on  the  oaks. 
His  battle^xe,  each  time  it  fell,  each  time 
A  life  was  gone,  each  time  a  hideous  laugh 
Shone  on  the  Slayer's  cheek  and  writhing  lip ; 
As  in  the  Oriental  wan  where  meet 
Sultan  and  Omrah,  under  his  broad  tower 
Moves  stately  the  huge  Clephant,  a  shaft 
Haply  casts  down  his  friendly  rider,  wont 
To  lead  him  to  the  tank,  whose  children  shared 
With  him  their  feast  of  fruits :  awhile  he  droops 
Affectionate  his  loose  and  moaning  trunk ; 
Then  in  his  grief  and  vengeance  bursts,  and  bean 
In  his  feet's  trampling  rout  and  disarray 
To  either  army,  ranks  give  way.  and  troops 
Scatter,  while,  swaying  on  his  heaving  back 
His  tottering  tower,  he  shakes  the  sandy  plain. 
Meanwhile  had  risen  a  conflict  high  and  fierce 
For  Britain's  royal  banner;  Hengist  here, 
Arganiyr,  the  Vikinger,  Hermingard, 
And  other  Chiefs.    But  there  th'  Armoric  King, 
Cmrys  and  Uther,  with  the  Avenger  stood. 
An  iron  wall  against  their  inroad ;  tum'd 
Samor  'gainst  him  at  distance  heard  and  seen. 
The  car-borne  Mountaineer,  then  Uther  met 
Argantyr,  Hengist  and  King  Cmrys  fought. 
The  rest  o'erbore  King  Hoel ;  one  had  slain 
The  standard-bearer,  and  all  arms  at  once 
Seized  as  it  fell,  all  foreign  and  all  foes. 
When  lo,  that  sable  Warrior,  that  retired 
And  careless  had  look'd  on,  upon  his  steed 
And  in  the  battle,  like  a  thundercloud 
He  came,  and  like  a  thandercloud  he  burst, 
Blark,  cold  and  sullen,  conquering  wtthoat  pride 
And  slaying  withoat  triumph ;  three  that  grasp'd 
The  standard  came  at  once  to  earth,  while  he 
Over  his  head  with  kingly  motioo  sway'd 
The  bright  redeemed  ensign,  and  as  fell 
The  shaken  sunlight  radiant  o'er  his  brow. 
Pride  ceme  about  him,  and  with  voice  like  joy 
He  cried  aloud,  *'Arles!  Aries  T'— and  shook  his  swoid, 
*  Thou  'st  won  me  once  a  rojral  crown,  and  now 
Shalt  win  a  royal  sepalehre."— The  sword 
Perform'd  its  fatal  duty,  down  they  fifll 
Before  him,  Jate  and  Saxon,  nameless  men 
And  Chieftains ;  what  tboagh  woonds  he  scom*d  to 

ward. 
Nor  seem'd  to  (eel,  riwwer'd  on  him,  and  his  bkiod 
Oozed  manifeat,  still  he  slew,  still  cried,  "Aries!  Ariesr* 
Still  in  the  splandoor  the  waved  standard  spread 
Stood  glorying  the  arm'd  darkneai  of  his  form ; 


Stood  from  his  wounded  steed  dismounted,  stood 

Amid  an  area  of  dead  men,  himself 

About  to  die,  none  daring  an  assault. 

He  powerless  of  assailing.    But  the  crown 

That  on  the  flag-staflf  gleam'd,  he  wrench'd  away, 

And  on  his  crest  with  calm  solicitude 

Placed  it,  then  planting  'mid  the  high-heap'd  slain 

The  standard,  to  o'ercanopy  his  sleep, 

As  one  upon  his  nightly  couch  of  down 

Composes  quietly  his  weaiy  head. 

So  royally  he  laid  him  down  to  die. —  • 

But  now  was  every  fight  broke  ofi^  a  pause 
Seized  all  the  bettle,  one  vast  silence  quench'd 
All  tumult;  skin  and  slayer,  life  and  death 
Possees'd  one  swoon  of  torpor,  droop'd  and  fail'd 
All  passions,  pride,  wrath,  vengeance,  hate,  dismay. 
All  was  one  wide  astonishment :  alone 
Two  undistracied  on  each  other  gazed. 
Where  helpless  in  their  death-blood  they  lay  steep'd. 
The  ebbing  of  each  other's  life,  the  stiflf 
Damp  growing  on  of  death ;  till  in  a  groan 
Horsa  exhausted  his  fieroe  soul ;  then  came 
A  momentary  tinge,  soft  and  subdued 
As  of  affoctions  busy  at  his  heart, 
On  Vortimer's  expiring  brow,  his  lip 
Wore  something  of  the  curl  men's  use,>when  namci 
Beloved  are  floating  o'er  the  thought,  the  flowers 
On  that  lone  grave  made  fragrant  his  sick  sense, 
And  Eamont  mormur'd  on  his  closing  ear. 

But  he,  whose  coming  cast  this  silence  on 
Before  it,  as  the  night  its  widening  shade, 
Curtaining  nature  in  its  soundless  pall. 
An  atmosphere  of  dying  breath  where'er 
He  moved,  his  drear  envelopment,  his  path 
An  element  of  blood:. so  fleet,  so  fast 
The  power  to  fly  seem'd  wither'd,  ere  he  came. 
Men  laid  them  down  and  said  their  prayers  and  look'd 
For  the  quick  plunging  hoofs  and  rushing  scythes: 
As  when  the  palsied  Universe  aghast 
Lay,  all  its  tenants,  even  Man,  restless  Man, 
In  all  his  busy  workings  muto  and  still, 
When  drove,  so  poets  sing,  the  Sun-bom  youth 
DevKNis  through  heaven's  alTrighted  signs,  his  Sire's 
Ill-granted  chariot,  him  the  Thunderer  hurl'd 
From  th'  empyrean  headlong  to  the  gulf 
Of  the  hal^parch'd  Eridanus,  where  weep 
Even  now  the  Sister  Trees  their  amber  tears 
O'er  Phaeton  untimely  dead.    And  now 
Had  the  Avenger  reach'd  the  path  of  death. 
And  stood  in  arms  before  the  steeds,  they  came 
Rearing  their  ireful  hoofs  to  dash  him  down ; 
But  with  both  hands  he  seised  their  fbam'mg  curbs, 
tiolding  them  in  their  spring  with  outstretch'd  arm 
Ak>ft,  and  made  their  lifted  crests  a  shield 
Against  their  driver.    He  with  bafHed  lash 
Goaded  their  quivering  flanks,  but  that  strong  arm 
Held  them  above  avoiding,  their  fore-hoofs 
Beat  th'  unhurt  air,  and  overspread  his  breast. 
Like  a  thick  snow-shower,  the  fast  foiling  foam. 
Then  leap'd  Caswallon  down,  beck  Samor  hurl'd 
Coursen  and  chariot,  and,  **  Now,*'  cried  aloud. 


•*  Now,  King  of  Britain,  in  the  name  of  God 
I  tender  thee  a  throne,  two  yards  of  earth 
To  rot  on,  and  a  diadem,  a  wreath 
Of  death-drops  for  thy  haught  aspiring  brow." 

-There,  there,  look  there,"  Caswallon  cried,  his  hand 
Stretch'd  tow'rd  his  son,  and  in  a  frantic  laugh 
Broke  oat,  and  echoed,—"  Diadems  and  thrones!" 
With  rigid  finger  pointing  at  the  dead. 

A  moment,  and  the  i\iry  bant  again ; 
Down  came  the  ponderous  battle-axe,  from  edge 
To  edg^  it  rived  the  temper'd  brass,  as  swift 
As  shot-stars  the  thin  ether;  but  the  glaive 
Of  Samor  right  into  his  bosom  smote. 
Like  some  old  turret,  under  whose  brood  shade 
At  summer  noon  the  shepherd  oft  his  flock 
Hath  driven,  and  in  the  friendly  cool  rejoiced. 
Suddenly,  violently,  from  its  base 
Push'd  l^  the  winter  floods,  he  fell ;  his  look 
Tet  had  its  savage  blasphemy :  he  felt 
More  than  the  blow,  the  deadly  blow,  the  criet 
Of  joy  and  triumph  from  each  army  sent, 
Vaunting  and  loud ;  to  him  to  die  was  nought, 
He  could  not  brook  the  shame  of  being  slain. 
But  other  thoughts  arose ;  hardly  he  crept 
To  where  dead  Malw)m  from  the  car  hung  down, 
Felt  on  his  face  the  cold  depending  hand. 
And  with  a  smile,  half  joy  half  anguish,  died. 

Th*  Avenger  knelt,  his  heart  too  full  for  prayer, 
Knelt,  and  held  up  his  conquering  sword  to  heaven, 
Yet  spake  not    But  the  battle,  as  set  free, 
Its  rugged  game  renew'd.  nor  equal  now 
Nor  now  unbroken.  Flight  and  shameful  Rout 
Here  scatter'd.  Victory  there  and  Pride  array'd. 
And  mass'd  in  comely  files  and  full  square  troops 
Bora  onward.    Mountaineer  and  German  break 
Around  the  hill  foot,  and  like  ebbing  wavea 
Disperse  away.    Argantyr,  Hengist  move 
In  the  racoiling  flood  reluctant    Them 
Nought  mora  resembled,  than  two  mountain  bolls 
Driven  by  the  horse  and  dog  and  hunter's  spear, 
Still  turning  with  huge  brow  and  tearing  up 
The  deep  earth  with  their  wrathful  stooping  horns. 

But  as  the  hill  was  open'd,  from  the  top 
Even  to  the  base  arose  a  shriek  and  scream, 
As  when  some  populous  Capital  besieged. 
Sees  yawning  her  wide-breadi*d  wall,  and  all 
Her  shatter'd  bulwarks  on  the  earth,  so  wild. 
So  dissonant  the  fenoale  rout  appear'd 
Hanging  with  fierce  disturbance  the  hill  side. 
Some  with  rant  hair  ran  to  and  fro,  some  stood 
With  silent  mocking  lip,  some  softly  prest 
llieir  infants  to  their  heart,  some  held  them  forth 
As  to  invite  the  foe,  and  for  them  sued 
The  mercy  of  immediate  slaughter.    Some 
Spake  fiercely  of  past  deeds  of  fame,  some  sang 
In  taunting  tone  old  songs  of  victory.   Wives, 
With  eye  imploring  and  quick-heaving  breast, 
ix»k'd  sad  allusions  to  endearments  past; 
Mothers,  all  boshfulness  cast  down,  rant  down 
Their  garments,  to  their  sons  displaying  bare 


The  fountains  of  ihetr  infimt  ooarishraent. 
Now  resdy  lo  be  plough'd  With  murtberoos  wvrik 
Some  knelt  before  their  cold  deaf  Gods,  boibs  Ktfft 
With  imprecation  blasphemous  and  shrill 
Their  stony  and  onwakening  thunders.    Noiss 
Not  fiercer  on  Cithsron  aide,  th'  affiigfat 
Not  drearier,  when  the  Thebao  Baochic  nm. 
Their  dashing  cymbals  'white  with  moooshioe.  km 
Their  tresses  bursting  from  their  ivy  crowns 
And  purple  with  enwoven  vine-leaves,  led 
Their  orgies  dangerous.     In  the  midst  the  Qoeea 
Agavd  shook  the  misdeem*d  Uon's  head 
Aloft,  and  laugh'd  and  danced  and  sung,  nor  koew 
That  lion  suckled  at  her  own  white 


But  Elfolin  the  Prophetess  her 
Changed  not,  nor  the  near  horror  coold  reeafl 
Her  eye  from  its  strange  oommeroe  with  th' 
Thera  had  she  been,  there  had  she  been  in 
All  the  long  battle;  just  before  the  spear 
Or  falchion  drank  a  warrior's  Ufe-blood,  Ab 
Audible,  as  a  high-tribunal'd  judge.  | 

Spake  out  his  name,  and  aye  her  speech  was  dooa 

Nor  long  the  o*erbearing  flight  enwrapt  thy  Hreog^ 
Aigantyr!  then  amid  the  shattering  wreck 
Didst  rise  as  in  some  ruinous  city  old, 
Babylon  or  Palmyra,  magic  built, 
A  single  {Hilar  yet  with  upright  shaft 
Stands,  'mid  the  wide  prostration  mcesy  snd  flst, 
Showing  mora  eminent.    Past  the  Saxon  by. 
And  look'd  and  wonder'd,  even  that  he  delayed; 
Cried  his  own  Anglians — *'  King,  away,  away  T 
First  came  King  Hoel  on,  whoae  fidchion  dors 
His  buckler,  with  a  wrest  he  burst  in  twain 
The  shivering  steel ;  came  Emrys  next,  aside 
His  misaim'd  blow  he  shook ;  last  Uther,  him 
His  war-horse,  by  Argantyr's  beam-like  spear 
Then  first  appall'd,  bore  in  vain  anger  past 

From  his  late  victory  in  proud  breathlessnes 
Slow  came  the  Avenger,  but  Aigantyr  raised 
A  cry  of  furious  joy :  **  Long  sought,  late  found, 
I  charge  thee,  by  our  last  impeded  fight, 
I  charge  thee,  give  me  back  mine  own,  my  swoid 
Is  weary  of  its  bathes  of  vulgar  blood. 
And  longs  in  nobler  streams  to  plunge ;  with  thiol 
I  '11  gild  and  hang  it  on  my  Father's  grave. 
And  his  helm'd  ghost  in  Woden's  hall  shall  vaont 
The  glories  of  his  son."    "  Generous  and  hrav^ 
When  last  we  met,  I  shrunk  to  see  my  sword 
Bright  with  God's  sunlight,  now  with  dauntlev  hssd 
I  lift  it,  and  ciy  On,  in  the  name  of  God." 

They  met,  they  strove,  as  with  a  cloud  cnwiapl 
In  their  own  nugesty ;  their  motions  gave 
Terror  even  to  their  shadovn :  found  them  sjsssH 
Attention  like  a  sleeps    Flight  paused,  Puisoit 
Caught  up  its  loose  rein.  Death  his  furious  wotk 
Ceased,  and  a  dreary  respite  gave  to  aoals 
Half  parted ;  on  their  elbows  reared  them  up 
The  dying,  with  foint  efibrt  holding  ope 
Their  dropping  eyelids,  homage  of  delight 
War  IhMn  its  victims  thus  exacting. 
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And  body  engroBs'd  the  conflict    Men  were  seen 

At  distance,  lor  in  their  peculiar  iphere. 

Within  the  wind  and  rush  of  their  quick  arms 

None  ventured,  following  with  nnconscioua  limbs 

Their  blows,  and  shrinking  as  themselves  were  struck. 

Like  scatter*d  shiverings  of  a  scathed  oak,  lay 

Fragments  of  armour  round  them,  the  hard  brsss 

Gave  way,  and  broke  the  flery  tempered  steel, 

The  stronger  metal  of  the  human  soul, 

Valour,  endured,  and  power  thrice  purified 

In  danger's  furnace  fail'd  not   Victory,  tired 

Of  wavering,  to  those  passive  instruments, 

Look'd  to  decide  her  long  suspense.    Behold 

Argantyr's  falchion,  roagic-wnought,  his  sires 

So  fabled,  by  the  Asgard  dwarfi^  nor  hewn 

From  earthly  mines,  nor  dipp'd  in  earthly  fires. 

Broke  short    Th'  ancestral  steel  the  Anglians  saw. 

Sign  of  their  Kings,  and  worship  of  their  race. 

Give  way,  and  waiVd  and  shriek'd  aloud.    The  King 

Collected  ail  his  glory  as  a  pall 

To  perish  in,  and  scom'd  his  sworded  foe 

To  mock  with  vain  defence  of  unarm'd  hand. 

The  exultation  and  fierce  throb  of  hope 

Yet  had  not  poss'd  away,  but  look'd  to  death 

As  it  had  look'd  to  conquest,  death  so  well, 

So  bravely  eam'd  to  warrior  fair  as  life : 

Stem  welcoming,  bold  invitation  lured 

To  its  last  work  the  Conqueror's  sword.   Him  flush'd 

The  pride  of  Conquest  vengeance  long  delay 'd, 

Th*  exalted  shame  of  victory  won  so  sk)w. 

So  toilsomely ;  all  fiery  passions,  all 

Tumultuous  sense-intoxicating  powers 

Conspired  with  their  wild  anarchy  beset 

His  despot  soul.    But  he— ''Ah,  faithless  sword, 

Tb  me  as  to  thy  master  faithless,  him 

Naked  at  his  extreme  to  leave,  and  me 

To  guile  of  this  occasion  fair  to  win 

Honour  or  death  from  great  Aigantyr's  onn.'* 

*  Christian,  thy  God  is  mightiesft  scorn  not  thoa 
His  bounty,  nor  with  dalliance  mock  thy  hour — 
Strike  and  oonsummate  !**— **Anglian,  yes ;  my  God, 
Th*  Almighty,  is  the  mightiest  now  ond  ever, 
Because  I  soom  him  not  I  will  not  strike." — 
So  saying,  he  his  sword  cost  down.    "  Thus,  thin 
Worr'st  thou  7"  the  Anglian  cried,  "then  tiioa  hast  won. 
I,  I  Argantyr  jrield  me,  other  hand 
Had  tempted  me  in  vain  with  that  baoe  boon 
Which  peasants  prise  and  women  woep  fitr,  UA  > 
To  lord  o*er  dead  Argantyr  iate  might  gram; 
He  only  gnuils  to  vaaqaish  htm  alive. 
Only  10  thee,  well  named  Avenger!"    Then 
The  Captive  and  the  Cooqueror  th'  armisa  oaw 
Gttsing  upon  eaeh  other  with  the  brow 
Of  high  areh'd  admiration ;  o'er  the  fieM 
From  that  esample  flow'd  a  noble  soom 
Of  slaughtering  the  delenceleas,  mercy  slaked 
The  ardour  of  the  fight   Aa  the  speck*d  Ureh 
After  a  shower,  with  th'  odoar  of  its  bork 
Freshens  the  cinwit  of  the  rain-bright  grove ; 
Or  as  the  tender  argent  of  Love*s  star 
Smiles  to  a  lucid  quiet  the  wiki  sky : 

8Q 


So  those  illustrious  rivals  with  the  light 

Of  their  high  language  and  heroic  act 

Cast  a  nobility  o'er  all  the  war. 

That  capture  took  a  host  none  scom'd  to  yield. 

So  loftily  Aigantyr  wore  the  garb 

Of  stem  surrender,  none  inclined  to  slay. 

When  Samor  held  the  signal  up  to  spare. 

But  where  the  Lord  of  that  dire  falchion  named 
The  Widower  of  Women  ?  He,  the  Chief 
Whose  arms  were  squadrons,  whose  assault  the  shock 
Of  hosts  advancing?  Hath  the  cream-blanched  steed. 
Whom  the  outstripp'd  winds  pant  after,  borne  away 
His  roaster,  yet  with  hope  uncheck'd,  and  craft 
Unbaffled,  th*  equal  conflict  to  renew  7 
Fast  flew  the  horse,  and  fierce  the  rider  spurr'd. 
That  horse  that  all  the  day  remorseless  went 
O'er  dead  and  dying,  all  that  Hengist  slew 
All  he  cast  down  before  him.    Lo,  he  checks 
Suddenly,  starUngly,  with  ears  erect 
Thick  tremor  oozing  out  l^m  every  pore. 
His  broad  chest  palpitating,  the  thick  foam 
Lazily  gathering  on  his  dropping  lip: 
The  pawing  of  his  upUft  forefoot  chill'd 
To  a  loose  hanging  quiver.    Nor  his  Lord 
Less  horror  seized ;  slack  trembled  in  his  left 
The  bridle,  with  his  right  hand  dropt  his  swoid, 
Dripp'd  slowly  from  its  point  the  flaking  blood 
Of  hundreds,  this  day  lall'n  beneath  its  edge. 

For  lo,  descended  the  hill  side,  stood  up 
Right  in  his  path  the  Prophetess,  and  held 
With  a  severe  compassion  both  her  arms 
Over  her  head,  and  thus-~**  It  cannot  be, 
I  *ve  cried  unto  the  eagle,  air  hath  none  ; 
I  've  sued  unto  the  fleet  and  bounding  deer, 
I  've  sought  unto  the  sly  and  mining  snake ; 
Thera  *s  none  above  the  earth,  beneath  the  earth. 
No  flight  no  way,  no  narrow  ofaocura  way. 
1  've  call'd  unto  the  lightning,  as  it  leap'd 
Along  heaven's  verge,  it  cannot  guide  thee  forth ; 
I  've  beckon'd  to  the  dun  and  pitchy  gloom. 
It  cannot  shroud  thee ;  to  the  caves  of  earth 
I  've  wait'd  and  shriek'd,  they  cannot  chamber  thee.' 

He  spoke  not,  moved  not  strove  not :  man  ond  steed 
Uke  some  equestrian  marble  in  the  courts 
Of  Emperors:  that  lierce  eye  whose  wisdom  keen 
Pierced  fhe  dark  depths  of  counsel,  hawk-like  roved 
Selling  the  unutter'd  thoughts  from  out  men's  souls. 
Wrought  order  in  the  battle's  turbulent  fray 
By  its  command,  on  the  aged  Woman's  face 
Fix'd  like  a  moonstrack  idiot    She  apright 
With  strength  beyond  her  bow'd  and  shrivell'd  limbs 
Still  stood,  and  murmur'd  k>w.  **  Why  comest  thou  not 
Thoa  of  the  Volet  thou  ftted,  come!  come!  comeT 

The  fi)es  o'ertook,  he  look'd  not  round,  their  tramp 
Was  nrand  him, still  he  moved  not;  violent  hands 
Seized  on  him,  still  the  enchanted  falchion  hung 
Innocent  as  a  feather  by  his  side. 
They  tore  him  ftom  his  steed,  still  clung  his  eyes 
On  her  disastrous  free ;  she  fiercely  shriek'd 
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Half  pride  at  her  accomplish'd  prophecy. 
Half  mmow  at  Erie  Hengist'a  fkll,  then  down 
Upon  the  atone  that  bore  her,  ahe  fell  dead. 


BOOK  XII. 


On  Freedom,  of  our  aocial  Univene 
The  San,  that  feedeat  from  thjr  nm  of  light 
The  atarry  commonwealth,  from  thoee  mean  lamps 
Modeatly  glimmering  in  their  aphere  retired 
Even  to  the  plenar  and  patrician  orbs, 
That  in  their  rich  nobility  of  light, 
Or  golden  royalty  endiadem*d, 
7*heir  myatic  circle  nndiaturb'd  round  thee 
Move  musical ;  but  thou  thy  central  atate 
Preaerving.  equably  the  fair-rank'd  whole 
In  dutiful  magnificence  maintain'at. 
And  atately  splendour  of  obedience.    Earth 
Wondera,  th*  approval  of  th'  Almighty  beams 
Manifest  in  the  glory  of  the  work. 
Though  sometimes  drown*d  within  the  red  eclipse 
Of  tyranny,  or  brief  while  by  the  base 
And  marshy  exhalations  of  low  vice 
And  populsr  license  madden'd  thou  hast  flashed 
Disastrous  and  intolerable  fire ; 
Tet  ever  mounting  hast  thou  still  march*d  on 
To  thy  meridian  throne.    My  waxen  wing 
Oh,  quenchless  luminary !  may  not  soar 
To  that  thy  dazzling  and  o*erpowering  noon; 
Rather  the  broken  glimpses  of  thy  dawn 
Visiteth,  when  thy  orient  overcast 
A  promise  and  &int  foretaste  of  its  light 
Beam'd  forth,  then  plunged  its  cloud-slaked  front  in 
gloom. 

Even  with  such  promise  dost  thoo  now  adorn 
Thy  chosen  city  by  the  Thames,  where  holds 
Victorious  Emrys  bis  high  Judgment  coa|t. 
Thither  the  long  ovation  hath  be  led. 
Amid  the  solemn  music  of  rent  chains, 
The  rapture  of  deliverance;  where  he  past 
Earth  brightening,  and  the  face  of  man  but  now 
Brow-sear'd  with  the  deep  brand  of  servitude, 
To  its  old  upright  privilege  lestoied 
Of  gazing  on  its  kindred  heaven.    The  towns 
Gladden'd  amid  their  ruins,  churehes  shook 
With  throogs  of  thankful  votaries,*  till 't  was  fear 
Transport  might  finish  Desolation's  work, 
And  bliss  precipitate  the  half  moulder'd  walls. 
'Tis  filmed,  men  died  for  joy,  untimely  births 
Were  frequent,  as  the  eager  roothera  prest 
To  show  their  infants  to  the  brightening  world. 
They  that  but  now  beheld  the  bier-borne  dead 
With  miserable  envy,  past  them  by 
Contemptuously  pitying,  as  too  soon 
Departed  from  this  highly  gifted  earth. 
80  they  the~Trinobantine  City  rsach'd. 

*Th«n  did  Aoraliiu  Ambroiiiit  pat  the  Sasom  oat  of  all 
othor  parte  of  tho  land,  and  repaired  aaeb  citiai,  towni,  and 
alM  ehurcbei,  aa  by  them  had  been  detUojred  or  defkced,  sle. 
ilolL  Book  0,  Chap.  & 
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Without  the  walla,  close  by  the  marge  of  llMaie^ 
The  qrnod  of  the  Conqueron  met ;  a  place 
Solemn  and  to  the  soul  diecoursing  high. 
Here  broad  the  bridgeleaa  Thames,  even  like  ifaci 

selves 
Thus  at  their  flush  and  high  tide  of  renown, 
Swell*d  his  exulting  waters.    There  all  wsats 
The  rojral  cemetery  of  Britain  lay. 
The  monuments,  like  their  cold  tenantry. 
Mouldering,  above  all  min  as  beneath, 
A  wide  profound,  drear  aameneas  of  decay. 
Upon  the  Church  of  Christ  had  heavily  &Ilca 
The  Pagan  desolation,  bung  the  doon 
Loose  on  their  broken  and  disused  binge. 
And  grass  amid  the  chequer'd  pavement  squaisi 
Was  springing,  and  aking  the  vacant  choir 
The  shrill  wind  was  God's  only  wonhipper. 

Even  where  they  met,  through  the  loqg  yesn  bn 

sate 
In  Parliament  our  nation's  high  and  wise. 
There  have  deep  thoughts  been  pondered,  atni^d^ 

signs 
On  which  the  fate  of  the  round  world  hath  hiiq|. 
Thence  have  the  emanating  wBys  of  truth. 
Freedom,  and  constancy,  and  holinesi 
Flow*d  in  their  broad  beneficence,  no  bound 
Owning  but  that  which  limits  this  brief  earth. 
Brightening  this  misty  state  of  roan ;  the  windi 
That  thence  bear  mandates  to  th*  inconstant  ihnaa 
Of  Europe,  to  the  realms  of  th*  orient  Son, 
Or  to  the  new  and  ocean<eever*d  earth. 
Or  to  the  Southern  ooooa-feather'd  isles. 
Are  welcome,  as  pure  gales  of  health  and  joy. 
Still  that  deep  dwelling  underneath  the  earth 
Its  high  and  ancient  privilege  maintains. 
Dark  palace  of  our  island's  parted  Kings. 
EUuth-ceird  pavilion  of  our  brave  and 
Whose  gloiy  ere  it  swept  them  ofi^  hath 
A  radiance  on  the  scythe  of  Death.    Diavsd 
For  two  kmg  heathen  ages,  it  became 
The  pavement  of  our  sumptoona  miii^f^  Air, 
That  ever  and  anon  yet  gathers  in 
King,  Conqu'ror,  Poet,  Omior,  or  Sage 
To  her  stone  chambers,  there  to  sleep  the  sletp 
That  wakeiM  only  at  the  Arehaqgera  tmoip. 

Firat  in  the  synod  rose  King  Emiys;  he 
The  royal  sword  of  justice  from  his  aide 
Ungirdmg,  placed  itin  the  Avenger's  hand. 
And  led  him  to  the  judgment-eeat.    He  ahnnik, 
And<  oflbr'd  back  the  solemn  ateel — **  Oh ! 
Judge  and  Avenger!  who  shall  recoDcile 
The  discord  of  those  titles,  private  wrot^ 
Will  load  my  partial  arm,  and  drag  10  earth 
The  unsteady  balance.    Only  God  can  jom 
And  blend  in  one  the  Iiyured  and  the  JudgSL** 
Bat  as  a  wave  lifts  up  and  heara  along 
A  stately  bark,  so  the  acclamation  swell 
Floated  into  the  high  Tribunal  throne 
Reluctant  Senior;  on  his  right  the  Kii^ 
Sate  sceptred,  royal  Uther  on  the  left. 
While  all  around  the  assembled  Nation  faaak'd 
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In  hit  effulgent  presence.    T  wai  a  boait 
In  after  ages  this  day  to  have  teen 
Him  whom  all  thiang*d  to  eee ;  memory  of  him* 
Every  brief  notice  of  hia  mien  and  height 
Become  an  heir-loom ;  moihen  at  the  ibnt 
Gave  to  their  babes  his  name,  and  e*er  that  child 
Was  held  the  staff  and  honour  of  the  race. 

So  met  the  Nation  in  their  judgment  Hall, 
Its  pavement  was  the  sacred  mother  earth» 
Its  roof  the  ciystal  and  immortal  heavensi 

Then  forth  the  captives  came.  Argantyr  finrt. 
Even  with  his  wonted  loftiness  of  tread : 
Nature's  rich  heraldry  upon  his  brow 
Emblazing  him  of  those  whose  scorn  the  world 
Bears  unariiamed,  fay  whom  to  be  despised 
Is  no  abasement    Men's  eyet  ranged  from  him 
To  Samor*  back  to  him — in  wonder  now 
Of  conquest  o'er  such  mighty  foe,  now  lost 
The  wonder  in  their  kindred  Conqueror's  pride. 
Then  said  the  Anglian—"  Wherefore  lead  yt  heref* 
The  sternness  of  his  questioning  appall'd 
All  save  the  Judge— '*  What  Briton,'*  he  replied, 
•*  Witnesseth  aught  against  the  Anglian  ChiofT— 
Thereat  was  proclamation.  East  and  West 
And  North  and  South:  the  silent  winds  came  back 
With  wings  unloaded:  so  that  noble  mien 
Wrought  conqoest  o'er  man's  darkest  passloos,  hate, 
And  doubt,  and  terror,  so  the  Captive  cast 
His  yoke  on  eveiy  soul,  and  hamess'd  it 
Unto  his  valiant  spirit's  chariot  wheels. 

Then  spake  the  stately  and  tribunal'd  Judge^ 
"  Anglian  Argantyr !   Britain  is  not  wont 
T*  inflict  upon  a  fair  and  open  foe 
Aught  penal  but  defeat;  her  warfiire  bows 
Beneath  her  feet,  but  tramples  not ;  her  throne 
Hath  borne  the  stormy  brunt  of  thy  assault. 
And  dash'd  it  ofi|  and  thus  she  saith,  -  Retnm, 
Return  onto  thy  German  woods,  nor  more. 
Once  baffled,  toi  oar  coasts  with  fruitless  war. 
And  thy  return  shall  be  to  jrears  remote 
Our  bond  and  charter  of  security ; 
A  shudder  and  cold  trerobiing  at  our  name 
Shall  pam  with  thee,  the  land  that  hath  spum'd  boek 
Argantyr'i  march  of  victory,  shall  be  known 
T*  eternal  freedom  consecrate.    Tour  ships 
Shall  pkmgb  oar  seas,  but  turn  their  timorous  prowa 
Aloof,  while  on  the  deck  the  Sea  King  poinis 
To  oar  white  difi.  and  saith — **  The  Anglian  thence 
Retreated,  shun  the  imoooqaenble  shore." — 
*  So  never  mora  shall  my  hot  war-horse  bathe 
In  British  waten,  nor  my  falchion  meet 
The  bold  resistance  of  a  British  steel. 
So  wills  the  Conqoerar,  thus  the  Cooqiier'd  iweam" 

Thus  spake  Argantyr;  sodden  then  and  swif). 
Loftier  shot  up  his  brow,  prophetic  hoei 
Swam  o*er  his  agitated  features,  words 
Came  with  a  rush  and  instantaneous  fbw.— 

**  I  tell  thee,  Brilon,  that  thy  tons  and  mine 
Shalt  be  two  meeting  and  conflicting  tide^ 
Whose  fierce  relentless  enmity  shall  lash 


This  land  into  a  whiripool  deep  and  wide. 

To  swallow  in  its  vast  insatiate  gulf 

Her  peace  and  smooth  felicity,  till  flow 

Their  waters  reconciled  in  one  broad  bed, 

Briton  and  Anglian  one  in  race  and  name. 

*Tis  written  in  the  ancient  solemn  Runes, 

'T  is  spoken  by  prophetic  virgin  lips. 

Avenger,  thou  and  I  our  earthly  wait 

Have  ended,  but  my  spirit  yet  shall  hold 

Noble,  inexorable  strife  with  thine. 

It  shall  heave  off  its  barrow,  burst  its  tomb, 

And  to  my  sons  discourse  of  glorious  foes 

In  this  rich  Island  to  be  met:  my  shade 

Shall  cross  them  in  their  huntings,  it  shall  walk 

The  ocean  paths,  and  on  the  winds,  and  seize 

Their  prows,  and  fill  their  sails,  and  all  its  voice 

And  all  its  secret  influences  urge 

To  the  White  Isle ;  *  their  slumbers  shall  not  reel, 

Their  quiet  shall  be  weariness,  till  luU'd 

Upon  the  pillow  of  success  repose 

The  high,  the  long  hereditary  feud." 

So  saying,  he  the  bark  that  lay  prepared 

With  sail  unfurl'd,  ascended.    She  went  ferth 

Momently  with  quick  shadow  the  blue  Thames 

Darkening,  then  leaving  on  iti  breest  a  light 

Like  silver.    The  fix'd  eyes  of  wondering  men 

Track'd  his  departure,  ^hile  with  farewell  gleam 

The  bright  Son  shone  upon  his  brow,  and  seem'd 

A  triumph  in  the  motion  of  the  stream ; 

So  loftily  upon  its  long  slow  ebb 

It  bore  that  honour-laden  bark. — Nor  pause, 

Lo  in  the  presence  of  the  Judgment  Court 

The  second  criminal :  pride  had  not  pass'd 

Nor  miyesty  from  his  hoar  brow ;  he  stood 

With  all  except  the  terror  of  despair. 

Consciously  in  fetality*s  strong  bonds 

Manacled,  of  the  coming  death  assured, 

Tet  fronting  the  black  future  with  a  look 

Obdurate  even  to  scomfulness.    He  seem*d 

As  he  heard  nought,  as  though  his  occupied  ean 

Were  pervious  to  no  sound,  since  that  dim  Toice 

Of  her  who  speaking  died,  the  silver  hair*d. 

The  Prophetess,  that  never  spake  untrue : 

As  ever  with  a  kmg  unbroken  flow 

Her  song  was  ranging  through  his  brain,  and  strock 

Its  death-knoll  on  his  soul.    Nor  change  had  come 

Since  that  drear  hour  to  eye  or  cheek ;  the  craft* 

The  wisdom  that  was  wont  to  make  him  lord 

Over  the  shifting  pageant  of  events, 

Had  given  iti  trust  op  to  o'e^ruling  fete, 

And  that  stem  Pisramount,  Necessity, 

Had  seal'd  him  for  her  own.    Amid  them  all 

He  tower'd,  as  when  the  summer  thunderbolt 

'Mid  a  rich  fleet  some  storm-accustom'^  bark 

Hath  stricken,  round  her  the  glad  waters  dance. 

Her  sails  are  full,  her  strong  prow  fronti  the  waves ; 

Bat  works  within  the  irrsvocahle  doom. 

Wells  op  her  secret  hold  th'  inundant  surge. 

And  the  heavy  waten  weigh  her  slowly  down. 


•  Ths  Wehk  ealM  it  Iiim  Wso.  the  While  blsnd.  SpsMl, 
B.  S.  e.  S.  Boom  derif*  Britmia  fkom  Pryd  Csio— Bsaoir  sad 
Whils.-Ibid 
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For  the  amignmoDt  made  the  Judge  m  sign* 
And  the  firat  witnew  was  a  mighty  cry, 
Ab  't  were  the  voice  of  the  whole  ble,  hills 
And  plaini  and  waten  their  abhorrence  epakes 
Hoarae  hannony  of  imprecation  aeemM 
To  break  the  ashy  sleep  of  rain'd  towns, 
And  th'  untomb'd  slumben  of  far  battle  valee. 
As  if  the  crowd  mbout  the  Judgment  Court 
Did  only  with  articulate  voice  repeat 
What  indistinct  came  down  on  every  wind. 
Then  all  the  near,  the  distant,  sank  away» 
Only  a  low  and  melancholy  tone, 
Like  a  far  music  down  a  summer  stream 
Remain'd ;  upon  the  luU'd,  nor  panting  air 
Fell  that  smooth  snow  of  sound,  till  nearer  now 
It  8  weird,  as  clearer  water>falls  are  heard 
When  midnight  grows  more  still   A  funeral  hymn. 
It  pour'd  the  rapture  of  ibi  sadness  out, 
Even  like  a  sparkling  soporific  wine. 
But  now  and  then  broke  from  its  low  long  fiiU, 
Something  of  martial  and  m^estac  swell. 
That  spake  its  mourning  o'er  no  vulgar  dead. 

Lo  to  the  royal  buiying-place,  chance  borne 
Even  at  this  solemn  time,  or  so  ovdain'd 
From  their  bright-scutcheon'd  biers  their  part  to  bear 
In  this  arraignment,  came  King  Vortigem, 
And  th'  honour'd  ashes  of  his  Son.    But  still 
And  voiceless  these  cold  witnesses  past  on. 
Unto  the  place  of  tombs.   Along  the  Thames 
Far  floated  into  silence  the  spent  hymn: 
And  one  accusing  sound  arcwe  from  them, 
The  heavy  falling  of  their  earth  to  earth. 

One  female  mourner  came  behind  the  King, 
Half  of  her  face  the  veil  conoeal'd,  her  eyes 
Were  visible,  and  though  a  deadly  haze 
Film*d  their  sunk  balls,  she  sent  into  the  grove 
Following  the  heavy  and  descending  corpse, 
A  look  of  such  imploring  lovelineas, 
A  glance  so  sad,  so  self^oonderaniog,  all 
(So  softly,  tremulously  it  appeal'd) 
Might  wonder  that  the  spirit  came  not  back 
To  animate  for  the  utterance  that  she  wish'd 
Those  bloodless  lips:  forgiveness  it  was  plain 
She  sought,  and  one  so  beauteous  to  fbigive. 
The  dead  might  almoat  wake.   And  she  sate  down. 
Leaning  her  cheek  upon  a  broken  stone 
rOnoe  a  King's  monument)  as  listening  yet 
Th'  acceptance  of  her  prayeis:  nor  cloister'd  Nun 
Ilath  ever  since  mourning  her  broken  vows, 
And  his  neglect  for  whom  those  vows  she  broken 
Come  to  the  image  of  her  Virgin  Saint 
With  such  a  faded  cheek  and  contrite  mien. 
As  her  who  by  those  royal  ashes  aate. 


But  k>,  new  witnesses :  a  matron  train 
In  flowing  robes  of  grief  came  forth,  the  wiv4 
And  motheis  of  those  nobles  foully  slain 
At  the  Peace  banquet,  them  the  memory  yet 
^eem'd  haunting  of  delicious  days  broke  oflC 
On  Hengist,  even  a  captive,  dared  not  they 
Look  firmly,  as  their  helpless  kmeliness 


Spake  for  them,  they  their  aoUtary 

Beat,  wrung  their  dealitutQ  cold  hands,  and  pssi'd. 

Arose  the  mitred  Germain,  glanced  his  band 
From  that  majestic  criminal,  where  lay 
The  ruins  of  God's  church,  and  ao  aate  dowa 

But  Samor  look'd  upon  the  moaroer  train, 
As  though  he  sought  a  face  that  was  not  fber^ 
That  eould  not  be,  soft  Emeric'Bw — "I  have  noae, 
I  only  none  to  witness  of  my  wrongs." — 
So  said  he,  but  he  shook  the  8oftne«  cffi 
On  the  tribunal  rose  severe,  and  stood 
Erect  before  the  multitude.     **  Thou  Kin& 
And  ye,  assembled  People  of  the  Isle, 
If  that  I  speak  your  sentence  right,  give  in 
Your  sanction  of  Amen.     Here  atanda  the  nao, 
Who  two  long  years  laid  waste  w  ith  fire  and  nrtd 
Your  native  cities  and  your  altar  shrines: 
Here  stands  the  man,  who  by  alow  fraud  and  goib 
Discrown'd  your  stalely  Monarch,  Vortigem: 
Here  stands  the  man,  hath  water *d  with  yoar  bbad 
The  red  and  sickening  herbage  of  your  land: 
Here  stands  the  man,  that  to  jrour  peaceful  fesit 
Brought  Murther,  that  grim  seneschal,  and  dn^gV 
With  your  most  noble  blood  your  friendly  copL" 

And  at  each  charge  came  in  the  deep  Anen, 
Even  like  the  sounds  men  hear  on  stormy  nightik 
When  many  thunders  are  abmad.    Nought  ooTBi 
Stood  Hengist,  if  emotion  o'er  hira  pass'd, 
'T  was  likest  an  elate  contemptuous  joy 
And  glorying  in  those  lofty  worded  crimes. 
Then,  **  Saxon  Hengist,  as  thy  sword  hath  mads 
Our  children  fatherless,  so  fetherlesa 
Must  be  thy  children!"*    And  Amen  knoU'd  h&A, 
As  a  plague-visited  Metropolia 
Mourning  the  wide  and  general  funeral,  tolls 
From  all  her  towers  and  spires  the  bell  of  deatiL 

'« Thy  children  fktherlees !  not  so— not  so"— 
Rose  with  a  shriek  that  Woman  by  the  grave. 
And  she  sprang  forth,  as  from  beneath  the  eaitk. 
As  a  partaker  of,  no  mourner  near 
That  kingly  coflin.   Veil  fell  ofl;  and  band 
Started,  through  her  bright  treaaea  her  paJe  &ob 
Glittered,  like  porest  ivory  chaaed  in  gold. 
Between  the  Criminal  and  Judge  her  stand 
Rowena  took ;  him  as  she  saw  and  knew 
Flushed  a  sick  rapture  o'er  her  Aoe  and  neck, 
A  fading  rose-hue,  like  eve's  parting  light 
On  a  snow  bank ;  but  from  her  marble  brow 
She  the  bright-clustering  hair  wiped  back,  and  itar 
"  Samor,  the  last  time  thou  this  hiow  bebeld^st 
The  moonlight  was  upon  it,  since  that  hotu* 
The  water  hath  ffew'd  o'er  it,  holy  sign 
Hath  there  been  lefl  by  Christian  hand,  and  I 
Thy  creed  have  leant,  and  one  word  hraaili«  ilii 
Mercy."— ^  But  Justice  is  God's  attribute^ 
Lady,  as  well  as  mercy,  Man  on  earth 
Must  be  Vicegerent  of  both  stem  and  mild. 
Lest  over-ramping  Evil  set  its  foot 

*The  words  ated  to  Acit  wsn  appiisd  on  tha  MeaMa 
seeording  to  Um  WoUi  traditioo.  —  Robert's  TrasdStin  «f 
the  Brat  of  TriUio. 
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Upon  the  proatrete  world.    The  doom  ii  nid, 

The  doom  mivt  be/'^"  Ha !  Man  wilh  heart  of  clay, 

To  answer  with  that  cold  and  steadfast  mien ; 

Oh,  I  '11  go  back  and  sue  the  dead  again. 

There  *s  more  forgiveness  in  the  cold  deaf  corpM 

Than  the  warm  keen-ear*d  living.    From  that  vault 

I  felt  sweet  reconcilement  stealing  up. 

That  tum'd  mjr  tean  to  honey  dew :  here,  allt 

All  sullen  and  relentless  on  me  glarea. 

I  ask  not  for  myself,  not  for  myself. 

The  ice  of  death  is  round  my  heart,  there  long 

I  *ye  felt  the  slow  consuming  prey,  I  feel 

The  trembling  ebb  of  my  departing  life. 

That  hoary  head,  though  granted  to  my  prayen, 

Shall  never  rest  upon  my  failing  knee. 

The  father  that  ye  give  me  back  (I  feel 

Ye  give  him,  thou  that  bear  st  the  Avenger's  name, 

I  know  thee  by  a  milder  character,) 

That  father  cannot  long  be  mine ;  his  hands 

May  lay  me  in  the  grave,  his  eyes  may  weep 

For  they  can  weep,  although  ye  think  it  not ; 

Those  hands  ye  deem  for  ever  blood-embrued, 

I  've  felt  them  fondling  with  my  golden  hair. 

When  with  gay  childish  foot  I  danced  to  meet 

His  fkr-resounding  horn.    That  bom  shall  sound, 

But  on  my  deaf  and  eanh-closed  ears  no  more. 

No  more.** — **  Rowena,  when  a  Nation  speaks. 

The  irrevocable  sentence  cannot  change.'* 

Then  up  her  fair  ronnd  arm  she  raised,  and  wrmpt 
Like  a  rich  mantle  round  her;  her  old  pride 
As  the  poetic  Juno  in  the  clouds 
Walking  in  her  majestic  ire,  while  slow 
Befwe  her  th'  azure-breasted  peacocks  draw 
Her  chariot—*' Tell  me,  thou  that  siti'st  elate. 
And  ye,  who  call  yourself  this  British  realm. 
By  what  new  right  ye  judge  a  German  King  f 
Where  are  your  charters,  where  your  scrolls  of  law 
Whose  bright  and  blaaoo'd  titles  give  ye  power 
To  pass  a  doom  on  crowned  head  7    Down,  down. 
Ye  bold  Usurpers  of  the  Judgment  seat. 
Insolent  doomers  of  a  sacred  life, 
Beyond  your  sphere  to  touch,  your  grasp  to  seiie." 

**  Lady,  we  judge  by  the  adamantine  law, 
That  lives  within  the  eternal  soul  of  man. 
That  God-enacted  charter,  'Bkxxl  for  blood.'" 
88 


Exhausted  she  sank  down  npon  her  knees. 
Her  knees  that  fiiinted  under  her. — **  Ye  can. 
Ye  will  not  show  unto  a  woman's  eyes 
That  bloody  consummation,  not  to  mine. 
Oh,  thou  tluit  speakest  in  that  brazen  tone 
Implacable,  the  lost  time  thou  and  I 
Discoursed,  thy  voice  was  broken,  tender,  soft, 
Remember'st  thou  7  't  was  then  as  it  bad  caught 
The  trembling  of  the  moonlight,  that  lay  round 
With  rapturous  disquiet  bathing  us. 
Remember'st  thou  T —  Almost  the  Judgment  sword 
Fell  from  the  Avenger's  failing  hand,  but  firm 
He  grasp'd  it,  and  with  eyes  to  heaven  uptum'd, 
**  Ob,  duty,  duty,  why  art  thou  so  stem  7" 
Then,  "  Lady,  lo^  the  headsman  with  his  steel ; 
To  that  dark  Priest  'tis  given  to  sacrifice 
The  victim  of  to-day— depart!  depart! 
Colours  may  flow  too  deep  for  woman's  sight. 
And  sounds  may  burst  too  drear  for  woman's  ear.** 

Stately  as  lily  on  a  sunshine  bank. 
Shaken  from  its  curi'd  leaves  the  o'ercharging  dew, 
Freshens  and  strengthens  iti  bow'd  stem,  so  while 
So  brightening  to  a  pale  oold  pride,  a  faint 
And  trembling  m^esty,  Rowena  sate. 
On  Hengist'a  dropping  lip  and  knitted  brovi 
Was  mockery  at  her  fiite-opposing  prayer. 
And  that  was  aU.    But  she—"  Proud-hearted  Men* 
Ye  vainly  deem  your  privilege,  your  right, 
PrerogatiTe  of  your  high-minded  race. 
The  glory  of  endurance,  and  the  state 
Of  strong  resolving  fortitude.    Here  I, 
A  woman  bom  to  melt  and  faint  and  fail, 
A  frail,  a  delicate,  dying  woman,  sit 
To  shame  ye."    She  endured  the  flashing  stroke 
Of  th*  axe  athwart  her  eyesight,  and  the  blood 
That  sprung  around  her  she  endured :  still  kept 
The  lily  its  unbroken  stateliness. 
And  its  pellucid  beauty  sparkled,  still. 
But  all  its  odouis  were  exhaled — the  breath 
Of  life,  the  tremulous  motion  was  at  rest ; 
A  flower  of  marble  on  a  temple  wall, 
*T  was  fair  but  lived  not,  glitter^  but  was  cold. 
While  from  the  headless  corpse  t'  its  great  account 
Went  fiercely  forth  the  Pagan's  haughty  soul. 
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annt  39olefin ; 


A   DRAMATIC   POEM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  Bobject  of  the  following  Dnnut  had  long  ap- 
peared to  me  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  parpoaes  of 
Poetry.  I  bad.  some  time  ago,  imagined  a  aketcb,  in 
a  great  degree  similar  to  that  which  I  have  now  filled 
up.  The  courw  of  profemonal  Study,  which  led  me 
lo  the  early  Annala  of  our  Church,  recalled  it  to  my 
remembrance,  and,  aa  it  were,  ibroed  it  on  my  atten- 
tion.  In  the  outline  of  the  Plot,  and  the  development 
of  the  charactera,  especially  that  of  Anne  Boleyn,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  preaerve  hiatorical  truth:  where 
History  ia  silent,  I  have  given  free  loope  to  poetic 
license,  and  introduced  a  character  entirely  imaginary, 
in  endeavouring  to  embody  that  awful  spirit  of  ftna- 
tiqsm — ^the  more  awful,  because  strictly  conscientious 
—which  was  arrayed  against  our  early  Reformers,  I 
hope  to  be  considered  aa  writing  of  thoae  times  alone. 
The  representation  of  the  manner  in  which  bigotry 
hardens  into  intolerance,  intolerance  into  cruelty  and 
an  infringement  on  the  great  eternal  principles  of 
morality,  can  never  be  an  unprofitable  lesson.  The 
Annals  of  all  Nations,  in  which  Reformation  was  be- 
gun or  completed ;  those  of  the  League  in  France,  of 
the  Low  Countries  and  Spain,  as  well  as  of  England, 
will  fully  bear  me  out  in  the  picture  which  I  have 
drawn;  but  I  have  no  heaitation  in  asserting  that 
even  in  thoae  times  the  Wiae  and  good  among  the 
Roman  Catholics  reprobated,  as  strongly  as  ourselves, 
the  sanguinary  and  unprincipled  means  by  which  the 
Power  of  the  Papacy  was  maintained.  I  should  ob- 
•erve,  that  I  have,  I  trust  with  no  unpardonable  ana- 
chronism, anticipated  the  perfect  organization  of  that 
Society,  from  which,  as  Robertson  has  with  justice 
stated,  **  mankind  have  derived  more  advantagea,  and 
received  greater  injuries,  than  from  any  other  of  the 
religious  fraternities."  Though  its  Founder  had  al- 
ready made  many  proselytes,  the  Society  was  not 
formally  incorporated  till  about  five  years  after  the 
death  of  Anne  Boleyn. 

It  may  appear  almost  anperflnoiv  to  add,  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  Poem  is  written,  aa  well  as  the 
religious  nature  of  the  intereet,  must  fi>r  ever  pre- 
clude it  from  public  representation. 

The  .Author  of  a  Tragedy,  recently  published  under 
the  same  name,  having  pointed  out  some  coincidences 
of  expression  between  his  Drama  and  mine,  I  beg  to 
state,  roost  explicitly,  that  previous  lo  the  publication 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  I  bad  never  seen,  either  in  MS.  or 
print,  anv  contemoorary  Poem  on  the  same  sulgect. 
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ANNE  BOLEYN. 


SCENE. 
A  tmaU  Garden  near  Westninaler, 
BIark  Smeaton,  Maodalcnb  Smeaton. 
hagdalenk. 
Oh  welcome,  welcome— though  I  acarcely  hoped 
That  he  who  long  hath  dwelt  in  foreign  dimsi, 
And  now  comes  wearing  the  proud  garb  of  CaatK 
Would  waste  the  precious  treaaure  of  a  thought 
On  poor  forgotten  sister  Magdalene. 

mark. 
Still  the  same  humble  tender  Miagdaiene, 
Who  deems,  that  none  can  rate  her  modeet 
More  high  than  her  retiring  set£     Swoet 
I  would  not  wound  thy  heaven-devoted 
With  the  unwonted  sounds  of  worldly  datteiy; 
But  in  fiir  distant  dimes,  'mid  atrangera'  ftres^ 
That  night  was  sweetest  when  I  dream'd  of  tbaa 
Our  native  garden  here,  our  little  work! 
Of  common  joya  and  aorrowa. 

MAODALENC 

DearealMarlu 
The  heart  deems  truth  whatever  it  wiahea  Inie. 
And  wilt  thou  now  and  then  atenl  hither  to  me. 
When  thon'rt  not  caird  lor  at  the  Court?  wilt  ba« 


I 


=:.-Jl 


Thy  mouc,  luch  as  in  the  royal  Chapel 

Thoa  'rt  wont  to  aing  ?  Rude  though  mine  ear,  it  bvei 

Thy  muaic,  brother. 

MARX. 

Dearest,  yes,  I  'U  bring 
All  these,  and  hymns  forbidden  there ;  there  'a  one 
Was  taught  roe  by  a  simple  fisher-boy, 
That  sail'd  the  azure  tide  of  that  bright  bay 
That  laves  the  walls  of  Naples:  as  he  sung— 
What  time  the  midnight  waves  were  starr'd  with  barks, 
Each  with  its  single  glow-worm  lamp,  that  tipt 
The  waters  round  with  rippling  lines  of  light— 
You  would  have  thought  Heaven's  queen  had  strew'd 

around 
Silence,  like  that  among  the  stars,  when  pause 
The  Angels  in  ecstatic  adoration. 

MAGDALENX. 

speak  on,  speak  on ! — Were  it  a  stranger's  voice 
Tliat  thus  discoursed,  I  could  lose  days  in  listening; 
But  thine 

MARX. 

O!  Bfagdalene,  thou  know'st  not  here 
In  our  chill,  damp,  and  heavy  atmosphere, 
The  power,  might,  magic,  mystery  of  sweet  soonds ! 
Oh !  on  some  rock  to  sit,  the  twilight  winds 
Breathing  all  odour  by— at  intervals 
To  hear  the  hymnings  of  some  virgin  choir, 
With  pauses  musical  as  music's  self, 
Come  swelling  up  from  deep  and  unseen  distance : 
Or  under  some  vast  dome,  like  Heaven's  blue  oope^ 
All  full  and  living  with  the  liquid  deluge 
Of  harmony,  till  pUlan,  walls,  and  ajsles. 
The  altar  paintings  and  cold  images. 
Catch  life  and  motion,  and  the  weight  of  feeling 
Lies  like  a  load  upon  the  breathleai  bosom ! 
But  speaking  thus,  hours  vnll  seem  minutes,  sister. 
And 

MAGDALXNK. 

Thou  woutdst  say  farewell.    Yet  ere  we  part 
I  long  to  speak  one  word — I  dare  not  say 
Of  counsel — ^but  the  love,  whose  only  study 
Is  one  heart's  book,  giiuns  deeper  knowledge,  Marie, 
Of  iti  dark  leaves,  than  schools  can  teach,  or  man  . 
Learn  from  his  fellow  men. 


Sage  monitnas ! 

MAODALKICK. 

Oh !  Mark,  Mark— in  one  cradle  were  we  laid. 

Our  souls  wen  bom  together,  bred  together; 

In  all  thy  thoughts,  emolione.  my  fond  love 

Anticipated  thine  own  oonsdoosness ; 

I  felt  them,  ere  thyself  knew  thine  own  feelings ; 

And  never  yet  impetuous  wish  was  bom 

In  that  warm  heart,  but,  till  fulfilment  crown'd  it. 

Thou  wert  its  slave — ^iti  hounden,  fetter'd  slave. 

Oh !  watch  thyself,  mistrust,  fear 


What? 

MAGDAUENX. 

Why  all  things.— 
In  that  loose  Court,  they  say,  each  hard  observance. 
Fast,  penance,  all  the  rites  of  holy  Church, 


Are  scoflTd ;  the  dainty  limbs  are  all  too  proud 
T*  endure  the  chastening  sackcloth.    Sin  is  still 
Contagious:  like  herself  are  those  that  wait 
On  that  herotical  and  wicked  Queen. 

MARK. 

The  wicked  Queen ! — oh!  sister,  dearest  sister, 
For  the  first  time  I  *d  see  thy  pure  cheek  bom 
With  penitent  tears;  go  kneel,  and  ask  Heaven's' 

pardon — 
Scourge  thy  misjudging  heart — the  wicked  Queen! 
Heaven's  living  miracle  of  all  its  graces ! 
There 's  not  a  breathing  being  in  her  presence 
But  watches  the  least  motion  of  a  look, 
Th'  unutter'd  intimation  of  desire. 
And  lives  upon  the  hope  of  doing  service. 
That  done,  is  like  the  joy  blest  Angels  feel 
In  minist'ring  to  prayers  of  holiest  Saints. 
Authority  she  wears  as 't  were  her  birthright; 
And  when  our  rooted  knees  would  grow  to  earth 
In  adoration,  reassuiing  gaiety 
Makes  the  soul  smile  at  its  own  fears. 

MAGDAUSNX. 

But,  Mark, 
Believes  she  as  the  Church  believes  ? 

MARK. 

I  know  not 
What  she  believes — ^I  see  but  what  she  does.  ^ 

Loose  Court,  and  shameless  Queen ! — ^her  audience 
Is  of  the  wretched,  destitute,  forlorn : 
The  usher  to  that  Court  is  Beggary, 
And  Want  the  chamberlain ;  her  flatterers,  those 
Whose  eloquence  is  full  and  bursting  hearts; 
Her  parasites,  wan  troops  of  starving  men 
Round   the   full   fumish'd  board  —  pale  dowerless 

maids — 
Nans,  like  thyself,  cast  forth  from  their  chaste  cloisters 
To  meet  the  bitter  usage  of  the  world ; 
While  holiest  men  are  ever  in  her  presence : 
Nor  can  their  lavish  charity  exhaust 
The  treasures  of  her  goodness. 

MAGDALXNX. 

Oh!  Mark, Mark- 
My  only  joy  on  earth — that,  if  my  soul 
E'er  dream'd  of  Heaven,  wert  evermore  a  part, 
Th'  intelligible  part  of  its  full  bliai. 
Thou  art  not  warp'd  by  pride  of  new  opinion  ? 

MARK. 

Is 't  new  t'  adore  the  mingled  consummation 
Of  beauty,  gentleness,  and  goodneai  ? 

MAODAI^KNX. 

Cease! 
For  this,  for  hearing  this,  I  must  do  penance^ 
Fast,  weep,  and  pray;  and,  oh!  beware,  beware — 
The  holy  Father  comes,  whose  keen  eye  reads 
The  inmost  soul ;  I  've  felt  him  pluck  the  thought, 
I  dared  not  speak,  from  its  dark  sanctuary 
r  the  heart,  and  cast  it  down  before  mine  eyes 
Till  my  soul  shudder'd  at  iti  own  corruption 
He  sees  us  not— stand  back — 't  were  ill  t'  intrude 
Upon  his  saintly  privacy,  whose  soul 
Haply  is  prostrate  at  Our  Lady's  feet. 
In  our  behalf,  his  poor  unworthy  flock. 
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Half  of  hit  life,  our  lady  Abbeae  nya, 

la  spent  m  Heaven,  while  the  pale  body  hete 

Pines  in  the  absence  of  its  nobler  gtiest. 

■ARK. 

How,  Angelo! 

MAODALKNK. 

Peace,  peace;  seal  lips  and  ears. 

[Tlieif  rttire. 

AlfOELO  CAKAFfA. 
ANOELO  CARAFFA. 

They  cross'd  me,  and  I  needs  must  follow — to  the 

Abbey; 
T'  insult  their  fathers*  graves ;  to  mock  the  Saints 
That  from  the  high  empurpled  windows  glare 
On  the  proud  worshippers,  whose  secret  hearts 
Disdain  their  intercession;  scarce  a  lamb 
Burnt  on  the  prayerless  shrines,  and  here  and  there 
Some  wan  sad  vot'ress,  in  Our  Lady's  chapel, 
Listening  in  vain  for  the  full  anthem,  told 
Her  beads,  and  shrunk  irom  her  own  lonely  voice. 
But  when  I  saw  the  Arch-heretic  enrobed 
In  the  cope  and  pall  of  mitred  Canterbury, 
Lift  the  dread  Host  with  misbeh'eving  hands, 
And  heard  another's  voice  profane  read  out, 
their  o^n  dissonant  and  barbarous  tongue, 
he  living  word  of  God,  the  choking  wrath 
Convulsed  my  throat,  and  hurrying  forth  I  sought 
A  secret  and  unechoing  place,  t'  unload 
My  burthen'd  heart ! 

*T  WHS  the  first  time — ^the  last 
That  holy  Indignation  hath  o'erleap'd 
Wisdom's  strong  barriers — the  i!l-govem*d  features 
Play'd  traitor  to  the  close-wrapt  heart. 

But  thou 
That  art  a  part  of  God's  dread  majesty. 
In  whose  dusk  robe  his  own  disastrous  purposes 
Th'  Almighty  veils,  twin-bom  with  Destiny, 
Inexorable  Secrecy !  come,  cowl 
This  soul  in  deep  impervious  blackness! — Grant 
I  may  deny  myself  the  pride  and  fame 
Of  bringing  back  this  loose  apostate  land 
To  the  true  Faith.    Be  all  mine  agency 
Secret  as  are  the  springs  of  living  fire 
In  the  world's  centre ;  bury  deep  my  name. 
That  mortal  eye  ne'er  read  it,  till  emblazed 
Amid  the  roll  of  Christ's  great  Saints  and  Mart3rrB 
It  shake  away  the  oblivious  gloom  of  ages. 

Anqelo,  Mark,  Magdalene. 

/ 

ANOELO. 

Ye  may  approach— the  youth,  or  I  mbtake. 
Of  whom  Saavedra  wrote,  whose  dulcet  voice 
And  skilful  handling  the  sweet  lute  were  famed 
Through  Italy — most  fair  report,  young  man, 
Hath  been  thy  harbinger. 

MARK. 

Good  reverend  father. 
That  men  so  wise,  whose  words  are  treasured  counsels 
To  mightiest  Kings,  should  deign  to  note  a  name 
like  mine,  moves  wonder. 


Amnci.0. 

Toadi,  tiioa  faaat  andt 
For  which  thy  spiritaal  guide  must  answer. 
As  for  a  Monarch's ;  in  her  care,  the  Church 
That  guards  the  loftiest,  ne*er  o'erlooks  the  mesnsA 
Thott'rt  new  about  the  Court,  and  our  good  QoeeSi 
With  gracious  affiibiVity,  will  ait 
Listening  to  thy  sweet  languaged  late ;  thou  'rt  thm 
In  high  esteeia 


Her  Highness  hath  been  plessed 
'I\>  hear  me  more  than  once  ;  but  word  of  prsiK 
From  her  had  been  a  treasure,  that  my  meraaiy 
Had  laid  in  store,  for  my  whole  life  to  brood  od. 

ANOELO  ((aside). 

So  warm! 1  had  forgot  thy  station,  youth; 

But  with  the  great  we  rank  fkr  leaa  by  birth 
Than  estimation ;  and  the  power  of  ministeriqg 
To  their  delight  becomes  nobility. 


What  ?— says  yoor  wisdom  so  ? 

▲NOKZjO. 

Good  youtli,  I  chaigs  te 
Cherish  that  modesty  that  well  becomes  thee; 
But  yet  if  Fame  belie  thee  not,  Ifajr  powers 
May  bind  high-eooped  Advancement  to  thy 
Thou  mayst  compete  ere  long  with— whidi 
Her  Majesty  most  of  her  ■efranie  I 


Each 

Partakes  aUke  of  that  all^winningf  eeac 
Not  the  proud  condescension,  which  diadi 
Most  manifestly  when  it  stoope  the  lowest— 
All  are  her  slaves,  seeming  almoat  her  etfoais: 
She's  loved— 

ANOKLO. 

Enough ! — Report  speaks  boiratsoaif 
Of  Heniy  Norrsys :  he  and  William  Brereion 
Ahd  Francis  Weston,  are  about  her  aiiil— 

HARK. 

Not  one,  I  believe,  would  deem  hie  lift 
111  barter'd  for  her  service — 

^  ANOELO. 

And  Lord  Rochfoid. 
Her  noble  brother— as  a  Pbet,  youth. 
His  art  is  kindred  to  thine  own,  its  rival 
In  making  the  mute  air  we  breathe  an  elemant 
Of  pureat  intellectual  joy — the  Queeo 
To  her  close  privacy  admits. 


I  *ve  heard 
She  takes  delight  beyond  all  words  Co  hear 
Our  harsher  English  tongue,  by  hia  smooth  skill 
And  noble  Surrey's,  and  leam'd  Wyatt's,  flow 
Melodious,  as  the  honey*lipp*d  Italian 

ANOELO. 

Tis  well.  Thyorphan'd  youth.  I  learn.  Mark  SmcaloB 
Wants  that  imperious  curb  Heaven  delegates 
To  parents'  hands ;  mine  order,  rank,  and  station 
Give  to  my  councils  th'  impress  of  command : 
I  chaige  thee  then,  by  thine  own  soul — beware— 
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Should  golden  honoun,  as  belike  they  may, 

Shower  on  thee,  wear  them  still  with  humblenen. 

Serve  that  bewitching  but  too  eaay  Queen 

Aaiduoualy,  but  itill  honourably. 

Aspire  not,  by  whatever  voice  diou  *rt  summon'd, 

To  perilous  distinction ;  youth,  again 

I  say.  take  heed— one  single  day  omit  not, 

On  forfeiture  of  my  paiemal  care, 

To  pour  thy  full  confessing  soul  before  me. 

MARK. 

What  can  your  Wisdom  mean  f 

MAODALiXNC. 

He  means,  dear  brother. 
To  merit  his  poor  servants*  prayers  for  this— 
Prayers  that  shall  mount  before  the  earliest  lark. 
Earth's  first  thanksgiving  voice,  t'  indulgent  HeaveOi 
Withdraw,  withdraw,  he  heeds  no  more — away. 

[EamaO, 

ANGELO. 

That  warning  was  a  master-stroke :  it  brings 

The  impossible  within  the  scope  o€  thought; 

We  do  forbid  but  what  may  come  to  pass; 

And  he  will  brood  on  it,  because  forbidden, 

Till  his  whole  soul  is  madness.    AH  the  rest 

Are  full  of  their  proud  honour,  and  disdain 

To  torture  with  vain  villanous  misconstruction 

Each  innocent  phrase  to  looseness.    Cursed  woman! 

'Gainst  whom  remorselessness  is  loftiest  duty. 

And  mercy  sin  be3rond  Heaven's  grece— thinkst  thou 

To  be  a  Queen,  and  date  to  be  a  woman 

Play  fool  upon  thy  dizzy  precipice. 

Nor  smile,  nor  word,  nor  look,  nor  thought  but's  noted 

In  our  dark  registers  ,*  each  playful  jest 

b  chronicled,  and  we  are  rich  in  all 

That 's  ocular  proof  and  circumstance  of  guilt 

To  jealousy's  distemper'd  ear. 

And  thou, 
Pioud  King!  the  Church's  head!— -each  lustful  thought, 
Each  murtherous  deed,  is  a  new  link  of  the  chain 
By  which  our  slaves  are  trammell'd :  we  '11  let  slip 
Thy  own  fierce  passions,  ruthless  as  the  doga 
Of  war.  to  prey  on  thy  obdurate  heart ; 
And  they  shall  drag  thee  down,  base,  suppliant, 
Beneath  our  feet— or  drive  thee  maddening  on, 
A  hideous  monster  of  all  guilt,  to  fright 
The  world  from  its  apostasy,  and  brand 
The  Heretic  cause  with  thy  eternal  shama. 


WhitehaO. 
Queen  Anne,  Attendants,  her  Almones. 

ALMONER.* 

So  please  your  M^esty,  your  pensioners 
Flock  in  such  hungry  and  still  gathering  troops. 
The  table 's  full. 

QUEEN. 

Then,  Sir,  spread  more ;  the  Queen 
Commands  it 

ALMONER. 

But  the  cost,  your  Grace ! 

auEEN. 

Weigh  that 

Whan  thou  dost  serve  ourself,  not  our  poor  neighbours. 

S8«  2R 


Why  sate  I  down  but  yesterday,  *mid  pomps 
And  luxuries  that  might  have  ftd  a  tillage  t 
Go  coin  those  wines,  barter  for  homelier  cates 
Those  candied  superfluities. 

ALMONER. 

It  Stands  not 
With  the  King's  honour  thus  to  mulct  and  limit 
Tour  Highness'  state. 

OUSBN. 

Still  leas,  Sir,  to  contract 
And  weigh  with  base  frugality  the  alms 
His  Gface  bestows  through  me,  his  humble  agent 
The  Bounty  of  the  King,  Heaven's  delegate, 
Should  be  as  Heaven's:  the  Sun,  that  through  tli^ 

grate 
Of  some  barr'd  dungeon  lights  the  pallid  cheek 
Of  the  poor  prisoner,  is  a  gracious  gift ; 
But  that  which  argues  the  great  God  of  Nature 
Is  the  rich  prodigality  of  light. 
That  kindles  the  wide  universal  sky 
And  gladdens  worlds.    But  to  descend  to  truths 
Of  homelier  prudence.    *T  is  not  well  to  feast 
A  lazy  herd  of  sleek  unlabouring  drones, 
Most  true,  Sir ;  but  his  Majesty  hath  pleased 
To  take  some  certain  Convents  and  rich  Abbeys 
Into  his  royal  hands ;  they,  that  were  bred 
To  sun  themselves  in  careless  indolence. 
Are  cast  abroad  to  buflet  the  hard  world 
For  bare  subsistence ;  even  the  once  mitred  Lords 
Of  manors,  benefices,  lands,  and  palaces, 
111  husbanding  Iheir  limited  maintenance. 
Are  brought  to  beggary  and  painful  want : 
Therefore  our  bounty  must  outrun  awhile 
Oiv  better  wisdom. 

ALMONER. 

I  obey  your  Highness. 

QUEEN. 

And  have  our  best  thanks  for  your  prudent  caution 
As  for  3rour  prompt  compliance.:— 

Gracious  Heaven ! 
I  thought  a  throne  would  give  the  power  of  blessing 
Illimitable — to  speak,  were  to  make  glad 
All  hearts.    Alas !  the  higher  we  aspire. 
The  wider  spreads  beneath  us  the  dark  scene 
Of  human  wretchedness,  which  even  to  lighten 
Wants  not  Heaven's  goodness  only,  but  Heavens 

wisdom. 
While  easy  mischief  wails  on  meanest  minds. 
The  kikit  with  a  wanton  brand  may  fire 
Th*  imperial  city,  a  base  beggar's  brood 
Infect  a  paradise  with  pestilence. 
While  deep*laid  schemes  of  princeliest  goodness  end 
In  wider  evil,  and  thrice  heavier  ruin. 
Ye  smile  to  hear  these  solemn  arguments 
Upon  these  laughter-loving  lips. 

LADY  ROCHPORD. 

Tour  Highness 
Is  ever  thus,  or  gladdening  with  your  mirth 
Or  teaching  with  your  wisdom. 

QUEEN. 

Lady  Rochford, 
Might  I  not  add  that  thou,  an  «\«\  %a^\«cvTw%\ 
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A  brother*!  wife  ibould  too  nncerely  love 
To  pamper  a  vain  heart  with  praiae. 

LADT  E0CB70RD  iatid^. 

Still  shamed 
And  itill  rebuked — caxw  on  her  proud  humility! 

EkKHigh  of  thia->in  truth  the  board  that  led 

To  this  grave  reasoning  forces  oft  a  smile 

Even  on  Compassion's  tearful  face ;  the  strange, 

The  motley  groups!  the  doubts,  the  awe,  the  fears, 

The  pride  of  beggary !  There  are,  who  patch. 

As  though  in  honour  of  the  royal  feast, 

With  scarlet  and  rich  hues  their  loose-hung  tatterB ; 

And  some  will  creep,  as  they  were  led  to  justice. 

Along  the  ball,  and  the  next  instant  pledge, 

Like  jovial  courtiers,  the  Queen's  health.    But  those 

Of  the  old  religion  move  mo  most    They  steal 

Reluctant  with  suspicious  steps,  each  instant 

CrcMsing  themselves,  to  exorcise,  no  doubt. 

The  fiends  beneath  the  board :  each  time  they  touch 

Or  dish  or  flagon,  they  renew  the  charm. 

As  though  the  viands  flavour'd  of  rank  heresy, 

AimI  't  were  a  deadly  sin  to  taste  the  dole 

Of  wicked  Gospeller.    Last  noon  came  in 

Two  maids,  whose  tatter'd  veils  but  ill  oonceal'd 

Their  wan  and  fiimine-sunken  cheeks,  not  worn 

With  holy  fast,  but  bitter  withering  want; 

Desperate  they  ate,  as  conscious  of  their  sin : 

Anon  a  pattering  sound  of  beads  I  heard, 

A  voice  half  breathless  muttering  broken  Aves ; 

Lo,  the  good  lady  Abbess,  come  to  save 

Her  soul-endanger'd  charge ;  but,  sad  to  tell. 

The  tempting  fumes  o'erpower'd  her  holy  rigour. 

And  the  grave  mother  to  the  flesh-pots  felL 

ATTENDANT. 

Madam,  the  Countess  Wiltshire. 

Ladt  Wiltshire, 
ladt  wiltshire. 

Dearest  Anne ! 
My  child !— Your  Highness'  pardon ;  my  old  lips 
Will  never  learn  th'  unwonted  reverence ; 
Still  clings  (he  old  familiar  fondness  round  me. 

QUEEN. 

Dear  mother,  have  I  ceased  to  be  your  child 
Being  a  Queen  f  for  your  attendance.  Ladies, 
We  thank  you,  and  ere  long  may  task  your  service ; 
But  now— in  truth  I  play  the  Queen  but  ill 
Beside  the  cradle  of  my  child— and  thus 

Within  my  mother's  arms 

[The  ladie$  retire. 

LADT  WILTSHIRE. 

Oh !  who  had  thoaght 
Our  little  playful  Anne,  all  mirth  and  frolic. 
The  veriest  madcap  that  ere  made  a  mother 
Tremble,  rejoice,  and  smile,  and  weep  at  once. 
Should  sit  on  England's  throne?  Nay,  if  thou  bribe  not 
My  garrulous  age,  I  may  betray  strange  tales 
Not  all  beseeming  the  high  sceptred  stato 
Of  the  Queen's  majesty. 


In  tmth  I  da 


QUEEN. 

I  much  mistrust  you— 


LADT  WILTSHIRS. 

Well,  Heaven  be  praised  for  all. 
Chiefly  that  I  and  thy  good  Father,  Anne, 
Have  lived  with  our  own  e3'es  to  witness  it 
And  DOW,  come  when  it  will,  thou  *lt  have  me  buried 
In  royal  state ;  my  funeral  pomp  shall  have 
Sceptres  and  royal  scutcheons  in  its  train : 
I  '11  not  endure  that  my  base  epitaph 
Write  me  plain  wife  of  good  Sir  'Thomas  Boleyn, 
I  'U  be  emblazed  in  characters  of  gold. 
The  mother  of  Queen  Anne. 

QUEEN. 

Ay,  in  good  time. 
Some  twenty  years  or  more  we  '11  think  of  this : 
But,  by  my  fiuth,  best  mother,  there 's  no  joy 
Of  all  that  wait  like  chained  and  harnees'd  slaves 
Around  the  thrones  of  kings— the  pomp,  the  splendour, 
The  hearty  voice  of  popular  acclaim. 
The  grave  esteem  of  godly  men,  the  power 
Boundless  of  succouring  the  distress'd,  the  grace 
And  &vour  of  a  royal  Husband,  worthiest. 
Were  he  a  peasant,  of  our  fondest  dotage ; 
The  consciousness  of  being  a  humble  meena 
To  build  anew  Christ's  desolated  Church — 
There 's  nought  more  full,  sincere,  and  rapturous— 

tx>ught — 
Than  thus  repajring  all  the  pains,  the  prayers 
Of  her  that  bore  me,  nursed  me,  train'd  me  up 
To  this  high  doom,  making  me  like  herself 
Mother,  all  other  joys  make  my  cheek  smile ; 
But  thy  afiectionate  and  blameless  pride 
Makes  gladness  speak  her  truer  language — tears: 
And  here  comes  one  will  not  rebuke  our  weepii^. 
My  noble  Rochford. 

Lord  Rochfordw 


This  bold  intrusion  ? 


ROCHFORDk 

Does  your  Highness  paivkn 


QtTEEN. 

I  will  pardon  all 
But  this  cold  courteous  ceremony : 
I  would  not.  Brother,  for  my  throne,  forego 
My  station  in  thy  heart    Wert  thou  a  stranger. 
Thy  letter'd  fame  had  given  thee  entmnce  here. 
Tis  such  as  thou  adorn  a  court,  lees  honour'd 
Than  honouring;  for  you  Pbets  hold  a  court 
Which  whoso  visits  not  hsth  lost  all  title 
To  that  nobility  which  lives  for  ages. 
Where  Kings  are  proud  to  enter.    There 's  no  dims 
Nor  age  not  even  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  but  seoda 
Summon'd  by  your  plumed  herald  Fantaisie, 
Its  embassage  of  noblest  images 
To  do  you  service ;  and  ye  entertain  them 
Right  rojrally,  do  make  them  move  to  music 
That  they  forget  the  sounds  of  their  own  spheiea 

ROCHFORD. 

Your  Highne<»  * 


QUEEN. 

Nay,  your  Sister! 


U 


H2 


^ 
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moonroKix 

Swtetzebuke: 

D0W  Siitor,  I  've  beeo  toiling  in  your  lenrica. 

Or  rather  taming  toil  to  sweet  delight; 

I  've  been  enriching  my  rude  verse  with  tbooghti 

I  itole  from  thee  in  that  religioiH  oonyene 

We  held  some  days  ago,  when  we  diacuat'd 

The  vain  idolatriea  of  Rome,  adoring 

With  disproportionate  and  erring  reverence 

The  Holy  Virgin.    I  *ve  a  hymn,  methinka 

Will  not  oflend.— WiU  *t  please  your  Highneas  bear  itf 

auEKN. 
Moat  willingly,  it  suiia  the  hoar— ibr  eve, 
That  steals  so  softly  on  the  quiet  world. 
Seems  made  for  aolemn  music,  even  as  nature 
Breathed  silence  over  all  in  earth  and  Heaven* 
Vocal  alooe  with  grateful  man*a  thanksgiving. 

ROCHFORD. 

Here— call  Mark  Smeaton,  bid  him  bring  his  lute. 
T%e  above,  Smxaton. 

ROCHrORIX 

Now,  boy,  that  tune  I  told  thee  of  within ; 
And  look  thoa  touch  it  masterly :  her  Grace 
Hath  that  nice  ear  that  vibrates  to  the  touch 
Of  harmony,  so  tremblingly  alive. 
The  slightest  discord  jan  on  it  like  anguish. 
Not  with  that  shaking  hand — 

Look,  the  Queen  smiloa! 
Right,  boy,  tboo  own'st  that  inspiration. 

Tkt  ProteikaifB  Hynm  to  (he  Vtrgm. 

1. 

Oh!  ^rgin  Mother!  not  with  choral  hymn 
Around  the  lamp-deck'd  altar  high  and  dim. 
Where  silver  bells  are  faintly  ringing, 
And  odoroua  censers  lightly  swinging; 
T^ll  Uaang  forth  above,  beneath,  around, 
Roila  the  full  organ's  neverceaaing  sound  x 
Not  with  the  costly  gift  of  gold  and  gem. 
Where  thy  enshrined  image  stands, 
Loveliest,  though  framed  by  daring  human  hands, 
And  hab*d  with  thy  sun-like  diadem: 
Not  with  the  deep  devotion  of  the  heart, 
Close  folded  arms  across  the  heaving  breast. 
And  words  that  find  no  breath,  and  sighs  suppress* 
Mary,  we  seek  not  thee 
With  suppliant  agony 
Of  burning  tears,  thot  all  unUdden  start; 
To  mortal  name  our  jealous  souls  deny 
The  incommunicable  meed  of  Deity. 

2. 

And  thou,  where'er  thy  everiosting  seat^ 
If  ever  human  prayer,  ¥vith  noise  unmeet, 

Up  to  thy  radiant  throne  on  high, 

Ascend  through  the  reluctant  sky; 
Or  earthly  music  its  fond  notes  intrude  • 
Upon  the  silence  of  beatitude : 
Lowliest  as  loveliest  among  mortal  maids! 

With  all  the  grief  that  may  abate 

The  changeless  bliss  of  thy  empyreal  state. 
Ever  thy  sad  dejected  look  upbraids 


The  misdirected  homage.  Tain  and  blind ; 

Aside  thou  tumest  thy  oflfended  ears 

Where  one  Hosanna  fills  th'  acclaiming  spherBi; 

Ob!  conscious  child  of  £ve, 

Mary,  thy  soul  doth  grieve 
At  godhead's  sacred  rite  to  thee  assign'd ; 
Mourning  the  rash  unholy  injury  done 
To  the  redeeming  name  of  thy  Almighty  Son! 


Yet  ne'er  Incarnate  Godhead  might  reside. 
Save  where  his  conscious  presence  glorified; 
Thee,  therefore,  lovelier  for  we  deem 
Than  eye  may  see  or  soul  may  dream. 
Unchanged— unwasted  by  the  pains  of  earth. 
Thou  didst  bring  forth  the  fair  immortal  birth : 
And  Hope  and  Faith,  and  deep  matenud  Joy, 
And  Love,  and  not  unholy  Pride, 
With  soft  unevaneseent  glory  dyed 
Thy  dieeks,  while  gating  on  the  peerless  boy ; 
And  surer  than  prophetic  consciousness. 
That  he  was  bom  all  human-kind  to  Mess ! 
The  musical  and  peopled  oir  was  dim, 
Mary,  where'er  thy  haunt. 
With  angels  visitant. 
Nor  always  did  the  viewless  Seraphim 
Stand  with  their  plumed  glories  unconfost, 
To  see  the  Eternal  Child  while  cnuiled  on  thy 


And  what,  though  in  the  winter,  bleak  and  wild, 
Thou  didst  bring  forth  the  unregarded  child, 

The  summon'd  star  made  haste  to  shine 

Upon  that  new-bom  face  divine. 
And  the  low  dwelling  of  the  stabled  beast 
Shone  with  the  homage  of  the  gorgeous  East 
Though  driven  far  off*  to  Nilus'  reedy  shore. 

As  thou  didst  slake  thy  burning  feet, 

Where  o'er  the  deaert  fount  the  arching  polxft- 
treesmeet: 
Still  its  soft  pillow'd  charge  thy  bosom  bore; 
And  thou  didst  watch  in  rapture  his  sweet  sleep; 
Or  gaxe,  while  sportive  he  tHy  locks  carest. 
Or  drank  the  living  fountain  of  thy  breast. 
Tet,  Mary,  o'er  thy  soul 
A  silent  sadness  stole. 
Nor  could  thy  swelling  eyes  refuse  to  weep, 
For  Rachel,  desolate,  in  agony, 
And  Bethlehem's  mothers  childless  all  but  thee. 

5. 

Nor  ftil'd  thy  watchful  spirit  to  behold 
llie  secret  inborn  Deity  unfold : 
Nor  e'er  without  a  poinleas  awe. 
The  wonderous  youth  the  mother  saw ; 
For  in  the  Baptist's  playful  love  appear'd 
The  homage  of  a  heart  that  olmoet  fear'd  t 
And  though  in  meek  subjection  still  he  dw^lt 
Beneath  thy  husband's  lowly  home. 
Oft  from  his  lips  would  words  mysleriooi  oome 
The  soul  untaught  the  prasent  Saviour  felt 
As  more  than  prophet  raptures  o'er  him  broke. 
And  fuller  still  the  inspiration  pour'd, 
Half-bow'd  to  earth  unconscious  knees  adoradi 
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Mary,  befiwe  thy  Bight, 

The  iwoader-working  might, 
Prerqgativt  of  highest  Godhaed  woke ; 
Unfeaifnl  y«t! — ^when  iulaiit  at  his  mga, 
The  water  ▼eneJi  biinh'd  with  geneious  wine. 

6. 
Blest  o*er  all  womeD ;  did  thy  heart  repress. 
Humble  as  chaste,  each  thought  of  lofUness, 
When  wonder  after  wOnder  bunt 
Around  the  child  thy  bosom  nunt^— 
The  dumb  began  to  sing,  the  lame  to  leap ; 
His  unwet  footsteps  trod  the  unyielding  deep; 
Still  at  his  word  disease  and  anguish  ceased. 
And  healthful  blood  began  to  flow. 
Ruddy,  beneath  the  leper's  skin  of  snow; 
And  shuddering  fiends  the  tortured  soul  released ; 
And  from  the  grave  arose  the  summon*d  dead  t 
Tet,  ah !  did  ne*er  thy  mother's  heart  repine. 
When  be  set  forth  upon  his  dread  design  f 
Mary,  did  ne'er  thy  love 
His  piteous  ftte  reprove. 
When  on  the  rock  reposed  his  houseless  head  ? 
Seem'd  it  not  strange  to  thy  officious  zeal — 
All  pains,  all  sorrows,  save  his  own,  to  heal  ? 

7. 

Tet,  oh !  how  awful,  Deaolate !  to  thee. 
Thus  to  have  shrined  the  living  Deity ! 
When  underneath  the  loaded  Rood, 
Forlorn  the  childless  mother  stood : 
Then  when  that  voice,  whose  first  articulate  breath 
Thrill'd  her  enraptured  ear,  had  now  in  death 
Bequeath'd  her  to  his  care  whom  best  he  loved ; 
When  the  cold  death-dew  bathed  his  brow. 
And  faint  the  drooping  head  began  to  bow, 
Wert  thou  not,  saddest,  too  severely  proved  ? 
As  in  thy  sight  each  rigid  limb  grew  cold. 
And  the  lip  whiten'd  with  the  burning  thirst. 
And  the  last  cry  of  o'erwrought  anguish  burst. 
Where  then  the  Shiloh's  crown, 
Mary,  the  Christ's  renown, 
By  Prophets  and  Angelic  harps  foretold  7 
Was  strength  to  Ihy  undoubting  spirit  given  f 
Or  did  not  human  love  o'erpower  thy  trust  in  Heaven? 

8. 

But  when  Death's  conqueror  from  the  tomb  retum'd. 
Was  thine  the  heart  that  at  his  voice  ne'er  bum'd  7 
Follow'd  him  not  thy  oonstant  sight. 
Slow  melting  in  Heaven's  purest  white, 
To  take  his  ancient  endless  seat  on  high. 
On  the  right  hand  of  Parent  Deity  7 
As  when  thine  earthly  pilgrimage  was  ended. 
We  deem  not,  but  that  circled  round. 
With  ringing  harps  of  Heaven's  most  glorious 
sound. 
Thy  spirit,  redeem'd  through  thy  Son's  blood,  ascended: 
There  evermore  in  lowliest  loftiness. 
Meek  thou  adroirest,  how  that  living  God. 
That  fills  the  Heaven  and  Earth,  in  thee  aboda 
Mary,  we  yield  to  thee 
All  but  idolatry ; 


We  gaze,  admire,  and  wonder->love  and  bless: 
Pore,  blameless,  holy,  every  praise  be  thine, 
AU  honour,  save  thy  Son's,  ail  glory  but  divine. 


SCEN£. 
Tke  Palace  of  the  Biihop  of  Winchetler. 

ANGELO. 

More  blood!  more  blood ! — three  noble  brethren  mors 
From  the  Carthusian's  decimated  house  (1), 
Doom'd  to  the  block — ay,  pour  it  forth  like  water! 
Make  your  Thames  red,  till  your  proud  galleys  plough 
Their  way.  and  leave  a  sanguine  wake  behind  them: 
Set  wide  the  gates  of  Hell,  and  summon  thence 
Murder,  enthroned  on  your  high  judgment«eat ; 
Arm  her  dark  sister,  lawless  Massacre, 
With  the  dread  axe  of  public  Execution ; 
Can  Hell,  or  Earth's  confederate  Kings  prevail 
'Gainst  the  true  Church  7— But,  oh !  ye  roartyr'd  sonb! 
Spirits,  with  whose  saintly  blood  their  robes  are  wet— 
Oh !  all<acoomp1i8h'd  More,  and  sainted  Fisher, 
Rejoice  ye  not  that  with  your  death  ye  rouse 
The  fire-wing'd  ministers  of  Heaven's  just  vrraih. 
That  welcoming  your  souls  to  th' abode  of  bliss. 
Stand  with  spread  wings,  and  ready  girt  fbrvengeance! 

But  ye,  the  pulpit  Captains  of  the  Schism. 
Worse  than  the  worsts-soul  murderers.  Hell's  Apos- 
tles— 
Te  would  pour  oil  into  the  Church's  wounds 
That  your  own  parricide  hands  have  rent,  and  think 
They  will  not  plead  against  you.— Oh !  ye  blind 
To  earthly  wisdom  as  Heaven's  light,  that  dare  not 
Greatly  to  sin,  or,  politicly  severe. 
Crush  where  ye  conqner— ye  will  stand  aloof 
From  the  black  scaflbld,  preach,  protest,  forswear 
All  deeds  of  blood ;  yet  your  infected  caose 
Shall  smell  of  it  to  latest  generations  ! 
Oh  fools!  to  plunge  in  internecine  strife. 
Yet  pause,  and  fear  to  slay :— deserving  none. 
And  by  Heaven's  throne  receiving  none,  to  dream 
Of  showing  mercy;  either  way  ye  perish, 
Or  shed  the  martyrs'  blood,  whose  dying  voices 
Arm  Earth,  Hell,  Heaven,  'gainst  your  ungodly  csqk 
Abstain,  the  nncheck'd  recoil  of  our  fierce  vengeaoes 
Shall  sweep  you  to  the  appointed  pit  of  Hell ! 

Anoblo,  Gardiner. 

ANGKLO. 

My  Lord  of  Winchester,  thou  hast  received 
Our  full  credentials  from  St  Peter's  chair  7 

GARniNKR. 

Brother  in  Christ,  thou  know'st  this  land  rejects 
Rome's  Bishop  and  his  tyrannous  usurpation. 

AffGELO. 

That  Stephen  Gardiner  owns  no  power  in  Rome 

I  know,  nor  yet  in  England.    What  caiee  he 

For  King  or  PontifiC  so  he  may  maintain 

The  proud  supremacy  of  Stephen  Gardiner. 

A  second,  but  a  greater  Wolsey,  thou. 

With  thine  unbounded  soul,  wouldst  rule  o*er  all^ 

Church,  State,  the  world 


Italkn,  tbmi  'it  too  bold— — 

ANQKLO. 

Too  true,  good  Islander !  but  think  not,  Gardiner, 

I  or  lament  or  deprecate  thy  greatnen. 

What  qualitiee  that  make  man  fit  to  rule 

Meet  not  in  Winchester's  capacious  soulf 

The  statesman's  large  and  comprehensive  mind ; 

The  politician's  keen  prophetic  eye ; 

The  scholar's  mastery  o'er  the  realm  of  knowledge ; 

Smooth  manners,  that  with  courtly  art  persuade ; 

The  eloquent  pen,  pregnant  with  thought  profound ; 

Quickness  to  penetrate  each  dark  design ; 

Sagacity  to  wind  the  unwilling  soul 

To  his  own  purpose :  wisest  in  the  council ; 

Deep  read  in  books — in  man's  dark  heart  still  deeper; 

Most  knowing  in  all  Europe's  courts.   Blest  England, 

If  she  but  prize  his  worth ;  himself  most  blest, 

If  but  to  hn  own  interests  blind,  he  err  not 

On  his  ascendant  path 

GARDINER. 

Your  meaning,  brother? 

ANOCLO. 

A  Churchman,  and  abase  the  Chuich's  mle! 
To  wrest  the  thunder  from  his  awful  grasp. 
Whose  delegates  are  we,  as  he  is  Heaven's, 
And  place  it  in  the  temporal  tyrant's  hands, 
That  hath  no  scope  nor  end  but  his  own  pride 
And  carnal  lust  of  sway !  Rome  covets  power. 
But  for  her  sons,  with  wholesome  tyranny. 
To  their  own  weal,  to  govern  kings  and  natioDS. 
Oh !  traitor  to  thy  people,  King,  and  God, 
As  to  thyself!  to  cast  away  the  sceptre 
That  sways  man's  soul  to  his  immortal  vantage ! 
Son  of  the  Holy  Church,  I  exorcise 
The  fiend  of  disobedience  from  thine  heart; 
By  all  thou  lovest — pomp,  majesty,  dominion, 
By  all  thou  hatest — th'  apostate  cause  and  crew, 
Th'  all  powerful  Cronmer ! — ay,  I  see  thy  cheek 
Blanch,  thy  low  quivering  lip— by  all  thou  fear'st. 
By  all  thou  hopest,  thou'rt  ours,  thoa'rt  Rome's, 
thou  'rt  Heaven's ! 

GARDINER. 

Good  Father,  walls  have  ears — the  treacherous  air, 
With  terrible  delation,  wanders  round 
The  thrones  of  Kings. 

ANOELO. 

Thou  tbink'st  not,  I  or  Rome 
Would  urge  a  rashness,  which  might  wreck  our  canie : 
Would  have  thee  cast  this  wise  dissemUing  ofl^ 
By  which  thou  hast  won  the  easy  confidence 
Of  foolish  heretics :  be  supple  still, 
And  seeming  true,  thoa  *rt  worthier  of  our  tnat 
We  know  thy  heart  our  own,  and  lend  awhile 
Thy  toogne,  thy  pen,  to  the  pimid  King,  t'  abaae  him 
To  a  more  al^ect  slave  of  thee  and  SomOi 
Now  hear  me.  Prelate,  glnt  thine  ear  with  tidings. 
For  there  are  dark  and  deep-deived  plots,  that  'scape 
Even  Gardiner's  lynx-eyed  sight — thy  aoal  shall  laugh. 
The  Qaeen-4he  Boleyn-^the  ftlse  hariot  hareiio— 
She  'f  iu  our  loila— kist,  doom'd  — 

ST 


OAEDIKEK. 

I  know  the  King 
Is  fallen  away  lo  a  new  lust,  and  bates 
Where  once  he  doted.— But  her  death  !— 

ANOKLO. 

What!  venm. 
In  oourti  like  Gardiner,  and  not  know  how  close 
Death  waits  upon  the  blasting  hate  of  Kings  f 
I  tell  thee,  she  shall  die— die  on  a  scaflbld ! 
Die  branded  like  a  base  adulteress!— 
Die  like  a  heretic — ^the  Church's  ibe !-« 
Die  unabsolved,  unhonael'd— die  for  ever ! 

GARDINKR. 

Ay,  hot  her  blameless  life;  the  love  she  wins 
By  subtle  sorcery  from  every  rank. 

ANOELO. 

Bhimeless!— a  heretic  avow'd,  proclaim'd, 

The  nursing  mother  of  Apostasy ! 

Heap  crime  on  crime,  load  all  her  soul  with  blackne« 

Make  her  name  hideous  to  the  end  of  time ; 

Yet  is  she  not,  to  a  true  son  of  the  Church, 

More  odious,  more  abominable — all  sins 

Are  in  that  one !    Adultery,  murder,  nought 

Is  wanting  but  desire  or  meet  occasion, 

And  the  looae  heart  gives  way. 

GARDINER. 

But  this  Jane  Seymoor 
Is  of  no  better  brood. 

ANGELO. 

What  reck  we  who 
Or  what  she  is?  she  shall  give  place  t*  another. 
Another  still,  till  the  fierce  flame  bums  out. 
And  shame,  remone,  and  horror,  all  the  furies 
That  howl  and  madden  round  the  guilty  bed. 
Seize  on  the  abject  Monarch !   He  shall  lick 
The  dust  beneath  our  feet,  and  pay  what  price 
The  Church  ordain,  for  tardy  reconcilement 

GARDINER. 

Brother,  draw  near!  thy  speech  hath  bodied  forth 
What  hath  come  floating  o'er  my  secret  thought. 

ANGELO. 

And  own'st  thou  not  Heaven's  manifest  inspinUioo  t 

GARDINER. 

So  thou  wilt  bring  to  pass  what  Gardiner  left 
In  unaccomplish'd  vision!  Man  of  men, 
What  fame  shall  wait,  what  canonizing  glory 
On  sainted  Angelo ! 

ANOELO. 

While  Stephen  Gardiner 
Must  sink  into  the  baser  rank.    Oh!  fear  not, 
Nor  jealously  mistnist  me,  lest  I  cross 
Thy  upward  path :  I  have  fbrswoni  the  world, 
Not  with  the  formal  oaths  that  bnnt  like  flax, 
But  those  that  chain  the  soul  with  triple  iron. 
Earth  hath  no  guerdon  I  may  covet,  none 
I  may  eiQoy.— Thoa,  Stephen  Gerduier, 
Shalt  nile  submianve  Prelates,  Peeii  and  Kingi, 
LofUeat  in  statkm,  as  in  mind  the  mightiest ; 
And  a  perpetoal  noon  of  golden  power 
Shall  Maze  around  thy  lordly  mitred  state. 
I  'm  girt  for  other  journeys :  at  that  hour. 
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When  all  hot  crown'd  the  righteouf  work,  this  Ule 

Hair  bow'd  again  to  Uie  Holy  See,  I  go 

Far  in  toma  laTage  land  unknown,  remote 

From  dyilised  or  reaaonable  life, 

From  letters,  arts — where  wild  men  howl  arpnnd 

Their  Uood'Stain'd  altars — to  uplift  th'  unknown, 

Unawful  Crucifix :  I  go  to  pine 

With  Amine ;  waste  with  slow  disease;  the  kiathing 

And  scorn  of  men.    And  when  thy  race  is  run* 

Thou,  Winchester,  in  marl||e  cemetery, 

Where  thy  cathedral  roof,  like  some  rich  grove. 

Spreads  o*er,  and  all  the  walls  with  'scutcheons  blaze, 

Shalt  lie.    While  anthem'd  choirs  and  pealing  organs. 

And  incense  clouds,  and  a  bright  heaven  of  lamps, 

Shall  solemnize  thy  gorgeous  obsequies  { 

O'er  my  unsepulchred  and  houseless  bones. 

Cast  on  the  barren  beach  of  the  salt  sea. 

Or  arid  desert,  where  the  vulture  flaps 

Her  dreary  wings,  shall  never  wandering  Priest 

Or  bid  his  beads  or  say  one  passing  pray'r. 

Thy  memory  shall  live  in  this  land's  records 

While  the  sea  girds  the  isle ;  but  mine  shall  perish 

As  utterly  as  some  base  beggar's  child 

That  unbaptized  drops  like  abortive  fruit 

Into  unhallow'd  grave. 

GARDINER. 

Impoasible ! 
Rome  cannot  waste  on  such  wild  service  minds 
Like  thine,  nor  they  endure  the  base  obedience. 

ANOKLO. 

Man  of  this  worid,  thou  know'st  not  those  Who  tread 

The  steps  of  great  Ignatius,  those  that  bear 

The  name  of  Jesus  and  his  Cross.    I  *ve  sunk 

For  ever  title,  rank,  wealth— even  my  being; 

And  self  annihilated,  boast  myself 

A  limb,  a  nameless  limb,  of  that  vast  body 

That  shall  bespread  the  worid,  uncheck'd,  untraced— 

Like  God's  own  presence,  every  where,  yet  no 

where — 
Th*  invisible  control,  by  which  Rome  rules 
The  universal  mind  of  man.    On  me 
My  Father's  palace-gates  no  more  shall  open, 
I  own  no  more  my  proud  ancestral  name, 
T  have  no  property  even  in  these  weeds. 
These  coarse  and  simple  weeds  I  wear ;  nor  will. 
Nor  passion,  nor  affection,  nor  the  love 
Of  kindred  touch  this  earth-estranged  heart; 
My  personal  being  is  absorb'd  and  dead. 
Thou  think'st  it  much  with  cilice,  scourge,  and  fiist 
To  macerate  thy  alMoo*pamper'd  body. 
That  thy  sere  heart  is  seal'd  to  woman's  love, 
That  child  shall  never  climb  thy  knees,  nor  call  thee 
His  father  t-^oa  the  altar  of  my  God 
I  've  laid  a  nobler  sacrifice,  a  soul 
Conscious  it  might  have  compass'd  empire.— This 
I  *ve  done ;  and  in  no  brief  and  frantic  fit 
Of  youthful  lust  ungratified— in  the  hour 
Of  disappointed  pride.    A  noble,  bom 
Of  Rome's  patrician  blood,  rich,  letter'd.  versed 
[n  the  afiiiirs  of  men ;  no  monkish  dreamer 
Hearing  Heaven's  summons  in  ecstatic  vision. 
God  spoke  within  this  heart  but  with  the  voice 


Of  stem  deliberate  duty,  and  I  rose 
Resolved  to  sail  the  flood,  to  tread  the  fire — 
That's  nought — to  quench  all  natural  compnnctbiL 
To  know  nor  right  nor  wrong,  nor  crime  nor  virtue 
But  as  subservient  to  Rome's  cause  and  Heaven's. 
I've  school'd  my  haughty  soul  to  subtlest  craft, 
I  've  strung  my  tender  heart  to  bloodiest  havoc. 
And  stand  prepared  to  wear  the  martyr's  flamee 
Like  nuptial  rftbes ; — far  worse,  to  drag  to  the  stake 
My  friend,  the  brother  of  my  soul — ^if  thus 
I  sear  the  hydra's  heads  of  heresy. 

GARDINER. 

Think  not  thine  order,  brother,  nor  thy  tenets 

Sublime  as  that  unquestioning  devotion 

With  which  God's  Seraphim  perform  his  mandates 

Unknown,  unnoticed,  unobserved.    I  lay 

The  volume  of  this  heart,  that  man  ne'er  read. 

Before  thee.    Here  is  hate  of  heresy. 

Deep,  desperate  as  thine  own.    In  the  dead  night. 

And  in  the  secret  prayers  of  my  dark  chamber, 

Like  thee  I  cry.  Holy  and  True,  how  long — 

Oh !  when  will  they  blaze  up  and  gladden  heaven. 

The  glorious  purifying  fires,  and  purge 

The  land  of  its  pollutions ;  when  the  Church 

Its  pure  and  virgin  whiteness  re^rray. 

And  its  trae  Sons  shake  offdissembling  darkness  f 

ANGELO. 

Oh !  Gardiner,  beware !  No  lost  of  vengeance. 
No  carnal  hate,  nor  hope  of  worldly  triumph, 
Must  leaven  ou>  heroic  zeal :  God's  will 
Its  sole  commission,  its  sole  end  God's  glory. 
We  must  gird  up  our  souls  to  this  high  service. 
Alike  subdue  and  bend  our  pride  and  passions 
To  our  great  scope ;  with  nought  too  stem  or  dread 
But  that  we  'II  on  relentless,  nought  too  base 
But  we  will  sloop — ^moch  is  already  done — 

GARDINER. 

Enough,  I  ask  no  more,  would  know  no  more. 
I  '11  stand  aloof,  and  wait  in  holy  hope 
Th'  appointed  hour. 

ANGELO. 

In  safety  reap  the  harvest 
Sown  in  the  sweat  of  otheia'  brows.    T  is  well. 
Thus  shall  it  be,  thus  best  the  cause  will  proeper; 
And,  prosper  but  the  cause,  my  work  is  done. 


/._. 


WhUehaO. 

QtTEEN  {dismissing  her  Ijadies), 

Away — ^we  are  not  used  to  order  twice ; 
Away— depart. — 

I  am  alone— «lone— 
Nor  that  cold  hateful  pomp  of  &wning 
Pumnes  me,  nor  the  true  officious  love 
Of  Uiose  whose  hearts  I  would  not  wring,  by  asMUBg 
The  wretch  I  am :  so  pour  thee  ibith,  mine  beait 
Poor  thy  full  tide  of  bitterness;  for  QueMia 
Most  weep  in  secret  when  they  weepi    I  aaw  it— 
'Twas  no  fool  vision — with  unblinded  eyea 
I  saw  it;  his  fond  hands,  as  once  in  mine. 
Were  wreathed  in  hers;  he  gaied  upon  her  &ee 
Even  with  those  fatal  eyea,  no  woman  looks 
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I  know  It,  ah !  loo  well— nor  madly  dote. 

That  eloquence,  the  Mlffiame  burning  words 

That  seize  the  awe^tnick  sool,  when  weakest,  thrill'd 

Her  vainly-deaf  averted  ears. — Oh,  Heaven ! 

I  thank  thee  that  I  cursed  her  not,  nor  him. 

Jane  Seymour,  like  a  sister  did  I  deem  thee ; 

But  what  of  that?  Tboa  *rt  heaven-ordain'd  to  viat 

Her  sins  upon  the  head  of  her  that  dared 

To  love,  to  wed  another's  lord.    Mayst  thou 

Ne'er  know  the  racking  anguish  of  this  hour, 

The  desolation  of  this  heart!  But  thou. 

Oh !  thou,  my  crime,  my  madness !  thou  on  whom 

The  loHiest  woman  had  been  fuoud  to  dote. 

Had  he  been  master  of  a  straw-roofd  cottage ! 

Was 't  just  to  awe,  to  dazzle  the  young  mind. 

That  deemed  its  transport  loyal  admiration. 

Submissive  du^  all,  till  it  awoke 

And  found  it  thiilling,  deepest  woman's  love! 

Too  late,  too  early  disabused— >would  Heaven 

That  I  were  still  abused !   Long,  kmg  I  *ve  felt 

Love*s  bonds  fall  one  by  one  from  thy  pali*d  'heart 

Oh !  the  fond  falsehoods  of  my  credulous  soul ! 

War,  policy,  religion,  all  the  cares 

Of  kingdoms,  Europe's  fate  within  thy  hands, 

I  pleaded  to  myself  to  justify 

Thy  cold  estrangement 

Well, 'tis  o'er,  and  I 
Must  sit  alone  on  my  cold  eminence, 
All  women's  envy,  mine  own  scorn  and  pity. 
And  all  the  sweetness  of  these  virgin  lipi^ 
And  all  the  porenees  of  this  virgin  bosom. 
And  all  the  fondness  of  this  virgin  heart 
Forgotten,  tum'd  to  scorn— perchance  to  loathing. 
Heaven  I  was  no  way  but  this,  and  none  but  He 
To  scourge  this  guilty  heart?  Thy  will  be  done. 
J  've  still  a  noble  Father,  and  a  Brother. 
And.  Pbweis  of  grace!  my  Mother— kill  her  not 
Break  not  her  heart — ^fi>r  sure  it  will  break  to  hear  it 
My  child,  my  child,  thou  only  wilt  not  feel  it : 
Thy  parent  o'er  thy  face  may  weep,  nor  thou 
Be  sadder  for  her  misery ;  thou  wilt  love  me 
Though  thy  false  father  scorn  and   loathe.     My 

Mother— 
Oh !  ne'er  before  would  I  have  fled  thy  presenoet 
Betray  me  not  my  tear*svioIn  eyea. 

QiTKiif,  Ladt  Wiltshiul 

LADT  WILTBHIRE. 

Dear  Anna, 
I  come  to  task  thy  goodness:  tboa  must  uae 
That  witching  influence  none  e'er  resists; 
That,  with  a  sweet  and  pardonable  traaaon» 
Makes  the  King's  Grace  thy  slave,  nor  leavea  him 

power 
To  think  or  speak  but  at  thy  pleasure— 

auKXN  {atide). 

Heaven! 
Each  word  wrings  Mood  from  my  torn  heart 

LADT  WILTIBIRB. 

Intmth, 
There  never  lived  who  coukl  refuse  thee  aught; 
For  thoa  wert  never  known  to  ask  amias. 
Batihou'itallteauL 


QUKEN. 

Nought— nought— thy  stoiy,  Mother. 

LADT  WILTSEIRK. 

Ay,  nothing  sure  will  chase  away  thy  weakneasi 
Be 't  of  the  body  or  the  mind,  so  soon 
As  that  sweet  consciousness  that  thou  art  using 
The  power  Heaven  gave  thee  in  Heaven's  caow. 

His  Grace 
The  Primate  waits  without  t' implore  your  Highness, 
That  the  old  high-bora  Mor  of  the  Carthusians, 
And  two  right  noble  brethren  of  that  house. 
That  obstinate  and  self-will'd,  still  subscribo  not 
The  King's  supreme  dominion,  may  find  mercy, 
Nor  perish  on  the  ignominious  scaflbld. 

My  IiO|d  of  Canterbury  at  our  door! 
The  presence  of  that  righteous  man,  dear  Mother, 
Breathes  sanctity  as  though  from  Heaven ;  our  hearts 
O'erflow  at  once  with  prayer  and  holiest  thoughts. 
Admit  his  Grace. 

TT^e  above,    Cranmul 
Your  blessing,  holy  Father. 

CRANMKR. 

Heaven  save  your  Highness !  But  remember.  Lady 
Prayeis  of  anointed  Priecta  or  mitred  Prelatoa 
Are  poor  and  valueless  to  such  as  come 
From  those  that  wear  Christ's  truest  livery, 
The  wretched  and  the  broken-hearted. 

QiTEEN  (flnde). 

Heaven, 

I  own  thy  voice — then  mine  are  surely  heard. 

CRANMKR. 

I  '11  teach  3rour  Grace  to  do  Heaven  violence, 
By  shrining  3rour  blest  name  in  vows  of  men. 
From  death  released,  from  cruel  public  death. 
The  Countess  Wiltshire  hath  made  known  our  suit ; 
And  though  my  soul  abhors  the  wilful  hardness 
Of  these  proud  men,  yet  they  were  nursed  in  error— 
In  error,  but  for  all'enlightening  grace. 
That  still  had  darken'd  our  own  souls.  Were  Heaven 
Extreme  1' avenge  its  outraged  migesty. 
Would  the  red  roering  thunder  ever  cease  f 
And  shall  the  axe  earth's  injured  Monarchs  wield 
Be  never  satiate  with  the  oOending  blood  ? 

QJJEXK, 

Had  I  the  power! 

CRANMER. 

The  power!  thou  'st  ever  been 
The  rainbow  o'er  the  awful  throne.    The  King, 
That  lives  but  in  thy  preaenee,  ne'er  disdain'd 
Thy  righteous  supplicatioa.    Oh !  great  Queen, 
Our  cause,  the  Gospel  cause,  the  cause  of  Christ 
Is  spotted  o'er  with  shame.    Rude  sacrilege 
Usurps  the  name  of  godly  Reformation, 
And  revela  in  the  spoil  of  shrine  and  altar. 
Men  have  cast  down  the  incensed  heathenish  imag« 
To  worship  with  more  foul  idolatry 
The  gold  of  which  'twas  wrought ;  and  all  the  blood 
The  too  relentless  Law  for  Treason  sheds. 
Attaints  our  blameless  faith  of  dimt  cruelty. 
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QUEEN  iaside). 
More  woe.  more  woe — ^to  know  theie  holy  hopei, 
This  noble  tnnt,  mnplaced  and  fra«|rate  all ! 
Yoar  Grace  o'ervalues  oar  poor  influence. 
Such  aa  it  is. 

LADY  WILTSHIRE. 

The  King! 

QUEEN. 

I  'U  know  the  wont. 
Dear  mother,  leave  us.    Come  contempt  or  shame. 
She  must  not  wimess  it:  but  he  the  rather 
Will  seek  to  compensate  the  heart's  deep  wrongs 
By  outward  graciousneas.    Wretch,  wretch  myself 
I  may  relieve  the  wretchedness  of  others : — 
Be  't  as  it  may,  the  world  shall  never  know 
Through  me  the  secret  of  his  sin,  his  falsehood, 
But  deem  him  by  my  love  the  gentlest  husband 
As  the  most  noble  Monarch  upon  Earth. 

Kuio  Henet. 

KING. 

Refuse  our  mandate — shut  their  Abbey  gatea 
Against  our  Punuivants— refuse  our  oaths — 
Now,  by  St.  Paul,  not  one  of  them  shall  wear 
His  shaven  crown  on  his  audacious  shoulders! 

CRANMER. 

Your  M^eaty  will  hear  your  faithful  servant 

XING. 

I  *11  none  of  it~their  heads  or  their  allegiance. 
God's  death !  have  all  our  Parliament  and  Peers, 
Our  Rev'rend  Bishops,  given  their  hands  and  seals. 
And  shall  we  thus  be  mock'd  and  set  at  nought 
By  beggarly  and  bareibot  monks?  Arohbisbop^ 
Out  of  our  love  to  thine  own  reverend  person. 
We  do  refuse  thy  most  unwise  petition. 
Good  foolish  man,  not  one  of  them  but  urged 
By  that  old  Priest  of  the  Seven  Hills  would  bum  us, 
Body  and  soul.    We  Ml  have  no  Rings  but  one, 
None  but  ourself.— Tut,  not  a  word.    How  now  f 
What,  Nan?  what  blank?  what  all  a  mort?  Thy  jests. 
And  thy  quaint  sayings,  and  thy  smiles — 

QUEEN. 

My  Liege, 
I  have  been  sued  to  be  a  auppliant 
For  these  who,fairn  beneath  thine  high  displeasure — 

KINO. 

'Sdeath !  ye've  your  anawer^^w  I  pass'd  but  now 
Jane  Seymour  was  set  on  t' entreat  our  mercy; 
We  yielded  not,  nor  thought  of  being  wearied 
At  every  step  with  the  old  tedious  tale — 
Art  answer'd? 

QUEEN. 

What  I  am,  I  owe  your  Grace, 
And  in  most  deep  humility  confess  it; 
But  being  as  I  am,  your  Grace's  wife, 
I  knew  not  that  my  maid's  rejected  prayer 
Precluded  further  speech 

KING. 

Why,  how  now,  wayward ! 
Your  maid !  good  truth,  SirThomas  Boleyn'a  daughter's 
Right  nobly  served.  I  'd  have  you  know,proud  woman. 


What  the  King  gives,  the  King  may  take  away— 
Who  raised  up  one  from  dust,  may  raise  another. 
Look  to  thyself,  I  say — thou  mayst  have  cause ; 
Look,  and  be  wise — be  humble.    For  your  Grace 
We  *ve  business  in  our  Council— not  a  word — 
Our  Queen  *8  our  subject  still. 

QUEEN  {alone). 

And  this  is  he. 
The  flower  of  the  world's  chivalry,  most  courtly 
Where  met  the  splendour  of  all  courts !  When  Europi 
Sent  its  three  Sov'reigns  to  that  Golden  field. 
Who  won  all  eyes  with  liberal  noble  bearing? 
Who  charm'd  all  eara  with  high  and  gracious  speech  I 
Who  made  all  hearts  his  slaves  by  inbred  worth 
But  English  Henry  ?  by  his  pattern  all 
Moved,  spoke,  rode,  tilted,  shaped  their  dress,  theii 

language, 
And  he  that  moat  resembled  England's  King 
Was  kingliest  in  the  esteem  of  all.    This  he 
That  lay  whole  hours  before  my  worshipped  feet. 
Making  the  air  melodious  with  his  words? 
So  fearful  to  oflend,  having  oflfended 
So  fearful  of  his  pardon,  not  myself 
More  jealous  of  my  maiden  modesty ; 
The  bridegroom  of  my  youth,  my  infant's  Father! 
Ah !  me,  my  reifii  and  inconsiderate  speech. 
My  pride,  hath  wrought  from  his  too  hasty  lutore 
This  shame  upon  mine  head :  he  *11  turn,  he  '11  come 
My  prodigal  back  to  mine  heart — if  not. 
I  'm  horn  his  subject,  sworn  before  high  Heaven 
His  faithful  wife ;  then  let  him  cast  me  from  him. 
Spurn,  trample  me  to  dust — the  foe,  the  stranger 
That  owns  no  law  of  kindred,  blood,  or  duty. 
Is  taught,  where  every  word  is  Heaven's  own  trutl^ 
To  love  where  most  he  's  hated.    I  will  live 
On  the  delicious  memory  of  the  past. 
And  bless  him  so  for  my  few  years  of  bliss. 
My  lips  shall  find  no  time  for  harsh  reproach ; 
I  '11  be  as  one  of  those  sweet  flowers  that,  cruah*d 
By  the  contemptuous  foot,  winds  closer  round  i^ 
And  breathes  in  every  step  its  richest  odoun. 


I 


£ 


An  Apartment  in  Weetmintier. 
Angelo,  Last  Rochford. 

ANGSLO. 

In  that  proad  Prelate's  heart  a  noble  choiti  (2) 
I  touch'd,  now  harp  we  on  a  baser  string. 
The  Lady  Rochford !  thou  art  here  to  tell  mo 
Tliat  thou  folfiU'st  the  terms  on  which  the  Chureh, 
In  its  high  plenitude  of  power,  abaolvea 
The  guilty  souL 

LADT  rocrforh. 

I  cone.  Sir,  to  advise 
With  yoor  wise  sanctity. 

ANGELO. 

We  've  judged  already. 
And  look  but  for  obedieoce— haat  thou  scattered 
Those  hints  and  seeds  of  hate  in  the  King's  path. 
That  he  behold  this  Queen  in  her  true  colours  f 
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LADT  KOCHVOU). 

I  hsve ;  with  zeal  to  fatal*  with  succen 
So  manifMt,  mine  inmoet  soul  reooiLi 
At  the  baoe  Krvlce. 

ANGXLa 

Hast  obtoin'd  that  paper 
Jo  Lady  Wiiigfield*s  hand  ? 

LADT  KOCHFORO. 

T  is  here. 

AlfOKXX). 

Good!  good!— 

LADr  ROCHTORD. 

Inexorable !— -mnst  I  show  no  mercy  f 
Most  crime  be  still  atoned  by  crime  f  Oh !  think, 
She  is  my  husband's  sister— his,  the  bridegroom 
Of  my  find  yoath 

ANGELO. 

To  whom  thou  art  so  tme 
And  faithfal! 

LADY  ROCHFORD. 

Ha!  what  need  of  words  to  thee. 
That  readst  the  inmost  depths  of  this  dark  heart 
More  deariy  than  myself— I  hate  that  husband. 
For  that  I  *ve  injured  him  so  deeply ;  hate 
Her  virtue  that  reproaches  mine  own  shame : 
But  yet  to  slander  her  pure  fiune 

ANGELO. 

Tousaid 
En  Arhile  you  doubted  her  yourself. 

LADT  ROCHFORDh 

The  sinful 
Have  a  base  interest  to  drag  down  the  holy 
To  their  own  level    Set  me  some  strange  penance, 
To  grind  the  flesh,  and  wring  the  heart's-blood  fbrth ; 
Oh!  any  thing  but  this  base  wicked  service ! 

ANORLO. 

Thou  wilt  do  all  but  what  the  Church  commands. 
What  is  it  for  a  life  like  thine— a  life 
That  doth  confess,  bewail,  forswear  its  sins, 
But  with  new  zest  t*  indulge— that  comest  so  oft 
With  the  foul  tale,  that  I  do  fear  to  breathe 
The  tainted  air  of  my  confessional  f 
For  such  a  life  is  not  that  place  ordain*d 
Where  air  is  fire,  life  pam,  and  language  howling  f 

LADT  ROCUrOROl 

Oh!  horror! 

ANGELO. 

Look  that  thou  perform  our  Indding 
To  the  strict  letter,  the  eztremest  point, 
Wary  and  secret,  as  becomes  a  servant 
Would  merit  gmce  and  fovour. 

LADT  ROCarORD. 

I  'm  no  servant^ 
A  slave— « lash'd,  a  crouching,  algect  slavey 
In  the  iron  bondage  of  my  nns ! 

ANOELO. 

Ungrateffal! 
When  I  might  huri  thee,  black  with  maledietian. 
Where  all  thy  direst  visions  of  remone. 
The  iBckinfT  moments  of  remembered  crime, 
29  2S 


The  fangs  of  Conscience  tearing  at  thy  heart. 
Thy  tossing,  feverish,  spectre-staring  midnightii 
Would  seem  reipAssion,  peace,  delight  to  yean 
Interminable 

LADT  ROCHFORD. 

Oh!  myaoul!  my  soul! 

ANGELO. 

And  I  have  taught  thee  how  to  merit  &vour 
From  those  to  whom  the  eternal  keys  are  given  - 
Tinged  your  black  desperation  with  the  hue 

Of  hope Away !  back  to  thy  duty — ^watch ! 

And  those  who  weigh  in  the  everlasting  scales 
Service  against  rebellion,  and  obedience 
Against  transgression,  may  at  length  strike  down 
The  balance,  and  pronounce  thee  what  thou  doresl 

not — 
Thou  dost  not— hope  may  be  thy  lot— A  way ! 


TheXSarden,  aa  before, 
Mark  Smkaton  Magdalene  Smxaton. 


My  brother! 


magdat^ene. 


MARK. 


Oh !  her  voice — ^it  will  not 
It  sounds  within  my  ears,  within  my  heart 
And  thou,  my  harp  once  loved,  but  now  a  treasure 
Which  kingdoms  will  not  buy ;  of  her  sweet  tones 
Thou 'It  keep  the  perfume,  as  the  Arabian  air 
The  smell  of  spices. 

MAGDALENE. 

Mark,  thou  'rt  strangely  moved 
Speak  to  me — ^keep  from  her  no  jealous  secret. 
From  her  who  loves  thee  with  so  whole  a  heart: 
Nor  thy  unkindness,  were 't  in  thy  sof\  nature— 
Nor  sorrows,  they  would  but  endear  thee  mor^« 
Nor  even  thy  sins,  if  that  way  I  could  fear  thee — 
Could  e'er  estrange 

MARK. 

The  Queen !  the  Queen!  ray  siittr 
She  sent  for  me— she  made  me  sit  before  her. 
As  my  hand  trembled  on  my  lute,  she  smiled 
With  gracious  playfulness    oh !  what  a  store 
Of  predooB  memories  I  've  treasured  up— 
Look,  motion,  word,  like  relics  have  I  shrined  them 
In  the  heart's  sanctuary,  where  all  my  thoughts 
Shall  come  in  daily  pilgrimage  devout 
Till  I  am  dust  and  clay.    I  miserable, 
With  such  a  refuge !  sinful,  with  the  power 
Of  her  controlling  holiness  about  me ! 

MAODALSNB. 

Oh !  brother,  brother,  my  misgiving  heut 
Recoils,  it  knows  not  why,  from  words  thai  Mnmd 
Like  dangerous  profiination :  I  have  forsworn 
All  love  but  that  of  holiest  cloister'd  maida 
Before  the  bleeding  crucifix;  but  yet 
I  feel  that  there  is  sin  m  thy  wild  language^ 
Sin,  no  less  deep  in  thought  because  in  dead 
Impoarible.— Lo!  Father  Angekx 


MARK. 

Thit  awftil  man  agBin ! — muat  we  ne'er  meet 
But  hii  appalling  look,  inscnitaUe  ^ 
Yet  fcrutiniBog  ail,  muat  cite  to  jadgment 
Each  paving  thought,  each  word,  each  wiah 

MAODAUEHfr 

Mark,  Mark. 
Do  any  but  the  guilty  dread  the  prosence 
Of  holiest  men  f  He  comes  to  Tint  here 
The  mother  of  my  youth,  whoie  outcast  age 
Hath  none  but  me.  of  all  our  scattered  convent, 
To  smooth  her  dying  pillow,  watch  her  wants ; 
And  none  but  Father  Angelo  t'  attend  her. 
So  constantly  as  though  no  soul  but  hers 
Needed  his  zealous  function. 

AifoiLO.    7^  a6oes. 

ANQELO. 

So,  ftir  youth. 
Our  piopheciea  fall  true — ^thou  'rt  i*  the  sunshine. 
Last  eve,  I  ask  not,  if  the  dangerons  song 
Beseem'd  a  son  of  Holy  Chorch^-that  tin 
Be  theirs,  not  thine. 

MARK. 

How  knew  he  this  f 

ANOSLO. 

Had  those 
That  take  in  charge  th' eternal  souls  of  men 
No  ways  of  knowledge  to  the  vulgar  eye 
Inscrutable,  our  task  were  ill  fulfill'd. 
So  tell  me,  youth,  and  look  that  thou  speak  truth. 
Truth  to  the  word,  the  letter,  even  the  tone — 
Fell  no  peculiar  private  passages. 
Nor  word,  nor  sign,  nay,  nor  familiar  motion. 
Emphatic  tone,  nor  more  expressive  pause. 
Between  thyself  and  the  Queen's  Grace  7 


Good  Sir, 


Tliink  on  my  baseness  and  her 

ANQKLa 

So  young 
And  so  dishooest !  Boy,  look  to  "t !  Thy  soul. 
Thy  sonl  that  lives  in  Miss  or  dies  for  ever, 
Is  on  the  haaard  (hut  I  speak  m  love, 
And  not  in  angei)  spake  she  not  more  gently  f 
Glanced  not  her  eye  mors  kindly  than  't  was  wont  t 
Dmnk  not  her  ears  thy  songs  with  longer  raptura  f 
Awes  not  her  presence  less,  and  charms  the  more?-- 
Boy,  boy,  take  heed— be  wam'd,  be  wise. 


Sir,Siiv 
Is*t  poasible,  m  human  nature!  where. 

In  History  or  Legend,  wild  and  marvelloua, 
Is 't  written,  that  a  Queen— a  Qneen  like  bei^* 
The  Queen  of  Queens  in  beauty  and  in  fnodneai. 
Stoop'd  to  conuder  oae  like  met 

ANOSLO. 

ThislUb 
Hath  strsnge  vicissitudes.    This  Qneen,  this  partner 
Of  England's  throne,  I  can  leroenber  weli 
The  Duchess  of  Aiencon  ooee  eateen'd 


Of  note  scarce  higher  in  her  royvl  court 

Than  thou  in  England's— so,  once  more  beware. 

There  is  no  price  man's  enemy  will  not  pay 

For  one  immortal  soul.    Now,  the  good  Abbess — 

Daughter,  advance — how  fares  it  with  your  charge! 

MAGDALENE. 

Sir,  longing  for  your  presence,  as  the  blind 

For  light :  your  holy  words  breathe  deeper  calmness 

O'er  all  her  frame,  than  medicine's  of»ate  drugs; 

Her  only  fear  of  deeth  is  lest  she  want 

Your  parting  benediction. 

ANGELO. 

In— I  'U  fbUow. 


Will  he  not  warn  me  not  to  wing  the  air. 
Lest  I  should  fly  too  near  the  parching  Sun,* 
And  ahrivel  into  dust  f— To  doubt  his  wisdom 
Were  to  impeach  man's  general  estimate ; 
T*  airaign  his  charity  would  give  the  lie 
To  a  whole  life  of  painful  sanctity. 
And  slur  th'  anointed  Priesthood  with  contempt 
Yet  hei^— of  her  to  speak,  to  think,  t'  imagine 
Less  than  the  purest,  chastest,  holiest,  beat — 
An  Angel,  but  without  an  Angel's  wings. 
Lest,  weary  of  this  tainting  worid,  she  fly 
Untimely  to  her  native  skies ;  and  I, 

A  poor,  unknown,  a  homeless,  friendless  boy 

The  more  I  think  the  wilder  grow  my  thoughts, 
And  every  thought  is  stamp'd  with  her  bright  image; 
She  is  my  world  of  fantasy,  each  sound 
Is  as  her  voice,  each  gleam  of  light  her  look. 
And  midnight  hath  no  viskm  but  of  her. 


Queen  and  lAdug, 

Sir  Henrt  Norrets,  Sir  Francis  Wevtov,  Sit 
William  Brereton,  Marx  Smbatom. 


Your  M^esty  will  grace  the  tilt  tcxlay  f 

auEEN. 

The  King  so  wills  it:  mine  obedience  rather 
Than  mine  own  humour  sways  my  choice. 


Ibad  dared 
To  hope  that  he,  your  Grace  baa  deign'd  to  name 
Your  Knight,  being  Champion  of  the  ring,  yeoi 

Highness 
Had  given  him  victory  by  your  presence. 

QUEEN* 

Nonejr^ 
Trust  me,  I  wish  thee  all  that  pnod  MicceaB 
Thy  valour  and  thy  troth  deserve. 

N0RRET8. 

That  wish 
Is  triumph    and  ray  vaunting  advenaries 
Are  strewn  aheady  at  ny  fbet 
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QUEBf. 

Sir  Heniy, 
Such  langnage  bra«thei  of  the  blithe  air  of  France ; 
It  bringt  beck  recollectioai  of  my  yooth, 
Wheo  all  my  life  was  like  a  joeand  dream, 
Or  air  of  gayeat  muaic : — but,  time 
So  Gentlemen,  in  the  old  Knightly  phi 
Go  bear  yoo  bravely  for  your  MistreM*  aake. 

WBBTON, 

Our  MistreH  thm  commanding,  what  true  Knight 
Canfiiilor  ftlterf 

QURN. 

Courteous  words,  Sir  Francis ; 
But  T  mistake  me  or  that  name  calls  up 
Another--«nd,  in  troth,  a  fairer  lady. 

WXSTOlf. 

Not-«i  I  live. 


QUKBf. 

Take  heed !  false  oath,  false  Knight: 
Eooogh  of  this— 

NORRETS. 

We  kiss  your  Highness'  hands, 
And  with  this  talisman  of  strength  set  forth. 

dUEEN. 

HeaTen  prosper  yoa  f 

[Mark  Smeaton  knedt  aUo. 
How  now  7  thou  'rt  over-bold : 
llKm  dost  forget  thy  rank  and  station,  youth; 
Thoa  'rt  not,  I  deem,  of  gentle  blood. 


A  k)ok  snflieea  me. 


No,  IKS 


QUEXIt. 

Truth,  wUe  Sin, 
Four  gallantly  *b  infectious ;  this  poor  yoDth 
Most  needs  admire  and  imitate  your  courtesies  t 
Take  heed  that  thoa  oflend  no  more— be  modest. 
As  thou  wert  wont  And  now  to  horse.  Sir  Knights— 
Go  forward,  and  Heaven  speed  the  brave  and  noble ! 

So  now  to  Greenwich,  to  look  gay  and  light 
As  this  May  momtng,  with  a  heart  as  heavy 
As  doll  November;  to  be  thought  the  happiest. 
Be  the  most  vnetehed  of  all  womankind. 

[Exeunt 

Near  WhitdkiU. 
Gakdinba  and  Anoblo. 

AlfOSLO. 

My  Laid  of  Windiesler— thoa  'at  seen  the  Kiogf 

GARDINER. 

I  've  seen  a  mging  roadman  kx»e ;  he  came 
From  Greenwich  at  full  speed ;  their  horaea  aeem'd 
Like  those  who  ride  lor  life  from  a  lost  battle : 
What  hath  beftllenf 

AlfQELO. 

The  game  is  won  ere  play'd ! 
Tt  firas  beyond  onr  hopes,  the  sulphurous  train 
Flamee  np.  they're  huri'd  aloft,  but  not  to  Heaven. 
Wake,  Mell  f  and  lift  thy  gales ;  and  ye,  that  tenant 


The  deepeat,  darkest,  most  infuriate  pit, 
Th'  abyss  of  all  abysses,  blackest  blackness. 
Where  that  most  damning  sin,  the  damning  othei^ 
With  direst,  most  remorseless  expiation, 
Howls  out  its  drear  eternity,  arouse 
The  myriad  voioea  of  your  wailing ;  krad 
As  when  the  fleahly  Luther,  or  the  chief 
Of  hia  eufsed  craw  have  one  by  one  gone  down 
To  tread  your  furnace  cbamben ! — Rise !  prepare 
The  throne  of  fire,  the  crown  of  eating  flames! 
She  comes — the  Queen,  the  filial  Queen,  whos6  beaoly 
Hath  been  to  England  worse,' more  full  of  peril. 
Than  Helen's  was  to  Troy,  hath  seal'd  for  death. 
For  death  eternal,  irremediable. 
Whole  generatkms  of  her  godless  sona. 
And  made  her  stately  church  a  hea^  of  ruin* 

OARDINER. 

I  am  no  heretio :  why  keep  me  thus 
Upon  the  rack? 

ANOELO. 

When  slightest  accidents 
Lead  to  eflects  that  change  the  doom  of  nations. 
Dost  thou  not  reed  the  visible  hand  of  Heaven  f 


WhoquettioiiBitf 


OAHmNER. 


ANQSLO. 


Why  then  behold— adore  it! 
My  Lord,  we  're  wise  and  politic,  but  yet 
A  foolish  kerchief  falling  to  the  ground 
Shall  more  advance  our  high  and  righteous  cause 
Than  months  of  subtlest  craft 

aARDIMER. 

Explain. 
augelo. 

I  stood 
Within  the  tilt-]rard,  not  to  take  delight 
Carnal,  nnpriestly,  in  the  worldly  pageant : 
Though,  Heaven  forgive  me!  when  the  trumpets  blew. 
And  the  lists  fell,  and  Knights  as  bnve,  and  full 
Of  valour  as  their  steeds  of  fire,  wheel'd  forth, 
And  moved  in  troops  or  single,  orderly 
As  youths  and  maidens  in  a  village  dance, 
Or  shot,  like  swooping  hawks,  in  stnight  career; 
Hie  old  Carafik  rose  within  my  breast- 
Struggled  my  soul  with  haughty  recoUectians 
Of  when  I  rode  through  the  outpour'd  streets  of  Rome^ 
Enamouring  all  the  youth  (^  Italy 
With  envy  of  my  noble  horMmanshipi 
But  I  rebuked  myself^  and  thought  how  Heaven 
Had  taught  me  loftier  mastery,  to  rein 
And  curb  with  salutary  governance 
Th'  unmanaged  souls  of  men.    But  to  onr  purpose ; 
Even  at  the  inatant,  when  all  spean  were  levell'd. 
And  rapid  as  the  arblast  bolt,  the  Knights 
Spurr'd  one  by  one  to  the  ring,  when  breathless  leant 
liie  Ladies  from  their  galleries — from  the  Queen's 
A  handkerchief  was  seen  to  fall ;  but  while 
FkMting  it  dallied  on  the  air,  a  Knight, 
Sir  Henry  Norreys,  as  1  learnt,  stoop'd  down. 
Caught,  wreaih'd  it  in  his  plume,  regain'd  his  spear. 
And  smote  right  home  the  quivering  ring :  th*  acclaim 
Bunt  forth  tike  roaring  waters,  but  the  Kini^ 
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Sprang  up,  and  caU'd  to  hone,  while  tumolt  wiM 
Broke  up  the  mur*d  and  frighted  oeiemony. 

GAaDINXE. 

Something  of  tbia  I  augur'd :  aa  the  King 
Swept  furioua  by,  he  beckon'd  me;  yet  aeem'd 
Too  busied  with  hia  wrathful  tbooghta  to  heed 
Whom  thus  he  aummon'd ;  and  I  heard  him  mutter 
**  The  aaucy  groom !"  and  terma,  which  to  repeat 
Were  not  o*erfitting  prieatly  lipa,  but  coupled 
With  the  Queen*!  name  moat  strangely.   Seeing  thia, 
I  thought  it  in  mine  office  to  administer 
GraTo  ghostly  admonition,  mingled  well 
With  certain  homily  and  pulpit  phraaea 
Of  man's  ingratitude,  and  gracioos  Kings 
Whose  bounties  are  abused ;  the  general  looseness 
Of  the  age.  The  more  I  spake,  the  more  he  madden'd, 
As  though  my  words  were  oil  on  fire. 

ANGELO. 

Twaa  well. 
But  must  be  better:  I  have  further  tidings. 
I  pBss*d  the  Tower,  and  saw  Sir  William  Kingston, 
Summon*d  'twas  said,  with  special  haste,  come  Ibrth 
Among  his  archers 

OARDINEI. 

Ha !  there  'a  more  in  thia. 

ANOELO. 

Prolate,  there  shall  be—where 's  the  King  7 

OARDINXE. 

I  left  him 
Near  the  apartment  of  Jane  Seymour. 

ANQZLO. 

Good! 
The  field  of  battle  where  we  have  them  all 
At  vantage.— Lead  me  to  hiuL 

OARDINU. 

Theef 

ANOELO. 

What !  jealous  still  7    Then  go  thyself-— be  speedy. 
Thou  lovest  the  King,  my  Lord  of  Winchester: 
Suits  it  thy  reverence,  then,  and  holy  station. 
Nearest  his  heart,  and  in  his  doaet  counsels, 
That  he  retain  a  wanton  in  his  boaom. 
When  there  is  one  hath  damning  evidence 
At  perU  of  his  life  f 

aAEDINSS. 

Where?  who? 

AMGELO. 

The  Man 

Am  L Thou  seest,  my  Lord,  thine  all  the  gtoiy, 

The  gratitude  ibr  this  great  service — mine 

The  peril    Strike,  strike  now,  strike  home,  my  Lord. 

OAEDINEE. 

I  see  it:  as  we  paas,  thou  shalt  unfold 

All  that  remains  behind ;  and,  trust  me,  Bnlhar, 

Thou  shalt  have  thy  re^vard. 

ANGELO. 

I  shall— hi  Heaven. 


WhUdialL 
atJEXif. 
What  can  it  mean  ?  Each  face  as  I  paas*d  by 
Was  gathering  blackness ;  and  a  ailent  pity 


Sate  upon  brows  that  tom*d  aside  to  avoid  me. 

The  menials  are  infected :  not  a  groom. 

As  I  descended  fhxn  my  litter,  lent 

Hia  hand  to  aid  me ;  and  my  ante-rooma 

Are  mute  and  empty,  even  as  though  the  plague 

Had  tainted  all  the  air.    Well,  what  of  thia  ? 

Oh,  God  of  Grace !  thou  'rt  bounteoua  still!  Fall  off 

The  cumbrous  tnj^ngs  and  appendagea 

Of  mine  uneasy  state,  thou  leavest  me  yet 

One  far  loo  old  and  one  too  young  to  change: 

My  child,  my  Mother,  and  my  Innocence, 

Shall  make  me  up  a  blest  society. 

An  Empress  girt  about  with  handmaid-queena 

Might  envy. — At  her  charge  I  lefl  my  Mother, 

Her  charge,  whose  joy  renews  heryouth,  and  makes  hw 

Like  some  fond  nurse  o'er  her  first-born 

LaDT  WlLTBBlRE. 
LADY  WILTBHXBE. 

Come,  come. 
She  sleepa— thyself)  dear  Anne,  not  half  ao  lovely: 
Come  sit  by  her,  and  gaze  on  her,  for  hours. 
For  days :  a  violet  on  a  bed  of  snow, 
A  pearl  in  ivory  set,  the  brightest  star 
Where  all  are  bright  in  the  soft  milky  way — 
There  *8  no  similitude  she  doth  not  shame. 
Her  forehead  arch'd  by  Heaven  to  fit  a  crown! 
I  've  almost  wish'd  thou  ne*er  shouldst  bear  a  boy. 
Dear  Anne,  to  bar  her  from  the  throne  she  'a  bom  to 

dUEEir. 
Mother,  I  follow  thee. 

The  above.    Kingston  and  Guarow 

QUEEN. 

Ha !  in  my  chamber 
Arm*d  men!  Sir  William  Kingston,  thoo'it  o'ertnU 
To  preai  unbidden  on  our  privacy. 

KINGSTON. 

By  the  King's  special  mandate,  I  attach 
Your  Highness. 

dUEEN. 

Stay,  Sir,  as  you  hope  fix*  mercy. 
My  mother!  she  is  old  and  fond— her  heart 
Will  break.  Dear  mother— back — gpback — IheKisf 
Willing  to  do  your  daughter  honour,  aends 
Good  Kingston  and  his  guard.    God  pardon  me ! 
The  first  untruth  that  e'er  defiled  my  lipa. 
Now,  Sir,  your  message:  the  King's  Grace,  I  heard. 
In  his  displeasure  for  some  weighty  cauae. 
Commands  his  Queen  to  prison ;  I  obey.  Sir. 

KINGSTON. 

Tour  Majesty  must  hold  yourself  in  readineaa 
T  embark  on  the  instant  for  the  Tower. 

atTEBN. 

The  Tower! 
Oh,  mother!  mother!  that  the  time  should  come 
When  I  should  wish  thee  in  thy  quiet  grave. 
My  child— that  I  should  wish  thee  yet  unborn  ^— 
ShaU  I  find  justice,  Sir?(3) 

KiNGrroN. 

The  meaneet  aol^eet         | 
In  all  the  realm  would  not  impeach  the  equity 
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Of  the  King's  Onee  with  inch  •  danferoaf  doabL 
Your  HighneM! 

QUKBN« 

Start  ye  that  to  see  me  laugh  f 
There*!  kaghter  that  ii  griers  moet  bitter  language. 
Laughter  that  hath  no  mirth— and  auch  is  mine. 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  I  tell  thee  this: 
I 've  done.  Sir,  in  my  days,  some  good,  through  Christ; 
If  they  misjudge  my  cause,  yea,  but  a  jot, 
The  fiery  indignation  from  above 
Shall  blast  the  bosom  of  this  land,  the  skies 
Shall  be  as  brasSr  nor  rain  nor  drop  of  dew 
Shall  moisten  the  adust  and  gaping  earth. 

KINGSTON. 

I  would  beseech  your  Highness  to  compose 
Your  too  distemper'd  mind. 

dlTKSIf. 

Where  are  the  Bishops, 
The  holy  Bishops  7  They  will  plead  my  cause. 
And  make  my  enemies  kneel  at  my  IbolstooL 
I  needs  must  laugh.  Sir,  but  I  Ml  weep  anon. 
Weep  floods,  weep  life-blood,  weep  till  every  heart 
Shall  ache  and  bunt  to  see  me.    Now  I  '11  kneel — 
Behold  me  kneel' — and  imprecate  Heaven's  vengeance 
If  I  'm  not  guiltless.    Come — away — away — 
Is  your  baige  ready  ?  Sooner  to  my  judgment, 
Sooner  to  my  deliverance. — So,  back 
IV>  those  I  dare  not  name,  I  dare  not  think  of. 


7%e  Garden  ob  before. 
Anoelo,  Mark  Smkaton. 

ANOELO. 

Good  youth,  I  know  not  if  it  grieve  me  more, 
Thy  fkir  preferment  thus  is  nipp'd  i'  the  bod. 
Or  give  me  joy  that  thou  hast  'scaped  the 
That  might  have  limed  thy  soul. 

MARK. 

Is  it  then  true,  Sirf 
Is  *t  possible  t  Thoo  art  all  truth,  thou  wilt  not 
Tbrture  my  heart  with  such  a  hideous  falsehood. 
There  was  a  rude  tall  feltow  with  a  halberd, 
Who  spake  of  it,  and  with  his  villanous  jests 
And  fiendish  laughter  tainted  the  Queen's  name, 
Her  snowy,  spotless,  air>embalming  name ! 
I  told  him  to  his  teeth  he  lied ;  and  if 
His  scoffing  fellows  had  not  trt)op'd  around  him, 
I  'd  struck  him  lo  the  earth. 

ANGKLO. 

Rash  boy,  beware ! 
This  sounds  like  treason. 

MARK. 

If  the  King  himself 
Set  such  example  to  high  heaven,  cast  off 
Its  richest  bounties  with  such  insolent  scom. 
What  wonder  if  ingratitude  become 
The  ftshion  of  this  court,  and  the  most  (avour*d 
Change  to  the  blackest  traitoni 

A.NGKLO. 

Mark,  'tis  true 
The  Queen  is  order*d  prisoner  to  the  Tower — 
29* 


Most  true ;  yet  know'st  thou  not  the  worst :  the  King 
Has  changed  to  such  a  deadly  hate  against  her, 
That  she  must  die 

MARK. 

Die !  die  ? — No,  Sir,  no  soul 
Will  load  itself  viith  such  a  deep  damnation : 
Earth  would  break  out  in  execration.  Heaven 
With  unexampled  thunders  interdict 
The  horrible  sentence! 

ANGELO. 

Youth,  I  *ll  trust  thee  farther. 
Come  hither,  close — ^thy  love  to  thy  lost  mistress 
Warrants  my  somewhat  dangerous  confidence : 
She  stands  between  the  King  and  a  new  los^— 
He  must  be  widow'd,  e'er  his  guilty  heart 
Glut  its  foul  appetite. 

MARK. 

Oh !  reverend  Father, 
Does  not  thy  flesh  grow  cold,  thy  holy  heart 
Sicken  still  more  and  more  at  this  bad  world  f 
For  me,  for  me,  she  will  so  hallow  death — 
She  will  so  darken  and  make  void  this  earth 
At  her  departure — I  and  all  true  servants 
Will  seek  out  our  untimely  graves,  to  attend, 
Adore  her,  in  a  better  world  t  at  least. 
Not  live  in  this,  when  sunless  of  her  presence. 

ANGSLO. 

Now,  as  a  heretic  I  love  her  not. 
But  yet  my  charity  would  not  she  were  cast. 
Where  she  must  perish  body  and  soul  in  hell ; 
I  'd  have  her  live — live  on,  in  shame  and  sorrow ; 
For  sorrow  is  the  mother  of  true  penitence. 

MARK. 

Is  there  no  ^"ay  to  save  her  7 

ANGELO. 

None. 

MARK. 

Then,  farewell 
All  hope,  all  joy  in  this  world's  wilderness, 
A  barren  waste  of  sand,  the  fountain  dried 
That  was  its  life  and  gladness. — 

ANGELO. 

None,  but  that 
At  which  our  nature  shudders,  which  would  damn 
The  name  to  blackest  branded  infamy. 
Would  peril  the  eternal  soul,  would  give 
The  fiends  such  awful  vantage,  by  a  crime, 
A  wilful  crime,  so  like  th'  accursed  Judas, 
That  good  men  would  not  stay  to  seek  the  cause. 
But  heap  the  head  with  merciless  execration. 
Where  shall  we  find,  in  these  degenerate  days, 
Devotion  more  than  Roman  ? — Who  will  risk 
His  fame,  his  soul,  to  save  a  woman's  life. 
And  give  a  heretic  time  to  pluck  the  brand 
Of  her  lost  soul  out  of  hell  fire  f 

MARK. 

Good  Father, 
Wrap  not  thy  speech  in  darkness. 

ANGELO 

If  the  King, 
On  some  just  plea  (and  these  new  Gospellers 
Do  admit  none  but  foul  adultery) 
Were  but  divorced — how  long,  how  honourab.y 


Ijved  the  Imperial  Catherine! — which  were  beat— 
Her  ipotleai  name  be  tainted,  or  her  body 
Writhe  on  a  acaflbld,  and  her  wul  in  flameaf 

MARK. 

Horrible!  horrible! — to  live  with  name 
Spotted  with  shame,  or  die  for  aye ! 

ANGSLO. 

E'en  so — 
To  bear  a  branded  life,  nor  maid,  nor  widow. 
Nor  wife ;  for  who  would  wed  a  tainted  outcast? 
She  were  beneath  the  lowest  groom. 

MARK. 

True,  true. 
On,  I  beseech  you,  Sir. 

ANGELO. 

Do  we  not  force 
The  deadliest  poison  down  thb  best-loved  lips, 
Tf,  by  its  wholesome  intervention,  life 
Be  prisoned  in  the  mortal  frame  T  We  hate 
At  first  the  stem  physician,  but  ere  while 
The  wiser  heart  o*erflows  with  grateful  love. 

MARK. 

Good  reverend  Sir,  tell  me  at  once— directly. 
With  no  prudential  riddling  in  thy  phrase. 
What  must  he  do  would  save  the  Queen? 

ANGELO. 

Avouch, 
And  with  a  solemn  oath,  in  the  fiice  of  Heaven, 
That  they  have  done  together  that  foul  sin        ' 
That  taints  the  lips  to  speak,  the  heart  to  think  on. 

MARK. 

Oh !  bnt  *t  must  be  a  nobler  perjury. 
Who  would  believe  th'  impossible  fiilsity 
Averr'd  by  baser  lips  ? 

ANGELO. 

Those  that  would  fiun 
Believe,  are  ne*er  o'er*nice  or  scrupulous. 

MARK. 

Too  much  at  once,  with  falsehood  to  blaspheme 
Such  goodness,  on  this  side  of  Heaven  unknown, 
And  be  a  base  and  perjured  wretch ! 

ANOELO. 

The  Church, 
On  meet  occasions — and  what  cause  more  noble 
Than  possible  redemption  of  a  soul 
Like  hers,  sold  captive  to  the  heretic  crew  ? — 
Hath  power  to  absolve  the  guilt  of  falsest  oatha. 

MARK. 

DcMtsay  80? 

ANGELO. 

Oh !  that  soft  luxurious  neck 
Bare  on  the  cold  dark  block  to  lie,  the  axe 
Come  gleaming  down  with  horrid  expedition— 

MARK. 

lUldo't 

ANGELO. 

Thou !  soft  and  timoroua  boy ! 

MARK. 

rildo't, 
If  fiends  stand  plucking  at  my  soul,  and  Hell 
Yawn  at  my  feet!  Thou,  Father,  thou  wilt 
My  soul  in  adamantine  resolution. 
I  '11  save  her.  if  I  die,  on  earth — Sx  ever! 


Do  with  me  as  thou  wilt^I  'U  speak.  I  'II  awear, 
I  '11  pull  down  good  men's  imprecations,  Heaven'a 
No,  Heaven  will  pardon  if  I  save  the  heavenly! 
Upon  my  head  rain  curses,  contumelies. 
She  will  erewhile  be  taught  to  bless  me ;  ways 
Will  sure  be  fi)und  to  teach  her  why  I  've  dared 
Thus  'gainst  my  nature,  bold  and  false — she  *li  know  it, 
She  '11  know  it  all— my  pains,  my  bopea,  my  truth !— 


/ 


Anns  Bolbyn  landing  at  tkt  Tenor. 
SiK  WxLUAM  KiNGBTOii,  Quordi, 

QDKEN. 

Here— here,  then,  all  is  o'er !— Oh !  awful  walli^ 
Oh!  sullen  towers,  relentless  gates,  that  open 
like  those  of  Hell,  but  to  receive  the  doom'd, 
llie  despeiBte— Oh!  ye  black  and  mavy  barrieii, 
Bat  broken  by  yon  barr'd  and  narrow  loop-holes. 
How  do  ye  coop  from  this  God's  sunshine  world 
Of  freedom  and  delight,  your  world  of  woe. 
Your  midnight  world,  where  all  that  live,  live  on 
In  hourly  agony  of  death!  Vast  dungeon. 
Populous  as  vast,  of  your  devoted  tenants ! 
Long  ere  our  bark  had  touch'd  the  fttal  strand, 
I  felt  your  ommous  shadows  darken  o'er  ml. 
And  close  me  round ;  your  thick  and  clamniy  air. 
As  though  't  were  loaded  with  dire  imprecatioas, 
Wailinga  of  dying  and  of  tortured  men. 
Tainted  a&r  the  wholesome  atmosphere. 

KINGSTON  (to  the  Ovard). 
Advance  your  halberds. 

QUEEN. 

Oh !  Sir,  panae— one  look. 
One  last  long  look,  to  satiate  all  my  eensea. 
Oh !  thou  blue  cloudless  canopy,  just  tinged 
With  the  frint  amber  of  the  setting  sun. 
Where  one  by  one  steal  forth  the  modest  stan 
To  diadem  the  sky : — thou  noble  river. 
Whose  quiet  ebb,  not  like  my  fi>rtune,  sinka 
With  gentle  downfall,  and  around  the  keela 
Of  those  thy  myriad  barks  makest  paaaing  miuie:— 
Oh !  thou  great  silent  city,  with  thy  apirea 
And  palaces,  where  I  was  race  the  greatest. 
The  happiest— I,  whose  presence  made  a  tumult 
In  all  your  wondering  streets  and  jocund  martB>- 
But  most  of  all,  thou  cool  and  twilight  air. 
That  art  a  rapture  to  the  breath!  The  slave. 
The  beggar,  the  roost  base  down-trodden  outcast. 
The  plague^truck  livid  wretch,  there  *a  none  so  vile 
So  abject,  in  your  streets,  that  swarm  with  life— 
They  may  inhale  the  liquid  joy  Heaven  breathes— 
They  may  behold  the  rosy  evening  aky— 
They  may  go  reat  their  free  limbs  where  they  willi 
But  I — but  I,  to  whom  this  summer  world 
Was  all  bright  sunshine ;  I,  whose  time  was  noted 

But  by  succession  of  delights Oh !  Kingston, 

Thou  dost  remember,  thou  wert  then  Lieutenant, 
'T  iijiow — how  many  years  f — my  memory  wanden 
Since  I  set  forth  from  yon  dark  low-brow*d  porch, 
A  bride — a  monarch's  bride — King  Henry *a  bride? 
Oh !  the  glad  pomp,  that  bura'd  upon  the  wateia— 
Oh!  the  rich  streams  of  muaic  that  kept  time 
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With  oan  as  muaical — ^the  ptople'a  shoati, 

That  oall'd  HMven*t  blMnnga  on  my  head,  in  nanda 

That  might  have  drown'd  the  thunden ^I  've  more 

need 
Of  bleaaiog  now,  and  not  a  Toice  woold  ny  it 

XINOSTOlf. 

Yoor  Grace,  no  doabt,  will  long  aorviTe  thit  trial. 

QUEKN. 

Sir,  Sir.  it  ia  too  late  lo  flatter  me : 

Time  was  I  truated  each  fond  poaribility. 

For  hope  aate  queen  of  all  my  golden  fbrtnnea ; 

But  now 

KING8T0N 

« 

Day  wean,  and  our  imperiom  mandate 
Brooka  no  delay— advance. 

dUUCN. 

Back,  back,  I  aay  !— 
I  will  not  enter!  Whither  will  ye  plunge  me 7 
Into  what  chamber,  but  the  aickly  air 
Smells  all  of  blood — the  black  and  cobweVd  walla 
Are  all  o'ertraced  by  dying  hand,  who've  noted 
In  the  damp  dewa  indelible  their  tale 
Of  torture — not  a  bed  nor  straw-laid  pallet 
But  bears  th*  impression  of  a  wretch  call'd  forth 
To  execution.    Will  ye  place  me  there. 
Where  those  poor  babea,  their  cnwk-back'd  uncle 

murder*d. 
Still  haunt  ? — Inhuman  hospitality ! 
Look  there!  look  there!  fear  mantles  o'er  my  aool 
As  with  a  prophet's  robe,  the  ghastly  walla 
Are  sentinel'd  with  mute  and  headless  spectres^ 
Whose  lank  and  grief^attenuated  fingers 
Point  to  their  gory  and  dissever'd  necks. 
The  least  and  lordly  noble,  some  like  princes : 
Through  the  dim  loop>holes  gleam  the  haggard  iacea 
Of  those,  whose  dark  unutterable  fate 
Lies  buried  in  your  dungeons'  depths;  some  wan 
With  famine,  some  with  writhing  featurea  fiz'd 
In  the  agony  of  torture. — Back !  I  say : 
They  becbcxi  me  across  the  fatal  threshold, 
Which  none  may  pass  and  live. 

KIlfaSTON. 

llie  deaths  of  traiton. 
If  such  have  died  vnthin  these  gloomy  tow«s. 
Should  not  appal  your  Grace  with  such  vain  terrors; 
The  chamber  is  prepared  where  slept  your  Highness 
When  last  within  the  Tower. 

dlTKZN. 

Oh!  'tis  too  good 
For  such  a  wretch — a  death-doom'd  wretch,  as  me. 
My  Lord,  my  Henry — he  that  call'd  me  forth 
Even  from  that  chamber,  with  a  voice  more  gentle 
Than  flutes  o'er  calmest  waters — will  not  wrong 
Th' eternal  Justice — ^the  great  law  of  Kings! 
Let  him  arraign  me — bribe  as  witnesses 
The  angels  that  behold  our  inmost  thoughts. 
Ho  'II  find  no  crime  but  loving  him  too  fondly ; 
And  let  him  visit  that  with  his  worst  vengeance. 
Come,  Sir,  your  weaned  patience  well  may  foil : 
On  to  that  chamber,  where  I  slept  so  sweetly. 
When  guiltier  far  than  now.  On— on,  good  Kingston. 

2T 


TfkiUML 
Kino  HENmr  and  AttenianU, 

KllfO. 

'Sdeath !  ye  'ra  all  traitors :  the  King's  bed  defiled. 

And  by  his  grooms,  and  ye  must  pause  and  parley 

For  proof  and  wimess !   Find  me  demonstration. 

Or  I  '11  be  law,  witness,  and  judge.    A  King 

Not  to  cast  ofiT  a  wanton  from  his  bed. 

But  must  be  trammel'd,  thwarted,  check'd,  control'd 

By  quirks  of  law,  old  formal  statutes,  rolls 

Of  parchment  scribled  o'er  with  musty  phrases! 

I  '11  let  you  know  our  will 's  this  kil^gdom's  law. 

Where's  Norreysf 

ATTKNDAIIT. 

He  awaiti  your  Highness'  pleasure. 

XJNOb 

Come  hither,  Norreys:  we  have  loved,  have  truated 

you — 
Could  you  find  out  no  nobler  way  than  this 
Of  being  a  traitor  f  could  your  daring  lost 
Stoop  to  no  humbler  paramour  than  our  Queen  ff 

NORBKTS: 

Your  paidon,Sire,but  save  your  Highness'  presence. 
Show  me  the  man  dare  taint  my  name  with  treason, 
I  'd  dash  my  gauntlet  in  his  face,  and  choke 
Th'  audacious  lie  within  his  venomous  throat 
And  more,  excepting  still  my  Liege's  penon, 
Whoe'er  hath  slander'd  the  Queen's  honour,  be  it 
With  me,  or  Knight  ftr  worthier  of  her  favour, 
I  do  defy  that  man  to  mortal  battle. 
Body  to  body,  as  a  Knight— 1 11  prove  him 
The  most  convicted,  recreant,  foulest  slanderer, 
Whoae  breath  e'er  soil'd  a  Lady's  spotless  name ! 

KINO. 

Thou  hast  done  us  service,  Norreys ;  for  that  reaaon. 

Though  we  impeach  our  honour  by  our  mercy. 

Confess,  if  treacherous  opportunity 

Or  her  too  easy  virtue  did  allure  thee, 

(For  in  the  heat  and  wild  distempenture 

Of  passion,  noblest  souls  forget  themselves). 

Be  bold,  be  dauntless,  but  be  true :  we  pledge 

The  honour  of  a  king,  to  give  thee  back 

Thy  forfeit  life ;  for  look  ye,  she  shall  die — 

She  and  her  minions ! — Stand  thou  forth  our  witness, 

Perchance,  beside  thy  life,  our  grace  may  find 

Some  meet  return. 

NOEKSTB. 

I  do  beseech  your  Highneas, 
What  act  of  mine  in  all  my  life  avouches 
The  slanderous  hope,  to  buy  or  life,  or  what 
I  value  more,  my  Sov'reign's  gracious  favour, 
I  'd  peijure  mine  own  soul,  accuse  the  blameless? 
My  Liege,  you  are  abused — foully  abused ! 
Some  devil  hath  beset  your  easy  ear. 
If  you  strike  off*  this  unofiTending  head, 
Yopr  Miyesty  will  lose  a  faithful  servant— 
That's  soon  replaced ;  but  for  the  Queen,  I  say. 
And  will  maintain  it  with  my  life,  the  best. 
The  chastest  Queen,  the  closest  nun  in  Europe, 
Is  MessaUna  to  a  Vestal 
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sura. 

Qfll 
Away  with  him  to  the  Tower.— What!  have  we 

itoop'd 
Thin  to  be  graeioae,  to  be  loom'd  and  rated, 
And  by  our  ilavetff 

T%e  above.    WiNCHKBrrnu 

KINO. 

Why  how  now,  Winchester? 
Another  Chnrchman  come  t'  impeach  hia  King, 
And  with  mock  charitable  incredulity 
Arraign  hia  justice  ?  I  'd  but  now  a  missiye 
From  Cranmer ;— 4e,  forsooth,  good  blamelses  iwn, 
Knowing  no  sin  himself,  believes  there 's  none 
In  others. — 'Sdeath !  I  Ul  hear  no  more  excuses ; 
The  fact  *s  as  clear,  or  shall  be,  as  yon  Sun. 
Thoa  think'st  her  guiltlses  f 


OARDINIR. 

Till  this  hour,  my  Liege, 
I  could  have  pledged  my  life,  sworn  strongest  oaths 
That  such  a  monstrous  sin — a  sin  that  darkens 
The  annals  of  mankind,  makes  us  suspect 
Some  moral  plague  broke  out  in  human  nature- 
Had  been  impossible.    Oh !  best  and  greatest, 
That  best  and  greatest  to  ungrateful  men 
Should  be  a  license  thus  to  wrong  the  bounties 
By  which  they  lived!— And  that  the  Queen— raised  up 
From  a  Knight's  daughter  to  the  throne  of  England— 
A  partner  of  King  Henry's  bed — the  strange, 
Th* unnatural  act  doth  give  itself  the  lie! 
It  doth  outargue  closest  demonstration. 
And  make  us  rather  deem  our  senses  traitors 
Than  trust  the  assurance  of  most  damning  proois. 

KING. 

Ha!  proofir 

GARDINXH. 

Would  there  were  none,  my  Liege,  who  bean 
Tidings  of  shame  to  an  abused  husband. 
That  husband  too  a  King,  a  glorious  King- 
Sire,  my  ungracious  presence  still  will  seem 
A  base  remembrancer  of  these  foul  deeds. 
Odious  as  they— 

KINO. 

Your  proofi,  good  Prelate,  proofs. 

OARDINER. 

Is  the  confession  of  the  guilty,  forced 
By  no  stem  tension  of  the  searching  rack. 
Nor  laceration  of  the  bleeding  flesh, 
But  free,  unbribed,  unsought 


KfNO. 


Ha!  which! 


OARDINSR. 

My  Dege, 
T  is  that  outdoes  all  record  of  old  crime. 
Makes  true  all  tales  of  fabulous  wantonness ; 
It  is  the  boy— lue  beardless  boy !— Oh !  lust. 
Blind  as  unbridied,  frantic  as  impure,  , 

That  no  discrimination  knows,  nor  choice 
Of  base  from  noble,  foul  from  fair— to  fall 
From  the  allow'd  embrace  of  such  a  king— 


KINO. 

Now,  by  St  Pkul !  thou  wear'st  our  patience.— Speak 
How  got  ye  this  r  look  ye  confirm  it. 

OAKDINKR. 

Sire, 
May 't  please  your  Highness,  that  a  holy  Friar, 
Albeit  I  know  your  Grace  for  wetghtieet  leaaooa 
Mistrusts  their  order,  hath  perpetual  access 
Unto  the  prisoner  Smeaton. 

KINO. 

Ha!  a  priest 
I'  the  plot— why  then  *t  is  ripe  and  pregnant.  Gardmer 
We  are  bound  to  thee.    My  Lord  of  Winchester, 
Look  thou  make  good  this  charge  against  our  Queen, 
Or,  by  St  Paul!  thou  shalt  have  cause  to  rue  it 
So,  back  to  Greenwich ;  we  *l\  go  hunt  the  deer! 
Blow  horns— yell  dogs— we  '11  have  a  gorgeous  day! 
The  sun  is  ui  the  Heavens,  and  our  high  heart 
Is  mounting  with  him.    Off— to  horse— to  horse. 


The  Tower. 

QI7EEN. 

"  Blessed  are  those  that  weep."— Oh !  truth  of  troths 

Not  underatood  till  felt— thou  grace  of  Heaven, 

Spirit  of  Christ,  thou  didst  not  all  fbnake  me. 

When  my  whole  life  was  like  a  banquet — served 

By  Pride  and  Luxury— dangerous  cup-beareim. 

Prayen^  all  unwonted  on  the  dainty  couch. 

Where  Queens  are  lapt  in  purple,  fiul'd  not  me; 

Mine  heart,  a  place  forbid  to  pain  or  sorrow. 

Thou  didst  incline  to  other's  grief:  I  read 

In  the  deep  lines  of  woe-wora  cheeks,  the  bias 

Of  resignation  to  the  Eternal  will ; 

And  felt,  admired,  adored  the  Christian  beauty 

Of  graces  that  I  had  no  scope  to  practise. 

But  now,  oh  Christ !  that  thou  vouchaaiest  me 

The  mercy  of  affliction— oh !  the  warmth 

Of  prayer  that  bums  upon  my  lips,  the  deep^ 

The  full  religion  that  o'erflows  my  heart 

My  cited  thoughts  stand  ready  at  my  call. 

And  undistracted  memory  ranges  o'er 

My  map  of  life — where  it  is  wildemeas 

Or  weed-o'eigrown,  pour  streams  of  penitence ; 

But  wl^re  the  sunshine  of  Heaven's  grace,  tboogfa 

cross'd 
By  hasty  clouds  of  earthly  passion,  gleams 
Upon  the  golden  harvest  of  good  deeds. 
It  glorifies  that  Sun  in  humblest  thankfulnesa. 
Thee,  therefore,  amiable  prison,  thee — 
Oh !  Solitude— dreadful  in  apprehension ; 
When  present,  to  the  friendless,  the  best  friend! 
Henceforth  will  l  esteem,  as  much  beyond 
The  pride  and  press  of  courts,  as  I  feel  nearer 
To  Heaven  within  you. 

QUEKN,  CrANHER. 

i 
QUIECN. 

Good  my  Lord  Archbishop,       | 
I  will  not  wrong  thee  by  the  idle  question 
Why  here  f  T  is  sorrow's  dwelling,  and  thou  art  ben 
But  in  obedience  to  thy  heart  and  function. 
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CRANMIK. 

f  oome  not,  Lidf ,  to  erect  anew 
The  much  miiuMd  ConfeKionAU  where  Sine 
Beat  hid  in  shameful  nlence,  or  wrung  forth ' 
In  voioeleH  anguiah,  to  Heaven's  midnight  ear, 
Are  acted  o'er  again  in  fouLjrecital : — 
But  oh,  if  thou  art  fidlen,  the  saintlieet  pupil 
In  our  young  school  of  Christian  graces,  tlwa 
That  to  the  living  fountain  of  the  Gospel 
earnest  duly,  to  drew  forth  the  eternal  waten, 
What  infamy  will  blacken  o'er  our  cause ! 
A  horror  of  deep  darkness  hath  oppress'd 
The  Church,  that  waits  in  awful  hope  th'  event 

QtJKEN. 

Cranmer,  behold  this  book,  my  sole  companion. 

Yet  whose  sweet  oonverw  makes  my  prison  day  ' 

So  short,  I  *m  fain  t'  encroach  upon  the  night 

Sir,  were  I  guilty  (and  in  truth  I  know 

My  crime  but  vaguely),  there 's  a  paaage  here 

Of  one  detected  in  such  nameless  sin. 

That  had  been  blotted  with  my  scalding  tears : 

'T  is  stainless,  and  in  truth  unread ;  nor  ask  I 

If  my  accusers  are  less  deep  in  sin. 

If  I  am  guilty,  let  who  will  cast  first 

The  avenging  stone,  and  heap  the  death  upon  me. 

ORANHKR. 

Heaven's  Grace  be  praised  I  but  oh!  the  obdurate  King. 

auKEN. 
There 's  death  in  thy  sad  looks;  speak,  I II  endure  it 
He  that  has  placed  this  cross  upon  my  shoulders 
Will  give  me  strength  to  bear  it    I  defy  not, 
With  boastfulnees  unfeminine,  the  shame, 
The  agony ;  nor  yet  ungrateful  speak 
As  weary  of  a  world  only  too  full 
Of  joyance.    Thou,  my  child,  wouldst  well  rebuke 
Thy  mother's  selfish  soul  if  she  could  leave  thee 
Without  a  rending  of  her  heart-strings :  thou 
Not  less,  my  mother !  most  of  all,  my  husband ! 
If  unreluctant  I  could  load  thy  soul 
With  the  foul  crime  of  my  judicial  murder ; 
Even  our  afflicted  Church  may  ill  sustain 
The  loss  of  my  unworthy  aid. 

CRAMHKR. 

Oh !  rate  not 
Thus  low  yuur  faithful  service :  farewell  now 
Vain  hope,  that  the  whole  land  should  hear  the  Word 
Of  God  go  forth  on  all  the  winds ;  no  more 
Fatigue  the  deaf  cold  Saint  with  fruitless  pray'r. 
Or  kiss  with  pilgrim  lips  the  unheeding  shrine : 
That  not  a  village,  not  a  silent  hamlet 
In  mountain  solitude,  or  glen,  of  traveller 
Untrod,  should  want  its  sabbath  bell  to  knoll 
To  purest  worship :  that  a  holy  priesthood. 
Chaste,  simple,  to  themselves  alone  severe. 
Poor  below  luxury,  rich  beyond  contempt 
Environ'd  with  their  heaven-led  families, 
Should  with  their  lives' most  saintly  eloquence 
Preach  Christ  — Christ  only:  —  while  all  reverend 

Learning 
Tn  arch'd  cathedral  cloister,  or  the  grove 
That  bosoms  deep  the  calm  and  thoughtful  college, 
Should  heavenward  mediate,  and  bring  to  earth 
The  knowledge  learnt  amid  the  golden  stars. 

8T 


But  now  shall  irreligious  Avarice 

Pluck  from  his  lips  the  Scholar's  dole— the  TempU 

Lie  desecrate  in  ruin— or  the  night 

Of  ancient  ignorance  and  error  sink 

On  the  dark  land  for  ever  and  for  ever. 


QUEKN. 

Alas!  Sir,  why  enamour  me  with  life. 

Making  me  deem  myself  of  value  here. 

Here  in  this  world,  which  I  must  leave?— So  young 

To  be  cut  off,  and  so  untimely !  cast 

A  blooming  branch  to  the  cold  grave!  Yet  Heaven* 

Whose  cause  it  is,  will  raise  defenders  up. 

My  child !  my  daughter!  oh  prophetic  soul ! 

I  dare  not  trust  yet  will  not  disbelieve 

Thy  glorious  omens.    Good  my  Lord  Archbishop, 

Thou  'It  not  endure  these  knees  should  grow  to  earth. 

TV)  less  than  Heaven ;  but  I  adjure  thee,  watch 

Her  ripening  spirit,  sow  the  seed,  ne'er  lost 

Though  cast  on  the  waste  waters. 

CRANMXX. 

Heaven  but  grant 


The  life  and  power! 


Myeina,myBin8! 


Q17IEN. 

T  another  subject  now, 


CRANMER. 

Of  them  to  Christ  alone  ^— 
That  heart  bleeds  freeliest  that  inly  bleeds. 

auKEN. 
Bear  with  me  jret  my  Lord,  for  I  must  tax 
Your  kindness  further.    There  is  one,  but  c  ne 
In  all  this  world,  my  memory  names,  hath  cause 
To  think  of  me  as  of  her  enemy. 
The  Lady  Mary ;  for  a  dying  woman 
Entreat  her  pardon.    I  've  a  letter  here. 
Written  to  the  King  with  such  poor  eloquence 
As  I  am  mistress  of;  beseech  thee  hear  it ; 
Then,  if  thou  wiU,  be  thou  the  bearer  of  it 

The  Letter.  (4) 

**  Sire,  your  displeasure  and  imprisonment 

Are  all  so  strange  to  me,  that  what  to  write 

I  know  not  what  t*  excuse :  you  sent  erewhile 

Mine  enemy  to  urge  me  to  confess, 

And  so  secure  jrour  favour ; — willingly. 

If  to  confess  a  truth  might  purehase  me 

My  ne'er^espised  safety — but  imagine  not 

Your  wife  will  own  a  sin  ne'er  soil'd  her  thoughts 

Never  had  Prince  a  wife  so  loyal — duteous, 

So  to  afl^tion  true,  as  your  Anne  Boleyn. 

That  name  and  place  had  been  my  life's  content 

God  and  your  Grace  so  willing  it ;  yet  ne'er 

Forgot  I,  that  the  fancy  which  had  raised  me 

Might  wander  to  another  fairer  object. 

You  chose  me,  nor  deserving,  nor  desiring, 

Your  Queen  and  Partner :— having  so  honour'd  me 

Good,  your  Grace,  let  no  light  unworthy  motive. 

Nor  my  malicious  enemies'  false  counsel. 

Withdraw  your  favour  from  me.  lest  the  smin, 

Th'  indelible  stain  of  a  disloyal  heart. 

Attaint  your  duteous  wife  and  royal  daughter. 

Try  me,  good  King,  but  with  a  lawful  trial, 


L= 
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Not  with  my  fom  my  Judge*— tty  me  openly; 

So  ihall  my  innocenoe  •hioe  forth  ae  day, 

Your  nice  and  jealoitf  booour  be  abaolved, 

Th'  opprobrioiia  ydoe  of  the  world*a  ■lander  ailenced:— 

Or  by  the  andoabted  phinnnw  of  my  gailt, 

Voor  Grace  escape  all  censure  of  rash  banhoeai, 

And  God  and  man  approve  th'  extremest  rigour 

Of  vengeance  on  a  lawless  wife :— then  freely 

Your  Grace  may  follow  that  your  heart's  affection. 

Fix  d  where  I  know,  but  where  I  may  not  name. 

But  if  my  death,  worM  than  my  death,  my  shame, 

In  your  high  councils  is  already  doom'd, 

I  make  my  prayer  to  God  to  pardon  you, 

1^  blot  this  most  unprincely  usage  of  me 

Frum  your  account,  when  thou  and  I  shall  meet 

Before  his  judgment  throne,  where  I  shall  stand, 

Judge  howsoe'er  the  world,  in  saintly  whiteness. 

I  *ve  but  one  more  request ;  on  me  alone, 

If  it  most  foil,  fall  all  thy  wrath— Oh!  touch  not 

The  innocent  lives  of  those  poor  gentlemen 

In  prison  for  my  sake.    If  e'er  thy  wife 

Found  favour  in  thy  sight— if  e'er  thine  ear 

Found  music  in  Anne  Boleyn's  name— deny  not 

This  last,  this  dying  prayer.   No  more  I  trouble  thee. 

The  Holy  Trinity  keep  your  good  Grace 

In  health,  life,  happiness,  and  holiness. 

Written  from  my  doleftil  prison  in  the  Tower, 
Your  loyal  and  most  foithful  wife,  Anne  Bolesm." 

CRANlOeR. 

God,  that  can  make  the  marble  heart  like  wax, 
Make  this  his  instrument  of  grace ! 

dUEKN. 

Amen. 


A  Priton  in  the  Tnoer. 
Ahoxux. 


ANOELO. 

Down,  impotent  remorM !  temptation,  down ! 
My  soul  abjures  thee !  and  thou,  carnal  pride. 
That  wilt  not  use  the  means  this  world  calls  base 
For  that  great  end,  t'  advance  the  faith  of  Christ! 
What  if  the  span  of  some  few  mortal  lives 
Be  somewhat  shrunk,  some  eyes  untimely  closed 
On  this  world's  Sun,  will  not  ten  thousand  souls 
Live  through  eternity's  unfothom'd  years. 
And  a  whole  nation  walk  in  mortal  light  7 
Tk  but  the  wise  relentlessness  of  Heaven. 
Doth  the  dread  earthquake  feel  remorse,  that  makes 
A  populous  city  one  vast  tomb,  where  Guilt 
And  Innocence  lie  side  by  side  f  Does  Pity 
Pale  the  blue  cheek  of  pestilence,  that  blasts 
Whole  nations?  Doth  the  sweeping  deluge  pause. 
And  hold  suspended  its  vast  weight  of  waters, 
To  give  the  righteous  time  to  fly  the  ruin  ? 
Thebest,  the  wisest,  holiest  Saints  and  Pontiff 
Have  sent  fierce  war  with  undisceming  vengeance 
To  waste  the  heretic's  land ;  for  though  just  Heaven 
Turn  from  the  field  of  carnage — from  the  city 
Made  desolate,  far  rather  it  beholdb  them. 
Than  the  fierce  tossings  of  the  infomal  pit, 


And  Hell  made  rich  with  everlasting  souls.— 
Here  are  but  two:  one  guiltkas,  and  one  guilty. 
On— and  be  foarless— <»,  my  soul! 

^  He  sleeps; 

Fbor  wretch,  thou  'U  sleep  ere  k»g  more  deep— hs 

dreama. 

MARK  (m  htM  aleep.) 

Her  voice— her  voice — ye  heard  her  lute-like  voice. 
Who  loosed  these  bonds,  who  led  me  forth  from  death 

Twas  I,  your  servant,  I 

Where  am  1 1 — who 
And  what  art  thou  ?— The  Father  Angelo ! 
Oh !  sleep,  sweet  sleep,  art  thou  a  propheteas. 
Or  but  a  gracious  and  most  kind  deceiver  T 
Oh!  palace-builder— oh !  thou  Queen  of  bridals. 
That  in  the  silent  prison  makeet  the  bells 
Sound  for  the  jocund  marriage — oh !  magician. 
With  realm  of  witchcraA  wide  as  thought— time,  place 
And  drcumstance,  combine,  and  shifl,  and  change, 
Like  spirits  on  thy  sorcerous  wand  that  wait. 
And  all  things  are  that  are  not^-night  is  day. 
Grief  joy,  death  life,  th'  impossible  becomes 
Breathing  reality ;  thou  dost  take  up 
Th'  unpillow'd  beggar,  and  dost  proudly  seat  him 
Upon  a  throne— dost  bring  the  Queen  of  queens 
Down  to  the  level  of  a  boy  like  me. 

ANQZLO. 

Mark  Smeafon,  I  am  here  to  know  thy  jmrpooe. 
Thy  calm  deliberate  purpose :  yet 't  ia  time 
To  disavow  thy  dangerous  evidence — 
Yet,  but  not  long :  I  saw  the  Judges  peas 
Across  the  court,  and  one  that  bare  an  axe 
Went  first,  as  to  denote  they  sate  in  jodgmenl 
Upon  a  capital  crime. 

MARK. 

Then  she  must  die— 
If  by  mine  oath  she  is  found  guilty,  who 
Shall  intercept  that  bloody  instrument?-^ 

ANGELO. 

There  has  been  stir  and  parleying  to  and  fro 
Cooceming  a  pre-contract,  sajd  to  exist 
Between  the  Queen,  when  young,  and  the  Lord  Piercy 
And  wherefore  this,  but  the  relenting  King 
Would  be  content  to  break  the  chain  asunder 
That  galls  him. 

MARK. 

Yet  to  swear— before  high  Heaven— 
All-seeing  Heaven ! — Heaven,  that  in  thunder  spaks 
The  stem  command,  "Thou  shalt  not  bear  falae  vril> 


i»» 


ANGELO. 


// 


T  is  well : — what  is 't  to  thee  if  the  fierce  King 

Add  to  his  ruthless  soul  the  crime  of  murder? 

And  one  unhousel'd  heretic  more  bear  dowiv 

Her  soul  all  leprous  with  its  gangrene  taint. 

To  bum  for  endless  ages  f  1  had  brought 

The  deposition,  that  but  wants  thy  signet 

And  oath  before  some  witnesses  that  wait 

r  the  court  without — but  to  flames  with  it. 

And  to  the  block  with  her — not  worth  the  jeopuding 

The  immortal  spirit 
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Not  wotth  S— if 't  w»n  bat  daiUh, 
To  go  to  deep  in  the  cold  gnve,  and  know 
TtMt  the  walk'd  buinle«  in  the  living  world. 
Oh!  Sir,  but  Hell  bee  eoine  thrice  dukoit  chamber, 
Some  outout  dwelling,  where  the  peijured  hetr 
The  hiMing  and  the  eiecration  of  the  damn*d. 

ANOBLO. 

Crime  is  not  crime  but  in  iti  motive :-— thoa 
Art  fiilM  but  to  be  true— tabe  to  her  fame. 
True  to  her  better  intereeta.— Bot  I  came  not 
To  argue.    Yet  when  thou  go'et  hence,  take  heed 
Thou  pea  not  o'er  the  hill  where  Traitori  die ; 
Lest,  trammel'd  in  the  prass,  thou  'rt  Ibreed  to  aee, 
From  first  to  last,  the  hideous  deed-^he  stroke* 
The  agony,  the  despair,  the  writhing  hands, 
The  sever'd  neck,  the  crjr  to  Heaven,  that  Heaven 
Shall  turn  away  from,  and 


Give  me  the  paper; 
Let  me  not  read  it,  lest  its  hideous  falsehood 
Shake  my  faint  reaolution.    There— 'tis  done ! 

ANOELO. 

What,  ho!  within^— ye  see  thii  youth  deliver 
This  instrument  as  his  own  deed. 


wrpN] 

We  da 

AlfQCLO. 

Now  in  and  sleep  again. 

MAEK. 

Sleep  f— never  more ; 
The  peijursd  do  not  sleep ;  the  slanderers,  these 
That  bear  false  witness— yet  Heaven  knows,  and 

Heaven 
Wdl  pardon— and  she  tea  like  Heaven,  vnll  know. 
Like  Heaven  will  pardon!  Sir.  I  cannot  think 
Thou  hast  deceived  me ;  if  thou  hast,  the  torturei 
Of  all  eternity  will  be  too  short 
T*  avenge  this  vricked  subornation ! 

ANOELO. 

Peace! 

MAEK. 

Oh !  pardon.  Sir.  my  thoughts  do  swim  so  strangely ; 

Things  all  so  monstrous  and  incredible 

Have  come  to  pass,  there 's  nought  that  seems  too 

strange. 
And  nothing  is  but  what  could  never  be. 
That  thou,  a  man  of  such  strict  saintliness, 
Shouldst  be  so  false,  finds  credit  with  me  only 
Because  it  is  impossible,  and  far 
Beym'd  the  reach  and  scope  of  our  beliefl 


Haa  in  the  Tower. 


Duke  or  Noefolk,  Duke  or  Surrouc,  Maequu 
Exeter,  and  otheri  tu  Judgta,  Tke  QimKN  and 
OrricEEfl. 

NOEFOLK. 

Read  uur  commisnon. 

OPFICEE. 


\ 


Thomss  Duke  of  Norfolk, 


The  Duke  uf  Suflblk,  Marquis  Exeter, 


Earl  Arundel,  and  certain  other  peen 
Here  present ;  ye  are  met  in  the  Tower  of  Tiondoi^ 
By  special  mandate  from  the  King,  t'  anaign 
Of  certain  dangerous  and  eapital  treasons 
Against  the  peace  and  person  of  the  King 
Anne,  Queen  of  England. 

CEIEE. 

Come  into  the  Court; 
Anne,  Queen  of  England. 

QITBEN. 

Here. 

OPPICEE. 

Anne,  Queen  of  England 
(Be  seated,  it  beseems  your  Grace's  station). 
Look  on  this  Court,  these  peeis  of  England,  met. 
By  the  King's  high  oommissioo,  to  pass  sentence 
Between  thyself  and  the  King's  Grace— hast  aught 
T*  object  era  thou  *rt  arraign'd  ? 

QUEEN. 

I  'd  thought,  my  Lordi^ 
It  had  stood  more  with  the  King's  justice,  more 
With  the  usage  of  the  land,  a  poor  weak  woman 
Had  not  been  forced  t'  abide  your  awful  ordeal 
Alone  and  unadvised;  that  Counsel,  learo'd 
In  forms  of  law,  and  versed  by  subtle  practice 
In  forcing  from  the  bribed  or  partial  witnesses 
Th'  unwilling  truth,  had  been  assign'd  me. — Well, 
Be 't  as  it  is — I  have  an  advocate 
Gold  cannot  fee,  nor  ciroumstance  appal  z 
An  advocate,  whose  voiceless  eloquence, 
If  it  should  fiiil  before  your  earthly  court. 
Shall  in  a  higher  gain  me  that  acquittal 
Mine  enemies'  malice  may  deny  me  here— 
Mine  Innocence.    Proceed. 

OFFICEE. 

Anne,  Queen  of  England, 
Thou  stand'st  arraign'd,  that  treasonously  and  foully 
To  the  dishonour  of  his  Highness'  person 
And  slander  of  his  issue,  thou  hast  conspired 
With  certain  Treitora,  now  convict  and  sentenced— 
George,  Viscoont  Rochford,  Henry  Norreys,  Knight, 
Sir  William  Brereton,  Francis  Weston,  Knight^ 
And  one  Mark  Smeaton, 

aUEEN. 

Pause,  Sir ;  heard  I  righUy 
My  Brother's  name,  Lord  Rochford's  7  I  beseech  you. 
My  Lords,  what  part  bean  he  in  this  Indictment? 

OFFICEE. 

The  same  with  all  the  rest. 

QUEEN. 

Great  God  of  Thunder, 
Refrain  thy  bolt!— my  Lords,  there  are  among  ye 
Have  noble  Sistera,  if  ye  deem  this  possible, 
I  do  consent  ye  deem  it  true.    Go  on,  Sir. 

OFFICEE. 

And  one  Mark  Smeaton. 

QUEEN. 

Would  they  make  no  snlla 
With  iteration  of  that  name— «  meet 
And  likely  lover  for  King  Henry's  Queen! 

NORFOLK. 

Read,  now,  the  Depositions.    Each  and  all. 
My  Lords,  ye  have  perured  thai  dangeroua  pap«r 
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MILUAirS  POETICAL  WORKS. 


—  I 


Written  by  the  Lady  Wingfield,  now  deceaied— 
Haaid  nindry  eridence  of  woidi  onweinly 
And  most  nnroyal  ipokon  by  her  Gnca. 

QUKXN. 

The  Deporitiov!  good,  my  Loid— I*d  thought 
T*  have  teen  my  accuwn  ftoe  to  &oe:  ia  thia 
The  ftr  renown'd  and  ancient  Engliah  Joatioe  f 

OFFICKft.     • 

llie  Depontion  of  Lord  Viacoant  Rochfbrd  >^ 
That  for  th'  impoarible  and  hideoua  cbaige, 
Hia  aoul  abhon  it  with  aach  aickly  loathing, 
Worda  cannot  uitor  it :  to  atab  the  babe 
r  the  mother*8  arma,  to  beat  the  bnina  from  oat 
A  iather*a  hoary  head,  had  been  to  nature 
Leaa  odiooa,  leaa  accurat 

auKEN. 
There  apake  my  brother. 

OrFICKR. 

The  Depoaition  of  Sr  Henry  Norreya : 

That  the  Qaeen*a  Grace  ia  aa  the  new-bom  babe 

For  him — ^ibr  othera.  be  will  prove  her  ao 

In  mortal  combat  'gainat  all  England. 

Sir  Francia  Weaton — doth  deny  all  guilt, 

With  an  aaieveratian,  if  in  thought 

Or  word  he  halh  deroean'd  her  Grace's  honour, 

He  imprecatea  Heaven'a  inatant  thunder-bolt. 

Sir  William  Brereton — ^if  all  women  here 

In  England  were  aa  blamelaaa  aa  her  Grace, 

llie  Angela  would  miatake  thia  land  for  Heaven. 

Mark  Smeaton  doth  confem 

dUKXN. 

Confem! 

OFFICSft. 

That  twice 

Id  guilty  oommeroe  with  the  Queen 

auuN. 

My  Lorda, 
Who  ia  it  hath  aubom'd  thia  wretched  boy ! 
I  do  arraign  that  man,  in  the  dread  court 
Whoie  aentence  ia  eternity !   My  aoul 
Shall  riae  in  judgment,  when  the  Heavena  are  fire 
Around  Chriat'i  burning  throne,  againat  that  man ; 
And  aay  on  earth  he  murder*d  my  poor  body, 
And  that  ialae  awearing  boy'a  loat  aoul  in  HelL 

OFFICER. 

Thia  full  confearion— aign'd  and  in  the  aight 

Of  witneaMa  deliver'd,  in  t^ue  form 

Of  law,  in  every  part  clear  and  authentic. 

NORFOLK. 

Anne,  Queen  of  England,  ere  thia  high  oommiaaioa 
Paat  to  their  final  aentence,  haat  thou  aught 
To  urge  upon  their  LDrdihipa  in  defence 
Or  palliation  of  theae  fearful  chaigea? 

auxRN. 
My  Lords !  th'  unwonted  rigour  of  the  King 
And  mine  impriannroent  have  aomething  shaken 
My  conatant  atate  of  mind :   I  do  beseech  you. 
If  I  apeak  not  so  reverently  or  wisely 
Of  the  King's  justice  aa  I  ought,  bear  with  me. 
I  will  not  say,  that  some  of  you,  my  Lords, 
For  my  religion  and  lees  weighty  motives. 
Are  my  awom  eneraiea — 't  were  to  diaparege 


The  unattainted  whiteneaa  of  my  caoae. 

That  had  defied  the  malice  of  the  baaeat. 

Nor  deigna  miatmat  the  higheonl'd  enmity 

Of  Engliah  Noblea.    When  that  I  have  forced  yoa 

To  be  the  voachera  ibr  my  honeaty. 

My  &me*a  pure  gold  ahall  only  blase  the  brighter. 

Tried  in  the  furnace  of  your  deadly  hate ! 

My  Lorda,  the  King,  whose  bountiea,  numberleaa 

And  priceleaa,  neither  time  nor  haraher  naage 

Shall  ever  raxe  from  my  heart'a  faithful  teblela— 

The  King,  I  say,  took  me  an  humble  maid, 

With  not  a  jewel  but  my  maiden  fame : 

That  I  'm  hia  wife,  aeeing  the  infinite  diatance 

Between  my  Father'a  daughter  and  a  throne, 

An^ea  no  baae  or  lowly  eatimate. 

Think  ye  a  crown  so  galling  to  the  l>fDwa, 

And  a  Queen'a  name  ao  valueleaa,  that  Alee 

And  recreant  to  the  virtue  which  advanced  me, 

I  ahoold  fall  oflf  thua  baaelyf— I  am  a  mother. 

My  Ltunda,  and  hoped  that  my  right  royal  iaaue 

Should  rule  thia  realm ;  had  I  been  worae  than  won^ 

Looaer  than  looaeat — think  ye  I  'd  have  peril'd 

The  pride  of  giving  birth  to  a  line  of  Kings, 

And  robb'd  my  children  of  their  sceptred  heritage  t 

Your  proofi,  my  Lords !— eome  idle  words,  that apokeo 

By  leas  than  me.  had  been  forgotten  air: 

Tlie  force  of  words  dwells  not  on  their  mere  lelten, 

But  in  the  air,  time,  place,  and  circumatanoe 

In  which  they  're  utter'd — the  poor  laughing  child 

Will  call  himaelf  a  King,  will  ye  indite  him 

Of  treaaon  f  If  leaa  aolemnly  I  've  apoken 

Or  gravely  than  beaeem'd  my  queenly  atete, 

T  waa  partly  that  hia  Grace  would  take  delight 

In  hearing  my  light  laughing  worda  glance  off*; 

Aa  ia  the  wont  in  gay  and  courtly  France : — 

Partly,  that  raised  from  such  a  lowly  atete 

Haply  to  fiill  again,  I  watch'd  my  apirit, 

Leat  with  an  upatart  pride  I  might  ofiend 

The  noble  Knights  whose  aervice  hononr'd  me. 

If  thua  I  've  err'd  through  humbleneaa  familiar. 

Heaven  will  forgive  the  fault,  though  man  be  omt 

ciless! 
To  the  rest,  my  Lords !  knowing  nought  living  dared 
Atteint  my  fame,  my  enemies  have  ranaack'd 
The  grave ;  the  Lady  Wingfield  hath  been  aummon'd 
To  apeak  against  me  from  her  tomb — and  what  U- 
Vague  rumoun!  that  I  will  not  aay  baae  Envy 
(I  '11  have  more  charity  to  the  dead  than  they 
To  me),  but  pardonable  error,  zeal 
For  the  King's  honour,  may  have  swollen  to  charj^ 
Wliich  if  ye  trust,  not  the  shrined  Vestal  *a  pure 
My  Lords,  my  liDrds,  ye  better  know  than  I 
What  subtle  arta,  what  gilded  promiaea 
Have  been  employ 'd  to  make  the  noble  Knights 
My  fellow  criminala,  my  Accusers!  which 
Might  not  have  purchased  life  by  this  base  service^ 
And  crept  into  a  late  and  natural  grave  f 
But  let  me  ask,  my  Lords,  who,  base  enough, 
And  so  disloyal,  as  t'  abuse  thus  groaaly 
The  bountiea  of  ao  good  a  King,  had  riaen 
Td  this  wild  prodigality  of  honour. 
For  a  loose  woman  to  lay  down  his  head 
And  taint  hia  name,  his  blood  with  infamy  t 
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For  this  bMoCtad  boy!— my  Lords,  I  know  not 
If  to  rebut  thii  cfaaige  with  ■erioot  speech ; 
Sdch  as  it  ie,  my  Lords,  this  modest  beeaty 
Made  me  a  Queen,  and  other  Kinga  disdain*d  not 
To  lay  their  flattering  incense  at  its  shrine. 
My  Lords,  there 's  none  amonpt  your  noblest  soos» 
Rich  in  ancestral  titles,  none  so  moulded 
By  nature's  cunning  symmetry,  so  high 
In  station,  but  my  fiivour  had  endanger'd 
His  truth  t'  his  King»-and  1, 1  that  disdain'd 
Lsss  than  a  crown,  with  wayward  wantonness 
Demean  me  to  a  half  form'd,  base-born  slaye  !— 
I  do  demand— if  that  ye  will  not  damn 
Your  names  to  everlssting  in&my— 
Here  in  this  court,  this  instant,  ye  bring  forth 
This  boy :  if  with  one  word  I  force  you  not 
To  do  me  justice  on  this  monstrous  slander- 
Do  with  me  as  ye  wiU.    I  'to  done,  and  now 
Renew  an  old  petition : — if  the  King,  ^ 

Abused  and  cheated  of  his  wonted  mercies, 
Hath  sworn  my  death ;— so  order  it,  I  pray  yoo. 
That  on  my  head  alone  fiill  ail  his  wrath : 
Let  these  untainted  gentlemen  go  fiee. 
And  mine  all-honour'd  Brother.    Spare  the  King 
The  anger  of  unnecessary  crime. 
And  with  less  blood  defile  your  own  fitir  names. 

NOKFOLK. 

Anne,  Queen  of  England,  firrt  this  Court  commands 
You  lay  aside  the  state  and  ornaments 
Of  England's  Queen. 

QUISlf. 

As  cheerfully,  my  Lords, 
As  a  young  bride  her  crown  of  virgin  flowers. 

NOKFOLK. 

Prisoner,  give  ear!  I,  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfblk, 

In  the  name  of  all  th'  aaiembled  Peen,  declare 

The  verdict  of  this  courts— all  circumstance, 

AH  proof,  all  depoaitions  duly  weigh'd. 

We  do  pronounce  thee  guilty  of  High  Treasoa^- 

And,  further,  at  the  i^eesure  of  the  King, 

Adjudge  thy  body  to  be  burnt  with  fire. 

Or  thine  heed  sever'd  from  thy  guilty  shoolderh 

auKKif. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts!— the  way !  the  truth !  the  life ! 
Thou  know'st  me  guiltless;  yet,  oh!  visit  not 
On  these  m^judging  men  their  wrongful  sentence 
Show  them  that  mercy  they  deny  to  me. 
My  Lords,  my  Lords,  your  sentence  I  impeach  not! 
Ye  have,  no  doubt,  most  wise  and  ay^nt  reasoosb 
Best  heard  perhaps  in  th'  open  court,  to  shame 
The  wretched  evidence  adduced.    My  I/nds, 
I  ask  no  pardon  of  my  God,  for  this 
Of  which  ye  've  found  me  guilty — to  the  King 
In  person  and  in  heart  I  've  been  most  true. 
Haply  I  've  been  unwise,  irreverent. 
And  with  unseemly  jealousies  arraign'd 
His  unexampled  goodnesi.    This  I  say  not 
To  lengthen  out  my  too  protracted  life, 
For  God  hath  given,  wiU  give  roe  strength  to  die. 
I  am  not  so  proudly  honest,  but  the  grief 
Of  my  suspected  chastity  is  gall 
And  wormwood  to  me ;  were  *t  not  my  sole  treasure, 
It  IcM  had  pain'd  me  thus  to  see  it  blacken'd. 


My  Lords,!  take  my  leave :— upop  your  heads, 
Upon  your  families,  on  all  this  kiqgdom, 
Oa  him  who  is  its  head  and  chiefest  grace, 
The  palm  of  Europe's  sovereignty,  nMy  Heaven 
Rain  blesnngs  to  the  end  of  time — that  most. 
And  most  abuiKiant,  his  redeeming  grace ! 


Magdalene,  Marx  Smeatoit. 
magdalene. 
Oh!  Mark,  Mark,  Mark,  to  find  thee  here,  and  thus! 
Brother,  that  I  should  come  to  shame  through  thee ! 
Through  thee,  my  heart's  one  pride !  I  pray'd  my  way 
Through  mockingmen  to  find  thee.  Some  did  spumme* 
Did  almost  void  their  rheum  on  me ;  and  some 
Pitied  me  with  more  barbarous  charity 
That  I  'm  thy  Sister ;  thou  whom  I  had  chosen 
Before  the  proudest  Knight  of  all  the  Court 
And  thou  must  die— all  croak'd  that  in  mine  ear, 
The  Ravens !  All  in  drear  accord. — 

MAAK. 

Die!  die! 
Oh !  yes — the  solemn  forms  must  be  gone  through. 
And  the  stem  sentence  read  and  registered. 
And  then!— oh  then!  what  pride  of  rank,  what  die> 

tance 
Shall  keep  two  branded  criminals  asunder? 
Oh !  pardon  me,  that  thus  my  selfish  soul 
Rc!)oioe  in  thy  debasement :  thou  wilt  know 
What  I  have  risk'd,  have  sufibr'd,  all  for  thee. 
Oh!  what 's  the  world— its  infamy— iti  pride- 
To  those  that  love  f  they  're  their  own  world. 

MAGDALENE. 

Oh!  Mark, 
Dear  Mark,  this  dreadful  prison,  and  the  awe 
Of  death — ^the  guilt— oh !  would  I  dared  deny  it; 
The  guilt  hath  made  thee  frantic :  not  a  word 
Hath  meaning  to  mine  ean — thou  look'st  on  me, 
Not  as  a  man  condemn'd  to  die,  with  eyes 
AU  gleaming  with  a  horrid  joy. 


Thou,  too. 
Thou  only,  Magdalene,  shalt  find  free  entrance 
To  the  retired  garden  of  our  joy. 

The  abef^e,    AnoEUO. 

MAEK. 

Oh !  Father  Angelo !  is  she  set  free  f 

Where  is  she  gone?  may  I  yet  follow  her. 

And  toll  her  with  what  violence  to  my  soul 

I  've  forced  and  bow'd  myself  to  crime  to  save  her  I 

ANGELO. 

She  will  be  free  anao;  thou  fint. 


Dost  say  so? 
Now  vrill  I  wait,  and  linger  all  unseen ; 
And  when  the  massy  doora  roll  back,  and  sbw 
The  huge  portcullis  groans  along  its  grooves. 
And  down  the  drawbridge  fslls— I  shall  behold  bet 
Akmg  the  frowning  files  of  gloomy  archen, 
Come  gliding  like  a  swan  on  turbid  waters. 


ANGKLO. 

DeceiTe  thyself  no  more— I  tpeke  of  fnedom. 
For  deeth  it  is  that  frees  th'  encumber 'd  spirit 
Frmh  the  dark  prison  of  this  world ;  nor  she 
Nor  thou  shall  ever  pass  these  iron  gates, 
But  to  th'  appointed  stroke  of  death. 

MAQSALKNI. 

Look,  look ! 
He  cannot  speak !  he  chokes,  he  shiven  .'—look. 
He  *s  dying.    Oh !  already  you  have  kill'd  him. 
My  Brother,  awake! 

ANOILO. 

Oh !  yonth,  whom  HeaTen  hath  diosni 
For  ki  Mind  instrament  to  work  the  rain 
Of  its  most  deadly  enemy,  I  'ro  come 
To  fit  thee  ibr  thy  sacrifioe-^arise 
A  Martyr  to  the  glorious  cause.    I  open 
The  gates  of  Heaven  before  thy  mounting  soul. 

MARK. 

Devil!  no  man  of  God !  unmeasured  liar! 

My  soul  is  sick  at  thee.    Thou  hold  the  keys 

Of  Heaven,  thou  bloody  wretch  fbnwom  f  Ihon  worse. 

If  woTM  can  be,  than  mine  own  perjured  self, 

I  spurn  thee,  curse  thee,  execrate  thy  fiuth 

And  thee! 

ANGKLO. 

Die,  then!  die  lost,  accunrt  for  ever! 
Go  with  thy  leprous  soul  unwash'd  to  Hell, 
To  see  what  hideous  torments  wait  on  peijoiy. 

MARK. 

Avaunt 

ANGKLO. 

Weak  boy  and  thankless,  whom  I've  wrought 
To  be  a  sharer  in  this  great  design ; 
Were  thine  bead  crown'd,  thy  body  rough  with  scars 
Won  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  the  joy 
And  pride  of  nations  watting  on  thy  footsteps, 
I  'd  trample  on  thy  corpse  with  merciless  heel. 
If  o*er  it  lay  my  way  to  lift  the  throne 
Of  Peter  o*er  the  carnal  Lords  of  earth. 

MAGDALKNK. 

Oh!  save  him — save  him !  I  have  heard  thee  speak 

In  language  that  might  melt  the  stoniest  hearts; 

I  *ve  heard  thee  pray  with  such  sou  l-kind  ling  v^nnth 

Beside  the  bed  of  our  departed  Mother, 

That  iron  bonds  had  burst  like  flax  before  thee. 

ANGKLO. 

It  Stands  not  in  my  power;  but  oh !  rash  youth. 
Go  not  a  rebel  to  the  Church,  to  meet 
The  Church's  Lord :— kneel,  I  entreat  thee,  kneel ; 
Let  me  not  say  I  *ve  slain  thy  soul ;  confoss, 
Repent,  and  be  absolved. 

MARK. 

A  vaunt !— away ! — 
Wash  thine  own  sod  fh)m  thine  own  sins !  kneel  thou. 
Howl  for  thy  crimes,  thy  treasons,  and  thy  murders ! 
And,  if  Christ  give  me  power  to  pardon  thee, 
Twill  more  avail  thee  in  thy  honr  of  need 
Than  all  thy  formal  colouring  absolutions. 
With  her— with  her— the  gracious,  good,  and  chaste, 
I  *ll  take  my  everlasting  portion ;  trast 
Even  where  she  trusts;  go  where  she  goes Oh!  no^ 


My  perjuries!  my  murden!  when  my  soul 
Woukl  rise  lo  track  the  staritgbt  path  of  hen. 
They  '11  hiss  me,  howl  me  down,  down   down  Is 

blackness. 
Tb  horror,  now  the  element  of  my  souL 

ANOBLO. 

The  bell !  It  aonnds  for  thee,  it  somraoos  thee, 
I  hear  the  trampling  foet  down  the  long  galleries; 
The  grating  bolts  foil  back:  kneel,  kneel— the Chorch 
Will  paidon  thy  wild  words— be  reconciled. 

MARK. 

Off!— I  will  have  no  share  or  portion  with  yon. 

Think  you  your  crimes  and  murders,  ye,  no  Priesli 

Of  the  great  God  of  Troth  and  Hdineas, 

Will  not  out-preach  you  from  the  face  of  earth : 

This  air  at  length  tfhall  purify  itself 

From  your  curst  doecrinee. 

ANORLO. 

Saints  and  holy  AngeK 
Hear  not  his  blasphemies !  but  thee,  my  danghter. 
Will  I  bestow  among  some  holy  Siflters. 

MAGDALKNK. 

With  thee,  my  Brother's  Murderer?  thee,  whoaeguib 
Has  tainted  his  hnmortal  soul  with  sin ! 
Sir,  I  'm  a  weak  and  foolish  maid ;  I  know  not 
The  nice  distinction  of  your  rival  creeds ; 
But  this  I  know— *t  is  not  the  faith  of  Christ, 
Of  Christ  the  merciful,  the  sinless  Chtist, 
To  guile  an  innocent  youth  to  such  a  sin. 
And  make  a  murderer  of  a  healt  had  paused 
To  take  the  meanest  insect's  life.    Oh !  Brother, 
Dear  Brother.  I  will  die  with  thee ;  they  11  leave 
A  corner  in  thy  narrow  bed  where  I 
May  creep  and  hide  my  weary  head. 

ANGKLO. 

Bewiseu 

MAOnALKNEi 

No— if  I  may  not  die.  f  '11  staHre— I II  beg— 
I  *11  serve  the  basest  and  most  loathaonM  olBoe, 
Ere  owe  my  pittance  to  my  Brother's  rauidersr. 

ANGKLO. 

They  're  here— they  are  at  the  door. 

MAGDALKNK. 

Ah!— 

MARK. 

Pence,  my  cSsler  ■ 
Look  you,  I  'm  calm.    I  've  hope — ^bot  not  of  lil^ 
1 11  tell  thee— hark!  I  will  go  forth— I II  aland 
Before  the  public  eye — and  then  and  there 
I  will  undo  the  deadly  crime  I  've  done ; 
Unswear  what  I  have  sworn,  with  each  strange  oaAs 
That  they  perforce  shall  cancel  their  lash  doom, 
And  she  shall  live,  and  not  quite  curse  ray  raenMry. 
Though  their  drums  roll,  and  trampelB  blan,  I  11 

shriek' 
The  audible  troth— and  I  It  hiy  me  down 
And  take  my  quiet  death— my  qnivering  toogoe 
Still  murmuring  of  her  slander*!!  innocence. 
And  God  shall  give  me  grace  not  lo  denonnoe  diee 
Thou  shall  live  on,  and  eat  thy  heart  to  see 
Thy  frustrate  malice.    Live,  and  atill  behold 
Man  after  man,  and  kingdom  after  kingdon. 


// 


ANNE   BOLEYN. 
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Fall  from  the  ikiih  that  peijorM— murden!  Hwk! 
They  *ro  here— oh,  Blagdaienet—FarewelL 

MAODALINB. 

Not  yet, 
I  *11  not  part  yet;  tnere  '■  none  to  pray  for  thee 
Bot  I ;  there  *■  none  to  wind  thy  corpie    to  weep^ 
To  die  upon  it.  , 

MAIK. 

Call  on  Chrint.  my  Sister, 
On  Chriflt  alone ;  cry  loudly,  fervently. 
They  're  here— come,  come. 

MAODALKNB. 

Go  on,  I  '11  follow  thee, 
Even  to  the  bnnk,  into  the  grave :  go  on ; 
Till  I  am  pluck'd  perfiiroe  from  thee,  I  '11  follow. 

ANOBLO  (aUne\. 
Oh !  thoQ  that  thrice  deniedat  the  Lord  of  Life, 
Yet  were  the  Roek  on  which  th'  Eternal  Choreh 
y^%»  built,  thoa  know'at.  O  Peter !  that  in  zeal 
For  thy  Boal<eaving  throne,  againat  my  nature, 
I  *ve  caet  away  thia  life.    Oh !  if  thy  servant 
Have  aught  deserved  by  this  self-sacrifioe. 
Thou  with  thy  powerful  intercession  stand 
Between  his  soul  and  endlcw  burnings.    Gmnt 
The  MasMs  I  will  pay,  while  life  is  mine. 
May  slake  full  soon  the  Purgatorial  fires. 
And  galea  of  Paradise  come  breathing  o'er 
Hiareacoed  spirit! 

So  on  to  death,  poor  youth. 
Not  nnabandon'd,  not  onwept  by  him 
Whoae  aid  thou  scomest  now ;  but  thoa  shalt  own 
There,  where  all  motivea  and  all  hearts  ara  known. 

A  Chamber  in  Oe  Thwer, 

QUEEN. 

O  Heaven!  will  they  keep  up  this  heavy  din 

For  ever,  mocking  me  with  hope,  that  now 

For  me  they  'ro  knoHing— roll  on  roll,  and  clash 

On  clash !— Oh !  music  most  unmusical ! 

Tnat  never  soundest  but  when  graves  an  open. 

And  widows*  hearts  are  breaking,  and  pale  orphans 

Wringing  their  hands  above  a  silent  bier. — 

Four  knells  have  rung,  four  now  are  dust,  thoa  only 

Remain*st,  my  Brother!  thou  art  kneeling  now. 

Bare  thy  majestic  neck A  pause — more  long 

Than  wonted ;  hath  the  mercy  of  the  King— 
The  juatice  rather  f— shalt  thou  rush  again 
To  oar  poor  Mother's  arma,  and  tell  her  yet 

She 's  not  all  childleea  r Still  no  sound !— «las ! 

It  may  be  that  the  rapture  of  deep  pity. 
And  admiration  of  his  noble  bearing. 
Suspends  all  hands  at  their  blood-reekmg  work, 

And  casts  a  spell  of  silence  o'er  all  sound 

Ha!  thou  k>w-rolling  doubling  dram— I  hear  thee! 
Stem  bell,  that  summon'st  to  no  earthly  temple ! 
Thou  'rt  now  a  wonhipper  in  Heaven,  my  brother, 
And  thy  poetic  spirit  ranges  free 
Worlds  after  worlds,  oonfest  th'  immortal  kindred 
Of  the  blest  angeb— for  thy  heaven-caught  fire. 
Still  like  that  fire  sprang  upward,  and  made  pare 
Th'  infected  air  of  this  world  as  it  p«M'd. 


My  child— my  mother— they  've  forbidden  me 
To  see  once  more  on  earth  your  dear  loved  fiusea ; 
There 's  mercy  in  their  haishness— here 's  no  place 
To  entertain  the  fotore  Qaeen  of  England, 
And  God  hath  given  me  ooarage  to  keep  down 
The  rootlier  in  my  heart;  thoa  too,  my  parent. 
What  hadst  thoa  done  but  torn  my  heart  asunder, 
And  all  distracted  my  calm  thoughts  of  Heaven  t 

Enter  Sir  Wiluam  KiMonoN. 

QtTRN.        ' 

Now  all  is  o'er  with  those  brave  gentlemen — 
They  died,  I  know,  Sir,  as  they  lived,  right  nobly. 

KINGSTON. 

They  gave  their  bouIa  to  their  Redeemer,  Lady, 
With  protestations  of  your  Highness'  innoceiice, 
Twas  their  sole  care  and  thought  in  death;  they 

dared 
Heaven's  utmost  vengeance  if  they  falsely  swore. 

QUKBN. 

And  that  false  yooth,  clear'd  he  oar  honour  t 

KJNGBTON. 

Load 
He  shriek'd  and  straggled,  not  with  fear  of  death. 
But  with  the  burthen  of  some  painful  secret 
He  would  unfold— the  rapid  executioner 
Cut  abort  hia  wailing. 

QUBSIf. ' 

Most  onrighteoas  speed ! 

KINOTFON. 

Your  Bif^festy  's  prepared  f 

QUEEN. 

Oh !  pomp  of  phrase. 
To  ten  a  sinner  to  prepare  for  judgment; 
And  yet,  T  think,  Christ  Jesus,  through  thy  blood, 
I  *m  but  about  to  change  an  earthly  crown 
For  one  that 's  amaranth. 

There  is  no  end 
Of  the  unexhausted  bounties  of  the  King : 
He  made  me  first  the  Marehioness  of  Pembroke^ 
Duchess  of  Dorset,  then  his  sceptred  Queen ; 
And  now  a  new  advancement  be  prepares  me. 
One  of  Heaven's  angels. — 

Is  it  trae.  Sir  William, 
You  've  brought  from  Calais  a  most  dextrous  craftsman 
In  th'  art  of  death  7— here 's  moch  ado,  good  truth. 
To  smite  asunder  such  a  neck  as  this, 
My  own  slight  hands  grasp  easily. 

Ye  weep 
To  see  me  smile— I  smile  to  see  you  weep. 
I  have  iH>  tears :  I  have  been  reading  o'er 
His  agony  that  sufler'd  on  the  cross 
For  such  poor  sinners  as  myself,  and  there 
Mine  eyes  spent  all  their  moistore. 

KINGSTON. 

We  rejoice 
'to  see  your  Highness  meet  yoar  doom  thus  calmly 

QUEEN. 

I  am  to  die— what 's  that  f— why,  thoa  and  I 
And  all  of  us  die  every  night ;  and  duly 
Mora  to  our  spirits'  resurrectwn  comes 

asa 
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With  mty  light,  frwh  Soinen,  and  birds'  iweet  ao- 

thenu; 
Bat  when  our  grave  '■  our  bed,  that  instant  oomei 
A  morning,  not  of  this  world's  treacheroos  ligh^ 
But  fresh  with  palms,  and  mosical  with  angels. 
Oh !  bat  a  cruel,  shameful,  public  death — 
There 's  no  disease  will  let  the  spirit  loose 
With  less  keen  anguish  than  the  sodden  axe ! 
And  for  the  shame — the  sense  of  that  *s  within! 
I  *ve  thoughts  brook  no  communion  or  with  that 
Or  fear.    My  death  the  Lord  may  make  a  way 
T*  advance  hia  gracious  purpose  to  this  land : 
There  Ml  be,  will  see  a  delicate  timid  woman 
Lay  down  her  cheerful  head  upon  the  block 
As  on  a  silken  pillow ;  when  they  know 
T  was  Christ  that  even  at  that  dread  hour  rebuked 
Weak  Nature*!  fears,  returning  home,  they  11  kneel 
And  leek  that  power  that  turns  our  death  to  triumph.— 
Sir,  are  you  ready  f— they  '11  allow  me  time 
To  pray  even  there.— Go  forward,  Sir,  wa  *U  ibUow. 


TkeScqfotd, 

QITEBlf. 

My  fellow  subjects,  I  am  here  to  die ! 
The  law  hath  judged  me — to  the  law  I  bow. 
He  that  doth  know  all  hearts,  befiire  whose  throne, 
Ere  ye  have  reach'd  your  homes,  I  shall  stand  trem- 
bling- 
God  knows — ^I  've  lived  as  pure  and  chaste  as  snow 
New  fallen  from  heaven ;  yet  do  not  ye,  my  friends, 
Presomptuoua  judge  anew  ray  dangerous  cause. 
Lest  ye  blaspheme  against  the  wonted  goodness 
Of  the  King's  Gmce — ^most  merciful  and  gentle 
I  've  ever  known  him,  and  if  e'er  betray'd 
From  his  kind  nature,  by  most  cogent  reasons. 
Adore  the  hidden  secrets  of  his  justice 
As  ye  would  Heaven's.  Beseech  you,  my  good  friends. 
If  in  my  plenitude  of  power  I  've  done 
Not  all  the  good  I  might,  ye  pardon  me  i — 
If  there  be  here  to  whom  I  've  spoken  harshly 


Or  proudly,  humbly  I  entreat  forgivei 
— No,  Sir,  I  'il  wear  no  bandage  o'er  mine  eyea. 
For  they  can  look  on  death,  and  will  not  shrink. 
Beseech  you.  Sin,  with  modesty  unrobe  me. 
And  let  my  women  have  the  decent  charge 
Of  my  poor  body. 

Now,  God  blea  the  King, 
And  make  his  Gospel  shine  throughout  the  land! 


NOTES. 


Note  1. 

From  the  Csrthiiaian*a  decimated  hoi 

Thk  execution  of  the  Prior  and  several  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Carthunan  Monastery  for  denying  the 
King's  Supremacy,  was  amongst  the  moat  barbamoi 
transactions  of  this  period,  the  chief  gnilt  of  which 
most  be  attribated  to  the  onielenting  dispoaitioa  of 
the  King. 

Note  2. 

In  tbst  proad  Pralate*a  heart  a  oohle  eboid 
I  touch*d,  now  harp  we  on  a  baaer  ■ttine. 

All  writers  agree  in  the  unprincipled  and  unnatuial 
character  of  the  Countess  of  Rochford,  who  sufiered 
at  a  subsequent  period  for  being  accessary  to  the 
criminal  conduct  of  Queen  Catharine  Howard. 

Note  3. 

Bballl  find  joatice,  Sir  1 

The  aingular  conduct  and  language  of  Anne  when 
she  was  arrested  is  strictly  historicaL  See  BtTftmr'fe 
Hitlcry  of  the  Reformation. 

Note  4. 

The  Letter. 

lliis  is  little  more  than  a  versification  of  the  oeie> 
brated  letter;  the  authenticity  of  which  Mr.  Elm  ap> 
pears  to  have  establiahed. 
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A   DRAMATIC   POEM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


CHARACTERS. 


I 


Ton  poem  n  foandad  on  the  following  pert  of  the 
Histoiy  of  Stint  Maigaret  She  was  the  daughter 
of  ft  heathen  priest,  and  heloved  by  Olybio^  the  Pre- 
lect of  the  Eaat,  who  wtahed  to  marry  her.  The  leat 
of  the  legend  I  have  thoaght  myself  at  liberty  to  da- 
card,  imd  to  fill  up  the  outline  aa  my  own  imagination 
Boggeated.  Gibbon  haa  ao  well  condenaed  all  the  in- 
ibrmatioQ  which  remaina  to  na  fiora  Strabo,  Cbrytom- 
torn,  Sosomen, and  the  wrttingsof  Jalian  the  Apoatate, 
relatiTe  to  Antioch,  the  Temple  end  aacred  grove  of 
Daphne,  that  the  reader  will  be  able  to  comprehend 
fivim  hia  florid,  and  loo  glowing  description,  most  of 
the  alliisiona  to  theae  subjects  contained  in  the  poem. 
The  passage  occun  in  his  twenty-third  chapter. 

The  martyrologista  have  dwelt  almost  exclusively 
on  the  outward  and  bodily  sufierings  of  the  early 
Chriatiana.    They  have  described  with  almost  ana- 
tomical precision  the  various  methods  of  torture.  The 
ooosequence  has  been,  the  neglect  of  their  writings ; 
in  perusing  which  ft  mind  of  the  least  sensibility 
■brinks  with  such  loathing  and  abhorrence  from  the 
tedious  detail  of  sufiering,  as  to  become  insensible  to 
the  calm  resignation,  the  simple  devotion*  the  exult- 
ing hope  of  the  sufibrer.    But  theae  writers  have 
rarely  and  briefly  noticed  the  internal  and  mental 
agonies  to  which  the  same  circumstances  inevitably 
exposed  the  converts.    The  surrender  of  life,  when 
it  ftppeared  most  highly  gifted  with  the  blessings  of 
Providence ;  the  litorei  abandonment  of  this  world, 
when  all  ita  pleasurea,  its  richer  and  ita  gloriea  were 
in  their  power;  the  violent  severing  of  those  ties, 
which  the  gentle  spirit  of  Christianity  had  the  more 
endeared ;  the  aelfdeoial,  not  of  the  ungodly  lusts, 
but  of  the  most  innocent  aflecdons ;  that  bst  and  most 
ftwful  conflict,  when  "  brother  delivered  brother  unto 
death*  and  the  lather  the  child,*'  when  **  ft  man's  fiiea 
were  those  of  hia  own  household/' — ^it  waa  from  such 
trials,  not  those  of  the  fire  and  the  stake  alone,  that 
the  meek  religion  of  Christ  came  forth  triumphant 
In  such  a  situation  it  has  been  my  object  to  represent 
the  mind  of  a  young  and  tender  female ;  and  I  have 
oppaaed  to  Christianity  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
most  natural  of  Heathen  superstitions — the  woiship 
of  the  Sun.    The  reader,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  re- 
collect that  although  the  ibUowing  poem  is  in  most 
part  a  work  of  imagination,  there  were  multitudea 
who  really  laid  down  their  lives  ibr  the  iaith  of  Christ, 
under  circumstances  equally  appalling  and  aflKctive ; 
for  that  fiuth,  to  the  truth  or  fidsehood  of  which  they 
had  demonstrative  evidence  in  their  power  and  in 
their  possession. 
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Qltbiub,  Prefect  of  ike  EatL 

V0PI8CU8. 

Mackr,  Oooemor  of  the  City. 

Caluas,  Priest  ofApoUo, 

Fabius,  Biakop  tf  Antioch. 

DiOOOTUS,         i 

CBARiNtTB,      >  Chfistiant. 
Calantuias,  ) 

Officers. 
Citizens, 
Christians. 
A  Shtjihtrd* 

MARGAErrA,  daughter  of  Callias. 
Maidens  cfAndodu 

SCENE.— Anttoeft  in  the  reign  of  (he  Emperor  Prebus 


THE  MARTYR  OF  ANTIOCH. 


SCENE. 

The  Front  of  the  Temple  ofApdOo,  in  the  Dapkns 

near  Antioch. 

Oltbidb,  Maco,  Romans,  Citixens  rfAntioeht  Cai^ 

UAB,PrtciCf. 

OBOIU8  or  T017TH8. 

Lord  of  the  golden  day! 

That  hold'st  thy  fiery  way, 
Oot-dasling  fiom  the  heavens  each  waning  star; 

What  time  Aurora  fair 

With  looae  dew-dropping  hair, 
And  the  swift  Houia  have  yoked  thy  radiant  car, 

Thou  monnteet  Heaven's  Une  steep, 

And  the  universal  sleep 
From  the  wide  vrorld  withdraws  its  misty  veil ; 

The  silent  cities  wake, 

Th'  encamped  armies  shake 
Their  wifuri'd  banners  in  the  freshening  gale 

Tht  basking  earth  displays 

Her  green  breast  in  the  bJaae'; 
And  all  the  Gods  upon  Olympus'  head, 

In  haughty  joy  behold 

llie  trampling  coursers  bold 
Obey  thy  aoveroign  nign  with  stately  tnad. 
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CHORUS  OP  MAIDKN8. 

Lord  of  the  tpeakiDg  Ijrre ! 

That  with  a  touch  of  fire 
Strikest  moflic,  which  delays  the  charmed  sphi 

And  with  a  soft  control 

Dost  steal  away  the  soat, 
And  draw  fiom  meltiog  eyes  delidoos 


Thoa  the  dead  hero's  dAiim 

Dost  sanctify  to  &me, 
£mbalm*d  in  nch  and  ever-fragrant  verse ; 

In  every  sunlit  clime, 

Through  all  eternal  time 
AsMnting  lands  his  deathlea  deeds  reheane. 

The  lovesick  damsel,  laid 

Beneath  the  myrtle  shade. 
Drinks  from  thy  cup  of  song  with  raptured 

And,  dead  to  all  around,^ 

Save  the  sweet  bliss  of  sound. 
Sits  heedlea  that  her  loul's  beloved  is  near 

OII0RU8  OF  YOUTHS. 

Lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 

Whose  latefol  arrows  go 
Like  shafts  of  lightning  ftom  the  quivering  string  t 

Pierced  through  each  scaly  fold. 

Enormous  Python  roU'd, 
While  thou  triumphant  to  the  sky  didst  spring ; 

And  scorn  and  beauteous  ire 

Siee(*d  with  ennobling  fire 
Thy  qniveriog  lip  and  all  thy  beardless  &oe ; 

Loose  flew  thy  clustering  hair, 

While  thou  the  tracklesi  air 
IMst  walk  in  all  thine  own  celestial  grace. 

CROEUB  or  MAIDENS. 

Lord  of  the  holy  spring, 

Where  the  Nine  Sisters  sing. 
Their  dearest  haunt,  our  Syrian  Castaly, 

There  oft  the  entranced  maid. 

By  the  cool  wateri  laid, 
Feels  all  her  labouring  bosom  full  of  thee  t 

The  kings  of  earth  stand  near 

In  pale  religious  fear; 
The  purple  Sovereign  of  imperial  Rome 

In  solemn  awe  hath  heard 

The  wild  prophetic  word, 
Tliat  spake  the  cloud-wrapt  mystery  of  his  doom 

OHOEU8  OF  TOirrBS. 

I/>rd  of  the  gorgeous  shrine, 

Where  to  thy  form  divine 
The  snow-white  line  of  lessening  pillars  leads  j 

And  all  the  frontispiece, 

And  every  sculptured  frieze. 
Is  rich  and  breathiog  with  thy  godlike  deeds. 

Here  by  the  lulling  deep 
Thy  mother  seems  to  sleep 
On  the  wild  margin  of  the  floating  isle ; 
Her  new-bom  infants,  thou, 


And  she  the  wood-Nymph  now. 
Lie  slumbering  on  her  breast,  and  slumbering  smile. 

Here  in  her  pride  we  see 

The  impious  Niobe, 
'Mid  all  her  boasted  mce  in  slaughter  piled. 

Folding  in  vain  her  vest. 

And  cowering  with  fond  breast 
Over  her  hist,  her  youngest,  loveliest  child. 

CBORUS  OF  MUDKNt. 

Lord  of  the  cypress  grove. 

That  here  in  befiied  love 
The  soft  ThesMlian  maid  didst  still  panne ; 

Until  her  snowy  foot 

In  the  green  earth  took  root. 
And  in  thine  arms  a  verdant  laorel  grew. 

And  still  thy  tendersst  beome 

Over  our  felling  streami 
At  shadowy  eve  delight  to  hover  long ; 

They  to  Orontes'  tide 

In  liquid  music  glide 
Through  banks  that  bkianm  their  svreet  ooam  akog 

And  still  in  Daphne's  bower 

Thou  wanderest  many  an  hour. 
Kissing  the  turf  by  her  light  footsteps  tiod ; 

And  Nymphs  at  noontide  deep 

Start  from  their  dreaming  sleep. 
And  in  his  glory  see  the  bright-hair'd  God. 

CHORUS  OF  TOUTRB  AND  MAIDENS. 

Phoebus  Apollo,  hear ! 

Great  Lycian  king,  appear. 
Come  from  thy  Cynthian  steep,  or  Zanthus*  sfaofS  i 

Here  to  thy  Syrian  home 

In  visible  godhead  come, 
And  o'er  our  hind  thy  choioest  infloence  pour. 


Break  oflT  the  hymn.    And  now  the  solemn  rites 
Are  duly  paid ;  the  hundred  sleen  have  bled; 
O^er  all  the  Temple  the  rich  inoenae  curls 
In  clouds  of  fragrance ;  and  the  golden  cups 
In  generous  libation  have  ponr'd  forth 
The  honied  wine ;  and  all  along  the  shade 
Of  sacred  Daphne  hath  your  pomp  been  led. 
Waking  the  slumbering  echoes  fiom  thdr  cave^ 
To  multiply  the  adoring  lo  ftmn 
To  grsat  ApoUo. 

■EOOND  PEIEST. 

Callias!  our  God, 
That  yesterday  on  our  Elean  gamea 
Shone  with  a  splendour,  even  as  though  a  veil. 
Which  to  that  day  had  dimm'd  his  fuU  divinity. 
Had  been  rent  off*;  our  God  hath  centred  now 
As  'twere  the  gather'd  light  of  many  moons 
Within  his  orb  to  honour  this  our  leetivaL 

MACEE. 

Nor  wonder!  for  did  ever  elder  Greece, 
When  all  her  cities  and  her  kingi  were  met 
On  the  Olympic  plain,  or  where  the  priastem 
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Sata,  ■pMking  Ata,  opon  her  DelphUs  tripod, 
With  rieher  rite,  or  Matelier  ceremony, 
With  nobler  or  more  spotleM  hecatombi. 
Propitiate  the  immortal  Gods  ? 


OLTBIbS. 


Henelf  not  coctlier. 


Great  Rome 


HACER. 

What,  then,  ie  wanting! 


aiCOND  rEIXST. 

What,  bat  die  crown  and  palm-iike  grace  of  all* 
The  lacred  Tirgin.  on  whoie  footitepi  Beauty 
Wain  like  a  handmaid ;  whose  most  peerless  ibnn 
Light  as  embodied  air,  and  pure  as  ivory 
Thrice  polish'd  by  the  skilful  statuary. 
Moves  in  the  priestess*  long  and  flowing  robesi 
While  our  scarce-erring  worship  doth  adore 
The  servant  rather  than  the  God. 

TBIU)  raxxsT. 

The  maid 
Whose  living  lyre  so  eloquently  speaks, 
From  the  deserted  grove  the  silent  birds 
Hang  hovering  o'er  her;  and  we  human  hearen 
Stand  breathlea  as  the  marbles  on  the  wails, 
That  even  themselves  seem  touch'd  lo  listening  lift 
All  animate  with  the  inspiring  ecstasy. 

niUT  ROMAN. 

Thou  meanest  the  daughter  of  the  holy  Callias; 
I  once  beheld  her,  when  the  thronging  people 
Press*d  round,  yet  parted  still  to  give  her  way. 
Even  as  the  blue  enamour'd  waves,  when  firrt 
The  sea-bom  Goddesi  in  her  rosy  shell 
Sall'd  the  calm  ocean. 

accoND  pRTcar. 
Margarita,  come, 
Come  in  thy  SNielesi  grace,  thy  flowing  locka 
Crown'd  with  the  laurel  of  the  God ;  the  lyre 
Accordant  to  thy  slow  and  musical  steps. 
As  grateful  *t  would  return  the  harmony 
That  from  thy  touch  it  wins. 

THIRD  rRiRtr. 

Come,  Margarita, 
This  long,  this  bashful,  timorous  delay 
Beseems  thee  well,  and  thou  wilt  come  the  lovelier. 
Even  like  a  late  iong-look'd  for  flower  in  spring. 

f ECOND  rRmrr. 

Still  silent!  some  one  of  the  sacred  priesli 
Enter,  and  in  Apoilo*b  name  call  forth 
The  tardy  nakien. 

CALXJAI. 

Shame  upon  the  child. 
That  thus  will  make  th'  assembled  fords  of  Antioeh, 
And  lovereign  Rome's  imperial  Ptefoct,  wait 
Her  wayward  pleasure. 

rouRTH  PRim  {returning  from  vnthin.) 

Callias! 

OALUAI. 


Ha!  what  now  ^ 

fOITRTH  PRUBfr. 


CrIUm! 


OALUAI. 

Hath  lightning  smitten  thee  to  Bleoce  t 
Or  hath  some  sinister  and  angry  rign. 
The  bleeding  statue  of  the  god,  or  birds 
Obscene  within  the  secret  sanctuary, 
Appairdtheef 

FOURTH  PRIRVT. 

In  the  holy  place  we  sought  her; 
Trampled  in  dust  we  found  the  laurel  crown. 
The  lyre  unstrung  cast  down  upon  the  pavement, 
And  die  dishonoured  robes  of  prophecy 
Scattered  unseemly  here  and  there — and— 

CALLIAS. 

Whatt 

F01TRTH  PRIOT. 

And  Margarita  was  not  there. 

CALLIAS. 

Notdiere! 
My  child  not  there !  Prefect  Olybius, 
This  is  thy  deed — ^I  knew  that  thou  didst  love  her. 
And  mine  old  heart  was  proud  to  see  thee  stand 
Before  her  presence,  awed ;  the  sovereign  lord 
Of  Asia,  Rome's  renown'd  and  consular  captain, 
Awed  by  my  timid,  blushing  child ;  whom  now 
His  Roman  soul  hath  nobly  dared  to  rend 
From  her  afflicted  ftther. 

OLTRIUB. 

Holy  Callias, 
By  Man,  my  god,  thou  vinong'st  me ! 

CALUAB. 

Oh,  my  Lord ! 
Tyrant,  not  lord !  inhuman  ravisher ! 
Dissembling  Tarquin ! — but  it  is  no  foble. 
That  great  Apollo  once  avenged  his  priest. 
When  broke  the  wasting  plague  o'er  Agamemnon, 
And  all  the  mjrriad  ships  of  Greece. 

OLTRIUB. 

Old  man, 
But  that  thy  daughter's  unfoigotten  lovelinea 
Halfowfl  thy  wrath— 

CALLIAS. 

By  Heaven !  yet  1 11  have  justice^ 
If  I  do  travel  to  the  emperor's  throne. 
I  '11  rsise  a  cry  so  foud,  that  all  the  palace 
In  which  great  Cosar  dwells,  the  Capitol, 
And  every  stone  within  the  Eternal  City, 
Shall  wid)  my  wrongs  resound.  Ah,  fond  old  man ! 
My  trembling  limbs  have  fost  their  only  stay. 
And  that  sweet  voice  that  utter'd  all  my  wishes, 
Reading  them  in  my  secret  heart  within, 
Shall  never  thrill  again  upon  mine  can ! 
I  may  go  wandering  forth  another  (Edipus, 
But  widi  DO  fond  AntigDn»— 

CITIZENS. 

Hark!  hark! 
A  trmnpet  sound !  a  messenger  from  Rome. 

CALUAB. 

From  Rome!  from  Rome !  it  is  thy  doom,  destroyer! 
The  sunbeams  have  beheld  thy  deed  of  shames 
And  have  pioelaim'd  it;  the  arraigning  winds 
Have  bfown  my  injuries  and  thy  disgrace 
Over  Um  wide  foce  of  die  listeiiing  eardi ; 
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And  Coar^B  Brm  of  juitice  ii  oatitratch*d 
To  ■triks  and  ponnh ! 

Tke  above,  Vopmcus. 

YOrOCUB. 

Great  Olybiiis, 
r  am  the  bearer  of  the  emperoi^i  mandate, 
Would  I  might  add  of  wonted  thanki  and  pralae. 
T  is  nid  that  here  in  Antioch,  the  high  place 
And  choeen  lanctaaiy  of  those  Galileans, 
Who  with  their  godless  and  incestuous  rites 
Oflend  the  thousand  deities  of  Rome, 
Making  them  waste  our  mUdew'd  lands  with  dearth, 
Attaint  our  wholesome  airs  with  pestilence. 
And  shake  th'  indignant  earth,  even  till  our  cities, 
With  all  their  unwam*d  multitudes,  sink  down 
Into  the  sudden  j^wning  chasms  beneath  them ; — 
'TIS  said,  even  here  Olybius  hath  let  sleep 
Hie  thunders  of  the  law,  which  should  have  smitten 
With  the  stem  frequency  of  angry  Jove, 
When  with  fierce  storms  he  darkens  half  the  world ! 
Wherefiire,  instead  of  ttying  in  close  haunts 
And  caves,  and  woods,  the  stem  exteiminatioo. 
They  climb  our  palaces,  they  crowd  our  camps, 
They  cover  all  our  wide  and  boundless  realms; 
While  the  sad  Priests  of  ail  our  Gods  do  sic 
Round  their  cold  altars  and  ungiAed  shrines, 
Waiting  in  vain  for  victim  or  oblation. 

OLTBIXTS. 

It  moves  no  wonder  that  Vopiscus  comes 

To  taunt  with  negligence  Olybius'  rale. 

Not  ignorant  that  Vopiscus  were  well  pleased 

If  that  this  Eastern  Prefecture  shoukl  pass 

To  abler  hands,  perchance  his  own.— To  the  chaige. 

It  is  most  true  that  I  have  sought  lo  stay 

This  frenzy,  not  with  angiy  fire  and  sword. 

But  with  a  lofty  and  contemptuous  mercy. 

That  Boom'd  too  much  to  punish.    For  my  heart 

Was  sick  of  seeing  beardless  youth  and  ago 

Wearjring  the  pail'd  and  glutted  executioner; 

Exhaost'mg  all  the  subtlest  arts  of  torture 

With  cheerful  patience :  even  sofl  maidens  moving. 

With  fIower-crown*d  locks,  and  pale  butsmiling cheeks, 

To  the  consuming  fire,  as  to  their  bridal. 

I  saw  in  this  wild  scorn  of  death  a  grandeur 

Worthy  a  nobler  cause ;  't  was  Roman  virtue. 

Though  not  fi>r  Roman  glory.    But,  Vopiscus, 

I  am  not  one  that  wears  a  subject's  duty 

Loose  and  cast  off  whene'er  the  changeful  will 

Would  clothe  itself  in  sole  authority. 

The  edict  of  the  Emperor  is  to  me 

As  the  unrepealed  word  of  &te.    To  death 

It  doth  devote  these  Christians,  and  to  death 

My  voice  shall  doom  them.    Not  Vopiseiis*  self^ 

Wliom  I  invite  to  share  my  stem  tribunal. 

But  shall  confess  th'  obedience  of  Olybius. 

TBI  FEOPLS. 

I/mg  live  the  Christians'  soomge !— 4ong  live  Olybius! 
Haste,  drag  them  forth,  the  accursed  of  6w  godf. 

8S00ND  PBIBlT. 

She  oomea   the  is  here— the  beauteooa  Maigarita. 

CALUAB. 

My  child!  and  thou  art  breathing  still !-Coiim  \mck 


Unto  my  desolate  heart^-thy  father,  child^—  , 
These  dioking  tears!  they  would  not  flow  but  now. 

MAROAlirrA. 

Dear  father! 

CAZXIAfl. 

But,  sweet  daughter,  how  is  this. 
Upon  oar  solemn  day  of  festival. 
Thus  darkly  clad,  and  on  thy  close-bound  locks 
Ashes,  and  sackcloth  on  thy  tender  limbs ! 

MAEOAHITA. 

I  thought  the  rites  had  been  o'erpass'd  ere  now, 

CALUAS. 

Hath  the  god  afflicted  thee,  my  child  t 

MAHOARITA. 

My  God,  indeed,  afflicts  me,  father. 

OLTBIUS. 

Priests! 
We  mourn,  that  we  must  leave  th'  imperfiBct  rilea. 
Deeply  we  moum  it,  when  bright  Margarita 
Vouchsafes  her  late  and  much^desired  presence. 
So  on  to>morrow  for  our  Judgment  Hall. 
Let  all  the  fires  be  kindled,  and  bring  forth 
The  long  disused  racks,  and  fatal  engines. 
Their  rust  must  be  wash'd  off  in  blood.    Proclaim 
That  every  guilty  worshipper  of  Christ 
Be  dragg'd  before  us. — Ha ! 

MACEE. 

What  frantic  cry 
With  insolent  interraption  breaks  upon 
Rome's  Prefect? 

MANY  V0I0B8. 

Lo  the  priestess !  Lo  the  priestess! 

SECOND  PRIEST. 

She  hath  fall'n  down  upon  her  knees ;  her  hair 
Is  scattered  like  a  cloud  of  gold ;  her  hands 
Are  clasp'd  across  her  swelling  breast ;  her  eyes 
Do  hold  a  sad  communion  with  the  heavens. 
And  her  lips  move,  yet  make  no  sound. 

THIED  PRIEST. 


The  laurel  crown— the  laurel  of  the  God — 
She 's  wrapt— posseis'd ! 


MARGARITA. 

The  crown^the  crown  of  gloiy^ 
God  give  me  grace  upon  my  bleeding  brows 
To  wear  it, 

SECOND  PRIBBT. 

I%e  ii  dirtracted  by  our  gam 
She  shrinks  and  trembles.    Lead  her  in :  the  tianoe 
Will  pass  anon,  and  her  unsealed  lips 
Poor  forth  the  mystic  numbers,  that  men  hear, 
And  feel  the  inspiring  deity. 

0LTB1U8. 

On— away! 

THE  PEOPLE. 

LoDg  live  the  Ohristians'  scourge  .'—long  live  Oiybiv 

OBOEI78  AEOtTND  THE  TXKPLB. 

Phobtts  ApoUo,  hear! 
Great  Lydan  king  appear, 
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Cbme  from  thy  Cynthmn  iteept  or  Xanthof*  ■hore ; 

Here  to  ihy  Syrian  home, 

In  Tirible  godhead  oome, 
And  o'er  oar  land  thy  choicest  influence  pour. 

0H0RU8  ROUND  0LTBIU8. 

Go  on  thy  flow'ntrewn  road, 

The  champion  of  our  god. 
By  PhoBboa'  lelf  hii  choeen  chief  oonfen'd; 

His  brightest  splendours  bask 

Upon  thy  glowing  casque. 
And  gild  the  waving  glories  of  thy  crest 


Tke  Grove  of  Daphne. 
Evening. 

MARGARITA. 

My  way  is  through  the  dim  licentious  Daphne, 
And  evening  darkens  round  my  stealthful  steps; 
Yet  I  must  pause  to  rest  my  weary  limbs. 

Oh,  thou  polluted,  yet  roost  lorely  grove ! 
Hath  the  Almighty  breathed  o*er  all  thy  bowers 
An  everlasting  spring,  and  paved  thy  walks 
With  amaranthine  flowers— are  but  the  winds. 
Whose  breath  is  gentle,  sufler'd  to  entangle 
Their  light  wings,  not  unwilling  prisoneis. 
In  thy  thick  branches,  there  to  make  sweet  murmun 
With  the  bees'  hum,  and  melodies  of  birds, 
And  all  the  voices  of  the  hundred  tbuntains. 
That  drop  translucent  from  the  mountain's  side, 
And  lull  themselves  along  their  level  course 
To  slumber  with  their  own  sofVsliding  sounds ; 
And  all  for  fool  idolatry,  or  woise. 
To  make  ilself  a  home  and  sanctuary  f 

Oh,  second  Eden,  like  the  first,  defiled 
With  sin!  even  like  thy  human  habitants, 
Thy  winds  and  flowers  and  waters  have  forgot 
The  gracious  hand  that  made  them,  ministers 
Voluptuous  to  man's  transgressions — all. 
Save  thou,  sweet  nightingale!  that,  like  myselC 
Pourest  alone  thy  melancholy  song 

To  silence  and  to  God not  undisturb'd — 

The  velvet  turf  gives  up  a  quickening  sound 
Of  coming  steps :— oh,  thou  that  lovest  the  holy* 
Protect  me  fitnn  the  sinful— finom  myself! 
T  was  what  I  fear'd— Olybius ! 

Oltbius.  Margarita. 

OLTBIDS. 

Maigarita, 
I  heard  but  now  (nat  thou  hadst  wander'd  hither. 
And  foUow'd  thee,  my  love. 

MARGARITA. 

My  lord,  mine  haste 
Brooks  no  delay. 

OLTBIXTS. 

What  sudden  speed  is  this  f 
Behold  the  Sun,  our  God 

MARGARITA. 

Not  to,  my  lord. 


0LTBIV8. 

What!  thou  'rt  become  a  tender  wonhipper 
Of  yon  pale  crescent,  that  alone  in  heaven 
Breathes  o'er  the  world  her  cold  serenity. 
Trust  me,  my  sweet,  it  is  a  banen  service. 

MARGARITA. 

My  lord,  I  do  beseech  you  let  me  pass, 
I  have  nor  time  nor  wish 

0LTS1U8. 

Ha,  Maigarita! 
At  this  luxurious  hour,  when  all  is  mute 
But  the  fond  lover  at  his  mistress'  ear. 
Through  the  dusk  grove,  where  every  conscJous  tree 
Bean  in  its  bark  the  record  of  fond  vows 
And  amorous  service 

MARGARITA. 

Hath  the  Prefect  seen 
Aught  loose  in  Callias'  daughter,  aught  unholy. 
That  be  would  breathe  suspicion's  tainting  blight 
On  the  pure  lily  of  her  fame  I 

0LTBIU8. 

Ungrateful ! 
I  have  endured  this  day  for  thee  the  taunta 
Of  thy  distracted  sire ;  but  will  not  bear 
The  thought,  that  thou  art  hurrying  hence  to  hear 
Some  favour'd  lover  pour  into  thy  soul 

MARGARITA. 

Olybius,  thou  dost  not  truly  think  it — 
I  had  foi;got— -Lord  Prefect,  thou  art  tyrannous. 
That  thus  with  harsh  and  most  untimely  violence 
Impedeet  my  way. 

OLTBIUa. 

Fond  maiden,  know'st  thou  not 
That  I  am  clothed  with  power?  my  word,  my  sign 
May  drag  to  death,  whoe'er  presumes  to  love 
Th'  admired  of  great  Olybius. 

MARGARITA  {ngtart) 

My  fttU  heart! 
And  hath  it  not  a  guilty  pleasure  still 
In  being  so  fondly,  though  so  sternly  chided  f 

OLTBIDS. 

Hear  me,  I  say,  but  weep  not,  Margarita, 
Though  thy  bright  tears  might  diadem  the  brow 
Of  Juno,  when  she  walks  th'  Olympian  clouds. 
My  pearl !  my  pride !  thou  know'st  my  soul  is  thine-^ 
Thine  only!  On  the  Parthians'  fieiy  sands 
I  look'd  upon  the  blaong  noontide  sun. 
And  thought  how  lovely  thou  before  his  shnne 
Wast  standing  with  thy  laurel-crowned  locks. 
And  when  my  high  triumphal  chariot  toil'd 
Through  Antioch's  crowded  streets,  when  every  hand 
Rain'd  garlands,  every  voice  dwelt  on  my  name. 
My  discontented  spirit  panted  still 
For  thy  long-silent  lyre. 

MARGARITA. 

Oh !  let  me  onward. 
Nor  hold  me  thus,  nor  speak  thus  fondly  lo  me. 

OLYBIUS. 

Thou  strivest  still  to  leave  me ;  go  then,  go. 
My  soul  disdains  to  force  what  it  would  win 
With  the  soft  violence  of  fovour'd  love. 
But  ah !  to<iay«-4o^ay— what  meant  thine  absence 
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From  the  proud  wonhip  of  thy  God  7  what  mean 
Thy  wild  and  mournful  looki,  thy  bunting  eyes 
So  fiill  of  tean,  that  weep  not?— Maij^ta, 
Thou  witt  not  ipeak— laroweU,  then,  and  ibigive 
That  I  have  dared  mistnut  thee :— No»  even  now* 
Even  thus  I  '11  not  believe  but  thou  art  pure 
As  the  fint  dew  that  Dian'e  early  foot  * 

Treads  in  her  deepest,  holiest  shade.— Farewell ! 

MAROJJirrA. 

I  should  have  told  him  all,  yet  dared  not  tell  him— 

I  could  not  deeper  wound  his  generous  heart 

Than  it  endures  already.    My  Redeemer, 

If  weekly  thus  before  the  fitce  of  man 

I  have  trembled  to  oonfen  thee,  yet,  O  Lord, 

Before  thine  angels  do  not  thou  deny  me ! 

And  yet,  he  is  not  guilty  yet,  O  Saviour, 

Of  Christian  blood !  Preserve  him  in  thy  mercy 

Preserve  hifb  from  that  sin. — Ah,  lingering  still. 

While  lives  of  thousands  hang  upon  my  speed, — 

Away! 


I 


The  Burial  Place  of  the  Chrittiane, 

Night 
Fabius,  Dioootus,  Charinub,  Calantbias,  etc 

FVKVLAL,  ANTHXll. 

Brother,  thou  hast  gone  befixre  us,  and  thy  saintly  soul 

is  flown 
Where  tears  are  wiped  from  eveiy  eye,  and  sorrow  is 

unknown ; 
From  the  burthen  of  the  flesh,  and  from  care  and  fear 

releosed. 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 

weary  are  at  rest 

The  toilsome  way  thou  'st  trayell'd  o'er,  and  borne  the 

heavy  load. 
But  Christ  hath  taught  thy  languid  feet  to  reach  his 

blest  abode. 
Thou  'rt  sleeping  now,  like  Lazarus  upon  his  father's 

breast. 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 

weary  are  at  rest 

Sin  can  never  taint  thee  now,  nor  doubt  thy  faith 

assail. 
Nor  thy  meek  trust  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit 

fikil. 
And  there  thou  *rt  sure  to  meet  the  good,  whom  on 

earth  thou  lovedst  best 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 

weaiy  are  at  rest 

'  Earth  to  earth,"  and  "dust  to  dust,"  the  solemn  priest 

hath  said. 
So  we  lay  the  turf  above  thee  now,  and  we  seal  thy 

narrow  bed: 
But  thy  spirit  brother,  soars  away  among  the  faithful 

blest 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 

weary  are  at  rest 


And  when  the  Lord  shall  summon  us,  whom  thon  hasi 

left  behind. 
May  we,  untainted  by  the  world,  as  sun  a  welcome 

find; 
May  each,  like  thee,  depart  in  peace,  to  be  a  glorMos 

guest 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 

weary  are  at  rest 

FABIDB. 

So  by  the  skle  of  martjrr'd  Babylas, 

Brother,  thou  siumberest ;  silent  as  yon  stars. 

And  silent  as  the  falling  dews  around  thee. 

We  leave  thy  verdant  grave.    But  oh !  shall  we, 

When  we  put  off  the  load  of  mortal  life. 

Depart  like  thee  as  in  a  deeper  sleep. 

With  the  sweet  smile  of  life  on  the  closed  lips. 

Or  in  an  agony  of  mortal  pain. 

By  the  pitch'd  stake,  or  den  of  ragii^  lions  f 

ThetAove^  Majuiauta. 

MAROARITA. 

I  'm  here  at  last  before  them,  and  ye  live. 

FABIUS. 

What  means  the  gentle  Neophite  ? 

IIAltOAaiTA. 

Good  sir, 
Hiou  hast  not  heard— — ^Ilark— hark !  they  are  ^»- 
hind  me. 


FABIUB. 


WhOk  maiden,  who? 


MARGARITA. 

The  Prefect's  mdaeas  aotdisn . 
Hiey  come  to  drag  us  to  their  Judgment  HaU. 
Already  is  the  scourge  prepared ;  the  dungeons 
Ope  their  expecting  gates;  the  outpour'd  city 
F^ts  for  the  spectacle. 

FABIU8. 

Is  it  so,  my  child  f 
Makes  the  fierce  Heathen  bloody  preparation 
For  slaughter  f— then  must  we  for  death.    His  aeal 
Doth  furbish  up  his  armoury  of  murder; 
We,  ouis  of  patience.  We  must  gird  around  us 
Heaven's  panoply  of  faith  and  constancy, 
And  so  go  forth  to  war. 

UAROARITA. 

Alas!  alas! 
If  they  should  take  thee — thee,  upon  whoee  lips 
The  living  fire  of  inspiration  bums, 
Severing  by  gentle  force  the  willing  spirit 
From  this  low  earth,  and  pluming  it  for  heaven ; 
That  makes  the  conscious  immortality 
Stir  in  our  souls,  and  pant  for  that  pure  life 
With  Christ  beyond  the  grave.  Oh,  thou  that  teacbsif 
Our  charities  to  flow  in  heaven's  own  light 
Like  some  bright  river  in  the  desert  sands. 
Hound  which  the  gladdening  pilgrims  sing  for  joy; 
That  send'st  us  forth  to  pour  sweet  oil  and  wine 
Into  the  bleeding  wounds ;  to  take  our  s^t 
By  the  sick  couch ;  to  shed  a  tender  health 
On  the  pale  prisoner's  cheek— Oh,  who  shall  lead 
The  fbldless  sheep  to  life's  eternal  pasturea 
When  their  good  shepherd 's  gwie  f 
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WAwam. 


■twofUMfloekr 


Hatt  thoa  ibxgot 


MAmoAam. 
Ob, 

f  Bholl  I  endure  to  lee  thy  heed, 
Mmble  heed,  bow'd  down  to  ■com  f 
)ell*d  thee  &ther,  nd  here  Ibndly  pny'd 
loe  own  parent  were  like  thee ;  end  now 
Mhold  thy  blood  flow  drop  by  drop 
i  the  knotted  eoourge,  or  hungry  firee 
upon  thy  ehuddering  fleeh. 

FABIUf. 

My  child, 
boa  each  laah  that  rende  my  bleedmg  ikin 
eooi  eign  of  brotherhood  with  Chriet ; 
9  pale  fire  which  waetee  my  perishing  flesh 
o's  own  lambent  glory  gathering  round  me. 

CHARINUB. 

w,  most  holy  Fabius,  I  had  look*d 
and  triumph  on  thy  brow,  to  hear 
>  may  mount  the  everlasting  heavens 
angelic  chariots,  wont  to  wrap 
irtyi^s  spirit    Lo !  the  eternal  gates 
their  heads  to  greet  us !  Shall  we  then 
ind  pause?  or  shall  we  nor  go  finth 
1  all  the  city  to  the  Roman's  throne 
g  our  Christ,  and  calling  on  our  heads 
rifyingazef 

CALARTHIAa. 

Away!  I  see 
ving  of  the  purple  robe.    The  Loid 
wd  even  now  the  wine-press  in  his  wrath ; 
IS  are  labouring  forth,  the  latter  days 
heir  dregs.    He  cones  t'  avenge  his  own* 
»,  no  more,  your  vain  and  baffled  songs, 
jid  True,  how  long  f "  escend  to  heaven^ 
'  of  vintage,  and  the  day  of  dread, 
'  of  desolation  is  at  hand, 
r  of  vengeance! 

FABIUS. 

Cease,  Calanthias,  cease; 
»u,  Charinus.    Oh,  my  brethren,  God 
nmon  those  whom  he  ha|h  choeen,  to  sit 
ents  dyed  with  their  own  blood  around 
mb  in  Heaven ;  but  it  becomea  not  man 
t  with  haughty  and  aspiring  violence 
ieet  thronep,  ambitious  for  his  own, 
:  his  Master's  glory.    Every  star 
sun,  nor  every  Christian  soul 
a  seraph.    But  for  thee,  Calanthias, 
low'st  not  whether  even  this  night  shall  bunt 
Mtient  vengeance  of  the  Lord,  or  rest 
of  human  years.    For  what  are  they, 
■e  our  ages,  but  a  fow  brief  wavee 
e  vast  ocean  of  eternity, 
9ak  upon  the  shore  of  this  our  world, 
Bbb  back  into  the  immense  profound, 
He  on  high,  even  at  one  instant,  sweepa 
I  omniscient  sight? 

Beloved  brethren, 
our  siiton,  hold  we  all  prepared. 


Like  him  beside  whose  hallowM  grave  we  stand. 
To  give  the  last  and  awful  testimony 
To  Christ  our  Lord.    Yet  tempt  not  to  our  murder 
The  yet  unbloody  hands  of  men. 

They  come: 
Pale  lights  are  gleaming  through  the  dusky  night, 
And  hurrying  feet  are  trampling  to  and  fia 
Dispeme    disperse,  my  brethren,  to  your  homes!— 
Sweet  Margarita,  in  the  Hermitage 
By  clear  Orontes,  where  so  oft  we  've  met. 
Thou  'It  find  me  still.    God's  blessing  wait  on  all ! 
Farewell !  we  meet,  if  not  on  earth,  in  heaven. 


Tke  Frcni  cf  ike  TanpU, 
Day-break. 

MAROAllITA. 

Yet  once  again  I  touch  thy  golden  strings, 

My  silent  and  forgotten  lyre,  oh !  erst 

The  joy  of  Antioch,  when  on  festal  days 

At  the  proud  idol's  foot  I  sate ;  and  all, 

Even  as  thy  raptures  rose  and  fell,  bow'd  down 

Or  stood  erect  before  the  shrine.    I,  too, 

Like  thee,  was  haliow'd  to  an  impious  service. 

Even  till  a  touch  from  heaven  waked  my  soul's  music. 

And  pour'd  it  forth  in  ecstasy  to  him 

Who  died  for  meiL  And  shalt  not  thou,  my  partner 

In  mine  unholy  worriiip,  mingle  now 

Thy  sweetness  with  my  purer  vows.    Oh !  fou&tain 

Of  sounds  delicious,  shall  I  not  unseal  thee. 

Thou  that  didst  flow  through  Daphne's  flowery  grove. 

Timing  the  dancing  stops  of  youths  and  mai(toT 

Dwell  not  within  thy  secret  wreathed  shell 

Soundly  full  of  chaste  and  holy  melancholy. 

As  ever  moum'd  in  angels'  moonlight  chants 

O'er  the  night-visited  graves  of  buried  sainta.- 

Even  sounds  accordant  to  the  weaiy  steps 

Of  him,  that,  loaded  with  the  ponderous  crom 

Toil'd  up  the  steep  of  Calvary? 

Caixias,  Makoauta. 

CALLIAB. 

My  child. 
My  own,  my  loved,  my  beauteous  child  I  once  mora 
Thou  art  thyself;  thy  snowy  hands  are  trembling 
On  thy  loved  Ijrre,  and  doubtless  thou  art  hailing 
Our  God,  who  from  his  golden  eastern  chamber 
Begins  to  dawn,    i  have  commanded  all 
The  ministering  priests  and  sacred  virgins 
Their  robee  and  verdant  chaplets  to  prepare. 
Thou  too  shalt  come,  with  all  thy  richest  songs 
To  hyma  the  triumph  of  our  God  around 
The  pile  whereon  theee  frantic  Galileans 
Writhe  and  expire. 

MARGARITA. 

My  frther! 

CALIJA8. 

What  la  this  f 


Wilt  thou  not  go? 


MARGARITA. 

Ales!  I  shall  be  there 


Too  surely. 
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CAf.T.lill. 

Ay,  and  when  thy  iyory  browi 
Ara  dimly  ibttdcd  by  the  laaral  crown ; 
And  when  thy  inowy  lobei  in  ibkU  of  light  ' 
Enwrap  thee,  like  the  glittering  ocean  foam 
In  which  the  aea-nymph  boweia  her  gliding  ftim ; 
The  God  aball  make  thy  breaat  hia  ahrine,  and  poor 
Such  all-enchanting  harmony  around  thee, 
Men'a  aenaea,  apell-boand  by  their  captive  hearing. 
Shall  own  the  maniieat  godhead,  and  bow  down 
In  vonhip. 

MAKOAJUTA. 

Ah,  that  thou  and  all  might  know 
The  God  that  hath  powooa*^  me — would  adore 
The  eternal  woida  of  light  and^lile  and  truth 
That  I  oould  utter! 

CALUAS. 

O  my  child !  my  pride ! 
While  the  infected  daughters  of  the  land 
Fall  off  to  tbia  new  fiuth ;  while  they  are  led 
To  expiate  in  the  fire  their  ainful  deedi. 
How  shall  I  gaxe  on  thee,  through  Daphne  gliding 
Amid  thy  white-robed  choir  of  aacred  maida, 
like  the  preaiding  awan  on  smooth  Cayater, 
And  bleas  Apollo,  that  hath  stamp'd  thy  aoul 
Hii  own. 

MAROARITA  (f^MirL) 

Ah  me!  and  how  t*  unbarb  the  dart, 
Whicii  I  mual  strike  into  his  inmost  aoul .' 

CAIXIA8. 

ThrioeHieareat  of  oar  god ! 

MAXOARITA. 

Beloved  fiither! 
Those  tender  maids  led  forth  to  sacrifice. 
To  bear  upon  their  blushing,  delicate  limba 
Rude  stripes  and  ahameful  inaults,  have  they  not 
Fond  parents,  loving  as  thyself,  whose  hearts 
Weep  bk)od,  more  feat  than  even  their  flowing  wounda? 
Oh  think  on  her,  thy  Margarita,  her— 
The  breathing  image  thou  haat  often  call'd  her 
Of  thy  youth's  bride— exposed  to  pain,  to  death ! 
To  woTMi — to  nameless  shame ! 

0AUJA8. 

WhenMaigarita 
Hath  fiom  her  God  revolted,  I  '11  endure 
Even  that,  or  more. 

MAROARITA. 

No,  fether,  no,  thou  oooldat  not. 
Thou  wilt  not,  when  she  meets  her  Christian  brethren, 
Patient  to  bear  their  Master's  mournful  lot 
Of  suflering  and  of  death 

CALLUS. 

How?  what !  mine  ears 
Ring  with  a  wild  confusion  of  strange  sounds 
That  have  no  meaning.    Thou  *rt  not  wont  to  mock 
Thine  aged  father,  but  I  think  that  now 
Thou  dost,  my  child. 

MARGARITA. 

By  Jesus  Christ — ^by  him 
In  whom  my  soul  hath  hope  of  immortality. 
Father !  I  mock  not 


lightnings 
But  those  that  by  their  aublle  incantatiena 
Have  wrought  upon  thy  innocent  aoul ! 

Look  there!-* 

MAEfliBITA. 

Father,  1 11  feUow  thee  where'er  tboa  wilt: 
Thoa  doat  not  mean  thia  cruel  vnlenoe 
With  which  thou  dragg'st  me  on. 

CALUAB. 

Dost  not  behold  him 
Thy  God !  thy  father's  God !  the  God  of  Antioch 
And  feel'st  thou  not  the  odd  and  silent  awe. 
That  emanatea  firom  hia  immortal  preaence 
O'er  all  the  breathless  temple  ?  Dareat  thon  aee 
The  terrible  brighmesa  of  the  wrath  that  boms 
On  hia  arch'd  brow?  Lo,  how  the  indignatioa 
SweUa  in  each  strong  dilated  limb!  hia  atatnie 
GrowB  loftier ;  and  the  roo(  the  quaking  pavemenf 
The  ahadowy  pillars,  all  the  temple  feeb 
l^e  ofiended  God! — ^I  dare  not  look  again. 
Dareettfaou? 

MARfiARITA* 

I  aee  a  ailent  ahape  of  atooe. 
In  which  the  m^esty  of  human  paaaioa 
Is  to  the  life  express'd.   A  noble  image. 
But  wrought  by  mortal  handa,  upon  a  model 
As  moital  aa  themaelvea. 

CALLIA8. 

Ha !  kxk  again,  then. 
There  in  the  East.    Mark  how  the  purple  cloada 
Throng  to  pavilion  him :  the  oflicioas  winda 
Pant  forth  to  purify  hia  axure  path 
From  night'a  dun  vapoun  and  faatecnttering  misli. 
The  glad  earth  wakea  in  adoration ;  all 
The  voicea  of  all  animate  thinga  lift  up 
Tumultuoua  oiiaonB;  the  spaciooa  worid 
lives  but  in  him,  that  ia  ita  life.    Bat  be, 
Diadamful  of  the  univeiaal  homage. 
Holds  his  calm  way,  and  vindicalce  for  hia  own 
Th*  illimitable  heavena,  in  aohtode 
Of  peerleas  glory  unapproachable. 
What  means  thy  proud  undaxzled  look,  to  adore 
Or  mock,  ungracious? 

VAROARTFA. 

On  yon  burning  orb 
I  gaze,  and  say,r-Thott  mighlieat  work  of  him 
That  launch'd  thee  forth,  a  golden-crowned  bride 

groom. 
To  hang  thy  everhisting  nuptial  lamp 
In  the  exulting  heavena.    In  thee  the  light. 
Creation's  eldest  bom,  was  tabernacled. 
To  thee  was  given  to  quicken  slumbering  nature, 
And  lead  the  season's  slow  vicissitude 
Over  the  fertile  breaat  of  mother  earth ; 
Till  men  began  to  stonp  their  grovelling  pnyen 
From  the  Almighty  Sire  of  all  to  thee. 
And  I  will  addr-Thou  univenal  emblem. 
Hung  in  the  forehead  of  the  all^aeen  heaTens, 
Of  him,  that  with  the  light  of  righteouaneae 
Dawn'd  on  our  latter  days ;  the  visitant  day-spring 
Of  the  benighted  world.    Enduring  splendour! 
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t  refiwh'd .'  thftt  •Ycnnon  nnew'rt 
flftining  ■trength ;  nor  ever  sheit  thou 
I  time  coeval,  even  till  Time  itielf 
[  perish'd  in  eternity.    Then  thou 
t  own,  from  thy  apparent  deity 
lied,  thy  mortal  nature,  fiom  the  aky 
lering  befiire  the  all<enUghtening  Lamb^ 
•e  radiant  Ihnme  ihall  qaench  all  other  fine. 

CALLIA& 

yet  the  itands  unblaited !  In  thy  mercy 
1  doit  remember  all  my  &ithful  vows, 
erion!  and  suipend  the  fiery  ehaft 
\  qaiven  on  thy  atring.   Ah,  not  on  her, 
innocent,  wreak  thy  fury!  I  will  iearch, 
thou  wilt  lend  me  light,  althoogh  they  shrcNid 
>epeet  Orcoa.    I  will  pluck  them  forth, 
■et  them  up  a  mark  ibr  all  thy  wrath ; 
e  that  beguiled  to  thia  unholy  madneat 
»ure  and  blameleae  child.  Shine  forth,  ahine  fbrtfa, 
lo,  and  we  '11  have  our  full  revenge ! 

MARQAUTA. 

over  now— and  oh,  I  bleaB  thee,  Loid, 
Baking  me  thue  deaolate  below; 
levering  one  by  one  the  tiee  that  bind  me 
lis  cold  world,  Ibr  whither  can  earth's  ouleasti 
>ut  to  heaven! 

Yet  is  no  way  but  thia, 
9  but  to  steep  my  fiuher's  lingering  daya 
tteraesB  f  TImmi  knowest,  gracioos  Lord 
lercy,  how  he  loves  itoe,  how  he  loved  ma 
I  the  first  moment  that  my  eyes  were  open'd 
I  the  light  of  day  and  him.   At  least, 
ou  must  smite  him,  smite  him  in  thy  mercy. 
)ves  me  as  the  life-blood  of  his  heart, 
ove  surpasses  every  kive  but  thine. 

HYMN. 

faou  didst  die  for  me,  oh  Son  of  God ! 

'  thee  the  throblHug  flesh  of  mlm  was  woni ; 

naked  feet  the  thorns  of  sorrow  trod, 

id  tempests  beat  thy  houseless  head  fiirloni. 

Thou,  that  wert  wont  to  stand 

Alone,  on  God's  right  hand, 
re  the  Agea  were,  the  Eternal,  eldest  bom. 

birthright  in  the  world  was  pain  and  griei^ 
ly  love's  return  ingratitude  and  hate ; 
limbs  thou  healedst  brought  thee  no  relief, 
le  eyes  thou  openedst  calmly  view'd  thy  iate: 

Thou,  that  wert  wont  to  dwell 

In  peace,  tongue  cannot  tell, 
heart  conceive  the  bliss  of  thy  celestial  state. 

r  dragg'd  thee  to  the  Roman's  solemn  Hall, 
here  the  proud  Judge  in  purple  splendour  sate ; 
I  stoodst  a  meek  and  patient  criminal, 
ly  doom  of  death  from  human  lips  to  wait ; 

Whose  throne  shall  be  the  world 

In  final  ruin  hurPd, 
I  all  mankind  to  hear  their  everlasting  fata. 

I  wert  alone  in  that  fierce  multitude, 
ben  ** Crucify  him!"  yell'd  the  general  shout: 
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No'hand  to  guard  thee  'nud  those  insults  rude« 
Nor  lip  to  bless  in  all  that  frantic  rout ; 

Whose  lightest  whisper'd  word 

The  Seraphim  had  heard. 
And  adamantine  arms  fiom  all  the  heavens  broke  out 

They  bound  thy  temples  vrith  the  twisted  thorn, 
Tby  bruised  feet  went  languid  on  with  pain ; 
The  blood,  from  all  thy  flesh  with  scouiges  torn. 
Deepen'd  thy  robe  oT  mockery's  crimson  grain ; 
Whose  native  vesture  bright 
Was  the  unapproached  light. 
The  aandal  of  whose  foot  the  rapid  hurricane. 


They  smote  thy  cheek  with  many  a  ruthless  palm, 

With  the  cold  spear  thy  shuddering  side  they  pierced; 
The  draught  of  bitterest  gall  was  all  the  balm 
They  gave,  t*  enhance  thy  unslaked,  burning  thint  i 
Thou,  at  whoae  words  of  peace 
Did  pain  and  anguish  cease. 
And  their  long  buried  dead  Iheir  bonds  of  slumber 
burst 

Low  bow'd  thy  head  convulsed,  and,  droop'd  in  death. 

Thy  voice  sent  forth  a  sad  and  wailing  ciy ; 
Slow  struggled  from  thy  breast  the  parting  breath. 
And  every  limb  was  wrung  with  agony. 
That  head,  whose  veilless  blase 
Fill'd  angels  with  amaze. 
When  at  that  voice  sprang  forth  the  rolling  suns  on 
high.  , 

And  thou  wert  laid  within  the  narrow  tomb. 
Thy  day-cold  limbs  with  shrouding  grave^lothai 
bound; 
Hie  sealed  stone  oonfirm'd  thy  mortal  doom, 
Lone  watchmen  walk'd  thy  desert  burial  ground, 
Whom  heaven  could  not  contain. 
Nor  th'  immeasurable  plain 
Of  vast  infinity  inclose  or  circle  round. 

For  us,  for  us,  thou  didst  endure  the  pain. 

And  thy  meek  spirit  bow'd  itself  to  shame, 
To  wash  our  souls  from  sin's  infecting  stain, 
"F  avert  the  Father's  wrathful  vengeance  flame  i 
Thou,  that  oouldst  nothing  win 
By  saving  worlds  fiom  sin. 
Nor  aught  of  glory  add  to  thy  all-glorious  name. 


The  Prefect  i  HaU  of  Juetice* 

Oltbius,  Voriscus,  Macer,  Priest,  Romant,  eta 

Callias. 
DiODOTua,  Chamnus,  Calanthias,  and  other  ChrU 

tians. 

PUEBT. 

The  sacrifice  hath  pleased  the  immortal  Gods. 
With  willing  foot  the  goldeo*homed  steer 
Moved  to  the  altar,  and  in  proud  delight 
Shook  the  white  fillet  on  his  brow :  the  Uood 
Pour'd  forth  its  purple  stream  profuse ;  the  Aruspei 
Gazed  on  the  perfect  entrails;  and  the  smoke 
Rose  in  a  full  unbroken  cloud.    Great  Pnfect, 
Thy  deeds  are  holy  to  our  Gods. 
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OLTBiUB. 

TheGodi, 
Whoae  honour  we  eipoiiie,  etpome  our  cauie. 
Hear  me,  ye  Prieita  on  euth,  ye  God*  in  heaven ! 
By  Veela,  end  her  yifgin-gnarded  firea; 
By  Mart,  the  Sire  and  guardian  God  of  Rome ; 
By  Antioch*!  bright  Apollo ;  by  the  throne 
Of  him  whole  thunder  shakea  the  vaulted  sidea; 
And  that  dread  oath  I  add,  that  binda  th*  immortali, 
The  unbleteed  waten  of  Tartarian  Styx : 
Laat,  by  the  avengen  of  despised  vows, 
Th*  inevitable  serpent>hair'd  Eumenides, 
Olybius  swears,  thus  mounting  on  the  throne 
Of  justice,  to  exhaust  heaven's  wrath  on  all 
That  have  cast  off  their  fathers*  Gods  for  rites 
New  and  unholy.    From  my  heart  I  blot 
Partial  affection  and  the  love  of  kindred ; 
Even  if  my  fiither's  blood  flqw'd  in  their  veins, 
I  would  obey  the  Emperor,  and  the  Gods ! 

VOKBGU& 

So  noUy  said,  as  nobly  be  it  done. 

0LTBIU8. 

Lead  forth  the  prisoners ! 

Ye  of  nobler  birth, 
Diodotus,  Charinus,  and  Calanthias, 
And  ye,  the  baser  and  misguided  multitude, 
Te  stand  denounced  before  our  solemn  throne 
As  guilty  of  that  Galilean  faith. 
Whose  impious  and  blaspheming  scorn  disdains 
Our  fathers'  Gods ;  ye  serve  not  in  our  temples ; 
Crown  not  our  altais ;  kneel  not  at  our  shrines; 
And  in  their  stead,  in  loose  and  midnight  feasts 
Te  meet,  otiscuring  with  a  deeper  gloom 
Of  shame  and  horror  night's  chaste  brow. 

DIODOTUS. 

Olybius! 
Were  these  fool  deeds  as  true  as  they  are  fiilse, 
We  might  return,  that  we  but  imitate 
The  Gods  ye  worship— ye,  who  deify 
Adultery,  and  throne  incest  in  the  skies: 
Who,  not  content  with  earth's  vast  scope  defiled. 
Advance  the  mi^esty  of  human  sin 
Even  ttU  it  fills  the  empyreal  heavens.    Ye  sit 
Avengers  of  impure,  unhailow'd  license. 
T  is  well : — why  summon  then  your  Gods  to  answer, 
Wrest  the  idle  thunderbolt  from  amorous  Jove, 
Dispeople  all  Olympus, — ay,  draw  iown 
The  bright-hair'd  Sun  from  his  celestial  height, 
To  give  acoompt  of  that  most  fond  pursuit 
Through  yon  dim  grove  of  cypress. 

OLTBiira. 

Do  we  wonder 
That  Heaven  rains  plagues  upon  the  guilty  earth; 
That  Pestilence  is  let  loose,  and  Famine  stalks 
O'er  kingdoms,  withering  them  to  barrenness ; 
That  reeling  cities  shake,  and  the  swoln  seas 
Engulph  our  navies,  or  with  sodden  inroad 
Level  our  strong-wall'd  ports !  But,  impious  men. 
We  will  no  longer  share  your  doom ;  nor  suflbr 
Th'  indiscriminate  vengeance  from  on  high 
To  wrap  mankind  in  wide  promiscuous  ruin : 
Impatient  earth  shall  shake  you  from  her  bosom. 


Even  as  a  city  spume  the  plagae^tnick  man 
From  her  barr'd  gatea,  lest  her  attainted  ain 
Be  loaded  with  his  breath. 

DiODons. 

Hath  earth,  but  now 
Begun  to  heave  with  fierce  intestine  firea. 
Or  the  hot  South  from  his  unwholeaome  wings 
Drop  pestilence?  Have  changeless  alumbeia  lock'd 
Th'  untempested  and  stagnant  sees,  and  now 
Awake  they  first  to  whelm  your  fleets  and  shores! 
But  be  it  so,  that  angry  nature  ragea 
More  frequent  in  her  fierce  distemperature. 
Upon  yourselves,  ye  unbelieving  Heathen, 
The  crime  recoils.    The  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  vralk'A 
This  world  of  man ;  the  One  Almighty  sent 
His  everlasting  Son  to  wear  the  flesh. 
And  glorify  this  mortal  human  shape. 
And  the  blind  eyes  unclosed  to  see  the  Lord ; 
And  the  dumb  tongues  brake  out  in  songs  of  praissi 
And  the  deep  grave  cast  forth  its  wondering  dead; 
And  shuddering  devils  murmur'd  auUen  homage: 
Yet  him,  the  meek,  the  merciful,  the  just. 
Upon  the  Cross  his  rebel  people  hung, 
And  mock'd  his  dying  anguiah.    Since  that  hoar, 
Like  flames  of  fire  his  messengers  have  pass*d 
O'er  the  vride  world,  proclaiming  him  that  died 
Risen  from  the  grave,  and  in  omnipotence 
Array'd  on  high ;  and  as  your  lictors  wait 
Upon  your  earthly  pomp,  portentous  signs 
And  miracles  have  strew'd  the  way  before  them. 
But  still  the  princes  of  the  earth  fake  counsel 
Against  the  Eternal.    Still  the  Heathen  rage 
In  drunken  fury.    Therefore  hath  the  aarth 
Espoused  its  Maker's  cause;  the  heavens  are  foil 
Of  red  denouncing  fires;  the  elements 
Take  up  the  eternal  quarrel,  and  arise 
To  battle  on  God's  side.    The  univene. 
With  one  wide  voice  of  indignation,  heard 
In  every  plague  and  desolating  storm. 
Proclaims  her  deep  abhorrence  at  your  aina. 

OLTBIVB. 

Diodotus,  thou  oooe  didst  share  our  loTe ; 
I  knew  thee  as  a  soldier,  valiant ;  wise, 
I  thought  thee ;  therefore  once  again  I  atoop 
To  pariey  with  thy  madness.    Noble  warrior, 
Wouldst  thou  that  Home,  whose  Gods  have  nmd 

her  up 
To  empire,  boundleas  as  the  ocean-girt 
And  sun-enlighten'd  earth ;  that  by  the  side 
Of  her  victorious  chariot  still  have  toird. 
While  there  were  hosts  t*  enslave,  or  realms  to  conqoei; 
That  have  attended  on  her  ranging  eagles 
Till  the  winds  fail'd  them  in  their  trackleas  flight t"— 
Wouldst  thou,  that  now  upon  her  power's  meridisOi 
Ungrateful  she  should  spurn  the  exhausted  aid 
Of  her  old  guardian  Deities,  and  disclaim 
Her  ancient  worship?  Did  not  willing  Jove 
His  delegated  sceptre  o'er  the  world 
Grant  to  our  fathers  ?  Did  not  arm'd  Gradivos 
His  Thracian  coursers  urge  before  our  van. 
Strewing  our  foes,  as  the  wild  hurricane 
The  summer  com  ?  Where  shone  the  arms  of  HoM 
That  our  great  sire  Quirinus  look'd  not  down 
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IS  from  ha  high  Otympiai  Mat  f 

II  we  DOW  fonake  their  hallow'd  fiuMi* 

\h  oar  Ittben*  piety ;  refme 

•ma  hecatomb ;  diemiit  the  flamen 

I  pnw4  ofllce ;  rend  the  purple  robe 

kl,  and  leave  each  samptaous  ihrine 

ig-plaoe  for  foul  nnhalbw'd  birda  f 

D10D0TU8. 

thou  wrong'it  oar  Roman  glory, 
id  Thanderer,  nor  the  fieiy  car 
>n,  nor  long-buried  Romuhis, 
;reat  Rome  to  awe  the  aulgect  world : 
ler  children**  yalourf  that  dared  all  thingi* 
at  it  dared,  aoooropliih'd.    Roma  henel^ 
lighty  willing  her  imperial  eway, 
own  fortune,  fiite,  and  guardian  deity, 
t  the  all-ihadowing  fiibric  of  her  empire 
troog  pillan  of  her  public  virtuee, 
;n*d  becauM  ihe  was  moet  fit  to  reign. 
,  OlybioB,  is  no  earthly  kingdon^ 
■  not  a  sceptre,  that  proclaims 
^tier  than  his  brethren  of  the  dust; 
n  that  with  the  lofty  head  that  wears  it 
ike  its  mouldering  pillow  in  the  grave, 
th  disowns  our  glories :  but  when  Rome 
>ulGhred  the  last  of  nl  her  sons, 
desolation  walks  her  voiceless  streets, 
in  this  world,  and  all  its  loids  and  slaves, 
pt  into  the  ghasdy  gulf  of  ruin  ,* 
immortal  grandeur,  like  the  stars, 
hter  and  more  lasting,  shall  our  souls 
»ir  empyrean  thrones,  endiadem'd 
uiranthine  light    Such  gifts  oar  God 
imised  to  his  failhfuL 

OLTBIUfl. 

Bounteous  God! 
an  earnest  of  your  glory,  leaves  you 
7  spuming  foot  to  trample  on, 
unstruggling  the  fierce  beast  of  rapine^ 
I  with  open  and  untented  wounds 
the  scorching  sun !    Where  sleep  the  bolts 
Almighty,  when  we  hale  you  forth 
the  fire,  or  make  a  spectacle 
dread  suflerings  to  the  applauding  people  t 

DIODOnTl. 

I  and  Saviour  gives  us  what  we  pray  for; 
i  a  portion  of  his  bitter  cup 
y  the  worid  from  our  gross  sooU 
Bucumberus  for  heaven. 

OHAMNUB. 

Diodotus! 
ind'st  thou  thus,  and  dalliest  with  this  mant 
I,  I  say,  proud  Pilate!  on  thy  throne 
Dont  we  defy  thee, — ^loose  thy  hell-hounds ! 

OLTSIUS. 

no  more — Away  with  them!— we*U  glut 
ad  desires  with  enflbring .' 

Ha,  what 'share  f 


tbove.     Skepiherd,  OuardB,  etc.  with  a  veiled 
Maiden. 

OLTBIUS. 

ig  ye  forth  that  maid,  who  by  her  fillet 


And  flowing  robea  would  aktm  a  virgin,  chosen 
For  Phmbus'  service  ? 

BHXPHXRO. 

Hear  us,  great  Olybius. 
There  is  a  cave  beside  Orontes*  stream 
Roofd  with  the  dropping  crystal,  and  the  ivy 
And  woodbine  trail  dieir  tendrils  o'er  its  porch 
As  to  conceal  its  secret  chamber.    There, 
*T  is  said,  the  Naiads,  after  the  cool  disport 
In  the  fiesh  waters,  carelemly  recline 
Their  dripping  limbs  upon  the  firagnnt  moss; 
And  when  the  light  wiods  lift  the  i^erdant  veil, 
Some  have  beheld  the  unearthly  lovelinem 
That  slept  within;  and  some  have  heard  at  nooo 
BewitcUog  sounds  that  made  the  sulny  air 
Delicious.    We,  with  venturous  foot  profane. 
At  that  nymph-haliow'd  hour  had  wander'd  thither» 
When,  horror*struck,  we  heard  two  munnuring  voices 
One  of  a  man  and  of  a  maiden  one, 
Pburing  upon  the  still  and  shudd'ring  air 
Their  hymn  to  Christ— we  seized  and  bore  them  hithar 

OLTBIUS. 

Ha!  rend  they  then  the  dedicated  maids 
Even  from  our  altars! — ^Haste,  withdraw  the  veil 
In  which  her  guilty  lace  is  shrouded  close — 
— ^Their  magic  mocks  my  sight— I  seem  to  see 
What  cannot  be  before  me — ^Margarita ! 
Answer,  if  thou  art  she. 

CALUAS. 

Great  Judge  f  great  Prefect! 
It  is  my  child — Apollo's  gifted  priestess ! 
Within  that  holy  and  oracular  cave 
Her  spirit  quafii  th'  absorbing  inspiration. 
Lo,  with  what  cold  and  wandering  gaxe  she  looka 
On  me,  her  sire — ^it  chokes  her  voice — these  men. 
These  wicked,  false,  blaspheming  men,  have  leagued 
To  swear  away  her  life. 

0LTBIU8. 

Callias,  stand  back. 
:,  virgin :  wherefore  wert  thon  there,  with  whom  f 


CALUA8. 

'Seal,  Pbcebus,  seal  her  lips  in  mercy. 


OLTBIUS. 


Peace! 


MABOAEITA. 

I  went  to  meet  the  minister  of  Christ, 
And  pray 

OLTBIUS. 

Now  where  is  he  ?  by  all  the  Gods 
I'll  rend  asunder  his  white  youthful  limbs; 
I'll  set  his  head,  with  all  its  golden  locks, 
Upon  the  city  gate,  for  each  that  pasMS 
To  shed  his  loathsome  contumely  upon  it— 

I'll Now  by  heaven,  she  smiles!— Apostate!— • 

still 

I  cannot  hate  her.  (Apart)' 

Priestess  of  Apollo, 
Advance,  and  lend  thy  private  ear.    Food  maid, 
Is't  for  some  loved  and  favour'd  youth  thou'rt  changed  1 
Renounce  thy  frantic  faith,  and  live  for  him  ; 
For  him,  and  not  for  me. 
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JUBOABITA.  • 

Oh,  geoeiQui  Prel«ct! 
I  do  bceeech  thee,  for  thy  eoul'a  aake,  shed  not 
The  innoceot  bkiod ;  for  him  that  I  have  loved— 
Behold  him. 

OUAMK 

The  Moond  cnminal! 
FABtoa 
Thoo'rt  here  beiore  me,  daughter  >— may  thy  path 
To  heaven  precede  me  thm. 

MAAQAEITA* 

Amen !  Amen ! 

OLTBIUB. 

He ! — he!  that  man  with  thin  and  hoaiy  hair, 
Bow'd  down,  and  feebly  boine  on  tottering  limbi ! 
YeGodi-ye  Goda,  I  thank  yon! 

0ALLXA8. 

Wiaud!  Sorcerer! 
What  halt  thoa  done  to  witeh  my  child  from  me'f 
What  potent  herbi  dog  at  the  foil  of  the  moon, 
What  fiml  Themalian  charms  doet  bear  about  thee  t 
Halt  thoo  made  league  with  Hecate,  or  wrung 
From  the  unwilling  dead  the  accursed  secret 
That  gives  thee  power  o'er  human  souls ! 

FAUUSi 

Thon*8t  err'd 
Into  a  truth :  the  dead  hath  risen,  and  walk'd 
The  unconscious  earth ;  and  what  he  taught,  I  teach. 

CAU4XJUI. 
Away  with  him !— he  doth  confesn    away ! 

OLTBIUI. 

Off  with  him  to  the  tortureri ! 

FABIUS. 

Hear  me,  Prefect ; 
Hear  me,  I  charge  thee  by  the  eternal  God, 
Him  whom  thoa  know*st  not,  yet  whose  name  o'er- 

awes  thee ; 
Nor  think  ye  that  I  speak  to  sue  fiur  mercy 
Upon  these  children  or  myself:  expend 
Your  subtlest  tortures,  nought  can  ye  inflict 
But  what  we  are  proud  to  suffsr.    For  younelves 
I  speak,  in  mercy  to  your  forfeit  louls. 
God — at  whose  word  the  vast  creation  sprang, 
Exulting  in  its  light  and  harmony. 
From  the  blank  silence  of  the  void  abyss ; 
At  whose  command  at  once  the  unpeopled  worid 
Brake  out  in  life,  and  man,  the  lord  of  all, 
Walk'd  that  pure  Parsdise,  from  which  bis  sin 
Expeird  him— God,  that  to  the  elder  world 
Spake  with  the  avenging  voice  of  rolling  waton. 
When  the  wild  deluge  swept  from  all  the  earth 
The  giant-bom — ^He  that  in  thunder-peals 
Held  dreadful  converse  with  his  chosen  people ; 
And  made  the  potent-teeming  elements. 
And  the  rapt  souls  of  Propfaeti,  to  proclaim 
Hit  will  almighty — in  our  lattor  days 
That  God  hath  spoken  by  his  Son.    He  came^ 
From  the  dark  ages  of  the  infimt  world 
Foretold,— the  Prophets'  everlasting  Burthen. 
The  Virgin  bare  the  Son,  the  angelic  hosts 
Bunt  out  in  song— the  Father  from  his  cbnds 


Declared  him.    To  his  miraclei  of  might 

Consenting,  Nature  own'd  her  Lord.    His  power. 

His  sorrows,  all  his  gloiy,  all  his  shame. 

His  cross,  his  death,  his  broken  tomb  bare  witness. 

And  the  bright  clouds  that  wrapt  him  to  the  Sire 

Ascending.   And  again  he  comes,  again ; 

But  not  as  then,  not  clad  in  mortal  flesh. 

To  live  the  liie,  or  die  the  death  of  man : 

Girt  with  his  own  oronipotonce.  his  throne 

The  wreck  of  worlds ;  the  glory  o€  his  prsaenoe 

Lighting  infinity:  He  comes  to  assume 

Th'  etoinal  judgment  Seat    Then  thoa  and  I, 

dybios,  and  thy  armed  satellites. 

And  these  my  meek  and  lowly  foUowen; 

Thou,  that  art  there  enthroned  in  purple  robesi 

The  thrice-triumphant  Lord  of  all  our  Asia, 

And  I,  a  nameless,  weak,  unknown  old  man. 

That  stand  a  helpless  criminal  before  thee. 

Shall  meet  once  more.    The  earth  shall  cast  w  vpt 

The  winds  shall  waft  our  thin  and  scattered  ashfl% 

The  ocean  yield  us  up  our  drowned  bones ; 

There  shall  we  meet  before  the  cloudy  throne 

Before  the  face  of  him,  whose  awful  brightnem 

Shall  be  the  sun  of  that  dread  day,  in  which 

Ten  thousand  thousands  of  the  angelic  hosts. 

And  all  the  souls  of  all  mankind  ahall  bask. 

Waiting  their  doom  eternal.    Thou  and  I 

Shall  there  give  in  the  acoompt  of  this  day's  process 

And  Christ  shall  render  each  his  doe  reward. 

Now,  Sir,  your  sentence. 

MAXOAUTA. 

Merciful  Jeans !  melt 
His  spirit  in  its  hanlneas. 

MACXR. 

By  our  Gods, 
The  very  soldien  lean  their  pallid  cheeks 
Upon  their  spears;  and  at  his  every  panaa 
The  panting  of  their  long-aappreased  breath 
Is  audible. 

VOriBCDS. 

Mathinks  the  stem  Olybioa 
Ts  k)st  in  muto  admiring  meditation. 

OLTSIUa. 

There  needed  not  your  taunt.  Sir,  to  awake 
Olybius  to  his  duty. 

CHAKINUS. 

They  demur. 
And  will  defraud  us  of  our  glorious  ggftiM 
Must  we  not  scoff  them  beck  into  their  nget 
What,  Heathens,  shake  ye  at  an  old  man's  voice? 
What  will  ye  when  the  archangel  trumpet  thrills 
Upon  your  souls? 

FABiua 
Charinus,  if  thou  Invert 
Thy  soul,  be  silent— pride  must  fall :  the  boastful 
Denied  his  Lord,  and  thou— 

*  CHARINUa.' 

.  I? 

0LTBIU8. 

Drag  them  forthi 
Some  to  the  dungeons,  to  the  torturera  some. 
As  we  give  order; — and  to-morrow  noom. 
Whoe'er  adores  not  at  Apollo's  shrine 
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Daphne,  him  Um  hitonin'B  gletming  itael. 
the  fierce  lk»i»  or  the  flsming  pile, 
all  ent  eway,  ai  a  oomipfted  bianch 
om  flooriihiiig  Aiitioch.--Ofl'  with  tfaen,  I  ny! 

0HKX8TXAN& 

Halleli:uah!  liOid  oar  Gkxl! 
Now  our  earthly  path  ii  trod 
Pft«*d  are  now  our  caree  and  feari» 
And  we  quit  thia  vale  of  tean. 

Halleli^!  King  ofKingi! 
Now  onr  ipirita  ipread  their  wingi^ 
To  the  manaon  erf*  the  bleet, 
To  thy  everlaeting 


HaUeliyah!  Loid  ofLordi! 
Be  our  last  and  dying  worda» 
Glory  to  our  God  above, 
To  oar  murderen,  peace  and  love. 


The  Primm. 

MAAQAMTA. 

n  eaie  at  last :  the  wild  and  furious  cries 
lat  drove  me  on  are  dying  into  silence, 
leae  cold  and  damp  and. gloomy  prison  walls 
■e  my  protection.    And  few  houn  ago 
y  presence  would  have  made  a  holiday 
Antioch.    As  I  've  moved  along  the  streets, 
ve  heard  the  mother  chide  her  sportive  child 
or  breaking  the  admiring  stillness  round  me. 
lere  was  no  work  so  predoas  or  so  dear 
It  they  deserted  it  to  ga»  on  me. 
Bd  now  they  bay'd  at  me,  like  angry  dogs: 
ad  every  blow  was  wrinkled,  every  hand 
ench'd  in  fierce  menace:  iram  their  robes  they 

shook 
lie  dust  upon  me,  even  more  loathsome  aoom 
'as  cast  upon  my  path.    And  can  it  be, 
1  Christ !  that  I,  whose  tainted  hands  so  late 
trved  at  the  idoUs  altar ;  on  whoae  lips 
nd  lyre  still  ring  the  idol's  votive  hjrmns, 
n  chosen  to  bear-thy  cross,  and  wear  on  high 
tie  martyr's  robes  enwoven  of  golden  light  ff 

Caujas,  Maioauta. 

maioauta. 
las!  my  lather! 

CALLIAB. 

Oh  my  child !  my  child ! 
ice  more  I  find  thee.    Even  the  savage  men, 
bat  stand  with  rods  and  aies  round  the  gate, 
ad  reverence  ibr  grey  hairs :  they  let  me  pass, 
od  with  rode  pity  blessed  me — Thou  alone 
rt  cold  and  tearless  in  your  father's  sorrows. 

MAftOABrrA. 

Ii  say  nut  so! 

CALLIAfl. 

And  wilt  thou  touch  me,  then* 
>Iluted,  as  thy  jealous  sect  proclaims, 
f  idob  ?    Oh,  ye  unrelenting  Gods ! 
[ore  unrelenting  daughter,  not  content 
0  make  me  wretched  by  depriving  me 
r  my  sours  treasure,  do  ye  envy  me 
81  • 


"nie  miserable  solace  of  her  tean 

Afingling  with  mine  t  She  quits  the  world,  and  mat 

Rejoicing—— 

KABOAUTA. 

No! 

CALUAfl. 

And  I,  whose  blameless  pride 
Dwelt  on  hei^-even  as  all  the  lands,  no  more, 
"nie  sculptor  wrought  his  Goddess  by  her  form. 
Her  likeneai  was  the  stamp  of  its  divinity. 
And  when  I  walk'd  in  Antioch,  all  men  hail'd 
The  father  of  the  beauteous  Margarita, 
And  now  they  *11  fret  me  with  their  oold  compasnoii 
Upon  the  childless,  desolate— — 

MABOAErrA. 

My  fiither, 
I  could  have  better  borne  thy  wrath,  thy  cone. 

CALUA8. 

Alas !  I  am  too  wretched  to  feel  wrath ; 
There  is  no  violence  in  a  broken  spirit 
Well,  I  've  not  long  to  live :  it  matters  not 
Whether  the  old  man  go  henceforth  alone. 
And  if  his  limbs  should  foil  him,  he  may  seiae 
On  some  oold  pillar,  or  some  lintel  post. 
For  that  support  which  human  hands  reihse  him ; 
Or  he  must  hire  some  slave,  with  face  and  voice 
Dissonant  and  strange ;  or 

MARGARITA. 

Gracious  Lord,  have  mercy 
For  what  to  this  to-morrow's  scourge  or  stake  t 

CALUAS. 

And  he  must  sit  the  livelong  day  alone 
In  silence,  in  the  Temple  Porch.    No  lyre. 
Or  one  by  harsh  and  jarring  fingers  touch'd. 
For  that  which  all  around  diitiird  a  calm 
More  sweet  than  slumber.    Unfiimiliar  hands 
Most  strew  his  pillow,  and  his  weary  eyes 
By  unfiimiliar  hands  be  closed  at  length 
For  their  long  sleep. 

MARGARrrA. 

Alas !  alas !  my  father. 
Why  do  they  rend  me  from  thee,  for  what  dime  7 
I  am  a  Christian :  will  a  Christian's  hands 
With  tardier  zeal  perform  a  daughter's  duty  f 
A  Christian's  heart  with  colder  fondness  tend 
An  aged  father  7    What  forbids  me  still 
To  lead  thy  feeble  steps,  where  the  warm  sun 
Quickens  Uiy  chill  and  languid  blood ;  or  where 
Some  shadow  soothes  the  noontide's  burning  heat; 
To  watch  thy  wants,  to  steal  about  thy  chamber 
With  foot  so  light,  as  to  invite  the  sleep 
To  ^ed  its  b^m  upon  thy  lids7    Dear  sir. 
Our  faith  commands  us  even  to  love  our 
Cm  it  forbid  to  love  a  fother  7 


CALUAS. 

Prove  It, 
And  for  thy  fiither's  fove  forswear  this  faith. 

MARGARITA. 

Forswear  It  7 

CALUA8. 

Or  dissemble ;  any  thing 
Bat  die  and  leave  me.         i 
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MAmOAmiTA. 

Who  disown 
On  Mitfa,  will  he  dinwn  in  heaven. 


Loid 


I 


CALUA& 

Hard  heart! 
Credulooa  of  all  bat  thjr  fond  &ther*i  eorrowa, 
Tboa  wilt  betieTe  each  wild  and  momtroue  tale 
or  thia  find  frith. 


MAXOAUTA. 

I  dare  not'diabeliere 
What  the  dark  grave  hath  caat  the  buried  fcrth 
To  utter :  to  whoee  visible  form  on  earth 
After  the  crov  expiring  men  have  written 
llMir  witnen  in  their  blood. 

CAIXIAI. 

Whence  learnt  thou  thia  f 
TeO  me,  my  child ;  for  aonow'a  weaiineH 
la  now  io  heavy  on  me,  I  can  listen 
Nor  rave.    Come,  sit  we  down  on  this  ooarae  stimw, 
Thy  only  couch — thine,  that  weit  wont  to  lie 
On  the  soft  plunge  of  the  swan,  that  afaamednot 
Thy  spotlesi  limbs— Gome. 

MAROAUTA. 

Dost  thou  not  remember 
When  Decius  was  the  Emperor,  how  he  came 
To  Antaoch,  and  when  holy  Babylas 
Withstood  his  entrance  to  the  Christian  church. 
Frantic  with  wrath,  be  bade  them  drag  him  forth 
To  cruel  death  f    Serene  the  old  man  walk*d 
The  crowded  streets;  at  every  pause  the  yell 
Of  the  mad  people  made,  his  voice  was  heard 
Blessing  God's  bounty,  or  imploring  pardon 
Upon  the  barbarous  hosts  that  smote  him  on. 
Then  didst  thou  hold  me  up,  a  laughing  child 
Tb  gaze  on  that  sad  spectacle.    He  pass*d 
And  look'd  on  me  with  such  a  gentle  sorrow; 
The  pallid  patience  of  bis  brow  toward  me 
Seem'd  softening  to  a  smile  of  deepest  love. 
When  all  around  me  mocli*d.  and  howl'd,  and  laugh*d, 
God  gave  roe  grace  to  weep^    In  after  time. 
That  face  would  on  my  noontide  dreams  return ; 
And  in  the  silence  of  the  night  I  heard 
The  murmur  of  that  voice  remote,  and  touch*d 
To  an  aerial  sweetness,  like  soft  music 
Over  a  tract  of  waters    My  young  soul 
Lay  wrapt  in  wonder,  how  that  meek  old  man 
Could  suffer  with  such  unrepining  calmness. 
Till  late  T  learnt  the  faith  for  which  he  sufler'd. 
And  wonder'd  then  no  more.  Thou  'rt  weeping,  too— 
Oh  Jesus,  hast  thou  moved  his  heart  f 

CALUAS. 

Away!    ' 
Insatiate  of  thy  fother's  misery, 

Wouldst  have  the  torturers  wring  the  fow  ohiU 

drops 
Of  Mood  that  linger  in  these  wither*d  veins  f 

MABOARTTA. 

I  *d  have  thee  with  me  in  the  changeleai  heaven. 
Where  we  should  part  no  more ;  reclined  together 
Far  from  the  violence  of  this  wretched  world ; 
Empandised  in  bliai,  to  which  the  Elysium 
Dream'd  by  food  poets  were  a  barren  waste. 


Would  we  were  there,  or  anywhere  bat  h&n. 
Where  the  cold  damps  are  oonng  from  the  walk. 
And  the  thick  darkness  pressss  like  n  weight 
Upon  the  eyelids.  .  Daughter,  when  thon  aerved*st 
Thy  fother*s  Gods,  thou  wert  not  thus:  the  son 
Was  brightest  whera  thou  wert— beneath  thy  feet 
Flowers  grew.  Thou  sat*st  like  some  unclouded  star 
Insphered  in  thine  own  light  and  joy,  and  madest 
The  worid  around  thee  beauteous;  now,  cold  earth 

Must  be  thy  couch  to-night,  to-momiw  mom 

^What  means  that  musior-^Oh,  I  need  to  love 

Thoae  evening  harpings  onoe,  my  child  I 

MAmOARITA. 

Ihear 
The  maids;  beneath  the  twilight  diey  are  throogiqg 
To  Daphne,  and  they  carol  as  they  paas. 

CALUA8. 

Thoa  canst  not  go. 

MAROAETTA. 

Lament  not  that,  my  fother. 

CALLIAfl. 

ThoQ  must  breathe  here  the  damp  and  stiffing  air. 

MAKOARITA. 

Nay,  listen  not 

CALUAS.    ' 

They  call  us  hence. — Ah  me, 
My  gentle  child,  in  vain  wouldst  thou  distiact 
My  rapt  attention  finom  each  well-known  note. 
Onoe  hallow*d  to  mine  ear  by  thine  own  voice, 
Which  erst  made  Antioch  vacant,  drawing  after  thee 
The  thronging  youth,  which  duater'd  all  around  tfaes 
Like  bees  around  their  queen,  the  happiest  they 
That  were  the  nearest    Oh,  my  child !  my  child ! 
Thou  canst  not  yet  be  blotted  from  their  memory. 
And  I  *11  go  forth,  and  kneel  at  eveiy  fbot, 
To  the  stem  Prefect  show  my  hoaiy  hair. 
And  SIM  for  mercy  cm  myself,  not  thee. 

MAIOARITA. 

Go  not,  my  ftther. 

CALUA8L 

Cling  not  round  ne  thus; 
There,  there,  even  there  rapoee  upon  the  straw. 

Nay,  let  me  go,  or  I  '11 but  I  've  ix>  power : 

Thou  heed'st  not  now  my  anger  or  my  love ; 

So,  so  farewell,  then,  and  our  Gods  or  thine, 

Or  all  that  have  the  power  to  blees,  be  with  thee! 

SVXNIItO  aONQS  or  THS  HAISBin 

{Heard  ai  a  <f utanee). 
I. 
Come  away,  with  willing  foot 
Quit  the  cloee  and  breathleaa  street: 
Suluy  court  and  chamber  leave* 
Come  and  taste  the  balmy  eve. 
lyhere  the  grass  is  cool  and  gve«w 
And  the  verdant  laurels  acreeD 
All  whose  timid  footsteps  move 
With  the  quickening  stealth  of  love; 
Where  Orontes'  waters  hold 
MuTon  to  your  locks  of  gokl. 
And  the  sacred  Daphne  weaver 
Canopies  of  trembling  leavea. 
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Come  away,  th»  heaveM  above 
Jort  have  light  enough  for  love; 
And  the  eryatal  Heapenn 
Lighta  hw  dew-fed  lamp  for  nf. 
Come,  the  wider  ihadet  are  (ailing, 
And  the  amonnu  birda  are  calling 
Each  hia  wandering  mate  to  reat 
In  the  doae  and  downy  neit 
And  the  tnowy  orange  floweri. 
And  the  creeping  jaanine  bowen, 
From  their  awinging  oenteiv  cast 
Their  rieheit  odoon,  and  their  lait 

in. 

Come,  tne  boty  day  k  o'er, 
Flying  ipindle  gleama  no  more ; 
Wait  not  till  the  twilight  gloom 
Darken  o'er  th'  embmider'd  loom 
Leave  the  toilaome  task  undone, 
Leave  the  golden  web  anapon. 
Hark,  along  the  humming  air 
Home  the  laden  beei  repair; 
And  the  bright  and  dashing  rill 
From  the  tide  of  every  hill. 
With  a  clearer  deeper  found, 
Cools  the  freahening  air  around. 

IV.* 

Come,  for  though  our  God  the  San 
Now  his  fieiy  course  hath  ran; 
There  the  western  waves  among 
lingers  not  hia  glory  long; 
There  the  couch  awaits  him  still, 
Wrought  by  Jove-bora  Vulcan's  skill 
Of  the  thrice-refined  gold. 
With  its  wings  that  wide  unibid, 
O'er  the  surface  of  the  deep 
To  waft  the  brigbt-hair'd  God  asleep 
From  the  Hesperian  islands  blest. 
From  the  rich  and  purple  West, 
To  where  the  swarthy  Indians  lave 
In  the  fitrthest  Eastern  wave. 

V. 

There  tknB  Mom  on  tiptoe  atands^ 
Holding  in  her  rosy  hands 
All  the  ambeivBtadded  reina 
Of  the  ateeds  with  fiery  manes, 
For  the  aky-borne  charioteer 
To  start  upon  his  new  eareer. 
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Come,  for  when  hia  glories  break 
Every  sleeping  maid  must  wake. 
Brief  be  then  our  stolen  hour 
In  the  fragrant  Daphne's  bower; 
Brief  our  twilight  dance  most  be 
Underaeath  the  cypress  tree. 
Come  away,  and  make  no  stay, 
Touth  and  maiden,  come  away. 


Night 
A  splendid,  illuminated  Palace. 

MAJtOARITA. 

Am  I  brought  here  to  die  f  My  prison  open'd 

Softly  as  to  an  angel's  touch,  and  hither 

Was  I  led  forth  among  the  breathing  lutes 

Of  our  blithe  maidens,  as  to  lure  me  on. 

And  still  where'er  I  move,  as  from  the  earth. 

Or  floating  in  the  calm  embosoming  air. 

Sweet  Bounds  of  music  seem  to  follow  me. 

I  breathe  as  't  were  an  atmosphere  distill'd 

From  richest  flowers;  and,  lest  the  unwonted  light 

Offend  mine  eyes,  so  late  released  from  gloom, 

Tis  soothed  and  copl'd  in  alabaster  lamps. 

And  is  it  thus  ye  would  enamour  me 
Of  this  sad  worid  ?  Your  luxuries,  your  pompa. 
Your  vaulted  ceilings,  that  with  fond  delay 
Prolong  the  harp's  expiring  sweetnesi ;  walls, 
Where  the  bright  paintings  breathe  and  speak,  and 

chambers 
Where  all  would  soothe  to  sleep,  but  that  to  sleep 
Were  to  suspend  the  sense  of  their  soft  pleasures; 
They. are  wasted  all  on  me:  as  though  I  trod 
The  parching  desert,  still  my  spirit  longs 
To  spread  its  weary  wings,  and  be  at  rest 
Oh,  vainly  thus  would  ye  enhance  my  loss, 
By  gilding  thus  the  transient  life  I  lose ! 
Were  mine  afibctiona  dead  to  all  things  earthly 
As  to  these  idle  flatteries  of  the  sense. 
My  trial  were  but  light 

There 's  some  one  cornea^ 
Is  it  the  rothlesi  executioner  f 


Fain8t,itii 


Oltbiui,  Maioamita 

OLTBItm. 


MAROAAITA. 


Lord  Prefect  it  becomes 
The  dying  Christian  to  be  mock'd  in  death ; 
But  it  becomes  not  great  Olybiua 
To  play  the  mocker. 

0LTBIU8. 

Mock  thee!  Ihadratner 
Fall  down  and  worship  at  thy  feet 

MAIOAmiTA. 

My  Laid, 
I  said  befora  thou  dost  not  well  to  heap 
Cold  iniult  on  the  head  thou  tramplest  on. 
If  that  mine  hour  is  come,  command  thy  alavea 
To  lead  me  forth. 
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OLTBIU8. 

I  will—bat  tliey  ihall  wear 
The  bridal  nfiroa ;  all  their  locki  ihall  bloom 
With  garlands;  and  their  blazing  naptial  torches 
And  hjrmeneal  soi^  prepare  the  wajr 
Before  Love's  blushing  martyr. 

MAAGAUTA. 

8ir,gDon; 
[  can  endure  even  this. 

OLTBIITS. 

Sweet  Margarita, 
Give  me  thine  hand — for  onoe — Oh!  snowy  treasore, 
That  shall  be  mine  thus  fondly  closp'd  for  ever. 
Now,  Margarita,  cast  thine  eyes  below^ 
What  seest  thou  r 


MARGAaiTA 

Here  Apollo's  temple  lesti 
fts  weight  upon  its  snow-white  oolumna.    There 
fhe  maisy  shades  of  Daphne,  with  its  streams, 
rhat  with  their  babbling  sounds  allure  the  sight. 
Where  their  long  dim-eeen  tracts  of  silveiy  whiteness 
Now  gleam,  and  now  are  lost  again.    Beyond, 
The  star4it  city  in  its  wide  repose; 
Each  tall  and  silent  tower  in  stately  darkneH 
Distinct  against  the  cloudlesi  sky. 

OLTBiaS. 

Beneath  thee, 
Now,  to  the  left? 

MAROARrrA. 

A  dim  and  narrow  court 
f  see,  where  shadows  as  of  hurrying  men 
Pttsi  and  repass ;  and  now  and  then  their  lights 
Wander  on  shapeless  heaps,  like  funeral  piles. 
And  there  are  things  of  strange  distorted  shape. 
On  which  the  torches  cast  a  colder  hue. 
As  though  on  iron  instruments  of  tortura. 
A  little  ftrther,  there  are  moving  lamps 
In  the  black  amphitheatre,  that  glance. 
And  as  they  glance,  each  narrow  aperture 
Is  feebly  gilded  with  their  slanted  light 
It  is  the  quick  and  busy  prepamtion 
For  the  dark  sacrifice  of  to-morrow. 

OLTBim. 

There, 
If  thou  canst  add  the  scorn,  and  shame,  and  paint 
The  infuriate  joy  of  the  fierce  multitude. 
The  flowing  blood,  and  limbs  that  writhe  in  flame, 
Thou  seest  what  thou  preparest  for  thyself 
Now  what  Olybius*  love  prepares  for  thee. 
Fairest,  behold  .'—This  high  irradiate  roof 
Fretted  with  lamps;  these  gorgeous  chambers,  each 
As  it  recedes  of  costlier  splendour,  strew'd 
With  all  the  barbarous  Indian's  loom  hath  wrought, 
i|  Or  all  the  enslaved  ocean  wails  to  1^. 
Arabia's  weeping  groves  are  odourless, 
Her  balmy  wealth  exhausted  o'er  our  couches 
Of  banquet,  where  the  revelling  Syria  spreads 
Her  fruits  and  wines  in  vases  cool  with  snow 
From  Libanus.    Around  are  summer  gardens 
Of  sunny  lawn  and  sweet  secluded  shade. 
Which  wail  into  the  gilded  casement  airs 
liiaded  with  dewy  fragrance,  and  send  up 


The  coolness  of  their  silver-dsshing  fountaina 

As  nature's  self  strove  in  Ibnd  rivalry 

With  art  to  pamper  every  sense.    Behold 

Yon  throne,  whereon  the  Asiarch  holds  his  state. 

Circled  with  kings  and  more  than  kingly  Romans; 

There  by  his  side  shall  Margarita  sit, 

Olybius'  bride ;  with  all  the  adoring  city. 

And  every  province  of  the  sumptuous  East, 

Casting  its  lavish  homage  at  her  ieet ; 

Her  life  one  luxury  of  love,  her  state 

One  scene  of  peerless  pomp  and  pride ;  her  will 

The  law  of  spacious  kingdoms,  and  her  lord 

More  glorious  for  the  beauty  of  his  bride 

Than  for  three  triumphs.    Now,  iny  soul's  beloved! 

Make  thou  thy  choice. 

MAROAUTA. 

'T  is  made— die  iimeral  pyia 

OLTBIUa. 

Dearest,  what  ny'st  thou  f    Wouldst  thon  have  am 

woo  thee 
So  that  the  burning  blushes  should 

MABOARITA. 

Oh!  hearne, 
Olybius— should  we  look  to-morrow  eve 
On  that  sad  court  of  death,  the  winds  that  bore 
The  groans  of  anguish  will  have  died  in  ailence; 
The  untainted  earth  have  drunk  the  blood,  nor  tnee 
Remain  of  all  those  Christian  multitudes. 
Save  some  small  urns  of  dust.    A  few  years  pam'd. 
Could  we  look  round  where  standa  this  spacioia 

palace. 
Yon  throne  of  gold,  these  high  and  arching  itnA, 
Even  on  thine  own  majestic  shape,  Olybius, 
Will  the  distinguish'd  dust  of  these  proud  <4>«mti^w^ 
Or  even  thine  own  embalmed  ashes,  wear 
The  stamp  and  impress  of  their  kingly  lord  ? 
With  the  same  scorn  will  the  coarse  peasant's  foot 
Tread  all  beneath  it    But  the  soul — the  soul. 
What  then  will  be  its  separate  doom  ?    What  seals 
Of  light  and  blisi  will  hold  to-morrow's  victims  f 
On  what  dark  beds  shall  those  recline,  who  iMve 

shone 
A  little  longer  in  this  cloudy  sphere. 
And  badk'd  within  the  blase  of  human  glory. 
Ere  yet  the  eternal  night  hath  gather'd  them 
In  darkness !— Oh !  were  this  world  all,  dybiai 
With  joy  would  I  become  thy  cupbearer. 
And  minister  the  richest  wine  of  life. 
Long  as  thy  mortal  lips  could  quaflT  of  blisa. 
But  now  a  nobler  service  doth  become  me ; 
I  '11  use  thy  fabling  poets'  phrase,  and  be 
Thy  Hebe,  with  oflidous  hand  to  reach  thee 
The  ambrosial  cup  of  everlasting  gladi 


OLTBim. 

How  doth  the  rapture  of  her  speech  enkindle 
The  brightnesi  of  her  beauty !  never  yet 
Look'd  she  so  lovely,  when  her  loooen'd  locki 
Flow'd  in  the  irantic  grace  of  inspiration 
From  the  burst  fillet  down  her  snowy  neck. 

MAROABITA. 

Ronmn,  I  know  thy  spirit  panu  for  gfory ; 
There  is  a  thirst  within  thine  inmost  soul. 


^      U 
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Which  triumphs  cannot  aatiate,  nor  the  iway 
Of  earth.    I 'U  tell  thee  how  to  win  a  record 
That  »haU  be  regiiter'd  by  flaming  hands 
In  the  adamantine  heavens. 

OLTBIOB. 

But  canst  thoa  win  me 
An  immortality  of  thee  f 

MARGARITA. 

I  can. 

OLTBIUS. 

Name  then  the  price,  and  be  it  the  ioHeit  liie 
Of  the  most  haidy  in  yon  Christian  crew, 
T  is  givea 

MAROARTFA. 

I  ask  thine  own  eternal  soul— 
Believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  am  thine. 
—-Thou  smilest  on  me  as  with  a  scornful  pity; 
I  may  not  scorn,  but  from  ray  inmost  soul 
I  pity  thee.    These  tears,  these  bursting  tears, 
Flow  but  for  thee,  Olybius !    Little  know'st  thoa 
What  sacrifice  it  were  t*  abandon  now 
The  saintly  quiet  of  the  unwedded  state ; 
Where  all  the  undistracted  spirit  dwells 
On  heaven  alone ;  nor  love,  nor  hope,  nor  duty. 
Nor  daily  thought,  nor  nightly  dream  withdrawn 
From  him,  who  is  the  sun  to  that  pale  flower 
The  virgin's  heart    Those  silent  stars  above  us 
Are  not  so  pure,  so  calm,  so  far  removed 
From  earth,  as  maidens  dedicate  to  Christ; 
And  I  would  quit  that  cloudless  course  on  high 
To  wander  in  the  darkling  worid  with  thee. 

0LTBIU8. 

There  was  a  time.  I  will  not  say  thy  lips. 

But  thy  full  sparkling  eye  spake  softer  language ; 

Then 

MARGARITA. 

Oh !  reproach  me  not  my  days  of  shame. 
I  will  not  say  I  loved  thee  not,  Olybius, 
With  a  most'  fond  and  earthly  love.    In  truth, 
Or  ere  I  learnt  this  unimpassion'd  faith. 
Thou  wert  my  soul's  idolatry—thy  form 
Usurped  Apollo's  pedestal,  diverting 
All  to  thyself,  mine  incense  and  my  vows. 
Thou  wert  mine  all  on  earth,  nor  knew  I  aught 
Beyond  to  rival  thee.    Olybius,  gaze  not 
In  wonder  thus ;  learn  thou  this  faith,  and  then 
Thy  bride  will  bring  to  thee  a  nobler  dowry 
Than  her  poor  beauty.   Thou  wouldst  blesi  me,  then. 
Nor  chide  roe  as  an  alien  to  thy  love. 
Or  should  a  darker  destiny  await  us, 
I€  ere  the  twilight  hour  that  gave  me  to  thee. 
We  were  led  forth  to  die ;  if  funeral  fires 
Were  all  our  hridtl  lights,  our  bridal  couch 
The  rack,  and  scorn  our  hjrmeneal  song, 
Thou  wouldst  turn  to  me  in  thine  agony, 
In  full  and  unrepining  fbndnea  turn. 
And  bless  me  still,  while  thou  hadst  breath  for  blearing ! 
Nay,  turn  not  fiom  me. 

OLTBIUS. 

CuTM  upon  this  faith, 
That  thus  hath  wrung  the  love  from  thy  pure  soul! 
Curse  on  thy 

2W 


MARGARITA. 

Ha !  thou  shalt  not  curse  the  Saviour. 
Alas !  and  there  *s  no  hope — he 's  lost— he  *s  lost — 
So  now  farewell  for  ever,  proud  Olybius ! 
Henceforth  our  Way  along  this  world  of  woe 
Most  be  for  separate  to  our  separate  graves. 
And  separate  too  our  everlasting  dwellings — 
Though  my  voice  fiiil,  I  '11  weep  a  last  farewell ! 

OLTBIUS. 

Now  whither  goest  thouf 

MARGARITA. 

To  my  prison,  air. 

OLTBIUS. 

Ay,  and  thou  shalt  But  hast  thou  thought,  fond  maid, 
To  what  my  wrath  may  doom  thee  7  Will  those  limbs, 
Wont  once  to  tremble  at  the  zephyr's  breath» 
That  lightly  disarranged  thy  bashful  robes— 
Thou,  that  didst  blush,  like  morning,  when  the  eyei 
Of  men  beheld  thy  half-veiled  fooe — ^wilt  thou 
Endure  thy  unrobed  lovelineai  to  be 
The  public  gaze  ? 

MAROARTTA. 

Will  great  Olybius  take 
Such  poor  revenge  7 

OLTBIUS. 

By  heaven !  but  I  must  leave  hex, 
Or  she  vrill  tempt  me  to  unmanly  violence. 
Or  melt  within  me  all  my  Roman  virtue. 
By  all  the  Gods!  I  '11  find  a  way  to  tame 
This  wayward  fown. — So,  since  thou  will,  proud  wo- 
man. 
Return  to  solitude  and  gloom,  to-morroMr 
Thou  wakest  to  the  bridal  or  to  death ! 

MARGARITA. 

He 's  gone— how  suddenly  .'—and  still  I  hoped. 
And  surely  't  was  no  sin  to  hope  so  fondly. 
That  He,  who  made  the  proud  rebellious  waves 
Of  the  vex'd  sea  in  smooth  obedient  calmness 
Sink  down,  might  yet  rebuke  his  haughty  spirit 

Callias,  Margarita. 

CALLIA8. 

Queen  of  the  Elast !  thy  fother  doth  thee  homage. 
The  Egyptian  that  qusJT'd  off  the  liquid  pearl. 
That  changed  her  beauty's  slaves  but  as  the  world 
Iti  lords,  shall  pass  into  the  oblivious  Lethe, 
And  my  bright  daughter  be  henceforth  the  proverb 
Of  tovelinesfl 

MARGARITA. 

What  mean'st  thou  7 

CALUAB. 

AndOrontes 
Shall  put  to  shame  pale  Cydnus,  when  thou  sailest 
In  gilded  galley  down  the  obsequious  tide. 
The  air  all  music,  and  the  heavens  all  bnghtneai ; 
And  all  the  shores  alive  with  Antioch's  sons. 
Tea,  those  of  utmost  Asia,  that  shall  hear 
The  thought  of  thee,  like  precious  merchandise. 
Back  to  their  homes,  henceforward  held  in  honour 
For  having  gaxed  on  queenly  Margarita. 

MARGARITA. 

Ah!  how  to  check  this firantic  nptore  f 
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CALUAS. 


She, 


The  haughty  mulre«  of  the  Mmj  City. 
Whom  great  Aureliao  and  the  anni  of  Rome 
Scarce  bow'd,  no  more  shall  fill  Fame's  fataien  tmmp^ 
That  shall  devote  alone  to  Maigarita 
The  fulness  of  its  sound. 

MARGARITA. 

Why  SO,  sir  r 

CALLIAS. 

Why? 
Doth  not  OlyUtis,  great  Olybins, 
The  Emperor's  second  self,  the  Lord  of  Asia, 
Whose  triumphs  gild  our  late  degeneiate  days 
With  splendour  worthy  elder  Rome ;  whose  iimi 
Were  fittest  by  imperial  Juno's  ode 
To  walk  the  clouds,  her  choaen  male ;  to  koqaey 
Whose  royal  state  barbaric  monarchs  vi»— 
Hath  he  not  deign'd  to  caU  thee  bride! 

MAROARXTA. 

My  lather, 
Thou  know'st  the  way  I  'm  going,  and  canst  lead  me. 

0ALUA8. 

Whither,  my  child  f    Are  not  these  chamben  thine. 
That  with  their  splendour  load  my  unwonted  eyes  f 
Is  not  the  banquet  and  the  couch  of  rest 
Prepared? 

MAROARITA. 

It  is : — the  prisoner's  bitter  bread, 
And  earth-strewn  couch. 

CALLIAB. 

Hath  he  deceived  me,  then  ? 

MARGARTTA. 

No ;  thou  'st  deceived  thyselC 

CAXXkAS. 

What !  afkd  to4Bont)w 
No  bridal  pomp,  no  hymenean  song  I 

MAROARITA. 

Oh  yes,  my  father,  I  shall  wed  lo-morrow. 

But  with  no  earthly  bridegroom ;  songs  there  will  be. 

But  of  this  sinful  world  unheard. 

CALLLU. 

Thou  mean'st  not 
That  thou  Shalt  die? 

MAROARITA. 

I  shall  begin  to  live 
To^norrow— Father,  I  would  have  thee  with  urn, 
That  I  may  say.  Adieu 


Lian  and  murderers ! 
Did  they  imC  tell  me,  with  a  flattering  smoothness 
Of  voice,  like  spaniels  &wning  at  my  feet, 
That  they  were  leading  thee  to  be  their  queen, 
Olybius's  bride  ?   And  will  they  cast  thee  back 
Into  the  loathsome  dungeon,  to  eome  fimh 
And  bow  this  neck,  this  soft  and  ivoiy  neck* 
To  the  fierce  headsman? 

MAROARITA. 

It  was  the  truth  they  ipakft. 

OALLIAS. 

Wf  U.  then !— Ah,  now 't  is  clear^'t  is  age  hath  enwd 


And  made  this  dim  confusion  in  my  bnin. 

And  henoe  such  strange  thingp  seem  to  be  and  aw 

not. 
Come,  I'll  go  with  thee  where  thou  wilt;  I  know 
Old  doting  age  should  be  obedient.    Thou 
Wilt  toll  me  what  this  hurrying  alternation 
Of  light  and  gloom,  and  palaces  and  prison^ 
Of  nuptials  and  of  muiders,  means: — in  truth, 
I  do  begin  to  hope  it  is  a  dream. 
Life's  dying  flame,  they  say,  like  waning  lamps^ 
Casts  oft  unreal  shadows,  that  perplex 
The  parting  soul — ^But  this  is  certain ;  yet 
I  have  not  lost  thee,  ibr  I  feel  thine  hand 
Trembling  and  warm  in  my  oold  palm.    Go  oo. 
But  hold  me  thus»  I  '11  fellow  thee  for  ever. 


Anolher  Chamber. 


I 


OLTRtUa. 

Put  oat  those  daating  lights,  nor  waaiy  m& 
With  that  inoeasant  musio. 

GmelFalaa! 
Have  ye  thus  pamper'd  my  insatiRte  aool. 
Preventing  all  my  wnhes  by  fiilfilnMttC ; 
And  led  me  step  by  step  unto  the  Capital 
Of  man's  felicity,  to  laugh  me  there 
To  scorn,  by  setting  up  a  goMen  ciowa 
Of  all  my  toils,  that  withers  in  my  graap? 
Th'  inured  to  misery  are  inured  to  snflSsiing ; 
But  he  on  whom  Success  hath  otw  waited. 
The  thunder-bearing  eagle  of  his  war* 
In  peace  his  busy  minister  of  pleasure. 
To  him  the  thought  of  one  thing  unpossess'd 
Casts  back  a  gkwmy  shadow,  that  o'ercloads 
All  his  pass'd  tract  of  glory  and  of  blias. 
Oh !  that  the  barren  earth  had  borne  to  me 
But  shame  and  sorrow's  bitter  fruits. 

But  I, 
That  boasted  in  my  single  aoul  to  ceotre 
The  ligid  virtues  of  old  Rome,  myaalf 
The  nobler  Scipio  of  a  looser  age. 
Am  I  thus  sunk  7    There  were  in  elder  daya 
Who  from  the  bottom  of  their  heaite  have  pluck'd 
Rooted  aflection,  and  have  proudly  worn 
Their  lives,  thus  self-despoil'd  of  their  beat 
Fathers  have  led  their  gallant  sons  to  th' 
Oh!  butto  doom  that  neck,  round  which  I  thought 
Muoe  arms  should  grow,  upon  the  block ;— that  60s 
Which  oft  my  dreams  presented  me,  oompoaed 
In  loving  rest  upon  my  slumbering  boaam. 

Convulsed! The  heavens  and  earth  shall  fsl 

together 
Ere  this  shall  be !— -But  how  to  sav«  bar— how— 
And  must  OlyUus  stoop  to  means  beyond 
His  own  high  will? 

This  pale  and  falae  Vopisew 
Hath  from  great  Probos  wrung  his  aaay  mmlaPt' 
Him  Asia  owns  her  Prefect,  if  Olybioa 

Obey  not  this  fell  edict 1  must  plunge 

The  world  in  civil  strife,  uplift  the  banner 
Of  arm'd  rebellion  'gainst  mine  Esspeenr, 
The  &ther  of  my  fortunes — ^trample  down 
My  soleom  oaths  sworn  to  th'  assembled  people — - 


i  • 
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What  theof — howl  war,  and  to  the  dmt  my  glory. 
Shall  it  be  so  f ^Wbo  cornea  T — ^Vopucna ! 

Oltbius,  VopiBCils,  Macks,  Romant, 

voriscus 

See, 
My  friends,  that  empire*!  weight  If  no  light  barthen : 
The  nightly  sleep  may  seal  the  vulgar  eye ; 
The  public  weal  denies  to  great  Olytnns 
That  base  plebeian  blessing. 

0LYBJU8. 

If  the  night 
Bonaariypaas'd? 

▼OYIBCUS. 

The  purple  dawn  begins 
To  tip  with  light  the  misty  eastern  hills. 

MACER. 

Already  doth  the  wakeful  people  throng 
In  gay  and  holiday  attire ;  even  now 
I  heard  the  clamour  of  the  baser  sort, 
In  merry  conflict,  for  their  foremost  seats 
In  the  Amphitheatre,  and  around  the  piles 
On  which  the  Christians  are  to  bum. 

V0PIBCU8. 

Tie  time, 
Great  Prefect,  that  we  too  prepare.    Olybius 
Were  doubtless  loth  to  check  the  people's  zeal. 
That  shout  for  death  on  every  Christian  head. 

OLTBIUS. 

When  I  am  bow*d  beneath  thy  rule,  mine  acta 
Shall  render  their  accompt  to  thee. 

JIACKX. 

Oiybius^ 
Beeeech  thee  hear  me  these  few  words  apart 
Whom  thou  wouldst  save,  I  know,  nor  speak  of  it 
Bui  in  officious  love — ^Bot,  on  thy  liie» 
I  pray  thee. 

OLYBIUS. 

On  my  life ! 

MACER. 

This  night  I  have  heard 
Along  the  streets  and  in  the  noisy  taverns, 
AU  Antioch,  madden'd  by  the  angry  priesti. 
Even  thine  own  soldiers,  swear  to  glut  their  eyes 
With  the  apostate  maiden's  blood.    Shouldst  thou. 
All  loved,  and  foar'd,  and  honour'd  as  thou  art. 
Outspread  thy  purple  mantle  over  her. 
They'll  pluck  her  hence,  and  rend  her  limb  from 
limb. 

'  OLTBIUS. 

What !  dare  the  rabble  menace  him  whose  wrath 
The  royal  Parthian  fled  f 

MACER. 

But  yield  thus  fiir^ 
Let  her  be  led  forth  with  the  rest;  to  me 
Entrust  the  order  that  she  soflS^r  last 
My  lifo  upon  't  she  yields ;  the  soul  of  woman 
Fears  not  in  thought  the  anguish,  which,  if 
Appals  her  back  into  her  nature's  soilness  { 
They  can  defy  the  pain  they  cannot  gaie  on. 

OLYBIUB. 

Eicellent!  excellent!  my  noblest  friend, 
\'o  thee  I  trust  my  more  than  lifo. 


Lead  on; 
Ere  one  hour  pass  we  meet  before  the  temple. 
Away! 

voriBCUs. 
Tistime. 

OLTRIOS. 

Thou,  Macer,  stsiy  with  ma. 
To  each  and  all,  till  mom  hath  broken,  ikreweU! 


TUPrimm, 

MARGARITA. 

Oh  Lord !  thou  oft  hast  sent  thy  plunied  angel% 

And  with  their  silent  presence  they  have  awed 

The  Heathen's  violence  to  a  placki  peaee. 

The  ravening  beasts  have  laid  their  fiiwnnig  heads 

In  love  upon  the  lap  of  him,  whotm  man 

Had  cast  them  for  their  prey:  and  fires  have  bora'd, 

Unfaarmtaig,  like  the  glory  of  a  star. 

Round  the  pale  brows  of  maidens ;  and  the  chains 

Have  dropt,  like  wither'd  flax,  fiom  galled  limbs; 

And  whom  the  infuriate  people  led  to  death. 

They  have  follen  down,  and  warshipp'd  as  a  deity. 

But  thou  hast  sent  a  kindlier  boon  to  me, 
A  soft  prophetic  peace,  that  soothes  my  soul. 
Like  music,  to  an  heavenly  harmony. 
For  in  my  slumber  a  bright  being  came. 
And  with  foint  steps  my  fother  follow'd  him. 
Up  through  the  argent  fields,  and  there  we  met 
And  felt  the  joy  of  tears  without  the  pain. 

What 's  here  t  the  bridal  vestments,  and  the  veil 
Of  safiron,  and  the  garland  flowers.    Olybius, 
Dost  think  to  tempt  me  now,  when  all  my  thoagfan^ 
like  the  soft  dews  of  evening,  are  dravim  up 
To  heaven,  but  not  to  foil  and  taint  themselves 
With  earth  again  f  My  iiunost  soul  last  night 
Was  wrung  to  think  of  our  eternal  parting-; 
But  now  my  voice  may  tremble,  while  I  say, 
<*  God's  will  be  done !"  yet  I  have  strength  to  say  it 

But  thou,  oh  mom !  the  last  that  e'er  shall  dawn 
Ituough  earthly  mists  on  my  ssd  eyes-^h  bloe, 
And  beautiful  even  here,  and  fragnnt  mom. 
Mother  of  gentle  airs  and  blushing  hues! 
That  bearest,  too^  in  thy  foir  hand  the  key 
To  which  the  hannonums  gates  of  PRrsdtse 
Unfold ;— bright  opening  of  immortal  day ! 
That  ne'er  shalt  know  r  setting,  but  shalt  shine 
Round  me  for  ever  on  the  crystal  floors 
Where  Blessed  Spirits  trsad.    My  bridal  mom, 
In  which  my  soul  is  wedded  to  iti  Lord, 
I  may  not  hail  thee  in  a  mourner's  garbx 
Mine  earthly  limbs  shall  wear  their  nuptial  robes. 
And  my  locks  bloom  ooce^more  with  flowers  that  fode. 
But  I  must  haste,  I  hear  the  trumpet's  voice. 
Acclaiming  thousands  answer— yet  I  fear  not 
Oh  Lord!  support  me,  and  I  shall  not  foar. 
But  hark !  the  maideiM  are  abroad  to  hail 
Their  God ;  we  amwer  through  oor  prison  gratai 
Hark! 
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CHOftUB  or  BXATHKN  MAIDKN8. 

Now  glory  to  the  God,  who  hretki, 
The  monerch  of  the  raalaia  oa  high; 

And  with  hii  trunpUng  chariot  ahakee 
The  Bzure  pavement  of  the  iky. 

The  Bteedfl,  for  human  eyes  too  bright, 

Befere  the  yoke  of  chrysolite 

Fant,  while  he  fpringi  upon  his  way* 
The  beardlesi  youth  divine,  who  bathes  the  world  in 
day. 

CH0EU8  OF  CHKlSTIANfl  {ftom  thtprUoiL) 

Now  glory  to  the  God,  whose  throne. 
Far  from  this  world  obscure  and  dim. 

Holds  its  eternal  state  alone 
Beyond  the  flight  of  Seraphim : 

Hie  God,  whose  one  omnifio  word 

Yon  orb  of  flame  obedient  heard. 

And  from  the  abyss  in  fulneai  tpning, 
While  ail  the  blazing  heavens  with  shouts  of  triumph 
rang. 

BZATHXira. 

Now  glory  to  flie  God,  that  still 

Through  the  pale  Signs  his  car  hath  roU'd, 
Nor  aught  but  his  imperious  will 

E'er  those  rebellious  steeds  oontroU'd. 
Nor  ever  from  the  birth  of  time 
Ceased  he  from  forth  the  Eastern  clime, 
Heaven's  loftiest  steep,  his  way  to  make 
To  where  his  flaming  wheels  the  Hesperian  wateis 

slake. 

CHMflTIANB. 

Now  glory  to  the  God,  that  bad 

HJM  mandate  on  yon  king  of  day ; 
The  master^adl  the  Sun  obey'd. 

And  forced  his  headlong  steeds  to  stay. 
To  pour  a  long  unbroken  noon 
O'er  the  red  vale  of  Ajalon : 
By  night  nncheck'd  fierce  Joshua's  sword 
A  double  harvest  reap'd  of  vengeance  for  the  Lord. 

HIATHXN8. 

• 

Now  glory  to  the  God.  whose  blaze 
The  scattered  hosts  of  darknesi  fly; 

The  stars  before  his  conquering  reya 
Yield  the  dominion  of  the  sky ; 

Nor  e'er  doth  ancient  Night  presume 

Her  gloomy  state  to  re-assume ; 

While  he  the  vride  worid  rules  alone, 
And  high  o'er  men  and  Gods  drives  oo  his  fire-wheel'd 
throne. 

CH&I8TIAN8. 

Now  glory  to  the  Lord,  whose  Cross 
Consenting  Nature  shrinking  saw ; 

Mourning  the  dark  world's  heavier  loss. 
The  conscioos  Sun  in  silent  awe 

iVithdrew  into  the  depths  of  gloom; 

The  horror  of  that  awful  doom 

Qnench'd  for  three  hours  the  noontide  light, 
And  wrapt  the  guilt-shaken  earth  in  deep  trntimely 
Bighr. 


HKATHINS. 

Now  glory  to  the  God,  that  wakes 

With  vengeance  in  his  fiery  speed 
To  virreak  his  wrath  impatient  breaks 

On  every  guilty  godless  head ; 
Hasty  he  mounts  his  early  rood, 
And  poors  his  brightest  beams  abroad 
And  looks  down  fierce  with  jocund  light 
To  see  his  iane  avenged,  his  vindicated  rite 

CHRIBTIANa. 

Now  glory  to  the  Christ,  whose  love 
Even  now  prepares  our  seats  of  rest. 

And  in  his  golden  coorts  above 
Enrolls  us  'mid  bis  chosen  Blest ; 

Even  now  our  martyr  robes  of  light 

Are  weaving  of  heaven's  purest  white ; 

And  we,  before  thy  course  is  done. 
Shall  shine  more  bright  than  thou,  oh  vainly-w) 
shipp'd  Sun! 


Tke  Front  of  Ike  Temple. 

On  one  hand  Me  PrefecCe  Paiaoe,  on  ike  other  (fc 

Ampkitheatre. 

Many  Citizene. 

FIRST  CITIZEN. 

Didst  e'er  behold  a  spectacle  so  rich 
And  sumptuous  f  How  yon  strong  Centurion 
With  all  his  band  are  labouring  to  advance 
Toward  the  temple ;  like  to  rolling  riven 
The  people  flood  around  them.    Lords  and  slaTe% 
Gown'd  senators,  and  artisans  in  doublets. 
Mothers  with  infants,  and  old  tottering  men, 
AU  reverence  lost  for  state  or  rank  or  age. 
Swell  the  vast  uproar. 

nOOND  CITIZEN. 

Antioch  doth  not  hold 
Such  multitudes ;  all  Syria  hath  pour'd  in. 
Choking  the  roads  with  tumult 

THIRD  CITIZEN. 

I  beheld 
The  Amphitheatre,  its  spadoos  circle. 
From  the  arena  to  the  highest  seaU 
One  mass  of  living  turbulence. 

FIRST  cmzsN. 

No  wonder; 
For  him  who  lingered  in  the  city  all 
Assail'd  as  they  pass'd  by  vritfi  imprecation. 
And  huri'd  huge  stones  at  his  devoted  head. 
Deeming  him  guilty  of  this  fiiith  accursed. 

FOaBTH  CITIZEN. 

On  every  tree  they  hang  like  birds ;  the  courts 
Around  the  Prefect's  palace  are  as  throng'd 
As  here  before  the  temple.    But  for  that 
Beyond,  wherein  the  executioners 
Stand  vdth  bare  arms  around  their  dreadful  eogiaes^ 
Men  struggle  for  the  entrance  as  for  life ; 
He  that  hath  won  it  kwks  beck  on  his  oommde 
More  proud  than  if  he  had  storm'd  an  enemy's  canp. 
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rillflT  CITIZEN. 

How  noble  ib  thiB  rage !  Like  one  wild  fira 
The  zeal  of  vengeance  fi>r  their  &then*  Godi 
Wrapi  all  theic  myjiaAB, 

roaRTH  cmzzN. 

Ay,  thoM  stonny  cloadi, 
1\>  which  thew  gather*d  hoBts  may  best  be  liken'd, 
Are  pregnant  with  the  thunderbolt!  of  heaven. 

riRST  CITIZEN. 

Thought  ye  all  Antioch  still  so  sound 

FOURTH  CITIZEN. 

I  know  not; 
But  this  r  know,  'twere  ill  for  him  who  wore 
A  £ice  of  sorrow  in  an  hour  like  this ; 
T  were  treason  'gainst  the  tyrant  of  the  day^ 
The  asMmbled  people. 

WIEST  CITIZEN. 

Back!  fall  back!  the  Prefect! 

rOUETH  CITIZEN. 

Hark,  friends !  as  now  the  brazen  clarions  cease. 
How  sweetly  shrill  the  silver  trumpets  pierce 
The  eager  ear.    Again  that  general  shoot 
From  all  that  vast  and  boundless  multitude ! 
It  peals  up  all  the  Amphitheatre. 
And  every  court  takes  up  and  multiplies 
The  exulting  clamour,  like  the  thunders  rolling 
Amid  the  rugged  mountains. 

■BCOND  CITIZEN. 

Would  not  Jove 
Now  almost  change  his  high  immortal  state. 
Where  Gods  before  his  footstool  bow.  to  win 
The  homage  round  the  great  Olybius  pour'd? 

70UETH  CITIZEN. 

*T  were  worth  a  life  to  be  one  hour  as  he  is. 

SECOND  CITIZEN. 

Behold !  the  priests  of  all  the  temples  bear 
Their  Gods  in  state  to  see  themselves  avenged : 
As  they  sweep  on,  the  reverent  crowd  falls  back. 
Lo.  first  the  loose-hair'd  Bacchanals  dance  on 
In  wanton  Thiasns,  their  cymbals  catch 
The  radiant  light,  that  falls  in  glancing  flakes 
O'er  their  while  robes,  and  freshening  ivy  wreaths. 
Lo.  now  the  beardless  youths  of  Dyndymene ! 
Half  timorous,  the  yoked  lions  dreg  along 
The  golden  car,  where  sits  the  tower-crown'd  Queen. 
Now  the  Egyptian  timbrels  ring  the  praise 
Of  Isia;  and  behind  Jove's  flamen  walks 
In  state  supreme,  like  his  own  God. 

■SCOND  CITIZEN. 

Fall  down. 
Ye  men  of  Antioch !  lo.  your  ancient  Gods! 
^starte.  diadem'd  with  her  crescent  moon, 
And  him  whom  by  the  side  of  Lebanon 
The  maidens  yearly  weep,  soft  Thamuz. 

THIILD  CITIZEN. 

See! 
Tbe  high  tian'd  Magian  bears  his  fire, 

FOURTH  CITIZEN. 

Oh.  proud  assembly  of  Divinity ! 
Lo.  all  the  earth's  conspiring  Gods  in  league! 
The  ruling  powers  of  heaven  and  hell  are  met 
T*  exterminate  this  all-abhorred  faith. 
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SECOND  CITIZEN. 

But  think  ye  that  Apollo's  aged  priest 
Will  come! 

FIRST  CmZEN. 

I  have  been  gazing  toward  the  vestibule 
In  anxious  hope  to  see  his  reverend  fiice. 

SECOND  CITIZEN. 

What,  know'st  thou  not  how  yesterday-^ 

THIRD  CITIZEN. 

Peace,  peace ! 
He 's  here— Give  place. 

The  above,    Caixiab. 

CALLIAS 

All  true,  and  real  all : 
My  sleep  is  fled,  but  not  my  hideous  dreams. 
Ah!  there  they  stand,  their  boskets  full  of  flowers. 
The  censers  trembling  in  their  timid  hands. 
All,  all  the  dedicated  maids,  but  one. 

SECOND  CITIZEN. 

Why  doth  he  gaze  around  7  he  seems  to  seek 
Wha\  he  despairs  of  finding. 

CALUAS. 

No,  there 's  none 
That  taller  than  the  rest  dnws  all  regards; 
And  if  they  touch  their  lyres,  they  will  but  wake. 
With  all  their  art,  the  memory  of  that  voice 
Which  is  not  of  their  choir 

SECOND  CITIZEN. 

Ah,  poor  old  man! 

CALUAS. 

What!  who  art  thou  that  dost  presume  to  pity 
The  father  of  the  peerless  Margarita  f 
I  tell  thee,  insolent!  even  befide  the  stake 
I  shall  be  prouder  of  my  single  child 
Than  if  my  wife  had  teem'd  like  Niobe 
With  such  as  thine. 

THIRD  CITIZEN. 

He  hath  no  children,  sir. 

CALUAS. 

Would  I  were  like  him!— Ah,  no— no,— my  chUd ! 
I  know  that  I  'm  come  forth  to  see  thee  die 
For  this  strange  God,  thy  father  never  worshipp'd ; 
Yet  all  my  wnth  Is  gone,  and  half  my  sorrow. 
But  nothing  of  my  love.    Whate'er  thou  dost 
Is  sanctified  by  being  done  by  thee — 
Thy  crime  hath  kist  its  hatefuhiess.    I  pass'd 
By  Phcebus'  shrine,  and,  or  his  angry  ibrm 
Wore  less  of  terror,  or  my  soul  had  leam'd 
To  soom  a  God.  that  could  not  save  his  faithful 
From  misery,  or  teach  them  to  endure  it 

FOURTH  CITIZEN. 

Heard  ye 

CALLIAS. 

Alas !  what  hath  the  old  man  said, 
That  ye  lower  on  me  with  reproachful  brows  f 
Oh  friends!  I  have  been  dreaming  of  my  daughter. 
Dreaming  in  sleep,  which  but  the  soft  remembrance 
Of  her  bewitching  ways  shed  o'er  mine  eyes, 
And  know  not  what  I  think,  or  what  I  say. 

THE  MULTITUDE. 

Olybius!  Back— back— Olybius ! 
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mrr  citizen. 
Rend,  rend  the  heaven  with  ihoute.cast  high  your  cepi, 
And  wave  yoar  gariandi  ai  the  antumn  wind 
Waves  the  vine^endrili. 

SECOND  CITIZEN. 

CitiEem.  behold  him! 
With  how  serene  a  step  he  mounts  the  throne. 
As  *t  were  his  birthright  to  o*eniwe  mankind 
With  his  superior  state. 

FOUETH  CmZEN. 

How  like  to  Neptune! 
That  sits  upon  his  lofljr  car,  and  rules 
All  ocean  with  the  shaking  of  his  trident ; 
The  iEgean  and  the  barbarous  Pontic  seas, 
The  Tyrrhene  and  the  stormy  Adriatic, 
And  the  wide  surface  of  the  Libyan  main. 
To  where  it  breaks  on  Calpe*s  rock,  rise  op 
In  tumult,  or  lie  strewn  in  breathless  peace 
Beneath  his  nod, — even  thus  Olybius  sways 
The  surges  of  yon  boundless  multitudes. 

riEST  CITIZEN. 

[f  Ccsar*s  self  looks  from  his  Capitol 

With  nobler  and  more  Jove-like  brow,  mankind 

Must  shrink  into  the  earth  before  him. 

OLTBIUB. 

Callias! 

F0I7ETH  CITIZEN. 

Thou  'rt  beckon'd  from  the  crowd  by  great  OlybiusL 
Happy  old  man !  ^ 

CALLUS. 

Accursed  happinesi ! 
And  will  he  set  my  childless  misery  up 
To  be  a  wider  gase  9— My  Lord,  I  'm  here. 

OLTBIVB. 

Sit,  Callias,  here,  beneath  our  feet 

CALLLUb 

'TIS  well: 
He  from  whose  heart  ye  rend  the  sacrifice 
Should  have  an  eminent  station  to  behold  it 

OLTBII78  (<^rf). 
Forbear  thy  bitter  speech—there 's  hope 

CALUAS. 

What  hope? 
Alas!  I  'm  now  so  sunk  in  misery, 
I  know  not  what  to  hope,  or  what  to  fear. 
Will  it  offend  thee  should  I  veil  my  face. 
Lest  my  weak  tears  reprove  thy  sterner  justice  ? 

OLTBIUB. 

Rack  me  not  thus — ^but—peace ! — Let  the  rites  begin. 

UACEB. 

The  maids  lift  up  their  hymn  around  the  temple. 

BTMN  TO  APOLLO. 

I. 

lo  Ptoan !  as  we  sing 

Light  our  fragrant  censen  svdng. 

And  each  laden  basket  showen 

All  its  painted  store  of  flowen. 

lo  Ptean !  Clarian  God ! 

Come  and  fill  thy  proud  abode. 

Jo  Pean!  we  behold 

N(»ught  but  walk  that  fiame  with  gold ; 


Long  retiring  colonnades 
Crowded  with  the  lacred 
lo  Ptoan!  youth  divine. 
Opes  not  yet  thy  secret  shrine  T 

To  Ptoan !  *t  is  not  vain ; 
Far  be  every  foot  profane! 
Lo,  the  golden  tripod  shakes. 
And  the  marble  pavement  quakes: 
Spare,  oh  spare  our  dazzled  sight, 
Lo,  unveird  the  Loid  of  Dght! 

n. 

The  God !  the  God !  behold  him  come 
Down  through  the  round  and  sky-like  dome^ 
In  one  vride  flood  of  radiant  gold 
O'er  all  the  kindling  statue  roird; 
From  his  unck>uded  throne  on  high 
Rushes  the  effulgent  Deity. 

The  God!  the  God!  in  every  vein 
The  panting  marble  livds  again : 
The  cheeks  with  beauteous  anger  glow. 
And  bums  the  high  exulting  brow: 
The  motion  of  the  irradiate  hair 
Proclaims  Latona's  offspring  there. 

in. 

lo  Pnan!  we  adore  thee, 
Phmbos,  low  we  bow  before  thee, 
lo  Ptoan!  Lycian  king! 
Syria's  crowding  myriads  sing : 
lo  Psan!  Heaven  and  earth 
Mingle  in  our  holy  mirth. 

OLTBIDS. 

Now  lead  the  captives  forth  to  hear  their  doom— 
To  vroxship  at  yon  sumptuous  shrine,  or  die. 

VOPIBCUB. 

They  come !  they  come !  the  universal  yell 
Of  execration  follows  them  along^. 
Deepening  ss  it  approaches,  like  the  roar 
Of  thunden  travelling  up  the  cloudy  heavens. 
Till  o'er  our  heeds  it  bursts. 

OLTBIUB. 

What  sounds  are  these, 
So  melancholy,  yet  so  full  of  joy. 
Like  songi  of  victory  round  some  aged  chieC 
That  in  the  war  hath  lost  his  only  son  ! 

The  above.    The  ChrUtians, 

CHEI8TIAN  HTMN. 

Oh  Jesus!  by  the  mortal  pains  we  bear. 
And  by  the  galling  chains  and  garb  of  shame  we  wear, 

Sad  son  of  Mary !  are  thy  children  known : — 

And  by  our  flesh  with  ruthless  scourges  torn. 
By  unrelenting  man's  insatiate  hate  and  scorn. 

Crucified  Sufferer!  are  we  not  thine  own? 

Oh  man  of  sorrows !  and  with  grief  acquainted. 
Along  the  path  of  woe,  like  thine,  our  feet  have 
fainted: 

And  anguish  toon  shall  choke  our  parting  breath. 
And  soon  our  tortured  limbs,  like  thine,  be  cold  ia 
death 
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Oh  Jeiui!  by  the  itrength  thoa  giv«it  tlill. 
And  by  oar  cheerful  eoom  of  in&my  and  ilU 

Son  of  the  Highest,  are  thy  children  knowa 

By  all  the  exulting  joy  we  inly  feel 
Beneath  the  lictoi^s  rod,  or  headaman'a  biting  ateel, 

Triumphant  Saviour!  are  we  not  thine  own? 

Oh  Lord  of  glory,  to  the  Sire  ascended. 
Like  thine,  onr  angoish  soon  shall  be  in  raptnre  ended, 

And  we  shall  stand  thy  starry  host  among. 
And  round  the  sapphire  throne  swell  high  the  Ho- 
sanna  song! 

MAcn. 
What,  madmen!  hath  the  scouige  and  twtare  taught 
No  wisdom  f 

eLTBIUB. 

By  die  Gods!  look  there,  look  there^ 
Callias!  she  wean  the  bridal  robe,  and  holds 
The  sacred  lyn. 

▼opiacus. 
All  Antioch  waits  the  doom 
Of  great  Olybius !  whereibrs  doth  he  pause. 
And  bend  to  that  old  priest! 

Us  nana     Pnnna* 


0LTBIU8. 

Hear  me  onoe  more,  ye  proud  rebellious  men. 
Or  never  hear  again  the  voice  of  man. 
Behold  the  temple,  where  all  Antioch>perves! 
Behold  the  God  himself,  whose  dreadful  brow        ^ 
A  we^trikes  the  soul  to  speechlesi  homage  I  Serve 
And  live,  or  die  in  earth  in  fiery  anguish, 
And  be  thrust  down  t'  inleroal  Nemesis, 
For  Hell's  dark  Gods  t*  aTenge  insulted  Heaven. 

CHRI8TIAN8. 

The  Lord  our  God  is  with  us,  and  we  fear  not 

OLTBIUS. 

The  Lord  your  God— where  ? 

FABIUS. 

Every  where— the  worlds 
Are  all  his  chambeis ;  this  capacious  earth 
Is  but  the  fiwtstool  of  his  throne,  the  heavens 
Hang  in  their  folds  of  light  t'  o*ercanopy 
The  Omnipresent 

0RAUNU8. 

Where  f— in  thunderclouds 
Of  vengeance,  which  but  wait  our  voice  to  lanch 

them 
Upon  thine  head. 

0LTBID8. 

We  caird  you  not  before  ua 
Td  stun  our  ears  with  this  unholy  madness. 
The  hour  of  mercy 's  o*er--or  sacrifice 
Or  die. 

CHIIIBTIANS. 

We  will  not  sacrifice  to  Gods 
Wrought  by  man's  hands. 

CHARlNITil 

Ye  laugh,  but  your  mad  laughter. 
Proud  Heathens,  shall  be  changed  to  scaldiqg  taan. 

OI<TB10B. 

Diodotns!  brave  soldier,  wilt  thoa  fall 
In  this  ignoble  war&re  f 


Dionoivs. 
Rather  call  it 
The  noblest  conquest  Roman  ever  woiw 

OLTBIUB. 

Charinos !  dost  accept  the  profler^d  mercy  f 

OHAKIKUa. 

False  infidel ! 

OLTBHTB. 

T  Is  enough<-~Calanthias ! 

CALAIfTHIAB. 

I  thought  t*  have  seen,  even  in  my  flesh,  die  Lmd 
Come  down  t'  avenge  his  own ;  but  I  shall  see  him 
A  biasing  follower  in  his  kingly  train. 

OUTBIDS. 

Fabios !  thine  age  should  teach  thee  wisdooL 

FASina. 

Youth, 
Mine  age  vfonid  only  make  me  fondly  mourn. 
That  I  have  but  the  dregs  and  lees  of  life 
To  pour  for  my  Redeemer. 

OLYBIUa. 

What!  are  all 
Sofullof  fienzyt 

CHRianAMB. 

All  so  full  of  Aith. 

OLYBim. 

Lsst  then  to  thee,  fair  Priestess!  Art  thou  still 
Resolved  with  this  nqgodly  crew  lo  share 
Our  vengeance,  or  declares  that  bridal  dress 
A  soft  revolt,  and  ialling  off  to  love  ? 

MABOAErrA. 

To  love— but  not  of  man.    Oh !  pardon  me, 
Olybius,  if  my  wedding  garb  afflict 
Thy  soul  with  hope ;  I  had  but  robes  of  sadness. 
Nor  would  I  have  my  day  of  victory  seem 
A  day  of  noumtng.    But  as  the  earthly  bride 
lingers  upon  the  thrsshold  of  her  home. 
And  through  the  mist  of  parting  tears  surveys 
The  chamber  of  her  youth,  even  so  have  I 
With  something  of  a  clinging  fondness  look'd 
Upon  the  flowen  and  trees  of  lovely  Daphne. 
Sweet  waters,  that  have  mormur'd  lo  ray  prayers ; 
Banks,  where  my  hand  hath  culPd  sweet  chaplets^ 

onoe 
For  rites  unholy,  since  to  strew  the  graves 
Of  buried  saints;  and  thou,  nuyestic  temple! 
Hiat  wouldst  become  a  purer  worship,  thou. 
How  oft  finom  all  thine  echoing  shrines  hast  answer*d 
To  my  soft  lyre — Farewell !  for  heaven  I  quit  you. 
But  yet  nor  you,  nor  these  my  loved  companions 
Once  in  the  twilight  dance  and  morning  song. 
Though  ye  are  here  lo  hymn  my  death,  not  you 
Can  I  forsake  without  a  bleeding  spirit 

0LTBII78. 

She  weeps!  Wise  Macei^-such  a  melting  natuie 
Will  ne'er  endure 

MAJtOARrTA. 

Olybius.  wilt  thou  soom 
A  criminal's  blessing  f    God  repay  thy  love. 

Forgive  thy  cruelty ! But  thou— oh  thou ! 

That  livest  but  in  my  life,  no  parting  bride 

But  in  her  ecstasy  of  sorrow  clasps 

Her  father's  knees,  and  sobs  upon  his  bosom. 
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That  ia  no  more  to  be  her  place  of  lefage. 
Father!  my  ietter'd  arms  are  itretchM  in  Yain« 
Bat  haply  they  are  merctfalt  and  prevent 
A  keener  pang. 

0ALLIA8. 

Let  me  approach  her! 

OLTBim. 

Never, 
Till  fhe  accept  oar  mercy.    Sacrifice ! 
Nor  anght  of  bridal  joy  or  bridal  lonow 
Shall  be  denied  thee. 

Beaatifal !  what  mean'st  tfaoa  f 
Why  dott  thou  look  to  yon  bright  heaven  f  what  leert, 
That  makes  thy  full  eyes  kindle  as  they  gaze* 
Undazded,  on  the  fiery  sky  f— Give  place- 
Strike  off  those  misplaced  fetten  from  her  limbs : 
The  sunshine  fidls  around  her  like  a  mantle, 
The  robes  of  safifion  fiame  like  gold— Give  place. 

MACKR. 

Great  Phmbos  oonqoen !  See,  she  strikes  the  lyre 
With  his  ecstatic  fervour. 

CALUA8. 

Peace— oh  peace ! 
And  T  shall  hear  once  more  before  I  die 
That  voice  on  which  I  've  lived  these  long,  long  yeanu 
Hark,  even  the  winds  are  mute  to  hear  her— Peace! 

MAaOARITA. 

What  means  yon  blaze  on  high  f 
The  empyrean  sky 
Like  the  rich  veil  of  some  proud  ftne  is  rending. 
I  see  the  star^paved  land, 
Where  all  the  angels  stand. 
Even  to  the  highest  height  in  burning  rows  ascending. 
Some  with  their  wings  dispread, 
And  bow*d  the  stately  head. 
As  on  some  mission  of  God's  love  departing, 
Like  flames  from  midnight's  conflagration  starting ; 
Behold  the  appointed  messengers  ara  they. 
And  nearest  earth  they  wait  to  wall  our  souls  away. 

Higher  and  higher  still 
More  lofty  statures'  fill 
The  jasper  courts  of  the  everlasting  dwelling. 
Cherub  and  Seraph  pace 
The  illimitable  space, 
While  sleep  the  folded  plumes  from  their  white 
shoulders  swelling. 
From  all  the  harping  throng 
Bunts  the  tumultuous  song 
Like  the  unceasing  sounds  of  cataracts  pouring, 
Hosanna  o'er  hoeanna  louder  soaring ; 
That  faintly  echoing  down  to  earthly  ears, 
Hath  seem'd  the  concert  sweet  of  the  harmonious 
spheres. 

Still  my  rapt  spirit  mounts 
And  lo !  beside  the  founts 
Of  flowing  light  Christ's  chosen  saints  reclining; 
Distinct  amid  the  blaze 
Their  palm-crown'd  heads  they  raise, 
Their  white  robos  even  through  that  o'erpowering 

lustre  shining. 
y  Each  in  his  place  of  state, 

Long  the  bright  Twelve  have  sate. 


O'er  the  celestial  Sion  high  aplifled ; 
While  those  with  deep  prophetic  nptnrea  gifled. 
Where  life's  glad  river  rolls  its  tideless  streams 
Eqjoy  the  full  completion  of  their  heavenly  dreama. 

Again— I  see  again 
The  great  victorious  train. 
The  Martyr  Army  from  their  toils  reposing; 
The  blood>red  robes  they  wear 
Empurpling  all  the  air. 
Even  their  immortal  limbs,  the  signs  of  wounds  di» 
closing. 
Oh,  holy  Stephen,  thou 
Art  there,  and  on  thy  brow 
Hast  still  the  placid  smile  it  wore  in  dying. 
When  under  the  heap'd  stones  in  anguish  lying 
Thy  clasping  hands  were  fond  ly  spread  lo  heaven. 
And  thy  last  accents  pray'd  thy  foes  might  be  fofgivea 

Beyond !  ah,  who  is  there 
With  tfie  white  snowy  hair  t 
'T  is  he— 't  is  he,  the  Son  of  Man  appearing! 
At  the  right  hand  of  One, 
The  darkness  of  whose  throne 
That  sun-eyed  seraph  Host  behold  with  awe  ani 
foaring. 
O'er  him  the  rainbow  springs. 
And  spreads  its  emerald  wings, 
.  Down  to  the  glassy  sea  his  loftiest  seat  o'enrcfatng 
Hark^thundeis  from  his  throne,  like  steel-clad  araiiei 
marching-* 
The  Christ !  the  Christ  commands  ns  to  his  hoifie ! 
Jesus,  Redeemer.  Lord,  we  oome,  we  come,  we  coma ! 

*  THV  MULTrrUDK. 

Blasphemy!  blasphemy !    She  doth  profime 
Great  Fhcebus'  raptures — tear  her  off! 


0LTBIU8. 


Ha!  alavi 


Would  ye  usurp  our  jadgment-throoe  t 

MACER. 

Be  calm. 

CALLIA8. 

Alas!  what  mean  ye,  friends?  can  such  a  voice 

Oflend  you  f  O  my  child !  thou  'rt  forced  to  leave  m& 

But  not  to  leave  me  with  averted  eye. 

As  though  thy  father's  face  were  hateful  to  thee. 

But  yet  1  dare  not  chide  thee,  and  I  will  not. 

I  do  remember,  when  thy  mother  pass'd 

I  hid  my  foce  in  my  cold  shuddering  hands. 

But  still  I  gaze  on  thee,  and  gaze  as  though 

There  were  a  joy  in  seeing  thee  even  thus. 

OLYBIUS. 

Macer,  thou  know'st  their  separate  doom.    Lead  off 
The  victims,  each  to  bis  appointed  place. 

CHRISTIANS. 

Glory!  Glory!  Glory!  the  Lord  Almighty  liveth. 
The  Lord  Almighty  doth  but  take  the  mortal  life  he 

giveth. 
Glory!  Glory!  Glory!  the  Lord  Almighty  reigneto. 
He  who  forfeiti  earthly  life,  a  life  celestial  gaineih. 

CATXIAS. 

Why  do  ye  hold  me  back  ?— My  child !  they  bind  me 
With  the  hard  fetters  of  their  arms — ^thou  hear'stnoL 
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!  have  ye  childran  f  haTe  ye  ever  heard 
rant  voice  that  murmiirM  to  you  **  Father!*' 
kIs,  how  have  ye  peopled  thii  fierce  Antioch, 
the  fond  natural  love  of  child  and  parent 
le  a  crime. 

Howl,  howl !  ay»  Uoody  men. 
in  your  Amphitheatre  with  joy : 
rour  insatiate  hearts  with  human  blood. 
f,  ruthleee  Prefect,  thou  'et  not  lent  her  there 
rish :  not  to  have  her  tender  limbe 
-torn— 

Tie  oftoee,  Officxb. 

07FICKR. 

Great  Prefect,  he  is  dead 

CALU18. 

He — he— 
IS  he,  thou  said'st  f 

OFFicm. 

Diodotus,  great  Prefect, 
arena,  as  became  a  soldier, 
xxl  with  nndiscolour*d  cheek,  while  lay 
rouching  lion  stiiSening  sU  his  mane, 
his  white^gleaming  teeth,  and  lashing  tail, 
ging  to  life  the  slumbering  wrath  within  him. 
le  calm  victim  look'd  upon  the  people, 
o'er  each  other  in  the  thronging  seats, 
itter'd  these  strange  words—**  Alas !  lost  souls, 
I  *B  one  that,  fiercer  than  yon  brinded  lion, 

wling  round,  insatiate  to  devour ** 

tit  more  we  heard,  but  one  long  savage  howl 
B  hoge  monster  as  he  sprung,  and  then 
:rinding  of  his  ravenous  jaws. 

jHke  abane,  Skcond  QmciB. 

CALLIA8. 

Another — 
vhat  hast  thou  to  say  f 

SECOND  OFFICEE. 

Calanthias  died 
ith  the  scourge  ;  his  look  toward  the  sky, 
>ogh  he  thought  the  golden  clouds  conoeal*d 
slow  avenger  of  his  cause. 

0LTBIU8. 

What  now  7 
vorucuB. 
roice  of  triumph  clamours  up  the  skies, 
Phoibus*  name  is  mingled  with  the  shouts 
insport. 

CALLUB. 

Can  it  be  f 
T%e  obove.    Third  QmcEE. 

THXllD  OFFICER. 

Apollo  triumphs! 

CALLIA8. 

ny'st  not  so,  she  will  not  sacrifioe— 
liild !  I  look'd  not  yet  for  this. 

What's  here r 
The  above,    Chaeinus. 

CALLIAS. 

thou  foul  wretch!  I  rush'd  not  forth  to  thee. 

CHARINUS. 

wretch  Indeed !  I  have  forsworn  my  God. 
ilinding  flames  scorch'd  up  into  mine  eyes ; 

as*  2x 


And  the  false  devils  muimur'd  all  around  me 
Soft  sounds  of  water. 


On  to  the  altar! 


OLTBIITfl. 

Hurry  him  away ! 


THE  MULTITUDE. 

lo!  lo!  Paoan! 
lo  Trinmphe ! 

CHAEIBnJB. 

Hah !  they  point  at  me. 
The  angels  from  the  clouds,  my  blissful  brethren. 
That  mount  in  radiance :  ere  they  're  lost  in  light. 
With  sad,  and  solemn,  and  reproachful  voices 
They  call  me  Judas— Judas,  that  betray'd, 
That  murder'd  his  blest  master— and  himself^ 
Accurst  of  men — and  outcast  from  thy  fold. 
Oh  Christ !  and  for  my  pride  7  why  then  I  *11  wrap 
My  soul  in  stem  obduracy  and  live 
As  jocund  as  the  careless  heathen  here. 
No  Peter's  tears  fill  ray  dry  eyes ;  no  beam 
Of  mercy  on  my  darkening  soul — On,  on— 
And  I  will  laugh,  and  in  my  laughter  sing 
lo  Triumphe !  lo  Ptoan ! 

OLTBIUS. 

Now 
Give  him  the  knife  of  sacrifice. 

CHARUfUS. 

Down !  down ! 
T  is  wet,  and  reeks  vrith  my  Redeemer's  blood. 

OFFICER. 

He 's  fled. 

OLYBIUS. 

Go  aflei^-drag  him  back. 

OFFICER. 

T  is  vam 
He  cried  aloud— "The  devil  hath  wrestled  with  me. 
And  vanquish'd  r — and  he  plunged  the  sacred  knife 
To  his  unhallow'd  heart. 

0LTBIU8. 

Ignoble  wretch! 
Who  dared  not  die— yet  fear'd  to  live. 

But  pause— 
What  means  this  deathlike  stillnesi  ?  not  a  sound 
Or  murmur  from  yon  countless  multitudes. 
A  pale  contagious  horror  seems  to  creop 
Even  to  our  presence.    Men  gaze  mutely  round. 
As  in  their  neighbour's  face  to  read  the  secret 
They  dare  not  speak  themselves. 

Old  man !  whence  comest  thou  7 
What  is 't7 

CAUJA8. 

I  know  not !  I  approach 'd  the  place 
Of  sacrifice,  and  my  spirit  shrank  within  me ; 
And  I  came  back,  I  know  not  how. 

OLYBII78. 

Still  mme! 
Even  thus  along  his  vast  domain  of  silence 
Dark  Pluto  gazes,  where  the  sullen  spirits 
Speak  only  with  fiz'd  looks,  and  voiceless  motions— 
And  ye  are  like  them. — Speak  to  roe,  I  charge  yoa ; 
Nor  let  mine  own  voice,  like  an  evil  omen. 
Load  the  hot  air,  onanswer'd. 
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Htfk! 
Toruoui. 

Didflthewitf 
That  ■hriek,  m  though  ■ome  barbeitms  fiie  had  ■goled 
The  dty  walli. 

OLYBIOB. 

If 't  honor  or  oompaanoo  I 
Or  both? 

TheiAove.   Fourth  Otficei. 

OLTBIUS. 

What  meani  thy  hurried  lookf  Speak— speak! 
Though  thy  wordi  blait  like  lightning. 

OFFICER. 

Mighty  Pkefect, 
The  apMtate  Prieften  Margarita 

0LTBIU8. 

Howr 
Where  *■  Macer ! 

orrtcsR. 
By  the  dead. 

OLTBiya.  / 

Whatdeadf 
orncER. 

Remove 
Thy  ■word,  which  thou  doit  brandish  at  my  throat, 
And  I  ihall  answer. 

OLTBinS. 

Speak,  and  instantly, 
Or  I  will  dash  thee  down,  and  trample  from  thee 
Thy  hideous  seeret 

OFFIOKR. 

It  is  nothing  hideooa— 
'T  is  but  the  enemy  of  our  laith — She  died 
Nobly,  in  truth — but 

CALUAS. 

Dead !  she  is  not  dead ! 
Thou  liest !  I  hate  his  oath,  the  Prefect's  oath ; 
I  had  forgot  it  in  my  fears,  but  now 
I  well  remember,  that  she  should  not  die. 
Faugh!  who  will  trust  in  Gods  and  men  like  these f 

OLTBIUS. 

Slave !  Shive !  doat  mock  me  7  Better  *t  were  Ibr  thee 
That  this  be  felse,  than  if  thou  'dst  found  a  treasure 
To  purchase  kingdoms. 

07F10KR. 

Hear  me  but  a  while. 
She  had  beheld  each  sad  and  cruel  death, 
And  if  she  shudder*d,  'I  was  as  one  that  strives 
With  nature's  soft  infirmity  of  pity, 
One  look  to  heaven  restoring  all  her  calmness ; 
Save  when  that  dastard  did  renounce  hii  faith, 
And  ihe  shed  tears  for  him.    Then  led  they  ferth 
Old  Fabius.    When  a  quick  and  audden  ciy 
Of  Caliiaa,  and  a  parting  in  the  throng, 
Proclaim'd  her  father's  coming.    Forth  she  sprang. 
And  clasp'd  the  frowning  headsman's  knees,  and 

aaid— 
"  Thou  know'st  me,  when  thou  laid*Bt  on  thy  sick  bed 
Chriat  sent  me  there  to  wipe  thy  burning  brow. 
There  waa  an  infant  play'd  about  thy  chamber. 
And  thy  pale  cheek  would  amila  and  weep  at  oao% 


Gazing  upon  Chat  almost  orpban*d  chiid-» 
Oh !  by  its  dear  and  pieeioaa  memory, 
I  do  bewaoh  thee,  alay  me  first  and  quickly ' 
T  is  that  my  ftlfaer  may  not  see  ny  death." 

CAUJA8. 

Ok  eraei  Undneaa!  and  I  would  have  cloaed 
Thine  eyes  with  such  a  fond  and  gentle  preanue; 
I  would  have  smooth'd  thy  beauteous  limbs^  and  laid 
My  head  upon  thy  breast,  and  died  with  thee. 

OLTBIUS. 

Good  ftther!  once  I  thought  to  call  thee  so^ 
How  do  I  envy  thee  this  her  last  fondneaa ! 
She  had  no  dying  thought  of  me. — Go  on. 

OFFICER. 

With  that  the  headsman  wiped  from  his  awarth  cbecb 
A  moisture  like  to  tears.    But  ahe,  meanwhile. 
On  the  cold  block  compoaed  her  head,  and  craaa'd 
Her  handa  upon  her  boaom,  Aat  scarce  heaved, 
She  waa  ao  tranquil ;  cautiooa,  lest  her  garments 
Should  play  the  traitors  to  her  modest  care. 
And  as  the  cold  wind  touch'd  her  naked  neck. 
And  fann'd  away  the  few  unbraided  haira, 
Blushes  o'enpread  her  fiice,  and  ahe  k»k*d  up 
Aa  aoftty  to  reproach  his  tardiness : 
And  some  fell  down  upon  their  knees,  aome  clssp*d 
Their  hands,  enamour'd  even  to  adoration 
Of  that  halfamiling  fece  and  bending  form. 

CALUAS. 

But  he^but  he— the  savage  ezeculioDer 

OFFICER. 

He  trembled. 

CALUA8. 

Ha!  God*s  Meanng  on  hk  head! 
And  the  aie  slid  from  out  his  palaied  hand  f 

OFFICER. 

He  gave  it  to  another. 

CALLUS. 

And 

OFFICER. 

It  fell. 

CALLIAS. 

I  seei^ 
I  see  it  like  the  lightning  flash — I  see  it. 
And  the  blood  bursts — my  blood! — my  daughter^ 

blood! 
Off-4et  me  loose. 

OFFICER. 

Where  goest  thou  f 

CALUAS. 

To  the  ChristisQi 

To  learn  the  faith  in  which  my  daughter  died. 
And  follow  her  as  quickly  as  I  may. 

Oltbius,  Macer,  and  ikt  rntL 

OLTRIUB. 

Macer!  is  this  thy  faithful  service? 

MACER. 

Ah, 

So  rapid— 

OLTBIUS. 

Not  a  word!  Thou  thlnk*st  I  'U 
To  dash  thee  lo  the  earth— But  I  *m  so  sick 
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Of  thk  aeoniwd  pomp^  1  will  not  nie 
In  pnvilaga  of  ▼engMDce. 

Fatal  tFappingi 
Of  prcHid  authorit]r»  that  like  tlia  robe 
Of  NeMUi  ihine  and  bum  into  the  entraib!^ 
Sapremacy!  whoie  great  prengatiTe 
Is  to  be  blaited  by  superior  roieeiy! 
No  more  will  I  powen  the  fatal  poww 
Of  murdering  thoee  I  love.    All-ruling  aoeptre ! 
That  wert  mine  imtnunent  of  hloodahed,  down ! 
Mine  hand  thall  never  gnep  thee  more.    Vopiecui. 
AMome  the  vacant  PraiiMn'i  teat,  and  be 
Corrt  like  myeelA-with  iwaj :  I  cannot  wiah  thee 
A  doom  more  hateful^* 

Who  oomes  here? 
orrxcxB. 

Great  Prefect! 
The  enchantrem  Margarita  by  her  death 
Hath  wrought  upon  the  changeful  popolaoe* 
That  they  cry  loudly  on  the  Christian!'  God. 
Embolden'd  multitudee  from  every  quarter 
Throng  forth,  and  in  the  &ce  of  day  proclaim 
Their  lawleai  frith.    They  have  ta*en  up  the  body« 
And  hither,  ae  in  proud  ovation,  bear  it 
With  clamour  and  with  long.    All  Antioch  crowdi 
Applauding  round  them— they  are  here,  behold  them. 

OHBUrriAN  BTIOf. 

Sing  to  the  Lord !  let  harp,  and  lute,  and  voice 
Up  to  the  expanding  gatee  of  Heavon  r^ce. 

While  the  bright  Martyn  to  their  reet  are  borne; 
Sing  to  the  Lonl !  their  hlood'e(ain*d  ooone  ie  run. 
And  every  head  iti  diadem  hath  won. 

Rich  as  the  purple  of  the  summer  mom; 
Sing  the  triumphant  champions  of  their  God, 
While  bom  their  mounting  feet  along  their  sky-ward 
road. 

fSaag  to  the  Lord !  for  her  in  Beauty's  prime 
Sbateh'd  from  this  wintery  earth's  ungenial  cllme» 

In  the  eternal  spring  of  Paradiw  to  bloom ; 
For  her  the  world  display*d  its  brightest  treasure, 
And  the  airs  panted  with  the  songs  of  pleasure. 

Before  earth's  throne  she  chose  the  lowly  lombb 
The  vale  of  tears  with  willing  footsteps  trod, 
Bearing  her  Cross  with  thee,  incarnate  Son  of  God ! 

Sing  to  the  Lord!  it  is  not  shed  in  vain. 
The  blood  of  martyrs !  from  its  frsshening  rain 

High  springs  the  Church  like  some  fount^ehadow* 
ingpalm; 
The  nations  crowd  beneath  its  branching  shade, 
Of  its  green  leaves  are  kingly  diadems  made, 

And  wrapt  within  its  deep  embosoming  calm 


Earth  shrinks  to  slumber  Uke  the  breeaeless  deep. 
And  war*s  tempestuous  vultures  fold  their  wings  and 
slaepw 

Sing  to  the  Lord !  no  more  the  Angela  fly 
Far  in  the  bosom  of  the  stainless  sky 

The  sound  of  fierce  licentious  sacrifice. 
From  shrined  alcove,  and  stately  pedestal. 
The  marble  Gods  in  cumbrous  ruin  foil. 

Headless  in  dust  the  awe  of  nations  lies ; 
Jove's  thunder  crambles  m  his  mouldering  hand, 
And  mute   as  sepulchrea  the  hymnlesi   temples 
stand. 

Sing  10  the  Lord !  from  damp  prophetic  cave 
No  more  the  loose-hair'd  Silvia  hunt  and  nve ; 

Nor  watch  the  augurs  pale  the  wandering  bird: 
No  more  on  hill  or  in  the  murky  wood, 
'Mid  fiantie  shoot  and  dissonant  music  rade. 

In  human  tones  are  wailing  victims  heard ; 
Nor  fiuhers  by  the  reeking  allar  stone 
Cowl  their  dark  heads  t*  escape  their  children's  dying 
groan. 

SinglotheLofd!  im>  mom  the  dead  are  laU 
In  cold  despair  beneath  the  cypress  shade. 

To  sleep  the  eternal  sleepk  that  knows  no  momi 
"niere,  eager  still  to  burst  death's  brazen  bands. 
The  Aogel  of  the  Resurrectioo stands; 

While,  on  its  own  immortal  pinions  home. 
Following  the  Breaker  of  the  imprisoning  tomb^ 
Forth  aprinp  the  exulting  sool,  and  shakes  away  iti 
gloom. 

Sing  to  the  Lnd !  the  desert  roeks  break  oaC 
And  the  throng'd  cities,  in  one  gladdening  shout ; 

The  forthest  shorss  by  pilgrim  step  explored ; 
Spread  all  your  wings,  ye  winds*  and  waft  aroiuid* 
£ven  to  the  starry  cope's  pale  waning  bound. 

Earth's  universal  homage  to  the  Lord ; 
lift  up  thine  head,  imperial  Capitol, 
Ptond  on  thy  height  to  see  the  banner'd  Cross  unroU. 


Sing  to  the  Lord !  when  Time  itself  shall 
And  final  Ruin's  desolating  peace 

Enwnp  this  wide  and  restlees  worid  of  man ; 
When  the  Judge  rides  upon  the  enthroning  wind. 
And  o'er  all  genemtions  of  mankind 

Eternal  Vengeance  waves  iis  winnowing  fim; 
To  vast  Infinity's  remotest  space, 
While  ages  ran  their  everlasting  nee. 
Shall  all  the  Beatific  Hosts  prolong, 
Wide  as  the  glory  of  the  Lamb,  the  Lamb's  triumph* 
ant  song! 
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A  DRAMATIC   POEM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Thoooh,  in  the  following  Poem,  I  have  adhered 
itrictly  to  the  outline  in  Scripture,  I  have  availed  my- 
•elf  of  whatever  appeared  to  my  purpow  in  the  profane 
historian!.  My  general  authorities,  where  I  do  not 
follow  the  Book  of  Daniel,  are  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
Sicolus;  but,  periiaps,  the  best  Elnglish  account  of 
Babylon  is  to  be  found  in  Prideauz's  Connexion  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament 

The  publication  of  the  Martyr  of  Antioeh  was  con- 
siderably delayed  by  unforeseen  ciroumstances.  I  take 
the  liber^  of  mentioning  this  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  because  a  coincidence  in  several  circum- 
stances between  that  Poem  and  the  Novel  of  Valerius, 
has  led  to  a  charge  of  plagiarism;  when,  in  fact,  the 
Poem  was  written,  and  had  been  seen  by  some  of  my 
friends,  before  the  publication  of  the  prose  work.  Se- 
condly, I  am  unwilling  that  my  Pbems  should  appear 
to  follow  each  other  with  a  haste  and  rapidity  incon- 
sistent vrith  that  deference  for  public  opinion,  which 
the  manner  of  their  reception  would  rather  increase 
than  diminish. 

May  I  presume  to  hope  that  this,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
ceding works  of  the  same  nature,  may  tend  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  those  interests,  in  subservience  to  which 
alone  our  time  and  talents  can  be  worthily  employed — 
those  of  piety  and  religion  ? 

CHARACTERS. 


Tke  DzsTROTiNG  Angei. 

Belbuazzab. 

Arioch,  Ccqjtain  of  the  Quard. 

Sabaris,  Chief  Eunuch. 

Kalassan,  High  Priest  of  Bd, 

Daniel*        i 

Imlah,  ^  Jewa. 

AOONIJAH,      \ 

NiTOORis,  Mother  of  BeUhatxar. 

Naomi. 

Bknina. 

Babyloman  Noblee,  PrietUt  Diviners,  Aabrotogers,  etc. 

Scene  Babylon, 

BELSHAZZAR. 


The  City  of  BabyUm — Morning. 

THE  DE8TROTINO  ANGEL. 

Within  the  cloud-pavilion  of  my  rest, 

Amid  the  Thrones  and  Princedoms,  that  await 


Their  hour  of  ministration  to  the  Lord, 
I  heard  the  summons,  and  I  stood  with  wings 
Outspread  for  flight,  before  the  Eternal  Throne 
And,  from  the  unapproeched  depth  of  light 
Wherein  the  Almighty  Father  of  the  worids 
Dwells,  from  seraphic  sight  of  glory  veil*d,  ^ 

Came  forth  the  soundless  mandate,  which  I  felt 
Within,  and  sprung  upon  my  obedient  plumes 
But  as  I  sail'd  my  long  and  trackless  voyage 
Down  the  deep  bosom  of  unbounded  space. 
The  manifest  bearer  of  Almighty  wrath, 
I  saw  the  Angel  of  each  separate  star 
Folding  his  wings  in  terror,  o'er  his  orb 
Of  golden  fire ;  and  shuddering  till  I  pasB*d 
To  pour  elsewhere  Jehovah's  cup  of  vengeance. 

And  now  I  stand  upon  this  worid  of  man. 
My  wonted  resting-place. — ^But  thou,  oh  Earth ! 
Thou  only  dost  endure  my  fatal  presence 
Undaunted.   As  of  old,  I  hover  o'er 
This  haughty  city  of  Chaldean  Bel, 
That  not  the  less  poun  forth  her  festal  pomp 
To  do  unholy  wonhip  to  her  Gods, 
That  are  not  Gods,  but  works  of  mortal  hand^ 

Behold !  the  Sun  hath  bunt  the  Eastern  gates, 
And  all  his  splendour  floods  the  towered  wails, 
Upc«i  whose  wide  immeasurable  circuit 
The  hamess'd  chariots  crowd  in  long  array. 
Down  every  stately  line  of  pillar'd  streets. 
To  each  of  the  hundred  brazen  gatea,  young  men 
And  flower^rown'd  maidens,  lead  the  mazy  dance. 
Here  the  vest  Palace,  whence  yon  aiiy  gardens 
Spread  round,  and  to  the  morning  ain  hang  forth 
Their  golden  fruits  and  dewy  opening  flowen ; 
While  still  the  low  mists  creep,  in  lazy  folds. 
O'er  the  house-tops  beneath.    In  every  court. 
Through  every  portal,  throng,  in  servile  haste. 
Captains  and  Nobles.    There,  before  the  Templib 
On  the  far  side  of  wide  Euphrates'  stream, 
The  Priests  of  Bel  their  impious  rites  prepare : 
And  cymbal  clang,  and  glittering  dulcimer. 
With  shrill  melodious  salutation,  hail 
The  welcome  mora,  awakening  all  the  City 
To  the  last  dawn  that  e'er  shall  gladden  her. 

Babylon !  Babylon !  that  iKr'akest  in  pride 
And  glory,  but  shall  sleep  in  shapeless  ruin. 
Thus,  with  my  broad  and  overshadowing  wings, 
I  do  embrace  thee  for  mine  own ;  forbidding. 
Even  at  this  instant,  yon  bright  orient  Son. 
To  ahed  bis  splendours  on  thy  lofly  streets. 
Oh,  Desolation's  sacred  place,  as  now 
Thou  'rt  darken'd,  shall  the  darkness  of  the  dead 
Enwrap  thee  in  its  everlasting  shade ! 


^ 
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Babylon!  Babylon!  upon  the  wreck 
Of  that  most  impiocia  tower  your  Fathen  raar*d 
To  scale  the  cryital  battlemenla  of  heaven, 
1  set  my  loot,  here  take  my  gloomy  rat 
Even  tUi  that  hour  be  come,  that  oomei  full  loon. 


Before  the  Temple. 

KALAflBAN— 7^  PuSnH 

nuT  nan, 
Didit  thou  behold  it? 

SECOND  raoEBT. 
What? 

FOtST  PEHBT. 

Til  gone,  'tn  patt— 
And  yet  but  now  'twai  there,  a  cloudy  darkne«, 
llbt.  swallowing  up  the  nys  of  the  orient  Sun,     ' 
Cast  back  a  terrible  night  o'er  all  the  City. 

THIRD  mixsT. 
Who  stands  aghast  at  this  triumphant  hour? 
I  tell  thee  that  our  Dreamers  have  beholden 
M^estio  visiona.    The  besieging  Mede 
Was  cast,  with  all  his  chariots,  steeds,  and  men. 
Into  Euphfaies*  bosom. 

KALAOAIt. 

Do  ye  marvel 
But  now  that  it  was  dark?  yon  orient  Son, 
The  Lord  of  Light,  withdrew  his  dawning  beams^ 
Till  he  could  see  the  glory  of  the  world, 
Belshasnr,  in  his  gilded  galley  riding 
Across  Euphrates. 

FUUT  FunT. 

Give  command  that  all 
The  braaen  gates  along  the  river  side. 
Stand  open  to  receive  the  sappliant  train. 

BKCOND  PRIEST. 

Hark!  with  the  trumpet  sound  their  strong  recoil 
Upon  their  grating  hinges  harshly  mingles. 

THIRD  PRIEST. 

Lo!  how  the  bridge  is  groaning  with  the  gifts 
Of  the  great  King.    The  camels  bow  their  heads 
Beneath  the  bright  and  odorous  load  they  bear ; 
The  praud  steeds  toss  dieir  flower^enwoven  manes. 
And  the  can  rattle  with  their  pooderoos  sound ; 
While,  silent,  the  slow  elephants  pursue 
Their  wondering  way,  and  bear  their  crowded  towers, 
Widely  reflected  on  the  argent  stream. 

FOURTH  PRIEST. 

How  proudly  do  the  waters  toss  and  foam 
Before  the  barges,  that  with  gilded  prows 
Set  die  pale  spray  on  fire !  The  rowers,  clad 
In  Egypt's  finest  tunics,  as  they  strike 
The  waters  with  their  palmy  oars,  awake 
Sweet  music,  as  it  seems,  fiom  all  the  tide ; 
So  eiquisitely  to  the  dashing  strokes 
Are  the  sweet  lutes  and  floating  hautboys  timed. 

FIRST  PRIEST. 

Ton  bark,  in  which,  at  times,  the  silken  curtains 
Are  by  the  courteous  breezes  iann*d  aside. 
Is  that  in  which  the  Mother  of  the  mightiest, 
Nitociis,  sits.    Her  presence  seems  to  awe 

SZ 


At  once,  and  give  a  pride  to  those  who  row 
Her  queenly  state 

KALASSAN. 

Behind—'t  is  he !— *t  is  he  !- 
BelshaBBBr's  seli^the  waters  crowd  around. 
As  though  ambitious  to  reflect  their  Sovereign; 
And  all  the  throng'd  and  living  shores,  that  now 
To  the  &r  limits  of  the  City,  pass'd 
His  name  in  one  long  shout,  have  paused  to  hear 
Our  bfiier  homage. Are  the  Seventy  here  f 

FIRST  PRIEST. 

All. 

'  KALASSAN. 

Lilt  we,  then,  the  solemn  strain,  in  praise 
Of  the  great  King,  and  all  the  sappliant  court 
Will  answer  us  in  praise  of  mightiest  Bel. 

SONG  OF  THE  PRIESTS. 

Where  are  the  thousand-throned  kings. 
Beneath  whose  empires*  spacious  wing% 
The  wide  earth  lay  in  mute  repose? 
He  rose— Chaldea's  King  arose ! 
And  bow'd  was  every  crowned  head. 
And  every  manhall'd  army  fled ; 
Before  his  footstool  bow'd  they  down. 
The  all-conquering  Lord  of  Babylon ! 

BONO  OF  THE  StTPPUANTS. 

Where  are  the  thousand-shrined  Gods, 
Within  whose  temples'  proud  abodes 
The  nations  crowded  to  invoke  T 
He  woke,  Chaldea's  God  awoke! 
And  mute  was  every  sumptuous  feast 
And  rite,  and  song,  and  victim  ceased ; 
And  every  Fane  was  overthrown, 
Before  the  God  of  Babylon! 

PRIESTS. 

Ammon's  crested  pride  lay  low. 
And  broke  was  Elam's  horned  bow ; 
Damascus  heard  the  ponderous  fidl 
Of  old  Benhadad's  palace  wall ; 
The  ocean  redden'd  with  the  fire 
From  the  rock-built  strengths  of  Tjrrsi 
False  was  fierce  Philistia's  trust. 
Desert  Moab  mourns  in  dust 
Lo!  in  chains  our  Captains  bring 
Haughty  Zion's  eyeless  King. 
Kedar's  tents  are  struck,  her  bands 
Scattered  o'er  her  burning  sands. 
And  EjgfpC%  Pharaoh  quails  before 
The  Assyrian  Lion's  conquering  roar. 

THE  BUPPUANTB. 

From  his  high  Philistine  fone, 
Sea-bom  Dagon  fled  amain ; 
Moloch,  he  whose  valley  stood 
Deep  with  infimts'  blameless  bkxid : 
Chemos,  struck  with  pale  aflDright, 
Left  his  foul  unfinish'd  rite. 
Her  waning  moon  Astarti  veil'd. 
When  die  Tyrian's  sea-wall  fail'a. 
In  vain  Damascus'  children  meet 
At  lolly  Rimoion's  molten  feet. 
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And  vain  ware  Jiidah's  preyen  to  him, 
Between  the  golden  Cherubim; 
In  vain  the  Amb»  in  hii  flight, 
Call'd  on  the  glittering  elan  of  night; 
And  Tain  Ourii'  timbrela  blew 
Over  Egypt's  maddening  craw. 


Lord  of  the  worid,  and  of  the  eternal  dty. 
That  wear'st  Chaldea's  regal  diadem 
Wreath'd  with  A«yria*i^  wherefoce  art  thoa  here 
Befere  the  Temple  of  ail-powerfui  Bel  ? 

BIUHAZZAS. 

Chief  of  the  Seventy  ehosen  Prieeti^  that  aerve 
Withm  the  Temple  of  oar  Gcxl,  thou  know** 
That  the  rebelliooi  Mede»  confederate 
With  Aihkenai  and  fihun,  and  the  might 
Of  Penia,  hath  begirt  with  ineolent  aege 
Our  city  walli,  and  I  woold  know  what  swift 
And  terrible  vengeance  is  ordain'd  on  high 
For  the  revollad  from  ChaMea'a  sway  f 

KALAMAW. 

live  thoa,  O  King,  Ibr  ever !    We  are  holding 
This  day  oar  aotenm  rite.    Oar  FtieBla  and  Seeia 
Each  at  his  office  Handa  throaghont  the  Temple; 
And  all  oar  eight  aioending  towen  that  rise. 
Each  above  each,  in  heavenwaid  range,  ara  tfarong'd 
With  those  that  strike  the  cymbal,  and  with  voice 
And  mystic  moric  summon  down  the  Gods 
To  give  OS  answer. 

BCL8RAZZAR. 

Priests  of  Bel  and  thoa 
High  mitred  Chief,  Kalasnn !  Lo,  I  bring 
Gifls  worthy  of  the  Gods  and  of  Belshaszar  t 
All  that  the  world  in  its  vast  homage  casts 
Before  our  royal  feet ;  the  gold  that  flows 
In  the  red  waters  of  the  ftrthest  East ; 
The  fragrant  balm  that  we€ps  from  glittering  trees; 
The  ivory,  and  the  thin  and  snowy  robes 
Of  Egypt;  and  the  porpie  merchandise 
Of  Sidon ;  and  the  skins  of  beasts  that  hr 
In  the  dark  forests  fly  the  sight  of  man, 
Tet  not  so  far  bat  that  Anyria*s  Servants 
Track  them,  and  rend  away  their  bloody  tribute ; 
And  slaves  of  every  hue,  and  every  age, 
From  all  the  kingdooas  of  our  rule. 


Great  King, 
What  answer  wouldst  thou,  which  such  sumptuous 

offerings 
May  not  compel  I 

BELSHAZZAJi. 

Declare  ye  to  our  Gods, 
Thus  saith  Belshanar:  wherefore  am  I  odl'd 
The  king  of  Babylon,  the  soepter'd  heif 
Of  Nabooassar's  (I)  sway,  if  still  my  sight 
Must  be  infested  with  rebelliooi  arms 
That  hem  my  city  round ;  and  frantic  criei 
Of  onset,  and  the  braying  din  of  battle 
Disturb  my  sweet  and  wonted  festal  songs  T 

nrrocRis. 
In  the  God's  name,  and  in  mine  own,  I  answer! 
When  Nabonassar's  heir  shall  take  the  sword 
Of  Nabonassar  in  his  valiant  hand ; 


L 


With  the  inborn  awe  of  mqesty  appal 
Into  the  dust  Rebelbon's  crested  fiont: 
When  for  the  gliding  bark  on  the  smooth  woleab 
Whose  motion  doth  but  lull  his  silken  coa^ 
He  mounts  the  rushing  chariot,  and  in  anna 
Asserts  himself  the  lord  of  human  kind. 


8ABARI8. 


Will  he  endure  it  f 


NiTOCRra. 
Oh,  my  son !  my  son! 
Must  I  repent  me  of  that  thrill  of  joy 
I  felt,  when  round  my  couch  the  slaves  prodaim'd 
I  had  brought  forth  a  man  into  the  worid, 
A  child  for  empire  bom,  the  cradled  Lord 
Of  Nations— oh,  my  son !— and  all  the  pride 
With  which  I  saw  thy  feir  and  open  fatow  I 

Expand  in  beanteoos  haughtineas,  ooromanding 
Ere  thou  could'st  speak  f   And  with  thy  growth,  li^ 

greatness 
Still  ripen'd :  like  the  palm  amid  the  grove. 
Thou  stoodst,  the  loftiest,  at  once,  and  oomeliest 
Of  all  the  sons  of  men.    And  moat  I  now 
Wish  all  my  pangs  upon  a  shapeleas  oflapring^ 
Or  on  a  soft  aiid  dainty  maiden  waated. 
That  might  have  been,  if  not  heraelC  like  her 
Thy  martial  ancestress,  Semiramia, 
Mightiest— at  least  the  mother  of  the  Mighty  f 

BBLBHAZZAB. 

Queen  of  Assyria,  Nabonassar*s  daughter ! 
Wife  of  my  ro3ral  fiither,  Merodach ! 
Greater  than  all,  fiom  whom  myself  waa  bom! 
The  Gods  that  made  thee  mother  of  Belahaaar, 
Have  arm*d  thee  with  a  dangerous  license.    ThoOi 
Secure,  mayst  utter  what  from  meaner  lipa 
Had  call'd  upon  the  head  the  indignant  a  word 
Of  Justice.    But  to  thee  we  deign  reply. 
Is  *t  not  the  charge  of  the  great  Gods  t*  nphoU 
The  splendour  of  the  worid  that  doth  them  bomiiet 
As  soon  would  they  permit  the  all-glorioaa  Sun 
To  wither  from  their  palace  vault  in  heawn. 
As  this  rich  empire  from  the  earth. 

NiTOcaia. 

And  tharafoie 
Be  as  the  Gods,  Belshazaar,  and  stand  Imth 
To  sweep  away  the  desolating  foe ! 
As  when  the  thunden  scatter  all  abroad 
The  lowering  cknids  at  midnight,  all  the  atara 
Look  glittering  through  the  bright  pella<»d  aky. 
And  in  the  glorious  calm  tbemselvea  have  atrew'd, 
Repose  triumphant  the  great  Goda 

BKUHAZZAB. 

Oqaeen! 

The  mother  of  Chaldea*s  royal  lord 
Ne'er  ask'd  in  vain.    Myself  this  day  vrill  moont 
The  car  of  battle,  and  along  the  walla 
Display  my  terrors,  for  Assyria's  hosts 
To  kindle  into  valour  at  my  proeenoe ; 
And  die  pale  rebels  from  their  distant  camp^ 
Like  hunters  that  have  roused  the  aleeping  Ikm, 
Snatch  up  their  toils  and  fly 

N1T0CR18. 

Along  fine  waOi^ 
And  not  along  the  dusty  battle  plain  f 
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Tet  't  k  enouf h^-the  fifo  but  tl«epi  withia  thee. 
And  at  the  war4ione  tliat  hath  sported  long 
On  the  green  meads,  beholdi  the  Oaih  of  afu 
Bright  on  the  Ibaniein  where  he  badiee»  end  hetis 
The  martial  trumpet  sounding,  start  erect 
His  kindling  ears,  his  agitated  mane 
Trembles ;  alrrsdjr  on  his  back  he  feels 
The  gorgeous  trappings  and  the  armed  rider. 
And  treads  the  sward  ss  though  he  trampled  down 
Whole  hosts  befiwe  him  2  thus  Belshanar's  soul* 
At  sight  of  Babykm*s  exulting  ibes. 
Shall  waken  to  the  wanior's  noUe  wrath. 


mWTMMtkWKAW. 


Give  instant  order  t 


mrocEiSL 


(%,tian*dMede^ 
And  thou  fierce  Persian,  that  dost  boast  thyself 
As  hsrdy  as  thy  native  mountains!  Thou, 
The  shepherd's  nursling,  Cyrus !  feel  ye  not 
A  prescient  terror  of  your  coming  conqueror? 
The  towers  with  which  ye  have  girt  your  spociooa 

camp, 
Do  they  not  rock  even  to  their  deep  foundations. 
In  conscious  awe  f  But  thou,  my  noble  son ! 
Thy  mother's  heart,  that  beat  but  in  thy  presenee, 
Even  when  thou  laid'st  in  soft  inglorioos  dalliance. 
When  home  thou  oom'st,  high  plumed  with  victoiy, 

hosts 
In  chains  aroimd  thee,  and  the  routed  armies 
Crowding  to  gaie  upon  their  conqueror,  « 

As  though  it  were  a  solace  in  their  fell 
That  great  Belshazzar  stoop'd  to  overthrow  them; 
When  all  the  myriads  of  vast  Babylon 
Shout  in  the  triumph  of  their  kingly  lord ; 
That  heart,  my  son,  with  such  excess  of  pride 
Will  swell,  that  it  will  burst.    Even  now  it  fills 
My  woman's  eyes  with  tears :  when  I  should  wear 
A  brow  all  rapture,  I  can  only  weepw 

KALASa&K. 

Lord  of  the  Nationa !  with  our  richest  rites 
Do  we  propitiato  the  etomal  Gods. 
Upon  the  golden  altar,  never  wet 
Save  with  the  immaeulato  Mood  of  yaarlfaig  lambs  (8) 
We  sacrifice— and  on  our  topmost  tower. 
Where,  on  his  ooooh,  amid  his  native  clouds. 
The  God  reposes^  must  the  chosen  Virgin,  (3) 
Whom  to  our  wandering  search  be  fiiat  pnsanti 
Await  the  bright  descending  Deity. 

BKLBHAZZAR. 

What  then!— the  Gods  hold  festival  to-night! 
And  shall  the  courts  of  great  Chaldea's  palace 
Be  silent  of  the  festal  song  t  At  eve 
Our  banquet  shall  begin ;  and  dusky  nigh^ 
Astonish'd  at  our  splendour,  think  his  reign 
Usurp'd  as  by  a  brighter  day.    Kalassan ! 
Whence  are  those  golden  vessels  richly  carved 
And  bossy  with  enchased  fruits  and  fkwers; 
Goblets,  and  laveis,  and  tall  ehandelieis, 
That,  hke  to  blossoming  almond  trees,  branch  oat 
In  knots  of  glittering  silver  f— meet  were  they 
To  ministor  at  freat  Belshaaar's  feast 


KAUUWAN. 

King  of  the  Univeise !  those  veassls  stood 
Ent  in  the  Temple  of  the  Hebrew's  God  ; 
But  when  Chaldea's  arms  laid  waste  the  City, 
And  from  their  Temple,  with  destrojring  fire, 
Scared  the  unresisting  Deity,  die  spoils 
Were  seized,  and  consecmto  to  mightier  BeL 

BKLSfiASZAa. 

Let  them  be  home  to  grace  our  feast! 


Most  hoQonr'd 
Were  they  by  such  a  nobto  pwfimation ! 

Give  ye  the  order 

Ha!  what  frantic  shriek 
Peals  through  the  courts  f 


The  slaves  that  girt  themselves 
To  bear  those  vessels,  on  a  sudden,  all. 
As  though  by  viewless  lightnings  struck  to  earth» 
Lie  groveling  on  the  pavement,  and  they  clench 
Their  vacant  hands  in  horror. 


Raise  them  up. 
And  lash  them  to  their  duty. 

SECOND  rainr. 

King  of  Earth! 
The  armed  statue  of  thy  ancestor. 
Great  Nabonassar,  on  its  firm-set  pedestal 
Shakes,  and  its  marble  panoply  resounds 
Like  distant  thunder! 

KALA88AN. 

Hdw !  the  pavement  rocks 
Beneath  our  feet,  like  a  tempestuous  sea! 

BKLSHAZZAa. 

What!  are  Belshaxzar's  mandates  thus  delay'd 
For  the  pale  fears  of  slaves,  and  idle  sounds 
That  shake  the  earth,  but  not  his  kingly  soul? 
Away  with  them!  we  will  not  brook  remonstianee 
From  vanquish'd  men  or  Gods! — Away !  I  say — 

CR0R178. 

Sovereign  of  all  the  streams  that  flow 

From  hills  of  everiasting  snow, 

Through  vast  Chaldea's  fertile  reign, 

Down  to  the  red  and  peariy  (4)  main ; 

And  ere  thy  giant  000180*  is  done. 

Through  all  imperial  Babylon ; 

By  stately  towen  and  palace  fur, 

And  bkxiraing  gardens  hung  in  air ; 

By  every  glowing  brazen  gate, 

Rolling  thy  full  exulting  state. 

Proud  River!  strew  thy  waves  to  rest. 

And  smooth  to  peace  thy  azure  breast,  | 

While  stowly  o'er  thy  vriUing  tide, 

Belshaaar's  gilded  galleys  tide. 

Hear,  King  of  Floods!  Enphmtei,  hear! 

And  pay  the  homage  of  thy  fear. 

CHORUS  OF  surruANTS. 

Sovereign  of  all  the  lamps  that  shine 
In  yon  empyreal  arch  divine, 
That  roll'st  through  half  the  fiery  day, 
O^er  realms  that  own  Chaldea's  sway ; 
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0*er  thrones  wfiow  monarcha  wear  her  yoke. 
And  dties  by  her  conquests  broke ; 
ThoQ  San,  whose  morning  splendours  dwell 
Upon  the  Temple  towers  of  Bel, 
The  quiver  of  thy  noontide  rays 
Exhaust  m  all  their  fiery  blaze, 
Upon  the  cloud-aspiring  throne 
Where  rests  the  God  of  Babylon! 
So  shall  the  God  in  glory  come 
Down  to  his  sumptuous  earthly  home. 
Hear!  Monarch  of  the  Planets !  hear— 
And  pause  upon  thy  fleet  career. 


The  Quarter  of  the  Jewiah  Sbnes. 
Ihlab,  Naomi,  Benina. 

BENINA. 

Father!  dear  Father!  said'st  thou  that  our  feet 
Shall  tread  the  glittering  paths  of  Sion's  hill  ; 
And  that  our  lips  shall  breathe  the  fragrant  airs 
That  blow  from  dewy  Hermon,  and  the  fount 
Of  Siloe  flow  in  liquid  music  by  us  f 

IMLAH. 

Oh,  daughter  of  captivity,  and  bom 
TV)  eat  the  bitter  bread  of  servitude, 
Benina,  child  of  sadness !— yet  the  dearer 
Because  thou  art  the  joy  of  desolate  hearts 
That  have  no  joy  but  thee! — what  knowest  thou 
Of  that  fair  city,  where  our  Fathen  dwelt 
While  unfbrsaken  by  their  God  T 

BENINA. 

My  father! 
Have  I  not  seen  my  mother  and  thyself 
Sit  by  the  river  side,  and  dwell  for  ever 
On  Salem*s  glories,  and  the  Temple's  pride, 
Till  tears  have  choked  your  sad  though  pleasant 

speech? 
In  the  deep  midnight,  when  our  lords  are  sleeping, 
I  've  seen  the  Brethren  from  the  willows  take 
Their  wind-caressed  harps,  their  half^breathed  sounds 
Scaree  louder  than  the  rippling  river's  dash 
Around  the  matted  sedge ;  and  still  they  pour'd 
Their  voices  down  the  stream,  as  though  they  wiah'd 
Their  songs  to  pass  away  to  other  lands 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  their  captivily. 
I  *ve  listened  in  an  ecstasy  of  tears, 
Till  purer  waters  seem'd  to  wander  near  me, 
And  sweeter  flowers  to  bloom  beneath  my  feet, 
And  towers  of  fairer  structure  to  arise 
Under  the  moonlight ;  and  I  felt  the  joy 
Of  fireedom  in  my  hght  and  sportive  limbs. 

IHLAR. 

My  sweetest  child,  and  thou  that  gaveat  to  me 
This  dealest  treasure,  Naomi,  thyself. 
Even  as  thou  wert  in  viigin  loveliness 
My  plightod  bride,  renew'd  to  tenderast  youth*. 
I  will  not  say  I  hope  not  (though  my  fears 
And  conscience  of  our  ill  desert  reprove  me) 
That  God  even  now  prepares  the  promised  hour, 
When  IsiimI  shall  shake  off  Assyria's  chains. 
And  build  long-wasted  Sion's  lovely  walls. 
The  sands  of  the  aj^inted  yean  are  run ; 
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The  signs  break  out,  as  in  the  cloudy  night 
The  stars;  and  buried  Prophets*  voices  seem 
As  fnnn  their  graves  to  ciy  aloud,  and  mark 
The  hour  that  labours  with  our  Isnera  glory ; 
And,  more  than  all,  but  yesterday  I  saw 

The  holy  Daniel 

NAom. 
Daniel !  what  of  him, 
Dearlmlahf 

IMLAH. 

Till  but  Utely  he  was  girt 
With  sackcloth,  with  the  meagre  hue  of  fasting 
On  his  sunk  cheek,  and  ashes  on  his  head ; 
When,  lo!  at  once  he  shook  from  his  grey  locks 
The  attire  of  woe,  and  call'd  for  wine ;  and  since 
He  hath  gone  stately  through  the  wondering  streets 
With  a  sad  scorn.   Amid  the  heaven-piercing  towen 
Through  cool  luxurious  courts,  and  in  the  shade 
Of  summer  trees  that  play  o'er  crystal  fountains. 
He  walks,  as  though  he  trod  o'er  ropss-grown  ruins, 
'Mid  the  deep  desolation  of  a  city 
Already  by  the  almighty  virrath  laid  waste. 
And  sometimes  doth  he  gaze  upon  the  clouds. 
As  though  he  recognized  the  viewless  forms 
Of  arm'd  destroyers  in  the  silent  skies. 
And  it  is  said,  that  at  the  dead  of  night 
He  hath  pour'd  forth  thy  burden,  Bat>yIon, 
And  loud  proclaim'd  the  bowing  down  of  Bel, 
The  spoiling  of  the  spoiler.    Even  our  lonls. 
As  conscious  of  God's  glory  gathering  round  hia, 
Ikiok  on  him  with  a  silent  awe,  nor  dare 
To  check  his  motion,  or  reprove  his  speech. 

NAOMI. 

Oh,  Imlah!  shall  our  buried  bones  repose 
In  our  own  land  T 

BENINA. 

Speak  on,  my  dearest  Father, 
Thy  words  are  like  the  breezes  of  the  west. 
That  t»reathe  of  Canaan's  honey-flowing  land. 

IMLAH. 

My  child !  my  child !  thy  nuptials  shall  not  be 
With  song  suppress'd,  and  dim  half  curtain'd  lamin 
Stol'n  from  the  observance  of  our  jealous  lords. 
As  mine  and  thy  fond  mother's  were.— Who 's  heief 

BENINA. 

T  is  Adongah :  he  hath  heard  thee  nadie  him. 
And  he  will  see  the  burning  on  my  cheek, 
And  so  detect  our  cause  of  fond  disooorae. 

IMLAH. 

I  named  him  not— ^- 

BENINA. 

Nay,  father,  now  thou  mock'st  mfr 

IMLAH. 

Alas !  poor  deer,  thou  'rt  deeply  stricken !  Well— 

It  is  a  noble  boy,  that  dares  to  fear 

His  God,  nor  makes  his  youth  a  {wivilege 

For  license,  and  intemperate  soom  of  rule. 

The  aboee.    Adonuab. 

IMLAH. 

Whence  oomest  thou,  Adonyah,  with  thy  brow 
Elate,  and  full  of  pride,  that  scarce  beaeama 
Acaptivrt 
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ADONIJAB. 

Imlah !  fiom  the  dawn  of  day 
f  haya  been  gaiing  from  the  walk,  and  law 
The  Penian  reining  in  hia  fiery  squadrons. 
like  ostriches  they  swept  the  sandy  plain. 
As  though  they  would  outstrip  the  tardy  winds ; 
And  paused  and  vheel*d,  and  through  the  clouds  of 

dost 
Tliat  rose  around  them,  aa  round  terrible  Angela 
Their  scimitan  in  silver  radiance  flash'd. 
Oh,  will  it  e?er  be,  that  once  again 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  will  lift  the  Lion  banner 
Of  Jodah,  and  her  sons  go  forth  to  war 
like  Joshua,  or  like  him  whose  beardless  strength 
Overthrew  the  giant  Philistine! 

BZNINA. 

Ah,  me ! 
And  wonldst  thou,  Adonijah,  seek  the  war. 
The  ruthless,  murtheroos,  and  destroying  wart 

ADONIJAH. 

Why,  yes!  nor  would  Benina  love  me  less 

For  bringing  home  the  spoil  of  God's  proud  foea. 

To  hang  within  his  vindicated  Temple. 

BENINA. 

So  thoa  didst  bring  thyaelf  nnharm'd,  unchanged, 
Benina  were  content 

ADOIfUAR. 

Heaven's  blesring  on  thee ! 

IMLAR. 

Hear  me,  young  Adonijah ;  thou  dost  love 
My  child :  Benina,  shall  I  say,  or  leave  it 
To  thine  own  lips  or  eloquent  eyes  to  fell. 
How  well  thou  lovest  the  noble  Adon^ah  f 
But,  youth,  f  seek  not  to  delay  thy  joy 
With  the  cold  envious  pradence  of  old  age. 
That  nev^er  felt  the  boiUng  blood  of  youth ; 
For  if  I  did,  there 's  one  would  chide  me  here 
For  my  ibrgetfnlneas  of  hours  like  these. 
But  yet  I  would  not  have  my  daughter  wed 
With  the  sad  dowry  of  a  master's  stripes; 
I  would  not,  Adonijah,  on  the  eve 
Of  oar  deliverance,  that  the  wanton  Gentile 
Should  pass  his  jest  on  our  cold  entertainment. 
And  all  the  cheerless  joy  when  captives  wed. 
To  breed  a  race,  whose  sole  inheritance 
Shall  be  their  parents'  tasks  and  heavy  bondage. 
Oar  fiither  Jacob  served  seven  tardy  yean 
For  beauteoos  Rachel,  bnt  I  tax  not  thee 
With  such  a  weary  service. 

AXX)lfUAH. 

Betheyagei, 
So  the  life  beat  within  thia  bounding  heart, 
The  k>ve  shall  never  fail ! 

IMLAR. 

Here 's  one  would  trust  thee, 
Toatfa,  should  my  cantious  age  be  slow.  Come  hither, 
Tlioa  tender  vine,  that  need'st  a  noble  stem : 
Tlioa  not  repinest  because  I  wed  thee  not 
To  this  fair  elm,  until  the  gentle  airs 
Of  oor  own  land,  and  thoae  delicioas  dewa 
That  weep  like  angels'  tears  of  k>ve,  o'er  all 
Tlie  hill  of  Sion,  gladden  year  sweet  unka. 
And  make  yoa  bear  yoor  eloilering  fhuti  >n  joj. 
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So  now,  enough,  thou  dost  accept  the  terms ; 

And  in  the  name  of  him  that  rules  on  high, 

I  thus  betroth  the  noble  Adongah 

To  soft  Benina.— 

Now,  to  him  that  hean 

The  captive's  prayer.  How  long— oh,  Lord! — how  long 

Shall  strangers  trample  down  thy  beauteous  Sion  t 

How  long  shall  Jodah's  hymns  arise  to  thee 

On  foreign  winds,  and  sad  Jerusalem 

On  all  her  hills  be  desolate  and  mute? 

God  of  the  Thunder!  from  whose  cloudy  seat 

The  fiery  winds  of  Desolation  flow : 
Father  of  Vengeance !  that  with  purple  feet, 

Like  a  full  wine-press,  tread'st  the  worki  below. 
The  embattled  armies  wait  thy  sign  to  slay. 
Nor  springs  the  beast  of  havoc  on  his  prey, 
Nor  withering  Famine  walks  his  blasted  way, 

Till  thou  the  guilty  kuxi  hast  seal'd  for  woe. 

God  of  the  Rainbow !  at  whose  gracious  sign 

The  Inlbws  of  the  proud  their  rage  suppress: 
Father  of  Mereies !  at  one  word  of  thine 

An  Eden  bkMma  in  the  waste  wilderness! 
And  fountains  sparkle  in  the  arid  sands, 
And  timbrels  ring  in  maidens*  glancing  hands, 
And  marble  cities  crown  the  laughing  lands. 
And  pillar'd  temples  rise  thy  name  to  bless. 

O'er  Judah's  land  thy  thunders  broke— oh.  Lord ! 

The  chariots,  rattled  o'er  her  sunken  gate. 
Her  sons  were  wasted  by  the  Assyrian  sword. 

Even  her  foes  wept  to  see  her  follen  state ; 
And  heaps  her  ivory  palaces  became, 
Her  Princes  wore  the  captive's  garb  of  shame, 
Her  Temple  sank  amid  the  smouldenng  flame. 

For  thou  didst  ride  the  tempest  cloud  of  fate. 

O'er  Judah's  land  thy  rainbow,  Lord,  shall  beam. 

And  the  sad  City  lift  her  crownless  head ; 
And  songs  shall  wake,  and  dancing  footsteps  gleam, 
HVhere  broods  o'er  fidJen  streets  the  silence  of  the 
dead. 
The  sun  shall  shine  on  Salem's  gilded  tovpers. 
On  Cannel's  side  our  maidens  cull  die  flowers. 
To  deck,  at  bluahing  eve,  their  bridal  bowers. 
And  angel  feet  the  glittering  Skm  tread. 

Thy  vengeance  gave  us  to  the  stranger's  hand. 

And  Abraham's  children  were  led  forth  for  slavea 
With  fetter'd  steps  we  left  oor  pleasant  land. 

Envying  our  ftthen  in  their  peaceful  graves. 
The  stranger's  bread  with  bitter  tears  we  steeps 
And  when  our  weary  eyes  should  sink  to  sleeps 
'Neath  the  mute  midnight  we  steal  forth  to  weep^ 
Where  the  pale  willows  shade  Euphrates'  wavea. 

The  bom  in  sorrow  shall  bring  forth  in  joy ; 

Thy  mercy,  Lord,  shall  lead  thy  children  homt; 
He  that  went  forth  a  tender  yeariing  boy, 

Tet,  ere  he  die,  to  Salem's  streets  shall  oome. 
And  Canaan's  vines  for  us  their  fhiitB  shall  bear; 
And  Hermon's  bees  their  honied  storea  prepare  { 
And  vre  shall  kneel  again  in  thankful  pnyer. 

Where,  o'er  the  eherabeeated  God,  Dill  blaied  di 
irradiate  dome. 
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J%e  WaOs  of  Babylon. 
BiLnuzzAE  in  kU  Chariot^  NrrocRU,  AuocH,  Sa- 

BKLIHAZZAft. 

For  twice  three  hoan  our  etelely  can  have  loU'd 
Along  tlie  broad  highway  that  crowoa  the  walla 
Of  mioe  imperial  Citjr,  nor  complete 
Oar  circuit  by  a  long  and  ample  apaoe. 
And  iliU  our  eyea  look  down  on  gilded  rooft» 
And  toweia  and  templet,  and  the  apraading  topi 
Of  cedar  gR»?ea,  through  which  the  IbunlainB  gleam ; 
And  every  where  the  countleH  maltitudea, 
Like  summer  imecti  in  the  noontide  aon, 
Come  forth  to  beak  in  our  irradiate  preaence. 

Oh,  thou  vait  Babylon!  what  mighty  hand 
Created  thee,  and  ipraad  thee  o'er  the  plain 
Capacious  as  a  world ;  and  girt  thee  round 
With  high  tower'd  walls,  and  bound  thy  gates  with 


And  taught  the  indignant  river  to  endare 

Thy  bridge  of  cedar  and  of  palm,  high  hung 

Upon  iti  marble  pienf— What  yoice  proclaimed. 

Amid  the  silence  of  the  aands,  *'Arise ! 

And  be  earth's  wonder  r   Wasitnotmy  fiithenf 

Tea,  mine  entombed  anceston  awake. 

Their  heads  uplift  upon  their  marble  pillows; 

They  claim  the  glory  of  thy  birth.    Thou  hunter, 

That  didst  disdain  the  quarry  of  the  field, 

Chooaing  thee  out  a  nobler  game  of  man, 

Ninuod !  and  thou  that  with  unfeminine  hand 

Didst  lash  the  coursers  of  thy  battle-car 

Qtet  prostrate  thrones,  and  neckaof  captive  kings, 

Semiramis!  and  thou  whoae  kingly  breath 

Was  like  the  desert  wind,  before  ils  coming 

The  people  of  all  earth  fell  down,  and  hid 

Their  humble  ftoea  in  the  dust !  that  madeat 

The  pastime  of  a  summer  day  t'  o'erthrow 

A  city,  or  caat  down  aome  ancient  throne ; 

Whoae  voice  each  ocean  shore  obey'd,  and  all 

From  aable  Ethiopia  to  the  sanda 

Of  the  gold-fiowing  Indian  stieamai— oh!  thoa 

Lord  of  the  hundred  thrones,  high  Nabonasser! 

And  thou  my  father,  Mevodach !  ye  crown'd 

This  City  with  her  diadem  of  towers-* 

Wherefore  ?— but  prescient  of  Belshanar's  biniw 

And  conscious  of  your  destined  son,  ye  toii'd 

To  rear  a  meet  abode.    Oh,  Babylon ! 

Thou  hast  him  now,  for  whom  through  agea  mm 

Thy  sky-exalted  towers— for.  whom  yon  palace 

Rear'd  its  bright  domes,  and  groves  of  golden  apifv  \ 

In  whom,  secure  of  immortality 

Tlion  stand'st,  and  consecrate  fiom  time  and  ruin. 

Because  thou  hast  been  the  dwelling  t)f  Belshaaar! 

imooBn. 
I  hear  thy  words:  like  thine,  thy  mother'^  heart 
Swells,  oh,  my  SOB !  to  see  thy  seat  of  empire. 
But  will  the  Lord  of  Babylon  endora. 
What  in  yon  plain  beneath  oflends  our  sight. 
The  rebel  Pernanf 


Gave  we  notcomnand. 
To  Tulan  and  to  Artamas,  to  sweep 


Ton  tribes  away,  or  ere  our  car  approach'd 
The  northern  wall? 

ARIOCH. 

They  hasted  forth,  O  King! 
Bat  Tartan  came  not  back,  nor  Artamaa. 

BKL8HAZZAK. 

Sbves !  did  they  dare  foil  off  fiom  their  allegiance  \ 

▲RIOCH. 

To  the  dominion  they  fell  off  of  him 
That  hath  the  empire  o'er  departed  aouh. 

NIT0CKI8. 

Look  down !  look  down !  where,  proud  of  his  light 

oonqaest, 
The  Perrian  rides— it  is  the  youthful  Cyrus ; 
How  skilfully  he  winds  through  all  the  ranks 
His  steed,  in  graceful  ease,  as  though  he  sate 
Upon  a  firm^et  throne,  yet  every  motion 
Obedient  to  his  slack  and  gentle  rein. 
As  though  one  will  controll'd  the  steed  and  rider; 
Now  leaps  he  down,  and  holds  a  brief  discoune 
With  yon  helm'd  captain ;  like  a  stooping  falcon. 
Now  vaults  he  to  the  patient  courser's  back. 
Happy  the  mother  of  that  noble  youth ! 


Now,  by  great  Bel !  thou  dost  abuae  our  patienoa. 
Is  that  the  rebel  king  to  whom  Belshaxzar 
Should  vail  his  pride,  and  stoop  to  be  his  foe ; 
Him  with  the  brazen  arms,  that,  dimly  bright. 
Scarce  boost  distinction  from  the  meaner  host  ? 
Where  are  his  golden  attributes  of  power. 
The  glorious  ensigns  of  his  sovereignty ; 
The  jewel'd  diadem,  the  ivoiy  sceptre^ 
The  satrapHurcied  throne,  the  kneeling  hoalst— 

NlTOCftlB. 

Dost  ask,  my  son,  his  marks  of  sovereignty  i 
The  armies  that  behold  his  sign,  and  trust 
Their  fato  upon  the  wisdom  of  his  rule. 
Confident  of  accusiom'd  victory ; 
The  unconquerable  valour,  the  proud  love 
Of  danger,  and  the  scorn  of  silken  eaae ; 
The  partneiahip  in  sufiering  and  in  want. 
Even  with  his  meanest  follower;  the  disdain 
Of  wealth,  that  wins  the  spoil  but  to  bestow  it. 
Content  with  the  renown  of  conquering  deeds. 

By  all  our  Gods! 

BABAftlfl. 

Great  Queen!  it  ai  beaeem 
The  lowest  of  Chaldea's  slaves  to  oppose 
The  mother  of  our  king  with  insolent  speech ; 
But  my  bold  seal  for  him  that  rulea  the  world 
Has  made  me  dauntless.    Is  it  not  heaven'a  will. 
Written  in  the  eternal  courw  of  human  things^ 
Some  kingB  ars  bom  to  toil,  and  some  to  eqjoj; 
Some  to  build  up  the  palace  domea  of  power. 
That  in  tiieir  glowing  shade  their  sons  may  ait 
Transcendent  in  luxurious  ease,  as  they 
In  conquest?  T is  the  privilege  of  the  cfaoeen. 
The  mark'd  of  fiite,  and  fiivoorites  of  the  God^ 
lb  find  submissive  earth  deck'd  out,  a  &ir 
And  summer  garden  house,  for  one  long  ago 
Of  loiUem  pleasure,  and  luxurious  reveL 
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BKXJHAZZAR. 

dave  ipetkf  well :  and  thee,  O,  queen  Nitocris ! 
eve  will  we  compel,  with  graciouv  videnoe, 
wn  our  loftier  fate.    Thia  aacied  eve 
11  have  f»n  anny  wide  as  yon  that  spreada 
nla  on  the  hot  eanda ;  and  they  shall  feaat 
nd  me.  all  reclined  on  ivory  oouchee, 
v'd  with  Sidonian  porple,  and  wft  webi 
Igypit;  fium'd  by  bright  and  glittering  pltuiea 
in  the  mowy  handi  of  virgin  slavtoa; 
o'er  their  turban'd  headi  ahall  lightly  wavo 
■ilken  canopiea,  that  loftly  tremble 
alea  of  liquid  odoar:  all  the  coarta 
I  breathe  like  groves  of  cassia  and  of  naid. 
eveiy  paradise  of  golden  fruits, 
forests  and  the  tributary  streams, 
is  one  banquet  shall  exhaust  their  stores 
»licates;  the  swans  and  Phasian  birds, 
roes  and  deer  from  off  a  thousand  hills^ 
Bd  in  the  spices  of  the  farthest  EaaiL 
we  will  feast  to  dulcimers  and  lutes, 
harps  and  cymbals,  and  all  instruments 
ipturoos  sound,  till  it  shall  seem  the  stars 
I  stoop*d  the  nearer  to  our  earth,  to  crown 
banquet  with  their  heavenly  concert    There, 
captains  and  our  counsellorB,  our  wives 
brigfai^Byed  concubines,  through  all  the  palace 
irray  of  splendour  shall  prolong — while  I, 
ite  supfeme,  and  gtory  that  shall  shame 
setting  sun  amid  his  purple  clouds, 
on  my  massy  couch  of  gold  recline : 
1  shalt  thou  come,  and  seeing  thy  son  the  orb 
centre  of  this  radiance,  even  thyself 
t  wonder  at  thy  impious  speech,  that  dared 
qual  aught  on  earth  to  great  Belshazzar. 
now,  lead  on!— 

he  aboee,  Benina,  Imlah,  Adonuab,  PamrB. 

lENINA. 

Ah,  save  me !  save  me ! 

IRIOCH. 

Peace! 

re  the  king! — 

BCL8HAZZAE. 

What  frantic  maid  is  this* 
ishrieksand  flies,  with  loose  and  rending  garments, 
streaming  hair  I — And  who  are  these  that  circle 

her, 
sing  around  her  f 

SABARIS. 

live,  O  king,  (or  ever! 
Idea's  priests,  that  seek  this  evening'a  bride 
Dightiest  Bel 


Beauteous  damsel !  chosen  to  neat 
First  our  wandering  heaven-led  ftet 
Spotless  virgin !  thee  alone 
The  great  God  of  Babylon, 
From  his  slairy  seal  above. 
Hath  beheM  with  Vxilw  of  love^ 
Bride  of  him  toat  rules  the  sky! 
Ciat  not  down  thy  weeping  eye. 


Daughter  of  the  captive  race ! 
For  thine  high  and  blissful  place. 
In  die  heaven-hung  chamber  laid, 
Afany  a  Babykmiaa  maid 
To  the  vfueeless  midnight  air, 
Murmurs  low  her  bashful  prayer. 
With  enamour'd  homage  see, 
Round  and  round  we  cirole  thee ; 
Round  and  round  each  dancing  foot 
Glitteia  to  the  breathing  lute. 

8ABARI8. 

Why  dost  thott  struggle  thus,  fond  alavef 

BBNUffA. 

My  &ther.^ 
My  dearest  Adonijah !  speak  to  him-- 
The  panting  breath  swells  in  my  throat,  my  woida 
Can  find  no  utterance,  save  to  thee. 

IMLAH. 

Great  king! 
They  rend  laway  ray  child,  mine  only  child !— 

BBLBEAZZAE. 

Peace!  she  is  borne  lo  serve  the  God  of  Babylooi 
And  ye  should  foil,  and  kiss  their  garment  heoH, 
And  bless  them  for  die  glory  that  awaits 
The  captive  maideii 

AJDONUAH. 

Glory !  call  ye  it. 
To  be  the  lustful  prey 

BBfWA. 

Sweet  youth  f  no  mora. 
Ob,  apeak  not!— by  die  kwe  thou  bearest  m»-^ 
By  all  our  hopes ■  alas!  what  hopes  hav«  wef— 
liSt  ma  endure  no  sttflarings  but  my  own. 


to  your  office  !— 

nENIllA. 

Oh!  no 
Not  even  in  thee,  tfaoQ  wear'st  a 
But  all  dM  cold  nleatless  pride  of 
Mightiest  of  queeoa !— woidd  I 


s  form, 
add  moat  gniF 


God  of  oar  ftthen!  that  alone  canst  save 

Look  down  upon  this  guiMess  iBaooaBt 

Lo!  pale  and  faintiiig,  like  a  wounded  fown 

She  hangs  upon  their  ama    death  scareecooid  tfaioif 

A  sadder  paleness^  or  mora  iey  torpor. 

Over  that  form,  wiMse  lovelinesa  ia  now 

Its  bane,  and  alamps  it  for  the  woiat  of  miseiy. 

ADONIJAS. 

Oh^foraMediansefanitar! 

Anoos. 

Whataaidfaef 


BBNINA. 


rtouight   nought  I 


Hie  abve  foifeli  thftt  aoooigea  hang 
Upon  our  waU»>- 


And  we  had  fondly  dboi^ 
The  bitter  drogi  of  our  captivity 


v 
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Dnnk  oat!  Farawell,  my  child!  tfaoa  doic  not  hear 


I 


Thou  liMt  in  oold  and  en?iable  leDiel 

And  we  might  almort  ftar,  or  hope,  that  death — 

Compaaioaate  death— had  freed  thee  fiom  their  tio- 

lenoe. 
What  now,  my  child ! 

ADONUAB. 

Oh,  beaatiful  Benina! 
Why  do  thy  timorooi  dove-like  eyea  awalte. 
And  glow  with  10010  f  why  doat  thou  shake  away 
The  swoon  of  bashful  fear,  and  stand  erect, 
Tlioa,  that  didst  hang,  but  now,  like  a  loooe  woodbine. 
Trailing  its  beauteous  clusters  in  the  dust? 

BININA. 

Give  {dace,  and  let  me  speak  onto  my  lather, 

And  to  this  youth* 

Fierce  men !  your  care  is  vain — 
I  will  not  sloop  to  fly. 

IMLAH. 

My  soul  is  lost 
In  wonder ;  yet  I  tooch  thee  once  again. 
And  that  is  rapture. 

BENINA. 

Did  ye  not  behold  him 
Upon  the  terrace  top  f-— the  Man  of  God ! 
The  anointed  Prophet! 

ULAH. 

Daniel! 

BININA. 

He  whose  lips 
Bum  with  the  fire  fiom  heaven !  I  saw  him,  fiither : 
Alone  he  stood,  and  in  his  proud  compassion 
Look'd  down  upon  this  pomp  that  biased  beneath  him, 
As  one  that  sees  a  stately  funeraL 

mLAB. 

He  spoke  not?— 

BININA. 

No:  like  words  artioolate. 
His  looks  addrsaiM  my  soul,  and  said— oh,  maid, 
Be  of  good  cheer— «nd,  like  a  robe  of  light, 
A  rapture  fell  upon  me,  and  I  caught 
Contagions  scorn  of  earthly  power;  and  fear 
And  bashliil  shame  are  gone,  and  m  the  might 
Of  God,  of  Abraham's  God,  our  &then'  God. 
I  stand,  superior  to  the  insulting  heathen. 

■BIJiWItlAK. 

What!  wait  ye  still  to  lead  the  Gods  their  slave, 
And  thns  delay  Belshaazar's  oonne  f 

BININA. 

Your  Gods! 
Whom  I  disdain  to  honour  with  my  dread. 

BILBBAZZAB. 

Off  with  her!  and  advance  our  royal  carf— 
Set  forward.— 

[BiuHAZZAK  departM  wUh  hi*  train. 

BININA. 

Te  shAll  need  no  fbroe  to  dng 
My  fiither  !—Adony  ah !— gaze  not  thus, 
Blaspheming,  with  your  timorous  doubts,  the  arm 
Of  the  Most  High,  that  waves  above  mine  head 
In  silent  might  unseen  .**— 


And  thou — goon. 
Go  on  thy  stately  course— Imperial  Xiord 
Of  golden  Babylon !  the  scourge  that  lash*d 
The  Nations,  fh>m  whose  maotiing  cup  of  pride 
Earth  drank,  and  with  the  fierce  intoxicauon 
Scoff*d  at  the  enduring  heavens. 

Go  on,  in  awe 
And  splendour,  radiant  as  the  morning  star. 
But  as  the  morning  star  to  be  cast  down 
Into  the  deep  of  deeps.    Long,  long  the  Lord 
Hath  bade  his  Prophets  cry  to  all  the  world. 
That  Babylon  shall  cease!  Their  words  of  fire 
Flash  round  my  soul,  and  lighten  up  the  depths 
Of  dim  futurity !  I  hear  the  voice 
Of  the  expecting  grave ! — I  hear  abroad 
The  exultation  of  unfetter'd  earth ! — 
From  East  to  West  they  lifl  their  trampled  necki^ 
Th'  indignant  nations :  earth  breaks  out  in  scorn; 
The  valleys  dance  and  sing;  the  mountains  shake 
Their  cedarcrowned  tops!  The  strangers  crowd 
To  gaze  upon  the  bowling  wilderness. 
Where  stood  the  Queen  of  Nations.   Lo !  even  now 
Lazy  Euphrates  rolls  his  sullen  waves 
Through  wastes,  and  but  reflects  his  own  thick  reeds 
I  bear  the  bitterns  shriek,  the  dragons  cry ; 
I  see  the  shadow  of  the  midnight  owl 
Gliding  where  now  are  laughter-echoing  palaces! 
O'er  the  vast  plain  I  see  the  mighty  tombs 
Of  kings,  in  sad  and  broken  whiteness  gleam 
Beneath  the  o'ergrown  cypress — but  no  tomb 
Bean  record,  Babybn*  of  thy  last  lord ; 
Even  monuments  are  silent  of  Belshazzar ! 

PRIEBT. 

Still  must  we  hear  itf — 

BENINA. 

Yea,  ye  moat!— the  woidi 
Of  God  will  find  a  voice  in  every  wind ; 
The  stones  will  speak,  the  marble  walls  ciy  out! 

FBIEST. 

Maid,  in  Bel's  appointed  bride 
We  must  brook  the  words  of  pride , 
Mortal  voice  may  ne'er  reprove 
Whom  the  bright  immortals  love ; 
Nor  hand  of  mortal  violate 
Her,  the  chosen  immortal's  mate. 

BKNINA. 

Oh,  Adonljah!  soothe  my  mother's  tears , 

Be  to  my  fadier  what  I  should  have  been ; 

And  now  fiuewell!  Forget  not  her  whoae  thooghH 

In  terror  and  in  rapture,  still  will  dwell 

On  thee :  in  prayer,  at  mom  and  eve,  fi>rg«t  not 

Her  .who  will  need  prayers  worthier  than  her  own. 


BefonikeHmueqf  LtUdL 
Iklab,  Adonijab. 


We  are  here  at  length  r^we  two  have  glided  on 
like  voicelem  ghosts,  along  the  crowded  streett. 
The  miserable  poor  their  tale  of  ai^nUi 
Into  the  happy  ear,  and  feel  sweet  solace 
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From  hii  oompaflrioo ;  but  the  wretched  find 
No  oomiort  fiom  imparting  matual  bittemea. 
I  know  I  ought  to  feel  that  God  protects 
My  child— I  can  but  think  that  heathen  anna 
Have  torn  her  from  my  bleeding  heart !  I  know 
I  ought  to  kindle  with  the  heavenly  fire 
Of  her  rapt  fptrit,  to  dauntleanoH  like  hers. 
I  can  but  tremble  for  her  tender  lovelinea, 
That  ttied  to  cling  to  me  for  In  support, 
like  a  soft  lily,  for  the  world's  rude  airs 
TVwfraiL 

ADONIJAH. 

Scarce  dare  I  speak,  lest  I  speak  rashly. 
I  have  rebuked  and  struggled  with  my  sorrow, 
Till  I  detected  in  my  secret  heart 
A  proud  reproach,  that  I  was  bom  a  son 
Of  Abraham,  to  be  trampled  in  the  dust 
Like  a  base  worm,  that  dare  not  turn  to  sting 
The  insulting  foot. 

IMLAB. 

Oh  cool  decline  of  day. 
That  wert  the  captive's  hour  of  joy,  his  tasks 
Folfill'd,  his  master's  wayward  pride  worn  out, 
How  wert  thou  wont  to  lead  my  weary  foot 
To  such  a  bUssfiil  home !— I  *ve  oft  forgot 
It  was  a  captive's.    Naomi,  my  wife, 
I  never  ftar'd  to  meet  thy  loving  looks 
Till  now. 

Tkt  above,  Naomi. 

NAOMI. 

So.  Imlah,  thou'rt  retom'd !— and  thou. 
My  son,  1 11  call  thee.— Sweet  it  is  t'  anticipate, 
And  make  the  fond  tongue  thus  familiar 
With  words  that  it  so  oft  must  use.    Stay,  stay, 
Beloved !  and  I  '11  call  forth,  or  ere  ye  enter. 
My  child,  whose  welcome  will  be  sweeter  to  yon 
Than  the  cold  babbling  of  her  aged  mother : — 
I  had  forgot— she  went  abroad  with  you. 

IMLAB. 

Have  mercy.  Heaven ! 

MAOML 

Now,  whither  is  she  gone  f 
To  seek  for  thee  the  cup  of  sparkling  water 
With  which  she  used  to  lave  thy  burning  brow; 
Or  gather  thee  the  rosy  fruit,  that  gain'd 
Fresh  sweetness  to  thy  taste,  from  that  dear  hand 
That  oAr'd  it    She  ever  thought— though  weary 
Herself  and  wanting  food— of  ministering 
First  to  the  ease  and  joy  of  those  she  loved.— 
Ha!  tean  upon  thy  brow,  thy  noble  brow, 
Which  I  have  seen  endure 

IMLAU. 

Go  in ! — no,  stay 
Without!  I  cannot  venture  where  some  mark 
Of  her  fond  duty  and  oflScious  care. 
Will  be  the  first  thing  mine  eyes  see.— My  wife. 
Why  dost  thou  tear  thine  hair,  and  clasp  thy  brain? 
I  have  not  told  thee 

NAOMI. 

What  hast  thou  to  toll  me  t 
Thou  'rt  here  without  her: — thou  and  this  brave  youth 
Haveeyes  that  bunt  with  tears.  She's  lost!— she's  dead! 
83* 


IMLAE. 

Would  that  she  were ! 

NAOML 

Unnatural  father!  wretch, 
Thou  hast  no  touch  of  human  pity  in  thee. 
To  toll  a  mother  thou  canst  wish  her  child 
Where  her  fond  arms  can  never  fold  her  more ! — 
Oh,  Imlah !  Imlah !  toll  me— tell  me  all— 
Ye  cannot  tell  me  more  than  what  I  fear. 

IMLAH. 

They  tore  her  from  us,  for  a  paramour 
For  their  false  Gods 

NAOMI. 

T  is  ever  thus : — ^most  bless'd 
But  to  be  made  most  wretched ! 

IMLAH. 

Pftrdon  her, 
Oh  Lord !  oh,  we  can  chide  on  others'  lips. 
What  our  own  bum  to  utter ! 

NAOML 

All  my  care. 
My  jealous,  vigilant,  and  restless  care, 
To  veil  her  from  the  eyes  of  man,  to  keep  her 
Like  a  sweet  violet,  that  the  airs  of  heaven 
Scarcely  detect  in  its  secluded  shade, 
All  waste  and  vain !  I  was  so  proud,  to  think 
I  had  conceal'd  our  treasure  from  the  knowledge 
Of  our  rode  mssters— and  I  thought  how  envied 
I  should  return  among  our  barren  mothers. 
To  Salem. 


Dearest!  she  beheld— she  ftlt 
The  arm  of  Israel's  God  protecting  her. 
Thou  canst  not  think  with  what  a  beauteous  soom 
Our  soft  and  timorous  child  o'emwed  the  spoiler- 
How  nobly  she  reproved  our  foars. 

'  NAOMI. 

Fborfbol! 
To  be  deluded  by  those  tender  arts 
She  ever  used — her  only  arti — to  spare 
Our  bleeding  hearts  from  knowing  when  she  sufler'd. 
What!  she  look'd  fearless,  did  shef  She  in  the  arms 
Of  sinful  men,  that  trembled  at  heaven's  itin. 
When  they  came  breathing  o'er  her  blushing  cheek. 
And  ye — Uiou,  Adonijah,  that  dost  know 
Her  timorous  nature,  wert  deceived  I— cold  comfort. 
Have  ye  no  better? 

IMLAH. 

Oh,  weep !  weep,  my  wifiB ! 
Look  not  upon  me  with  those  stony  eyes! 
Oh,  think— the  cup  is  bitter,  but  the  Lord 
May  change  it; — ^ihink  of  him  that  lost  so  many. 
His  sons  and  daughters,  at  their  jocund  feast. 
All  at  one  blow— and  said— God  gave,  and  God' 
Hath  taken  away.* 

NAOML 

Had  he  but  one,  like  ours , 
One  that  engfrass'd  his  undivided  love ; 
One  such  as  ne'er  before  blest  human  heart. 
Would  he  have  said  so  7 
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Wilt  not  toll  me,  Uxh 
How  Sarah  in  her  old  Bge  bora  a  child, 
T\>  be  a  joy  within  her  dewlato  houee. 
Go  on — go  on — recount  each  act  of  love. 
Each  merciful  miracle,  that  we  may  know 
How  gredoua  God  hath  been  to  all— but  us. 


Hear  her  not,  God  of  Inael!— ^,  my  aon ! 
We  muat  diitnct  thia  fransy*  or  *t  will  blight 
Heaven's  hoped  ibr  bleraingp  to  a  barren  cutm^ 
And  intercept  noie  aoft  deioending  mercy. 
What  thall  we  do  f— what  my  f— to  dimipate 
Her  brooding  tbougfalaf  We  'U  take  the  haipi  that 

hang 
Around  ui,  and  are  uaed  to  feel  the  hand 
Of  eorrow  trembling  on  their  mournful  strings. 
When  ye  demand  sweet  Sion's  songs  to  mock  them. 
Proud  strangen,  our  right  hands  foiget  their  cnnniQg. 
But  ye  revenge  yon,  wringing  fiom  our  hearts 
Sounds  that  might  melt  your  senseless  stones  to  pity. 

HTMN. 

Oh,  thou  that  wilt  not  break  the  bruised  reed, 
Nor  heap  fresh  ashes  on  the  mourner's  brow, 

Nor  rend  anew  the  wounds  that  inly  bleed. 
The  only  balm  of  our  afilictions  thou. 

Teach  us  to  bear  thy  chastening  wrath,  oh  God ! 

To  kiss  with  quivering  lips— etill  humbly  Uss  thy  rod ! 


We  bless  thee.  Lord,  though  ftr  from  Judah's  hmd ; 
Though  our  worn  limbs  are  black  with  stripes  and 
chains ; 
Though  for  stem  Ibes  we  till  the  burning  sand ; 
And  reap,  ibr  othen'  joy,  the  summer  plains ; 
We  bless  thee.  Lord,  fiir  thou  ait  gracious  still. 
Even  though  this  last  black  drop  o*eiflow  oar  cup 
of  iU! 

We  bless  thee  for  our  lost,  our  beauteous  child ; 

The  tean,  less  bitter,  she  hath  made  us  weep; 
The  weary  houn  her  graceful  sports  have  'guiled. 

And  the  dull  cares  her  voice  hath  sung  to  sleep ! 
She  was  the  dove  of  hope  to  our  lorn  ark ; 
The  only  star  that  made  the  strangers'  sky  lea  dark ! 

Our  dove  is  fiiirn  into  the  spoiler's  net; 

Rude  hands  defile  her  plumes,  so  chastely  white ; 
1^  the  bereaved  their  one  soft  star  is  set. 

And  all  above  is  sullen,  cheerless  night ! 
But  still  we  thank  thee  for  our  transient  bliss — 
Yet,  Lord,  to  soouige  our  sins  remain'd  no  way  but  this  f 

As  when  our  Father  to  Mount  Moriah  led 

The  blessing's  heir,  his  age's  hope  and  joy. 
Pleased,  as  he  roam'd  along  with  dancing  tread* 

Chid  bis  slow  sire,  the  fond,  officious  boy. 
And  laugb'd  in  sport  to  see  the  yellow  fire 
Climb  up  the  turf-built  shrine,  his  destined  funeral 

pyre- 
Even  thus  our  jojrous  child  went  lightly  on; 

Bashfully  sportive,  timorously  gay, 
Her  white  foot  boundied  from  the  pavement  stone 

like  some  light  bird  from  off  the  quiv'ring  spray ; 


And  back  she  glanced,  and  smiled,  in  blameless  glee 

The  cars,  and  helms,  and  spean,  and  myatic  danes 

to 


By  thee,  O  Lord,  ihe  gracious  voice  was  sent 
That  bade  the  Sire  his  mortherous  task  forego: 

When  to  his  home  the  child  of  Abraham  went 
His  mother's  tean  had  scarce  begun  to  flow. 

Alas!  and  lurks  there,  in  the  thicket's  shade. 

The  victim  to  replace  our  lost,  devoted  maid  f 

Lord,  even  through  thee  to  hope  were  now  too  bold; 

Yet 't  were  to  doubt  thy  mercy  to  despair. 
Tis  anguish, yet  'tis  comfort,  foint  and  oold. 

To  think  how  sad  we  are,  how  blest  we  ware! 
To  speak  of  her  is  wretohednesa,  and  yet 
It  were  a  grief  more  deep  and  bitterer  to  fotgeC! 

O  Lord  our  God !  why  was  she  e'er  our  ownf 
Why  is  she  not  our  own— our  treasure  still  ? 

We  could  have  pass'd  our  heavy  yean  alone. 
Alas!  is  this  to  bow  us  to  thy  will  ? 

Ah !  even  our  humblest  prayen  we  make  repine, 

Nor  prostrate  thus  on  earth,  our  hearts  to  thee  roign 

Forgive,  forgive— even  should  oar  full  hearts  bnak. 
The  broken  heart  thou  wilt  not.  Lord,  dwymi 

Ah!  thou  art  still  too  gracious  to  fonake^ 
Though  thy  strong  hand  so  heavily  chaBtiae. 

Hear  all  our  prayen,  hear  not  our  murmura,  Loid ; 

And,  though  our  lips  rebel,  still  make  thyaelf  adored 


Tke  Fnrni  cftke  Tat^iU. 

FRinrS  WITBTN. 

Hark !  what  dancing  footsteps  fall 
Light  before  the  Temple  wall  f 
Who  are  ye  that  seek  to  pesa 
Through  the  burnish 'd  gate  of  brass  t 
Come  ye  with  the  gifts  of  Kings, 
With  the  peacock's  bright<«yed  wings  t 
With  the  m]^  and  flagrant  spice  T 
With  the  spotless  sacrifice? 
With  the  spoils  of  oonquer'd  lands  t 
With  the  works  of  maidens'  handa. 
O'er  the  glittering  loom  that  nm. 
Underneath  the  orient  sun  ? 
Bring  ye  pearl,  or  choicest  gem. 
From  a  plunder'd  diadem  f 
Ivory  wand,  or  ebony 
From  the  sable  Indian  treef 
Purple  from  the  "Tyrian  shore ; 
Amber  cup,  or  ooral  store, 
From  the  branching  trees  that  grow 
Under  the  salt  sea-water's  flow  I 

PRIXST8,  WITH  BKNINA. 

With  a  fiurer  gift  we  come 
To  the  God's  miyestic  home 
Than  the  pearls  the  rich  sheila  weep 
In  the  Erythrean  deep. 
All  our  store  of  ebony 
Sparkles  in  her  radiant  eye. 
Whiter  far  her  spotless  skin 
Than  the  gauzy  vestures  thin, 
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Bl«ach*d  upon  the  ihorei  of  Nile; 
Growi  uoond  no  palmy  iilo 
Coni  liko  her  iweUiog  hpt. 
Whence  the  gele  its  tweetnem  tk^ 
That  upon  the  apioe-tiee  blown 
Seems  a  fragrance  all  in  own ; 
Never  yet  to  lair  a  maid 
On  the  faridal conch  waa  laid; 
Never  fbnn  beieem'd  ao  well 
The  immortal  arma  of  BeL 

rainTB,  leading  her  in. 
'Mid  the  dashing  ibantains  cool» 
In  the  marble  Tesdbttle, 
Where  the  orange  branches  play* 
Frsshen'd  by  the  silver  spray. 
Heaven-led  virgin,  take  thy  rest, 
While  we  bear  the  silken  vest 
And  the  purple  robe  of  pride 
Meet  ibr  Bers  expected  bride. 

AXXTRK  Funrra. 
Bridelike  now  she  stands  array'd ! 
Welcome,  welcome,  dark-hair*d  maid ! 
Lead  her  in,  with  dancing  feet. 
Lead  her  in,  with  music  sweet. 
With  the  eymbak'  glancing  round, 
And  the  hautboy's  silver  sound. 
See  Ihe  golden  gates  expand. 
And  the  Priesto,  on  either  hand, 
On  their  Aces  prone  they  iail 
Entering  the  refulgent  Hail. 
With  the  trsad  that  suits  thy  stale, 
Gkiwing  dieek,  and  look  elate, 
With  thine  high  unbending  brow, 
Saersd  maiden,  enter  thou. 

wiurr  p&mr. 
Chosen  of  Bel,  Aou  stand'st  within  the  Temple, 
Within  the  first  and  lowest  of  our  Halls, 
Yet  not  least  sumptuous.    On  the  jasper  pavement. 
Each  in  his  deep  alcove,  Chaldea*s  Kings 
Stand  on  their  carved  pedestaU    Behold  them ! 
Their  marble  brows  still  wear  the  conscious  awe 
Of  sovereignty— the  mightiest  of  the  dead. 
As  of  the  living.    Eminent,  in  the  centrs. 
The  golden  statue  (5)  stands  of  Nabonassar, 
That  in  the  plain  of  Dora,  to  the  sound 
Of  harp,  and  lute,  and  dulcimer,  received 
The  homage  of  the  world.    The  Scythian  hills^ 
The  margin  of  the  Syrian  sea,  the  Isles 
Of  Ocean,  their  adoring  tribes  cast  down ; 
And  the  high  sun,  at  noonday,  saw  no  (ace 
Of  all  mankind  tum'd  upward  from  the  dust 
Save  the  imperial  brow  of  Nabonassar, 
That  rose  in  lonely  lofUness,  as  now 
Yon  awe-crown'd  image. 

BBNIIIA. 

Have  ye  wrought  him  too. 
As  when  he  prowl'd  the  plain,  th'  assoeiate 
Of  the  brute  herd  that  browsed  around,  nor  own'd 
The  dreed  of  a  superior  prseenoe,  beat 
By  the  unoourtly  rains  and  wintry  winds 
Upon  the  undiadem'd  head  f 


Cease,  cease,  nor  tempi 
The  loving  patience  of  the  God  too  fiur! 
Advance!  and  wind  ak»g  the  aspiring  stair* 

FftnoTi. 

Haste !  the  fading  light  of  day 

Scarce  will  gild  our  lofty  way. 

Haste,  nor  tremble,  tender  maid! 

To  the  sculptur'd  balustrade 

Cling  not  thus  with  snowy  hand ; 

None  but  slaves  around  thee  stand. 

On  thy  footsteps  proud  to  wait: 

Hark!  the  slow-recoUing  gate 

Opens  at  our  trumpets'  call; 

Enter  now,'  our  second  Hall. 

SECOND  nUEST. 

Well  mayst  thou  hold  tlune  alabaster  hand, 
Throogh  which  the  rosy  light  so  sofUy  shines^ 
Before  thine  eyes,  oh !  maiden,  as  thou  enterest 
The  Chamber  of  the  Tribute.    Here  thou  seest 
The  wealth  of  all  the  subject  world,  piled  up 
In  Older— from  its  multitude  that  somus         v 
Confusion :  in  each  deep,  receding  vault, 
O'er  all  the  spacious  pavement,  't  is  the  seme ; 
The  flaming  gold,  and  ivory,  and  the  gems— 
If  all  mankind  were  Kings,  enough  to  crown 
Each  brow  with  an  imperial  diadem ! 

BBNINA. 

Oh,  rapt  Isaiah,  were  they  not  thy  words— 
How  hath  she  ceased— the  golden  city  ceassd ! 
Will  all  that  wealth  but  ransom  thee  an  hour. 
Or  bribe  the  impartial  and  undazzled  Ruin 
One  instant  to  suspend  its  swooping  wing  ? 


Breathe  again  the  clear  blue  air; 
Mount  again  the  marble  stair: 
Still  we  mount— on  high— on  high. 
To  the  exulting  harmony! 
Hark!  the  strain  of  triumph  rings 
In  the  Hall  of  Captive  Kings. 

THIRD  FUEBT. 

Now  pause  again :  yon  chained  images 
Are  those  that  ruled  the  world,  or  ere  the  Lord 
Of  great  Chaldea  took  the  all-ruling  sceptre 
Into  his  iron  hand,  and  laid  the  pride 
Of  all  the  kingdoms  prostrate  at  his  feet- 

BBNINA. 

O  King  of  Judah>  thou  art  there !  Thy  foes, 

In  charitable  cruelty,  did  quench 

Thy  sightless  eyes,  lest  thou  shouldst  see  the  d  wellmg 

Which  thou  hadst  changed  for  Sion*s  beauteous  hill , 

Lest  thou  shouldst  more  than  hear  thy  surrowiqg 

people 
Doom'd  by  thy  sins,  and  by  their  own,  to  bondage. 
Thou,  Zedekiah,  (6)  didst  desert  thy  God, 
And  wert  of  God  deserted ; — nor  to  thee 
Is  given,  withdrawn  into  a  foreign  grave. 
To  feel  again  soft  Canaan's  fragrant  gales 
On  thy  blind  brow,  almost  persuading  thee 
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That,  in  thy  darimeM,  tfaoa  canat  still  behold 
Some  oDce-loved  tpot,  or  dlm-remember'd  aceno. 
The  glad  deliTeranoe  that  oomea  to  Jadah 
Comea  not  to  thee.    Alaa !  to  aad  Benina, 
Oh,  gnunona  God  of  Abraham,  will  it  come  t 

raixaTa. 
Maid,  again  we  lift  the  wng; 
Thy  wft  feet  have  rested  long; 
Nearer,  nearer  as  we  climb 
To  the  highest  Hall  suUime, 
Bride  of  the  Immortal,  thee 
AH  the  city  throngs  to  see, 
Floating,  like  a  snowy  dove. 
In  the  azure  clouds  above. 
Lo!  the  fourth  of  our  abodes. 
Chamber  of  the  captive  Gods! 

BKNINA. 

Oh,  Lord  of  Hosti!  I  dare  not  gaie  araand  me. 
Lest  in  yon  heaps  of  monstrous  Ibrms  oocouth 
The  scaly  Dagon  and  the  brate  Osiris, 
Moon'Crown'd  Astarte,  or  the  San4ike  Mithra, 
Some  shape  I  should  behold  by  the  blind  Gentile 
Held  worthy  to  enclose  th*  Illimitable 
That  fills  the  Heaven  and  Earth.    The  Cherubim, 
Perchance,  are  here,  behind  whoae  golden  winga 
Thy  fiery  presence  dwelt,  but  dwelb  no  more. 
I  know  that  danger  waits  me  on  yon  height. 
Hot  thither  haste  I  rather  than  behold 
Profaning  Heathens  scorn  what  thou  hast  glorified. 

Lead  on 

FRisrra. 
Half  thy  journey  now  is  past; 
Who  shall  wonder  at  thine  baste:— 
Dost  not  wish  for  wings  to  fly 
To  thy  blissful  destiny? 
Tet,  oh  tread  \A\h  footstep  light 
As  the  fidling  dews  of  night; 
Like  the  gliding  serpent  creep 
Where  the  gifted  Dreamen  sleep; 
Fold  thou  close  thy  fluttering  dress, 
Even  thy  panting  breath  suppress. 
Lest  some  glorious  dream  we  break: — 
Lo!  'tie  vain— they  move— they  wake! 

TRK  DRKAMEBS. 

Hark!  hark!  the  foot— we  hear  the  trembling  foot, 
\^tfa  motion  like  the  dying  wind  upon  a  silver  lute : 
Upon  our  sleep  it  came,  as  soft  itself  as  sleep; 
It  shone  upon  our  visions  Uke  a  star  upon  the  deep^ 

Lo!  lo !  the  form,  the  graceful  form  we  see 

That  aeem'd,  through  all  the  live-long  night,  before 

our  eyes  to  be: 
Above,  the  eyes  of  sparkling  jet,  the  brow  like  mar- 

ble  fair : 
And  down,  and  o'er  the  snowy  breast,  the  dark  and 

wandering  hair. 

Haik!  hark!  the  song— we  hear  the  bridal  song — 
Amid  the  listening  stars  it  flows  the  sounding  heavens 

along ! 
ft  follows  the  Tmroortal  down  from  his  empyreal  sky, 
Descending  to  his  mortal  bride  in  full  divinity! 


What!  areyonrdraainaaoaoft;  andsawyaa 
Of  midnight  flamea,  that  clomb  the  palaas  wil 
And  ran  ak»g  the  terrace  cioionnailea> 
And  pour'd  the  Uqnid  walla  in  tonvnt  flssHi 
Of  dark  asphaltoa  Y— Heard  ye  not  the  wad 
Of  wounded  men,  and  ebrieks  of  flyiqg  wane 
And  the  carved  Gods  daah'd  down  in  conlm 
On  their  own  shrinesf 


Great  Bel  avert  Ihi  m 


Horry  on,  nor  more  delay; 
Shadows  darken  on  oar  way; 
Only  in  the  hall  we  treed ; 
Ask  of  thoae  the  etars  thai  read. 
Catching  every  influence 
Their  all-ruling  orba  dispense. 
From  those  silent  IVopheta  bright 
That  adorn  the  vault  of  night. 
Watchers  of  the  atarry  aky. 
Know  ye,  leel  jre,  who  is  night 

▲BTROLOOSaa. 

What  planet  rolla  ita  pearly  car. 

What  orb  of  mild  or  angry  hos  I 
The  star  of  love,  the  ailver  star. 

Glides  lonely  through  yon  depth  sfhh 
We  see  her  sailing  motioa  calm ; 

We  hear  the  mumc  of  her  aooad; 
We  drink  Mylitta'a  (7)  braathii^  Ua, 

In  odorooB  clooda  diatiU'd  aionnd. 
And  calm,  and  muaical,  and  swest 

Is  she  that  starts  mild  inflnence  kaA»- 
The  maid  that,  with  her  anowy  ftst, 

Even  now  the  sacred  pavemeol  liasA 

BSmNA. 

Enongh  of  this!  Oh!  chaste  and  qniet  stan, 
And  pore,  as  all  things  from  iniecling  Esuk 
Removed,  and  near  the  throne  of  God ;  whosi 
And  beautiful  obedience  to  the  lawe 
Of  your  great  Maker  is  a  mote  reproadi 
To  the  unruly  courses  of  this  world. 
Would  they  debase  you  to  the  ministers 
And  guilty  favourers  of  their  sinful  purposs? 

PRIE8T8. 

Now  our  toil  is  all  but  done; 
.  Now  the  height  is  all  but  won; 
By  the  High  Priest's  lonely  seat. 
By  Kalassan's  still  retreat. 
Where,  in  many  a  brazen  fold. 
The  slumbering  Dragon  Kea  outroli'd. 
Pass  we  on.  nor  pause.    Nor  thou 
Gaze,  oh  Priest,  with  wondering  brow! 
Lovelier  though  her  cheek  appears 
For  her  toil  and  for  her  tears; 
And  the  boaom*s  vest  beneath 
Heaves  the  quick  and  p'^nting  breath. 

KALASBAIt. 

Mors  beautiful  ne*er  trod  our  marble  stairs! 

ruasTB. 
None!~-but  still  the  maid  disraim 
To  her  place  of  deatined  Uisa: — 

4M 
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That  no  mortal  eye  may 
On!  we  may  not  follow  thee; 
Only  with  oar  mnnc  sweet 
We  purrae  thy  moanting  feet 
Now,  upon  the  topmort  height. 
Thou  art  lost  to  mortal  sight! 
Lo!  the  couch  beside  thee  spread, 
Where  the  Heaven-loved  maids  are  wed. 
Till  the  bridal  midnight  deep 
Bow  thy  head  in  balmy  sleep- 
Sleep  that  shall  be  sweetly  broken 
When  the  God  his  bride  hath  woken. 

BKNINA. 

ilone !  alone  apoo  this  giddy  height! 
et,  better  thus  than  by  that  frantic  lOut 
ncircled :  yet  a  while,  and  I  shall  breathe 
^th  freedom.    Oh !  thou  cool,  delicious  silence^ 
low  grateful  art  thou  to  the  ears  that  ring 
Tilh  that  wild  music's  turbulent  dissonance ! 

By  slow  degrees  the  starlight  face  of  things 
rows  clear  aroand  my  misty,  swimming  eyes, 
h,  Babylon !  how  art  thou  spread  beneath  me ! 
ike  some  wide  plain,  with  rich  pavilions  set 
4id  the  dark  umbrsge  of  a  summer  grove. 
ike  a  small  rivulet,  that  fh>m  bank  to  bank 
I  ruffled  by  the  saibng  cygnet's  breast, 
aphmtes  seems  to  wind.    Oh !  thou  vast  city, 
lius  dwindled  to  our  human  sight,  what  art  thoa 
y>  Him  that  from  his  throne,  above  the  skies, 
eyood  the  circuit  of  the  golden  Sun, 
lews  all  the  subgect  world ! 

The  parting  day 
y>  twilight  and  the  few  fiunt  early  stan 
lath  left  the  city.    On  yon  western  lake 
.  momentary  gleam  b  lingering  still. 
Iwa  'rt  purpling  now,  O  Son,  the  vines  of  Cwoaan, 
.nd  crowning,  with  rich  light,  the  cedar  top 
f  Lebanon,  where but  oh !  without  their  daugh- 
ter— 
oon  my  sad  parents  shall  return.    Where  are  ye, 
Gloved  f  I  seek  in  vain  the  lonely  light 
f  our  dear  cabin  on  Euphrates*  side, 
mid  yon  kindling  fires.    And  have  ye  quench'd  it, 
"hat  aU  your  dwelling  be  as  darkly  sad 
M  are  your  childless  hearts  T— And  thou — mine  own, 
thought  this  room,  and  called  thee — Adonijah, 
rt  thou,  too,  thinking  of  that  hour  like  this; 
"he  balmy,  tranquil,  and  scarce  starlight  hour, 
tThen  the  sofl  Moon  had  sent  her  harbinger, 
ale  Silence,  to  foreshow  her  coming  presence ; 
'o  hush  the  winds,  and  smooth  the  clouds  before  herf 
'hat  hour,  that,  with  delicious  treachery,  stole 
"be  secret  frcmi  Benina's  lips  she  long'd, 
rom  her  full  heart,  t*  unburthen  ?  Better,  now, 
lad  it  been  buried  in  eternal  darkness, 
'ban  thus  have  kindled  hopes  that  shone  so  softly— 
Ven  quench'd  so  soon,  so  utterly. — 

Fond  heart, 
"hese  soft,  desponding,  yet  delightful  thoughts, 
fust  not  dissolve  thee  to  mistrust  in  him 
"hat  fiird  thee  as  with  fire,  and  touch'd  my  lips 
/ith  holy  scorn  of  all  the  wealth  and  pride 

SZ 


That  blazed  around  my  path.    Even  now  I  feel 
My  trembling  foot  more  firm;  and,  like  the  eagle's, 
Mine  eyes  familiar  with  their  cloudy  height— 

What 's  here  Y— a  hurried  tread 

What  art  thou  f  speak! 

KALASBAN. 

The  honoured  of  the  God  that  honours  thee. 
Oh,  miracle  of  beauty !  I  lieheld  thee, 
And  strove  vrith  my  impatient  spirit  within 
To  wait  th'  appointed  hour ;  but,  as  the  pilgrim 
Sees  the  white  fountain  in  the  palmy  shade. 
Nor  brooks  delay,  even  thus  my  thirsty  eyes 
Demand  their  instant  foaat 

BKNINA. 

Thou  shouldst  have  brought 
The  ssge  Divinen  to  unfold  the  meaning 
Of  this  dark  language. 

KALA88AN. 

Loveliest  bashfulness! 
Or  is  it  but  the  sportive  ignorance 
That  laughs  beneath  the  dark  and  glittering  eyelid% 
At  the  delighted  dupe  of  its  dissembling? 

BKNINA. 

Peace,  and  avaunt! 

KALAS8AN. 

O  maid !  thou  art  so  beauteooi 
That  yon  bright  Moon  is  rising,  ail  m  haste. 
To  gaze  on  thee,  or  to  display  thy  grace 
To  him,  that,  lost  in  wonder,  scarce  hath  melted 
Tblove. 

The  snowy  light  falls  where  she  treads. 
As  *t  were  a  sacred  place !  in  her  kxise  locks 
It  wanders,  eVen  as  with  a  sense  of  pleasure ! 
And  trembles  on  her  bosom,  that  haUi  caught 
Its  gentle  restlessness,  and  trembles,  too, 
Harmf^nifffWi 

BKNINA. 

Must  mine  ears  endure  thee  still  f 

KALA88AN. 

And  know'st  thou  not  why  thou  art  here ;  what  him, 
What  bridal  rapture  waita  thee? 

BKNINA. 

There  are  sins 
Whose  very  dread  infects  the  virgin's  soul. 
Tainting  the  fountain  of  her  secret  thoughts ; 
I  'm  here  to  sufier  evil — what,  I  know  not. 
But  will  remain  in  holy  ignorance, 
Till  my  dark  hour  of  trial. 

KALAB8AN. 

Hast  thou  never. 
Soft  maid,  when  fervid  noon  bathes  all  the  world 
In  silence,  in  thy  fond  and  wandering  thoughts. 
Beheld  a  noble  bridegroom  seated  near  thee, 
And  heard  him,  'mid  sweet  foils  of  marriage  ranric, 
Wtiispering  what  made  thy  pale  cheek  bom  T 

BKNINA. 

Away  !— 
And  must  he  see  my  tears  T  and  think  me  weak. 
And  of  my  God  abandon'd ! 

KAUiaSAN. 

Lo !  the  couch 
Bestrewn  with  flowers,  whose  fragrance  and  whow 
hues 
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Shall  not  haTe  faded,  till  great  Bel  oome  down 
Beneath  that  dimly  canopied  alcove 

BDfllfA. 

There  '■  that  within  thy  woida  I  ought  to  lean 
But  it  should  Meni,  that  with  the  earth  I  'to  left 
All  earthly  fean  beneath  ma.    I  defy 
Thee  and  thy  Godi  alike. 

KALAMAlf. 

Alike  in  truth; 
For  eometimee  doth  the  Mightiert  not  diidain 
To  veil  hif  gk>riei  in  a  mortai  ahape. 
Even  great  KalaaanV.    Look  on  me,  and  ny 
If  he  could  chooie  a  n9bler. 

BBfllfA. 

What!  and  fear'ft  not 
Thine  own  fidie  God»— thou  worw  than  Idol  wor- 

ahipper  f 
Why  even  the  Mnielete  wood  and  atone  might  wake 
To  indignation,  and  their  fiery  vengeance 
Break  ibrth  irom  Heavea  Alaa!  and  what  hava  they, 
Whoee  name  then  doet  naurp  to  cloka  thy  eini 
To  do  with  Heaven  more  than  thy  loathBome  Mlft 


Thine  ejrei,  albeit  lo  full  of  looni,  enrvey  not 
My  form  in  vain.    I  tell  thee,  Maid,  I  tread 
Thii  earth  ip  coneeioui  that  the  beet  of  Deity, 
The  power  and  m^jeetjr  reaide  within  me. 
That  I  but  itoop  to  win  myaelf  a  bride 
Beneath  another  name:  here  'mid  thb  dooda 
I  itand,  aa  in  mine  own  appropriate  place. 

BSKINA. 

The  daikeet  pit  of  Tophet  were  too  light 
For  thine  oflence. 

KJLLAUAn. 

Oh!  soft  and  moiical  voiceb 
Art  thou  w  lavieh  of  iqjuriooi  wordi  T 
Erewhile  thou  'It  be  ae  prodigal  of  fondnem ; 
So  now  prepare  thee :  ere  two  hours  are  part 
Thou  wedd'tt  Kelawan,  or  Kalaman's  God, 
Or  both,  or  either,  which  thou  wilt.    Farewell 
A  little  while :  but  I  beseech  thee,  wear 
When  I  return  this  soft  becoming  pride ; 
Nor  imitate,  as  yet,  the  amorous  slaves 
That  weary  with  offidoos  tenderness. 
Be  ss  thou  seem'st,  a  kindred  spirit  with  mine. 
And  we  will  mate  like  eagles  in  the  Heavens, 
And  give  our  children  an  immortal  heritage 
To  bathe  their  plumage  in  the  fiery  sun. 

BKNINA  {aUme), 
Did  the  earth  bear  thee,  monster !  or  art  thoa 
Th'  Eternal  Enemy  in  the  human  shape? 
Oh !  't  is  the  innocent's  best  security, 
That  the  unrighteous  pluck  the  thunderbolt 
With  such  resistless  violence  on  their  heads. 
Lord' of  the  insulted  Heavens!  thou  canst  not  strike 
This  impious  roan,  without  delivering  me ; 
Me,  else  unworthy  of  thy  gracious  mercy. 

But  lo!  what  blaie  of  light  beneath  me  spreads 
O'er  the  wide  city.    Like  yon  galaxy 
Above  mine  head,  each  long  and  spacious  street 
Becomes  a  line  of  silver  light,  the  trees 
In  all  their  silent  avenues  break  out 


In  flowers  of  fira.    But  chief  around  the  Pnlnoa 

Whitens  the  gbwing  splendour;  every  court 

That  lay  in  misty  dimness  indistinct. 

Is  traced  by  pillais  and  high  ardutiaves 

Of  crystal  lamps  that  tremble  in  the  wind : 

Each  portal  aroh  gleams  like  an  earthly  rainbow. 

And  o'er  the  front  spreads  one  entablature 

Of  living  gems  of  every  hoe,  ao  bright 

That  the  pale  Moon,  in  virgin  modesty. 

Retreating  from  the  dsntling  and  the  tumult, 

Aftr  upon  the  distant  phun  reposes 

Her  unambitious  beams,  or  on  the  bonra 

Of  the  blue  river,  ere  it  reach  the  walls. 

Hark !  too,  the  sounds  of  revelry  and  song 

Upon  the  pinions  of  the  hreeie  come  up 

Even  to  this  height    No  eye  is  closed  in  sleep; 

None  in  vast  Babylon  but  wakes  to  joy — 

None— none  is  sad  and  desolate  but  I. 

Yet  over  ail,  I  know  not  whence  or  how, 

A  dim  oppreaskm  loads  the  air,  and  sounds 

As  of  vast  wings  do  saesewheraaeem  lo  brood 

And  hover  on  the  winds;  and  I  that  most 

Should  tremble  for  myself^  the  appointed  prey 

Of  sin,  am  bow'd,  as  with  enfixroed  compasrion. 

To  think  on  sorrows  not  mine  own,  to  weep 

O'er  those  whose  laughter  and  whoee  song  uphnadi 

My  prodigality  of  misspent  pity. 

I  will  go  rest,  if  rest  it  may  be  call'd— 

Not,  Adonyah— not  to  think  of  thee. 

Oh!  bear  a  brief  unwilling  banishment 

From  thine  own  home,  my  heart;  I  carmot  oope 

With  thy  subduing  image,  and  be  atrong. 

OHORUI  OF  BABVL0NIAN8  BXTOEZ  TBB  FAUkCib 

Awake !  awake !  pot  on  thy  garb  of  pride, 
Air^  thee  like  a  sumptoous  royal  bride, 

O  festal  Babykm! 

Lady,  whose  ivory  throne 
Is  by  the  side  of  many  azure  waters ! 
In  floating  dance,  like  birds  upon  the  wing. 
Send  tinkling  forth  thy  silver«andal'd  daughioa; 

Send  in  the  solemn  march. 

Beneath  each  portal  arch. 
Thy  rich-robed  lords  to  crowd  the  banqnet  of  their 


They  come!  they  come  fipom  both  the  illumined  dtorsi; 
Down  each  long  street  the  festive  tumult  pours; 

Along  the  waters  dark 

Shoots  many  a  gleaming  bark. 
Like  Stan  along  the  midnight  welkin  flaahtng. 
And  galleys,  with  their  roasts  enwreath'd  with  lighi 
From  their  quick  cars  the  kindling  waten  rf—hing ; 

In  one  long  moving  line 

Along  the  bridge  they  shine. 
And  with  their  glad  disturbance  wake  the  peaceful 
night 

Hang  forth,  hang  forth,  in  all  your  avenuea. 
The  arohing  lamps  of  roora  than  rainbow  hoea. 

Oh !  gardens  of  delight ! 

With  the  cool  airs  of  night 
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Are  lightly  wived  jroor  nlver-fidiaged  tnm, 
Tlie  deep^mbower^d  yet  glowinv  bUoe  proloog 
Height  ftbove  height  the  lofty  terraces 

Seeing  thie  new  dey-breek. 

The  nettling  birdi  awake. 
The  nightingale  hath  hiah'd  her  sweet  untimely  song. 

Lift  up.  lift  op  your  golden-valved  doors, 
Spread  to  the  glittering  dance  your  maxUe  flooi^ 

Palace!  whose  spacious  halls, 

And  &r-raosding  walls, 
Aw  hong  with  purple  like  the  morning  skies ; 
And  all  the  living  luxuries  of  sound 
Fdot  fiom  the  long  outstretching  galleries ; 

Down  ereiy  oohmnade 

The  sumptoous  board  is  laid. 
With  golden  cups  and  lamps  wA  bossy  chargers 
ciDwn'd* 

They  haste,  they  haste !  the  higb-crown'd  rulers  stand. 
Each  with  his  soeptra  in  his  kingly  hand ; 

The  bearded  Elders  asge, 

Though  pale  wish  thought  and  age ; 
Those  tfaioogh  whose  boonteooi  and  oniailing  hands 
The  tribotary  streams  of  treasure  flow 
From  the  rich  boonds  of  earth's  remotest  lands; 

All  hot  the  pomp  and  pride 

Of  battle  laid  aside, 
Chaldea's  Captains  stand  in  many  a  gHttering  tow. 

They  glide,  they  glide !  each,  like  an  antelope, 
Boonding  in  beaoty  on  a  sunny  slope. 

With  full  and  speaking  eyes, 

And  graceful  necks  that  rise 
O^er  snowy  bosoms  in  their  emulous  pride, 
Tlie  chosen  of  earth's  choicest  loveliness ; 
Some  with  the  veil  thrown  timidly  aside, 

Some  boastfiil  and  eUte 

In  their  nugestic  state 
Whose  bridal  bed  Belshazzar's  self  hath  deign'd  to 
Mess. 

Come  forth!  come  forth!  and  crown  the  peeriess  feast. 
Thou  whose  high  birthright  was  die  effulgent  east ! 

On  th'  ivoiy  seat  alone, 

Monarch  of  Babylon ! 
Survey  the  interminable  wildemem 
Of  splendour,  stretching  fiir  beyond  the  sight ; 
Nought  bot  thy  presence  wants  there  now  to  hiem; 

The  music  waits  for  thee, 

lis  foont  of  harmony. 
Transcending  glory  thoo  of  this  thrice^lorious  night ! 

Behold !  behold !  each  gem-crown'd  forehead  proud. 
And  every  plome  and  crested  helm  is  boi^d, 

£aoh  high-arch*d  vault  akmg 

Breaks  out  the  blaie  of  song, 
Belshaoar  comes !  nor  Bel.  when  he  returns 
From  riding  on  his  stormy  thanderK;k>ud, 
To  where  his  bright  celestial  palace  burns, 

Alights  with  loftier  tread. 

More  full  of  stately  dread, 
Mliile  under  his  fix'd  feet  the  loaded  skies  are  bow'd. 


The  Haa  of  BanqueL 
CHoans. 

Jdigfatiest  of  the  sons  of  man ! 
The  lion  in  his  forest  lai^ 
The  eagle  in  the  fields  of  air, 
Amid  the  tumbling  waves  Iisviathant 
In  power  without  or  peer  or  mate. 
Hold  their  inviolable  state: 
Alone  Belshaznr  stands  on  earth, 
Fto-eminent  o'er  all  of  human  birth. 
Mightiest  of  the  sons  of  roan ! 

Richest  of  the  sons  of  man ! 
For  thee  the  mountains  teem  with  gold. 
The  spicy  groves  their  bloom  unfold. 
The  bird  of  beauty  bears  its  feathery  fon. 
And  amber  paves  the  yellow  seas, 
And  spread  the  branching  coral-trees. 
Nor  shioods  the  mine  its  deepest  gem. 
Ambitious  to.  adorn  Belshairar's  diadem» 
Richest  of  the  sons  of  man ! 

Fairsst  of  the  sons  of  man ! 

Tall  as  the  cedar  towers  thine  head. 

And  fleet  and  terrible  thy  tread. 
As  the  stmng  coonen  in  the  battle's  van; 

An  £den  blooms  upon  thy  Ace; 

like  mosic,  thy  mi^eslic  grace 

Holds  the  moto  gaier's  breath  aopprea'd. 
And  makes  a  tumott  in  the  wondering  braosi* 

Fairest  of  the  sons  of  man ! 

Noblest  of  the  sons  of  man ! 
The  first  a  kingly  rule  that  won. 
Wide  as  the  journey  of  the  sun. 

From  Nimrod  thine  high^ceptnd  race  began; 
And  gathering  splendour  still,  went  down 
From  sire  to  son  the  eternal  crown. 
Till  full  on  great  Belshaziar's  crest 

lis  high  meridum  glory  shixie  oonfest,-^ 
NoUest  of  the  sons  of  man  i 

Happiest  of  the  sons  of  man ! 

In  wine,  in  revel,  and  in  joy 

Was  softly  nursed  the  imperial  boy; 

His  golden  yean  like  Indian  rivers  ran. 
And  every  rapturous  hour  surpast 
The  glowing  rapture  of  the  last. 
Even  till  the  plenitude  of  bliss 

Did  overflow  and  centre  all  in  this, 
Happiest  of  the  sons  of  man ! 

BABARIS. 

Peace!  peace!  the  king  vouchsafes  his  gracious  speech 

Sit  ye  like  statues  silent !  ye  have  quaff 'd 

The  liquid  gladness  of  the  blood-red  wioe^ 

And  ye  have  eaten  of  the  golden  fruits 

That  the  sun  ripens  but  for  kingly  lips, 

And  now  ye  are  about  to  feast  your  ean 

With  great  BeUhasar's  voice. 

AEIOCH. 

The  crowded  hall 
Suspense,  and  prescient  of  the  coming  jnnr. 
Is  silent  as  the  ckMidlem  summer  skies. 
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Oh  ye,  aaemUed  Babylon !  Salt  yoathi 
And  hoary  Elden,  Wanion,  Counaellon, 
And  bright-«yed  Women,  down  my  fettal  board 
Reclining!  oh  ye  tbooaand  living  men. 
Do  ye  not  hold  your  chartered  breaih  from  met 
And  I  can  plunge  yoar  kmiIi  in  wine  and  joy ; 
Or  by  a  word,  a  look,  dismiM  yon  all 
To  darknoH  and  to  ihame :  yet,  are  ye  not 
Proud  of  the  slavery  that  thui  enthnla  yoo  f 
What  king,  what  ruler  over  milgect  man 
Or  waa,  or  ia,  or  ihaU  be  like  Belahazzar! 
I  lummon  from  their  graves  the  sceptred  deed 
Of  elder  days,  to  see  their  shame.    I  cry 
Unto  the  cloudy.  Past,  unfold  the  thrones 
That  glorified  the  younger  world :  J  call 
To  the  dim  Future — lift  thy  veil  and  show 
The  destined  lords  of  human  kind :  they  rise, 
They  bow  their  veil'd  heads  to  the  dust,  and  own 
The  throne  whereon  Chaldea's  Monarch  sil^ 
The  height  and  pinnacle  of  hnnum  glory. 

Oh  Ancient  Cities,  o*er  whose  streets  the  grass 
Is  green,  whose  name  hath  withered  from  the  ftce 
Of  earth!  Oh  ye  by  rich  o'erflowing  Nile, 
Memphis,  and  hundred-gated  Thebes— and  thoo, 
Assyrian  Nineveh,  and  ye  golden  towen 
That  redden  o'er  the  Indian  streams,  what  are  ye 
To  Babylon — Eternal  Babylon! 
That  *s  girt  with  bulwarks  strong  as  adamant. 
O'er  whom  Euphrates*  restlem  wavea  keep  watch. 
That,  like  the  high  and  everlasting  Heavensb 
Grows  old,  yet  not  less  glorious  t    Yes,  to  you 
1  turn,  oh  azure-curtain'd  palaces ! 
Whose  lamps  are  stars,  whose  music,  the  sweet  motion 
Of  your  own  spheres,  in  whom  the  banqueters 
Are  Gods,  nor  fear  my  Babylonian  halls 
Even  with  your  splendours  to  compare. 

Bring  wine! 
I  see  your  souls  as  jocund  as  mine  own : 
Pbur  in  yon  vessels  of  the  Hebrews'  God 
Belshazzar's  beverage — pour  it  high.    Hear,  earth ! 
Hear,  Heaven !  my  proud  defiance !— Oh,  what  a 

man, 
MThat  God 

BABARIB,  AND  MANY  V0ICI8. 

The  king!  the  king!  look  to  the  king! 

ARIOCH. 

Where  t  I  can  see  nor  king  nor  people— nothing 
But  a  bewildering,  red,  and  gloom-like  light 
That  swallows  up  the  fiery  canopy 
Of  lamps. 

8ABARI8. 

Hath  blindness  smitten  thee  ? 

ARIOCH. 

I  know  not ; 
But  all  things  swim  around  me  In  a  darkness 
That  danlea 

8ABARIB. 

See,  his  shuddering  joints  are  loosen'd, 
And  his  knees  smite  each  other :  such  a  fiice 
Is  seen  in  tombs :— what  means  it? 


ARIOOL 

See'st  not  thos 
That  taunted'st  me  but  now— upon  the  wall 

BXUHAZRAR. 

Oh  dark  and  bodUem  hand, 
What  art  thou— thus  upon  my  pelade  wall 
GUdtng  in  shadowy,  slow,  gigantic  hlsrknesi  f 
Lo !  fiery  letters,  where  it  moves,  break  out: 
T  is  there — 't  is  gone : — 't  is  there  again— oo,  nought 
But  those  strange  characters  of  flame,  thai  bum 
Upon  the  unkindled  wall :— I  cannot  raad 
Can  yef 

I  see  your  quivering  lips  that  apeak ; 
Sabaris—Arioch— Captains— EldeiB— all 
As  pale  and  horror-stricken  as  myaelf! 

Are  there  no  wiser!    Call  ye  forth  the 
And  those  that  read  the  stars,  and  every  priest 
And  he  that  shall  interpret  best  shall  wear 
The  scariet  robe  and  chain  of  gold,  and  ait 
Third  ruler  of  my  realm.  Away ! — ^No— leave  nsnol 
To  gaze  alone ;— alone,  on  those  pale  aigns 
Of  destiny — the  nneztinguishaUe, 
The  indelible— Strew,  strew  my  ooaeh  where  bsrt 
I  may  behold  what  sears  my  burning  eyeballs^ 
To  gaze  on— and  the  cold  blood  round  my  heart 
To  stand,  like  snow.  No— ache  mine  eyea,  and  quiw 
My  palsied  limbs — I  cannot  turn  away— > 
Here  am  I  bound  as  by  thrice-linked  bras^ 
Here,  till  the  burthen  of  mine  ignorance 
Be  from  my  loaded  soul  taken  ofl^  in  ailenoa 
Deep  as  the  midnight  round  a  place  of  tombu 


I  I 


The  Summit  cf  Ike  TempU. 

BENINA. 

How  long,  O  Lord !  how  long  moat  I  endure 
This  restlessness  of  danger  t — I  have  wiah'd 
That  even  the  wont  were  come,  I  am  ao  aick 
And  weary  with  suspense ;  I  have  sate  and  gsmd 
Upon  the  silent  moon,  as  she  pursued 
Her  journey  to  yon  blue  celestial  height 
Pilgrim  of  Heaven !  the  white  translucent  doodi. 
Through  which  she  wanders,  fall  away,  nor  leave 
A  taint  upon  her  spotless  orb:    Shall  I« 
O  Lord!  emerge  in  purity  as  stainless 
From  the  dark  clouds  that  dim  mine  earthly  comwt 
And  sometimes  as  a  whispering  sound  came  up^ 
Though  but  the  voice  of  some  light  breathing  wind 
Along  the  stair,  I  felt  my  trembling  heart. 
And  I  grew  guilty  of  a  timorous  doubt 
In  Him,  whose  guardian  hand  is  o'er  me. 

Hark! 
Hark!  all  around — above — beneath—- it  bursts. 

The  lonadeep  roll  of ^in  yon  cloudless  skies: 

It  cannorbe  God's  thunder,  and  the  firea. 

Blue  as  the  sulphurous  lightning,  rise  from  earth. 

Not  Heaven.    Oh  madly  impious !  dare  ye  thus 

Mimic  (he  all-destroying  arms  that  nge 

Against  the  guilty  t  the  vast  temple  shakea. 

And  all  the  clouded  atmosphere  b  red 

With  the  hell-bom  tempest — like  to  rushing  chaziofei 

Upon  a  stony  way,  Uke  some  vast  ibreat 
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Ablaie  with  a  li0aveii*kiiuilad  oonflagntioo. 

It  oooMi,  it  ooDiet-4M  in  a  tent  of  ckiuda. 

Bent  at  each  moment  by  the  flashing  light* 

The  gkxun  rolls  back— it  banti.    Speak!— who  ait 

tboa, 
WhoM  robes  are  woven  as  fiom  the  starry  HeaTens  f 
What  means  that  sceptre,  and  the  wreaths,  like  mistp 
That  turban  thy  dusk  brow  7—1  know  thee  now— 
I  see  it  grow  into  a  hideous  likeness 


Oh  most  sweet  humility. 
That  doth  disdain  the  tSdeti  paUiation 
Of  being  a  Dei^'s  enlbrced  bride ; 
Her  food  detection  pierces  every  veil. 
And  springs  in  raptures  to  her  mortal  lover. 

BENINA. 

Oh  can  I  wonder  that  thou  dost  belie 
The  innocent  helpless  virgin,  when  thy  falsehood 
Aspires  with  frantic  blasphemy  t'  attaint 
The  immsailate  Heavens  ? 

KALA88AN. 

Roll  on !  I  say,  roll  on 
My  bridal  music !  the  ear«tonning  tambour  — 
Blaze  forth  my  marriage  fires! 

BENINA. 

Avaunt  !<^My  crii 

KALAB8AN. 

Thy  cries !  Thou  mightst  as  well,  on  Taurus'  brow 
Call  to  the  shiproan  on  the  Caspian  Sea! 
See*st  thou  how  fiu-  thou  art  from  earth  ? 

BIMINA. 

See*stthoa 
How  near  to  Heaven  f 

KALA88AN. 

To  Heaven!  behold  the  stars 
Pierce  not  the  cool  pavilion,  where  soft  Darkness, 
Our  handmaid,  hangs  her  nuptial  canopy, 
At  times  illumin'd  by  the  flashing  light 
That  loves  to  linger  on  thy  kindling  beauty. 

raniNA. 
T  is  as  he  says !— nor  sound,  nor  gleam  of  snooour— 
Thy  bride— oh,  Adonijah !— ah,  no  bride 
Of  thine!— lost— lost  to  thee— would  *t  were  by  death ! 
Is  *t  for  the  sin  of  bving  thee  too  fondly 
I  am  desert^ !— Spare  me,  Man  of  Terror, 
And  prayers  for  thee  (they  say,  God  loves  the  piayefi 
Of  the  undefiled)  shall  rise  as  constantly 
As  sommerdews  at  eve. 

KALA88AN. 

Now  louder!  loader! 
Let  there  be  triumph  in  your  martial  sounds. 

BENINA. 

Oh  God !  6h  God!  I  have  condemn'd  myaelC 
And  falhrn  fiom  the  faith.    Ah,  not  for  mo! 
For  thine  own  glory  suffer  not  the  Heathen 

To  boast  of ^Ha!— all  silence,  and  all  gkioni^ 

I  tremble— hot  he  trembles 


With  wrath! 
OAVes,  wheieftM  have  ye  qoMwh'd  mine  earthly 

light, 
And  iliU*d  my  alonnf 

M 


VOICE  BELOW. 

Kalassan! 

KALA88AN. 

VOICE. 
BENINA. 


Slaves! 


Kalassan! 


Thou'rt  call'd 


VOICE. 

Kalaaan!  to  Belshasar's  presence 
We  are  summon'd :— Priest,  Diviner,  Seer,  thjrseif  ^-. 
If  thou  delay'st,  stem  Aiioch's  sword  must  sever 
The  disobedient  head ! 

BENINA. 

With  tears,  not  words, 
I  bless  thee,  Lord ! 

KALA8BAN. 

Is  this  thy  God? 

BENINA. 

My  God, 
In  his  omnipotence,  doth  make  the  wrath 
Of  hurricanes  and  desolating  fires 
His  ministers— why  not  the  breath  of  Kings  f 

BJk.LAS8AN. 

The  hear  will  come  in  which  to  tame  thy  scorn! 

BENINA. 

The  hour  is  oome  that  firees  me  fiom  thy  presenoei 
Haste,  haste— 

VOICE. 

Kalassan! 

KALAoBAN. 

Slaves !  I  come. 

BENINA. 

Away  I 

Thoa  'It  pardon  me  my  fond  solicitude. 
Impatient  of  thy  lingering. 

KALASSAN. 

Fare  thee  well 
Till  I  ratum. 

BENINA. 

Till  thou  retum'st— — He 's  gone ! 
I  did  not  think  that  I  could  hear  his  tread. 
His  angiy  tread,  with  such  a  deep  delight. 
Oh !  my  fond  parents!  when  we  meet  again, 
We  shall  not  meet  with  strange,  averted  looks  t 
Ye  will  not,  in  sad  pity,  take  me  back 
A  shamed  and  blighted  child  to  your  cold 
And  thou,  betroth'd,  beloved— I  shall  endure 
To  stand  before  thy  fooe,  nor  wish  the  earth 
To  shnrad  me  fiom  thine  unreproaching  gaae ; 
For  were  I  all  I  lear'd,  thou  hadst  ne'er  re 

me! 
And  oh,  sweet  SOoe!  oh,  my  fathen*  land ! 
Land  where  the  foet  may  wander  where  they  vrill-^ 
Land  where  the  heart  may  fove  without  a  fear ! 
I  feel  that  I  shaU  tread  thee;  for  the  Lord 
Pooit  not  his  mercies  in  a  sparing  measore. 
Thk  ii  the  earnest  of  his  love— the  seal 
With  which  he  marks  us  for  his  own.  his  Uest, 
HisranKmi'd!    Oh !  ftir  Zion, lifl  thoa  up 
Thy  crown,  that  glitters  to  the  morning  Sun ! 
They  oome--4hy  fost,  thy  banish'd  children 
And  thy  streets  rise  lo  sounds  of  melody ! 
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Tkt  BUI  qf  Banquet,  wiik  Ike  FUtry  LeUeri  on  the 

WaiL 

AAIOCB. 

Bath  th«  King  ipokeaf 

8ABAEIS. 

Not  a  word :  ai  now. 
He  hath  nte,  with  eyet  that  strive  to  grow  femUiar 
With  thoie  red  chamcten  of  fire :  bat  ttill 
The  agony  of  tenor  hath  not  paai'd 
From  bis  chill  finame.    Bnt,  if  a  woid,  a  ileph 
A  matkm,  from  those  multitadee  racUned 
Down  each  long  festal  board ;  the  bursting  string 
Of  some  shrill  instrument;  or  even  the  wind, 
Whispering  amid  the  plumes  and  shaking  lampiv 
Disturb  him — bjr  some  mute,  imperioua  gesture^ 
Or  bjr  his  brow's  stem  anger,  he  commands 
All  the  vast  halls  to  silence. 

ABIOCH. 

Peace!  he  bean 
Our  murmured  speech. 

■ABAiua. 

Na 

ASIOOB. 

Did  ye  not  observe  him» 
When  his  hand  fell  upon  the  all-ruling  sceptre, 
Tlie  bitter  and  self-mockiQg  laugh  that  paai'd 
O'er  his  pale  cheek  t 

SABAUa. 

His  lips  move,  but  he  speaks  not ! 
AU  stiU  again ' 

A&IOCH. 

They  are  here.* — the  Priests  and  Seen; 
ftir  nowy  garments  sweep  the  HalL 


Behold! 
He  motions  them  to  advance  and  to  retreat 
At  once— and  pants,  yet  shudders,  to  demand 
Their  answer. 

BELBRAZZAR. 

Oh !  Chaldea's  worshipp'd 
Oh!  men  of  wisdom,  that  have  pass'd  yoor 
Tour  long  and  quiet,  solitary  years. 
In  tracing  the  dim  sources  of  th'  events 
That  agitate  this  world  of  man— oh!  ye 
That  in  the  tongues  of  every  clime  disoouvse ; 
Te  that  hold  oonverse  with  the  eternal  stan, 
And  in  their  calm  prophetic  courses,  read 
The  destinies  of  empires ;  ye  whose  dreamt 
Are  throng'd  with  the  predestined  images 
Of  things  that  are  to  ba;  to  whom  tha  Fatee  « 
Unfold  their  secret  councils ;  to  whose  sight 
The  darkness  of  Pncority  witiidnneik 
And  one  vaat  Breaent  filla  all  Time^^^iehaU 
Ton  burning  cfaaiaolen  J  and  read,  aad  say 
Why  the  dark  Destinies  have  hung  their  semaaee 
Thus  visible  to  the  ngfat,  but  la  the  mind 
Unsearchable  t— Te  have  heard  the  rich  rewaid ; 
And  I  but  wait  to  see  whose  neck  shall  wear 
The  chain  of  gkwy— 

Ha!  each  pale  feUen  lip 
Vbicelem!  and  each  upon  the  other  turns 
His  wan  and  questioning  looks. Kalassan!  thoo 


Art  like  the  rsst,  and  gaasst  on  thy  leUowe 
In  blank  and  sullen  ignorance*— Spam  them  ftith! 
Te  wise!  ye  learned !  ye  with  Fata'a  rayateriea 
Entrusted!  Spuin,  \  say,  and  trample  on  them ! 
Let  them  be  outcast  to  the  scorn  of  slaves ! 
Let  children  pluck  their  beards,  and  every  voice 
Hoot  at  them  as  tfiey  paai! 

Despair!  Despair! 
This  is  thy  palaee  now !  No  throne,  no  couch 
Beseems  the  King,  whose  doom  is  on  his  walk 
Emblazed— 3ret  whose  vast  empire  finds  not  one 
Whose  fiuthful  love  can  show  ita  mystic  impoit! 
Low  on  the  dust,  upon  the  pftement  stooe, 
Belshazzar  takes  his  rest!— Te  hosts  of  slaves. 
Behold  yoor  King!  the  Lord  of  Babylon  !— 
Speak  not^ibr  he  that  speaks,  in  other  words 
But  to  expound  those  fiery  oharacters. 
Shall  ne'er  speak  mora! 

HiTOOUs  (enftrta^.) 

As  ihoQ  didst  give  oomnnl, 
My  son,  1  'm  hera  to  see  the  all-glorioos  feast 
That  shames  the  earth,  and  copes  with  Heaven. 

Great  PbwoB. 
Is'tthost  Oh!  look  not  with  that  mute  repioaeh, 
Mora  terrible  than  anger,  on  thy  roodier! 
Oh,  pardon  my  rash  taunts! — my  son !  my  son! 
'Rion  art  bnt  now  the  beauteous,  smiling  child. 
That  from  my  bosom  drank  the  flowing  life ; 
By  whom  I  've  pass'd  »  many  sleepless  ni^ia 
In  deeper  joy  than  slumber  e'er  oouhl  give ! 
The  sole  refreshment  of  my  weary  epirit 
To  gaze  on  thee ! — Alas!  'twas  all  my  crimen— 
I  gave  to  thy  young  lips  the  mantling  cup 
Of  luxury  and  pride ;  I  taught  thee  firrt 
That  the  wide  earth  was  made  for  thee,  and  man 
Bom  for  thy  uses ! 

MELBHAZZAK. 

Find  me  who  will 
And  thou  wilt  give  me,  then,  a  life  wuom 
Than  that  I  once  received  of  thee. 

NiTOcaia. 

•Tw« 

I  saw  him  as  I  pasa'd  akng  the  ooarla. 
The  Hebrew,  that,  when  visiona  of  the  night 
Shook  the  imperial  soul  of  Nabooasaar, 
Like  one  to  whom  the  dimly-peopled  realma 
Of  sleep  were  clear  as  the  bright  noontide  Heavea^ 
Spake 

XKUBHAZZAK. 

With  the  speed  of  lightning  call  him 
!No  more»  my  mother— till  he  cornea,  no  QMre. 

!  AftlOCB. 

King  of  the  worid,  he 's  here. 


it. 


be; 


I 


Not  yet!  not  yet 
Delay  him!  hold  him  back  S— My  aool  'a  not 
To  the  dire  knowledge. 

Up  tha  voioeleas  hall 
He  moves ;  nor  doth  the  white  and  adien  fear, 
That  painti  all  feces,  change  one  line  of  his. 
Audadoua  slave!  walks  he  erect  and  firm* 
When  kings  are  grovelling  on  the  earth  f— 
place! 
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I  ye  crowd  afonnd  himt  Back !  I  lay. 
king  heaid— or  hath  ha  ceated  to  rule  f 

HITOCUi. 

ly  aon,  fear  ievela  kings  and  aUtvea 

BKLJRAZZAK, 

1  that  Daniel  of  the  Hebrew  race, 

n  the  dcelleoee  of  wiadom  dwella 

le  Goda      I  have  heaxd  thy  iame  ^-behold 

«tic  lettett,  flaminff  oo  the  wail, 

I  the  darknea  of  their  iateful  import, 

he  wiMit  of  Chaldea'a  aages ! 

md  interpret ;  and  the  latrap  robe 

let  ahall  inveat  thy  limba ;  the  chain 

[  adorn  thy  neck ;  and  all  the  world 

ee  third  ruler  of  Chaldea'i  realm ! 

DANIKL. 

rar,  be  thy  gifla  unto  thyaelf, 
r  reward!  to  othen.    I,  the  servant 
.  will  read  God*B  writing  to  the  King, 
rd  of  HoBti  to  thy  great  Ancestor, 
KHiaasar,  gave  the  all-ruling  sceptre 
the  nations,  kingdoms,  languages; 
iremount  of  life  and  death,  he  slew 
er  he  will*d ;  and  where  he  willM  men  lived ; 
rd  exalted,  and  his  word  debased ; 
his  heart  swell*d  up ;  and,  in  its  pride, 

0  Heaven !    But  then  the  Lord  of  earth 
e  an  outcast  from  the  sons  of  men  — 
nion  of  the  browsing  beasts.'  the  dews 
it  fell  cold  upon  his  crownless  brow, 

e  wild  asses  of  the  desert  fed 
their  unenvied  peer!    And  so  he  knew 
lod  is  Sovereign  o'er  earth's  sceptred  Lords. 
>u,  his  son,  nnwam'd,  untaught,  untamed, 
crnr,  hast  arisen  against  the  Lord, 
the  vessels  of  his  house  hast  quaff'd 
» libations,  'mid  thy  slaves  and  women, 

1  of  gold,  and  stone,  and  wood ;  and  laugh'd 
tng  of  Kings,  the  God  of  Gods,  to  scom. 

Bar  the  words,  and  hear  their  secret  meaning— 
!>er'd!"  twice  '*Number'd!  Weigh'd!  Divi- 
ded r'  King, 

ign  is  number'd,  and  thyself  art  weigh'd, 
mnting  in  the  balance,  and  thy  realm 
1,  and  to  the  conquering  Peiaian  given! 

AAIOCH. 

rengeancewillhe  wieak?  The  pit  oflkme— 
mke— 

RLIHAZZAB. 

Go— lead  the  Hebrew  forth,  amy'd 
proud  robe,  let  all  the  ci^  hail 
monr'd  of  Belshaawr.    Ok !  not  Joi^ 
At  imperial  name  nommand  yoor  awe! 
Ii !  ye  bright  and  lestal  halls,  whose  yaolli 
'all  of  sweet  sounds  as  the  siunmer  groves, 
e  be  changed  ftr  chamheiab  where  np  tone 
no  sounds,  nor  melody  of  hanN 
V  or  woman's  melting  voioa^—My  mother!— 
iw  shall  we  two  meet  the  oominc  mia  f 
I !  thou  say'st ;  but  with  what  aravv  to  fioot 
ivisible,  that  in  the  aiisot  air 
owf  Shall  wa  seek  some  plao9  of  iUenoe^ 


Where  the  odd  cypreas  shades  our  Fathen'  lomhi^ 
And  grow  familiar  with  the  abode  of  Death  f 

And  yet  how  cahn,  how  fragrant,  how  serene 
The  night!— When  empiras  fidl,  and  Fate  thnali 

down 
The  monarchs  fiom  their  ancient  thronea,  'tis  said* 
The  red  stars  meet,  with  ominous,  hostile  fires ; 
And  the  dark  vault  of  Heaven  flames  all  across 
With  meteoiB ;  and  the  oonacwus  earth  is  rock'd ; 
And  foaming  riven  bunt  their  shores !  But  now» 
Save  in  my  soul,  there  is  no  prescient  dread  :— 
Nought  but  my  ftar-struck  brow  is  dark  and  sad. 
All  sleeps  in  moonlight  silence ;  ye  can  wave, 
Oh  happy  gardens !  in  the  oool  night  airs 
Your  plajrful  branches ;  ye  can  rise  to  Heaven, 
And  glitter,  my  unoooscioas  paiaoe-towen; 
No  gliding  hand,  no  Prophet* a  voice,  to  yon 
Hath  rent  the  veil  that  hides  the  awful  future ! 
Well,  we  '11  go  rest  once  more  on  kingly  conches^ 
My  mother,  and  we  'il  vraka  and  feel  that  earth 
Still  trembles  at  our  nod,  and  see  the  slaves 
Reading  their  &te  in  our  imperial  looks ! 

And  then— and  then ^Ye  Gods!  that  I  had  adU 

Nought  but  my  shuddering  and  distracting  fean ; 
That  those  dread  letters  might  resume  once  more 
Their  dark  and  unintelligible  brightness ; 
Or  that 't  were  o'er,  and  I  and  Baby  km 
Were— what  a  few  short  daya  or  hours  will  make  m 


Above  the  City. 

TBI  lIBSTROTIlfO  AMOSI. 

The  hour  is  come !  the  hour  is  come !  With  voice 

Heard  in  thy  inmost  soul,  I  summon  thee, 

Cyrus,  the  Lord's  anointed !  And  thou  River, 

That  flow'st  exulting  in  thy  proud  approach 

To  Babykm,  beneath  whose  shadowy  walls 

And  brasen  gates^  and  giUed  palaces, 

And  groves,  that  gleam  with  marble  obelisks, 

Thy  aaire  bosom  shall  repose,  with  lights 

Fretted  and  oheqner'd  like  the  stany  heavens: 

I  do  arrest  thee  in  thy  stately  course. 

By  Him  that  pour'd  thee  fhxn  thine  ancient  fbuntakn, 

And  sent  thee  forth,  even  at  the  birth  of  Time, 

One  of  his  holy  streams,  to  lave  the  mounts 

Of  Pkradise.    Then  hear'st  me:  thou  dost  check 

Abrupt  thy  wateia,  ae  the  Arab  chief 

His  headlong  squadroDB.    Where  the  unobserved 

Yet  toiling  Pnaian  breaks  the  ruining  mound, 

I  see  thee  gather  thy  tumultuona  strength ; 

And,  through  the  deep  and  roaring  Naharmalcha,  (Bl 

BoU  on,  ae  prradly  coosoioai  of  fulfilling 

The  Omnipotent  mmmand !    Whiles  fitf  away. 

The  lake,  that  slept  bat  new  ae  calm,  nor  moved 

Save  by  the  ripplkig  moonshine,  beavee  on  high 

III  foaminf  anrftce,  like  a  whiripool  gulf. 

And  boila  and  whitena  with  the  unvrooted  tkle. 

But  silent  ae  thy  billows  used  to  flow. 
And  terrible  the  hosts  of  Elam  move. 
Winding  their  darksome  vray  profound,  where  man 
Ne'er  trod,  nor  light  e'er  shone,  nor  air  fBQRBt.VL«ii^^ 
Breathed.   Okk\  ^««MmVvtAiua&iAccnE2^^«^?dBa« 
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How  are  ye  now  a  miooth  and  royal  way 

For  th'  anny  of  God's  vongeance !    Fellow  alavea. 

And  miniBten  of  the  Eternal  purpoae, 

Not  guided  by  the  treacherooa  injured  aona 

Of  Babylon,  bat  by  my  mightier  arm, 

Ye  come,  and  aprrad  your  bannen,  and  display 

Tour  glittering  anna  aa  ye  advance,  all  white 

Beneath  th'  admiring  moon.    Come  on !  the  gatea' 

Are  open — ^not  ibr  banqueten  in  blood 

Like  you ! — I  see  on  either  side  o'erflow 

The  living  deluge  of  arm'd  men,  and  cry 

Begin,  begin,  with  fire  and  sword  begin 

The  work  of  wrath.    Upon  my  shadowy  wingi 

I  pause  and  float  a  little  while  to  see 

Mine  human  instrumenta  fulfil  my  task 

Of  final  ruin.    Then  I  mount,  I  fly. 

And  sing  my  proud  song,  as  I  ride  the  clouds. 

That  stars  may  hear,  and  all  the  hosts  of  worlds. 

That  live  along  the  interminable  space, 

Take  up  Jehovah's  everlasting  triumph ! 


The  Streeta  of  Babylm. 
Adonijah,  Imlah. 
adonijah. 
Imlah!  this  way  he  motion'd  me  to  peas. 

lULAH. 

My  Bon !  (alas !  I  ever  call  thee  son. 

Though  my  old  childless  heart  but  bleeds  the  more 

At  that  fond  name,)  the  broad  Euphrates  lies 

That  way,  nor  boat  nor  bark  is  wont  to  moor 

By  that  inhospitable  pier ;  he  meant 

Toward  the  Temple— that  way  leads  not  thither. 

ADONIJAH. 

Father,  the  Lord  will  make  a  way,  where'er 
His  Pkophets  do  direct  our  feet    Thou  saw*st  not 
As  I ;  they  led  him  at  the  king's  command 
Along  the  streets,  in  scarlet  clad,  and  made 
Their  trumpets  clamour,  and  their  voices  shout 
Before  great  Daniel ;  but  it  seem'd  he  mark'd 
Nor  trumpet  sound,  nor  voice  of  man :  the  garb, 
rh*  array,  the  triumph  touch'd  not  him :  he  held 
A  strange,  elate,  and  voiceless  intercourse 
With  some  dark  being  in  the  clouds ;  for  now 
I  saw  him,  as  the  torches  shone  upon  him — 
His  brow  like  some  crown'd  warrior's, when  his  bosts 
Are  spreading,  in  their  arm'd  magnificence, 
Over  a  conquer'd  realm ;  and  now  he  seem'd 
To  count  impatient  the  slow  time;  and  now 
He  look'd,  where  in  the  distant  darkness  rose 
The  Temple,  now  where  still  the  palace  shone 
With  its  rich  festal  light,  aa  though  he  watch'd 
And  listen'd  for  some  earthquake  to  o'erthrow  them. 
His  ominous  looks  were  terrible  with  ruin ; 
The  majesty  of  God's  triumphant  vengeance 
Was  in  his  tread :  even  thus  the  Patriarch  look'd» 
When,  mounting  in  his  ark,  he  saw  the  deluge 
Come  sweeping  o'er  the  doom'd  yet  hefidless  world. 
Something,  be  sure,  the  hand  of  God  prepares 
To  rescue,  to  revenge. 

IMLAH. 

Too  late!  too  late! 
Oh  that  last  night! 


ADONIJAH. 

My  &tber! 


L 


Thou  art  rigfaft, 
T  was  rashly,  madly  spoken— but  my  spirit 
Ii  wrmig  almost  to  find  a  deadly  pleasure 
In  madly  uttering  what  the  heart  abhors. 
I'll  on  with  thee. 

ADONIJAH. 

He  motion'd  me  alone. 

IlILAH. 

He  did— and  he  must  be  obey'd :  iiirewell. 
Dear  youth— dear  son !  if  thou  shouldst  meet  withhci 
Cast  ferth  in  soom,  and  groveling  on  the  earth. 
Chide  her  not,  Adonijah— speak  not  to  her. 
Lest  thy  compassion  seem  to  mock  her  ahame : 
But,  pray  thee,  lead  her  to  the  old  man's  home- 
To  the  old  man's  heart,  that  will  not  love  her  less. 
Though  his  love  have  less  of  pride  and  more  of  tot» 

row. 
Farewell,  and  prosper! 

I  'U  go  wander  oo 
Through  the  dusk  streets.    Poor  Naomi !  I  left  tbee. 
Thy  wretchedness  had  wrought  its  own  reUeC 
Asleepi    Oh  thou,  if  thou  shouldst  never  wake, 
Thrice  bless'd.    Beloved,  I  should  mourn  for  thee^ 
But  envy  while  I  moum'd. 

Great  King  of  yengoanoe^ 
God  of  my  fathen!  thou  art  here  at  length. 
Behold !  behold !  from  every  street  the  flames 
Burst  out,  and  armed  men,  proud  conqoering  meo. 
Move  in  the  blaze  they  've  kindled  to  destroy. 
Are  ye  the  avenging  Spirits  of  the  Lord, 
Descended  on  the  blast,  and  clouding  o'er 
The  Heavens,  as  ye  come  down,  with  that  red  oope 
Deeper  than  lightning  t    No — it  is  the  Mede, 
The  ravaging,  the  slaughtering,  merciless  Mede. 
This  way  they  fly,  with  shrieks,  and  clashing  arms^ 
And  multitudes  that  choke  th'  impassable  streei^ 
Till  the  fierce  conqueror  hew  his  ruthless  way. 
Shall  not  I  fly  I  and  wherefi)re  t  Oh !  waste  on 
And  bum,  triumphant  stranger !  trample  down 

Master  and  slave  alike ! there  is  one  house 

Thou  canst  not  make  more  desolate :  thou  canst  not 

Pour  ills  on  any  of  these  guilty  roofe. 

So  hateful  as  have  burst  on  mine. Who  oomsaf 

NiTOOKU,  Imlah. 

NITOCUB. 

My  son!  my  son!  I  heard  the  crie»— I  saw 

The  flames ;  I  rush'd  through  all  the  afarieking  palaoe 

To  seek  him— and  I  found  him  not ;  and  sprang 

To  find  him,  where  I  thought  not,  where  I  knew  not 

One  moment  do  I  plunge  into  the  gloom 

Of  some  dark  court,  to  shun  the  foe— Ifae  next, 

1  bless  the  angry  snd  destroying  light. 

Because  I  think  it  may  disclose  the  fiice. 

The  beauteous  face  of  mine  Imperial  Boy. 

I  've  paas'd  by  vridovra,  and  by  firantie  motheiai, 

That  bowl  and  tear  their  hair  o'er  their  dead 

dreni 
I  cannot  find  my  child,  even  to  perform 
That  last  sad  duty  of  my  love— to  mouni  htm. 

US 


I 
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id  alood,  and  told  them  I  'm  their  queen ; 
xe  oo  me,  and  mock  me  with  their  pitf, 
;  that  qaeena  can  be  as  denlate 
s :  and  ■ometimet  have  1  panted  and  floop'd 
ig  &cea,  with  a  hideous  hope 
g  my  son !    I  dare  not  cry  BelshasBar, 
■hould  hear  me,  and  come  fiMth  and  meet 
ightering  sword.    Ye  Gods !  his  very  beaoty 
jesty  will  mark  him  oat  for  slaupiter: 
fierce  Peisian,  that  in  weary  pride 
•m  to  flesh  his  swoid  on  meaner  heads, 
a  himself  an  everlasting  glory, 
ng  th'  unarm'd,  the  succourless  Belshafliar. 
ne— hastseen  him  f  Slave,  I'll  give  thee  gold, 
thee  kingdoms— ah!  what  gold  or  kingdoms 
)  nd  queen  of  captive  Babylon 
f  bat  thoa  hast  haply  known  the  love 
rents  bear  to  those  who  have  been  a  part 
>vni  selves,  whose  lives  are  twined  with  theirs 
f,  that 't  were  worse  than  death  to  part  them, 
n  the  king    my  son— the  pride  of  king»— 
lesssonf 

IMLAR. 

I  had  a  child  this  mom, 
il  as  the  doe  upon  the  mountains, 
the  crystal  of  the  brook  she  drinks ; 
en  they  rent  her  from  her  father's  hearty 
ti— — oh  no! — to  deeper  woe  than  death» 
len  of  Babylon  swept  proudly  by, 
p'd  to  waste  her  pity  on  the  chiidleaL 

NlT00a]& 

ist  Gods .'  but  cruel  in  your  justice ! 
^er  met  ye  more  f 

IMLAH. 

No  more! 

NTTOCRU. 

Great  Heaven! 
rar  equal  hand :  the  bitter  chalice 
>  have  given  to  others'  lips,  our  own 
the  drsgs  drink  out    So,  never  more 
t>ehold  thee—not  to  wind  thy  coipse— 
sweet  ointments  on  thy  clay-cold  limbs, 
od  what  did  Nabonassar's  daughter 
ark  streeti  akmef  when  there  were  men 
,  arms  to  amy — ^my  voice,  my  look* 
editary  tenor  that  is  said 
11  on  mine  imperial  brow,  had  pour'd 
and  flight  upon  the  conquering  Mode. 
nis,  §at  empire,  cast  away 
man,  and  went  ibrtb  in  braaen  anna, 
nocfcr  my  eon! 

My  naked  feet 
rhere  I  move ;  and  on  my  crownless  head 
lat  have  I  to  do  with  crowns?)  beat  cold 
illing  elementi ;  till  but  now  I  felt  not 
le^  and  thin,  and  insufficient  raiment 
lore's  enough  to  shroud  the  dead;  and  thee 
er  nakedness  my  son !  my  son ! 
»iler  will  have  stripp'd— - 


The  plunderer  wan  upon  the  gilded  palace. 
Not  the  base  hovel.    There 's  a  mother  there 
As  sad  as  ttiou,  and  sleep  may  be  as  merciful 
To  thee  as  her. 

NITOOMS. 

Sleep!  sleep!  withBabykm 
In  flames  around  me ;  Nabonassar's  realm. 
The  city  of  eezth's  sovereigns  rushing  down. 
The  pride  of  countless  ages,  and  the  glory» 
By  generations  of  triumphant  kings 
Rear'd  up— my  sire's,  my  husband's,  and  my  son's, 
And  mine  own  stately  birth-place  perishing : 
'Hie  summer  gardens  of  my  joy  cut  down ; 
The  ivory  chambers  of  my  luxury. 
Where  I  was  wed,  and  bore  my  beanteone  son, 
Howl'd  through  by  strangers !   No— I  '11  on,  and  find 
Death  or  my  son,  or  both !  My  gbrious  dty ! 
My  old  ancestral  throne !  thou  'it  still  aflbrd 
A  burial  fire.    I  've  lived  a  queen,  the  daughter 
Of  kings,  the  wife,  the  mothei^-and  will  die 
Queen-like,  with  Babylon  ibr  my  funeral  pile ! 


God  pardon  me 
iting  her  distress!  Rest  here,  oh  queen ! 
his  low  and  wretched  roof  thou  art  safe  { 
4»  3A 


Before  the  TVinpIe. 

BKNINA. 

Oh  thou  dread  night!  what  new  and  awful  signs 
Crowd  thy  portentous  hours,  so  calm  in  heav'n. 
With  all  thy  stan  and  fuU-orb'd  moon  lerene 
Sleeping  on  crystal  and  pellucid  clouds! 
How  terrible  on  earth !  as  I  rush'd  down 
The  vacant  stair,  nor  heard  a  living  sound, 
Save  mine  own  bounding  footstep,  all  at  once 
Methooght  Euphrates'  rolling  waters  sank 
Into  the  earth ;  the  gilded  galleys  rock'd. 
And  plunged  and  setded  in  the  sandy  depths ; 
And  the  tall  bridge  upon  its  lengthening  pier 
Seem'd  to  bestride  a  dark,  unfathom'd  gnlC 
Then,  where  blue  wateis  and  the  ivory  decks 
Of  royal  vessels,  and  their  silver  prows. 
Reflected  the  bright  lights  of  heav'n,  they  shone 
Upon  the  glancing  armour,  helms,  and  spean 
Of  a  vast  army:  then  the  stone>paved  walls 
Rang  with  the  weight  of  diariots,  and  the  gates 
Of  bnsi  fell  down  with  ponderous  clang :  then  sank 
O'er  the  vast  city  one  sepulchral  silence, 
As  thoogfa  the  wondering  conqueror  scarce  believed 
His  eesy  triumph.    Bat  ye  revellen 
That  lay  at  rest  upon  your  festal  garments, 
The  pleasant  wearinem  of  wine  and  joy. 
And  the  sweet  dreams  of  your  scarce-ended  pleasure^ 
Still  hanging  o'er  your  silken  couches !  ye 
Woke  only,  if  ye  woke  indeed,  to  see 
The  Median  scimitar  that,  red  with  blood, 
Flash'd  o'er  you,  or  the  blaie  of  fire  that  wrapt 
In  sulphurous  folds  the  chamben  of  your  rest 
Oh  Lnd  of  Hosts!  in  thine  avenging  hour 
How  dreadful  art  thou !  Pardon  if  I  weep 
When  all  my  grateful  heart  should  beat  vrith  joy 
For  my  deliverance. 

KALAMAIf,  BiNINA. 
KALAB8AN. 

All  is  lost!  Great  Be], 
Thus,  thus  dost  thou  avenge  thy  broken  rite ! 
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Now,  by  thy  thunden,  't  if  the  beaateoui  bride  ^- 
Thoa  givett  her  to  me  yet 

BBriNA. 

MiecreeDt!  whet  meen'it  llioa  t 

KALAB8AN. 

TwBi  love  beibie;  end  now  'tk  love  end  yeo- 

geence; 
And  I  will  quaff  the  doabty-mantliDg  cufs 
In  all  in  riohneeL 

BININA. 

Guilty  men !  look  roond, 
Thou  Meat  my  God,  the  God  of  Goda,  reveal'd 
In  yoQ  wide  firea !    Nor  thou,  nor  one  of  thoae 
That  walk  the  death-doom'd  atreeti  of  Babyloo*    * 
Have  even  en  hour  to  live. 


Then  I  *ve  no  hour 
To  waate.    T  m  aakl  the  Indian  wtdowa  moant 
In  pride  and  joy  their  huabanda'  funeral  pyiea ; 
Thou,  in  thy  deep  devotioo,  ahall  excel  them. 
And  wed  thy  bridegioom  for  the  loftier  glory 
Of  dying  by  hia  aide. 

BININA. 

Oh  mercy! 

KAULBBAN. 

Mercy! 
Aak  of  the  Babylonian  maida  and'wivea, 
If  they  find  mercy  f 

BKNINA. 

Ah !  and  I  preaumed 
To  apeak  of  pitying  othen ! 

XALABBAir. 

Come What'B  heref 

Kalabban,  Bknina,  Adonuah. 

adonijah. 
With  unwet  loot  I  trod  the  river*a  depth  i 
It  ia  the  privilege  of  laraera  boob 
To  walk  through  aeaa  ea  on  dry  land. 

bbnina. 

Ohatranger! 
That  bearcat  a  Peraian  admitar— -No  atranger! 
Is  it  hia  angel,  with  hia  beauteoua  brow  ? 
Hia  eyea,  hia  voice— hia  claaping  arma  around  me  !— 
Mine  own,  my  brave,  my  noUe  Adongah ! 
Too  bounteoua  Heaven ! 

KAX.AB8AIV. 

Food  alave !  unclaap  thine  anna. 

ADONIJAH. 

'  Whst^-muit  I  rob  the  Perrian  of  hia  victun  ? 
Oh !  not  in  vain  thia  bright  and  welcome  aieel    ^ 
Glitter'd  to  court  my  graap !    What !  the  first  fy9 
My  warrior  arm  hath  met  retnat  before  me? 
I  *11  ibliow  thee  to  earth'a  remoteat  yerge. 

BININA. 

Oh !  I  could  shriek,  and  weary  Heaven  with  cries 
For  my  aad  self— for  thee — for  thee !    My  lipa 
Are  parch'd  to  silence;  and  my  throat— Come  back! 
Their  swords  clash— aome  one  foils— and  groans  »— 

he  calls  not 
Upon  the  God  of  Ismel— Ha !  perchance 
He  cannot  cry !    All 's  dark.— Ah  me !  how  strong, 
How  dreadful  was  the  Heathen  in  his  strength! 


He's  here !— I  dare  not  aak,  whioi  art  thoa?  wlucfa— 
Alas,  prophetic  spirit  hast  thou  iett  me 
To  aakt    Oh  Love!  thou  uaed  W  tnow  hii 
'Moog  thomands! 

ADOlflJAB.  . 

Sweet!  wherftbtdumf 

BININA. 

On  thy 

ADOmiAB. 

The  Lord  hath  triomph'd  by  his  aervBnt*a  hands  i 
He  lies  in  death,  blaqiheming  his  own  Gods. 

BENIN  A. 

Merciful!  I  almoat  thank  thee  for  the  dreed 
And  danger  of  this  night,  that  cloaea  thus 
In  such  o'erpowering  joy ! 

ADONIJAH. 

Hast  Buflbr'd  nought 
But  draad  and  danger? 


Whetf 

ADONUAH. 

Thou '8t  been  where  evil 
RiolB  oncheck'd,  untamed ! 

BKNINA. 

Oh  Adonuah! 
I  have  endured  thy  lip  upon  my  cheek* 
And  I  endure  thine  arma  clasp*d  fondly  found  me^ 
And  on  thy  boeom  I  recline,  and  look 
Upon  thy  ftoe  with  eyes  auffoaed  with  tears. 
But  not  of  shame.    What  wonld'at  thou  morel 

ADONUAH. 

Nought,  Dougfali 
Oh  pardon  that  my  jealous  fean  miadoubted 
Thy  pore,  thy  proud,  thy  holy  love !    Come  on ! 
Come  to  thy  parents'  home  that  vrait  for  thee. 
And  change  thy  voiceless  houae  of  deaolation 
To  an  abode  of  joy,  es  mute. 

Come!  oooie! 
Beauteous  as  her  that  with  her  timbrel  pesa'd 
Along  the  Red  Sea  depths,  and  caat  her  song— 
Upon  the  free  airs  of  the  wildemeas — 
The  song  of  joy,  of  triumph,  of  deliveiBnoe ! 


The  StreeiM  qfBah/lnm  in 


I  caimot  fight  nor  fly :  where'er  I  move. 
On  shadowy,  battlement,  or  clood  of  smoke. 
That  dark  unbodied  hand  wavee  to  and  fro. 
And  maiihals  me  the  way  to  death — to  death 
That  still  eludes  me.    £veiy  blazing  wall 
Breaks  out  in  those  red  chancteia  of  fate ; 
And  when  I  raiaed  my  sword  to  war,  methooght 
That  dark-stoled  Prophet  stood  between,  and  watm*i 
Rebuking  Heaven  for  iti  slow  consummatioa 
Of  hiB  dire  worda 

I  am  alone :  my  alavea 
Fled  at  the  fint  wild  outcry ;  and  my  women 
Closed  all  their  doors  against  me — ^for  they  knew  bm 
Mark'd  with  the  seal  of  destiny :  no  hand. 
Though  I  have  sued  for  water,  holds  a  cup 
To  my  parch'd  lips ;  no  voice,  as  I  paaa  on, 
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Hath  bI«M'd  me;  from  th«  very  festal  garmenli, 
That  gtitter'd  in  my  halls,  they  shake  the  dost : 
£T*n  the  priests  spum'd  me,  as  abhorr'd  of  HeaTeo. 
Oh !  bat  the  fiery  Mede  doth  well  avenge  me! 
They're  strew'd  beneath  my  leet— though  not  in 

wonhip! 
Oh  death !  death !  death !  that  art  so  swift  to  seise 
The  oonqaeror  on  his  triamph  day,  the  bride 
Ere  yet  her  wedding  lamps  have  waned,  the  king 
Where  all  mankind  are  kneeling  at  his  fbotstool^ 
Thou  'rc  only  stow  to  him  that  knows  himself 
Thy  fiited  prey,  that  seeks  within  the  tomb 
A  dark  retreat  fiom  wretchedness  and  shame. 
Fkom  shame !— the  heir  of  Nabonassar's  g^ory  1 
From  wrelchednsss !— the  Lord  of  Babykxi— 
Of  goklen  and  Imorioos  Babylon ! 
Alas!  throogh  homing  Babykm !  the  fidlen» 
The  city  of  kmentation  and  of  slaagfater ! 
A  fiigitive  and  oatcast,  that  can  find. 
Of  all  his  realm,  not  even  a  gnve!— eo  base. 
That  even  the  oooqaeiing  Mede  disdaina  to  slay  him ! 


Before  tke  Haute  tflmUlu 
Imulb,  Adonuah,  Bbnina,  Naoxl 

IMLAH. 

Naomi !  Naomi !  kx>k  forth— ehe  *s  here ! 

NAOMI. 

I  know  she  is— in  dreams :  throogh  all  the  night 
I  've  seen  her,  gliding  fiom  the  fountain  side 
Vnth  the  pore  om  of  water,  or  with  lips 
Apart,  and  boahfiil  voice,  that  fiiintly  breathed 
One  of  her  coontry's  songs !  I  've  seen  her  kneeliqg 
In  pnyer,  alas !  that  ne'er  was  heard  on  high ! 
And  thou  hast  scared  my  vision's  joys  awajr^ 
To  see    all  heav'n  on  fire,  and  the  vast  dXf 
[ralah!  what  mean  those  massy  eloods  of  smoke, 
Those  shrieks  and  clashingst— and  ^  that  youth 

and  maid. 
Why  stand  they  there  f  we  need  no  sad  remembran- 

eeis 
Of  oor  deep  desolation ! 

BBNINA. 

Doth  my  mother 
With  BQch  cold  salatation  welcome  home 
Her  child?       ' 

NAOKI. 

No!  no !  ye  can  no  mora  delode  me! 
Twice  have  I  woken,  and  heard  that  voice,  and 

stretch'd 
My  aims— • 

B1WINA. 

Bat  hsst  not  folded  to  thy  bosom, 
Aa  thus,  thy  child,  thy  lost,  thy  loved  Benina ! 

NAOMI. 

'TIS  living  flesh !  it  is  a  breathing  lip! 
And  the  heart  swells  like— Oh  no!— not  like  mhie! 
Oh !  thou  twice  bom !  the  sorrow  and  the  joy 
That  I  endured  to  bring  my  beaateous  babe 
Into  the  world  were  nought  to  this ! 

BINTNA. 

Dear  mother. 
May  I  M*er  oost  thee  bitterer  tears  than  the 


IMLAH. 

My  Fathers  God.  thou  show'dst  thyself  of  old. 
By  smiting  water  from  the  stony  rock. 
And  raining  manna  on  the  desert  sands! 
Here  is  thy  best— roost  grack>os  miracle ! 
Making  the  childlem  heart  to  laugh  with  gladnesi 
The  eyes  that  had  forgot  to  weep  o'erflow 
With  tears  delicious !    Thou  hast  raised  the  dead, 
And  to  the  widow  given  her  shrouded  child ! 
But  what  was  (bat  pale  boy  to  her  that  standa 
So  beautiful  before  us  t    What  was  death 
To  her  dark  trial  ?    And  she 's  here— and  life 
Bounds  in  her  bosom^-^he  young  doves  that  erst. 
Ere  yet  the  cold  airs  soil'd  their  snowy  plumes. 
Were  ofier'd  in  thy  Temple  not  so  pure! 

NAOML 

How  earnest  thoa  hither  ? 

BENINA. 

Ask.of  him  that  led 
Of  him— that  all  but  I  seem  to  have  foigotten. 

ADONUAH. 

Love,  I  shall  take  a  sweet  revenge  hereafter. 
Resuming  to  myself  the  boon  that  now 
They  have  no  time  to  thank  me  for. — What 's  he^ 
That  rushes  where  proud  War  disdains  to  spoil? 
That  tread  was  wont  to  move  in  marble  halls. 
To  sounds  of  mune.    Round  his  limbs,  that  shake 
And  quiver,  as  with  pain,  he  vmips  his  robes, 
like  one  men  wont  to  gaze  on.    Even  despair 
On  soefa  a  brow  looks  noble !— Hark !  he  speaks—— 

Tke  above,  Bujhaziab. 

BKLSHAZZAO. 

Tis  come  at  last!  the  barbed  arrow  drinks 

My  life-blood.    'Mid  the  base  abode  of  slaves 

I  seem  to  stand :  not  here— my  fothers  set 

Like  suns  in  gtoiy!  I '11  not  perish  here. 

And  stifle  like  some  vile,  forgotten  lamp! 

Oh,  dreadful  God !  is 't  not  enough  t— My  state 

I  equaird  with  the  Heavens— and  wilt  thou  trample 

me 
Beneath  these— What  are  ye  that  crowd  around  me? 
I  have  a  dim  remembrance  of  your  forms 
And  voices.    Are  ye  not  the  slaves  that  stood 
This  mom  before  me!  and 

IMLAH. 

Thou  spum'dst  us  finm  thee* 

BKLSHAZEAR. 

And  ye  11  revenge  jrou  on  the  clay-cold  corpse. 

IMLAH. 

Fear  not:  our  God,  and  this  world's  crael  ussge. 
Have  taught  us  early  what  kings  learn  too  late. 

BELSMAZZAB. 

Te  know  me,  then— ye  know  the  King  of  Babylon— 
The  King  of  dust  and  ashes  f  for  what  else 
Is  now  the  beauteous  city— earth's  delight  ? 
And  what  the  King  himself  hut-dust  and  aahesf 

BBNINA. 

He  fointo-eupport  him,  dearest  Adonuah ! 

BKLSUAZZAA. 

Mine  eyes  are  heavy,  end  a  swoon,  a  sleep 
SwioM  o'er  my  head :— go,  summon  me  the  lutes. 
That  used  to  soothe  me  to  my  balmiest  slombeis ; 
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And  bid  the  niowy-hiDded  maideQi  fkn 

The  doll,  hot  air  anmnd  DM.    Tit  not  well— 

Thia  bed— 'tis  bard  and  damp.    I  gave  mmmand 

I  would  not  lie  but  oo  the  aolleit  plumet 

That  the  birds  bear.    SlaYea!  hear  jpe  notf— 'tis 

oold— 
T  is  piercing  odd 

BININA. 

Alas!  he 'a  tittle  used 
To  ftel  the  night  winds  on  his  naked  brow: 
He's  breathing  atili— spread  o*er  him  that  bright 

mantle; 
A  stronger  sad  use  for  robes  of  sorereigntjr. 

T%e  above,  NrrocRifl. 

NlTOCUa. 

Why  should  I  paai  street  aAer  street,  through  flames 


That  make  the  hardy  conqueror  shrink ;  and  stride 

O'er  heaps  of  dyingt  that  look  up  and  wonder 

To  see  a  living  and  unwounded  bemgf 

Oh!  mercifully  crueU  they  do  slay 

The  child  and  mother  wiUi  one  blow  i  the  bride 

And  bridegroom !    I  alone  am  spared*  to  die 

Remote  fiom  all— from  him  with  whom  I  've  ohe^ 

ish'd 
A  desperate  hope  to  mingle  my  cold  ashes ! 
T  is  all  the  daughter  of  grsat  Nabonassar 
Hath  now  to  ask !— I  '11  sit  me  down  and  listen. 
And  through  that  turbulent  din  of  clarturing  steel* 
And  cries  of  murder'd  men,  and  smouldering  houses, 
And  th*  answering  trumpeti  of  the  Mede  and  Peruan, 
Summoning  their  bands  to  some  new  work  of  slaugh- 
ter. 
Anon  one  nnivenal  cfy  of  triumph 
Will  burst;  and  all  the  city,  either  host. 
In  mute  and  breathless  admiration,  lie 
To  hear  the  o'erpowering  clamour  that  announcea 
Belshazzar  slain  !-^-and  then  I  '11  rise  and  rush 
To  that  dread  place— they  '11  let  me  weep  or  die 
Upon  his  corpse!— Old  man,  thou'st  fi>und  thy  child f 

IMLAB. 

I  have— I  have— and  thine.    Oh !  rise  not  thu% 
In  thy  mi^estic  joy,  as  though  to  mount 
Earth's  throne  again.    Behold  the  King ! 

NiToaus. 

My  son! 
On  the  cold  earth— not  there,  but  on  my  bosom- 
Alas  !  that's  colder  still.    My  beauteous  boy, 
Look  up  and  see— 

WKfjmtCTAII. 

I  can  see  nought— all 's  daikness! 

NITOORIS. 

Too  true :  he '11  die,  and  will  not  know  me !  Sonl 

Thy  mother  apeaka— thy  only  kindred  fleah. 

That  loved  thee  ere  thou  wert;  and,  when  tlioa'M 

gone. 
Will  love  thee  stiU  the  more ! 

BKUHAMtAE. 

Have  dying  kinga 
Lovers  or  kindred  f  Hence !  disturb  me  not 

NIT0CEI8. 

Shall  t  disturb  thee,  crouching  by  thy  side 
To  die  with  thee?    (%!  how  he  used  to  turn 


And  nestle  his  young  cheek  in  this  full 
That  now  he  shrinks  from !    No!  it  is  the  last 
Convulsive  shudder  of  cold  death.    My  aoo. 
Wait— wait,  and  1  will  die  with  thee— not  yet — 
Alas!  yet  this  was  what  I  pray'd  ibr — ^this — 
To  kisi  thy  cold  cheek,  and  inhale  thy 
Thy  dying  breath* 

IMLAB. 

Behold!  behold,  they 
Feebly  they  stand,  by  their  united  strength 
Supported.    Hath  yon  kindling  of  the  darkness. 
Yon  blaze,  that  seems  as  if  the  earth  and  heaven 
Were  mingled  in  one  ghastly  funeral  pile. 
Aroused  themt  Lo,  the  flames,  like  a  gorged  serpent 
That  slept  in  glittering  but  scarce-moving  ibids, 
Now,  having  sprung  a  nobler  prey,  break  out 
In  tenfold  rage. 

ABONUAB. 

How  like  a  lioneai, 
Robb'd  of  her  kingly  brood,  she  glarea  f   She  wipes 
From  her  wan  brow  the  grey  diacokmr'd  locks 
Where  used  to  gleam  Assyria's  diadem ; 
And  now  and  then  her  tenderest  glance  recurs 
To  him  that  ckser  to  her  bleeding  heart 
She  clasps,  as  sel^reproachful  that  aught  earthly 
Distracts  her  from  her  one  maternal  care. 

XMLAH. 

More  pale,  and  more  intent,  he  looks  abroad 
Into  the  ruin,  as  though  be  felt  a  pride 
Even  in  the  splendour  of  the  desolation ! 

BELBHAZZAR. 

The  hand — the  unbodied  hand — it  moves — knk 

there! 
Look  where  it  points!— my  beautiful  palace— 

NITOCUS. 

Look- 
The  Temple  of  great  Bel 


Our  halia  of  joy! 
wrrocKiB. 
Elarth's  pride  and  wonder ! 

IMLAH. 

Ay.  o¥r  both  the  fire 
Mounts  like  a  conqueror:  here,  o*er  apadous  coons 
And  avenues  of  pillars,  and  long  roofa, 
From  which  red  streams  of  molten  gold  poor  dofni 
It  spreads,  till  all,  like  thoae  vast  ftbrica. 
Built  of  the  rich  clouds  round  the  setting 
All  the  wide  heavens,  one  bright  and  ahadoiny  pBl>  I 


£ 


But  terrible  here— th'  Almighty'a  wrathful  hand 
Every  where  manifest!— There  the  Temple  stank 
Tower  above  tower,  one  pyramid  of  flame ; 
To  which  thoee  kingly  sepulchres  by  Nile 
Were  but  as  hillocks  to  vast  Caucasoa ! 
Aloo(  the  wreck  of  Nimrod's  impiooa  tower 
Alone  is  dark  j  and  something  like  a  cloud. 
But  gloomier,  hovers  o'er  iL    AU  is  mute : 
Man's  cries,  and  clashing  steel,  and  braying  tmmpel^ 
The  only  souihI  the  rushing  noise  of  fire ! 
Now,  hark!  the  universal  crash — at  oiiee 

They  fall— they  sink 
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ADONIJAH. 

And  SO  do  tbow  that  ruled  them! 
*]%•  Filaoe,  and  the  Temple,  and  the  race 
Of  Nabona—r,  are  at  once  extinct ! 
3abyIon  and  her  kingi  are  fidlen  for  ever! 

IMLAH. 

~Withoat  a  cry,  withoat  a  groan,  behold  them, 
*rh  Imperial  mother  and  earth-ruling  son, 
Stretch*d  out  in  death !  Nor  the  without  a  gleam 
Of  joy  expiring  with  her  cheek  on  his : 
Nor  he  unconscious  that  with  him  the  pride 
And  tenor  of  the  world  is  iallen — th' abode 
And  throne  of  universal  empire — now 
A  plain  of  ashes  round  the  tombless  dead  !— 
Oh,  God  of  hosts .'  Almighty,  everlasting! 
<3od  of  our  Ftithers,  thou  alone  art  great ! 

NOTES. 

Note  1. 
Of  Nsboaisnr*s  iwtr. 
"Nehuchadnessar    Nabonassai^-Ce  nom  est  ooo- 
^ondu  par  las  Orientanx  avec  celui  de  Nabocadnaasar, 
^noiqne  las  Greos  et  )es  Latins  les  disiingoent" 

D^MtrMot,  BUL  OrUnU!$. 

Notes. 

BsTS  wHh  lbs  fannaenkte  Mood  ef  fasiliiif  hmbs. 

Fftm  Diodonis* 


Note 
Tbs  God  rupeais.  mail  th«  ehossa  ViniB. 
See  Herodotus,  Clia 

Note  C 
Down  to  lbs  red  sad  pearlj  omio. 
The  Erythrean  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Penia,  celebrated 
ibr  the  pearls  of  Ormuz. 

Note  5. 

Tbo  ffoldon  statoo  stands  of  Nmbooanar. 

It  does  not  appear  certain  what  this  statue  was; 

which  NebuchadnesEar  erected  on  the  plain  of  Dura. 

I  have  taken  the  poetic  license  of  supposing  it  to  be 

his  own. 

Note  6. 
ThoB  Zedekimh,  didtt  detsrt  thy  God. 
Zedekiah,  carried  away  at  the  last  and  final  desohk 
tion  of  Jerusalem. 

Note  7. 
We  drink  MjKtta*!  breathing  balm. 
The  Assyrian  Venva.-^  Herod, 

Note  a 

And,  thronch  the  deep  and  raaiinff  Nshsmaleha. 

The  royal  canal  which  connected  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  with  the  artificial  lake. 


CHr  iFaU  of  3tvuu9ltm; 


A   DRAMATIC   POEM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


EvKRT  reader  will  at  once  perceive  from  the  nature 
«f  the  interest,  and  from  the  language,  that  this  drama 
was  neither  written  with  a  view  to  public  represent- 
ation, nor  can  be  adapted  to  it  without  being  entirely 
re-modelled  and  re-written.  The  critic  will  draw  the 
same  conclusion  from  certain  peculiarities  in  the  com* 
position,  irreconcileable  with  the  arrangements  of  the 
theatra ;  the  introducing  and  dismissing  of  the  subor- 
dinate characters  after  a  single  appearance ;  and  yet 
appropriating  to  them  some  of  the  most  poetical 
speeches. 

The  groundwoik  of  the  poem  is  to  be  found  in 
Joaephus,  but  the  events  of  a  considerable  time  are 
compressed  into  a  period  of  about  thirty-six  hours. 
Though  their  children  are  fictitioua  characters,  the 
leaders  of  the  Jews,  Simon,  John,  and  Eleazar,  ara 
historicaL  At  the  beginning  of  the  siege  the  defend- 
en  of  the  city  were  divided  into  three  factions.  John, 
however,  having  surprised  Eleazar,  who  occupied  the 
T«mple,  during  a  fisstival,  the  party  of  Eleazar  became 
subordinate  to  that  of  John.    The  character  of  John 


L 


the  Galilean  was  that  of  excessive  sensuality,  I  have 
therefore  considered  him  aa  belonging  to  the  sect  of 
the  Sadducees ;  Simon,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  re- 
presented as  a  native  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  strict  Pha- 
risee ;  although  his  soldien  were  chiefly  Edomites. 
The  Christians,  we  learn  from  Eusebios,  abandoned 
the  city  previous  to  the  siege  (by  divine  command, 
according  to  that  author.)  and  took  refuge  ui  Pella,  a 
small  town  on  the  further  side  of  the  Jordan.  The 
constant  traditmn  of  the  Church  has  been,  that  no  one 
professing  that  faith  perished  during  all  the  havoc 
which  attended  on  this  most  awful  visitation. 

It  has  been  my  object  also  to  show  the  full  comple- 
tion of  prophecy  in  this  great  event ;  nor  do  I  conceive 
that  the  public  mind  (should  this  poem  merit  attention) 
can  be  directed  to  so  striking  and  so  incontestable  an 
evidence  of  the  Christian  faith  without  advantage. 
Those  whom  duty  might  not  induce  to  compare  the 
long  narrative  of  Joaephus  with  the  Scriptural  pre- 
diction of  the  ■'Abomination  of  Desolation,"  may  be 
tempted  by  the  embellishments  of  poetic  language 
and  the  interest  of  a  dramatio  Able. 
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CHARACTERS. 


ROMAN& 

TiTDS. 

Caids  Placidcts. 

Tiberius  Alexander. 

Terentiub  Rupub. 

DiAOORAB,  a  Stcic  pkUotopher. 

JoiEPH  {the  IBatorian^  uith  the  Roman  Army, 

SoUiere,  etc. 

JEWS  IN  THE  CITY. 
Simon,  the  Astatein. 
JoHN»  the  TynmU 
£lbazar,  the  ZealoL 
Amariah,  Son  qf  Jahru 
7%«  Hioh-Pribbt. 

Ben  Cathla,  Leader  rf  the  Edomitet. 
Aaron,  a  LevUe, 
Abiram,  a  fatee  Prophet 
Many  Jewe, 
Javan,  a  Chrietian,  by  birth  a  Jew. 

THE  FALL  OF  JERUSALEM. 


T%e  Mount  of  OUvee— Evening, 

Trru^  Caivb  Plaoidub,  Tiberius  Alexander,  Te- 
rentiub RUFUB,  DiAOORAS,  etc 

TITUB. 

Advance  the  eagles,  Caius  Piacidus,  (1) 

Even  to  the  walls  of  this  rebellious  city  I 

What !  shall  our  bird  of  oonqaest,  that  hath  flown 

Over  the  world,  aod  built  her  nest  of  glory 

Even  in  the  palace  tops  of  proudest  kings. 

What !  shall  she  check  and  pause  here  in  her  circle. 

Her  centre  of  dominion  t  By  the  godi. 

It  is  a  treason  to  all-conquering  Rome, 

That  thus  our  baflled  legions  stand  at  bay 

Before  this  hemm'd  and  fiimishing  Jerusalem. 

PLAdDUB. 

Son  of  Vespasian !  I  have  been  a  soldier. 

Till  the  helm  hath  worn  mine  aged  temples  bare. 

Battles  have  been  familiar  to  mine  eyes 

As  is  the  sunlight,  and  the  angry  Mars 

Wean  not  a  terror  to  appal  the  souls 

Of  constant  men,  but  I  have  fronted  it. 

I  have  seen  the  painted  Briton  sweep  to  battle 

On  his  scythed  car,  and  when  he  fell,  he  fell 

As  one  that  honoured  death  by  nobly  dying. 

And  I  have  been  where  flying  Parthians  shower'd 

Their  arrows,  making  the  puriuer  check 

His  fierce  steed  with  the  sudden  grasp  of  death. 

But  war  like  this,  so  frantic  and  so  desperate, 

Man  ne'er  beheld  Our  swords  are  blunt  with  slaying. 

And  yet,  as  though  the  earth  cast  up  again 

Souls  diKontented  with  a  single  death. 

They  grow  beneath  the  slaughter.    Neither  battle. 

Nor  famine,  nor  the  withering  pestilence, 

Subdues  these  prodigals  of  blood:  by  day 

They  cast  their  lives  upon  our  swords ;  by  night 


They  turn  their  civil  weapons  cm  tbemselvea. 
Even  till  insatiate  War  shrinks  to  behold 
The  hideous  consummation. 

TrruB. 

It  must  b»-~ 
And  yet  it  moves  me,  Romans!  it  confounds 
The  counsels  of  my  firm  philosophy. 
That  Ruin's  merciless  ploughshare  mnsft  past  o*er. 
And  barren  salt  be  sown  on  yon  proud  city. 
As  on  our  olive^uowned  hill  we  stand. 
Where  Kedron  at  our  feet  its  scanty  waters 
Distils  from  stone  to  stone  with  gentle  mocioo. 
As  through  a  valley  sacred  to  sweet  peace. 
How  boldly  doth  it  firont  usi  how  o^jestically ! 
Like  a  luxurious  vineyard,  the  hill  side 
Is  hung  with  marble  &brics,  line  o*er  line. 
Terrace  o'er  tenace,  nearer  still,  and  nearer 
To  the  blue  heavens.    Here  bright  and  sumpConn 

palaces, 
With  cool  and  verdant  gardens  interspersed; 
Here  toweri  of  war  that  frown  in  massy  strei^tlL 
While  over  all  hangs  the  rich  purple  eve. 
As  conscbus  of  its  being  her  last  ftrewell 
Of  light  and  glory  to  that  fiited  city. 
And,  as  our  clouds  of  battle  dust  and  smoke 
Are  melted  into  air,  behold  the  Temple. 
In  undisturfo'd  and  lone  serenity 
Finding  itself  a  solemn  sanctuary 
In  the  profound  of  heaven !  It  stands  befine  » 
A  mount  of  snow  fretted  with  golden  pinnadsifC^ 
The  very  sun,  as  though  he  worsbipp'd  theie^ 
lingen  upon  the  gilded  cedar  rooft ; 
And  down  the  long  and  branching  porticoes, 
On  every  flowery<eculptured  capital. 
Glitters  the  homage  of  his  parting  beams. 
By  Hercules!  the  sight  might  almost  win 
The  ofliended  miyesty  of  Rome  to  mercy. 

TIBERIUB  ALEXANDER. 

Wondrous  indeed  it  is,  great  Son  of  Casar, 
But  it  shall  be  more  wondrous,  when  the  triumph 
Of  Titus  marches  through  those  brazen  gates. 
Which  seem  as  though  they  would  invite  the  worid 
To  wonhip  in  the  precincts  of  her  Temple, 
As  he  in  laurell'd  pomp  is  borne  along 
To  that  new  palace  of  his  pride. 


It  cannot 


TiTua 


TIBERIUB. 


Tiberios! 


What  cannot  be,  which  Rome 
Commands,  and  Titus,  the  great  heir  of  Rome  ? 

TITUS. 

I  tell  thee,  Alexander,  it  must  fiill  * 

Yon  lofty  dty,  and  yon  gorgeous  Temple, 

Are  consecrate  to  Ruin.    Earth  is  weary 

Of  the  wild  fiictions  of  this  jealous  people. 

And  they  must  feel  our  wrath,  the  wrath  of  Roob 

Even  so  that  the  rapt  stranger  shall  admire 

Where  that  proud  city  stood,  which  wai 

DIAOORAS. 

Thy  brethren  of  the  Porch,  imperial  Titan,  (3) 
Of  late  esteem'd  thee  tC  the  height  of  those 
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with  oomomoMite  wiidon  have  tamed  down 
ieroe  and  turbulent  pawon  which  dietraet 
rolgar  Kml ;  they  deem'd  that,  like  OlTmpui^ 
,  on  thy  cold  and  lofty  eminence, 
ely  didit  maintain  thy  mcred  quiet 
B  tfie  cloudi  and  tumult  of  low  earth, 
ow  we  tee  thee  etooping  to  the  thraldom 
ery  fierce  aiftction,  now  entranced 
Bpest  admiration,  and  anon 

I  hath  the  abnlute  empire  o*er  thy  mmI, 
inki  we  most  uwchool  our  royal  pupil, 
»it  him  back  to  the  coouion  herd  of  men. 

TtTDB. 

irue,  Diagorat;  jret  wherefore  aak  not, 
unly  have  I  queition'd  mine  own  reason ; 
lua  it  ia—I  know  not  whence  or  how. 
» 'm  a  Item  command  upon  my  loul. 
the  inenrable  fiite  within 
tella  me,  carnage  if  a  doty  hent 
bat  the  appointed  dewlation  chidee 
irdy  Yengeance  of  our  war.    Diagorai^ 

I I  err,  nnpeach  my  teneta.    Deetiny 
i  all,  and  hard  Neoeanty 

o*er  the  ehifting  oouiae  of  human  thinp 

aramount  dominion.    Like  a  ikxxl 

rresifltible  itream  of  fiite  flowi  on, 

irges  in  iti  vaat  and  f  weeping  motion 

,  CoMub,  Cwmn,  with  their  mightieet  anniei^ 

to  hie  fix'd,  inevitable  end. 

ven  eternal  Rome,  and  Father  Jove, 

y  rabmiarive,  sail  that  ODward  tide. 

tow  am  I  upon  ill  ruihing  boiom, 

iti  nlent  billowi  iwell  beneath  me, 

ig  me  and  the  conquering  aimi  of  Rome 

It  yon  devoted  city.    On  they  pan, 

gei  yet  to  come  ihall  pause  and  wonder 

utter  wrackfWhich  they  ihall  leave  behind  them. 

,  Phuadoi,  I  read  thy  look  levere. 

I  no  lime  nor  place  ix  school  debates 

)  high  points  of  wisdom.    Let  this  night 

ide  encircling  walls  complete  their  circuit  ;(^ 

till  the  approaching  trenches  closer  mine 

secret  way:  the  engines  and  the  towers 

each  at  their  appointed  pnl— Terentiuv, 

Uiaige  be  thine. 

TnuEMTim 
■poke  again  the  Roman, 
like  old  Mommiui,  I  ihould  give  to  the  flame 
)*er  oppoeed  the  lovereign  iway  of  Cosar,  (5) 
rers  wrought  of  massy  molten  gold : 
liough  I  wear  a  beard,  I  boast  not  much 
-  philosophy.    But  this  I  know, 
o  oppose  the  omnipotent  arms  of  Rome 
lock  down  and  tempt  a  final  doom. 


The  Fountain  tf  SiUe^NighL 

JAVAW. 

fountain,  once  again  I  visit  thee !  (6) 
lou  art  flowing  on,  and  freshening  still 
reen  mom,  and  the  flowen  that  bend  to  thee^ 
tly  with  a  soft  unboastful  murmur, 


Rsgoicing  at  the  blesiingi  that  thou  beareiL 
Pure,  itainleM,  thou  art  flowing  on ;  the  itan 
Make  thee  their  mirror,  and  the  moonlight  beams 
Courw  one  another  o'er  thy  lilver  bosom : 
And  yet  thy  flowing  is.  through  fiekli  of  blood. 
And  arm'd  men  their  hot  and  weary  brows 
Slake  with  thy  limpid  and  perenniid  coolness. 

Even  with  such  rare  and  singular  purity 
Movsst  thou,  oh  Miriam,  in  yon  cruel  city. 
Men's  eyes,  o'erwearied  with  the  sights  of  war. 
With  tumult  and  with  grief,  repose  on  theo 
As  on  a  refuge  and  a  sweet  refreshment. 
Thou  canst  o'erawe,  thou  in  thy  gentleness, 
A  trembling,  pale,  and  melancholy  maid, 
The  brutal  violence  of  ungodly  men. 
Thou  glidsst  on  amid  the  dark  pollution 
In  modesty  unstain'd ;  and  heavenly  influences. 
More  lovely  than  the  light  of  star  or  moon. 
As  though  delighted  with  their  own  reflection 
From  spirit  so  pure,  dwell  evermore  upon  thee. 

Oh !  bow  dost  thou,  beloved  proselyte 
To  the  high  creed  of  him  who  died  fbr  men. 
Oh !  how  dost  thou  commend  the  truths  I  teach  thee, 
By  the  strong  faith  and  soft  humility 
Wherewith  thy  soul  embraces  them  t  Thou  prajres^ 
And  I,  who  prsy  with  thee,  feel  my  words  wing'd, 
And  holier  fervour  gushing  from  my  heart. 
While  heaven  seems  smiling  kind  acceptance  down 
On  the  associate  of  so  pure  a  worshipper. 

But  ah!  why  comest  thou  not?  these  two  long 
nights 
I  've  watch'd  fat  thee  in  vain,  and  have  not  felt 
Tlie  music  of  thy  ibotstepi  on  iny  spirit— 

VOIOI  AT  A  DISTANCE. 

Javan! 

JAVAlf. 

It  is  her  voice !  the  air  is  fond  of  it. 
And  enviously  delays  ils  tender  sounds 
From  the  ear  that  thirrteth  for  them— Miriam ! 

Javan,  Miriam. 

JAVAN. 

Nay,  stand  thus  in  thy  timid  breathlesmeM, 
That  I  may  gaze  on  thee,  and  thou  not  chide  me 
Becauie  I  gaae  too  fondly. 

MIRIAM. 

Host  thou  brought  me 
Thy  wonted  oflbiings  t 

JAVAN. 

Dearest,  they  are  here : 
The  burrting  fig,  the  cool  and  ripe  pomegranate. 
The  skin  all  rosy  with  the  imprison'd  wine ; 
All  I  can  bear  thee,  more  than  thou  canst  bear 
Home  to  the  city. 

MIRIAM. 

BleH  thee !— Oh  my  father ! 
How  will  thy  famiih'd  and  thy  toil-bow'd  frame 
Reinme  iti  native  m^esty !  thy  words. 
When  this  bright  dmught  hath  slaked  thy  perched  lips, 
Flow  with  their  wonted  freedom  and  command 

JAVAN. 

Thy  father !  still  no  thought  but  of  thy  father ' 
Nay,  Miriam!  but  thou  must  hear  me  now, 
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Now  ere  w  part— if  we  miut  part  again. 

If  my  tad  ipirit  must  be  rent  fiom  thine. 

Even  now  oar  city  trembleB  on  the  verge 

Of  ntter  ruin.    Yet  a  night  or  two, 

And  the  fierce  itranger  in  our  boming  atraec% 

Standi  conqueror:  and  how  the  Roman  oonquen* 

Let  GiMhala,  let  fiUlen  Jotapata  (7) 

Tell,  if  one  living  man,  one  innocent  child, 

Tet  wander  o*er  their  cold  and  acatter'd  aahei. 

They  dew  them,  Miriam,  the  old  grey  man, 

Whoae  blood  scarce  tinged  their  eworde— (nay,  torn 

not  from  me, 
like  team  thou  theddeat  feel  aa  though  I  wrung  them 
From  mine  own  heart,  my  life-blood's  dearest  drops)— 
They  slew  them,  Aliriam,  at  the  mother's  breast. 
The  smiling  infents  ^-and  the  tender  maid. 
The  soft,  the  loving  and  the  chaste,  like  thee* 
Tliey  slew  her  not  till 


Javan,  'tis  unkind! 
I  have  enough  at  home  of  thoughts  like  these, 
fhoughts  horrible,  that  freeze  the  blood,  and  make 
A  heavier  burthen  of  this  weary  life. 
I  hoped  with  thee  t'  have  pass'd  a  tranquil  hour, 
A  brief,  a  hurried,  yet  still  tranquil  hour! 
~But  thou  art  like  them  all!  the  miserable 
Have  only  Heaven,  where  they  can  rest  in  peace. 
Withou|  being  mock'd  and  taunted  with  their  misery. 

JAVAH. 

Thou  know'st  it  is  a  lover's  wajrward  joy 
To  be  reproach'd  by  her  he  loves,  or  thus 
Thou  wouldst  not  speak.    But 't  was  not  to  provoke 
That  sweet  reproof,  which  sounds  so  like  to  tenderness: 
I  would  alahn  thee,  shock  thee,  but  to  save.  , 
That  old  and  secret  stair,  down  which  thou  stealeat 
At  midnight  through  tall  grass  and  olive  trunks* 
Which  cumber,  yet  conceal  thy  difficult  path. 
It  cannot  long  remain  secure  and  open ; 
Nearer  and  closer  the  stem  Roman  winds 
His  trenches ;  and  on  every  side  but  this 
Scan  his  imprisoning  wall    Yet,  yet  'tis  time. 
And  I  must  bear  thee  with  me,  where  are  met 
In  Peila  the  neglected  church  of  Chiist. 

MIUAK. 

With  thee !  to  fly  with  thee !  thou  makest  me  fear 
Lest  all  this  while  I  have  deceived  my  soul. 
Excusing  to  myself  our  stolen  meetings 
By  the  fond  thought,  that  for  my  father's  life 
I  labour'd,  bearing  sustenance  from  thee, 
Which  he  hath  deem'd  heaven-sent. 

Oh!  fiuewellthen 
'Hie  fiiithless  dream,  the  sweet  yet  fiuthless  dream. 
That  Miriam  loves  me! 

MIRIAM. 

Love  thee !  I  am  here. 
Here  at  dead  midnight  by  the  fountain's  side. 
Trusting  thee,  Javan,  with  a  faith  as  fearless 
As  that  with  which  the  instinctive  infant  twines 
To  its  m  Hher's  bosom — Love  thee !  when  the  sounds 
Of  masucre  are  round  me,  when  the  shouts 
Of  frantic  men  in  battle  rack  the  soul 


With  their  importunate  and  jairing  din. 

Javan,  I  think  on  thee,  and  am  at  peace. 

Our  famish'd  maidens  gaie  on  me,  and 

That  I  am  famish'd  like  themselves,  as  pala. 

With  lips  as  pareh'd  and  eyes  as  wikl,  yet  I 

Sit  patient  with  an  enviable  smile 

On  my  wan  cheeks,  for  then  my  spirit  ftaeis 

Contented  on  iti  pleasing  thoughts  of  thee. 

My  very  prayers  are  full  of  thee,  I  look 

To  heaven  and  blesi  thee;  lor  from  thee  I  learat 

The  way  by  which  we  reach  the  eternal  msmMwa. 

But  thou,  injurious  Javan !  coldly  doabteet! 

And— Oh !  but  I  have  said  too  much !  Oh !  soom  not 

The  immodest  maid,  whom  thou  hast  vex'd  to  utter 

What  yet  she  scarce  dared  whisper  to  hersel£ 

JAVAN. 

Will  it  then  cease  t  will  it  not  always  sound 
Sweet,  musical  as  thus?  and  wiU  thou  leave  mef 


I 
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Myfitther! 

JAVAN. 

Miriam !  is  not  thy  father 
(Oh,  that  such  Ifowen  should  bloom  od 
The  cuiee  of  Israel?  even  his  common  name 
Simon  the  Assanin!  of  the  bloody  men 
That  hold  their  iron  sway  within  yna  city. 
The  bloodiest! 

KIltlAM. 

Oh  cease!  I  pray  tfaee  oeaee ! 
Javan !  I  know  that  all  men  hato  my  father ; 
Javan !  I  fear  that  all  should  hato  my  father; 
And  therefore,  Javan,  must  his  dangbter^a  lorsb 
Her  dutiful,  her  deep,  her  fervent  love. 
Make  up  to  his  forlorn  and  deaolate  heart 
The  forfeited  aflections  of  his  kind. 
Is 't  not  so  written  in  our  Law?  and  He 
We  worship  came  not  to  destroy  the  Law. 
Then  let  men  rain  their  curses,  let  the  snoim 
Of  human  hato  beat  on  his  rugged  trunk, 
I  will  cling  to  him,  starve,  die,  bear  the  acofli 
Of  men  upon  my  ecattor^d  bonea  with  him. 

JAVAN. 

Oh,  Afiriam !  what  a  fatal  art  hast  tboa 

Of  winding  thought,  word,  act,  to  thy  sole  pnrpcse; 

The  enamouring  one  even  now  too  much  anamoiir^i 

I  must  admire  thee  more  fyr  so  denying. 

Than  I  had  dared  if  thou  hadst  fondly  granted. 

Thou  dost  devote  thyself  to  utteresi  periU 

And  me  to  deepest  anguish ;  yet  even  now 

Thou  art  lovelier  to  me  in  thy  cold  severity. 

Flying  me,  leaving  me  without  a  joy. 

Without  a  hope  on  earth,  without  thyaelf ; 

Thou  art  lovelier  now  than  if  thy  yielding  eool 

Had  smiled  on  me  a  passionate  oonaent 

Go!  for  I  see  thy  parting  homeward  iook^ 

Go  in  thy  beauty !  like  a  setting  star. 

The  last  in  ail  the  thick  and  moonless  heavens. 

O'er  the  lone  traveller  in  the  trackless  deeert 

Go!  if  this  dark  and  miserable  earth 

Do  jealously  refuse  us  place  for  meeting. 

There  is  a  heaven  for  those  who  trust  in  Cluwt. 

FareweU ! 

And  thou  retnm'st!— 
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I  had  ibifoC-^— 
Hie  fiuit,  the  wine— Oh!  when  I  part  finom  thee 
How  can  I  think  of  aught  bat  thy  lait  worda  t 

J4VAN. 

Bias  thee !  bat  we  may  meet  afun  even  hera! 
Thoa  look'tt  oooient,  I  see  it  through  thy  tean. 
Yet  once  again  ihat  cold  aad  word,  Farewell! 


The  Haum  cf  Siaum, 

MimiAM. 

Oh  God !  thoa  rarely  doat  appioTe  mine  act. 
For  thou  didit  bid  thy  toft  and  lilver  moon 
To  light  me  back  opoo  my  intricate  way. 
Even  o'er  each  shadowy  thing  at  which  I  trembled 
She  poar*d  a  sober  beauty,  and  my  terror 
Was  mingled  with  a  sense  of  calm  delight 
How  changed  that  way !  when  yet  a  laughing  ehiUI, 
It  was  my  sport  to  thread  that  broken  stair 
That  from  oar  hoase  leads  down  into  the  Tale, 
By  which,  in  ancient  days,  the  maidens  stole 
To  bathe  in  the  cool  foantain's  secret  waters 
In  eech  wild  dive  trunk,  and  twisted  root 
Of  sycamore,  with  ivy  overgrown, 
I  have  nestled,  and  the  flowen  would  seem  to  wel- 
come me. 
I  loved  it  with  a  child's  capricioas  love, 
Because  none  knew  it  but  myselC    Its  loneliness 
I  loved,  tor  still  my  sole  companions  there, 
The  dovea,  sate  murmuring  in  the  noonday  ran. 
Ah!  now  there  broods  no  bird  of  peace  and  bve! 
Even  as  I  paai'd,  a  sullen  vulture  rose, 
And  heavily  it  flapp'd  its  huge  wings  o*er  me, 
Aa  thongh  o'eigocged  with  blood  of  IsraeL 

MiaiAM,  Saloks. 

MIRIAK. 

Skier,  not  yet  at  rest? 

lALONK. 

At  rest!  atrsst! 
The  wretched  and  the  desperate,  let  them  court 
The  dull,  the  dreamless,  the  unconscious  sleep, 
To  lap  them  in  its  stagnant  lethargy. 
Bot  oik !  the  bright,  the  reptaroos  disturbances, 
That  brsak  my  haunted  slumbers!  Fast  they  come, 
They  crowd  around  my  couch,  and  all  my  chamber 
Is  rsdiant  with  them.    There  I  lie  and  bask 
In  their  glad  promise,  till  the  oppressed  spirit 
Can  bear  no  more,  and  I  come  forth  to  breathe 
The  cool  free  air. 

MIRIAM. 

Dear  sister,  in  our  state 
So  dark^  so  hopeless,  dreaming  still  of  glory ! 

•ALONB. 

Low-minded  Miriam !  I  tell  thee,  oft 
I  have  told  thee,  nightly  do  the  visitations 
Break  on  my  gifted  sight,  more  golden  bright 
Than  the  rich  mom  on  Carmel.    Of  their  shape. 
Sister,  I  know  not ;  this  I  only  know. 
That  they  pour  o'er  me  like  the  restless  waters 
Of  some  pore  cataract  in  the  noontide  sun. 
There  is  a  mingling  of  all  glorious  ibrms, 
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Of  Angels  riding  upon  cloody  thrones. 

And  our  proad  dty  marching  all  abroad 

like  a  crown'd  conqueror  o'er  the  trampled  Gentiles 

MIRIAM. 

Alas!  when  God  afflicts  ns  in  his  wrath. 
Tie  sin  to  mock  with  wild  untimely  gladness 
His  stem  inflictions !  Else,  bebved  Salone, 
My  soul  would  envy  thee  thy  mad  ibrgetfulness. 
And  dote  on  the  distraction  of  thy  dreams 
TiU  it  imbibed  the  infection  of  their  joy. 

■ALONB. 

What  mean'st  thoaf 

MIRIAM. 

Ah !  thou  know'st  too  well,  Salone, 
How  with  an  audible  and  imperious  voice 
The  Loid  is  speaking  in  the  streets  of  Judah, 
** Down  to  the  dust,  proud  daughten  of  Jerusalem! 
The  crownings  of  your  head  be  bitter  ashes. 
Tour  festal  garmenfii  changed  to  mourning  sackcloth. 
Your  bridal  songs  fidl  into  burial  wailings." 

BALONC 

Our  bridal  songs !  (8)  Away !  I  know  them  now. 

They  were  the  rich  and  bunting  cadences 

That  thrall'd  mine  ears.  I  tell  thee,  doubting  woman ! 

My  spirit  drank  the  sounds  of  all  the  city. 

And  there  were  shriekings  for  the  dead,  and  sobs 

Of  dying  men,  and  the  quick  peevish  moan 

Of  the  half  fiunish'd :  there  were  trumpet  sounds 

Of  arming  to  the  battle,  and  the  shouts 

Of  onset,  and  the  fall  of  flaming  houses 

Crashing  around.    But  in  the  house  of  Simon, 

The  silver  lute  spake  to  the  dulcimer ; 

The  tahret  and  the  harp  held  sweet  discourre ; 

And  all  along  our  roofs,  and  all  about 

Thd  silence  of  our  chamben  flow'd  the  sweetness. 

Even  yet  I  hear  them — ^Hark !  yet,  yet  they  sound. 

MIRIAM. 

Alas!  we  listen  to  our  own  fond  hopes. 
Even  till  they  seem  no  more  oar  fancy's  children. 
We  put  them  on  a  prophet's  robes,  endow  them 
With  prophets'  voices,  and  then  Heaven  speaks  in 

them, 
And  that  which  we  would  have  be,  surely  shall  be. 

8AL0NR. 

What,  mock'st  thou  still  t  still  enviously  doubtest 
The  mark'd  and  favour'd  of  the  Everlasting  7 

MIRIAM. 

0  gracioas  Lord !  thoa  know'st  she  hath  not  eaten 
For  two  long  days,  and  now  her  troubled  brain 

Is  full  of  strangeness. 

8AL0NB. 

Ha!  still  unbelieving! 
Then,  then 't  is  trae,  what  I  have  doubted  long. 
False  traitrem  to  our  city,  to  the  race. 
The  chosen  race  of  Abraham !  loose  aposute 
From  Israel's  faith !  Believer  in  the  Crucified ! 

1  know  thee.  I  abjure  thee.    Thou  'rt  no  child 
Of  Simon's  house,  no  sister  of  Salone; 

I  blot  thee  from  my  heart,  I  wipe  away 
All  memory  of  our  youthful  pleasant  hours. 
Our  blended  sports  and  tasks,  and  joys  and  aorrowa; 
Tea,  I'll  proclaim  thee. 
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MIRIAM. 

Siller!  deorMtsiiter! 
Thou  Me*tt  that  I  camiot  ipeak  for  tean. 

BALONE. 

A wsy  •  thoo  wilt  not  speak,  thoa  daratt  not— Hark! 
My  father't  armed  footstep!  at  whoae  tread 
Sion  rejoices,  and  the  pavement  stones 
Of  Salem  shoot  with  proud  and  boastful  echoes. 
The  Gentiles'  scourge,  the  Christians* — tremble,  fidse 


one! 


Father! 


MiEXAM,  Salone,  Simon. 

BALONE. 
MIRIAM. 

Dearfother! 


BIMON. 

Daoghten,  I  have  been 
With  Eleaxar,  and  with  John  of  Galilee, 
The  son  of  Sadoc.   We  have  searoh'd  the  city 
If  any  rebel  to  our  ordinance 
Do  traitorously  withhold  his  private  hoard 
Of  stolen  provision  from  the  public  store* 

BALONE.  / 

And  found  ye  any  guilty  of  a  fraud 
So  base  on  Judah's  warriors  f 

BIMON.. 

Yas,  my  children! 
There  sate  a  woman  in  a  lowly  house. 
And  she  had  moulded  meal  into  a  cake ; 
And  she  sate  weeping  even  in  wild  delight 
Over  her  sleeping  in&nts,  at  the  thought 
Of  how  their  eyes  would  glisten  to  behold 
The  unaccnstom'd  food.    She  had  not  tasted 
Herself  the  strange  repast:  but  she  had  raised 
Hie  covering  under  which  the  children  lay 
Crouching  and  clinging  fondly  to  each  other, 
As  though  the  warmth  that  breath*d  from  out  their 

bodies 
Had  some  refreshment  for  their  withered  lips. 
We  bared  our  swords  to  slay:  but  subtle  John 
Snatch'd  the  food  from  her,  trod  it  on  the  ground. 
And  mock'd  her. 

MIRIAM. 

But  ihou  didst  not  smite  her,  fother  f 

BIMON. 

No!  we  were  wiser  than  to  bless  with  death 
A  wretch  like  her. 

But  I  must  seek  within. 
If  he  that  oft  at  dead  of  midnight  placeth 
The  wine  and  fruit  within  our  chosen  house, 
Hath  minister'd  this  night  to  Israel's  chief. 

Miriam,  Salone. 

BALONE. 

Oh,  Miriam !  I  dare  not  tell  him  now ! 
For  even  as  those  two  in&nti  lay  together 
Nestling  their  sleeping  &ces  on  each  other, 
Even  so  have  we  two  lain,  and  I  have  felt 
Thy  breath  upon  my  fiice,  and  every  motion 
Of  thy  soft  bosom  answering  to  mine  own. 

Simon,  Salone,  Miriam. 

SIMON. 

Come,  daughters,  I  have  wash*d  my  bloody  hands. 
And  said  my  prayers,  and  we  will  eat— And  thee 


Flnt  will  I  bless,  thou  secret  messenger. 
That  mine  ambrosial  banquet  dost  prepare 
With  gracious  stealth :  where'er  thou  art,  if  yet 
Thy  unseen  presence  lingers  in  our  air, 
Or  walks  our  earth  in  beauty,  hear  me  bleaa  thee. 

MIRIAM  {apart) 
He  blesseth  me!  me,  though  he  means  it  not! 
I  thought  t'  have  heard  hii  stem  heart-withering  cune. 
And  God  hath  changed  it  to  a  gentle  bleaanig. 

SIMON. 

Why  stands  my  loving  Miriam  aloof? 
Will  she  not  join  to  thank  the  God  of  Israel, 
Who  thus  vnth  signal  mercy  seals  her  fotber 
His  chosen  captain. 

MIRIAM  (opart.) 
Yet  must  I  endure — 
For  if  he  knew  it  came  from  Christian  handa^ 
While  the  ripe  fruit  was  bursting  at  his  lips. 
While  the  cool  wine^;up  slaked  his  burning  throat. 
He  'd  dash  it  to  the  earth,  and  trample  on  it ; 

And  then  he  'd  perish,  perish  in  his  sins 

Father,  I  come — but  I  have  vow*d  to  sing 
A  hymn  this  night,~I  '11  follow  thee  anon. 

SIMON. 

Come,  then,  Salone;  while  we  feast,  I'll  tell  thee 
More  deeds  of  justice  which  mine  arm  hath  wrougbt 
Against  the  foes  of  Salem,  and  the  renegades 
That  have  revolted  from  the  arms  of  Israel. 
And  thou  shalt  wave  thy  raven  locks  with  pride 
To  hear  the  stem-told  gloriea  of  thy  father. 

MIRIAM,  o^oae. 
0  Thou !  thou  who  canst  melt  the  heart  of  slone 
And  make  the  desert  of  the  cruel  breast 
A  paradise  of  soft  and  gentle  thoughts ! 
Ah!  will  it  ever  be,  that  thou'  wilt  visit 
The  darkness  of  my  fiither's  soul  ?  Then  knowest 
In  what  strong  bondage  Zeal  and  ancient  Faith, 
Passion  and  stubbom  Custom,  and  fierce  Pride, 
Hold  th'  heart  of  man.    Thou  knowest.  Merciful! 
That  knoweat  all  things,  and  dost  ever  torn 
Thine  eye  of  pity  on  our  guilty  nature. 

For  thou  wert  bom  of  woman !  thou  didst  ***«m^ 

.  Oh  Holiest!  to  this  world  of  sin  and  gloom. 

Not  in  thy  dread  omnipotent  array ; 

And  not  by  thunders  strew*d 

Was  thy  tempestuous  road ; 

Nor  indignation  burnt  before  thee  on  thy  way 

But  thee,  a  soft  and  naked  child. 

Thy  mother  undefiled. 
In  the  rude  manger  laid  to  reet 
From  off  her  virgin  breaat. 

The  heavens  were  not  commanded  to  prepare 
A  gorgeous  canopy  of  golden  air ; 
Nor  stoop'd  their  lamps  th'  enthroned  firea  oo  Ugh: 
A  single  silent  star 
Came  wandering  from  alar. 
Gliding  uncheck'd  and  calm  afong  the  liquid  sky; 
The  Eastern  Sages  leading  on 

As  at  a  kingly  throne. 
To  lay  their  gold  and  odoun  sweet 
Before  thy  infant  feet 
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The  Earth  tnd  Oeaan  wws  not  hiah'd  lo  hMur 
Bright  hmrmooy  from  every  ■terry  ephere; 
Nor  at  thy  preaence  brake  the  Toioe  of  aoQg 
From  all  the  cherab  cboin^ 
And  aeraphi*  burning  lyraa 
PDor'd  thro*  the  hokt  of  heaven  the  chaimed  clouda 
along. 
One  angel  troop  the  atnin  began* 

Of  all  the  race  of  man 
Thetimple  ■hepherda  heard  alone. 
That  aoft  Honnna'i  tone. 

And  when  thoo  didat  depart,  no  car  of  flame 
Td  bear  thee  hence  in  lambent  radiance  came; 
Nor  yiaible  Aogela  monm'd  with  drooping  plomea: 
Nor  didat  thou  nxHmt  on  high 
From  &tal  Calvary 
With  all  thine  own  redeem'd  outbonting  from  their 
tomba. 
For  thou  didat  bear  away  ftom  earth 

But  one  of  human  birth. 
The  dying  felon  by  thy  aide,  to  be 
In  Paradiae  with  thee. 


Nor  o*er  thy  cnai  the  donda  of  vengeance  bimke; 
A  little  while  the  conadoua  earth  did  ihake 
At  that  ibttl  deed  by  her  fierce  children  done ; 
A  few  dim  houia  of  day 
The  world  in  darfcnem  lay; 
"nien  baak'd  in  bright  repoae  beneath  the  dondleai  aun: 
While  thou  didat  aleep  beneath  the  lomb^ 

Conaenting  to  thy  doom ; 
Ere  yet  the  white-robed  Angel  afaooe 
Upon  the  aealed  atone. 

And  when  thon  didat  ariae,  thou  didat  not  atand 
With  Devaatation  in  thy  red  right  hand. 
Plaguing  the  guilty  city'a  mnrtheroua  crew ; 
But  thou  didat  haate  to  meet 
Tliy  mother*a  coming  ftet. 
And  bear  the  worda  of  peace  unto  the  ftithful  lew. 
Then  calmly,  abwly  didat  thou  riae 

Into  thy  native  akiea. 
Thy  human  fimn  diaaolved  on  high 
In  ita  own  radiancy. 


T%e  Houm  of  Simon— Break  of  Day. 

SIMOlf. 

The  air  ia  atill  and  cool.    It  cornea  not  yet  t 
I  thought  that  I  had  felt  it  in  my  aleep 
Weighing  upon  my  choked  and  labouring  breaai; 
Tliat  did  rejoice  beneath  the  item  oppreeiion ; 
I  thought  I  aaw  ita  lurid  gloom  o*enpreading 
The  starleai  waning  night    But  yet  it  cornea  not, 
The  broad  and  aoltry  thunder-cloud,  wheroin 
The  God  of  lareel  evermore  paviliona  v 

The  chariot  of  hia  vengeance.    I  look  out, 
And  still,  aa  I  have  aeen,  mom  after  mom, 
The  hilla  of  Jndah  flaah  upon  my  eight 
The  accurwd  radiance  of  the  Geniile  arma. 

But  oh !  ye  aky-deacending  miniaten, 
That  on  inviaible  and  aonndleai  wing 
Sloop  lo  your  earthly  purpoaea,  aa  awift 


Aa  ruahing  fire,  and  terrible  aa  the  wind 
That  aweepa  the  tantleai  daaert— Ye  that  move 
Shrouded  in  aecreay  aa  in  a  robe. 
And  gkMxn  of  deepeat  midnight  the  vaunt.oonrier 
Of  yoor  dread  preaeaoe!  Will  ye  not  reveal  f 
Will  ye  not  one  oompaarionate  glimpae  vouchaale 
By  what  dark  imtrumenti  'tie  now  yoor  charge 
IV)  aave  the  holy  city  ^-^— Lord  of  laraeli 
Thee  too  I  aak,  with  bold  yet  holy  awe, 
Which  now  of  thy  ofaaequioua  eTemeniti 
Chooaeat  thon  for  thy  champion  and  thy  coBOata&t? 
For  well  they  know,  the  wide  and  deluging  Waten^ 
The  nvenoua  Fire,  and  the  plague-breathing  Air, 
Tea,  and  the  yawning  and  wide-chaam'd  Earth, 
Tliey  know  thy  bidding,  by  fiz*d  habit  bound 
To  the  uaage  of  ojbedienoe.    Or  the  rather. 
Look  we  in  weary  yet  undaunted  hope 
For  Him  that  ia  to  come,  the  Mighty  Arm, 
The  Wearer  of  the  purple  robe  of  vengeanoe, 
Tlie  Crowned  with  dominion !  Let  him  haate ; 
llie  wine-prma  waiti  the  trampling  of  hia  wrath. 
And  Jndah  yeama  t*  anfuri  the  lion  banner 
Before  the  terrible  ndianoa  of  hia  oomiog. 

Simon,  John,  Eliazab,  f&e  Hiqb-Pub8t,  Ahabiai^ 

etc  etc 

JOHN. 

How,  Simon !  have  we  broken  oo  thy  privacy! 
Thou  weit  diacouraing  with  the  ipirita  of  air. 
Now,  Eleastr,  were  not  holy  Simon, 
Thb  juat,  the  merciful,  the  righteoua  Simon, 
A  vemel  meet  for  the  prophetic  trance  f 
Methinka  'tia  on  him  now ! 

BXaiON. 

Ha!JohnofGalUe«. 
Still  in  the  taunting  vein  f  Reaerveat  thou  not 
The  bitter  overflowinga  of  thy  lipa 
For  yon  fierce  Gentilea  I — ^But  I  will  endure. 

JOHN. 

And  then  perchance 't  will  pleaae  the  aaintly  Simoa. 
When  he  hath  mumbled  o'er  hia  two-hour  prayvn^ 
lliat  we  do  ope  our  galea  and  aally  forth 
To  combat  the  undrcumciaed— -> 


Thy 

Fall  on  me  aa  the  thin  and  acattering  rain 
Upon  our  Temple.    If  thou  art  hen  to  urge 
That,  with  oonfoderate  valiant  reaolntion. 
We  burit  upon  the  enemiea  of  Jeruaalem  { 
The  thunder  followeth  not  the  lighming*a  flaah 
More  awiftly  than  my  warlike  eiecuikMi 
Shall  follow  the  fierce  trumpet  of  thy  wrath  I 

JOHN. 

But  heat  thou  ponder'd  well,  if  itill  there  be  nc4 
Some  holy  laat,  new  moon,  or  rigid  aabbath. 
Which  may  ezcuae  a  tame  and  coward  peace 
For  one  day  longer  to  yon  men  of  Edom  f 

BMH-PBinT. 

Oh !  't  ia  unwiae,  ye  aworded  delegatea 

Of  him  who  watcheth  o'er  Jeruaalem, 

llraa  day  by  day  in  angry  quarrel  meetitig 

To  glare  upon  each  other,  and  lo  waate 

In  civU  Blrifis  \hA  >]&iqo9l  xYial  iia<^\\^UMiir»%  x:^ 
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'Due  Roman  oooqiiaiii  bat  by 

The  torrent,  that  in  one  bfoad  channel  loUing 

Bean  down  the  laboor'd  obrtaclei  of  man, 

The  o'entriding  bridge,  the  fix'd  and  pondeioai  dam. 

Being  ■ever'd,  in  ill  hxy  lepante  ooone 

Sofieit  control,  and  itagnatea  to  ito  end. 

And  m  j9  iail,  because  ye  do  diadain 

To  stand  togethep— like  the  phiei  of  Lebanon* 

That  when  in  one  vast  wood  they  crown  the  hOI, 

From  their  proud  heada  ahaka  off  the  uniiguring  tem- 

pert; 
But  when  their  single  trunks  stand  bare  and  naked 
Before  the  rushing  whirlwind,  one  by  one 
It  hurls  the  uprooted  trunks  into  the  Tale. 

n^KAZAft  (aparti, 
Cune  on  his  words  of  peace !  fidl  John,  fill  Simon, 
Thers  fidls  an  enemy  of  Eleazar. 

■uiofr. 
Now,  John  of  Galilee,  the  High-Priest  speaks  wisely. 

JOBR. 

Why,  ay,  it  is  the  privilege  of  their  office, 
llie  solemn  grave  distinction  of  their  ephod. 
Even  such  disoooTM  as  this,  so  calm,  so  sage. 
Did  old  Mathias  hold ;  (9)  and  therefore  Simon, 
Unwilling  that  the  vantage  of  his  wisdom 
Should  rob  our  valour  of  its  boasted  fame, 
Did  slay  him  with  his  sons  upon  our  wall ! 

SDfON. 

Peace,  son  of  Belial !  or  I  '11  soouige  thee  back 

To  the  harlot  chambeis  of  thy  loose  adulteries. 

I  slew  my  fbe,  and  where's  die  armed  man 

That  will  behold  his  enemy  at  his  feet, 

And  spare  to  set  his  foot  upon  his  neck  f 

The  sword  was  given,  and  shall  the  sword  not  slay  ? 

mGH-rainr. 
Break  off!  break  off!  I  hear  the  Gentile  bom 
Winding  along  the  wide  entrsnched  lineu 
Hear  ye  it  not  T  hill  answeis  hill,  the  valleys 
In  their,  deep  channels  lengthen  out  the  sound. 
It  rushes  down  Jehoshaphat,  the  depths 
Of  Hinnom  answer.    Hark !  again  they  blow. 
Chiding  you.  men  of  Judah,  and  insulting 
Your  bare  and  vacant  walls,  that  now  oppose  not 
Their  firm  array  of  javelin-huriing  men, 
Slingen,  and  poureri  of  the  liquid  fire. 

AHAftlAB. 

Bbw !  blow !  and  rend  the  heavens,  thou  deep-voiced 

horn ! 
I  hear  thee,  and  nrjoice  at  thee.    Thou  summoner 
To  the  storm  of  battle,  thou  that  dost  invite 
With  stem  and  welcome  importunity 
The  warrior  soul  to  that  high  festival. 
Where  valour  with  his  armed  hand  administen 
The  cup  of  death ! 

JOBN. 

Again,  again  it  sounds ; 
t  aoth  demand  a  pariey  with  our  chiefs. 

AMARIAH. 

4y,  father! and  let  Israel's  chiefi  reply 

In  the  brave  language  of  their  javelin  showers, 

And  shouts  of  furious  onset 


JOHN. 

Hoh,  bat  boy, 
lluit  know'st  not  the  deep  Ininry  of  foorn. 
We'll  meet  them,  Simon,  bat  to  scoff  at 
We'll  dally  vrith  their  hopes  of  base  samadci; 
Then  mock  them,  till  tb«r  haughty  capisiB 
Beneath  the  kem  and  biting  contomely. 

Now,  Eleazar,  lead  tiie  way ;  brave 
I  follow  thee^-Come,  men  of  larael. 


T%e  WaUt  of  the  CUy. 

B^fov— TiTUB,  Roman  Army,  Joseph  o^  Jst^c 
Aftoee   Smow,  John,  Elkazak,  Amaiui,  Jm 

TTTUB, 

Men  of  Jerusalem !  whose  hardy  seal 
And  valiant  patience  in  a  cause  lesi  deqenii 
Might  foroe  the  fiw  to  reverence  and  adoiif ; 
To  you  thus  speaks  again  the  Queen  of  Edh. 
All-conquering  Rome ! — whose  kingdoai  ii^  «M! 
The  sunshine  beams  on  living  men ;  bsosiik 
The  shadow  of  whose  throne  the  world  mgam, 
And  glories  in  being  sulgected  to  her. 
Even  as 't  is  subject  to  the  immortal  geik— 
To  yon,  whose  mad  and  mntinovai  revolt 
Hath  harrow'd  all  your  rich  and  pleasant  hod 
With  fiery  rapine :  sunk  yoor  lofly  dties 
To  desolate  heaps  of  monumental  ashai ; 
Yet  vrith  that  patience,  which  becomsi  thi  Bfhfe; 
llie  endurance  of  the  1km,  that  diadaim 
The  fbe  whose  conquest  bean  no  glory  wiihil 
Rome  doth  command  yon  to  lay  down  fear  urn 
And  bow  the  high  front  of  j^ur  proud  rsbelbBS 
Even  to  the  common  level  of  obedienos, 
That  holds  the  rest  of  of  human  kind.   8o  ( 
Te  cancel  all  the  dark  and  guilty  pest: 
Silent  Oblivion  waits  to  wipe  away 
The  record  of  your  madness  and  your 
And  in  the  stead  of  bloody  Vengeance 
Her  penal  due  of  torture,  ehaina,  and  deadi, 
Gomes  reconciling  Mercy. 

JOHN. 

Mercy!  Roman, 
With  what  a  humble  and  a  modest  troth 
Thou  dost  commend  thy  unpreaoming  virtoci! 
Ye  want  not  testiuiooies  to  your  mildness   (1<^ 
There,  on  yon  lofly  crosses,  which  surround  si. 
Each  with  a  Jewish  corpse  sublimely  rottiog 
On  its  most  honourable  eminence ; 
lliere's  none  in  all  that  long  and  ghastly  sveoH 
Whose  wind-bleach'd  bones  depose  not  of  thj  mBf 
We  know  our  brethren,  aiKl  we  thank  thee  loo: 
A  courteous  welcome  hast  thou  given  thent, 
Who  have  abandon'd  us  in  the  hour  of  peril 
They  fled  to  'scape  their  ruthleoa  countiynea: 
And,  in  good  truth,  their  City  of  Refuge  leeas 
To  have  found  them  fair  and  gentle 

aiMON. 

Peace,  John  of  Galilee !  and  I  will 
This  purple-mantled  Captain  of  the 
But  in  far  other  tone  than  he  ■  Wrxmi 
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Td  bear  about  bia  alken  ooocb  of  Aaating 

Amid  bia  pamper'd  paraaitaa.— I  apaak  to  tbea, 

"ntaa,  aa  warrior  ahonld  aoooat  a  warripr. 

Tba  world,  tbou  boaataat,  ia  Roma'a  alave ;  tba  aim 

Riaai  and  aeto  upoo  no  raabn  but  yoan; 

Ye  plant  your  giant  foot  in  eitber  ocean. 

And  vaunt  tbat  all  wbicb  ye  o'entride  ia  Roma'a. 

Bat  tbink  ye,  tbat  becaoae  tbe  common  eartb 

Surfeita  your  pride  witb  bomage,  tbat  our  land. 

Our  aeparate,  peculiar,  aacrad  land, 

Fortion'd  and  aeal'd  unto  ua  by  tbe  God 

Wbo  made  tbe  round  world  and  tbe  ciyatal  bea- 

vena; 
A  wondrona  land,  wbera  Nature'a  common  couiao 
la  alraoge  and  out  of  uae,  ao  oft  the  I/ird 
Imradea  it  witb  miracnloaa  intervention ; 
Think  ye  tbii  land  aball  be  an  Heathen  heritage* 
An  high  place  for  your  Moloch  7    Haughty  Oentile» 
Even  now  ye  walk  on  ruin  and  on  prodigy. 
Tbe  air  ye  breathe  ia  heavy  and  o'ercbarged 
With  your  dark  gathering  doom ;  and  if  our  earth 
Do  yet  in  ita  diadain  endure  die  footing 
Of  your  aim'd  legiooa,  'tia  becauae  it  laboun 
With  ailent  throea  of  expectation,  wailing 
The  aignal  of  your  acattering.    Lo!  the  monnlaina 
Bend  o'er  you  with  their  huge  and  lowering  ahadow% 
Ready  to  ruab  and  overwhelm :  the  winda 
Do  liaten  panting  for  the  tardy  preaenoe 
Of  Him  that  aludl  avenge.    And  there  k  aoora» 
Tea,  there  ia  laughter  in  our  fotheia*  tomba. 
To  tbink  tbat  Heathen  conqueror  doth  aapire 
To  ford  it  ov^  God*a  Jeruaalem ! 
Tea,  in  HeU'a  deep  and  deaolate  abode. 
Where  dwell  the  periab'd  kingi,  the  chief  of  eaitfa; 
They  whoae  idolatroua  warfore  ent  aanil'd 
TUe  Holy  City,  and  the  cboaen  people ; 
They  wait  for  thee,  the  amoriate  of  their  hopea 
And  fotal  foil,  to  join  their  ruin*d  conclave. 
He  whom  tbe  Red  Sea 'wheim'd  with  aU  bia  bort, 
Pharaoh,  tbe  Egyptian;  and  tbe  kinga  of  Oaaaan; 
Tbe  Philiatine,  the  Dagon  woiahipper ; 
Moab,  and  Edom.  and  fierce  Amalek ; 
And  he  of  Babylon,  wboae  multitudea. 
Even  on  tbe  bilia  where  gleam  your  myriad  apeaia,  (11) 
In  one  brief  night  tbe  inviaible  Angel  awept 
Witb  the  dark,  noiaeleai  abadow  of  bia  wing, 
And  mom  beheld  the  fierce  and  riotoua  camp 
One  cold,  and  mute,  and  tombleai  cemeteiy, 
Sennacherib:  all,  all  are  riaen,  are  moved ; 
Tea,  they  take  up  the  taunting  aong  of  welcome 
To  him  who,  like  themaelvea,  hath  madly  warr'd 
'Gainet  Zion*a  walla,  and  miaerably  foUen 
Before  tbe  avenging  God  of  larael ! 

TBS  JIW& 

Oh,  holy  Simon !  Ob,  prophetic  SimoQ ! 
Lead  thou,  lead  thou  againat  tbe  Oentile  bort, 
And  we  will  aak  no  angel  breath  to  hlaat  them. 
The  valour  of  her  children  aoon  aball  acatter 
Tbe  apoiler  from  the  reacued  walla  of  Salem* 
Even  till  the  wolvea  of  Flaleaiine  are  glutted 
With  Roman  carnage. 


85« 


Bfow,  ye  aacrad  prietti. 


Tour  trumpeta,  as  when  Jericho  of  old 

Caat  down  ita  proatmte  walla  at  Joahua*a  foot ! 

PLAGIDOfl. 

Let  the  Jew  apeak,  the  captive  of  Jotapata ; 
Haply  they  'U  reverence  one,  and  him  the  bmveat, 
Of  their  own  kindred. 

TBunnuB. 
See!  he  apeaki  to  them ; 
And  they  do  listen,  though  their  menacing  browa 
Lower  with  a  darker  and  more  fuiioua  hate. 

J08KPH. 

Tet,  yet  a  little  while— ye  aee  me  riae* 

Oh,  men  of  lanel,  brethren,  oountiymen ! 

Even  from  tbe  earth  jre  aee  me  riae*  where  kne, 

And  sorrowful,  and  faating,  I  have  sate 

These  three  long  days ;  sad  sackcloth  on  the  llmba 

Which  once  were  wont  to  wear  a  aoldier'a  raimenlv 

And  aahea  on  the  head,  which  ye  of  old 

Did  honour,  when  ita  helmed  glories  shone 

Before  you  in  tbe  patba  of  battle.    Hear  me* 

Te  that,  aa  I,  adore  the  Law,  tbe  Propbeta ; 

And  at  tbe  ine&ble  (brice-bolieat  name 

Bow  down  your  awe-atruck  foreheada  to  the  gvoond. 

I  am  not  here  to  tell  yon,  men  of  Israel, 

That  it  ia  madness  to  contend  witb  Rome ; 

That  it  were  wisdom  to  aubrait  and  fdtow 

Tbe  common  fortnnea  of  the  univerw ; 

For  ye  would  anawer,  that  'tis  glorioas  madnaaa 

To  atand  alone,  amid  the  enalaved  world. 

Freedom'a  last  desperate  championax  ye  would  an* 

awer, 
That  the  slave's  wiadom  to  the  fiee-bom  man 
la  baaest  folly.    Oh,  my  countrymen ! 
Before  no  earthly  king  do  I  command  yon 
To  foil  subservient,  not  all-conquering  Casar, 
But  in  a  mightier  name  i  summon  you, 
The  King  of  Kings!    He,  he  is  manifost 
In  the  dark  visitation  tbat  is  on  yon. 
'T  is  He,  wboae  looaed  and  raging  miniatera, 
Wild  War,  gaunt  Famine,  leprooa  Pestilence, 
But  execute  his  delegated  wrath. 
Tea,  by  the  fulneas  of  your  crimes,  't  ia  He. 
Alaa !  aball  I  weep  o'er  thee,  or  go  down 
And  grovel  in  the  dust,  and  bkle  royaelf 
From  mine  own  shame  f  Oh,  thou  defiled  Jeruaalem ! 
Tbat  drinkest  thine  own  blood  as  from  a  fountain; 
Tbat  bast  piled  up  the  fabric  of  thy  guilt 
To  such  portentous  height,  that  earth  ia  darken'd 
With  ito  huge  shadow— timt  dbst  boast  the  maiM» 

ments 
Of  murder'd  propbeta,  and  ddat  make  the  robaa 
Of  God'a  High-priest  a  tide  and  a  eiaim 
To  bfoodieat  shiu^ter— thou  that  every  day 
Doat  trample  down  the  thunder^ven  Law 
Even  with  the  pride  and  joy  of  him  that  treada 
The  prnple  vintage— And  oh  thou,  our  TMsple! 
That  wert  of  old  the  Beauty  of  Holiness, 
The  chosen,  unapproachable  abode 
Of  Him  wbicb  dwelt  between  the  cherubim. 
Thou  art  a  cbamel-bouae,  and  aepulcbre 
Of  alaughter'd  men.  a  common  butchery 
Of  civil  strife;— and  hence  proclaim  1,  brethren. 
It  is  the  Lord  wbo  doib  avenge  his  own : 
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TIm  Lord,  who  gives  you  over  to  Uie  wicked. 
That  j9  mey  perah  hy  their  wickedneM. 

Oh !  ye  that  do  diadatn  to  be  Rome*f  ilavea, 
And  yet  are  eold  anlo  a  baaor  bondage, 
One  that,  like  iron,  eati  into  yoor  ■ouii. 
Robben,  and  Zeatote.  and  wild  Edomitea ! 
Yea,  theee  are  they  that  ait  in  Moeee'  Mat, 
Wield  Joihua'a  sword,  and  fill  the  throne  of  Dand ; 
Tea,  theae  are  they 

AMARIAH. 

I  'U  hear  no  more— the  Ibe 
Claims  fiom  oar  lipi  the  privilege  of  reply. 
Here  is  oar  answer  lo  the  renegade, 
A  javelin  to  his  pale  and  coward  heart!(l!Q 

iOBKPII. 

I  am  strack,  bat  not  lo  death !  that  yet  is  wanting 
To  bners  guilt 

ilWi. 

Ob,  noble  Amariah ! 
Well  hast  thou  spoken !  well  hast  thou  replied! 
Lead— lead— we  11  fiillow  noble  Amariah ! 

TiTva. 
Now,  Mercy,  to  the  winds!    Icaattheeofl^ 
My  sours  finrbidden  luxniy,  I  algure  thee ! 
Thou  much-abased  attribute  of  gods 
And  godlike  men.    T  was  nature's  final  straggle ; 
And  now.  whate'er  thou  art,  thou  unseen  prompter/ 
That  in  the  secret  chambeis  of  my  soul 
Darkly  abidest,  and  hast  still  rebuked 
The  soft  oompunetioas  weakness  of  mine  heart, 
I  here  surrender  thee  myselC    Now  wield  me 
Thine  instrument  of  havoc  and  of  horror, 
Thine  to  the  eztremest  limits  of  revenge ; 
Till  not  a  single  stone  of  yon  proud  city 
Remain ;  and  even  the  vestiges  of  ruin 
Be  utterly  blotted  Ihxn  the  lace  of  earth! 


Streett  of  Jerusalem  near  the  Inner  WaU, 
Miriam,  Sau>icb. 

MIRIAM. 

Sweet  sister,  whither  in  such  haste  f 

SALONI. 

And  know'st  thou  not 
My  customary  seat,  where  f  look  down 
And  see  the  glorious  battle  deepen  round  me? 
Oh !  it  is  spirit-stirring  to  behold 
The  crimson  garments  waving  in  the  dust. 
The  eagles  glancing  in  the  clouded  sunshine. 

MIRIAM. 

Salone!  in  this  dark  and  solemn  hour, 
Were  it  not  wiser  that  the  weak  and  helpless, 
Bearing  their  portion  in  the  common  danger, 
Should  join  their  feeble  efibrts  to  defend — 
Should  be  upon  their  knees  in  fervent  prayer 
Unto  the  Lord  of  Battles  f 

BALOlfK. 

Yes ;  I  know 
That  Zion*s  daughters  are  set  ibrth  to  lead 
Their  suppliant  procession  to  the  gates 
9f  the  Holy  Temple.    But  Salone  goes 
Where  she  may  see  the  God  whom  they  adore 


In  the  stem  deeds  of  vMliant  man,  that  mr 
To  aave  that  Temple  fiom  ilie  duat 

BsbaU! 
I  mount  my  throne,  and  here  I  at  the  qaern 
Of  the  mivi<B«tie  tnmult  thnt  beneaih  ns 
Is  maddening  into  oooflict.    Lo !  I  hind 
My  dark  locks,  that  tlie^  aproad  not  o'craf  ^tt 
Now  flash  the  bright  eoH  fimn  yoori 
Shake  it  in  broad  sheets  fi«n  your 
Mine  eyes  will  still  endnre  die  blaas,  i 
The  thickest 

MIRIAM. 

And  thou  hast  no  teafstslWiel 

RAtOIVB. 

Behold!  behold!  from  Olivet  they  poar, 
TTioosands  on  thonsanda,  in  their  mimisledK 
Kedron's  dark  valley,  like  Gennesareth, 
When  over  it  the  cold  moon  shines  ihroeih  ttm 
Topping  its  dark  wavea  with  unoertaia  h^ 
Is  tossing  with  wiki  plumea  and  gtaasBagipeR 
Solemnly  the  stem  licton  more,  and  bnnU 
Their  rod-bound  axes ;  and  the  eagles  sea 
With  wings  dispread,  to  vvatdi  their 

ing! 
The  towers  are  moving  on ;  and  k> !  the< 
As  though  instinct  with  life,  come  beatify  i 
Upon  their  ponderous  wheels;  they  nod  < 
Against  our  walla.    Lo!  lo,  our  gates  fif  opM. 
There  Eleazar— there  the  mighiy  John- 
Ben  Cathla  there,  and  Edom'a  crested  sooi 
Oh !  what  a  blaae  of  glory  gatheis  round  Am? 
How  proudly  move  they  In  invincible  MicBgi! 


And  thou  canst  speak  thus  with  a  steadfiitiaa 
When  in  one  hour  may  death  have  laid  is  At  to 
Those  breathing,  moving,  valiant  mnliiiadsif 

BAI.ONS. 

And  thou !  oh  thou,  that  laovest  lo  the  fasirit 
Even  like  the  mountain  stag  to  the  ranBimB>V' 
Pause,  pause,  that  I  may  gaae  my  fill}— 


Osrito 


? 


Salone !  is 't  our  lather  that  thou 

BALONS. 

Lo!  b!  the  war  hath  broken  off  to 
The  glory  of  his  presence  a  wee  the  eonffiet! 
The  son  of  Caesar  on  his  armed  steed 
Rises,  impatient  of  the  plumed  helms 
That  from  his  sight  conceal  yonqg  AaMrisk. 

MIRIAM. 

Alas!  what  means  she  f    Hear  me  yet  a  wort! 
I  will  return  or  ere  the  vrounded  men 
Require  our  soft  and  healing  hands  to  i 
Thou  *lt  not  forget,  Salon»-4f  thou 
Our  lather  in  the  fearful  hour  of  pen!. 
Lift  up  thy  hands  and  pmy. 

BALOIfC. 

To 

It  is  like  ganog  on  the  morning 

When  heicomes  scattering  fiom  hia  bqniiBg  oA 

ThB  vapourish  donds ! 


She  heaia,  she  beads  MS  ad 
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And  here  '■  e  light  end  eoond  Id  me  more  welcome 
^  Than  the  wild  fray  of  men  who  slay  end  die— 

Our  roaideni  on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Temple. 
^  I  '11  mingle  with  them,  and  1 11  pray  with  them ; 
'  Bni  through  a  name,  by  them  unknown  or  womM, 
^  My  prayem  ihail  mount  to  heaven. 
■  Behold  them  here ! 

''Behold  them,  how  unlike  to  what  they  were ! 
1*0  virgin  daughten  of  Jeiuaalem ! 
'I  Ye  were  a  garden  once  of  Hemion*t  liliei. 

That  baihfUlly  upon  their  tramulooa  atema 

Bow  to  the  wooing  breath  of  the  aweet  spring. 
I  Graceful  ye  were !  there  needed  not  the  tone 

Of  ubrat,  harp,  or  lute,  to  modulate 
k  Your  aoft  harmonious  fbolstepa ;  your  light  tread 
I  Fell  like  a  natural  music.    Ah  I  how  deeply 
I  Hath  the  cold  blight  of  misery  prey'd  upon  you! 
rHow  heavily  ye  drag  your  weary  fbofiiiepB, 
{Each  like  a  mother  mourning  her  one  child ! 
I  Ah  me!  I  feel  it  aloMist  as  a  sin. 

To  be  so  much  less  sad,  leas  miserable. 

CHORUS. 

King  of  Kings !  and  Lord  of  Lords ! 
Thus  we  move,  our  sad  steps  timing 
To  our  cymbals'  feeblest  chiming. 
Where  thy  House  its  rest  accords. 
Chased  and  wounded  birds  are  we. 
Through  the  dark  air  fled  to  thee; 
To  the  shadow  of  thy  wings, 
Lord  of  Lords!  and  King  of  Kings! 

Behold,  oh  Lord !  the  Heathen  tread  (13) 

The  bnmches  of  thy  fruitful  vine. 
That  its  luxurious  tendrils  spread 

aer  all  the  hills  of  Fklestine. 
And  now  the  wild  boar  comes  to  waste 
Even  us,  the  greenest  boughs  and  last, 
"Hiat.  drinking  of  thy  choicest  dew. 
On  Zion*s  hill  in  beauty  grew. 

No!  by  the  marvels  of  thine  hand, 
'^    Thou  still  wilt  save  thy  chosen  land ! 
By  all  thine  ancient  mercies  shown. 
By  ail  our  fiithers'  ibes  o*erthrown; 
By  the  Egyptian's  car-borne  host, 
Scatter'd  on  the  Red  Sea  coast; 
By  that  wide  and  bloodless  slaughter 
Underneath  the  drowning  water. 


Like  us  in  utter  helpli 
In  their  last  and  worst  distrsas 
On  the  sand  and  sea-weed  lying, 
Israel  pour'd  her  doleful  sighing; 
While  before  the  deep  sea  flow'd 
And  behind  fierce  Egypt  rode — 
To  their  lather's  God  they  pray'd, 
Tb  the  Lord  of  Hosts  for  aid. 

On  the  maigin  of  the  flood 

With  lifted  rod  the  Pkophet  stood; 

And  the  summon'd  east  wind  blew 

And  aside  it  sternly  threw 

The  gather'd  waves,  that  took  their  Hand, 

like  ciyatal  racks,  on  either  band, 


Or  walls  of  sea-green  marble  piled 
Round  some  irregular  city  wild. 

Then  the  light  of  morning  lay 
On  the  wonder-paved  way. 
Where  the  trsesures  of  the  deep 
In  their  caVes  of  coral  sleep. 
The  profound  abysses,  where 
Was  never  sound  from  upper  air. 
Rang  with  Israel's  chanted  words, 
King  of  Kings!  and  lord  of  Lords! 


Then  with  bow  and  banner 

On  exulting  Egypt  came, 
With  her  chosen  horsemen  prancing, 

And  her  ears  on  wheels  of  flame, 
In  a  rich  and  boastful  ring 
AU  around  her  furious  king. 

But  the  Lord  from  out  his  doud. 
The  Lord  look'd  down  upon  the  proud ; 
And  the  host  drave  heavily 
Down  the  deep  bosom  of  the 


Wiih  a  quick  and  sudden  swell 
Prone  the  liquid  ramparts  foil ; 
Over  hone,  and  over  car, 
Over  every  man  of  war. 
Over  Pharaoh's  crown  of  gold, 
The  loud  thundering  bilfows  roU'd. 
As  the  level  waters  spread, 
Down  they  sank,  they  sank  like  lead, 
Down  without  a  cry  or  groan. 
And  the  morning  sun,  that  shone 
On  myriads  of  bright-armed  men, 
Its  meridian  radiance  then 

Cast  on  a  wide  sea,  heaving  as  of  yore^ 

Against  a  silent,  solitary  shore. 

Then  did  Israel's  maidens  sing. 
Then  did  Israel's  timbrals  ring. 
To  him,  the  King  of  Kings !  that  in  the  sea, 
Tlie  Lord  of  Lords !  had  triumph'd  ghmously 

And  our  timbrels'  flashing  chords. 
King  of  Kings !  and  Lord  of  Lords! 
Shall  they  not  attuned  be 
Once  again  to  victory! 
Lo !  a  glorious  triumph  now ! 

Lo!  against  thy  people  come 
A  mightier  Pharaoh !  wilt  not  thou 

Crsze  the  chariot  wheels  of  Rome? 
Will  not,  like  the  Red  Sea  wave, 

Thy  stem  anger  overthrow? 
And  from  worse  than  bondage  save. 

From  sadder  than  Egyptian  woe, 
Hiose  whose  silver  cymbals  glanoe. 
Those  who  lead  the  suppliant  danoe, 
Thy  race,  the  only  race  that  sings 
Loid  of  Lords!  and  King  of 


Streets  of  JeruMdem—Etamtg, 

MIUAM. 

Ah  me!  ungentle  Eve,  how  long  thou  imgerHt! 
Oh!  when  it  was  a  grief  to  ne  to  lose 
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YoQ  azure  mouDtaini,  and  the  lovely  valea 
That  from  our  dty  walk  aeem  wandering  on 
Under  the  cedar-tufted  pracipicea; 
With  what  an  envioua  and  a  hurrying  iwiftneaa 
Didat  thou  descend,  and  pour  thy  mantling  dewfl 
And  dew-like  rilenoe  o*er  the  face  of  things ; 
Shrouding  each  spot  I  loved  the  moat  with  luddeneat 
And  deepest  darkneai;  making  mute  the  grovea 
Where  the  bird*  neatled  under  the  itall  leavea! 
But  now,  how  tlowly,  heavily  thou  faliest! 
Now,  when  thou  mighteat  huah  the  angry  din 
Of  battle,  and  conceal  the  murtheroua  Ibea 
From  mutual  slaughter,  and  pour  oil  and  wins 
Into  the  aching  hurts  of  wounded  men ! 
But  is  it  therelore  only  that  I  chide  thee 
With  querulous  impatience!  will  the  night 
Once  more,  the  aecret,  counsel-keeping  night. 
Veil  the  dark  path  which  leads  to  Slice's  fountain  f 
Which  leads— why  should  I  blush  to  add— to  Javant 

Oh  thou,  my  teacher !  I  fingot  thee  not 
This  morning  in  the  Temple— I  ibigot  not 
The  name  thou  taught*st  me  to  adore,  nor  thee— - 

But  what  have  I  to  do  with  thoughts  like  these, 
While  all  around  the  stunning  battle  roars 
like  a  gorged  lion  o'er  his  mangled  prey  7 
Alas !  alas!  but  the  human  appetite 
For  shedding  bloody— that  ia  insatiate ! 
—Time  was,  that  if  I  heard  a  sound  of  arms, 
My  heart  would  shudder,  and  my  limbs  would  fiuL 
When,  to  have  seen  a  dying  man  had  been 
A  dark  event,  that  with  its  fearful  memory 
Had  haunted  many  a  sad  and  sleepless  night 
But  now— now— 

Salons.  Mulum. 

MIUAK. 

Sister!  my  Salone!  Sister! 
Why  art  thou  flying  with  that  Inntio  mien. 
Thy  veil  cast  back  and  streaming  with  thine  hairf 
Oh,  harbinger  of  misery !  I  read 
A  sad  diaaatrous  stoiy  in  thy  lace ; 
T  is  o'er,  and  God  hath  given  the  dty  of  David 
Unto  the  stranger. 

SALONI. 

Oh !  not  yet ;  our  wall. 
Our  last,  our  strongest  wall,  ia  still  unshaken. 
Though  the  fierce  engines  with  their  bnoen  heads 
Strike  at  it  sternly  and  inoeaaantly 

MIKIAM. 

Then  God  preserve  the  lost!  and  oh,  our  lather! 

SALONS. 

All  is  not  lost !  for  Amariah  stands 
Amid  the  rushing  sheets  of  iQoIten  fire, 
Even  like  an  Angel  in  the  flaming  centre 
Of  the  sun's  noontide  orb^^ 

Hark !  hark !— who  cornea  f 


81M0N. 


Back— back— I  aay,  by- 


MlftlAM. 

Tis  my  father's  voice! 
It  sounds  in  wrath,  perhapa  in  blasphemy ; 
Vet 't  is  my  living  fiither's  voice— He 's  hen.  . 


Simon,  Mieiam,  Salons. 

SIMON. 

Now  may  your  native  toweia  rush  o'er  yxmr  heads 
With  horrible  downfall,  may  the  treacbereoa  siones 
Start  underneath  your  footing,  cast  you  down. 
For  the  iron  wheels  of  vengeance  to  rush  o'er  yoQ^ 
Flight!  flight!  stiU  flight!-Ob,  infidel  renegades! 

7%e  abam,  John,  Ama&llh,  High-Prust,  etc 

SIMON. 

Now,  by  the  Uving  God  of  Israel,  John ! 

Your  silken  slavea,  your  golden  aandaTd  men^ — 

Your  men !  I  should  have  said,  your  giria  of  Gali 

lee!— 
They  will  not  mAl  their  dainty  hands  with  blood. 
Their  myirfa-dew'd  locks  are  all  too  amoothly  eui'd 
To  let  the  riotous  and  dishevelling  airs 
Of  battle  violate  their  crisped  neatneaa. 
Oh !  their  nice  mindng  steps  are  all  unfit 
To  tread  the  red  and  slippery  paths  of  war; 
Yet  they  can  trip  it  lightly  when  they  turn 
To  fly 

JOHN. 

Thou  lying  end  iiuuriona  Pharisee! 
For  every  roan  of  thine  that  in  the  trenchea 
Hardly  hath  coosented  to  lay  down  hia  life. 
Twice  ten  of  mine  have  leap'd  from  oflT  the  walH 
Grappling  a  Gentile  by  the  shivering  helm. 
And  proudly  died  upon  his  dying  foe.  * 
But  tell  thou  me,  thou  only  feithfnl  ISmon ! 
Where  are  the  men  of  Edom,  whom  we  aaw 
Strotching  their  amicable  hands  in  paiiey. 
And  quietly  mingling  with  the  unharming  Ibe  f 

SIMON. 

Where  are  they  f  where  the  traitom  meet,  whan  sll 
The  foes  of  Simon  and  Jerusalem, 
In  th'  everlaating  fire!  I  slew  them,  Johiv— 
Thou  saw'st  my  red  hand  glorious  with  tbeir  blood. 

JOHN. 

False  traitors !  m  their  very  treachery  fidse ! 
They  would  betray  without  their  lord — In  tnifli. 
Treason,  like  empire,  brooks  not  rivalry. 

SIMON. 

Now,  by  the  bones  of  Abraham  our  lather, 
I  do  accuse  thee  here,  fidse  John  of  Galilee ! 
Or,  if  the  title  please  thee,  John  the  "Tyrant! 
Here,  in  our  arm'd,  embattled  Sanhedrim, 
Thou  art  our  fall's  prime  cause,  and  fiital  origin! 
From  thee,  as  fiom  a  foul  and  poiaoooiia  foam. 
Pour  the  black  watera  of  calamity 
O'er  Judah's  land !    God  hatea  thee,  man  of  Belisl ! 
And  the  deatroying  bolts  that  fall  on  thee 
From  the  insulted  heavens,  blaat  all  around  thee 
With  spadous  and  unsparing  deaolation. 
Hear  me,  ye  men  of  Israel !  do  ye  wonder 
That  all  your  baffied  valour  hath  recoil'd 
From  the  fierce  Gentile  onset  ?  that  your  walla 
Are  prostrate,  and  your  last  hath  acaroa  repellVi 
But  now  the  flush'd  invader  f    T  ia  rram  this 
That  the  Holy  City  will  not  be  defended 
By  womanish  men,  and  looae  adulteraiau 
Hear  me,  I  aay,  this  son  of  Gischala,     • 


I 


Sli 


luftful  tjmnt,  hath  h«  not  defiled 
Your  daughten,  in  the  open  Ace  of  day 
Done  deeda  of  thame,  which  midnight  hath  no  dark- 


So  deep  81  Id  conceaU    It  ii  his  pride 
T*  ofiend  high  heaven  with  cximei  belore  unknown— 
Hath  he  not  mock'd  the  auitere  and  ■oleum  ftfli, 
And  nbbathi  of  oor  Law,  by  revelliogi 
And  most  heaven-taintipg  wantonnen  I    Yea.  moie, 
Hath  he  not  made  God's  festivals  a  false 
And  fiaudful  pretext  &t  his  deeds  of  guilt  ? 
Yea,  on  the  day  of  the  Unleavened  Bread, 
Even  in  the  garb  and  with  the  speech  of  wonhip^ 
Went  he  not  up  into  the  veiy  Temple  f  (14) 
And  there  beibre  the  Veil,  even  in  the  presence 
Of  th'  Holy  of  Holies,  did  he  not  break  lorth 
With  armed  and  infqriale  violence  f 
Then  did  the  pavement,  which  was  never  rad 
But  with  the  gniltless  Ueod  of  sacrifice, 
Reek  with  the  indelible  and  thrice-foulest  slain 
Of  human  carnage.    Yea,  with  impious  steel 
He  slew  the  brethren  that  were  kneeling  with  hmi 
At  the  same  altar,  uttering  the  same  prayers. 
(Speak,  Eleaxar,  was  *t  not  so  7— thou  darest  not 
Affirm,  nor  canst  deny  thine  own  betrayal.) 
And  since  that  cursed  hour  of  guilty  triumph 
liien  hath  he  held  the  palace  of  his  lusts,  (15) 
Turning  God*s  Temple  to  a  grove  of  Belial : 
Even  till  men  wonder  that  the  pillan  start  not 
From  their  fix*d  sockets ;  that  the  offended  loof 
Fall  not  at  once,  and  crush  in  his  own  shame 
The  blasphemous  invader.    Yea,  not  yet, 
I  have  not  lathomM  yet  bis  depth  of  sin. 
His  common  banquet  is  the  Bread  of  Oflering, 
The  vesNls  of  the  altar  are  the  cops 
From  which  he  drains  his  riotouj  drunkenness 
The  incense,  that  was  wont  to  rise  to  heaven 
Pore  as  an  mfant's  breath,  now  foully  stagnates 
Within  the  pestilent  haunts  of  his  lascivkiusnesb 
Can  these  things  be,  and  yet  our  fovour'd  arms 
Be  clad  with  victory  f    Can  the  Lord  of  brael 
For  us,  the  scanty  remnant  of  his  worshippers, 
Neglect  to  vindicate  his  tainted  shrine. 
His  sanctuary  profaned,  his  outrsged  Laws? 

JOHN. 

Methinfci,  if  Simon  had  but  fought  to^lay 
As  valiantly  as  Simon  speaks,  the  foe 
Had  never  seen  lo-morinwli  onset— 


SOfOlC. 

Yet  I  demand  your  aodieni 

jBwa. 


Brethxeiii 


Hear 


Tliarighteoae  Simon! 

SIMON.  I 

Men  of  Israel ! 
Why  stand  ye  thus  in  wonderT  where  the  root 
la  boUow,  can  the  tree  be  sound  ?    Man's  deeda 
Are  es  man's  doctrines ;  and  who  hopes  for  aught 
But  wantonness  and  fool  iniquity 
From  that  blaspheming  and  heretical  sect. 
The  serpent  spawn  of  Sadoc,  that  corrupt 
TiM  Law  of  Mosee  and  disdam  the  IVopbelst 
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That  grossly  do  defrand  the  eternal  soul 
Of  its  immortal  heritage,  and  doom  it 
To  rot  for  ever  with  its  kindred  clay 
In  the  gnve's  deep  unbroken  prison-house  f 
Yea,  they  dispeople  with  their  infidel  creed 
Heaven  of  its  holy  Angels;  laugh  to  scorn 
That  secret  band  of  ministering  Spirits ; 
That  therefore,  in  their  indignation,  stand 
Aloof,  and  gaie  upon  our  gathering  ruin 
With  a  contemptuous  and  pitiless  scorn. 
They  that  were  wont  to  range  around  out  toweia 
Their  sunligh^wing*d  battalia,  and  to  war 
Upon  our  part  with  adamantine  arms. 

JOHN. 

Oh !  impotent  and  misemble  arguer! 
Will  he  that  values  not  the  stake  as  boldly 
Confront  the  peril  as  the  man  that  feels 
His  all  upon  the  hazard  f    Men  of  Galilee, 
The  cup  of  Life  hath  sparkled  to  our  lips. 
And  we  have  drain'd  its  tide  of  love  and  joy, 
Till  our  veins  almost  bunt  with  o'erwrought  rapture; 
And  well  we  know,  that  generous  cup^  once  dash'd, 
Shall  never  mantle  more  to  the  cold  Ups 
Of  the  earth-bound  dead.  And  therefore  do  we  fight 
For  life  as  for  a  mistress,  that  being  lost. 
Is  lost  for  ever.    To  be  what  we  are 
Is  all  we  hope  or  pny  for ;  think  ye,  then. 
That  we  shall  tamely  yield  the  contest  up, 
And  calmly  acquiesce  in  our  extinction  T 
We  know  that  there  stands  yawning  at  our  feet 
The  gulf)  where  dark  Annihilation  dwells 
With  Solitude,  her  sister ;  and  we  fix 
Onr  steadfast  footing  on  the  perilous  verge, 
And  grapple  to  the  last  with  the  fierce  foe 
That  seeks  to  plonge  us  down;  and  whereas  the 
strength 

That  can  subdue  despair  f For  the  other  charge^ 

We  look  not,  Simon,  to  the  sky,  nor  pray 

For  sightless  and  impalpable  messengers 

To  spare  us  the  proud  peril  of  the  war ; 

Ourselves  are  our  own  Angels !  we  implore  not 

Or  supernatural  or  spiritual  aid ; 

We  have  our  own  good  arms,  that  Gk>d  hath  given  tu^ 

And  valiant  hearts  to  wield  those  mighty  arms. 

■XMON. 

Oh  heavens !  oh  heavens,  ye  hear  it,  and  endure  it! 
Outwearied  by  the  alUfrequent  blasphemy 
To  an  kidignant  patience  .*  and  the  just 
Still,  still  must  sufler  the  enforced  alliance 
Of  men  whose  fellowship  is  death  and  ruin. 

JOHN. 

Why,  thou  acknowledged  Prince  of  Murderen! 
Captain  Asussin !    Lord  and  Chief  of  Msieacfe  I 
That  poursst  blood  like  water,  yet  dost  deem 
That  thou  canst  wash  the  foul  and  scarlet  stain 
From  thy  polluted  soul,  as  easily 
As  from  thy  dainty  ever-dabbling  hands, 
lliou  wouldst  appeoee  with  rite  and  ordinaiioe» 
And  festival,  and  slavish  ceremony. 
And  prayenthatwearyeventhestonesthonkneel'stoo. 
The  God  whose  image  hourly  thou  efllacest 
With  mangling  and  remorseless  steel!  TiawdJ 
That  gnves  are  silent,  and  that  dead  men's  aoala 
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Aaert  not  the  pioad  privilege  thou  wouldat  give  them; 
For  if  they  did,  Heavea*t  vaulti  would  ring  lo  loudly 
With  imprecatioM  *guiist  the  righteoui  Simon, 
That  they  would  pluck  hy  force  a  plague  upon  m, 
To  which  the  Roman,  and  the  wasting  ftmiiie. 
Were  eoft  and  healing  merdes. 

■IMON. 

Liar  and  elave ! 
There  if  no  rich  lihation  to  the  All-Juit 
So  welcome  as  the  blood  of  renegades 

And  traitors 

MIRIAM  (c^Mrt.) 
Oh !  I  dare  not  listen  kmger! 
Hie  big  drops  stand  upon  his  biow ;  his  voice 
Is  faint  and  fails,  and  Uiere  *8  no  food  at  home. 
The  night  is  dark— I  *11  go  once  more,  or  perish. 

\MJ€pwnt  MftpSfORPSS* 
BMON. 

What,  John  of  Galilee !  because  my  voice 
Is  hoaise  with  speaking  of  thy  crimes,  dost  soofl^ 
And  wag  thy  head  at  me,  and  answer  laughter  f 
Now,  if  thy  veins  run  not  pure  gall,  I  '11  broach 
Their  tide,  and  prove  if  all  my  creed  be  false ; 
If  traiton*  reeking  blood  smell  not  to  heaven 
Like  a  sweet  sacrifice. 

JOBN. 

Why,  ay!  the  victim 
b  bound  to  th'  horns  of  th*  altar!  Strike,  I  say. 
He  waits  thee— Strike ! 

HIOH-PUXST. 

Hold,  Chieft  of  Israel! 
Just  Simon !  valiant  John !  once  more  I  dare 
To  cast  myself  between  you,  the  High-Priest, 
Who  by  his  holy  oflke  calls  on  yon 
To  throw  aside  your  trivial  private  wroi^pi, 
And  vindicate  oiRnoe  more  rank  and  monstrous. 
Avenge  your  God !  and  then  avenge  yourselves! 
The  Temple  is  polluted— Israel's  Lord 
Mock'd  in  his  presence.    Prayen  even  thanoe  have 

risen, 
Prayen  from  the  jealous  holy  Sanctuary, 
Even  to  the  Crucified  Man  our  fathen  slew. 


The  Crucified !  the  Man  of  Naanth ! 

BIGH-PRnST. 

This  mom,  as  wont,  our  maidens  had  gone  up 

To  chant  their  suppliant  hymn ;  and  they  had  raked 

The  song  that  Israel  on  the  Red  Sea  shore 

Took  up  triumphant ;  and  they  closed  the  strain. 

That,  like  th'  Egyptian  and  his  car-home  host. 

The  billowB  of  Heaven's  wrath  might  overwhelm 

The  Gentile  foe,  and  so  preserve  Jerusalem ; 

When  at  the  close  and  fidl  a  single  voice 

Lingered  upon  the  note,  with,  *  Be  it  done 

Through  Jesus  Christ,  thine  only  Son." 

My  spirit  shrsnk  within  me ;  horroretmck, 

I  iisten'd ;  all  was  silence !  Then  again 

I  look  d  upon  the  veiled  damsels,  all 

With  one  accord  took  up  the  swelling  strain 

To  him  that  triumph'd  gloriously.    I  tum'd 

To  the  Ark  and  Mercy  Seat,  and  then  again  ^ 

r  heard  that  single,  soft,  melodious  voice. 


**  Lord  of  Mercies,  be  it  done. 
Through  Jesus  Christ,  thine  only  Son." 
Here,  then,  essemUed  Lords  of  Israel, 
Whoever  be  the  victim,  I  demand  her ; 
Tour  wisdom  must  detect,  your  justice  wreak 
Fit  punishment  upon  the  accursed  sacrilege. 

SAX/>NI  (apart) 
Miriam!  Miriam!  Ha!— She's  fled.— Guilt!  Guilt 
Prophetic  of  the  damning  accusation 
It  doth  deserve !  Apostate !  'twere  a  sin 
Against  Jerusalem  and  Heaven  to  spare  thee ! 

BIOH-PRIIST. 

I  do  commend  you,  brethren,  for  your  silence! 
I  see  the  abhorrence  labouring  in  your  hearts, 
Too  deep  and  too  infuriate  for  words. 

8IM0N. 

Now,  if  it  were  my  child,  my  Sarah's  child. 
The  child  that  she  died  Ueering,  I  'd  not  sleep 
Till  the  stones  crush  her.    Tea,  thus,  thus  I  'd  giai^ 
And  huri  destraction  on  her  guilty  head. 
Here,  John,  I  pledge  mine  hand  to  thee,  till  veogesnoi 
Seixe  on  the  fidse  and  inrolent  blasphemer. 

(SALON c  kaJff  umoeSied^  nuking  forward,  Mopt  im- 

Their  ejres  opprms  m»— my  heart  chokes  my 
And  my  lips  cling  togethei^— Oh !  my  mother. 
Upon  thy  death-bed  didst  thou  not  beseech  us 
To  bve  each  other! 


Bias 
Veiled  maid,  what  art  tfaosf 

i  SALONS. 

OflT!  oflf!  the  blood  of  Abraham  awella  witUn  ma 
As  I  cast  down  my  veil,  I  cast  away 
All  fear,  all  tenderness,  all  fond  remorse. 
It  is  too  good  a  death  for  one  so  guilty 
To  perish  for  Jerusalem— 

ISke 

SIMON. 

Salone! 

BIOB-PftnST. 

The  admired  daughter  of  the  noble  Simrn ! 

VOICK  AT  A  DIBTANCK. 

Israel!  Israel! 

BIOH-PRXBBT. 

Who  is  this,  that  apeaka 
With  such  a  thrilling  accent  of  caommaod  ? 

VOICE. 

Israel!  Israel! 

JSW8. 

Back!  give  place!  the  Prophet! 
ABUUM  (As  faUe  prcpkeL) 
Israel!  Israel! 

BIGH-PEmT. 

%    Peace! 

ABnUM. 

Ay!  peace,  I  any! 
The  wounds  are  bound ;  the  Mood  ia  ataneh'd!  sad 

hate 
Is  tum'd  to  love !  and  rancorous  jealousy 
To  kindred  concord !  and  the  daahing  awwds 
To  bridal  sounds !  the  fbfy  of  the  feud 
To  ravel  and  the  jocund  nuptial  feast. 
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BMH- 

Abiimmf 

ABIKAK. 

It  ■  from  on  High, 
limaruh,  Kn  of  John!  Salone; 
Ler  of  Simon !  thus  I  join  iheir  handt ; 
vm  I  blea  the  wedded  and  the  beauitfol! 
ot  I  bind  the  Captaim  of  Jeniialem 
■troog  bonda  of  onity  and  peace. — 

here  m  now  the  wise  for  the  bridegroom'a  roajr 
cap?  (16) 
the  tabret  and  the  harp  for  the  chamber  of  the 

bride? 

ght  aa  bomiih'd  gold  the  lampa  are  aparkling  up, 

le  odoon  of  the  incenae  are  breathing  for  and 

wide; 

la  maidena'  feet  are  glancing  in  the  ▼iigisiB' 

wedding  train ; 

e  aad  atraeta  of  Salem  are  alive  with  joy  again! 

Tiu  Jiwa. 
iTeSakme!  Long  live  Amaiiah! 

aALOlflL 

iwake  ?— how  came  I  hera  nnyeii'd 
;  the  bold  and  glaring  eyea  of  men  ? 

TBI  JKWt. 

ive  Salooe!  Long  live  Amariah! 

aiMON. 

Baka  from  Heaven— accept'at  thoa,  John  of 

Galilee, 

D*a  terms  of  peace  ? 

JOBN. 

From  earth  or  heaven,  I  care  not-» 
■lya  my  boy  ? 

AMAIIAB. 

Oh !  rather  let  me  aaic, 
Mya  the  maid?  Oh!  raven-hair'd  Salone, 
loat  thoa  crowd  thy  jealooa  veil  aroand  thee  ? 

0  me  freely ;  beauteoos  in  Ihy  fieedom ; 
en  thia  mom  I  aaw  thee,  on  our  walb, 
ftir  caat  back,  and  bare  thy  marble  biow 

1  bright  wooing  of  the  enamonr'd  aun : 
wen  my  banner,  Beauty,  thoae  dark  locka; 
1  the  battle 't  waa  my  pride,  my  strenglh, 
ok  that  eyea  like  thine  were  gaxing  on  bm. 

■ALONK. 

thoa  aaw'it  me  not !— Oh,  Amariah ! 
Propheta  apeak  muat  be  fulfili'd.  T  were  vain 
oae  at  once  the  will  of  Heaven    and  thee. 

JOBlf. 

if  there  be  enough  of  generooa  food, 
of  wine  m  all  the  waated  city, 
have  a  jocund  revel 

HMON. 

Prophet  Abiram, 
I  a  quealion  for  thy  aeciet  ear. 
man,  whoae  eyea  are  poiged  fiom  earthly  film, 
thoa  no  farther  down  the  tide  of  time  f 
d  ihia  bridal  nothing  ?— Anawer  me ! 
should  aeem  thii  designated  union 
0  ao  noble,  this  conspiring  blood 


Of  Israers  chiefii,  portends  some  glorious  fruit 
To  ripen  in  the  deep  fotnrity. 

ABIRAM. 

Simon,  what  meaneat  thou  ? 

SIMON. 

The  Hope  of  larael ! 
Shall  it  not  dawn  from  darkness  ?  Oh !  begot 
In  Judah'a  hour  of  peril,  and  conceived 
In  her  extreme  of  agony,  what  birth 
So  meet  and  fitting  for  the  great  Discomfiter? 

ABIEAM. 

A  light  foUs  on  me. 

SIMON. 

Prophet!  what  shall  dye 
llie  robe  of  purple  with  so  bright  a  grain 
As  Roman  Mood  ?  Before  our  gates  are  met 
The  lords  of  empire,  and  our  walls  may  laugh 
Their  siege  to  scorn,  even  till  the  Brancb  be  grown 
That's  not  yet  planted — Yea,  the  wreated  sceptre 

Of  earth,  the  acde  dominion Back,  Abiram, 

To  thy  prophetic  cave^kneel.  pray,  fost,  weep ; 
And  thoa  shalt  bless  us  with  far  nobler  tidings. 
And  we  will  kiss  thy  feet,  thoa  Harbinger 

Of  Judah's  gkxy 

Now  lead  on  the  Bridal 
Blow  trumpeta!  shout,  exulting  Israel! 
Shout  Amariah !  shout  again  Salooe ! 
Shout  louder  yet,  the  Bridegroom  and  the  Bride! 
Rejoice,  O  Zion,  now  on  all  thy  hills ; 
City  of  David,  through  thy  streets  rejoice ! 


Foitntam  of  SiZoe— AifAA— An  tqjproad^ing  Storm. 


HI  MAM. 

He  is  not  here!  and  yet  he  might  have  known 
That  the  cold  gloom  of  the  tempestuous  skies 
Could  never  change  a  faithful  heart  like  mine. 
He  might  have  known  me  not  a  maid  to  love 
Under  the  melting  moonlight,  and  sofl  stars, 
And  to  foil  off  in  darkneas  and  in  storm. 
Ah !  seal*d  for  ever  be  my  slanderous  lips! 
Alas!  it  is  the  bitterest  pang  of  misery 
That  it  will  force  from  us  unworthy  doubts 
Of  the  most  tried  and  true.    Oh,  Javan,  Javan ! 
It  waa  but  now  that  with  presumptuous  heart 
I  did  repine  against  the  all-gracioas  heavens. 
That  wrapt  me  round  in  charitable  darkness. 
Because  my  erring  feet  had  wellniigh  miai'd 
Their  known  fomiiiar  path. 

Javan,  Miriam. 

JAVAN. 

What's  there?  I  see 
A  white  and  spirit>like  gleaming— It  must  be ! 
I  see  her  not,  yet  feel  that  it  is  Miriam, 
By  the  indistinct  and  dimly  visible  grace 
T*hat  haunta  her  motions ;  by  her  tread,  that  foils 
Trembling  and  soft  like  moonlight  on  the  earth. 
What  dost  thou  here?  now — now?  where  every  mo- 
ment 
The  soldiers  prowl,  and  meeting  aentinels 
^Challenge  each  other?  I  have  wa.\c\ai.'d.^<^x^&MA 
^  Am  priaoneia  ibt  l^htt  Ytfwn  qH  iOdavk  ^«Kvh««i&S!»\ 
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Yet  did  I  pmy,  love !  that  thon  mightst  not  come. 
Even  that  thou  mightit  be  fidthlen  to  thy  vowi, 

Rather  than  meet  this  peril Miriam, 

Why  art  tboa  here  f 

MIRIAIL 

Does  Javan  ask  ma  why  f 
Because  I  saw  my  father  pine  with  honger*^ 
Because       I  never  hope  to  come  again. 

JAVAN. 

Too  true !  this  night,  this  fatal  night,  if  Heaven 
Strike  not  their  conquering  host,  the  foe  achieves 
His  tardy  victory.    Round  the  shatter'd  walls 
There  is  the  smothered  hum  of  preparation. 
With  stealthy  footsteps,  and  with  muffled  arms. 
Along  the  trenches,  round  the  lowering  engines, 
I  saw  them  gathering:  men  stood  whispering  men, 
As  though  revealing  some  portentous  secret ; 
At  every  sound  cried,  Hist !  and  look*d  reproachfully 
Upon  each  other.    Now  and  then  a  light 
From  some  far  part  of  the  encircling  camp 
Breaks  suddenly  out,  and  then  is  quench'd  as  sud- 
denly. 
The  forced  unnatural  quiet,  that  pervades 
Those  myriads  of  arm'd  and  sleepless  warrion. 
Presages  earthly  tempest;  as  yon  clouds, 
That  in  their  mute  and  ponderous  blackness  hang 
Over  our  heads,  a  tumult  in  the  skies — 
The  earth  and  heaven  alike  are  terribly  calm. 

MIRIAM. 

Alas !  alas !  give  me  the  food !  let 's  say 
Farewell  as  fondly  as  a  dying  man 
Should  say  it  to  a  dying  woman ! 

JAVAN. 

Miriam! 
It  shall  not  be.    He,  He  hath  given  command. 
That  when  the  signs  are  manifest,  we  shook!  flee  (17) 
Unto  the  mountains.* 

MIKIAM. 

Javan,  tempt  me  not: 
My  soul  is  weak.    Hast  thou  ix>t  said  of  old 
How  dangerous 't  is  to  wrest  the  words  of  truth 
To  the  excusing  our  own  fond  desires  f 
There 's  an  eternal  mandate,  unrepeal'd. 
Nor  e*er  to  be  rescinded,  "  Love  thy  father.** 
God  speaks  with  many  voices ;  one  in  the  heart, 
True  though  instinctive ;  one  in  the  Holy  Law, 
The  first  that 's  coupled  with  a  grack>us  promise. 

JAVAN. 

Tet  are  his  words,  **  Leave  all,  and  follow  me, 
Thou  shalt  not  bve  thy  father  more  than  me'*— 
Darest  disobey  them  f 

MnLIAM. 

Javan,  while  I  tread 
Tlie  path  of  duty  I  am  following  him ; 
And,  loving  whom  I  ought  to  love,  love  him. 

JAVAN. 

If  thou  couldst  save  or  succour— if  this  night 
Were  not  the  lost— 

MIRIAM. 

Oh,  dearest,  think  awhile ! 
It  matteiB  little  at  what  hour  o'  the  day 
The  rig^iteous  falls  asleep;  death  cannot  come 


To  him  untimely  who  is  fit  to  die: 
The  less  of  this  cold  world,  the  more  of  hctfc; 
The  briefer  life,  the  earlier  immotiality. 
But  every  moment  to  the  man  of  guilt 

And  bloodshed,  one  like ah  me.'  likenrte 

Each. instant  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  desd, 
May  be  a  blessed  chosen  opportunity 
For  the  everlasting  mercy — ^Think  what  \b 
For  time's  minutest  period  to  delay 
An  infidel's  death,  a  murderer's 


JAVAM. 


Go! 


*  Matt  zm.  18. 


tMatLz.7. 


If  I  were  dying,  I  wonld  have  thee  go— 
Oh!  thon  inspher'd,  unearthly  lovehneii! 
Danger  may  gather  round  thee,  like  iIm  iknk 
Round  one  of  heaven's  pure  atan^  thooltiMiUvii 
Thy  oouise  unsullied* 

MniAM. 

This  is  wotse  thsa  sli! 
Oh!  mock  not  thus  with  wild  eztravagsntpnia 
A  very  weak  and  moat  unworthy  giri 
Javan,  one  last,  one  porting  woid  with  dise- 
There  have  been  timea,  when  I  have  mid  fighiv^ 
As  maidens  use,  that  made  thy  kind  hesit  iiM: 
There  have  been  momenta,  when  I  have  mi  is 

sad. 
And  I  have  cruelly  sported  with  thy  ssdiMi: 
I  have  been  proud,  oh !  very  pioad,  lo  bev 
Thy  fond  lips  dwell  on  beauty,  when  thiae  tjm 
Were  on  this  thin  and  wasted  form  of  oiina 
Forgive  me,  oh !  forgive  me,  for  I  deem'd 
The  hour  would  surely  come,  when  die  load  hiir 
Might  well  repay  the  maiden's  wayvraidofli 
Oh !  kwk  not  thus  o'etjoy'd,  for  if  I  tboDgbi 
We  e'er  could  meet  again  this  aide  the  gnit, 
Trust  me,  I  had  been  charier  of  my  teodenaa 
Yet  one  word  more — ^I  do  mistnist  thes^  Java 
Though  coldly  thoa  dost  labour  to  ooooesl  n; 
Thou  hast  some  frantic  ■oheme  to  risk  ftrniBi 
Thy  precious  life — Beseech  thee,  heap  ooiiha 
More  sorrows  on  the  o'erbnrthan'd. 

JAVAN. 

Thtnk'itttflate 
I  have  no  trust  bat  in  thia  arm  of  flesh 
To  save  theef 

MIRIAM. 

Oh,  kind  Javan !  pny  sot  4bi 
That  I  may  live,  that  ia  too  wild  a  prayer; 
That  I  may  die  unspotted,  be  thy  aait 
To  Him  who  loves  the  spotteaa. 

JAVAN. 

Ha-^hete|^ 
It  pierces  like  a  swoid  into  my  heart! 


And  think'st  thou  mine  nnwoondad?— FsfUhM 

vroU! 
Our  presence  does  but  rack  each  olher'k  soak 
Farewell !  and  if  thou  loveat  when  I  am  dasd. 
May  she  be  to  thee,  all  I  hoped  to  be. 

JAVAN. 

Go— go— 

MIRIAM. 

Thou  bidst  me  part,  and  yet  detaiaVt  ■• 
With  clinging  grasp-ah  no,  't  is  I  clwp  thee. 
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I  knew  not  that  my  fend  unoonKioof  hand 

Had  been  to  bold — Oh,  Javanl  ere  the  morn 

T  will  have  no  power  t'  ofiend  thee— 't  will  be  cold. 

JAVAN. 

Oflend  me !  Miriam,  when  thoa  'rt  above 
Among  the  Sainta,  and  I  in  the  linfal  world, 
How  terrible  *t  will  be  if  I  thoald  forfeit 
The  hope  of  meeting  thee  in  bleaaednefls. 

MIRIAM. 

Forfeit!  with  ftith  Uke  thine f 

JAVAN. 

Thou  well  rebukeat  me. 
To  thy  Redeemer  I  commit  thee  now. 
To  leave  thee  here,  or  take  thee  to  himself 
Farewell,  ferewell !  the  life  of  this  sad  heart,— 

Dearer  than  life 1  look  for  thee,  and  lo! 

Nought  but  blind  darkness 

Save  where  ]ron  mad  city, 
As  though  at  peace  and  in  luxurious  joy, 
Is  hanging  out  her  bright  and  festive  lamps. 

There  have  been  tears  from  holier  eyes  than  mine 
Poor'd  o'er  thee,  Zion !  yea,  the  Son  of  Man 
This  thy  devoted  hour  foreaaw  and  wept 
And  I— can  I  refrain  from  weeping  f    Yea, 
My  country,  in  thy  darker  deatiny 
Will  I  awhile  forget  mine  own  diatressL 

I  leel  it  now,  the  sad,  the  coming  hour ; 

The  signs  are  full,  and  never  shall  the  sun 
Shine  on  the  cedar  roofs  of  Salem  more ; 

Her  tale  of  splendour  now  is  told  and  donet 
Her  wine-cup  of  festivity  is  spilt. 
And  all  is  o'er,  her  grandeur  and  her  guilt 

Oh !  fair  and  fovour'd  city,  where  of  old 
The  balmy  airs  wen  rich  with  melody, 
That  led  her  pomp  beneath  the  cloudleas  sky 

In  veatmenla  flaming  with  the  orient  gold ; 

H«r  gold  is  dim,  and  mute  her  music's  voice ; 

The  Heathen  o'er  her  perish'd  pomp  nyoice. 

How  stately  then  was  every  palm-deck'd  street, 
Down  which  the  maidens  danced  with  tinkling  foet ; 

How  proud  the  elders  in  the  lofly  gate ! 
How  crowded  all  her  nation's  solemn  feasts 
With  white-robed  Levitea  and  high-mitred  Priests  { 

How  gorgeous  all  her  Temple's 'sacrsd  state! 
Her  streets  are  razed,  her  maidens  sold  for  slaves. 
Her  gates  thrown  down,  her  eiders  in  their  graves ; 
Her  feasts  are  holden  'mid  the  Gentile's  scorn, 
By  stealth  her  Priesthood's  holy  garments  worn ; 
And  where  her  Temple  crown'd  the  glittering  rock. 
The  wandering  shepherd  folds  his  evening  flock. 

When  shall  the  work,  the  work  of  death  begin  f 
When  come  the  avengen  of  proud  Judah's  sin? 
Aceldama !  accursed  and  guilty  ground, 
Gird  all  the  city  in  thy  dismal  bound. 

Her  price  ia  paid,  and  she  is  sold  Uke  thou ; 
Let  every  ancient  monument  and  tomb 
Enlarge  the  bonier  of  its  vaulted  gloom. 

Their  spaeioaB  chambers  all  are  wanted  now. 

But  nevermore  shall  yon  lost  city  need 
Thoee  secret  places  for  her  future  dead ; 
36 


Of  all  her  children,  when  this  night  is  paas'd, 
Devoted  Salem's  darkest,  and  her  last, 
Of  all  her  children  none  is  left  to  her, 
Save  those  whose  house  is  in  the  sepulchre. 

Yet,  guilty  city,  who  shall  moum  for  theet 

Shall  Christian  voices  wail  thy  devastation! 
Look  down!  look  down,  avenged  Calvary* 

Upon  thy  late  jret  dreadful  expiation. 
Oh !  long  fbratold,  though  slow  accomplish'd  fkte, 
**  Her  house  is  left  unto  her  desolate ;" 
Proud  Cesar's  ploughshare  o'er  her  ruins  driven. 
Fulfils  at  length  the  tardy  doom  of  heaven ; 
The  wrathful  vial's  drops  at  length  are  pour'd 
On  the  rebellious  race  that  crucified  their  Lord! 


Streett  of  Jerumkm—NighL 
ManyJKvtB  meeting. 

FIRST  JXW. 

Saw  ye  it,  ftther !  aaw  ye  what  the  city 

Stands  gazing  at  f    Aa  I  paas'd  through  the  streets 

There  were  pale  women  wandering  up  and  down ; 

And  on  the  house-tops  there  were  haggard  facea 

Tom'd  tp  the  heavensi  where'er  the  ghostly  light 

Fell  on  them.    Even  the  prowling  plunderen. 

That  break  our  Iwasea  for  suspected  food. 

Their  quick  and  steakhfui  footsteps  check,  and  gaap 

In  wonder.    They,  that  in  deep  wearineas, 

Or  wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  mom. 

Had  cast  themselves  to  slumber  on  the  slone% 

Lift  up  their  drowsy  heads,  and  languidly 

Do  shudder  at  the  sight 

SECOND  JXW. 

What  sight  T  what  aay'st  thonf 

riRBT  JEW.     - 

The  star,  the  star,  the  fiery-tressed  star. 

That  all  this  fotal  year  hath  bung  in  the  heavene 

Above  us,  gleaming  like  a  bloody  sword. 

Twice  hath  it  moved.    Men  cried  aloud,  **  A  tem 

pest!" 
And  there  was  blackness,  aa  of  thunder  clouds: 
But  yet  that  angry  sign  glared  fiercely  through  them. 
And  the  third  time,  with  slow  and  solemn  motion, 
'T  was  shaken  and  brandish'd. 

nCOND  JXW. 

Timorous  boy !  thou  speak'st 
As  though  these  things  were  strange.    Why  now 

we  sleep 
With  prodigies  ablaze  in  all  the  heavens, 
And  the  earth  teeming  with  portentous  signs. 
As  sound  aa  when  the  moon  and  constant  stars 
Beam'd  quietly  upon  the  slumbering  earth 
Their  customary  firea.    Doat  thou  remember, 
At  Pentecost,  when  all  the  land  of  Judah 
Stood  round  the  Altar,  at  the  dead  of  night, 
A  Light  broke  out,  and  all  the  Temple  shone 
With  the  meteoroua  gloiy  7  't  vcas  not  like 
The  light  of  sun  or  moon,  but  it  was  clear 
And  bright  as  either,  only  that  it  withered 
Men's  facea  to  a  hue  like  death. 
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THIU>  JEW. 

Twaeitnnge! 
And,  if  I  err  not,  on  that  very  day. 
The  Priest  led  forth  the  apotlea  ncrifioe. 
And  aa  he  led  it,  it  fell  down,  and  cast 
In  young  upon  the  tacrad  pavement. 

FOUBTH  JEW. 

BpBthreOf 
Have  y9  forgot  the  ere,  when  war  bnAe  oat 
Even  in  the  heavens  f  all  the  wide  northern  sky 
Was  rocking  with  arm'd  men  and  fiery  chariots. 
With  an  abrupt  and  sudden  noiselessness. 
Wildly,  confusedly  they  cross'd  and  mingled. 
As  when  the  Red  Sea  waves  dash'd  to  and  fio 
The  ciaaed  can  of  Pharaoh— 

THIRD  JEW. 

Who  comes  here 
In  his  white  robe  so  hastily  f 

raST  JEW. 

TistheLevite, 
The  Holy  Aaron. 

LBvm. 
Brethren !  Oh,  my  Brethren! 

THE  JEW. 

Speak,  Rabbi,  all  our  souls  thirst  for  thy  words. 

LEVITE. 

But  now  within  the  Temple,  as  I  minister'd, 
There  was  a  silence  round  us;  the  wild  sounds 
Of  the  overwearied  war  had  fiillen  asleep. 
A  silence,  even  as  though  all  earth  were  fix*d 
Like  us  in  adoration,  when  the  gate, 
The  Eastern  gate,  with  all  its  ponderous  bars 
And  bolts  of  iron,  started  wide  asunder, 
And  all  the  strength  of  man  doth  vainly  toil 
To  close  the  stubborn  and  rebellious  leaves. 

ni£T  JEW. 

What  now? 

ANOTHER  JEW. 

What  now  f  why  all  things  sad  and  monstrous. 
The  Prophets  stand  aghast,  and  vainly  seek. 
Amid  the  thronging  and  tumultuous  signs 
Which  crowd  this  wild  disastrous  night,  the  intent 
Of  the  Eternal   Wonder  breaks  o'er  wonder, 
As  ck>ods  roU  o'er  each  other  in  the  skies; 
And  Terror,  wantoning  with  man's  perplexity. 
No  sooner  hath  infixed  the  awed  attention 
On  some  stnioge  prodigy,  than  it  straight  distracts  it 
To  a  stranger  and  more  fearfuL 

THIRD  JEW. 

Hark?  what's  there? 
Fresh  bonxir! 

(At  a  dittan».) 
To  the  sound  of  timbrels  sweet,  (18) 
Moving  slow  our  solemn  feet. 
We  have  borne  thee  on  the  road. 
To  the  viigin's  blest  abode ; 
With  thy  yellow  torches  gleaming, 
And  thy  scarlet  mantle  streaming. 
And  the  canopy  above 
Swaying  as  we  slowly  move. 


Thou  hast  left  the  joyous  feast. 

And  the  mirth  and  wine  have  c«vnd\ 


And  now  we  aet  thee  down  brfm 
The  jeakMislj-izDclasing  door; 
That  the  fovour'd  yot^th  adnuft 
Where  the  veiled  virgin  siti 
In  the  bliss  of  maiden  fosr. 
Waiting  our  soft  tread  to  hssr; 
And  the  music's  brisker  din. 
At  the  bridegroom's  enieiiog  is. 
Entering  in  a  welcome  guest 
To  the  chamber  of  his  rest. 

BBCOND  JEW. 

It  is  the  bridal  song  of  Amariah 
And  fidr  Salone.    In  the  boose  of  Sinoa 
The  rites  are  held ;  nor  bears  the  Brid^gnoahs 
His  plighted  Spouse,  but  there  doth  deekfaiicbsk 
lliese  perilous  times  dispensing  with  the  lipa 
Of  ancient  usage— 

VOICE  WITBUI. 

Woe!  —» 


AM 


FIRST  JEW. 


Thesonof  Hananiahr  is'tnotheT 


Whomsaid'str 


THIRD  JEW. 


SECOND  JEW. 

Art  thou  a  Stranger  in  JcrasJA 
Hist  thou  rememberest  not  that  fearful  Hst 

FOURTH  JEW. 

Speak !  speak !  we  know  not  alL 

SECOND  JEW. 

WhytkaitTV 
A  rude  and  homely  dreaser  of  the  vine. 
He  had  come  up  to  the  Feast  of  Tsberasdek 
When  suddenly  a  spirit  fell  npon  him. 
Evil  or  good  we  know  not    Ever  sines 
(And  now  seven  years  are  past  since  ii  bdafi, 
Our  city  then  being  prosperous  and  at  peaeij 
He  hath  gone  wandering  through  the  dsifcliig<M* 
At  midnight  under  the  c»ld  quiet  siais; 
He  hath  gone  wandering  through  the  ooivdsdBshi 
At  noonday  under  the  bright  blaaqg  son. 
With  that  one  ominous  cry  of"  Woe.  wos.  watT 
Some  scoff 'd  and  mock'd  him,  some  woold  pn  ^ 

food; 
He  neither  cursed  the  one,  nor  thank'd  the  o6ft 
The  Sanhedrim  bade  scourge  him,  and  nf«lf 
Beheld  him  lash'd.  till  the  bare  booes  stood  oat 
Through  the  maim'd  flesh,  still,  still  he  ooly  cmd, 
Woe  to  the  City,  till  his  patience  wearied 
The  angiy  perMcutora.    When  they  freed  kia 
'T  was  still  the  same,  the  inceasant  Woe.  in».«« 
But  when  our  siege  began,  awhile  he  ceaied. 
As  though  his  prophecy  were  fulfill'd ;  till  asv 
We  hod  not  heard  his  diie  aod  hnAing  Toica. 

WITHIN. 

Woe!  woe!  woe! 


JOSHUA,  tte  iSeii  qf 
Woe!  woe! 

A  voice  from  the  £a«!  a  voice  fioa  the  Wtft? 
From  the  four  winds  a  voice  againt  Jsivste! 
A  voice  against  the  Temple  of  the  Loid! 
k^^e«««^aaDs«.thA  EcidegnxwH  and  the  Briiki- 


A  ▼oice  afumt  all  people  of  the  land ! 
Woe!  woe'  woe! 

SIOONO  JZW. 

They  are  the  veiy  words,  the  very  Toioe 

Which  we  have  heard  m  loog.   And  yet,  metluDkii 

There  ii  a  mournful  triumph  in  the  tone 

Ne'er  heard  hefine.    Hie  eyee,  that  were  of  old 

Fix'd  on  the  earth,  now  wander  all  abroad. 

At  though  the  tardy  oooeummatioo 

Afficted  him  with  wonder ^Hark!  again. 

CHORUB  07  MAIDKNS. 

Now  the  jocund  song  k  thine. 
Bride  of  David's  kingly  line ! 
How  thy  dove-like  boaom  trembleth» 
And  thy  shrouded  eye  resembleth 
Violets,  when  the  dews  of  eve 
A  moist  and  tremulous  glitter  leave 
On  the  bashful  sealed  lid! 
Close  within  the  biide-veil  hid. 
Motionless  thou  sit'st,  and  mute; 
Save  that  at  the  soft  salute 
Of  each  entering  maiden  friend 
Thou  dost  rise  and  softly  bend. 

Hark!  a  brisker,  merrier  glee! 
The  door  nnlblds^tis  he,  'tis  he. 
Thus  we  lift  our  lamps  to  meet  him. 
Thus  we  touch  our  lutes  to  greet  him. 
Thou  shalt  give  a  fonder  meeting, 
Thou  shalt  give  a  tenderer  greeting* 

JOSHUA. 

Woe!  woe! 
A  voice  from  the  East!  a  voice  from  the  West! 
From  the  four  winds  a  voice  against  Jerusalem ! 
A  voice  against  the  Temple  of  the  Lotd  I 
A  voice  against  the  Bridegrooms  and  the  Brides ! 
A  voice  against  all  people  of  the  land ! 


Woe! 


Didst  speak! 


[Biirstiaioay,  foOowed  by  Second  Job, 
FiasT  JIW. 


THiaD  JEW. 


No. 


VOURTR  JVW. 

Look'd  he  on  tif  as  he  spake  f 
nuT  JKW  (to  the  Second  returning,) 
Tboo  fbUow'dst  him !  what  now  ? 

BSCOND  JXW. 

T  was  a  Tme  Prophet! 

THK  JIW& 

Wherefbra  f  Where  went  he  t 

■SOOND  JBW. 

To  the  outer  wall ; 
And  there  he  suddenly  cried  out  and  sternly, 
*■  A  voice  against  the  son  of  Hananiah ! 
Woe,  woe  T'  and  at  the  instant,  whether  struck 
By  a  chance  stone  fhim  the  enemy's  engines,  down 
He  sank  and  died !— ^ 

THiaD  JBW. 

Hiere  's  some  one  comes  this  way— • 
Art  sure  he  died  indeed  f 


LKvm. 

It  is  the  High-Prieat 
The  ephod  gleams  through  the  pale  lowering  night  | 
The  breastplate  gems,  and  the  pore  mitre-gold. 
Shine  lamplike,  and  the  bells  that  fringe  his  robe 
Chime  fiuntly. 

HiaH-PRtX8T. 

Israel,  hear !  I  do  beseech  you, 
ftethren,  give  ear! — 

ucosn  JXW. 

Who 's  he  that  will  not  hear 
The  words  of  God's  High-Priest  f 

BIOH-PBIX8T. 

It  was  but  now 
I  sate  within  the  Temple,  in  the  court 
That's  consecrate  to  mine  office— Your  eyes  wandei^- 

JEWS. 

Goon!-» 

HIGH-PBIB8T. 

Why  hearken,  then — Upon  a  sudden 
The  pavement  seem'd  to  swell  beneath  my  feet. 
And  the  Veil  shiver'd,  and  the  pillars  rock'd. 
And  there,  within  the  very  Holy  of  Holies, 
There,  from  behind  the  winged  Cherubim, 
Where  the  Ark  stood,  a  noise,  hurried  and  tumultuous, 
Was  heard,  as  when  a  king  with  all  his  host 
Doth  quit  his  palace.    And  anon,  a  vmee. 
Or  voices,  half  in  grief)  half  anger,  yet 
Nor  human  grief  nor  anger,  even  it  seem'd 
As  though  the  hoarse  and  rolling  thunder  spake 
With  the  articulate  voice  of  man,  it  said, 
"Let  vb  dbpabt!" 

JEWS. 

Most  terrible !  What  follow'd  7 
Speak  on!  speak  on! 

BIGRoPBIBST. 

I  know  not  why,  I  felt 
As  though  an  outcast  from  the  abandon'd  Temple, 
And  fled. 

JEWS. 

Ob  God !  and  Father  of  our  Fathers, 
Dost  thou  desert  us  f 

CHOBus  or  YoirraB  and  m atoxns 

Under  a  happy  planet  art  thou  led. 
Oh,  choeen  Virgin !  to  thy  bridal  bed. 
So  pot  thou  off  thy  soft  and  bashful  sadness, 
And  wipe  away  the  timid  maiden  tear,^ — 
Lo!  redolent  with  the  Prophet's  oil  of  gladness, 
And  mark'd  by  heaven,  the  Bridegroom  Youth  is 
here. 

PTB8T  JEW. 

Hark— hark!  an  armed  tread! 

SECOND  JEW. 

The  bokl  Ben  Cathia. 

BEN  CATHLA. 

Ay,  ye  are  met,  all  met,  as  in  a  mart, 
T*  eichange  against  each  other  your  dark  tales 
Of  this  night's  fearful  prodigies.    I  know  it. 
By  the  inquisitive  and  halfsuspicious  looks 
With  which  ye  eye  each  other,  ye  do  wish 
To  disbelieve  all  ye  have  heard,  and  yet 
Ye  dare  not    If  ye  have  seen  the  moon  unsphered. 
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And  the  ttan  ikll ;  if  the  pale  sheeted  ghoeta 
Have  met  yoa  wandering,  and  have  pointed  at  you 
With  ominona  deeignation ;  yet  I  aeoff 
Tour  poor  and  trivial  tenoi»->Know  ye  Mbehol  f 


Michol! 

BKir  CATHLA. 

The  noble  lady,  she  wbcae  fiithen 
Dwelt  beyond  Jordan 

BXCOIfD  TEW. 

Yes,  we  know  her, 
The  tender  and  the  delicate  of  women,  (19) 
That  would  not  set  her  foot  upon  the  ground 
For  delicacy  and  very  tendemesb 

BIN  CATHLA. 

The  aaniie !— We  had  gone  forth  in  quest  of  food : 
And  we  had  enter'd  many  a  house,  where  men 
Were  preying  upon  meagre  herbs  and  skins ; 
And  some  were  sating  upon  loathsome  things 
Unutterable,  the  ravening  hunger.    Some, 
Whom  we  had  plunder'd  oft,  laugh*d  in  their  agony 
To  see  us  baffled.    At  her  door  she  met  us, 
And  **  We  have  feasted  together  heretofore," 
She  said,  "  most  welcome  warrion !"  and  she  led  us, 
And  bede  us  sit  like  dear  and  honour'd  guests, 
While  she  made  ready.    Some  among  us  wonder*d. 
And  some  spake  jeeringly,  and  thank'd  the  lady 
That  she  had  thus  with  provident  care  reserved 
The  chcMcest  banquet  for  our  scarcest  days. 
But  ever  as  she  busily  minister*d. 
Quick,  sudden  sobs  of  laughter  broke  from  her. 
At  length  the  veswrs  covering  she  raised  up. 

And  there  it  lay 

RioH-nmar. 
What  lay  f— Thoo  'rt  aick  and  pale. 

BIN  CATHLA. 

By  earth  and  heaven,  the  remnant  of  a  child ! 

A  human  child ! Ay,  start!  so  started  we — 

Whereat  she  shriek'd  aloud,  and  clapp'd  her  handi^ 
"  O !  dainty  and  fastidious  appetites ! 
The  mother  feasts  upon  her  babe,  and  strangen 
lioatlie  the  repast"— «nd  then—"  My  beautiful  child  .**' 
The  treasure  of  my  womb !  my  bosom's  joy !" 
And  then  in  her  cool  madness  did  she  spurn  ua 
Out  of  her  doon.— Oh  still— oh  still  I  hear  her» 
And  I  shall  hear  her  till  my  day  of  death. 

BiaH-PRIIBT. 

Oh,  Gk)d  of  Mereiea!  this  was  once  thy  dty ! 

CHORUS. 

Joy  to  thee,  beautiful  and  bashful  Bride ! 

Joy !  for  the  thrills  of  pride  and  joy  become  thee ; 

Thy  curse  of  barrenness  is  taken  from  thee, 
And  thou  shalt  see  the  rosy  infant  sleeping 

Upon  the  snowy  fountain  of  thy  breast ; 

\nd  thou  shalt  feel  how  mothers*  hearts  are  bleat 
By  hours  of  blias  for  moments'  pain  and  weeping. 

Jiy  to  thee ! 

The  dbtwe,  SiMOir,  Joror. 

SIMON. 

Away !  what  do  ye  in  our  midnight  streets 

Go  Ble«ip!  go  sleep !  or  we  shall  have  to  lash  yoa. 


When  the  hon  smnuMXis  to  the  moimng'B  war. 
From  out  your  drowsy  beda-^Away !  I  mf, 

HioH-PRiBrr. 
Simon,  thou  knowst  not  tiie  dark  agni  abnMd. 

iOHir. 
Ay !  ia  't  not  ftarfiil  and  most  ominoaB 
That  the  sun  shines  not  at  deep  midnight  f  Mark  at 
Te  men  with  gasping  Ups  and  sliivering  limfaa, 
Thou  mitred  priest,  and  ye  misnaiiied  wmrrimib 
If  ye  infect  with  your  pale  aguish  femn 
Our  valiant  dty,  we  '11  nor  leave  you  limba 
To  shake,  nor  voices  to  complain— T'  your 


SiHON,  John. 

JOHN. 

In  truth,  good  Simon,  I  am  half  your  proaelyte ; 
Your  angels,  that  do  bear  such  eioellent  wine. 
Might  shake  a  iaith  more  firm  than  ootsl 

■iMoir. 

Bkmve  Jofaiv 
My  soul  is  jocund.    Expectation  aoais 
Before  mine  eyes,  like  to  a  new-fledged  eagle. 
And  stoopeih  from  her  heavens  with  palmi  ne'er  won 
By  brows  of  Israel.    Gfory  mounts  with  her, 
Her  deep  seraphic  trumpet  swelling  Joud 
O'er  Zion's  gladdening  toweia. 

JOHN. 

Why,theD,tos]ee|i 
This  fight  by  day,  and  revel  all  the  night. 

Needs  some  repose    I  '11  to  my  bed — ^Farawell ! 

SOfON. 

Brave  John,  forewell !  and  I'll  to  reet,  and  draam 
Upon  the  coming  honouis  of  to-morrow. 


HimiAK. 

To-morrow  f  w91  that  morrow  dawn  upon  thee  f 
I  've  wam'd  them,  I  have  lifted  up  my  voice 
As  loud  as 't  were  an  angers,  and  well  nigh 
Had  I  betray'd  my  secret:  they  but  aooff'd. 
And  aak'd  how  long  I  had  been  a  propbefesa? 
But  that  injurious  John  did  foully  tannt  me. 
As  though  I  envied  my  lost  sister's  bridal. 
And  when  I  clung  to  my  dear  father's  neck, 
^th  the  close  fondness  of  a  haH  embrace. 
He  shook  me  from  him. 

But,  ah  me !  how  atrangs 
This  moment,  and  the  hurrying  streets  were  full 
As  at  a  festival,  now  all 's  so  silent 
That  I  might  hear  the  footsteps  of  a  child. 
The  sound  of  diasolute  mirth  hath  ceaaed,  the  hmps 
Are  spent,  the  voice  of  music  broken  ofi! 
No  watchman's  tread  comea  from  the  ailent  wall. 
There  are  nor  lights  nor  voices  in  the  towen. 
The  hungry  have  given  up  the  idle  search 
For  food,  the  gaiers  on  the  heavens  an  gone. 
Even  fear's  at  reBt--all  siiU  as  in  a  aapnlchre! 
And  thou  liest  sleeping,  oh  Jerusalem ! 
A  deeper  slumber  could  not  fall  upon  thee     • 
If  thou  wert  deaolate  of  all  thy  childran. 
And  thy  razed  streets  a  dwelling-place  for  owla. 

I  do  mistake .'  this  is  the  WiMemeaa. 
The  Deeert,  where  winds  pass  and  make  do  aound. 
And  not  the  populous  city,  the  besieged 
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And  overhung  with  tempeit    Why,  my  voices 
My  moCkm,  brealn  apon  the  opprenive  itiUDea 
Like  a  Ibrbidden  and  diaturbing  eound. 
The  very  air*a  aaleep,  my  feebleit  braathing 
b  aadible— I  '11  think  my  prayen— and  then— ^- 

Ua !  't  ia  the  thunder  of  the  living  God ! 

It  peals !  it  crashes !  it  comes  down  '^  fire ! 
Again !  it  is  the  engine  of  the  foe,  ^- 

Oar  walls  are  dust  before  it Wak^— oh  wake— 

Oh  Israel ! — Oh  Jerusalem,  awake ! 
Why  shouldst  thon  wake?  thy  (be  is  in  the  heavens. 
Tea,  thy  judicial  slumber  weighs  thee  down. 
And  gives  thee,  oh !  lost  city,  to  the  Gentile 
Defenceless,  unresisting. 

It  rolls  down. 
As  chough  the  Everlasting  raged  not  now 
Against  our  guilty  Zion,  but  did  mingle 
The  universal  world  in  our  destruction ; 
And  all  mankind  were  destined  for  a  sacrifice 
On  Israers  funeral  pileu    Oh  Crucified ! 
Here,  here,  where  dwn  didst  sufler,  I  beseech  thee 
Even  by  thy  Cross! 

Hark!  now  in  impious  rivalry 
Man  thunders.    In  the  centre  of  our  streets 
The  Gentile  trumpet,  the  triumphant  shouts 
Of  onset;  and  Ir~I,  a  trembling  girt 
Alone,  awake,  abroad. 

Oh,  now  ye  wake. 
Now  ye  pour  forth,  and  hideous  Maamcre, 
Loathing  his  bfoodless  conquest,  joys  to  see  yoo 
Thus  naked  and  unarm'd — ^But  where 's  my  lather  f 
Upon  his  couch  in  dreams  of  future  glory. 
Oh!  where 's  my  sister?  in  her  bridal  bed. 


Many  Jena. 

yiMT  JBW. 

To  the  Temple !  To  the  Temple!  Israel !  Israel ! 
Tour  walls  are  on  the  earth,  your  houses  bum 
like  fires  amid  the  autunmai  olive  grounds. 
The  Gentile  *s  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house. 
To  the  Temple!  save  or  perish  with  the  Temple! 

SECOND  JEW. 

To  the  Temple !  haste,  oh  all  ye  circumcised ! 
Stay  not  for  wife  or  child,  for  gold  or  treasure ! 
Pknse  not  for  light!  the  heavens  are  all  on  fire, 
The  Universal  City  bums ! 

THUID  JEW. 

Arms!  Arms! 
Our  women  fall  like  doves  into  the  nets 
Of  the  fowler,  and  they  dash  upon  the  stones 
Our  innocent  babes.    Arms !  Arms !  before  we  die 
Let 's  reap  a  bloody  harvest  of  revenge. 
To  the  Temple! 

roiniTH  JEW. 
Simon !  fo,  the  valiant  Simon. 

The  ahcnoe^  Simon. 

SIMON. 

He  comes!  he  comes !  the  black  night  blackens  with 

him. 
And  the  winds  groan  beneath  his  chariot  wheels — 
Ho  comes  from  heaven,  the  Avenger  of  Jerusalem ! 
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Ay,  strike,  proud  Roman !  foil,  thou  useless  wall ! 
And  vail  your  heads,  ye  towers,  that  have  diichaiged 
Tour  brief,  your  fraitless  duty  of  resistance. 
I've  heard  thee  long,  fierce  Gentile!  th* eaitiiqoake 

shocks 
Of  thy  huge  engines  smote  upon  my  soul. 
And  my  soul  scom'd  them.  Oh!  and  hear'st  not  thou 
One  mightier  than  thyself  that  shakes  the  heavens  ? 
Oh  pardon,  that  I  diought  that  He,  whose  coming 
Is  promised  and  reveal'd,  would  calmly  wait 
The  tardy  throes  of  human  birth.    Messiah, 
I  know  thee  now,  I  know  yon  lightning  fire, 
Thy  robe  of  glory,  and  thy  steps  in  heaven 
Inceannt  thundering. 

I  htei  brought  mine  arms. 
Mine  earthly  arms,  my  breastplate  and  my  sword. 
To  cover  and  defend  me— Oh!  but  thou 
Art  jealous,  nor  endurest  that  human  arm 
Intrude  on  thy  deliverance.    I  fonwear  them, 
I  cast  them  from  me.    Helmless,  with  nor  shield 
Nor  sword,  I  stand,  and  in  my  nakedness 
Wait  thee,  victorious  Roman-^— 

JEWS. 

To  the  Temple! 

SIMON. 

Ay,  well  thon  say'st,  *«  to  theTemple"— there  "t  will  be 
Most  visible.    In  his  own  house  the  Lord 
Will  shine  most  glorious.    Shall  we  not  behold 
The  Fathers  bursting  from  their  yielding  gmves, 
Fktriarchs  and  Priests,  and  Kings  and  Prophets^  met 
A  host  of  spectral  watchmen,  on  the  towers 
Of  Zion  to  behold  the  (bll  accomplishing 
Of  every  Type  and  deep  Prophetic  word  ? 

Ay,  to  the  Temple !  thither  will  I  too. 
There  bask  in  all  the  fulness  of  the  day 
That  breaks  at  length  o'er  the  long  night  of  Judah. 


Chonu,  of  Jews  flying  towards  the  temple. 

Fly!  fly!  fly! 
Clouds,  not  of  incense,  from  the  Temple  rise. 
And  there  are  altar-fires,  but  not  of  sacrifice. 

And  there  are  victims,  yet  nor  bulls  nor  goals ; 
And  Priests  are  there,  but  ix>t  of  Aaron's  kin ; 
And  he  that  doth  the  murtherous  rite  begin, 

To  stranger  Gods  his  hecatomb  devotes ; 
His  hecatomb  of  Israel's  chosen  race 
All  foully  slaughter'd  in  their  Holy  Place. 
Break  into  joy,  ye  barren,  that  ne'er  bore !  (20) 

Rejoice,  ye  breasts,  where  ne'er  sweet  infant  hung! 

From  3rou,  from  you  no  smiling  babes  are  wrong, 
Te  die,  but  not  amid  your  children's  gore. 
But  howl  and  weep,  oh  ye  that  are  with  child, 

Te  on  whose  bosoms  unwean'd  babes  are  laid ; 
The  sword  that 's  with  the  mother's  blood  defiled 

Still  with  the  infant  gluts  the  insatiate  blade. 

Fly!  fly!  fly! 
Fly  not,  1  say,  for  Death  is  every  where. 

To  keen-eyed  Lust  all  places  are  the  same : 
There 's  not  a  secret  chamber  in  whose  lair 

Our  wives  can  shroud  them  from  th'  abhorretf 

shame. 
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Where  the  iwoid  fiuli,  the  fire  will  find  us  there, 
All,  all  ie  death— the  Gentile  or  the  flame. 

On  to  the  Temple !  Brethren,  Inael  on ! 
Though  every  ilippery  itreet  with  caniage  swmii. 
Ho !  ipite  of  ftmiah'd  hearti  and  wounded  limbi, 

8tilL  still,  while  yet  there  stands  one  holy  stonOf 
Fight  for  your  God,  his  sacred  lioose  to  save, 
Or  have  its  biasing  ruins  for  your  giave ! 


Was  shaken  oflC  as  with  a  patient  pity 
He  look*d  on  as,  the  infuriate  mnltitads. 


The  StreeU  of  Jerumdttn. 

MfKIAM. 

Thou  hard  firm  earth,  thou  wilt  not  break  before  me. 

And  hide  me  in  thy  dark  and  secret  bosom ! 

Ye  burning  toweis,  ye  fall  upon  your  children 

With  a  compassionate  ruin— not  on  me-* 

Ye  spare  me  only,  I  akme  am  mark'd 

And  seal'd  for  life :  death  cruelly  seems  to  shun  me, 

Me,  who  am  readiest  and  most  wilh  to  die. 

Oh !  I  have  sat  me  by  the  ghastly  shun 

In  envy  of  their  state,  and  wept  a  prsyer 

That  I  were  cold  like  them,  anid  safo  from  th'  hands 

Of  the  remorseless  conqueror.    I  have  fled, 

And  fled,  and  fled,  and  still  I  fly  the  nearer 

To  the  howling  ravagen— they  are  every  where. 

I  *ve  closed  mine  eyes,  and  rush*d  I  know  not  whither. 

And  still  are  swords  and  men  and  furious  faces 

Before  me,  and  behind  me,  and  around  me. 

But  ah !  the  shrieks  that  come  fiom  out  the  dwell- 
ings 
Of  my  j^uth's  toved  oompanione— every  where 
I  hear  some  dear  and  most  fomiliar  voice 
In  its  despairing  frantic  agonies. 
Ah  me !  that  I  were  struck  with  leprosy. 
That  sinful  men  might  loathe  me  and  pass  on. 

And  I  might  now  have  been  by  that  sweet  fbuntam 
Where  the  winds  whisper  through  the  moonlight 

leaves, 
I  might  have  been  with  Javan  there-^Dff,  ofi^ 
These  are  not  thoughts  for  one  about  to  die-* 
Oh,  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ! 

An  Old  Man,  Muuaii. 

OLD  MAN. 

Who  spake  of  Christ? 
What  hath  that  name  to  do  vnth  saving  here  ff 
He  *s  here,  he*s  here,  the  Lord  of  desolation, 
Begirt  with  vengeance !  in  the  fire  above» 
And  fire  below!  in  all  the  blazing  city 
Behold  him  manifest! 

MIKIAM. 

(%!  aged  man 
And  miserable,  on  the  verge  of  the  grave 
Thus  lingering  to  behold  thy  country's  ruin 
What  know'st  thou  of  the  Christ  ? 

OLD  MAN. 

I,  I  beheld  him. 
The  Man  of  Nazareth  whom  thou  mean'st—I  saw  him 
When  he  went  labouring  ap  the  accursed  hill. 
Heavily  on  hu  scourged  and  bleeding  shoulden 
Preti'd  the  rough  cross,  and  from  his  crowned  brow 
(Crowa*d  with  no  kungly  diadem^  Khft  v»»^%UwA 


Didst  thou  not  foil  and  worshipff 

OLJ>  MAN. 

Ihsdeam 
The  curse  upon  my  head,  my  voice  bad  ati 
Unto  the  Rcnnan,  "  On  na  be  his  blood« 
And  on  our  children !"— and  oo  us  it  hsikk»- 
My  children  and  my  chiklren's  childreB,iL 
The  Gentile  S¥vonl  hath  reap'd  them  ooeif  ait. 
And  I,  the  last  dry  withered  ahock,  awsit 
The  gleaning  of  the  alaughterer. 


CooUitibiB 
The  Cross,  the  Agony,  and  atill  hard  of  bosf 

OLD  MAN 

Fond  child,  I  tell  thee,  ere  the  Cram  wsi  md 
He  look'd  around  him,  even  in  that  Isst  i 
With  such  a  miyesty  of  calm 
Such  solemn  adjuration  to  oar 
But  yet  'twas  not  refwoachfnl,  only 
As  though  our  guilt  had  been  the  biUenKpas 
Of  suffering.    And  there  dwelt  about  bin  Ml 
About  his  drooping  heed  and  fiuntiDg  link 
A  sense  of  power;  as  though  he  choss  fe)d« 
Yet  might  have  shaken  off  the  load  of  deiik 
Without  an  eflbrt.    Awful  hreathfa—if 
Spread  round,  too  deep  and  too  intense  kttm. 


Thou  didst  believe  f 

OLD  MAN. 

Away!  Menghnd^a 
As  though  they  did  detect  my  guilty  pitf : 
Their  voices  roar'd  around  me  like  a  tanpA 
And  every  voice  wss  bowling  **  CnaSf  kiar- 
I  dared  not  be  alone  the  apostate  cfaiki 
Of 


Ah!  thoadidslnotjaJBteert 

OLD  MAN. 

Woman,  I  did,  and  with  a  voice  so  aodibb 
Men  tum'd  to  praise  my  leaL    And  wfau  te  ^ 


The  noonday  darkness,  fell  upon  the  esilh. 
And  the  earth's  self  shook  underneath  my  M, 
I  stood  before  the  Cross,  and  in  ray  piids 
Rejoiced  that  I  had  shaken  fiom  my  sool 
Hie  soil  compunction. 

MIftlAM. 

Ha  !-4mt  now, oh!  aaa. 
Thou  own'st  hhn  for  the  eternal  Son  of  Goi 
The  mock'd,  and  scourged,  and  crown'd  and  enek 
Thou  dost  believe  the  biasing  evidence 
Of  yon  fierce  flames !  thou  bow'st  thyself  bcfat 
The  solemn  preacher.  Desolation, 
That  now  on  Zkm's  guilty  ruins  seated 
Bears  horrible  witness. 

OLD  MAN. 

Maiden,  I  beBev< 
I  dare  not  disbelieve ;  it  is  my  curse. 
\'M?]  «!ifiCK<)«^dcAX€i«««^v^t&A  in  death. 
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OhI  not  B  cane,  it  ii  a  gmcioui 
BelieTe,  tud  thon  ihalt  live ! 

OLD  MAN. 

Back,  ineolent! 
What !  wouldst  thou  ichool  theae  grey  hain,  and  be- 
come 
Mine  age's  teacher? 

MIRIAM. 

Hath  not  God  ordain'd 
Wiedom  fiom  babei  and  sucklingB  T 

OLD  MAN. 

Back,  I  My ; 
I  have  lived  a  faithful  child  of  Abraham, 
And  ao  vrill  die. 

MiaiAM. 

For  ever! He  it  gone, 

Tet  he  looka  round,  and  shakes  his  hoaiy  head 
In  dreadful  execration  'gainst  hinwelf 
And  me       I  dare  not  follow  him. 

What's  here! 
It  is  mine  home,  the  dwelling  of  my  yonth, 
0>r  which  the  flames  climb  up  with  such  6eroe  haste. 
Lo,  lo !  they  bunt  fiom  that  house-top,  where  oft 
My  sister  and  myself  have  sale  and  sang 
Our  pleasant  ain  of  gladness !    Ah,  Salooe ! 
Where  art  thou  now?  These,  these  are  not  the  lights 
That  should  be  shining  on  a  marriage-bed. 
Oh!  that  I  had  been  cali'd  to  dress  thy  bier, 
To  pour  sweet  ointments  on  thy  shrouded  corpse^ 
Rather  than  thus  to  weave  thee  bridal  chaplets 
To  be  ao  madly  worn,  so  early  wither'd ! 
Where  art  thou  7  I  dare  only  wish  thee  dead. 
Even  aa  I  wish  rayselC 

T  is  she,  herself! 
Thank  God,  she  hath  not  perish'd  in  the  flames ! 
'Tis  she— «he  's  hf  re— she  *s  here— the  nnfaded  crown 
Hanging  from  hef  loose  treases,  and  her  raiment 
Only  the  bridal  veil  wrapt  round  her       Sister ! 
Oh !  by  my  mother's  blesnngs  on  us  both. 
Stay,  stay  and  speak  to  me— Salone ! 

■AL0N& 

Thee! 
'TIS  ail  thy  bitter  envy,  that  hath  made 
The  exquisite  music  cease,  and  hath  put  out 
The  gentle  lamps,  and  with  a  jealous  voice 
Hath  cali'd  him  from  me. 

MIKIAM. 

Seest  thoa  not,  Salone, 
The  city's  all  on  fire,  the  foe's  around  us  ff 

8AL0NB. 

The  fire!  the  foe!  what 's  fire  or  ibe  tome? 
What 's  aught  but  Amariah  f    He  is  mine. 
The  eagle-eyed,  the  noble  and  the  brave. 
The  Man  of  Men,  the  glory  of  our  Zioa, 
And  ye  have  rent  him  from  roe. 

MIKIAM. 

Dearsst,  whof 

lALONK. 

I  tell  thee,  he  was  mine,  oh !  mine  so  fondly. 
And  I  was  hie— I  had  begun  to  dare 
The  felling  how  I  loved  him— and  the  night 
It  was  so  rapturously  still  around 


When,  even  as  though  he  heard  a  voice,  and  yet 
There  was  no  sound  I  heard,  he  sprung  from  me 
Unto  the  chambei^oor,  and  he  look'd  out 
Into  the  city 

MIRIAM. 

Well!— Nay,  let  not  fall 

Thy  insufficient  raiment Merciful  Heaven, 

Thy  bosom  bleeds!   What  rash  and  barbarous  hand 
Hath 

8AL0NK. 

He  came  back  and  hiss'd  me,  and  he 


I  know  not  what  he  said — but  there  was  something 
Of  Gentile  ravisher,  and  his  beauteous  bride, — 
Me,  me  he  meant,  he  cali'd  me  beauteous  bridor— 
And  he  stood  o'er  me  with  a  sword  so  bright 
My  dazded  eyes  did  close.    And  presently, 
Methooght,  he  smote  me  with  the  swoid,  but  then 
He  fell  upon  my  neck,  and  wept  upon  me, 
And  I  felt  nothing  but  his  buming  tear^ 

MIRIAM. 

She  fiunts !    Look  up,  sweet  sister !  I  have  atanch'd 
The  blood  awhile— but  her  dim  wandering  eyee 
Are  fixing— she  awake*— she  speaks  again. 

SALONE. 

Ah !  brides,  they  say,  should  be  retired,  and  dweQ 

Within  in  modest  secresy ;  yet  here 

Am  I,  a  this  night's  bride,  in  the  open  street. 

My  naked  feet  on  the  cold  stones,  the  wind 

Blowing  my  raiment  ofi^t  's  veiy  cold — 

Oh,  Amariah!  let  me  lay  my  head. 

Upon  thy  bosom,  and  ao  fidl  asleep. 

MIRIAM. 

There  is  no  Amariah  here — 'tis  I, 
Thy  Miriam. 

■ALONK. 

The  Christian  Miriam ! 

MIRIAM. 

Oh!  that  thon  too  wert  Christian!  I  could  give  thee 
A  cold  and  scanty  baptism  of  my.teark 
Oh !  shrink  not  from  me,  lift  not  up  thy  head, 
Thy  dying  head,  from  thy  loved  sister's  lap. 

■ALONC 

Off!  set  roe  free !  the  song  is  almost  done, 

The  bridegroom 's  at  the  door,  and  I  most  meet  hin^ 

Though  my  knees  shake  and  tremble.    If  he  oomeb 

And  find  me  sad  and  cold,  as  I  am  now. 

He  will  not  love  roe  as  he  did. 

MIRIAM.  V 

Too  tmBf 
Thoa  growest  odd  indeed. 

■AL0N& 

Night  closes  round. 
Slumber  is  on  my  souL    If  Amariah 
Return  with  morning,  glorious  and  adom'd 
In  spoil,  as  he  is  wont,  thou  'It  wake  me,  sister  f 

Ah!  no,  no,  no!  this  is  no  waking  sleep. 

It  bunts  upon  me— Yes,  and  Simon's  daughter. 

The  bride  of  Amariah,  may  not  fear. 

Nor  shrink  from  dying.    My  half^fiiiling  spirit 

Comes  back,  my  soil  love-melted  heart  is  strong  t 

I  know  it  all,  in  mercy  and  in  love 

Thou'st  wounded  me  lo  death— and  I  will  bless  the« 

True  lover!  noble  husband!  my  last  breath 

Is  thine  in  blessing^Amariah !— Love! 
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And  )r»t  thou  ihoiiidit  have 
Oh  AmuMh !— «Dd  an  faour  ago 
I  was  a  happjr  bride  apoQ  thy  botom. 

And  now  am Oh  God,  God !  if  ha  have  err'd. 

And  •hould  oome  back  again,  and  find  me— -4ead! 

MIRIAM. 

Oh,  God  of  MercioB!  the  is  gone  an  infidel, 

An  mfidel  unrepentant,  to  thy  prewnce, 

The  partner  of  my  cradle  and  my  bed. 

My  own,  my  only  ualer !— oh !  but  thou. 

Lord,  knowest  that  thou  hast  not  drawn  her  to  thee. 

By  making  the  fond  passions  of  the  heart. 

Like  mine,  thy  ministers  of  soft  penuasion. 

8bB  hath  not  loved  a  Christian,  hath  not  heard 

From  lips,  whose  very  lightest  breath  is  dear, 

Thy  words  of  cooJbrt 

I  will  cover  her. 
Thy  bridal  veil  is  now  thy  shroud,  my  sister. 
And  long  thou  wilt  not  be  without  a  grave. 
Jerusalem  will  bury  all  her  children 
Ere  many  houis  are  past 

There  *s  some  one  comes 

A  Gentile  soldier ^*tis  the  same  who  oft 

Hath  cross'd  roe,  and  I  've  fled  and  'scap'd  him.  Now, 

Howcanlfly,  and  whither  t    WUl  the  dead 

Plotect  met    Ha!  whichever  way  I  turn. 

Are  others  fiercer  and  more  terrible. 

I  '11  speak  to  him,— there's  something  in  his  mien 

Less  hkleous  than  the  rest 

MUUAM,  tke  SOLDlXft 


Oh !  noble  warrior, 
I  see  not  that  thy  sword  is  wet  with  Uood : 
And  thou  didst  turn  aside  lest  thou  sbouldst  tread 
Upon  a  dying  man ;  and  e'en  but  now. 
When  a  bold  rufikn  almost  sailed  oo  me. 
Thou  didst  stand  forth  and  scare  him  from  his  prey. 
Hast  thou  00  voice  f  perhaps  thou  art  deaf  too^ 
And  I  am  pleading  unto  dosed  eann- 
*— Keep  from  me !  stand  aloof!    I  am  infected. 
Oh !  if  the  devil,  that  haunts  the  souls  of  men. 
They  say,  with  lawless  and  forbidden  thought^ 
If  he  poaess  thee,  here  I  lift  my  voice-- 
By  JesuN  Christ  of  Nsareth,  I  ac(jttre 
The  evil  spirit  to  depart  fiom  thee. 

Alas!  I  feel  thy  grasp  upon  mine  arm. 
And  I  must  follow  thee.    Oh !  thou  hast  surely 
In  thine  own  land,  in  thine  own  native  home, 
A  wife,  a  child,  a  sister:  think  what  'twere 
To  have  a  stranger's  violent  arms  around  her. 

Ha !  eveiy  where  are  more — and  this  man's  hand 
ihd  surely  tremble ;  at  the  holy  name 
He  seem*d  to  bow  his  head.    I  '11  follow  thee. 
Let  me  but  kiss  the  body  of  my  sister. 

My  dead  lost  sister • 

Bless  thee !  and  thou  It  spare  ma-* 
At  least  thou  art  less  savage  than  the  rest 
And  He  that  had  a  yiigin  mother,  He 
Will  surely  listen  to  a  virgin's  prayer. 
There 's  hope  and  strength  within  my  soul ;  lead  on, 
1 11  follow  thee— JSalone,  oh  that  thou 
Hadst  room  in  thy  cold  mairiage-bed  for  me ! 


The  Front  of  the  Tianpfe. 

SIMON. 

They  fight  around  the  altar,  and  the  dead 

Heap  the  choked  pavement   Israel  tramples  Israel, 

And  Gentile  Gentile,  rushing  where  thA  Temple^ 

Like  to  a  pit  of  frantic  gladiators. 

Is  howling  with  the  strife  of  men,  that  fight  not 

For  conquest,  but  the  desperato  joy  of  slaying. 

Priests,  Levites,  women,  pass  and  hurry  oo 

At  least  to  die  within  the  sanctuary. 

I  only  wait  without— I  take  my  atand 

Here  in  the  veBtibulfr-4Lnd  though  the  thundeis 

High  and  aloof  o'er  the  wide  arch  of  heaven 

Hold  their  calm  march,  nor  deviate  to  their  vengetDO^ 

On  earth  in  holy  patience.  Lord.  I  wait. 

Defying  thy  long  lingering  to  subdue 

The  fiuth  of  Simon. 

"T  was  but  now  I  pass'd 
The  corpse  of  Amariah,  that  display'd 
In  the  wild  firelight  all  its  wounds,  and  lay 
Embalm'd  in  honour.    John  of  Galilee 
Is  prisoner;  I  beheld  him  fiercely  gnashing 
His  ponderous  chains.    Of  me  they  take  no  heed. 
For  I  disdain  to  tempt  them  to  my  death. 
And  am  not  arm'd  to  slay. 

The  light  within 
Grows  redder,  broader.   'T  is  a  fire  that  buns 
To  save  or  to  destroy.    On  Sinai's  top^ 
Oh  Lord  I  thou  didst  appear  in  flames,  the  moaDlsiB 
Burnt  round  about  thee.   Art  thou  here  at  length. 
And  mast  I  close  mine  eyes,  lest  they  be  blinded 
By  the  full  conflagmtion  of  thy  preaenoe  f 


TiTUB,  Placukts,  TsuBNTtua,  Sddien,  Simoil 

TTTUa. 

Save,  save  the  Temple !  Pladdna,  TeranthM, 
Haste,  bid  the  legions  cease  to  slay ;  and  quench 
Yon  raining  fire. 

Who 's  this,  that  stands  umnovsd 
'Mid  slaughter,  flame,  and  wreck,  nor  deigoa  to  bow 
Before  the  Conqueror  of  Jerusalem  ? 
What  art  thouf 

BIMOFr. 

Titos,  dost  thou  think  that  Rosse 
Shall  quench  the  fire  that  burnt  within  yon  Teaiplef 
Ay,  when  your  countless  and  victornoa  oohofls. 
Ay,  when  your  Cesar's  throne,  your  Capitol 
Have  fallen  before  it 

TITUB. 

Madman,  speak  *  what  art  thonf 

SIMON. 

The  undrcumciBed  have  known  me  heratoibre. 
And  thou  may'st  know  hereafler. 

PLACID0& 

It  is  he — 
The  bloody  Captain  of  the  Rebela,  Simon. 
The  Chief  Asssssin.    Seiae  him,  round  his  limbs 
Bind  straight  your  heaviest  chains.    An  unhoped  pfr 

geant 
For  Cesar's  high  ovation.   We  II  not  slay  him. 
Till  we  have  made  a  show  to  the  wivea  of  Rome 
Of  the  great  Hebrew  Chieftain. 
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■WON. 

Knit 
jre  rivet  well  their  gelliiig  links. 

(HoUmg  np  the  ekaini.) 
re  DO  finer  flax  to  gyve  me  with! 

TBKXNTIUI. 

ee,  tod  we  will  ibrge  thee  itronger  then. 

eiMOif. 
not  yet  the  honr. 

TITUS. 

Hark!  hark!  the  thfieka 
that  penrii  In  the  flamee.    Too  late 
)  tpare,  it  wrapi  the  labrio  round. 
le,  I  ftel  thou  'rt  mightier  than  Caiar, 
icnve  what  thou  hastdoom'd!  Back,  RoaMV, 
V  your  angiy  oohorti,  and  give  place 
levitable  ruin.    Deitiny, 
)  own,  and  Caiar  yields  it  io  theeu 
thepriaoner. 

eiMoif. 
Canitbef  the  fire 
the  thonden  oeaie.    I  *11  not  believe, 
howdareldoabtf 

A  meaent,  Romens. 
thy  will,  Ahiughfy  Laid  of  Inael, 

I  thy  Temple  be  a  heap  of  ariies? 
thy  will,  that  I,  thy  chown  Captain, 
leiaiment  of  captivity? 

uun,  oor  lather!  by  the  Twelve^ 
iaveh  Sons  of  Jacob !  by  the  Law, 
w  spoken !  by  the  untoach*d  Ark! 
I,  and  the  Anointed  Race  of  KiQgs! 
EUias,  and  the  giAed  Prophets ! 
mandaaign! 

Tis  theie— I  see  it 
that  rends  the  Veil! 

We  are  then  of  thee 
'd  not  abandon*d  of  oaieelves. 

Bs  upon  OS,  scatter  us  abroad, 
)om  and  hianng;  to  the  raoe  of  men 
ese  proverb;  spnm'd  by  every  foot, 
ed  by  every  tongne;  oor  heritege 
iright  bondage;  and  our  very  brows 
like  Cain's,  the  outcast  mark  of  batei 

II  stiU  be  Israel,  still  will  boest 
Q  Temple,  her  departed  glory ; 

ipt  in  conscKNis  rigbteonsnesi,  defy 
tmost  hate,  and  answer  scorn  with  soom. 


TU  Fovmiam  of  SiZoc. 
MimuM,  lAs  Souim. 


Mnum. 
«— 4iot  here-— oh !  any  where  hot 
rd  the  fountain,  not  by  this  lone  path, 
rilt  bear  me  hence,  I'll  kiss  thy  ftet 
lown  btesnngs,  a  lost  virgin's  blessings^ 
head.    Thou  hast  hurried  me  along, 
darkling  street,  and  over  smoking  ruin, 
there  seem'd  a  soft  solicitude, 
flicMNis  kindness  in  thy  violence— 
not  heard  thy  voice. 


Oh,  strangely  cruel! 
And  wilt  thou  make  me  sit  even  on  this  stone. 
Where  I  have  sate  so  oft,  when  the  calm  "»««"'ight 
Lay  in  its  slumber  on  the  slumbeiing  fimnisin  t 
Ah!  where  art  thou,  thou  that  wert  ever  with  me. 
Oh  Javan!  Javan! 

TBS  tOUMKE 

When  WM  Javan  caU'd 
By  Miriam,  that  Javan  answer'd  not  T 
Forgive  me'all  thy  tears,  thy  agonies. 
I  dared  not  speak  to  thee,  lest  the  strong  joy 
Should  overpower  thee,  and  thy  feeble  limbs 
Refuse  to  bear  thee  in  thy  flight 

MIKlAJf. 

What's  heref 
Am  I  in  heaven,  and  thou  ibrehasted  thither 
To  welcome  me  f  Ah,  no !  thy  warlike  garb^ 
And  the  wild  light,  that  reddens  all  the  air. 
Those  shrieks— and  yet  this  could  not  be  on  earth. 
The  sad,  the  desolate,  the  sinful  earth. 
And  thou  couldst  venture  amid  fire  and  death. 
Amid  thy  country's  ruins  to  protect  me. 
Dear  Javan  f 

JAVAN. 

"Tis  not  now  the  first  time,  Minan, 
That  I  have  held  my  lift  a  worthless  sacrifice 
For  thine.    Oh !  all  these  later  days  of  siege 
I  've  slept  in  peril,  and  I  've  woke  in  peril. 
For  every  meeting  I  've  defied  the  cross. 
On  which  the  Roman,  in  his  mercilesi  scorn. 
Bound  all  the  sons  of  Salem.    Sweet,  I  boost  not ; 
But  to  thank  rightly  our  Deliverer, 
We  must  know  all  the  extent  of  his  delivennoe. 

MiaiAJf. 
And  I  can  only  weep! 

JAVAN. 

Ay,  thou  shouldst  weep^ 
Lost  Zwn's  daughter. 

MIRIAM. 

Ah !  I  thought  not  then 
Of  my  dead  sister,  and  my  captive  father — 
Said  they  not "  captive"  as  we  pass'd  ?— I  thought  not 
Of  Zion's  rain  and  the  Temple's  wsste. 
Javan,  I  fear  that  mine  are  tears  of  joy ; 
'TIS  sinful  at  such  times— but  thou  art  here, 
And  I  am  on  thy  bosom,  and  I  cannot 
Be,  as  I  ought,  entirely  miserable. 

JAVAN. 

My  own  beloved !  I  dan  call  thee  mine. 

For  Heaven  hath  given  thee  to  me— chosen  out 

As  we  two  are,  for  solitary  bleanng. 

While  the  universal  curse  is  poured  around  jm 

On  every  bead,  'twen  oold  ud  banen  giatitnde 

To  stifle  in  our  hearts  the  holy  gladness 

But,  oh  Jerusalem!  thy  rescued  cl 
May  not,  rotiied  within  their  seerot  joy. 
Shut  out  the  mournful  sight  of  thy 

Oh,  beauty  of  earth's  cities !  throned  queen 
Of  thy  milk-flowing  valleys!  crown'd  with  glocy! 
The  envy  of  the  nations!  now  no  mora 

A  city One  by  one  thy  palaces 

Sink  into  ashes,  and  the  uniibmi  smoke 

O'er  half  thy  circuit  hath  btQu%VvvV»x>k^%TA9^ 
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Wluch  the  inmiltiQg  fhrnet  had  made  give  place 

Tb  their  ■ntunely  terribte  day.    The  flamei 

That  in  the  Temple,  their  laat  proodeat  oonquea^ 

Now  gather  all  their  might,  and  forioaaly, 

like  revellen,  hold  there  exalting  triumph. 

Round  every  pillar,  over  all  the  roof. 

On  the  wide  gorgeoua  front,  the  holy  depth 

Of  the  iar  nnctuary,  every  portico, 

And  every  court,  at  once,  concentrated, 

Ab  though  to  glorify  and  not  deatroy. 

They  bum,  they  blaie 

Look,  Miriam,  how  it 
Look! 

MnUAM. 

Tliera  are  men  around  ua ! 

JAVAN. 

They  are  iriendi. 
Bound  here  to  meet  me,  and  behold  the  laat 
Of  our  devoted  city.    Look,  oh  Chriatiana! 
Still  the  Lord*!  hooae  aurvivea  man*a  fiillen  dwelling!, 
And  weaia  ita  ruin  with  a  m^jeaiy 
Peculiar  and  divine.    Still,  atill  it  atanda. 
All  one  wide  fire,  and  yet  no  tione  hath  falleOi 

Hark— hark! 
Hie  feeUe  cry  of  an  eipiring  nation. 

Hark— hark! 
Tlie  awe-atruck  ihout  of  the  unboaiting  ocoqueror. 

Hark— hark! 
It  braaka— it  wvera— it  ti  on  the  earth. 
The  imother*d  fires  are  quench'd  in  their  own  ruina: 
Like  a  huge  dome,  the  vaat  and  cloudy  amoke 
Hath  oover'd  all 

And  it  ia  now  no  more. 
Nor  ever  ihall  be  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  Temple  of  Jerusalem ! Fall  down. 

My  brethren,  on  the  dust,  and  worship  here 
The  mjfsteries  of  God's  wrath. 

Even  80  shall  periah. 
In  its  own  ashes,  a  moat  glorious  Temple, 
Yea,  God's  own  architecture,  this  vast  world. 
This  fated  universe — the  same  destroyer. 

The  same  destruction Earth.  Earth,  Earth,  behold ! 

And  in  that  judgment  look  upon  thine  own! 

HTWf. 

Even  thus  amid  thy  pride  and  luxury. 

Oh  Elarth !  shall  that  last  coming  burst  on  thee. 

That  secret  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
When  all  the  cherub-throning  clouds  shall  ahine. 
Irradiate  with  his  bright  advancing  sign: 

When  that  Great  Husbandman  shall  wave  his  fim. 
Sweeping,  like  chafi)  thy  wealth  and  pomp  away : 
Still  to  the  noontide  of  that  nightleas  day, 

Shalt  thou  thy  wonted  diasolote  course  iwinti^iq, 
Along  the  busy  mart  and  crowded  street. 
The  buyer  and  the  seller  still  shall  meet. 

And  marriage  leasts  begin  their  jocund  strain: 
Still  to  the  pouring  out  the  Cup  of  Woe  ; 
Till  Earth,  a  drunkard,  reeling  to  and  fro. 
And  mountains  molten  by  his  burning  feet. 
And  Heaven  his  presence  own,  all  red  with  fomaoe 
heat 


The  hundred-gated 

The  Towera  aod  Temples, 

Eternal,  and  the  Thnoeaof 
Tlie  gilded  aominer  Palaces, 
The  ooartly  bowais  of  love  and 
Where  atill  the  Bird  ofpleasi 
Aak  ye  the  destiny  of  themff 
Go  gaze  on  fiiUen  Jeraaalen! 
Yea,  mightier  namea  are  in  the  ftlal 

'Gainat  earth  and  heaven  God's 
The  aides  are  ahriveird  like  a 
And  the  vast  oommoa  doom 


loH 


Oh !  who  ahall  tben  aDrvivef 
Oh!  who  ahall  aland  and  livef 
When  all  that  hath  been,  is  no 
When  lor  the  round  earth  hnqgiia^ 
With  all  ita  ooiwtellatiaos  ftir 
In  the  aky'a  azore  oaoopy; 
When  fcr  the  breathing  Earth,  and  spsikfim 

Is  but  a  fiery  deluge  without  ahore. 
Heaving  along  the  abyaa  prolbnnd  and  dak 
A  fiery  deluge,  and  without  an  Ark 

Lord  of  all  power,  when  thou  ait  ftnii 
On  thy  eternal  fiery -wheeled  ttamB» 
That  in  ita  high  meridian  noon 
Needs  not  the  periah*d  son  nor  mom: 
When  thou  art  there  in  thy  prrajriinf  stas^ 
Wideeceptred  Monarch  o'er  the  realaflf^ 
When  from  the  aea-depclM,  6om  ssrA^d 
womb^ 
The  dead  of  all  the  agea  roond  thee  mil: 
And  when  the  tribea  of  wickedness  an  tfta 
Like  forest  leavea  in  the  autmnn  of  ^m  »■ 
Faithful  and  True !  thou  atill  wilt  mve  iUsris 
The  Saints  ahall  dweU  within  di'  anteBfi 
Each  white  robe  apotleaa,  blooming  evsry  ph. 
Even  safe  aa  we,  by  thia  aiill  fimnlaioliak 
So  shall  the  Church,  thy  bright  and  mftkk 
Sit  on  the  atomy  gulf  a  halcyon  bird  of  ola 
Yes,  *inid  yon  angiy  and  dmuopagmpt, 
O'er  us  the  minbow  of  thy  meiqr  sbiaai 
We  hail,  we  hieas  the  covenant  of  ia  baa 
Ahnighty  to  avenge,  Almlghtieat  lo ; 


NOTES. 

Notel. 

AdTBBOs  the  eaclei,  Guas 
Placidns,  though  not  exi 
the  Roman  generala  engaged,  had  a 
viously  in  Syria. 

Notes. 
A  moont  of  now  freoad  wkh  fold«  i 
To7s  yt  f.^  (Ira^crvev/iiMcf  (#vms,  v^H^ 
ipu  x«<»^f  vMp««  cerc^/vrrof  itc2  y«^  ofi  H 
ffvro  Xcvictfraro;  ifv.     Joasram,  Ub.  V.  C  &.   ! 
whole  descriptioo. 

Note  3. 
Thy  bfstkrai  of  ihe  PoMh.  tmnihlTTr 
Mr.  Reginald  Heber^a  "Stoic  tynat's  pU 
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pride'*  will  occur  to  the  memoiy  at  least  of  academic 

naden 

Note  4. 

Let  thii  niffiit 
Our  wide  endrdiDf  walk  complete  their  eareoit. 

■'The  dayi  ■hall  come  apoa  thee  when  thine  ene- 
mies shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and  compass  thee 
round,  and  keep  thee  in  on  eveiy  side."  Luke.  xix,43. 

For  the  remarkable  and  perfect  completion  of  this 
prophecn  see  the  description  of  the  wall  built  bjr 
Titus.— JosErHUi,  lib^  y,  ch.  12. 

Note  5. 

I  riioald  five  to  the  flame 
Whate*er  opposed  the  lovereigo  away  of  Caier. 

Terentius,  or  Turnos  Rufos,  is  marked  with  singu- 
lar detestation  in  the  Jewish  traditwns. 

Note  6. 
Sweet  foonteio.  ones  scain  I  rak  thee ! 
The  fountain  of  Siloe  was  just  without  the  walls. 
The  upper  city,  occupied  by  Simon  (JosKreus,  ▼,  6.), 
ended  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  fountain.  Though, 
indeed,  Simon  had  posMsston  of  parts  also  of  the 
lower  city. — Josephub,  ▼,  1. 

Note  7. 

Let  Girchala,  let  fallen  Jotapata. 

Gischala  and  Jotapata,  towns  before  taken  by  the 

Romans. 

Note  a 

Oar  bridal  sooci,  ete. 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  the  unmarried  state  was 

looked  on  with  peculiar  horror  by  the  Jewish  maidena. 

By  marriage  there  wos  a  hope  of  becoming  the  mother 

of  the  Messiah. 

NoteSL 

Did  old  Mathiu  bold. 

Simon  put  to  death  Mathias  the  High  Priest  and 

his  sons,  by  whom  he  had  been  admitted  into  the  city. 

Note  10. 

Te  want  aot  tertimoniei  to  roar  mildoen. 

Titua  crucified  round  the  city  those  who  fled  from 

the  fomine  and  cruelty  of  the  leaders  within. — 

(JosKPHUs,v,ch.  13.)    Sometimes,  according  to  Jo- 

■KTHiTS,  (lib.  ▼,  c.  11,)  500  in  a  day  suflered. 

Note  11. 
Eren  on  the  hilli  where  tiesm  your  myrisd  epears. 
Hie  camp  of  Titus  comprehended  a  space  called  the 
••  Asiyrian's  Camp." 

Note  1% 
A  jerelin  to  hie  pale  sad  coward  heeit! 
Josephus  gives  more  than  one  speech  which  he  ad- 
dreaMd  to  his  countrymen.    They  only  mocked  and 
mice  wounded  him. 


Note  13. 
Behold,  oh  Lord !  the  Heathen  tread,  ele. 
See  halm  Ixzz,  7,  etc. 

Note  14. 

Even  In  the  tarb  and  with  the  apeoeh  of  worihlpw 
Went  he  not  np  into  the  Tery  Temple  1 

This  was  the  mode  in  which  John  surprised  Eleaar, 

who  before  was  in  possession  of  the  Temple. 

NotelS. 
There  hath  be  held  the  palace  of  hie  loata. 
TvvaiKi^6ne¥0t  ii  rig  fi/^cif,   i^Svmv  rait   Jc|ia7f, 
dpvrr6ftnfoi  Si  rots  BaSlff/uuiv,  i^airlviis  lylvom  reX»- 
ficffra/.— JosKPHtTS,  lib.  iv,  c  9.    There  is  a  long  pas- 
sage to  the  same  efiect 

No.  16. 

And  where  fa  now  the  wine  for  the  bridegroom*a  roey  cap. 

In  the  prophecy  of  our  Saviour  concerning  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  and  that  of  the  world,  it  is  aid 
that "  as  in  the  days  of  Noe,  they  shall  many  and  be 
given  in  marriage."— Mattioew,  zzIy. 

Note  17. 
That  when  the  aisna  are  maaiftat 
The  prodigiea  are  related  by  Josephus  in  a  magni- 
ficent page  of  historic  description. 

Note  18. 

To  the  Boond  of  timbreh  sweat 

The  bridal  ceremonies  are  fiom  Calmet,  Harmer, 

and  other  illustratora  of  scripture.    It  is  a  singular 

tradition  that  the  use  of  the  crowns  was  discontinued, 

after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.    A  fow  peculiarities  are 

adopted  from  an  account  of  a  Maronite  wedding  in 

Harmer. 

Note  19. 

The  tender  and  the  delicate  of  women. 
"The  tender  and  delicate  woman  among  you, 
which  would  not  adventure  to  set  the  sole  of  her 
foot  upon  the  ground  for  delicatenea  and  tendemeaa, 
her  eye  shall  be  evil  toward  the  husband  of  her 
bosom,  and  toward  her  son  and  toward  her  daughter, 
and  toward  her  j^ung  one  that  oometh  out  from 
between  her  feet,  and  toward  her  children  which 
she  shall  bear ;  for  she  shall  eat  them  for  want  of  all 
things  secretly  in  the  siege  and  in  the  straitness, 
wherewith  thine  enemy  shall  distress  thee  in  thy 
gates."  ,  (Deuler.  zxviii.  56  and  57.)  See  also  Lamen- 
tations, ii.  20.  The  account  of  the  unnatural  mother 
is  detailed  in  Josephus. 

'       Note  20. 
Bieak  into  Joy,  ye  barren  that  ne'er  !m«! 
**  And  woe  unto  them  that  are  with  child,  and  ij 
them  that  give  suck  in  those  days.'*— Matthcw 
ndv,  19. 
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THE  BELVIDERE  APOLLO: 

A  PRIZE  POEM. 

RSCITBD   IN   THK  TUBATIIS,  OXFOEDi  IN  THE  YELR 

MOCCCXII. 

Heard  ye  the  arrow  hiirUe  in  the  iky  t 

Heard  ye  the  dragon  moneter'i  deathfui  ayf 

In  lettled  m^jeety  of  calm  diidain, 

Proad  of  hia  might,  yet  icoroful  of  the  slain. 

The  heav'niy  Archer  atandt*— no  haman  birth. 

No  periehable  deniien  of  earth ; 

Tooth  hkxNm  immortal  in  hii  beardleai  fiu», 

A  God  in  etiength,  with  more  than  godlike  grace ; 

All,  all  divine — no  flniggiing  moicle  gtowi, 

Through  heaving  vein  no  mantling  liie-hlood  flowi» 

Bat  animate  with  deity  alone. 

In  deathlea  gtory  livee  the  broathing  itone. 

Bright  kindling  with  a  conqueror*!  item  delight, 
Hie  keen  eye  tracki  the  anow'i  fateful  flight ; 
Bums  hii  indignant  cheek  with  vengeful  fire, 
And  hif  lip  quiven  with  intuiting  ire : 
Firm  fix*d  hii  tread,  yet  light,  ai  when  on  high 
He  walki  th*  impalpable  and  pathleH  iky : 
The  rich  luxuriance  of  hii  hair,  confined 
In  graceful  ringleti,  wantoni  on  the  wind. 
That  lifts  in  sport  his  mantle's  drooping  ibid 
Proud  to  display  that  finrn  of  fiiultlea  mould. 

Mighty  Ephesian  ft  with  an  eagle*s  flight 
Thy  proud  soul  mounted  through  the  fields  of  light, 
View*d  the  bright  conclave  of  Heaven's  blest  abode. 
And  the  cold  marble  leapt  to  life  a  God : 
Contagious  awe  through  breathless  myriads  ran. 
And  nations  bow'd  before  the  work  of  man. 
For  mild  he  seero'd,  as  in  Elysian  bowers. 
Wasting  in  caroleas  ease  the  joyous  hours ; 
Haughty,  as  bards  have  sung,  with  prinoely  sway 
Curbing  the  fierce  flame-breathing  steeds  of  day ; 
Beauteous  as  virion  seen  in  dreamy  sleep 
By  holy  maid  on  Delphi's  haunted  steep, 
'Mid  the  dim  twilight  of  the  laurel  grove, 
Too  fair  to  worship,  too  divine  to  love. 

Tet  on  that  form  in  wild  deliriooi  trance 
With  more  than  rev'rence  gassed  the  Maid  of  France, 
Day  after  day  the  lovemick  dreamer  itood 
With  him  alone,  nor  thought  it  loUtndei 
To  cherish  grief,  her  lait,  her  dearest  care. 
Her  one  fond  hope— to  perish  of  despair. 
Oft  as  the  shifting  light  her  sight  beguUed, 
Blushing  she  shrunk,  and  thought  the  marble  smiled : 

*  The  Apollo  if  in  the  act  of  wstduBg  the  snow  with  whieh 
bs  slow  Uio  wrpent  PrUioo. 
t  Aissiai  of  Epbotus. 


Oft  breathleaa  liat'ning  heard,  or  seem'd  nim. 
A  voice  of  moaic  melt  upon  her  ear. 
Slowly  she  waned,  end  c»ld  and  asMsclaigm 
Closed  her  dim  eyea,  benelf  beonmb'd  HMt 
Yet  k>ve  in  death  e  aickJy  airength  soppliBd: 
Onoe  more  she  gaaed,  then  fisehly  smiM  tdU 


JUDICIUM  REGALE, 
AN  ODE. 

I  BLEEP,  and  aa  in  eolemn  judgment  eont 

Amid  a  tall  imperial  city  aate. 
The  sceptred  of  the  ivorld :  their  legal  port 

Show'd  lorda  of  earth ;  and  aa  on  empini'is 
They  communed,  grave  each  brow,  and  fhatea 
Holy  and  high  their  roysdty  of  mien : 
Seem'd  nor  pale  pamon,  nor  Uind  inlsmtkB 
Within  that  kingly  Sanhedrim  had  plaoa 

Abroad  were  sounds  aa  of  a  atorm  gone  pn^ 
Or  midnight  on  a  dismal  battle  field  ,- 

Aye  some  drear  trumpet  apake  its  lonely  bbk 
Aye  in  deep  distance  aad  artilleiy  pssTd, 

Booming  their  sullen  thunden — then  ensoed 
The  migesty  of  ailence— on  her  thrans 
Of  plain  or  mountaiii,  listening  mte  and  hat 
Each  nation  to  those  crowned  Peers'  decRc; 

And  this  wkie  world  of  restleaa  beings  ndc 
Lay  mute  and  hreatbleaa  aa  a 


To  the  Universal  Judge,  that  ooodave  prosd 
Their  diadem-etarr'd  ibieheada  lowly  bow'd: 
When,  at  aqpne  viewlesa  aummooer's  sim  oB, 
Uprose  in  plaoe  the  Imperial  CiiminaL 
In  that  wan  iaoe  nor  ancient  mn|eaty 

Left  witfaer'd  splendour  dim.  nor  old 
Lofty  disdain  in  tliat  md  aunken  eye ; 
No  giant  ruin  even  in  wreck  elate 
Frowning  dominion  o'er  impeiiouB  &ti^ 

But  one  to  native  lowliness  caat  dotm. 
A  anllen,  oareleas  deiperation  gave 

The  hollow  eemblanoe  of  intrepid  grieC 
Not  that  heroic  patienoe,  nobly  brave. 

That  eyen  fiom  misery  wrings  a  pTOod 
Nor  the  dark  pride  of  haughty  spirits  of  ill 

That  firoro  the  towering  grandeur  of  their  am 
Wear  on  the  brow  triumphant  gladnos  still 

Heedless  of  racking  agony  within ; 
Nor  penitence  was  there,  nor  pale  remone^ 

Nor  memory  of  his  fall  from  kingly  stale. 
And  warrior  gloiy  in  hia  sun-like  coniae. 

Fortune  his  slave,  and  Vicioiy  hk  mata. 
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T  were  doabt  if  that  dark  form  could  traly  feel. 
Or  were  indeed  a  shape  and  aonl  of  steel. 

With  that  from  North  and  Soath  an  ireful  train 
Forth  came  that  mighty  Culprit  to  arraign^ 
The  First  was  as  a  savage  Horseman  bold, 

Uncouth  his  rude  attire,  his  bearing  wild ; 
Bat  galhint  was  his  brow  that  lightly  smiled. 

As  seeming  war  some  merry  sport  to  hold : 
The  air  whereon  his  fleet  steed  seem'd  to  prance 
Flamed  with  the  steely  bickering  of  his  lance. 
And  on  the  waves  of  his  broad  banner's  fold 

An  old  barbaric  Capital  he  bore. 
Like  some  tall  grove  of  pinnacle  and  spire, 
Or  snowy  white,  or  gleaming  rich  with  gold : 
But  the  red  havoc  of  upspringing  fire 

A  fatal  flood  of  glory  seem'd  to  pour ; 
And  still  from  gilded  roof  or  dome  upbroke 
In  dusky  pillars  huge  the  cloudy  smoke. 
Nor  word  that  Horseman  spake,  but  as  he  came 
Waved  his  grim  standard  like  a  pall  of  flame. 

And  next  came  one  all  trim  in  fearful  grace 

And  tall  majestic  symmetry  of  war, 

Musquet  and  bayonet  flashing  bright  and  far ; 
Deliberate  valour  in  his  slow  firm  pace. 
And  scorn  of  death — him  at  the  portal  arch 
Saluted  blithe  old  Frederick's  bugle  march. 
Heavy  his  charge — of  lordly  King  bow'd  down 
In  his  own  royal  city  to  the  frown 

Of  the  base  minion  to  a  despot's  hate—* 
Then  blanch'd  the  Soldier's  bronzed  and  furrow'd 

cheek. 
While  of  coarse  taunting  outrage  he  'gan  speak. 

To  her  the  beautiful,  the  delicate. 
The  queenly,  but  too  gentle  for  a  Queen — 
But  in  sweet  pride  upon  that  insult  keen 
She  smiled  —  then  drooping  mute,  though  broken- 
hearted. 
To  the  cold  oomlbrt  of  the  grave  departed. 

Tlie  next  Uke  some  old  Baron's  lordly  son 
Bore  what  a  rich  imperial  crown  had  been, 

Bat  from  its  stars  the  pride  of  light  was  gone ; 
The  joy  of  vengeance  on  that  warrior's  mien 

Wat  chasing  the  red  hues  of  ancient  shame  t 
Not  of  Marengo's  feir-fboght  field  he  told. 
Nor  the  wide  waves  of  blood  huge  Danube  roIlM ; 

But  him  that  in  strong  Ulm  play'd  that  ibul  game, 

Bartering  his  country  and  his  soul  for  gold : 

And  that  fair  royal  Maid,  by  battle  won 
Like  thing  that  hath  nor  will  nor  sense,  and  bome 
A  bright  and  beauteous  trophy  to  adorn 

The  brittle  grandeur  of  an  upstart's  throne. 


Next  came  a  stately  Lady,  once  was  she 
Queen  of  the  Nations :  of  her  despot  sway 

Earth  boasted,  every  flood  atMl  every  sea 
Water'd  her  tributary  realms,  and  day 

Roae  only  on  her  empire :  now  it  seem'd 

That  she  had  cast  her  cumbrous  crown  away 

*  AlladiBff  to  a  tovenMv  bsing  wt  over  ths  Kiof  of  Prassia 
in  Berlin. 
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To  slumber  in  her  vales  that  basking  lie 

In  the  luxurious  azure  of  her  sky ; 
On  Saint  or  Virgin,  such  as  Raphael  dream'd. 

In  almost  blameless  foikl  idolatry. 

Speechless  to  gaze,  and  bow  the  adoring  knee; 
In  the  soul's  secret  chambers  to  prolong 
The  rapturous  ravishment  of  harp  and  song. 
Music  was  in  her  steps,  and  all  her  eye 
Was  dark  and  eloquent  with  ecstasy. 

Rapine  her  charge — of  Florence'  princely  hall^ 
And  that  fall'n  Empress  by  old  Tiber's  side 
Reft  of  the  sole  sad  relics  of  her  pride ; 

For  the  iron  conqueror  raVish'd  from  her  walls 

Those  shapes  that  in  their  breathing  coloun  warm 
In  tall  arcade  or  saintly  chapel  lived. 
And  all  wherein  the  soul  of  Greece  survived 

The  more  than  human  of  each  marble  form. 

Of  the  proud  bridegroom  of  the  Adrian  Sea, 
Once  like  his  bride  magnificent  and  free. 
Sunk  to  a  bond-slave's  desperate  apathy. 

And  him  the  Holiest  deem'd,  the  chosen  of  God, 
Beneath  an  earthly  lord  bow'd  down  to  kiss  the  rod 
And  next  came  one,  the  bravery  of  whose  front 

Crested  hereditary  pride ;  his  arms 
Were  dark  and  dinted  by  rude  battle's  brunt : 

Of  Sovereign  young  he  spake,  by  wizard  charms 
Of  hollow  smiling  treachery  from  the  throne 

Of  two  fair  worlds  to  felon  durance  lured, 

A  King  in  narrow  prison  walls  immured ; 
And  some  rude  islander's  soul-groveling  son 
Set  up  to  be  a  princely  natidn's  Lord : — 

But  then  the  Spaniard  with  fierce  brow  and  bright 
Brandish'd  the  cloudy  flaming  of  his  sword ; 

Full  was  his  soul  of  Zaragoza's  fight. 
And  the  high  Pyrenean  snows  o'erleap'd. 
And  other  Pavias  with  Frank  carnage  heap'd. 

The  brother  of  his  wrongs  and  of  his  wrath 

Was  vrith  him  in  the  triumph  of  his  path. 

He  of  his  exile  Prince  'gan  loudly  boast; 
To  be  a  sceptred  slave,  a  pageant  King, 
He  scom'd,  and  on  his  fleet  bark's  gallant  wing 

For  kingly  freedom  the  wild  ocean  croet. 

Whom  saw  I  then  in  port  and  pride  a  Queen, 
Come  walking  o'er  her  own  obsequious  sea  f 
1  knew  thee  well,  the  valiant,  rich,  and  fre^^ 
As  when  old  Rome,  her  Roman  virtue  tame. 
Gazed,  when  in  arms  that  bold  Dictator  came ; 
With  the  iron  ransom  of  her  Capitol 
Startled  to  flight  the  fierce  insulting  Gaul — 

Camillas  of  mankind !  thy  regal  mien 

Gladden'd  all  earth;  the  nations  from  then  rest 
Joyful  upleap'd :  vrith  modest  front  elate, 

like  one  that  hath  proud  conscience  in  her  breast. 
Thou  brakest  the  blank  silence—-**  Woe  and  hate 
1V>  this  bad  man  for  those  my  good  and  great. 

That  sleep  amid  the  Spaniard's  mountains  rude 
In  the  sad  beauty  of  the  hero's  fate. 

To  this  bad  man  immortal  giatitode. 
For  he  hath  taught,  who  slaves  the  free  of  earth 
Fettereth  the  whirlwind  i  hath  given  gloiioua  birtli 
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To  deeds  that  dwarf  my  old  nuuettic  fame. 
Make  Bljuu  and  Maalborodoh  languid  loaDd 
and  tame 
To  Nklson  and  that  Chief  to  whom  defeat 
It  like  an  ondiioover*d  ftar — hath  ihown 
More  than  the  Macedonian  yictoriee  vain 
To  rivet  on  the  earth  the  Opprewor*!  chain  z 
As  little  will  jron  Sun's  empjnrean  throne 
Endure  a  mortal  seat,  as  this  wide  globe 

Be  one  man's  appanage ;  or  my  fair  isle. 
That  precious  gem  in  ocean's  azure  robe, 
Cast  Freedom's  banner  down,  by  fi>rce  or  guile 
Master'd,  and  forfeit  earth's  renown  and  love» 
And  her  bright  visions  of  high  meed  above." 

Then  all  at  once  did  from  all  earth  arise 
Fierce  imprecations  on  that  man  of  sin ; 
And  all  the  loaded  winds  came  heavy  in 
With  exultations  and  with  agonies. 
From  the  lone  coldness  of  the  widow's  bed. 
The  feverish  pillow  of  the  orphan's  head, 
From  dying  men  earth's  woful  valleys  heaping, 
From  smouldering  cities  in  their  ashes  sleeping^ 
Like  the  hoarse  tumbling  of  a  torrent  flood 
Mingled  the  dismal  concord — *'  blood  ibr  blood." 

But  then  arose  a  fiided  shape  and  pale, 

Once  had  she  been  a  peerless  princely  dame ; 
Downcast  her  grace  of  grief;  she  seem'd  to  veil 

The  mournful  beauty  of  her  face  for  shame. 
And  is  this  she  whose  sprightly  laughing  mirth 
Was  like  the  blithe  spring  on  the  festal  earth ; 
Aye  dancing  at  the  moonlight  close  of  day, 
'Mid  purple  vineyards,  graceful,  light,  and  gay ; 
Or  in  high  pomp  and  gallant  pride  of  port 
Holding  rich  revel  in  her  gorgeous  court  U— 

Abrupt  her  speech  and  wild—*'  When  I  'gan  waka 

From  that  my  sleep  of  madness,  all  around 
Of  human  blood  a  broad  and  livid  lake 

Was  in  my  splendid  cities ;  mound  on  mound 
Rose  peopled  with  my  noble  princely  dead : 
And  o'er  them  the  fell  anarch,  Murther,  stood 
Grimly  reposing  in  his  weary  mood — 
I  tum'd,  all  trembling  tum'd,  my  guilty  headt 
There  humankind  had  leagued  their  arms  of  dread 
'Gainst  the  Blasphemer  of  fair  Freedom's  name. 
Heaven  gave  no  hope,  for  heaven  I  dared  disclaim. 

-  High  in  the  flaming  car  of  Victory  riding. 
From  Alp  to  Alp  hii  chamois  warriors  guiding 
The  peril  of  wild  Lodi's  arch  bestriding, 

I  saw  ]ron  Chieftain  in  his  mom  of  fame ; 
Cities  and  armies  at  his  beck;  sank  down. 
And  in  the  gaudy  colours  of  renown 

The  fabling  Orient  vested  his  young  nam  • 
The  bright  and  baleful  Meteor  I  adored. 
Low  bow'd  I  down,  and  said — 'Be  thou  my  Lord !* 

Like  old  and  ruinous  towers,  the  ancient  throoM 
Crumbled,  and  dynasties  of  elder  time; 

The  banners  of  my  conquest-plumed  sons 
Floated  the  winds  of  many  a  distant  dime: 

On  necks  of  vanquish'd  kings  I  fix'd  my  seat, 

And  the  broad  Rhine  loU'd  vaasaV  iX  nkj  iiaaX. 


Thrice  did  the  indignant  Natioai  lsagaslhDB|| 
Thrice  the  red  derknees  of  the  battle  sifhi 
Folded  the  recreent  terror  of  their  fbght 
Realms  sack'd  and  ravaged  empires  maA'iwitk 
And  Satrap  Chieft  were  Monarefas  honwftfA, 
In  solitude  of  freedom  that  rich  Qnsea 
Sate  in  her  sanctity  of  wav« 


From  cliflT  and  beac^,  dominion  in  thsirnia 
I  saw  her  stately  naviesi*  bnad  anay. 
Like  jealous  lords  at  watch,  that  nooe  hslif 

Adulterate  with  their  &ir  m^ieatic  oceaa 
And  cries  I  heard  like  fivnsy  and  dimf 
Of  NsLBON,  Nklson  deepening  on  dnrm 

But  what  to  me  though  red  the  western  diif 
With  other  fires  than  of  the  aettiogiB&? 

And  what  to  me  though  round  Trafrlgar'tia^ 
My  haughty  pennon 'd  galleys,  one  byosi. 

Come  rolling  their  huge  wrei^  oo  the  vtfsi'M? 

Go  rule  thy  brawling  and  tamultnooi  m, 

Briton,  but  leave  the  servile  earth  to  ne. 

And  what  to  me  though  in  my  dungeooi  ittf 
By  this  new  Charlemagne  dark  deednnaia- 
Will  the  stones  start  and  babble  to  the  « 

How  that  bold  Briton  Wright,  and  Fkkagnii^ 

At  noon  of  night  I  heard  the  dram  of  deslii. 
Like  evil  spirits  on  the  blasted  heath 

By  the  drear  torchlight  iron  men  wsceaA 
The  roockeiy  of  justice  soon  was  past; 

Again  the  drum  its  dismal  waming  best: 
Then  flashing  musquets  deathful  lustre  cMt 

A  moment  on  the  victim ;  he  sedate 

In  calm  disdain  of  even  a  felon's  &if. 
His  royal  breast  bared  to  the  aoldier's  wtA, 

Seeming  to  pity  with  his  steady  sight 
lliose  poor  mechanic  murderers — then  tm^ 

All  but  yon  crown'd  Assassin's  visagt  lii|H 

Who  waved  his  torch  in  horrible  deligbt. 
O  bkxMl  of  Cbnd^  *  could  thy  spirit  rsst 
In  thy  tame  country's  cold  nngiateful  Irneitt 

Yet  in  my  drunkennem  of  pride  I  mockVi 
Mean  crimes  that  would  a  petty  lyraotihsn 

For  still  iu  gloiy's  cradle  vras  I  rock'd. 
Mine  eagle  eyrie  crown'd  the  steep  of  frat 

Nought  heeded  I,  that  the  proud  Son  of  Spaa, 

Like  a  fierce  courser  that  haa  burst  his  cbaiB. 

Shook  the  base  slaveiy  from  his  floating  smk. 

And  that  new  British  Arthur's  virgin  sbieU 

Won  its  rich  blaxon  on  Vimeira'a  fiekL 

For  lo.  my  cities  throw  their  portals  wide ; 
Gorgeous  my  festal  streets,  as  when  of  old 
The  monarchs  met  upon  the  plain  of  goU— 

Lo,  on  my  throne  a  bright  and  royal  beida 

Vain  all  my  pomp,  imperial  beauty  vaio 

The  reveller  in  battlea  to  restrain. 

And  at  his  word,  as  at  the  fabled  wand 
Of  old  magician,  from  the  teeming  luid. 

Myriad  on  myriad,  hamess'd  winiors  riee) 
\*I!V3A  ^wt^-'mvk  d«x%»tw'd  with  excess  of  light. 
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line  afiflr  liiM,  inrafiermbly  bright ; 

The  black  artillery,  in  their  cloudy  might, 

Impioiii  defiance  ianch'd  against  the  akiea. 
With  tamer  aoonda  did  that  wild  Heathen*  vaunt 
Amki  his  thnnd*roua  heavena  high  Jove  to  daunt 
Day  after  day  I  aaw  their  pomp  depart; 
Then  aaid  the  haughty  frenzy  of  my  heart. 
When  o*er  thia  world  thy  victor  wheela  an  driven, 
Wilt  thou  go  vanqniah  the  bright  atan  of  Heaven  ? 

And  lo,  the  rival  nationa  hurrying 

To  crowd  beneath  my  paanng  eagle's  wing ; 

Lo^  'mong  my  captains  many  a  sceptred  king* 

Now,  now  the  northern  skies  are  all  on  fire 
Aa  with  some  mighty  Empire's  funeral  pyre ! 
Why  bring  they  not  proud  Catherine's  trophies  homef 
I  hear  the  sound  of  wheels—^  They  come,  they  come.' 

A  solituy  sound — no  pomp  of  war 

One  dastard  pale  acoorapliGe  of  his  flight, 

He  comes,  whom  earth,  and  all  earth's  aooa  obey. 
The  peerlem  and  the  paragon  of  might; 

The  pinnace  of  the  Pernan  runaway 
Waa  glory  to  his  lone  and  hurrying  car. 

f  aak'd  fir  thoae  in  fight,  in  triumph  tried. 
The  partneiB  of  hia  peril  and  his  pride. 
He,  in  a  tyrant'a  mockery  of  my  woe, 
Bade  me  go  seek  them  in  the  Scythian  anow. 

Tlien  felt  I  what  a  pitiful  tame  slave 
Waa  I,  who  vaunted  roe  mankind's  sole  queea, 
The  satellite  of  one  man's  wayward  spleen-^ 
Tlie  remnant  of  my  ftir,  my  young,  my  brave. 
Were  rent  once  more  to  ferge  the  adamant  chain 
Burst  by  the  nations,  who  with  one  accord 
Shook  the  bright  vengeance  of  the  fieeman'a 
swoid  — 
Another  year— and  the  broad  Rhine  again 
Shrouded  the  sceptred  fugitive's  pale  train. 
Then  tom'd  a  rebel,  roll'd  her  free  wavea  to  the  main. 

And  now  the  banneia  of  the  embattled  world 
Their  folda  of  vengeance  on  my  valea  unforl'd. 
Oh,  bloody  waa  the  evening  of  thine  ire^ 
Tboa  foigeous  oomet  of  disastrous  fire! 

I  wont  to  see,  aa  from  some  quiet  star, 
Delngii^  slaughter  this  fair  earth  o'erwhelni. 
On  the  rich  boaom  of  my  sunny  realm 

Gave  quarry  to  the  nvening  dogs  of  war. 

Bat  mercy  shone  npoo  the  roerdless! 
Strong  but  to  save  and  valiant  but  to  bleas, 
Ho  ruthless  Osars  dad  in  blood  and  flame. 
Royal  in  virtue  the  Avengers  came. 
Thoee  whom  I  spoil'd.  no  spoilers  came  lo  m%, 
I  said, '  Be  slave,  O  earthl'  but  they— 'O  France,  be 
free.' 

For  yon  daifc  chief  of  woe,  and  guilt,  aiMl  strila, 
O  sceptred  judges !  punish  him  with  life. 
Fear  no  he  seek  with  the  old  Roman  pride, 
lliat  weaknem  to  the  noble  aonl  allied, 
Te  die  as  Calo,  and  aa  Brutus  died. 


Fear  not  that  in  his  abject  heart  he  show 

That  martyr  fortitude,  that  smiles  in  woe. 

By  him  shall  that  great  secret  be  betray'd, 

(^  what  poor  stuflT  are  earth's  dread  tyrants  made. 

Oh,  let  him  live  to  be  despised,  to  see 

France  happy,  and  the  glorious  nations  free ; 

Death  were  delight  to  that  deep  misery !" — 

Then  did  that  kingly  condave,  with  one  voice, 
Pass  the  dread  sentence  on  the  gloomy  man ; 
In  his  soul's  icy  deadness  he  alone 
By  others'  woes  seem'd  harden'd  to  his  own. 

From  land  to  land  the  penal  tidings  ran ; 
Earth  lifted  up  her  rich  fiice  to  rejoice. 
The  bright  blue  heavens  bade  wintry  warring  oease^ 
And  spring  came  dancing  o'er  a  world  at  peace 
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CANCELLABIX  rRJBMIO  DONATUM,  KT  IN  THEATKO 
SHELDONIANO  ISCITATUM  OIK  JUN.  ZXZ"^.  A.I>.  1813 

Jam  poer  Emathius  Thebaruro  nigra  favillA 
MoBuia,  Cadmeamqna  aroem,  jam  Pftlladis  urbem 
Immemorem  fiuns,  pnnamque  in  juasa  tyranni 
Fregerat;  at  victas  gentes  partosque  triurophos 
Spemlt  atroi  animi,  et  paoem  fastidit  inertem. 
Enropea  angusta  pati  oonfinia  neadc 
Mentito  soboles  Jove  noa  iadigna,  novumque 
Poscit  in  arma  orbem ;  jam  transilit  Hellespontum, 
Purpureique  Asia  prooeres  alque  agmina  regum, 
Sceptrigeri  quotquot  stipant  Babylonia  Medi 
Atria,  Gr^jugeodm  hoiresount  nola  arma  vironim, 
Myrmidonumque  graves,  fatalia  tela,  sarimas, 
Confertoa  dypeos,  inooDCOSsamque  phalangen.— 

At  simul  ac  Phrsrgia  campoa.  Priameia  regna, 
Conspidt,  et  Grane  latft  loca  conacia  fiims 
Gramineosqueducum  tumuk)s,subitundique  Achivum 
Gk»ria  et  adversis  bellantia  numina  in  armis, 
Et  Laoedomonii  sevn'  pro  coi\juge  cladea. 
Omne  igitur  lostrare  jnvat,  quod  mente  dolorea 
Iliaooa  renovet,  Danaomque  resuscilet  iraa. 
SpumeuB  hio  Xanthus  nenioros&  pronus  ab  IdA, 
Non  galeas,  non  scuta  virAm,  sed  pronita  saxa 
Arboraosqoe  rapit  vblento  flumine  trunoos. 
Hie  ubi  luiuriat  flaventi  campus  aristi, 
Laomedonteum  fuit  Ilion,  undique  nulte 
Reliquia  apparent  muri,  fractsve  column^ 
Oblita  non  musoo  viridanti  saza,  Pelasgt 
Usque  adeo  miaeraa  Troja  invidere  ruinaa. 
RhBteaaque  procul  rupee,  tumulomqoe  capaeem, 
^ada,  vastA  datum  super  aquora  mde 
Cemere  erat    sed  nulla  quies    eed  fervidus  Heroa 
Stare  toco  neadt,  flagratque  cupidine  pugna. 
Devenit  at  tandem.  Sigeo  ubi  littore  coUis 
Eminet  apricos.  quem  suavd  dentia  circnm 
Serpylla,  et  viridi  dngunt  dumela  coroni. 
Hune  et  Abydenns  sea  mdlem  navila  I^hon. 
IVunpineamve  Chion,  Samiave  altaria  Diva 
Invisit,  radiante  orientiB  lumine  adis 

afdentMB,  remoque  aocUnis,  Homeri 
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Suave  aliquod  carmen  secam  meditatur,  et  hsret 
Ingentem  tumulum,  et  Manes  veneratus  AchiUia. 

Qaalia  Msonii  divino  in  carmine  vatis 
Stat  torvuB  vuitu,  et  coelestibus  horret  in  armis, 
Fulmineosque  agitat  currus  sublinuB.  et  unum 
Hectora,  per  trepidas  unum  petit  Ueclora  turmas : 
Haud  aliter  canA  .£acidefl  teilure  videtur, 
Ceu  lituo  fremituque  armorum  excitus  amato, 
Toilere  ee,  juvenique  ingeni  gratarier  umbra. 
Hunc  videt,  et  viao  gaudet,  quin  lotus  inani 
Figitur  in  specie,  quamque  ipse  eflUnxerat  umbram 
Ease  putat  veram,  mutoqne  immobilis  ore 
Stat  Macedo ;  ast  Asis  fines  atque  ultimus  orbis 
Sentit  Alexandri  requiem,  tardataque  fata. 

Turn  lecti  comites  instaurant  sacra,  et  odori 
Rite  ooronatis  fumant  altaribus  ignes. 
Fervet  opus,  latices  pars  vivo  e  fbnte,  Lyso 
Immistos  roseo,  sinceraque  flumina  lactis 
Auratis  libant  pateris,  pars  florea,  circum 
Serta,  et  odoriferos  diapergunt  veria  honores. 
Quin  et  gramineam  niveus  mactatur  ad  aram 
Taurus,  et  humectat  sacratam  sanguine  arenam. 

At  procnl  Tdao  spectat  de  vertice  poropam 
Turba  Pluygum,  mistaque  irft  et  fbrmidine  mussat, 
Hos  novus  angit  honos  et  adhuc  invisus  Achilles. 
Atque  aliqua  in  trepida  mater  stat  mcBsta  caterv& 
Andromachen  animo  reputans,  Ithacique  cruent& 
Astjranacta  manu  dejectum  rocenibus  altis, 
Dilectumque  premit  pavefacta  ad  pectora  natum. 
Stat  virgo,  moastosque  fbvet  sub  corde  timores, 
Ne  nova  matemo  direpta  Polyxena  ooUo 
Placet  Achilleoe  infando  sanguine  Manes. 

At  Rex  Emathius  nodosae  innititur  hasta 
Majestate  minax,  tacit&,  ceu  numine  plenus 
Fatidico  vates,  e  pectore  prolinus  amens 
Excutit  ille  Deum,  pulcher  furor  occupat  ora, 
Terror  ineat  oculis,  procerior  emicat  ingens 
Forma  viri,  fluitant  agitatae  in  casside  crists. 

**  Me  quoque,  me,**  clamat,  "  belli  poet  mille  laborea, 
Poet  fractas  urbes,  post  regna  b&c  proruta  dextr& 
TJltima  cantabit  tellus,  gens  nulla  silebit 
Nomen  Alexandri,  sobolemque  fatebitur  Hanmion. 
Te,  magne  iEacida,  decimus  te  viderit  annus 
Iliacas  arces  el  debita  Pergama  fatia 
Oppugnantem  armis,  me  Sol  mirabitur  ire 
Victorem,  curauque  auoa  praevertere  currus. 
Jam  Susa,  et  praBclara  auro  niveoque  elephanto 
Ecbatana,  et  frustra  patriorum  ope  freta  Deorum 
Peraepoiia  (triatea  inbiant  ceu  nubibua  atria 
AgriooUe  dubii  quos  fulmine  proterat  agros 
Jupiter)  expectant  ruiturum  in  mcenia  Martem ; 
Servitium  quibus  una  aalua,  quibua  ultima  et  una  est 
Gloria  Alexandri  dextri  meruisse  ruinam. 
Adsum  ego,  jam  Babylon  eratus  pandere  portas 
Festinat,  patiturque  superbo  flumine  pontem 
Euphrates,  Graiumque  minax  strepit  unguis  equorum, 
Et  Larissena  auper  ardua  moBnia  currua ; 
Quo  ferua  Hyataapea,  quo  tramite  Cyrua  adegit 


Quadrijugoa,  Lydoque  equilavit  fulgidoi  aan^ 
Et  non  foemineis  animosa  Semiiamia  anaa. 
Deinde  coloratos,  qualis  Jovis  ales,  ad  lodo^ 
Et  matutinc  rosea  inctmabula  luds 
Deferor,  auriferoa  Macedo  biUt  impiger  sEia 
Atque  ubi  Pellsis  teilua  jam  deGcit  aram. 
Nee  supereet  nostro  gens  non  indigna  trisi^ 
Unus  Alexander  victo  domiiiabitur  orbb 

**  Jamque  procul  Martis  strepitus,  jam  penacBS 
Ferrea  vox  belli,  jam  dire  ad  prelia  Meda 
Aureus  aocingit  galeam  gladiamque  coront 
Impatiens  (ati,  et  G  raise  vim  provocat  ahn 
Cuspidis,  ardentique  auperbit  barfaaros  oai»- 
Non  squas,  Darie,  maio  petia  omiDe  papa! 
Ibat  ovans  ferrum  ArgolicM  flammsagoe  ckbs 
Inaan4  virtute  ferena  Priaraeios  Hecior. 
lUum  ergo  Illiace  rediturum  vespers  aeio 
Speravere  nurua,  Pelide  csde  madmten 
Atque  Agamemnonioa  ag^tanton  ad  Peiipflicrt 
Speravere  diu — crines  procal  ille  veni^ai 
Formosumque  caput  ibedabat  puJvere  in  a&a 
SordiduB,  Argivisque  dabat  ludibria  oantii 

"  Tartareas  fiiuces  raaeiafatt  et  homda  cbaM 
Rex  Erebi,  utque  meam  videat  coram  i 
Myrmidonumque  feioa  reierenlia  bella 
Ad  superas  ingentem  auras  emiitit  Achilka. 
Ille  mihi  pugnas  inter  fremitumque,  fuiwuqai 
Addit  se  comitem,  et  curru  iamulatur  ovaati 
Vidi  egomet,  nisi  vana  oculos  illuat  im^ 
Spicula  crispantem,  atque  minaci  caaada  ins^ 
Nutantem,  qus  luce  vagos  tremefedt  abeoi 
Priamidas,  nignimque  auratis  MemDooa  b^ 
Vidi  egomet,  neque  vana  fides,  atioqae  cab  Oho 
Immortalem  animam  tangit  laus  sera  nepotiA 
Famaque  Tartareis  sonat  haud  ingrata  aab  Bafam 
Felix  iEacida !  tacitaa  inglorius  lases 
Ad  aedea  Erebi,  casc^que  oblivia  node 
Tnvida  preasissent  nomen,  quod  barbana  Iitii 
Potor,  et  Herculeia  gens  si  qua  admola  colnDi 
Novit,  et  ^thiopes  non  sequo  Sole  caleirtea. 
At  tibi  Maeonidea,  sea  quis  Deus,  aursa  Olyapi 
Regna  procul  linquena,  casci  aenis  induiton^ 
Et  plus  quim  mortale  melos,  bellumqiie,  tsails 

que 
Infremuit,  divina  tusD  praeconia  laudia, 
iEtemumque  dedit  viridem  frondeacere  fiirasA 

**  Et  nobis  quandoque  dabunt  baec  ultima  does 
Dii,  quibua  Emathium  decua  et  mea  gloria  oua 
Exoriare  aliquia,  nostrum  qui  nomen,  Homarai. 
Pellsosque  feras  ad  saecula  sera  triumphoa, 
Exoriare,  novua  plectra  noa  deerit  Achillea."— 

Hsc  iattts,  clypeo  fremuit,  diroaque  dedere 
Mn.  aonos,  quassisque  armis  exercitus  oomia 
Intonuere,  simul  nemoroaa  remugiit  Ida. 
Quos  sonitus,  Granice,  tuum  ad  fatale  flueotum. 
Persarumque  acies  et  pictia  Medus  in  armia 
Agnovere  procul,  aolio  Darius  ebumo 
Exailuit,  fatique  pavena  pnnagia  iniqoi 
Non  audituro  fudit  vota  irrita  ccelo. 
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FORTUNE. 

raOM  THK  ITAUAN  OF  QUIDL 

r*  like  to  Juno  in  her  state, 

n  the  air  her  golden  trcflses  streaming, 

with  celestial  eyee  of  azure  beaming, 
1  whilere  my  gate, 

Barbaric  Queen 
.he  Euphrates  shore, 
I  purple  and  fine  linen  was  she  pall'd, 
3wer  nor  laurel  green, 

tresses  for  their  garland  wore 
he  splendour  of  the  Indian  emerald, 
rough  the  rigid  pride  and  pomp  unbending 
leauty  and  of  haughtiness, 
ed  a  flattery  sweet  and  condescending ; 

from  her  inmoet  bosom  sent, 
accents  of  most  wonderous  gentleness, 
:ious  and  intent 
all  my  soul  in  soft  imprisonment 

Place,*'  she  said,  **  thy  hand  withm  my  hair, 
[  all  around  thou'U  see 
itful  chances  fair 

^Iden  feet  come  dancing  unto  thee, 
ve's  daughter  shalt  thou  own, 
t  with  my  sister  Fata 
by  his  side  on  state 
)  eternal  throne. 

Neptune  to  my  will  the  ocean  gives ; 
ain,  in  well-appointed  strength  secure, 
idian  and  the  Briton  strives 
assaulting  billows  to  endure;         ' 
I  their  flying  sails  I  guide 
)  over  the  smooth  tide 
'  sweet  spirit's  wings  I  ride, 
■h  to  their  bound 
lorms  of  dismal  sound, 
*er  them  take  ray  stand  with  foot  serene ; 
>  iEoUan  caverns  under 
rings  of  the  rude  winds  I  chain, 
1  with  my  hand  I  burst  asunder 
ery  chariot  wheels  of  the  hurricane : 
1  in  its  fount  the  horrid  restless  fire 
lench  ere  it  aspire 
mven,  to  colour  the  red  Comet's  train. 

I  is  the  hand  that  forged  on  Ganges'  shore 
)  Indians'  empire;  byOrontesset 
oyal  tiar  the  Assyrian  wore ; 

jewels  on  the  brow  of  Babylon, 
Tigris  wreoth'd  the  Persian's  coronet, 
tt  the  Macedonian's  foot  bow'd  every  tlirone. 
I  my  lavish  gill, 
)  triumph  and  the  song 
id  the  youth  of  Pella  loud  uplift, 
ten  he  through  Asia  swept  along, 
orrent  swift  and  strong ; 
me,  with  me  the  Conqueror  ran 
here  the  Sun  his  golden  course  began ; 
he  high  Monarch  left  on  earth 
h  unqueetion'd  of  his  heavenly  birth ; 
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By  valour  mingled  with  the  Gods  above. 

And  made  a  glory  of  himself  to  his  great  father  Jove. 

"  My  royal  ipiriti  oft 

Their  solemn  mjratic  round 

On  Rome's  great  birth-day  wound : 
And  I  the  haughty  Eagles  sprung  aloft 
Unto  the  Star  of  Mars  upborne, 

Till,  poising  on  their  plumy  sails. 

They  'gan  their  native  vales 
And  Sabine  palms  to  scorn : 
And  I  on  the  seven  hills  to  sway 

That  Senate  House  of  Kings  convened. 
On  me  their  guide  and  stay 

Ever  the  Roman  counsels  lean'd 
In  danger's  lofty  way. 
I  guerdon'd  the  wise  delay 
Of  FabiuB  with  the  laurel  crown, 
And  hot  Marcellus'  fiercer  battle  tone ; 
And  I  on  the  Tarpeian  did  deliver 

Afric  a  captive,  and  through  me  Nile  flow'd 
Under  the  laws  of  the  great  Latin  river; 
And  of  his  bow  and  quiver 
The  Parthian  rear'd  a  trophy  high  and  broad : 
The  Dacian's  fierce  inroad 
Against  the  gates  of  iron  broke, 
Taurus  and  Caucasus  endured  my  yoke : 
Then  my  vassal  and  my  slave 

Did  every  native  land  of  every  wind  become. 

And  when  I  had  o'ercome 
All  earth  beneath  my  feet,  [  gave 

The  vanquish'd  world  in  one  great  gift  to  Rome. 

*'  I  know  that  in  thine  high  imagination, 

Other  daughters  of  Great  Jove 
Have  taken  their  Imperial  station. 

And  queen-like  thy  submissive  passions  move ; 
From  them  thou  hopest  a  high  and  godlike  fate. 

From  them  thy  haughty  verse  presages 

An  everlasting  sway  o'er  distant  ages, 

And  with  their  glorious  rages 
Thy  mind  intoxicate, 
Deems  't  is  in  triumphal  motion. 

On  courser  fleet,  or  winged  bark, 
Over  earth  and  over  ocean ; 

While  in  shepherd  hamlet  dark 
Thou  livest,  with  want  within,  and  raiment  coarse 
without ; 

And  none  upon  thy  state  hath  thrown 

Gentle  regard ;  I,  I  alone 
To  new  and  lofty  venture  call  thee  out ; 
Then  follow,  thus  besought. 
Waste  not  thy  soul  in  thought ; 
Brooks  nor  sloth  nor  lingering 
The  great  moment  on  the  wing." 

"  A  blissful  lady  and  immortal,  bom 
From  the  eternal  mind  of  Deity 
(I  answer'd  bold  and  free). 
My  soul  hath  in  her  queenly  care ; 
She  mine  imagination  doth  upbear. 

And  steeps  it  in  the  light  of  her  rich  morn. 

That  overshades  and  sjcklies  all  thy  shining; 

And  though  my  lowly  hair 
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PrMume  not  to  bright  crowm  of  thy  entwixung, 

Yet  in  my  mind  I  bear 

Gifts  nobler  and  more  rare 
Than  the  kingdoma  thou  caott  lavith* 
Gifb  thou  canst  nor  give  nor  mvish  i 
And  though  my  spirit  may  not  comprehend 

Thy  chancee  bright  and  ftir. 
Yet  neither  doth  her  sight  offend 

The  aspect  pale  of  miseiable  carat 
Horror  to  her  is  not 

Of  this  coarse  raiment,  and  this  hamble  cot; 
She  with  the  golden  Muses  doth  abide, 
And  oh !  the  darling  children  of  thy  pride 
Shall  then  be  truly  glorified. 
When  they  may  merit  to  be  wmpt  around 
With  my  Poesy's  eternal  sound.'* 

She  kindled  at  my  words  and  flamed,  aa  when 

A  cruel  star  hath  wide  dispread 

Its  loclu  of  bkxxly  red. 
She  bunt  in  wrathful  menace  than: 
**  Me  fears  the  Dacian,  the  band 

Of  wandering  Scythians  fears. 
Me  the  rough  mothers  of  Barbaric  kings; 
In  woe  and  dread  amid  the  rings 

Of  their  encircling  speam 
The  purple  tyrants  stand ; 
And  a  shepherd  here  forl<»n 
Treats  my  profler'd  boons  with  100111. 
And  fears  he  not  my  wrath  f 
And  knows  he  not  my  works  of  scathe ; 
Nor  how  with  angry  loot  J  went, 
Of  every  province  in  the  Orient, 
Branding  the  bosom  with  deep  tracks  of  death! 

From  three  Empresses  I  rent 
The  tresses  and  imperial  wreath. 

And  bared  them  to  the  pitiless  element 
Well  I  remember  when  his  armed  grasp 

From  Asia  stretch'd,  rash  Xerxes  took  his  stand 
Upon  the  formidable  bridge  to  clasp 

And  manacle  sad  Europe's  trembluig  hand : 
In  the  great  day  of  battle  there  was  I, 

Busy  with  myriads  of  the  Persian  slaughter, 
The  Sslaminian  sea's  fair  face  to  dye. 

That  yet  admires  its  dark  and  bloody  water ; 
Full  vengeance  wreak'd  I  for  the  affront 
Done  Neptune  at  the  fetter'd  Hellespont 

"  To  the  Nile  then  did  I  go^ 

The  fatal  collar  wound 

The  fair  neck  of  the  Egyptian  Queen  around ; 
And  I  the  merciless  poison  made  to  flow 
Into  her  breast  of  snow. 
Ere  that  within  the  mined  cave, 

I  forced  dark  Afric's  valour  atoop 

Confounded,  and  its  dauntless  sptnt  droop. 
When  to  the  Carthaginian  brave. 
With  mine  own  hand,  the  hemlock  draught  I  gave. 

"And  Rome  through  me  the  ravenous  flame 

In  the  heart  of  her  great  rival,  Carthage,  cast. 
That  went  through  Libya  wandering,  a  soorn'd  shade, 
Till,  sunk  lo  equal  shame. 


Her  mighty  enemy  at  last 
A  shape  of  mockery  waa 
Then  miaerably  pleased. 
Her  fierce  and  anient  vengeanee  die  1 
And  even  drew  a  aigfa 
Over  the  ruina  vast 
Of  the  deep-hated  Latin  m^eaty. 
I  will  not  call  to  mind  the  horrid  swtml 
Upon  the  Memphian  ahore, 
Stoep'd  treasonoualy  in  great  Ponpey^^. 
Nor  that  for  rigid  Cato'a  death  abborr'd; 

Nor  that  which  in  the  hand  of  Bratsi^ 
The  first  deep  oolooring  of  a  Ceaar's  bkod 
Nor  will  I  honour  thee  with  thy  high  isoad 
Of  wrath,  that  kingdoms  doth  ezlermiBM; 
Incapable  art  thou  of  my  great  bale, 
Aa  my  great  gloriea.    Therefore  shall  bs  ihm 
Of  my  revenge  a  alighter  sign ; 
Yet  will  I  make  its  fearful  aoond 
Hoarse  and  slow  rebound. 
Till  seem  the  gentle  pipings  low 
To  equal  the  fierce  tnimpet'a  bra«n  gbv' 

Then  sprang  she  on  her  flight. 

Furious,  and  at  her  call. 
Upon  my  cottage  did  the  atoms 

Did  hurricanes  and  thundeis  falL 
But  I,  with  brow  serene. 

Beheld  the  angry  hail 

And  lightning  flaahing  pale. 
Devour  the  promise  green 

Of  my  poor  native  vale. 


THE  MERRY  HEABT. 

I  WOULD  not  Irom  the  wise  leqaiif 
The  lumber  of  their  learned  lore; 
Nor  would  I  from  the  rich  desire 
A  single  counter  of  their  store; 
For  I  have  ease,  and  I  have  healtk, 
And  I  have  spirits,  light  as  air; 
And  more  than  wisdom,  more  than  asdft 
A  merry  heart,  that  laughs  at  care. 

At  onoe,  'tis  true,  two  'witching  eysi 
Surprised  me  in  a  luckless  season. 
Tnm'd  all  my  mirth  to  lonely  sighi. 
And  quite  subdued  my  better  ressoa 
Yet  't  was  but  love  could  make  oe  pie* 
And  love  yon  know  'a  a  reason  &ir. 
And  much  improved,  aa  I  believe. 
The  merry  heart,  that  laugh'd  at  esie. 

So  ix>w  from  idle  wiabea  clear 
I  make  the  good  I  may  not  find; 
Adown  the  stream  I  gently  atear. 
And  shift  my  sail  with  every 
And  half  by  nature,  half  by  i 
Can  still  with  pliant  heart  prepare 
The  mind,  attuned  to  every  aeasop. 
The  meny  heart,  that  laughs  at  carsu 
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ITet,  wrap  nw  in  your  tweetMt  dnam, 
ie  lockl  ieelinga  of  the  mind, 
jive,  aometimef  give,  your  lunny  glaaiDi 
Ind  let  the  net  good-homoar  find. 
STes,  let  me  liaii  and  weleome  give 
To  eveiy  joy  my  lot  may  share, 
\nd  pleated  and  pleanng  let  me  live 
iVith  merry  heart,  that  laughe  at  care. 


THE  TAKING  OF  TROY. 

mown  TEOM  THE  TSOADn  or  KUHIPIDB. 

A  lAD^  unwonted  eong. 
O'er  Ilion,  Moie!  prolong, 
Mingled  with  team  of  woe, 
The  funeral  deacant  alow. 

•  with  ■hriek  and  frantie  cry, 

I  up  the  diamal  melody; 

,  loat  through  that  etrange  ibu^whee^d  car, 

I  Argo'e  captive  chains  we  wear, 

t  time  the  Greek,  or  ere  he  fled 

at  oar  gate  the  armed  steed, 

icing  the  heavens  with  giant  height, 

all  with  golden  housings  bright 

ted  all  the  people  loud, 
)e  rock'built  height  that  stood, — 
ae."  they  sang,  and  on  they  presto- 
ae,  from  all  our  toils  released, 
the  Meet  image  to  the  shrine 
ir,  the  Jove-bora  Trcgan  maid  divine  !** 

it*d  then  what  timorous  maid  t 
age  his  tardy  steps  deiay*d; — 

gladsome  shout,  and  jocund  song, 
'  drew  their  treacherous  fate  ak>ng! 
ail  the  Phrygian  rout 
ugh  every  gate  rush'd  out 
tie  dangerous  gift  they  lead, 
beauty  of  th*  unyoked,  immortal  steed, 
I  its  ambush'd  warrior  freight, 
s'  pride  and  Ilion's  fate, 
id  the  stately  horse,  and  round 

and  cable  soon  they  wound; 
drag  it  on,  like  pinnace  dark 
nne  tall  and  stately  bark, 
lie  temple's  marble  floor, 

to  swim  vrith  Trojan  gore. 

the  toil,  the  triumph,  spread 
t  night  her  curtain'd  shade; 
Libyan  pipes  still  sweetly  rang, 
many  a  Phrygian  air  they  sang; 
maidens  danced  with  airy  ieet, 
lie  jocund  measures  sweet 
every  house  was  blazing  bright, 
le  glowing  festival  light 
ch  and  purple  splendour  stream'd, 
re  the  mantling  wine-cup  gleam'd. 

,  the  while,  the  palace-courts  around. 

Ding  th«  mountain  queen,  Jove's  virgin  daughter. 


Went  with  blithe  dance,  and  music's  sprightly 

sound, — 
When,  all  at  once,  the  fiantic  cry  of  slaughter 
All  through  the  wide  and  startled  city  ran! 
The  shudd'ring  infiinta  on  their  mothers'  breasts 
Clung  with  their  hands,  and  oower'd  within  their  vests. 
Forth  stalk'd  the  mighty  Mars,  and  the  fell  work 

began. 
The  work  of  Pallas  in  her  ire!—' 
Then  round  each  waning  altar-fire, 
WiM  Slaughter,  drunk  with  Phrygian  blood. 
And  murtherous  Desolation  strew'd; 
Where,  on  her  oouch  of  slumber  laid. 
Was  wont  to  reet  the  tender  maid, 
To  warrior  Greece  the  crown  of  triumph  gave. 
The  last  full  anguish  to  the  Phrygian  slave ! 


THE  SLAVE  SHIP. 


[Fomdod  on  tin  foilowinf  fad :— "  The  can  of  the  Roii 
mentiiNMd  bf  Lord  Lamdowne.  A  dreadfal  ophthalmia  pr»- 
▼ailad  amonf  the  ilaTai  on  l>oaid  this  ahip,  which  wu  com- 
nunicatad  to  the  crew,  n  that  tliera  waa  but  anngle  mao  who 
could  ne  to  foido  tha  vanal  into  port.**— Qiuirt  J2«v.  vol. 
88.  p.  71.]  

0ld»  dghtleas  man,  unwont  art  thou, 

As  blind  men  use,  at  noon 
To  ait  and  sun  thy  tranquil  brow. 

And  hear  the  birds'  sweet  tune. 

There 's  something  heavy  at  thy  heart. 

Thou  dost  not  join  the  pray'r ; 
Even  at  God's  word  thou  'U  writhe  and  start, 

"  Oh !  man  of  God,  beware !" 

"  If  thou  didst  hear  what  I  could  say, 
"T  would  make  thee  doubt  of  grace, 

And  drive  me  from  God's  house  away. 
Lest  I  infect  the  place." 

"  Say  on ;  there 's  nought  of  human  sin, 
Christ's  blood  may  not  atone :" 

**Thou  canst  not  read  what  load 's  within 
This  desperate  heart."—**  Say  on.' 


n 


"llie  skies  were  bright,  the  seas  were  calm. 

We  ran  before  the  wind, 
lliat,  bending  Afric's  groves  of  palm. 

Came  fragrant  from  behind. 

"And  merry  sang  our  crew,  the  cop 
Was  gaily  drawn  and  quaflTd, 

And  when  the  hollow  groan  came  up 
From  the  dark  holdf  we  laugh'd. 

**  For  deep  below,  and  all  secure, 

Our  living  freight  was  laid, 
And  long  with  ample  gain,  and  sure, 

We  had  driven  our  awful  trade. 

"They  lay,  like  bales,  in  stifling  gloom. 

Man,  woman,  nuraiing  child. 
As  in  some  plague-struck  city's  tomb 

The  loathsome  dead  are  piled. 
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«•  At  one  ■hort  guit  of  that  cIom  air 
The  Bickening  cheek  grew  pale ; 

We  tura'd  away — 't  wai  all  our  care, 
Heaven'f  sweet  breath  to  inhaJa. 

**  'Mid  howl  and  yell,  and  shuddering  moan, 
The  scourge,  the  clanking  chain. 

The  cards  were  dealt,  the  dice  were  thrown. 
We  staked  our  share  of  gain. 

"  Soon  in  smooth  Martinico*s  coves 
Our  welcome  berk  shall  moor, 

Or  underneath  the  citrai-groves 
That  wave  on  Cuba's  shore. 

"  T  was  strange,  ere  many  days  were  gone, 

How  still  grew  all  below, 
The  wailing  babe  was  heard  alone. 

Or  some  low  sob  of  woe. 

**  Into  the  dusky  hold  we  gazed. 

In  heaps  we  saw  them  lie, 
And  dim,  unmeaning  looks  were  raised 

From  many  a  blood-red  eye. 

**  And  helplees  hands  were  groping  round 

To  catch  their  scan^  meal ; 
Or  at  some  voice's  well-known  sound, 

Some  well-known  touch  to  feel. 

"  And  still  it  spread,  the  blinding  plague 

That  seals  the  orbs  of  sight ; 
The  eyes  were  rolling,  wild  and  vague ; 

Within  was  black  as  night 

**  They  dared  not  move,  they  could  not  weep^ 
They  could  but  lie  and  moan ; 

Some,  not  in  mercy,  to  the  deep, 

Like  damaged  wares,  were  thrown. 

**  We  cursed  the  dire  disease  that  spread. 
And  cross'd  our  golden  dream ; 

Those  goldless  men  did  quake  with  dread 
To  hear  us  thus  blaspheme. 

**  And  so  we  drank,  and  drank  the  more, 
And  each  man  pledged  his  mate ; 

Here 's  better  luck,  from  Gambia's  shore. 
When  next  we  load  our  freight. 

*'  Another  mom,  but  one — the  bark 

Lurch'd  heavy  on  her  way— 
The  steerBman  shriek'd,  *  Hell 's  not  so  dark 

As  this  dull  murky  day.* 

**  We  look'd,  and  red  through  films  of  blood 

Glared  forth  bis  angry  eye : 
Another,  as  he  mann'd  the  shroud, 

Came  toppling  from  on  high. 

*'Then  each  alone  his  hammock  made, 

As  the  wild  beast  his  lair, 
Nor  friend  his  nearest  friend  would  aid. 

In  dread  his  doom  to  share. 

"  Yet  every  eve  some  eyes  did  close 

Upon  the  sunset  bright, 
Aad  when  the  glorious  mom  arose. 

It  bore  to  them  no  light 


"Till  I,  the  only  man.  the  last 
Of  that  dark  brotfaerfaood. 

To  guide  the  helm,  to  rig  the 
To  tend  the  daily  Ibod. 

« I  felt  it  film,  I  felt  it  grow. 
The  dim  and  misty  scale, 

I  could  not  aee  the  compasa  now, 
I  could  not  see  the  saxL 

-  The  sea  was  all  a  wavering  ibg. 

The  sun  a  hazy  lamp. 
As  on  some  pestilential  bog. 

The  wandering  wild-fira  damp. 

"  And  there  we  lay,  and  on  we  dnm. 
Heaved  up,  and  pitching  dovm; 

Oh !  crael  grace  of  Him  above. 
That  would  not  let  us  drown. 

"And  some  began  to  pray  fi>r  fear. 
And  some  began  to  swear ; 

Methooght  it  was  most  dread  to  bctf 
Upon  such  lips  the  prayer. 

**  And  some  would  fondly  speak  of  koee, 
The  wife*s,  the  infant's  kiss; 

Great  God !  that  parents  e'er  shonld  com 
On  such  a  trade  as  this ! 

**  And  some  I  heard  plunge  down  boM^ 
And  drown — that  <»uld  not  I: 

Oh!  how  my  spirit  yeam'd  for  death. 
Vet  how  I  iear'd  to  die! 

**  We  heard  the  wild  and  fiantic  riuick 

Of  starving  men  below. 
We  heard  them  strive  their  bonds  to  fansk 

And  burst  the  hatches  now. 

-  We  thought  we  heard  them  on  the  UK. 

And  trampling  on  the  deck, 
I  almost  felt  their  blind  despair. 
Wild  grappling  at  my  neck, 

**  Again  I  woke,  and  yet  again. 
With  throat  as  dry  as  dust. 

And  famine  in  my  heart  and  brain. 
And, — speak  it  out  I  must,-* 

-  A  lawless,  execrable  thought 

That  scarce  could  be  withstood. 
Before  my  loathing  fancy  bfought 
Unutterable  food. 

*<  No  more,  my  brain  can  bear  no  more,— 
Nor  more  my  tongue  can  tell  ,* 

I  know  I  breathed  no  air,  but  bore 
A  sickening  grave-Uke  smelt 

**  And  all,  save  I  alone,  could  die— 
Thus  on  death's  verge  and  brink  - 

All  thoughtless,  feelingless,  could  he— 
I  still  must  feel  and  think. 

**At  length,  when  ages  had  passed  o'er. 

Ages,  it  seem'd.  of  night. 
There  came  a  shock,  and  then  a  inar 

Of  billowa  in  their  might 
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•*  I  know  not  how,  when  next  I  woke. 
The  numb  waves  wrapp'd  me  round. 

And  in  my  loaded  ean  there  broke 
A  dizzy,  bubbling  sound. 

**  Again  I  woke,  and  living  men 
Stood  round — a  Christian  craw; 

The  first,  the  last,  of  joy  was  then, 
That  slDce  those  days  I  knew. 

**  I  *Te  been,  I  know,  since  that  black  tide. 
Where  raving  madmen  lay. 

Above,  beneath,  on  ev'ry  side. 
And  1  as  mad  as  they. 

**And  I  shall  be  where  neTer  diee 
The  worm,  nor  slakes  the  flame. 

When  those  two  hundred  soub  shall  riae^ 
The  judge's  wrath  to  claim. 

"I'd  rather  rave  in  that  wild  room 
Than  see  what  I  have  seen; 

I*d  rather  meet  my  final  doonv 
Than  be — whera  I  have  been. 

-  Priest,  I  've  not  seen  thy  loathing  &ce, 
I  've  heard  thy  gasps  of  fear ; — 

Away— no  word  of  hope  or  grace — 
I  may  not— will  not  hear!" 


THE  LOVE  OF  GOD. 

TWO  BONNBTa 
I. 

OVB  Thee !— oh.  Thou,  the  world's  eternal  Siro ! 
^hose  palace  is  the  vast  infinity, 
ime,  space,  heightj  depth,  oh  God !  are  full  of  Thee, 
nd  sun-eyed  seraphs  tremble  and  admire, 
ove  Thee ! — but  Ttiou  art  girt  with  vengeful  fire, 
nd  mountains  quake,  and  banded  nations  flee, 
.nd  terror  shakes  the  wide  uniathom'd  sea, 
/hen  the  heavens  rock  with  thy  tempestuous  ire, 
h,  Thou!  too  vast  for  thought  to  comprehend, 
'hat  wast  ere  time, — shalt  be  when  time  is  o'er; 
,ges  and  worlds  begin — grow  old— and  end, 
ystems  and  suns  thy  changeless  throne  before, 
'ommence  and  close  their  cycles . — lost,  I  bend 
V>  earth  my  prostrate  soul,  and  shudder  and  adore ! 

n 

ove  Thee!— oh,  clad  in  human  lowliness, 
-In  whom  each  heart  its  mortal  kindred  knows — 
^ur  flesh,  our  form,  our  tean,  our  pains,  our  woes,^ 
L  foUow-wanderer  o'er  earth's  wilderness ! 


ipve  Thee !  whose  every  word  but  breathes  to  bl< 
lirough  Thee,  from  long-seal'd  lips,  glad  language 

flows; 
!1ie  blind  their  eyes,  that  laugh  vvith  light,  unclose; 
Lnd  babes,'  unchid.  Thy  garment's  hem  caress. 
-I  see  Thee,  doom'd  by  bitterest  pangs  to  die, 
Jp  the  sad  hill,  with  willing  footsteps,  vove, 
Vith  scourge,  and  taunt,  and  wanton  agony, 
Vhile  the  cross  nods,  in  hideocm  gloom,  above, 
^ough  all— even  there — be  radiant  Deity ! 
-Speechless  I  gaze,  and  my  whole  soul  is  Love ! 
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DEBORAH'S  HYMN  OF  TRIUMPH. 

Thus  sang  Deborah  and  Barak,  son  of  Abinoam, 

In  the  day  of  victory  thus  they  sang: 

That  Israel  hath  wrought  her  mighty  vengeance, 

That  the  willing  people  rush'd  to  battle, 

Oh,  therefore,  praise  Jehovah! 

Hear,  ye  kingp!  give  ear,  ye  princes! 
I  to  Jehovah,  I  will  lift  the  song, 
I  will  sound  the  harp  to  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel ! 
Jehovah!  when  thou  wentest  forth  fixnn  Seir! 
When  thou  marchedst  through  the  fields  of  Edom ! 
Quaked  the  earth,  and  pour'd  the  heavens. 
Yea,  the  clouds  pour'd  down  with  water : 
Before  Jehovah's  face  the  mountains  melted, 
That  Sinai  before  Jehovah's  fiice. 
The  God  of  Israel 

In  the  days  of  Shamgar,  son  of  Anath, 

In  Jael's  days,  untrodden  were  the  highways. 

Through  the  winding  by-path  stole  the  traveller; 

Upon  the  plains  deserted  lay  the  hamlets. 

Even  till  that  I,  till  Deborah  arose. 

Till  I  arose  in  Israel  a  mother. 

They  chose  new  gods: 
War  waa  in  all  their  gaCes! 
Was  buckler  seen,  or  lance, 
'Mong  forty  thousand  sons  of  Israel  ? 

My  soul  is  yours,  ye  chiefi  of  Israel ! 
And  ye,  the  self-devoted  of  the  people, 
Praise  ye  the  Lord  with  ma  ' 
Ye  that  ride  upon  the  snow-white  asses ; 
Ye  that  sit  to  judge  on  rich  divans 
Ye  that  plod  on  foot  the  open  way, 
Come,  meditate  the  song. 

For  the  noise  of  plundering  archers  by  the  wells  ef 

water. 
Now  they  meet  and  sing  aloud  Jehovah's  righteous 

acts; 
His  righteous  acts  the  hamlets  sing  upon  the  open 

plains, 
And  enter  their  deserted  gates  the  people  of  Jehovah. 

Awake,  Deborah !  awake ! 

Awake,  uplift  the  song! 

Barak,  awake!  and  lead  your  captives  captive. 

Thou  son  of  Abinoam ! 

With  him  a  valiant  few  went  dowa  against  the  mighty, 
With  me  Jehovah's  people  went  down  against  the 
stnog. 

First  Ephraim,  from  the  Mount  of  Amalek, 
And  after  thee,  the  bands  of  Benjamin ! 
From  Machir  came  the  rulen  of  the  people. 
From  Zebulon  those  that  bear  the  manhal's  staflT; 
And  Issachar's  breve  princes  came  with  Deborah, 
Issachar,  the  strength  of  Barak: 
They  burst  into  the  valley  on  his  footsteps. 
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By  Reuben's  fouDUuDi  there  was  deep  debating— 
Why  nt'st  thou  idle.  Reuben,  'mid  thy  herd-etaUif 
Wu  It  to  hear  the  lowing  of  thy  cattle  f 
By  Reuben'i  fountains  there  wu  deep  debating— 

And  Gilead  linger'd  on  the  Aotw  of  Jordan— 
And'Dan,  why  dwellM  he  among  his  ihipB?— 
And  Aaer  dwell'd  in  his  aea-ehore  havens. 
And  sate  upon  his  rock  precipitous. 
But  Zebulon  was  a  death-defying  people. 
And  Napthali  from  off  the  mountain  heights. 

Came  the  kings  and  fought, 
Fought  the  kings  of  Canaan, 
By  Tannach,  by  Megiddo's  waters, 
For  the  golden  booty  that  they  won  not 

From  the  heayens  diey  fought  'gainst  Sisera, 
In  their  courses  fought  the  stars  against  him : 
The  torrent  Kishon  swept  them  down. 
That  ancient  river  Kishon. 
80  trample  thou,  my  soul,  upon  Uieir  might 

Then  stamp'd  the  clattering  hoofi  of  prancing  horses 
At  the  flight  at  the  flight  of  the  mighty. 

Curse  ye  Merox,  saith  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
Curse,  a  twofold  curse  upon  her  dastard  sons ; 
For  they  came  not  to  the  succour  of  Jehorah, 
To  the  succour  of  Jehovah  'gainst  the  mighty. 

Above  all  women  blest  be  Jael, 

Heber  the  Kenite's  wife. 

O'er  all  the  women  blest  that  dwell  in  tenti. 

Water  he  ask'd— she  gave  him  milk. 
The  curded  milk,  in  her  costliest  bowL 

Her  left  hand  to  the  nail  she  set 
Her  right  hand  to  the  workman's  hammer- 
Then  Sisera  she  smote— she  clave  his  head 
She  bruised— she  pierced  Us  temples. 
At  her  feet  he  bow'd ;  he  fell ;  he  lay ; 
At  her  feet  he  bow'd ;  he  fell ; 
Where  he  bow'd,  there  he  fell  dead. 

From  the  window  she  look'd  forth,  she  cried. 
The  mother  of  Sisera,  through  the  lattice  i 
**Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming? 
Why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chahot  t" 
Her  prudent  women  answer'd  her~- 
Yea,  she  henelf  gave  answer  to  herself- 
**  Have  they  not  seized,  not  shared  the  spoil? 
Ono  damsel,  or  two  damsels  to  each  chief? 
To  Sisera  a  many-coloured  robe, 
A  many-coloured  robe,  and  richly  broider'd, 
Many-colour'd,  and  broider'd  round  the  neck.** 

Thus  perish  all  thine  enemies,  Jehovah ; 

And  those  who  love  thee,  like  the  sun,  shine  forth. 

The  son  in  all  its  glory* 

*  In  the  above  traiMlation  an  attmnpt  ia  made  lo  prtaerre 
aometblng  like  a  rhythmical  aow.  It  adberea  to  the  oricinal 
laDfuace.  exoeptiiic  when  ao  oeeaaional  word  is,  but  rarelj, 
»M«ted.  for  Uie  aake  of  penpiotUtr. 


DOWNFALL  OF  JERUSALEM;  FBQM1S 
BOOK  OF  JEREMIAH. 

How  solitary  ddch  she  ait  the  miiiy-peo|ilad  6tf\ 
She  is  become  a  widow,  the  great  anoofiheSMa 
The  Queen  amoDg  the 


Weeping— weepa  ahe  all  tiie  oighi;  the  »«■ 

her  cheeka ; 
From  among  all  her  lovers,  ahe  hath  w  emtr. 
Her  friends  have  all  dealt  treachefQalf;lsB 

become  her  fbeaL  iU 


The  ways  of  Sioo  monzn :  none  eome  nptotefas 
All  her  gates  are  desolate;  and  her  Pnettdsai 
Her  vtrgiM  wall!  heneli;  ahe  ia  ia  faiflsBBa-ii 

He  hath  plock'd  op  his  gardea4iedgp.  Hi  W  » 

■troy'd  His  Temple ; 
Jehovah  hath  forgotten  made  die  soliaB  tea 

Sabbath; 
And  in  the  heat  of  ire  He  hath  ngedsd  fiofa 

Priest 

The  Lord  his  altar  hath  diadain'd.  abhonsilsB* 

place. 
And  to  the  adversary's  hand  given  sp  kii  pihs 

walla; 
Our  Ibes  shout  in  Jehovah^  hoose,  as  OD 1 M  SI 

Her  gates  are  sunk  mto  the  earth,  lie  hsA  hai 

through  her  bars; 
Her  Monarch  and  faer  Prinoea  are  umma^^ 

Heathen; 
The  Law  hath  ceased ;  the  IVopheta  fled  bd  vss 

from  Jehovah*  aS 

My  eyes  do  fidl  with  tears ;  and  tnmbbd  si  ■ 

bowels; 
My  heart's  blood  gushes  on  the  ear^  fir  thi  A# 

ter  of  my  people ; 
Children  and  suckling  babes  lie  swuoongB^ 


'niey  say  unto  their  Motlieis,  where  is  eon  isd  s»' 
Th^  swoon  as  they  were  vroonded,  ia  te  a 

squares; 
While  glides  the  soul  away  into  thnr  Mothsr'i  bs* 

ii.  11,11 

Even  dragons,  with  their  breasts  drawn  oat,  pnw^ 

unto  their  young ; 
But  cruel  is  my  people's  daoghter,  ss  the  voA  > 

the  desert; 
The  tongues  of  sucking  infants  to  their  palai9cbm 

with  thinrt. 

Toung  children  ask  Ibr  bread,  and  no  man  bnbl 

for  them; 
Those  that  fed  on  dahitiea  are  desolate  b  tbesnci 
Those  brought  up  in  acarlet,  even  those  embnoe  As 

dunghilL  iv.3.4,^ 


Behold,  Jehomh,  think  to  whom  thoa  e'er  hart  deal*d 
thus! 

Have  women  ever  eat  their  yoang,  babee  fondled  in 

their  handf? 
Have  Priett  and  Prophet  e'er  been  alain  intfae  Loid'i 

Holy  place  ? 

In  the  ttreen,  npon  die  gnond,  lie  itain  the  young 

and  old; 
My  virgma  and  my  yooth  have  fallen  by  the  awoid  ; 
In  thy  wmth  thoa'at  dain  them,  thou  hait  had  no 

meroy. 

Thoa  bait  aommon'd  all  my  tenon,  aa  to  a  aolemn 
feast; 

None  'acaped,  and  none  waa  left  in  Jehovah's  day  of 
wrath; 

All  that  mine  anna  have  bcvne  and  nuaed,  the  enemy 
h^thslain.  1180.1,8. 

Remember,  Lord  what  hath  be&llen. 

Look  down  on  our  reproach. 
Our  heritage  is  given  to  staogers. 

Our  home  to  ibreignen. 
Our  water  have  we  drank  fiir  money. 

Our  fuel  hath  its  price— v.  1, 8,  a 

We  stretch  our  hands  to  Egypt, 

To  Assyria  for  our  bread. 
At  our  life's  risk  we  gain  our  ibod. 

From  the  sword  of  desert  robbers. 
Our  akina  an  like  an  oven,  parched. 

By  l^e  fierce  heat  of  famine. 
Matrons  in  Sion  have  they  ravish'd. 

Virgins  in  Judah's  cities. 
Princes  were  hung  op  by  the  hand* 

And  age  had  no  respect 
Young  men  are  grinding  at  the  mill, 

B07S  fiunt  'neath  loads  of  wood. 
The  Eldeia  fnnn  the  gate  have  ceased. 

The  young  men  from  their  music 
The  crown  is  fallen  from  her  head, 

Woe !  woe !  that  we  have  sinn'd. 
T'iM  therefore  that  our  hearts  are  iain^ 

Therefore  our  eyes  are  dim. 
For  Sion's  mountain  desolate^ 
The  fbzea  walk  on  iL 


H7MNS  FOR  CHURCH  SERVICE. 

aSCOND  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT. 

Tm  chariot !  the  chariot !  its  wheels  roll  on  fii« 
As  the  Lord  oometh  down  in  the  pomp  of  his  irai 
Self-mo.ving  it  drives  on  its  pathway  of  cloud. 
And  the  Heavens  with  the  burthen  of  Godhead  aia 
bowU 

The  glory !  the  glory !  by  myriada  are  pour'd 
The  host  of  the  Angels  to  wait  on  their  Loid, 
And  the  glorified  aainta  and  the  martyrs  an  then. 
And  all  who  the  palm-wreath  of  victory  wear. 

The  trumpet !  the  trumpet!  the  dead  have  ail  heard : 
Lo,  the  depths  of  the  stooe-oover'd  chamel  are  stirr'd : 


From  thesea,  fiom  the  land,  fiom  the  south  and  tha 

north. 
The  vast  generations  of  men  an  come  Ibrth. 

The  judgment !  the  judgment !  the  thrones  are  all  set. 
Where  theXambahd  the  white-veated  Elders  an  met! 
All  flesh  is  at  once  m  the  sight  of  the  lord, 
And  the  doom  of  eternity  hangs  on  His  word ! 

Oh  mercy !  oh  mercy !  look  down  from  above, 
Creator !  on  ua  thy  sad  children,  with  love ! 

When  beneath  to  their  darkneas  the  wicked  are  driven, 
Biay  oar  aanctified  aouls  find  a  mansion  in  heayen! 


rOURTH  SUNDAY  APTU  ETIPHANT. 

JjOtD !  Thou  didst  arise  and  say 

To  the  troubled  waters  "Peace," 
And  the  tempest  died  away, 

Down  they  sank,  the  foamy  aeaa ; 
And  a  calm  and  heaving  sleep 
Spread  o'er  all  the  glassy  deep^ 
All  the  azure  lake  aerene 
like  another  heaven  was  seen  I 

Lord !  Thy  gracious  word  repeat 

To  the  billows  of  the  proud ! 
Quell  the  tyrantis  martial  heat, 

Quell  the  fierce  and  changing  crowd ! 
Then  the  earth  shall  find  repose 
From  its  restless  strife  and  foes; 
And  an  imaged  Heaven  appear 
On  our  world  of  darkneas  here  I 


FIFTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  XPIFRAlTr. 

The  angel  comes,  he  oomes  to  reap 

The  harveat  of  the  Lord ! 
O'er  all  the  earth  with  &tal  sweep 

Wide  waves  his  flamy  sword. 

And  who  are  fliey,  in  aheavea  to  bide 
The  fire  of  Vengeance  bound  I 

The  tana,  whose  rank  luxuriant  pride 
Choked  the  fair  crop  around. 

And  who  are  they,  reaerved  in  ston 
God's  treasure-house  to  fill  f 

The  wheat  a  hundred-fold  that  bora 
Amid  surrounding  ilL 

0  King  of  Mercy !  grsnt  us  power 

Thy  fiery  wrath  to  flee! 
In  thy  destroying  angel's  hour, 

0  gather  as  to  Thee ! 


QUINQUAOniMA. 

Lord!  we  sit  and  cry  to  Hiee, 
Like  the  blind  beside  the  vray: 

filake  our  darken'd  souls  to  see 
The  glory  of  thy  perfect  day ! 

Lord !  rebuke  our  sullen  night, 

And  give  Th3rself  unto  our  sight  I 
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Lord !  we  do  not  tik  to  gaso 
On  our  dim  and  earthly  lun ; 

But  the  light  that  itili  shall  blaie 
When  every  star  its  contM  hath  run : 

The  light  that  gilds  thy  blest  abode, 

The  glory  of  the  Lamb  of  God  ! 


SECOND  BUNDAT  Uf  LENT. 

Or  help  us,  Lord !  each  hour  of  need 
Thy  heavenly  succour  give ; 

Help  us  in  thought,  and  word,  and  deed. 
Each  hour  on  earth  we  live. 

Oh  help  us,  when  our  spirits  bleed 

With  contrite  anguish  sore, 
And  when  our  hearts  are  cold  and  dead, 

O  help  ua,  Lord,  the  more. 

0  help  ua,  through  the  pnyer  of  faith 

More  firmly  to  believe ; 
For  still  the  more  the  servant  hath. 

The  more  shall  be  receive. 

If  strangers  to  Thy  fold  we  call. 

Imploring  at  Thy  feet 
The  crums  that  from  Thy  table  fall, 

T  is  all  we  dare  entreat 

But  be  it,  Lord  of  Mercy,  all. 
So  Thou  wilt  grant  but  this ; 

The  crums  that  from  Thy  table  fidl 
Are  light,  and  life,  and  bliss. 

Oh  help  ua,  Jesus !  fiom  on  high. 
We  know  no  help  but  Thee ; 

Oh  f  help  us  so  to  live  and  die 
As  thine  in  Heaven  to  be. 


flir^  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 

Ride  on !  ride  on  in  migesty ! 
.  Hark !  ail' the  tribes  Hosanna  cry ! 
Thine  humble  beast  ponues  his  road, 
With  palms  and  scatter'd  garments  strow*d ! 

Ride  on !  ride  on  in  majesty  \ 

In  lowly  pomp  ride  on  to  die ! 

Oh  Christ !  Thy  triumphs  now  begin 

0*er  captive  death  and  oonquer*d  Sin! 

Ride  on !  ride  on  in  majesty ! 
The  winged  squadrons  of  the  sky 
Look  down  with  sad  and  wondering  eyea, 
To  see  the  approaching  sacrifice ! 

Ride  on !  ride  on  in  mi^esty ! 
Thy  last  and  fiercest  strife  is  nigh ; 
The  father  on  His  sapphire  throne 
Expects  His  own  anointed  Son! 

Ride  on !  ride  on  in  majesty ! 

In  lowly  pomp  ride  on  to  die  f 

Bow  Thy  meek  head  to  mortal  pain ! 

Then  take,  oh  God !  Thy  power,  and  rci©:il 


GOOD  niDAT. 

Bound  upon  th'  accoraed  tree. 
Faint  and  bleeding,  who  is  He? 
By  the  eyes  so  pale  and  dim. 
Streaming  blood  and  writhing  liadb^ 
By  the  flesh  with  acoiuges  totm 
By  the  oown  of  twisted  thorn. 
By  the  aide  so  deeply  pieived. 
By  the  baffled  burmng  thint. 
By  the  drooping  death-dew'd  fanm. 
Son  of  Man!  'tis  Thou!  'tis 


ISoand  upon  th'  aocuraed  tn&. 
Dread  and  awful,  who  is  He? 
By  the  sun  at  noon-day  pale. 
Shivering  rucks,  and  rending  vsiL 
By  earth  that  tiemblea  at  His  dooa. 
By  yonder 'saints  who  burst  their  OH^ 
By  Eden,  promiaed  ere  He  died 
To  the  felon  at  His  side. 
Lord!  our  suppliant  knees  we  bov. 
Son  of  God !  't  is  Thou !  'tis  Tnoa. 

Bound  upon  th'  accuned  tree. 
Sad  and  dying,  who  is  He? 
By  the  last  and  bitter  cry 
The  ghost  given  up  in  agony ; 
By  the  lifeless  body  laid 
In  the  chamber  of  the  dead ; 
By  the  mourners  oonoe  to  weep 
Where  the  bones  of  Jesus  sleep; 
Crucified!  we  know  Thee  now; 
Son  of  Man!  'tia  Thou!  'tv  llm' 

Bound  upon  th*  accursed  tree. 
Dread  and  awful,  who  is  Hef 
By  the  prayer  for  them  that  slew, 
**  Lord !  they  know  not  what  they  do!** 
By  the  spoil 'd  end  empty  grave. 
By  the  souls  He  died  to  save, 
By  the  conquest  He  hath  won. 
By  the  saints  before  His  throne, 
By  the  rainbow  round  His  brow, 
Son  of  God!  'tis  Thou!  'tis  Thou! 


SIXTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TEINITT. 

LoED !  have  mercy  when  we  strive 
To  save  through  Thee  our  soob  sUts' 
When  the  pamper'd  fleah  is  strong. 
When  the  strifb  is  fierce  and  long; 
When  our  wakening  thoughts  begia, 
First  to  loathe  their  cherish'd  an. 
And  our  weary  spirits  fail. 
And  our  aching  brows  are  pale. 
Oh  then  have  mercy !  Locd ! 

Lord!  have  mercy  when  we  lie 
On  the  restless  bed.  and  sigh. 
Sigh  for  Death,  yet  fear  it  stai. 
From  the  thought  of  former  iU; 
When  all  other  hope  is  gone; 
When  our  course  is  almost  done : 
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When  the  dim  advandng  gloom 

Tellf  ui  that  our  hour  ii  come, 

Oh  then  have  mercy!  Lord! 

Lord!  have  mercy  when  we  know 
Firrt  how  Tain  this  world  below; 
When  the  earlieet  gleam  it  given 
Of  Thy  bright  but  distant  Heaven! 
When  our  darker  thoughts  oppresa, 
Doubts  perplex  and  fean  distress, 
And  our  sadden'd  spirits  dwell 
On  the  open  gates  of  Hell, 
Oh  then  have  mercy!  Lord! 


BimCINTB  lUNDAT  AVTKE  TKIlflTT. 

Whkit  our  heads  are  bow'd  with  woe^ 
When  our  bitter  tears  o'er6ow; 
When  we  mourn  the  lost,  the  dear. 
Gracious  Son  of  Mary,  hear! 

Iliou  our  throbbing  flesh  hast  worn. 
Thou  our  mortal  griefr  hast  borne. 
Thou  hast  shed  the  human  tear : 
.Gracioos  Son  of  Mary,  hear! 

When  the  sullen  death-bell  tolls 
For  our  own  departed  souls; 
When  our  final  doom  is  near, 
Gradotts  Son  of  Maty,  hear! 

Thou  hast  bow*d  the  dying  head; 
lliou  the  blood  of  life  hast  shed ; 
Thou  hast  fill'd  a  mortal  bier: 
Gracious  Son  of  Mary,  hear! 

When  the  heart  is  sad  within 
With  the  thought  of  all  its  sin ; 
When  the  spirit  shrinks  with  fear. 
Gracious  Son  of  Mary,  hear! 

Thou  the  shame,  the  grief  hast  known. 
Though  the  sins  were  not  thine  own. 
Thou  hast  deign*d  their  k)ad  to  bear. 
Gracious  Son  of  Maty,  hear! 


BEVENTEENTH  SUNDAY  AiTEA  TKINITT. 

Great  God  of  Hosts !  come  down  in  thy  glory! 

Shake  earth  and  heaven  with  thine  awful  tread : 
Seal  Thou  the  book  of  our  world's  dark  story  i 

Summon  to  judgment  the  quick  and  the  dead! 
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Great  God  of  Hosts !  come  down  to  rule  o'er  us ! 

Long  have  we  pray*d  lor  thy  peaceful  reign  i 
Change  this  sad  earth  to  an  Eden  before  us ; 

Make  it  the  mansion  of  bliss  again ! 

Great  God  of  Hosts !  the  dreadful,  the  glorious ! 

Come  and  set  up  thy  kingly  Throne . 
Over  the  legions  of  Hell  victorious. 

Rule  in  the  world  of  thy  saints  alone ! 


XIOHTEENTH  SUICOAT  AFTER  TRXNITT. 

When  God  came  down  from  Heav'n — the  living 
God— 

What  signs  and  wonders  mark*d  his  stately  way  t 
Brake  out  the  winds  in  music  where  He  tr^e  ? 

Shone  o*er  the  heav'ns  a  brighter,  softer  day? 

The  dumb  began  to  speak,  the  blind  to  see. 
And  the  lame  leap*d,  and  pain  and  paleness  fled ; 

The  mourner's  sunken  eye  grew  bright  with  glee, 
And  from  the  tomb  awoke  the  wondering  dead ! 

When  God  went  back  to  heav*n — the  living  God-~ 
Rode  He  the  heavens  upon  a  fiery  car  ff 

Waved  senph-wings  along  his  glorious  roadt 
Stood  still  to  wonder  each  bright  wandering  start 

Upon  the  cross  He  hung,  and  bow*d  the  head. 
And  pray'd  for  them  that  smote,  and  them  that 
curst; 

And,  drop  by  drop,  his  slow  life-blood  was  shed. 
And  his  last  hour  of  sufiering  was  his  worst! 


TWENTIETH  SUNDAY  AVTER  TRINITY. 

Lord,  have  mercy,  and  remove  us 

Early  to  thy  place  of  rest. 
Where  the  heavens  are  calm  above  us. 

And  as  calm  each  sainted  breast! 

Holiest,  hear  us!  by  the  anguish 
On  the  cross  Thou  didst  endure. 

Let  no  more  our  sad  hearts  languish 
In  this  weary  world  obscure! 

Gracious! — yet  if  our  repentance 

Be  not  perfect  and  sincere, 
Lord,  suspend  thy  fatal  sentence. 

Leave  us  still  in  sadness  here! 

Leave  us.  Saviour !  till  our  spirit 
From  each  earthly  taint  is  fiee, 

Fit  thy  kingdom  to  inherit, 
Fit  to  take  its  rest  with  Thee! 
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The  ahort  career  of  Jqbn  Kbats  was  marked  by 
the  development  of  powers  which  have  been  rarely 
exhibited  in  one  at  ao  immatored  an  age.  He  had 
but  jnat  completed  his  twenty-fouith  year  when 
he  was  snatched  away  from  the  world,  and  an  end 
put  for  ever  to  a  genius  of  a  lolly  and  novel  order. 
Certain  party  critics,  who  made  it  their  object  to 
lacerate  the  feelings,  and  endeavor  to  put  down  by 
vituperation  and  misplaced  ridicule  every  effort 
which  emanated  not  from  their  own  servile  de- 
pendants or  ftUowers,  furiously  attacked  the  wri- 
tings  of  Keats  on  their  appearance.  Their  promise 
of  greater  excellence  was  unquestionable,  their 
beauties  were  obvious, — ^but  so  also  were  defects, 
which  might  easily  be  made  available  for  an  attack 
upon  the  author ;  and  which  certain  writers  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  instantly  seized  upon  to  gratify 
party  malice,— not  against  the  author  so  much  as 
against  his  friends.  The  unmerited  abuse  poured 
upon  Keats  by  this  periodical  work  is  supposed  to 
have  hastened  his  end,  which  was  slowly  ap- 
proaching when  the  criticism  before-mentioned 
appeared. 

This  original  and  singular  example  of  poetical 
genius  was  of  humble  descent,  and  was  born  in 
Moorfields,  London,  October  29,  XI^K^t  a  livery, 
stables  which  had  belonged  to  his  grand&ther. 
He  received  a  classical  education  at  Enfield,  imder 
a  Mr.  Clarke,  and  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, a  surgeon  at  Edmonton.  The  son  of  his 
schoolmaster  Clarke  encouraged  the  first  germs  of 
the  poetical  fiunilty  which  he  early  observed  in  the 
young  poet,  and  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt,  who  is  reported  to  have  been  the  means  of 
his  introduction  to  the  public  Keats  was  an  indi- 
vidual  of  extreme  sensitiveness,  so  that  he  would 
betray  emotion  even  to  tears  on  hearing  a  noble 
action  recited,  or  at  the  mention  of  a  glowing 
thought  or  one  of  deep  pathos :  yet  both  his  moral 
i^d  personal  courage  were  above  all  suspicion. 
His  health  was  always  delicate,  for  he  had  been 
a  seven  months*  child;  and  it  appears  that  the 
symptoms  of  premature  decay,  or  rather  of  firagile 
vitality,  were  long  indicated  by  his  organization, 
before  consumption  decidedly  displayed  itaelf. 

The  juvenile  productions  of  Keats  were  pub- 
lished in  1817,  the  author  being  at  that  time  in 
his  twenty.first  year.  His  favorite  sojourn  appears 
to  have  been  Hampstead,  the  localities  of  which 


village  were  the  scenes  of  his  earliest  abstractions, 
and  the  prompters  of  many  of  his  best  poetical 
productions :  most  of  his  personal  friends,  too,  re- 
sided m  the  neighborhood.  His  first  published 
volume,  though  the  greater  part  of  it  was  not 
above  mediocrity,  contained  passages  and  lines  of 
rare  beauty.  His  political  sentiments  differing 
from  those  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  bemg  manly 
and  independent,  were  sins  never  to  be  forgiven ; 
and  as  in  that  party  work  literary  judgment  was 
always  dealt  out  according  to  political  congeniali- 
ty of  feeling,  with  the  known  servility  of  its  wri. 
ters,  an  author  like  Keats  had  no  chance  of  being 
judged  fairly.  He  was  friendless  and  unknowut 
and  could  not  even  attract  notice  to  a  just  com- 
plaint if  he  appealed  to  the  public,  from  his  being 
yet  obscure  as  an  author.  This  Gifford,  the  editor 
of  the  Quarterly,  well  knew,  and  poured  his  ma- 
lignity upon  his  unoffending  victim  in  proportion 
as  he  was  conscious  of  the  want  of  power  in  tlie 
object  of  his  attack  to  resist  it  A  scion  of  nobility 
might  have  scribbled  nonsense  and  been  certain 
of  applause ;  but  a  singular  genius  springing  up 
by  its  own  vitality  in  an  obscure  corner,  was  by 
all  means  to  be  crushed.— Gifford  had  been  a  cob- 
bler, and  the  son  of  the  livery-stable-keeper  was 
not  worthy  of  his  critical  toleration !  Thus  it  al- 
ways  is  with  those  narrow-minded  persons  who 
rise  by  the  force  of  accident  from  vulgar  obscu 
rity :  they  cannot  tolerate  a  brother,  much  less  su^ 
perior  power  or  genius  in  that  brother.  On  the 
publication  of  Kcats*s  next  work,  **  Endymion,** 
Gifford  attacked  it  with  all  the  bitterness  of  which 
his  pen  was  capable,  and  did  not  hesitate,  before 
he  saw  the  work,  to  announce  his  intention  of 
doing  so  to  the  publisher.  Keats  had  endeavored, 
as  much  as  wan  consistent  with  independent  feel- 
ing, to  conciliate  the  critics  at  large,  as  may  be 
observed  in  his  preface  to  that  poem.  He  merited 
to  be  treated  with  indulgence,  not  wounded  by  the 
envenomed  shafts  of  political  animosity  for  literary 
errors.  His  book  abounded  in  passages  of  true 
poetry,  which  were  of  course  passed  over ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  cowardice  or  the 
cruelty  of  the  attack  upon  it,  most  deserve  execra- 
tion. Of  great  sensitiveness,  as  already  observed, 
and  his  frame  already  touched  by  a  mortal  dis 
temper,  he  felt  his  hopes  withered,  and  his  at- 
tempts to  obtain  honorable  public  notice  in.  bi% 
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own  leantily  allotted  days  fiiutrated.  He  was 
never  to  aee  hia  honorable  fiune :  this  preyed  upon 
hii  spirit  and  hastened  his  end,  as  has  been  alrea- 
dy noticed.  The  third  and  last  of  his  works  was 
the  little  yolume  (his  best  work)  containing  **  La- 
mia," ••Isabella,"  ••The  Eve  of  St  Agnes,"  and 
••  Hyperion." — ^That  he  was  not  a  finished  writer, 
must  be  conceded ;  that,  like  Kcemer  in  Germany, 
he  gave  rich  promise  rather  than  matured  fhiit, 
may  be  granted;  but  they  must  indeed  be  ill 
judges  of  genius  who  are  not  delighted  with  what 
he  left,  and  do  not  see  that,  had  he  lived,  he  might 
aave  worn  a  wreath  of  renown  which  time  would 
not  easily  have  withered.  His  was  indeed  an  ••  un- 
toward fate,"  as  Byron  observes  of  him  in  the 
eleventh  canto  of  •••Don  Juan." 

For  several  years  before  his  death,  Keats  had 
felt  that  the  disease  which  preyed  upon  him  was 
mortal, — ^that  the  agents  of  decay  were  at  work 
upon  a  body  too  imperfectly  organized,  or  too 
feebly  constructed  to  sustain  long  the  fire  of  exist- 
ence. He  had  neglected  his  own  health  to  attend 
a  brother  on  his  death-bed,  when  it  would  have 
been  far  more  prudent  that  he  had  recollected  it 
was  necessary  he  should  take  care  of  himself. 
Under  the  bereavement  of  this  brother  he  was 
combating  his  keen  feelings,  when  the  Zoilus  of 
the  Quarterly  so  ferociously  attacked  him.  The 
excitement  of  spirit  was  too  much  for  his  frame  to 
sustain ;  and  a  blow  from  another  quarter,  coming 
about  the  same  time,  shook  him  so  much,  that,  he 
told  a  friend  with  tears  ••  his  heart  was  breaking." 
— ^He  was  now  persuaded  to  try  the  climate  of 
Italy,  the  refuge  of  those  who  have  no  more  to 
hope  for  in  their  own ;  but  which  is  conmionly  de- 
layed until  the  removal  only  leads  the  traveller  to 
the  tomb.  Thither  he  went  to  die.  He  was  ac- 
companied Dy  Mr.  Severn,  an  artist  of  considerable 
talent,  well  known»  since  in  Rome.  Mr.  Severn 
was  a  valuable  and  attached  firiend  of  the  poet; 
and  they  went  first  to  Naples,  and  thence  journey- 
ed to  Rome, — ^whero  Keats  closed  his  eyes  on  the 
world  on  the  24th  of  February,  1821.  He  wished 
ardently  for  death  before  it  came.  The  springs  of 
vitality  were  left  nearly  dry  long  before ;  his  lin- 
gering as  he  did  astonished  his  medical  attendants. 
His  sufferings  were  great,  but  he  was  all  resigna- 
tion. He  said,  not  long  before  he  died,  that  he 
•'  felt  the  flowers  growing  over  him." 

On  the  examination  of  his  body,  post  mortem^ 
by  his  physicians,  they  found  that  life  rarely  so 
long  tenanted  a  body  shattered  as  his  was :  his 
lungs  were  well-nigh  annihilated.— His  remains 
were  deposited  m  the  cemetery  of  the  Protestants 
at  Rome,  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Ces- 
tius,  near  the  Porte  San  Paolo,  where  a  wUte 
marble  tombstone,  bearing  the  foUowmg  inscrip- 
Uot,  surmounted  by  a  lyre- in  batto  reUetjo,  Vu» 
been  erected  to  his  memory ; 
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The  physiognomy  of  the  yoong  pod  b&bs 
his  character.  Sensibilitj  was  predoBasti 
there  was  no  deficiency  of  power.  Ki  kts 
were  well-defined,  and  delicaldy  naoj^i 
every  impression*  His  eyes  were  krge  ad  r. 
but  his  cheeka  were  sunk,  and  his  &a  pikr:: 
he  was  tranquiL  His  Imut  was  of  a  fann  ^ 
and  curled  naturally.  His  head  was  b^  ^ 
set  upon  broad  high  shoolders,  and  a  bodj  os^ 
portionately  large  to  his  lower  limbi^  wtick,  r 
ever,  were  well-made.  His  stature  vti  Iiw;  a 
his  hands,  says  a  friend  (Mr.  I^  Ha^],^? 
faded,  having  prominent  reins — ^whidbtrz. 
look  upon,  and  pronounce  to  bekng  to  ok  » 
had  seen  fifty  years.  His  temper  was  of  it  p 
tlest  descnption,  and  he  felt  deeply  all  km'^ 
ferred  upon  him :  in  ikct,  he  was  one  ti^  i  jj 
marked  and  rare  characters  which  fenim  Abi 
from  their  birth  in  her  own  mould ;  aad  i» 
early  consignment  to  the  tomb  has,  it  s  cd^ 
probable,  deprived  the  world  of  works  cikur. 
to  delight,  if  not  to  astoniah  mankind— of  ^ 
tions  to  which  every  congenial  spirit  tad  & 
quali^  of  the  human  heart  would  bi.Te  ^ 
homage,  and  confessed  the  power.  ItiitDbo 
mented  that  such  promise  should  hiTC  besi 
prematurely  blighted. 

Scattered  through  the  writings  of  Eei^  ^ 
be  fi>und  passages  which  come  home  to  ^ 
bosom  alive  to  each  nobler  and  kindlier  fetki  ^ 
the  human  heart    There  is  much  in  then  ts  i 
corrected,  much  to  be  altered  for  the  bettff ;  ^ 
there  are  sparkling  gems  of  the  first  histie  f^ 
where  to  be  foimd.    It  is  strange,  that  m  cmj:^ 
societies  writings  should  be  judged  o^  not  bj  ^' 
merits,  but  by  the  faction  to  which  their  v^ 
belongs,  though  their  producticms  may  be  f^  ; 
confined  to  subjecta  the  most  remote  from  ood::^ 
versy.    In  England,  a  party-man  must  jkU  1 
every  thing  to  the  opinions  and  dogmatism  of  bt 
caste.    He  must  reject  truths,  pervert  reasoo,  is^ 
represent  all  things  coming  firom  an  oppoBOit  d 
another  creed  in  religion  or  politics.   Such  a  stiL 
of  virulent  and  lamentable  narrow-mindednefis,  b 
the  most  certain  that  can  exist  for  blightiD{  tk 
tender  blossoms  of  genius,  and  M*g»»ng  the  oBfr 
c«TA.«xA^tV.\iKra&  Vio^eft  of  the  young  asfHTUitf 
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Bivid  ardent  mind  avow  principles  hostile  to  those 

(ho  set  ap  for  its  enemies— if  he  be  but  the  fiiend 
-^-*  a.  friend  openly  opposed  to  them,  it  is  enough ; 

**id  the  worst  is,  that  the  hostility  displayed  is 
^^  iither  hmited  by  truth  and  candor,  sound  princi. 
of  criticism,  humanity,  or  honorable  feeling : 
fights  witn  all  weapons,  in  the  dark  or  in  the 
=^^ht,  ^y  craft,  or  in  any  mode  to  obtain  its  bitter 
"^^riecta.    The  critics  who  hastened  the  end  of 

ye&ts,  had  his  works  been  set  before  them  as  being 
'lose' of  an  unknown  writer,  would  have  acknow- 

^^dged  their  talent,  and  applauded  where  it  was 
^^ii*x,  for  their  attacks  upon  him  were  not  made 
r  n'om  lack  of  judgment,  but  from  wilful  hostility. 

^  Jne  knows  not  how  to  characterize  such  demonia- 


cal insincerity.  Keats  belonged  to  a  school  of 
politics  which  they  from  their  ambush  anathema- 
tized : — Whence,  and  hence  alone,  their  malice  to- 
wards him. 

Keats  was,  as  a  poet,  like  a  rich  fruit-tree  which 
the  gardener  h|w  no^  pruned  of  its  luxuriance : 
time,  had  it  been  allotted  him  by  Heaven,  would 
have  seen  it  as  trim  and  rich  as  any  brother  of  the 
garden.  It  is  and  will  erer  be  regretted  by  the 
readers  of  his  works,  that  he  lingered  no  longer 
among  living  men,  to  bring  to  perfection  what  he 
meditated,  to  contribute  to  British  literature  a 
greater  name,  and  to  delight  the  lovers  of  true 
poetry  with  the  rich  melody  of  his  musically  em- 
bodied thoughts. 
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A  POETIC  ROMANCE. 


INSCRIBED  TO  THB  MEMORY  OF  THOMAS  CHATTERTON. 


The  •tratebed  motre  of  an  Antique  Sonf  . 


PREFACE. 


Knowing  within  mywlf  the  manner  in  which  thie 
Pbem  has  been  produced,  it  ie  not  without  a  leeling 
cf  regret  that  I  make  it  public. 

What  manner  I  mean,  will  be  qnita  clear  to  the 
reader,  who  most  aoon  perceive  great  inexperience, 
immaturity,  and  eveij  error  denoting  a  feyeriah  at^ 
tempt,  rather  than  a  deed  accompliahed.  The  two 
iirit  books,  and  indeed  the  two  last,  I  feel  sensible 
are  not  of  such  completion  as  to  warrant  their  paaiing 
the  press ;  nor  should  they,  if  I  thought  a  year's  cas- 
tigation  would  do  them  any  good ; — it  will  not;  the 
foundations  are  too  sandy.  It  is  just  that  this  3roungster 
should  die  away :  a  sad  thought  for  roe,  if  I  had  not 
some  hope  that  while  it  is  dwindling  I  may  be  plot- 
ting, and  fitting  myself  for  verses  fit  to  live. 

This  may  be  speaking  too  presumptuously,  and 
may  deserve  a  punishment :  but  no  feeling  man  will 
f «  forward  to  ixifilict  it :  he  will  leave  me  alone,  with 
Oje  conviction  that  there  is  not  a  fiercer  hell  than  the 
failure  in  a  great  object  This  in  not  written  with 
the  least  atom  of  purpose  to  forestall  criticisms  of 
course,  but  from  the  desire  I  have  to  conciliate  men 
who  are  competent  to  look,  and  who  do  look  with  a 
jealous  eye,  to  the  honor  of  English  literature. 

The  imagination  of  a  boy  is  healthy,  and  the  ma- 
ture imagination  of  a  man  is  healthy ;  but  there  is  a 
space  of  life  between,  in  which  the  soul  is  in  a  for* 
ment,  the  character  undecided,  the  way  of  lifo  un- 
certain, the  ambition  thick-sighted:  thence  proceed 
mawkishness,  and  all  the  thousand  bitten  which 
those  men  I  speak  of)  must  necessarily  taste  in  goiitg 
over  the  following  pages. 

I  hope  I  have  not  in  too  late  a  day  touched  the 
beautiful  mythology  of  Greece,  and  dulled  its  bright 
ness:  for  I  wish  to  tiy  once  more,  before  I  bid  it 
larewelL 


L 
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BOOKL 

A  THiNO  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  evert 

Its  loveliness  increases ;  it  will  never 

Pass  into  nothingness ;  but  still  will  keep 

A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 

Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet  breathing 

Therefore,  on  eveiy  morrow,  are  we  wreathing 

A  flowery  band  to  bind  us  to  the  earth, 

Spite  of  despondence,  of  th'  inhuman  dearth 

Of  noble  natures,  of  the  gloomy  days. 

Of  all  the  unhealthy  and  o'erdarken'd  ways 

Made  for  our  searching :  yes,  in  spite  of  all. 

Some  shape  of  beauty  moves  away  the  pell 

From  our  dark  spirits.    Such  the  sun,  the  moon,^ 

Trees  old  and  young,  sprouting  a  shady  boon 

For  simple  sheep;  and  such  are  daflbdil 

With  the  green  world  they  live  in ;  and  clear  tills 

That  for  themselves  a  cooling  covert  make 

'Gainst  the  hot  season ;  the  mid-forest  brake, 

Rich  with  a  sprinkling  of  fair  musk-rose  blooms* 

And  such  too  is  the  grandeur  of  the  dooms 

We  have  imagined  lor  the  mighty  dead ; 

All  lovely  tales  that  we  have  beard  or  read: 

An  endless  fountain  of  immortal  drink, 

Fburing  unto  us  from  the  heaven's  blink. 


Nor  do  we  merely  foel  ibi 
For  one  short  hour ;  no,  even  as  the  trees 
That  whisper  round  a  temple  become  soon 
Dear  as  the  temple's  self,  so  does  the  moon. 
The  passion  poesy,  glories  infinita. 
Haunt  us  till  they  become  a  cheering  light 
Unto  our  souls,  and  bound  to  us  so  fast, 
That,  whether  there  be  slunA^< 
TKev  a\wB.^  m\ii\\M  Nirk^  iQa«  < 
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Therefore,  'tia  with  full  happinen  that  I 
Will  trace  the  itory  of  £ndymion. 
'The  very  ininic  of  the  name  hai  gone 
Into  my  being,  and  each  pleasant  scene 
I«  growing  fresh  before  me  as  the  greea 
Of  our  own  valleys :  so  I  will  begin 
Now  while  I  cannot  hear  the  city's  din; 
Now  while  the  early  budders  are  jost  new. 
And  run  in  mazes  of  the  young:e8t  hue 
About  old  forests ;  while  the  willow  trails 
Its  delicate  amber ;  and  the  dairy  pails 
Bring  home  increase  of  milk.    And,  as  the  year 
Grows  lush  in  juicy  stalks.  111  smoothly  steer 
My  little  boat,  for  many  quiet  hours. 
With  streams  that  deepen  freshly  into  bowen. 
Many  and  many  a  verse  I  hope  to  write, 
Before  the  daisies,  vermeil  rimm*d  and  white, -^ 
Hide  in  deep  herbage ;  and  ere  yet  the  bees    j 
Hum  about  globes  of  clover  and  sweet  peas,  / 
I  must  be  near  the  middle  of  my  story. 
O  may  no  wintry  season,  bare  and  hoary. 
See  it  half  fimsh'd :  but  let  Autumn  bold, 
With  universal  tinge  of  sober  gold. 
Be  all  about  me  when  I  make  an  end. 
And  now  at  once,  adventuresome,  I  send 
My  herald  thought  into  a  virildemess: 
There  let  its  trumpet  blow,  and  quickly  dress 
My  uncertain  path  with  green,  that  I  may  speed 
£auly  onward,  thorough  flowers  and  we^. 


Upon  the  sides  of  Latmos  was  outspread 
A  mighty  forest ;  for  the  moist  earth  fed 
So  plenteously  all  weed-hidden  roots 
Into  overhanging  boughs,  and  precious  fruits. 
And  it  had  gloomy  shades,  sequestered  deep. 
Where  no  man  went ;  and  if  from  shepheixl*s  keep 
A  lamb  stray'd  far  adown  those  inmost  glens, 
Never  again  saw  he  the  happy  pens 
Whither  his  brethren,  bleating  with  content, 
Over  the  hills  at  every  nightfhll  went 
Among  the  shepherds  't  was  believed  ever. 
That  not  one  fleecy  lamb  which  thus  did  sever 
From  the  white  flock,  but  pass'd  unwonied 
By  any  wolf,  or  pord  with  prying  head, 
Until  it  came  to  some  unfooted  plains 
Where  fed  the  herds  of  Pan :  ay,  great  his  gains 
Who  thus  one  lamb  did  lose.  Paths  there  were  many, 
Winding  through  palmy  fern,  and  rushes  fenny. 
And  ivy  banks;  all  leading  j^easantly 
Te  a  wide  lawn,  whence  one  could  (Hily  see 
Stems  thronging  all  around  between  the  swell 
Of  turf  and  slanting  branches :  who  could  tell 
The  freshness  of  the  space  of  heaven  above, 
E^ged  round  with  dark  tree-tops !  through  which  a 

dove 
Would  oHen  beat  its  wings,  and  ofren  too 
A  little  cloud  would  move  across  the  blue. 


Full  in  the  middle  of  this  pleasantness  . 
There  stood  a  marble  altar,  with  a  trea 
Of  flowers  budded  newly ;  and  the  dew 
Had  taken  fairy  fantasies  to  strew 
Daisies  upon  the  sacred  sward  last  eve, 
And  so  the  dawned  light  in  pomp  receive. 
For  'twas  the  mom:  Apollo's  upward  fire 
Made  every  easCem  cloud  a  sflveiy  pyre 


Of  brightnefls  so  anBullied,  that  fterem 
A  melancholy  spirit  -weXi  might  win 
Oblivion,  and  melt  out  his  eastnce  fins 
Into  the  winds  :  rain-scented  ^kntine 
Gave  temperate  sweets  to  that  weQ-wngiK; 
The  lark  was  lost  in  him ;  cold  sprin^i  kd  ra 
To  warm  their  chilliest  babbles  in  the  gas: 
Man's  voice  was  on  the  mountains;  and  itm 
Of  nature's  lives  and  wonden  poised  testt 
To  foel  this  sunrise  and  its  glories  old. 

Now  while  the  silent  workings  of  dieia 
Were  busiest,  into  that  selfsame  lawn 
All  suddenly,  with  joyful  cries,  there  spei 
A  troop  of  little  children  garlanded ; 
Who,  gathering  round  the  altar,  seem'd  loyrj 
Earnestly  round  as  wishing  to  espy 
Some  folk  of  holiday :  nor  had  they  wsisri 
For  many  moments,  ere  their  eats  were  wui 
With  a  foint  breath  of  music,  which  cv'd  tm 
Fill'd  out  its  vcnce,  and  died  away  sgsis 
Within  a  little  space  again  it  gave 
Its  airy  swellings,  with  a  gende  wave. 
To  light^iung  leaves,  in  smoothest  edMB  kobt 
Through  copse^^lad  valleys, — ere  dicir  deiiti 

taking 
The  Burgy  murmurs  of  the  kmely  sea. 

And  now,  as  deep  into  the  wood  as  «t 
Might  mark  a  lynx's  eye,  there  glimmered  G^ 
Fair  fiuses  and  a  rush  of  garments  whiit 
Plainer  and  plainer  showing,  till  at  last 
Into  the  widest  alley  they  all  past. 
Making  directly  ibr  the  woodland  altar. 
O  kindly  muse !  let  not  my  weak  toogue  fikv 
In  telling  of  this  goodly  company. 
Of  their  old  piety,  and  of  their  glee : 
But  let  a  porticm  of  ethereal  dew 
Fall  on  my  head,  and  presently  unmew 
My  soul ;  that  I  may  dare,  in  wajrlbrin^ 
To  stammer  where  old  Chaucer  used  to  aai 

Leading  the  vray,  young  damsels  danced  iki} 
Bearing  the  burden  of  a  shepherd's  song; 
Each  having  a  white  wicker  over-farimm'd 
With  April's  tender  younglings :  next,  well  tAsi 
A  crowd  of  shepherds  with  as  sunbomt  loob 
As  may  be  read  of  in  Arcadian  books; 
Such  as  sat  listening  round  Apollo*a  pipe. 
When  the  great  deity,  for  earth  too  npe. 
Let  his  divinity  o'erflowing  die 
In  music,  through  the  vales  of  Thessaly: 
Some  idly  trail'd  their  sheep-hooks  on  die  graad 
And  some  kept  up  a  shrilly  mellow  sound 
With  ebon-tipped  flutes :  close  afVer  these. 
Now  coming  from  beneath  the  forest  trees. 
A  venerable  priest  full  soberly. 
Begirt  with  ministering  looks :  alway  his  eye 
Stedlast  upon  the  matted  turf  he  kept. 
And  after  him  his  sacred  vestments  swept 
From  his  right  hand  there  swung  a  vase,  milk-* 
Of  mingled  wine,  out-sparkling  geneioDS  light; 
And  in  his  left  he  held  a  basket  full 
Of  all  sweet  herbs  that  searching  eye  could  cell 
Wild  thyme,  and  valley-lilies  whiter  stilT^, 
Than  Leda's  love,  and  creases  from  the  riDJ 
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Hifl  aged  head,  crowned  with  beechen  wreath, 

Seem'd  like  a  poll  of  ivy  in  the  teeth 

Of  winter  hoar.    Then  came  another  crowd 

Of  shepherds,  lifting  in  due  time  aloud 

riieir  share  of  the  dittjr.    Afler  them  appealed, 

V|>-fbIlow'd  by  a  multitude  that  rear'd 

'Dieir  voices  to  the  clouds,  a  (air  wrought  car 

Eaily  rolling  so  as  scarce  to  mar 

Th9  freedom  of  three  steeds  of  dapple  brown : 

Who  stood  therein  did  seem  of  great  renown 

AnMng  the  throng.    His  youth  was  fully  blown. 

Shoving  like  Ganymede  to  manhood  grown ; 

And, for  those  simple  times,  his  garments  were 

A  chitOain  king's :  beneath  his  breast,  half  bare, 

Was  faang  a  silver  bugle,  and  between 

His  neivy  knees  there  lay  a  boar-spear  keen. 

A  smile  was  on  his  countenance ;  he  seem'd, 

To  comnon  lookers^n,  like  one  who  dream'd 

Of  idlen«8s  in  groves  Elysian : 

But  there  were  some  who  feelingly  oould  scan 

A  lurking  trouble  in  his  nether  lip, 

And  see  iLat  oftentimes  the  reins  would  slip     ^ 

Through  ha  foigotten  hands:  then  would  they  sigh, 

And  think  cf  yellow  leaves,  of  owlets'  cry, 

Of  logs  piled  solemnly. — Ah,  well-a'day. 

Why  should  wa  young  £lndymion  jnne  away ! 

Soon  the  asiembly,  in  a  circle  ranged, 
Stood  silent  rotnd  the  shrine:  each  look  was  changed 
To  sudden  veneration :  women  meek  . 
Beckon'd  their  ions  to  silence ;  while  each  cheek 
Of  virgin  bloom  paled  gently  for  slight  fear. 
EUidymion  too,  without  a  forest  peer. 
Stood,  wan,  and  |ele,  and  with  an  awed  face, 
Among  his  brothers  of  the  mountain  chase. 
In  midst  of  all,  the  venerable  priest 
Eyed  them  with  joy  from  greatest  to  the  least, 
And,  afler  lifting  up  his  aged  hands, 
Thus  spake  he :  **  Men  of  Latmoe !  shepherd  bands ! 
Whose  care  it  is  to  guard  a  thousand  flocks : 
Whether  descended  from  beneath  the  rocks 
That  overtop  youf  mountains ;  whether  come 
From  valleys  where  the  pipe  is  never  dumb ; 
Or  from  your  swelling  downs,  where  sweet  air  stin 
Blue  harebells  lightly,  and  where  prickly  furze 
Bods  lavish  gold ;  or  ye,  whose  precious  charge 
Nibble^  their  fill  at  ocean's  very  marge. 
Whose  mellow  reeds  are  touch'd  with  sounds  forlorn 
By  tne  dim  echoes  of  old  Triton's  horn : 
Mothers  and  wives !  who  day  by  day  prepare 
The  scrip,  with  needments,  for  the  mountain  air ; 
And  all  ye  gentle  girls  who  foster  up 
UJderless  Iambs,  and  in  a  little  cup 
Will  put  choice  honey  for  a  favor'd  youth : 
Yea,  every  one  attend !  for  in  good  truth 
Our  vows  are  wanting  to  our  great  god  F&n. 
Are  not  our  lowing  heifen  sleeker  than 
Night-swollen  mushrooms  7   Are  not  our  wide  plains 
Speckled  with  countless  fleeces  ?  Have  not  rains 
Green'd  over  April's  lap  ?  No  howling  sad 
Sickens  our  fearful  ewes;  and  we  have  had 
Great  bounty  from  Endymion  our  lord. 
The  earth  ia  glad :  the  meny  lark  has  pour'd 
His  early  song  against  yon  breezy  sky. 
That  spreads  so  clear  o'er  our  solemnity." 

That  ending,  on  the  shrine  he  heap'd  a  spire 
Of  teeming  sweets,  enkindling  sacred  fire ; 
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Anon  he  stain'd  the  thick  and  spongy  sod 
With  wine,  in  honor  of  the  shepherd-god. 
Now  while  the  earth  was  drinking  it,  and  while 
Bay  leaves  were  crackling  in  the  fragrant  pile. 
And  gummy  frankincense  was  sparkling  bright 
'Neath  smothering  parsley,  and  a  hazy  light 
Spread  grayly  eastward,  thus  a  chorus  sang : 


*'  0  thou,  whose  mighty  palace  roof  doth  hong 
From  jagged  trunks,  and  overshadoweth 
Eternal  whispers,  glooms,  the  birth,  life,  death 
Of  unseen  flowers  in  heavy  peacefulness ; 
Who  lovest  to  see  the  hamadryads  dress 
Their  ruffled  locks  where  meeting  hazels  darken ; 
And  through  whole  solemn  hours  dost  sit,  and  hearkoi 
The  dreary  melody  of  bedded  reeds — 
In  desolate  places,  where  dank  moisture  breeds 
The  pipy  hemlock  to  strange  overgrowth, 
Bethinking  thee,  how  melancholy  loth 
Thou  wast  to  lose  fair  Syrinx— do  thou  now, 
By  thy  love's  milky  brow ! 
By  all  the  trembling  mazes  that  she  ran, 
Hear  us,  great  Pan ! 


"  O  thou,  fi>r  whose  soul-eoothing  quiet,  turtles 
Passion  their  voices  cooingly  'mong  myrtles. 
What  time  thou  wanderest  at  eventide 
Through  sunny  meadows,  that  outskirt  the  side 
Of  thine  eimioased  realms :  O  thou,  to  whom 
Broad-leaved  fig-trees  even  now  foredoom 
Their  ripen'd  fruitage ;  yellow-girted  bees 
Their  golden  honeycombs ;  our  village  leas 
Their  fairest  blossom'd  beans  and  poppied  com; 
The  chuckling  liimet  its  five  young  unborn. 
To  sing  for  thee ;  low  creeping  strawberries 
Their  summer  coolness;  pent  up  butterflies 
Their  freckled  wings;  yea,  the  fresh  budding. year 
All  its  completions — be  quickly  near. 
By  every  wind  that  nods  the  mountain  pin», 
O  forester  divine ! 


"  Thou,  to  whom  every  faun  and  safyr  flies 
For  willing  service;  whether  to  surprise 
The  squatted  hare  while  in  half-sleeping  fit ; 
Or  upward  ragged  precipices  flit 
To  save  poor  lambkins  fipom  the  eagle's  maw ; 
Or  by  mysterious  enticement  draw 
Bewilder'd  shepherds  to  their  path  again ; 
Or  to  tread  breathless  round  the  frothy  main. 
And  gather  up  all  foncifullest  shells 
For  thee  to  tumble  into  J^aiads'  cells. 
And,  being  hidden,  lough  at  their  out-peeping 
Or  to  delight  thee  with  fantastic  leaping. 
The  while  they  pelt  each  other  on  the  cro^it 
With  silvery  oak-apples,  and  fir-cones  browA« — 
By  all  the  echoes  that  about  thee  ring. 
Hear  us,  O  satyr  king ! 

**  0  Hcarkener  to  the  lood-clappmg  shears. 
While  ever  and  anon  to  his  shorn  peers 
A  ram  goes  bleating :  Winder  of  the  horn. 
When  snouted  wild-boars  routing  tender  com 
Anger  our  huntsman :  Breather  round  our  &rJA 
To  keep  off  mildews,  and  all  weather  haras : 
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Stmnge  miiiistnint  of  undeBcribed  wiaiidB, 
That  come  a«swooiiu]g  over  hollow  groimda. 
And  wither  drearily  on  barren  moon : 
Dread  openev  of  the  royiteriotis  doors 
Leading  to  univeml  knowledge— lee, 
Great  Mm  of  Diyope, 

The  many  ihat  are  come  to  pay  their  vowa 
With  lea\i;s  aboat  their  browa ! 

**  Be  atill  the  miimaginable  lodge 
For  solitary  thinkings ;  such  as  dodge 
Conception  to  the  veiy  bourn  of  Heaven, 
Then  leave  the  naked  brain :  be  still  the  leaven. 
That  spreading  in  this  dull  and  clodded  earth. 
Gives  it  a  touch  ethereal — a  new  birth: 
Be  still  a  symbol  of  immensity ; 
A  firmament  reflected  in  a  sea ; 
An  element  filling  the  space  between ; 
An  unknovm — ^but  no  more :  we  humbly  screen 
With  ufdift  hands  our  foreheads,  lowly  bending, 
And  giving  out  a  shout  most  heaven-rending, 
Conjure  thee  to  receive  our  humble  Foean, 
Upon  thy  Mount  Lycean ! " 

Even  while  they  brought  the  burden  to  a  close, 
A  shout  from  the  whole  multitude  arose, 
That  linger'd  in  the  air  like  dying  rolls 
Of  abrupt  thunder,  when  Ionian  shoals 
Of  dolphins  bob  their  noses  through  the  brine. 
Meantime,  on  shady  levels,  mossy  fine. 
Young  companies  nimbly  began  dancing 
To  the  swift  treble  pipe,  and  humming  string; 
Aye,  those  fair  living  forms  swam  heavenly 
To  tunes  forgotten— out  of  memory : 
Fair  creatures!  whose  young  childrens'  children  bred 
ThermopylflB  its  heroee— not  yet  dead, 
But  in  old  marbles  ever  beautiful. 
High  genitors,  unconscious  did  they  cull 
Time's  sweet  first-fruitB — they  danced  to  weariness, 
Anc(  then  in  quiet  circles  did  they  press 
The  hillock  turf,  and  caught  the  latter  end 
Of  some  strange  history,  potent  to  send 
A  young  mind  from  its  bodily  tenement 
Or  they  might  watch  the  quoit^pitchers,  intent  * 
On  either  side ;  pitying  the  sad  death 
Of  Hyacinthus,  when  the  cruel  breath 
Of  Zephyr  slew  him, — ^Zephyr  penitent, 
Who  now,  ere  Phcebus  mounts  the  firmament, 
Fondles  the  flower  amid  the  sobbing  rain. 
The  arehers  too,  upon  a  virider  plain. 
Beside  the  feathery  whizzing  of  the  shaft, 
And  the  dull  twanging  bowstring,  and  the  raft 
Branch  down  sweeping  from  a  tall  ash  top, 
Caird  up  a  thousand  thoughts  to  envelop 
Those  who  would  watch.  Perhaps,  the  trembling  knee 
And  frantic  gape  of  lonely  Niobe, 
Poor,  lonely  Niobe !  when  her  lovely  young 
Were  dead  and  gone,  and  her  caressing  tongue 
Lay  a  lost  thing  upon  her  paly  lip. 
And  very,  very  deadliness  did  nip 
Her  motherly  cheeks.    Aroused  from  this  sad  mood 
By  one.  who  at  a  distance  loud  halloo'd. 
Uplifting  his  strong  bow  into  the  air. 
Many  might  after  brighter  visions  stare : 
After  the  Argonauts,  in  blind  amaze 
Tossing  about  on  Neptune's  restless  ways, 


Until,  fiom  the  horiaon's  vaulted  side. 

There  shot  a  golden  splendor  &r  and  wide, 

Spanglix^^  those  million  poutings  of  the  brine 

With  quivering  ore;  't  was  even  an  awful 

From  the  ezaliatkn  of  Apollo's  bow ; 

A  heavenly  beaoon  in  their  dreary  woe. 

Who  thus  were  ripe  for  high  contemplating. 

Might  turn  their  steps  towards  the  sober  ring 

Where  sat  Endymion  and  the  aged  priest 

*Mong  shepherds  gone  in  eld,  whose  looks  incnmi 

The  s|lvery  setting  of  their  mortal  star. 

There  they  discoursed  upon  the  fiagile  bar 

That  keeps  us  fiom  our  homes  ethereal ; 

And  what  our  duties  there :  to  nightly  call 

Vesper,  the  beauty-crest  of  summer  weather; 

To  summon  all  the  downiest  clouds  together 

For  the  sun's  purple  couch ;  to  emulate 

In  ministering  the  potent  rule  of  fate 

With  speed  of  fire-tail'd  exhalations ; 

To  tint  her  pallid  cheek  with  bloom,  who  eoM 

Sweet  poesy  by  moonUght :  besides  theses 

A  world  of  other  unguess'd  offices. 

Anon  they  wander'd,  by  divine  oonveias^ 

Into  Elysium ;  vying  to  rehearse 

Elach  one  his  own  anticipated  bliss. 

One  felt  heart-certain  that  he  could  not  misi 

His  quick-gone  love,  among  fair  bloasoo'd  boughi 

Where  every  zephyr<eigh  pouls,  and  endows 

Her  lips  with  music  for  the  welcoming 

Another  wbh'd,  'mid  that  eternal  spring. 

To  meet  his  rosy  child,  with  featheiy  sails. 

Sweeping,  eye-earnestly,  through  almond  voles: 

Who,  suddenly,  should  stoop  through  the  smoodi  wv 

And  with  the  balmiest  leaves  his  temples  bind; 

And,  ever  after,  through  those  regions  be 

His  messenger,  his  little  Mercury. 

Some  were  athirst  in  soul  to  see  again 

Their  fellow-huntsmen  o'er  the  wide  champaign 

In  times  long  post ;  to  sit  with  them,  and  talk 

Of  all  the  chances  in  their  earthly  walk ; 

Comparing,  joyfully,  their  plenteous  stores 

Of  happiness,  to  when  upon  the  moon, 

Benighted,  close  they  huddled  from  the  cold. 

And  shared  their  famish'd  scrips.    Thus  all  oat-iold 

Their  fond  imaginations, — saving  him 

Whose  eyelids  curtain'd  up  their  jewels  dim, 

Endymion :  yet  hourly  had  he  striven 

To  hide  the  cankering  venom,  that  had  riven 

His  feinting  recollections.    Now  indeed 

His  senses  had  swoon'd  ofiT:  he  did  not  heed 

The  sudden  silence,  or  the  whispers  low. 

Or  the  old  eyes  dissolving  at  his  woe. 

Or  anxious  caHs,  or  close  of  trembling  palms. 

Or  maiden's  sigh,  that  grief  itself  embalms : 

But  in  the  self^me  fixed  trance  he  kept, 

like  one  who  on  the  earth  had  never  stepc 

Aye,  even  as  dead-still  as  a  marble  man. 

Frozen  in  that  old  tale  Arabian. 

Who  whispers  him  so  pantingly  and  cloae  t 
Peona,  his  sweet  sister :  of  all  those. 
His  friends,  the  dearest   Hushing  signs  she  nuuls 
And  breathed  a  sister's  sorrow  to  persuade 
A  yielding  up,  a  cradling  on  her  care. 
Her  eloquence  did  breadie  away  the  cune  t 
She  led  him,  like  some  midnight  apiiic  nuM 
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ly  changw  in  emphatic  draamf 
path  between  two  little  •treama, — 
g  hia  forehead,  with  her  round  elbow, 
w-grown  branchea,  and  his  fiwtBtepa  slow 
ambling  over  stumps  and  hillocks  small ; 
ay  came  to  where  these  streamlets  ftll, 
ingled  babblings  and  a  gentle  rush, 
iver,  clear,  brimful,  and  flush 
ystal  mocking  of  the  trees  and  sky. 
shallop  floating  there  hard  by, 
its  beak  over  the  fnnged  bank; 
m  it  lightly  dipt,  and  rose,  and  sank. 
It  again,  with  the  young  couple's  weight,^ 
guiding,  through  the  water  straight, 
Is  a  boweiy  island  opposite ; 
gaining  presently,  she  steered  light 
liady,  fresh,  and  ripply  oove, 
nested  was  an  arbor,  overwove 
y  a  summer's  silent  fingering ; 
■e  cool  boaom  she  was  used  to  bring 
^mates,  with  their  needle  broidery, 
ostrel  memories  of  times  gone  by. 


e  was  gently  glad  to  see  him  laid 
ler  favorite  bower's  quiet  shade, 
own  couch,  new  made  of  flower  leaves, 
irefttlly  on  the  cooler  side  of  sheaves 
ist  the  sun  his  autumn  tresies  shook, 
I  tann'd  harvesteis  rich  armfuls  took. 
IS  he  quieted  to  slumbrous  rest : 
it  crept  upon  him,  he  had  prest 
busy  hand  against  his  lips, 
1,  a-sleeping,  held  her  finger-tips 
\t  prearare.    And  as  a  willow  keeps 
It  watch  over  the  stream  that  creeps 
^ly  by  it,  so  the  quiet  maid 
r  in  peace :  so  that  a  whispering  blade 
1,  a  wailful  gnat,  a  bee  bustling 
I  the  blue-bells,  or  a  wren  light  rustling 
lera  leaves  and  twigs,  might  all  be  heard. 


^c  sleep !  0  comfortable  bird, 
Mdest  o'er  the  troubled  sea  of  the  mind 
I  hush'd  and  smooth  !  O  unoonfined 
it !  imprison'd  liberty !  great  key 
on  palaoes,  strange  minstrelsy, 
IS  grotesque,  new  trees,  bespangled  caves; 
grottoes,  full  of  tumbling  waves 
9nlig^t ;  aye,  to  all  the  masy  world 
ry  enchantment ! — ^who,  opfuri'd 
thy  drowsy  wing  a  triple  hour, 
ivates  and  lives  ? — ^Thus,  in  the  bower, 
m  was  calmM  to  life  again, 
his  eyelids  with  a  healthier  brain, 
:  **  1  feel  this  thine  endearing  love 
igh  my  bosom :  thou  art  as  a  dove 
ng  its  ckised  eyes  and  sleeked  wings 
te ;  and  the  pearliest  dew  not  brings 
tming  incense  from  the  fields  of  May, 
ose  brighter  drops  that  twinkling  stray 
sse  kind  eyest — the  very. home  and  hamit 
ly  afiiHstioa.    Can  I  want 
Ise,  aught  nearor  heaven,  than  such  fteaii  f 
theas  up,  in  bidding  hence  all  feaiw 
y  kmger,  I  will  pass  my  days 
id  sad.    Ne,  I  will  once  more  niaa 
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My  voice  upon  the  mountsin-heights;  once  mora 
Blake  my  horn  parley  from  their  foreheads  hoar . 
Again  my  trooping  hounds  their  tongues  shall  loll 
Around  Uie  breathed  boar:  again  I'll  poll 
The  fiiir-grown  yew-tree,  for  a  chosen  bow : 
And,  when  the  pleasant  sun  is  getting  low, 
Again  I  'U  linger  in  a  sloi»ng  mead 
To  hear  the  speckled  thrushes,  and  see  feed 
Our  idle  sheep.     So  be  thou  cheered,  sweet ! 
And,  if  thy  lute  is  here,  softly  entreat 
My  soul  to  keep  in  its  resolved  course." 

Hereat  Peona,  in  their  silver  source, 
Shut  her  pure  sorrow-drops  with  glad  exclaim. 
And  took  a  lute,  from  which  there  pulsing  came 
A  lively  prelude,  fashioning  the  way 
In  which  her  voice  should  wander.     "T  was  a  lay 
More  subtle  cadenced,  more  forest  wild 
Than  Dryope's  lone  lulling  of  her  child ; 
And  nothing  since  has  floated  in  the  air 
So  mournful  strange.    Surely  some  influence  rare 
Went,  spiritual,  through  the  damsel's  hand ; 
For  still,  with  Delphic  emphasis,  she  spann'd 
The  quick  invisible  strings,  even  though  she  saw 
Endymion's  spirit  melt  away  and  thaw 
Before  the  deep  intoxication. 
But  soon  she  came,  with  sudden  burst,  upon 
Her  self-possession — swung  the  lute  aside, 
And  earnestly  said :  *'  Brother,  'tis  vain  to  hide 
That  thou  dost  know  of  things  mysterious. 
Immortal,  starry ;  such  alone  could  thus 
Weigh  dovm  thy  nature.     Hast  thou  sinn'd  in  aught 
Ofllensive  to  the  heavenly  powers  T  Caught 
A  Paphian  dove  upon  a  message  sent  7 
Thy  deathful  bow  against  some  deer-herd  bent, 
Sacred  to  Dian  ?  Haply,  thou  hast  seen 
Her  naked  limbs  among  the  alders  green ; 
And  that,  alas !  is  death.    No,  I  can  trace 
Something  more  high  perplexing  in  thy  face ! " 

Endymton  look'd  at  her,  and  press'd  her  hand. 
And  said,  "  Art  thou  so  pale,  who  wast  so  bland 
And  merry  in  our  meadows  f  How  is  this  f 
Tell  me  thine  ailment :  tell  me  all  amiss  !— 
Ah !  thou  hast  been  unhappy  at  the  change 
Wrought  suddenly  in  me.  What  indeed  more  strange  f 
Or  more  complete  to  overwhelm  surmise  f 
Ambition  is  no  sluggard :  'tis  no  prise. 
That  toiling  yean  would  put  within  my  grasp, 
That  I  have  sigh'd  for :  with  so  deadly  gasp 
No  man  e'er  panted  for  a  mortal  love. 
So  all  have  set  my  heavier  grief  above 
These  things  which  happen,  ^ghtly  have  they  done 
I,  who  still  saw  the  horiaootal  sun 
Heave  his  broad  shouidei  o'er  the  edge  of  the  vixirld 
Out>focing  Lucifer,  and  then  had  hurl'd 
My  spear  alof^  as  signal  for  the  chase — 
I,  who,  for  very  sport  of  heart,  would  race 
With  my  own  steed  fiom  Araby;  plu<  k  down 
A  vulture  from  hb  lowery  perching ;  frown 
A  lion  into  growling,  k>th  retire — 
To  lose,  at  once,  all  my  toil-breeding  firo. 
And  sink  thus  low !  but  I  will  ease  kiy  breasC 
Of  secret  grief^  here  in  this  bowery  nest 


"This  river  does  not  see  the  naked  sky. 
Till  it  begins  to  progress  silveriy 
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Around  the  weitem  border  of  the  wood. 
Whence,  from  a  certain  apot,  it>  winding  flood 
Seemfl  at  the  distance  like  a  crescent  moon : 
And  in  that  nook,  the  very  pride  of  June, 
Had  I  been  used  to  pass  my  weary  evei ; 
The  rather  for  the  aun  unwilling  leaves 
So  dear  a  picture  of  his  sovereign  power. 
And  I  could  witness  his  most  kingly  hour. 
When  he  doth  lighten  up  the  golden  reins, 
And  paces  leisurely  down  amber  plains 
His  snorting  four.    Now  when  his  chariot  last 
Its  beams  against  the  zodiac-lion  cast. 
There  blossom'd  suddenly  a  magic  bed 
f  sacred  ditamy,  and  poppies  red : 
t  which  I  wonder'd  gready,  knowing  well 
That  but  one  night  had  wrought  this  flowery  spell; 
And.  sitting  down  close  by,  began  to  rouse 
What  it  might  mean.    Perhaps,  thought  I,  Morpheus, 
In  passing  here,  his  owlet  pinions  shook ; 
Or,  it  may  be,  era  matron  Night  uptook 
Her  ebon  urn,  young  Mercury,  by  stealth. 
Had  dipt  his  rod  in  it :  such  garland  wealth 
Came  not  by  common  growth.    Thus  on  I  thought, 
Until  my  head  was  dizzy  and  distraught 
Moreover,  through  the  dancing  poppies  stole 
A  breeze,  most  soflly  lulling  to  my  soul; 
And  shaping  visions  all  about  my  sight 
Of  colors,  wings,  and  bursts  of  spangly  h'ght ; 
The  which  became  more  strange,  luid  strange,  and 

dim. 
And  then  were  gulTd  in  a  tumultuous  swim: 
And  then  I  fell  asleep.     Ah,  can  I  tell 
The  enchantment  that  a^erwards  befell  T 
Yet  it  was  but  a  dream :  yet  such  a  dream 
That  never  tongue,  although  it  overteem 
With  mellow  utterance,  like  a  cavern  spring, 
Could  flgure  out  and  to  conception  bring 
All  I  beheld  and  felt.     Methought  I  lay 
Watching  the  zenith,  where  the  milky  way 
Among  the  stars  in  virgin  splendor  pours ; 
And  travelling  my  eye,  until  the  doors 
Of  heaven  appear'd  to  open  for  my  flight, 
I  became  loth  and  fearfui  to  alight 
From  such  high  soaring  by  a  downward  glance : 
So  kept  me  stedfast  in  that  airy  trance. 
Spreading  imaginary  pinions  wide 
When,  presently,  the  stars  began  to  glide. 
And  faint  away,  before  my  eager  view: 
At  which  I  sigh'd  that  I  could  not  pursue, 
And  dropt  my  vision  to  the  horizon's  verge ; 
And  lo !  from  opening  clouds,  I  saw  emerge 
The  loveliest  moon,  that  ever  silver'd  o'er 
A  shell  for  Neptune's  goblet ;  she  did  soar 
So  passionately  bright,  my  dazzled  soul 
Commingling  with  her  argent  spheres  did  roll 
Through  clear  and  cloudy,  even  when  she  went 
At  last  into  a  dark  and  vapory  tent- 
Whereat,  methought,  the  hdless-eyed  train 
Of  planets  all  were  in  the  blue  again. 
To  commune  with  those  orbs,  once  more  I  raised 
My  sight  right  upward :  but  it  was  quite  dazed 
By  a  bright  something,  sailing  down  apace. 
Making  me  quickly  veil  my  eyes  and  face  i 
Again  I  look'd,  and,  O  ye  deities, 
Who  from  Olympus  watch  our  destinies! 
Whence  that  completed  form  of  all  completeness  f 
Whence  came  that  high  perfection  of  all  sweetness  ? 


Speak,  stubborn  earth,  and  tell  me  wfaeie,  0  «hi 
Hast  thou  a  sjrmbol  of  her  golden  hair? 
Nor  oatrsheaves  drooping  in  the  wemtm  am, 
Not— thy  Boft  hand,  (air  sister!  let  me  shim 
Such  foUying  before  thee — ^yet  she  had. 
Indeed,  locks  bright  enough  to  make  me  md; 
And  they  were  simply  gordian'd  up  and  bni^ 
Leaving,  in  naked  comeliness,  unshaded. 
Her  pearl  round  ears,  white  neck,  and  orixdtat 
The  which  were  blended  in,  1  know  Lci  bn. 
With  such  a  paradise  of  lips  and  eyes. 
Blush-tinted  cheeks,  half  smiles,  and  fiiiniesi^ 
That,  when  I  think  thereon,  my  spirit  din^ 
And  plays  about  its  fancy,  till  the  stin^ 
Of  human  neighborhood  envenom  alL 
Unto  what  awful  power  shall  I  call  f 
To  what  high  fone  7— Ah !  see  her  hoveru^  fa 
More  bluely  vein'd,  more  soft,  more  whiiely  ma 
Than  those  of  sea-bom  Venus,  when  she  rm 
From  out  her  cradle  shelL     The  wind  oot-blm 
Her  scarf  into  a  fluttering  pavilion ; 
Tis  blue,  and  over-spangled  with  a  millJoQ 
Of  little  eyes,  as  though  thou  wert  to  shed, 
Over  the  daritest,  lushest  bluebell  bed, 
Handfuls  of  daxnes." — **  Endjrmion,  how  «■£*■ 
Dream  within  dream ! " — **  She  took  an  wj  lup- 
And  then,  towards  me,  like  a  very  maid. 
Came  blushing,  waning,  willing,  and  afraii 
And  preaa'd  me  by  the  hand :  Ah !  *li»is  taosai 
Methought  I  fainted  at  the  charmed  toodi, 
Yet  held  my  recollection,  even  as  one 
Who  dives  three  fathoms  where  the  watan  m 
Gurgling  in  beds  of  coral :  for  anon, 
I  felt  upmounted  in  that  region 
Where  falling  stars  dart  their  artillery  krX 
And  eagles  struggle  with  the  bunting  north 
That  balances  the  heavy  meteor-stone  ;— 
Felt  too,  I  was  not  fearful,  nor  alone. 
But  lapp'd  and  lull'd  along  the  dangerois  ^• 
Soon,  as  it  seem'd,  we  leA  our  journeying  lu^ 
And  straightway  into  frightful  eddies  swoop'd; 
Such  as  aye  muster  where  gray  time  has  flc(»p'' 
Huge  dens  and  caverns  in  a  mountain's  tide: 
There  hollow  sounds  aroused  him,  and  I  si^'d 
To  fiunt  once  more  by  looking  on  my  bli»— 
I  was  distracted ;  madly  did  I  kiss 
The  wooing  arms  which  held  me,  and  did  givi 
My  eyes  at  once  to  death :  but  'twas  to  Ure, 
To  take  in  draughts  of  Ufe  from  the  gold  fbooi 
Of  kind  and  passionate  looks ;  to  count,  and  coo^ 
The  moments,  by  some  greedy  help  that  aeem'd 
A  aecond  self^  that  each  might  be  redeem'd 
And  plimder'd  of  its  load  of  blessedness. 
Ah,  desperate  mortal !  I  ev'n  dared  to  preai 
Her  very  cheek  against  my  crowned  hp. 
And,  at  that  moment,  felt  my  body  dip 
Into  a  wanner  air :  a  moment  more. 
Our  feet  were  soft  in  flowers.     There  viraa  store 
Of  newest  joys  upon  that  alp.     Sometimes 
A  scent  of  violets,  and  blossoming  limes, 
Loiter'd  around  us ;  then  of  honey  cells. 
Made  delicate  from  all  white-flower  bells ; 
And  once,  above  the  edges  of  our  nest. 
An  arch  face  peep'd^ — an  Oread  as  I  gueaa'd. 

**  Why  did  I  dream  that  sleep  o'erpower'd  urn 
In  mulst  of  all  this  heaven  7  Why  not  see. 


—  \ 
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Far  ofiC  the  shadoiwa  of  hii  pinkmi  dark. 

And  itare  them  fiom  me  I  But  no,  like  a  spaik 

That  needs  must  die,  althongh  ita  little  beam 

Reflects  upon  a  diamond,  my  tweet  dream 

Fell  into  nothing— into  itupid  sleepw 

And  so  it  waa,  until  a  gende  creep, 

A  careful  moving  caught  my  waking  ean. 

And  up  I  started :  Ah!  my  sighs,  my  tears^       ^ 

My  clenched  hands;— for  k)!  the  poppies  himg 

Dew-dabbled  on  their  stalks,  the  ouzel  sung 

A  heavy  ditty,  and  the  sullen  day 

Had  chidden  herald  Hesperus  away, 

With  leaden  looks:  the  solitaiy  bieeze 

Blustered,  and  slept,  and  its  wild  self  did  tease 

With  wayward  melancholy ;  and  I  thought, 

Mark  me,  Peona !  that  sometimes  it  brought 

Faint  iare-thee-weUs,  and  sigh-shrilled  adieus  !— 

Away  I  wandered — all  the  pJeasant  hues 

Of  heaven  and  earth  had  faded :  deepest  shades 

Were  deepest  dungeons ;  heaths  and  sunny  gladea 

Were  full  of  pestilent  light ;  our  taintless  rills 

Seem*d  sooty,  and  o'erspread  with  uptuni*d  gills 

Of  dying  fish ;  the  vermeil  rose  had  blown 

In  frightful  scarlet,  and  its  thorns  out-grown 

Like  spiked  aloe.    If  an  innocent  bird 

Before  my  heedless  footsteps  stirr'd,  and  stirr'd 

In  little  journeys,  I  beheld  in  it 

A  disguised  demon,  missioned  to  knit 

My  soul  with  under  darkness ;  to  entice 

My  stumblings  down  some  monstrous  precipice : 

Therefore  I  eager  fbllow'd,  and  did  curse 

The  disappointment    Time,  that  aged  nur§e, 

Rock'd  me  to  patience.   Now,  thank  gentle  heaven ! 

These  things  with  all  their  oomfbrtings,  are  given 

To  my  down-sunken  hours,  and  with  thee, 

Sweet  sister,  help  to  stem  the  ebbing  sea 

Of  weary  life." 


Thus  ended  he,  and  both 
Sat  silent :  lor  the  maid  was  very  loth 
To  answer ;  feeling  well  that  breathed  virords 
Would  all  bo  lost,  unheard,  and  vain  as  swords 
Against  the  enchased  crocodile,  or  leaps 
Of  gresshoppen  against  the  sun.    She  weeps. 
And  wonders ;  struggles  to  devise  some  blame ; 
To  put  on  such  a  look  as  would  say.  Shame 
On  this  poor  loeoAneff  /  but,  for  all  her  strife, 
She  could  as  soon  have  crushed  away  the  life 
From  a  sick  dove     At  length,  to  break  the  pause, 
She  said  with  trembling  chance :  **  Is  this  the  cause  t 
This  all  f  Yet  it  is  strange,  and  sad,  alas ! 
That  one  who  through  this  middle  earth  should  pass 
Most  like  a  sojourning  demi-god,  and  leave 
His  name  upon  the  harpetring,  should  achieve 
No  higher  bard  than  simple  maidenhood, 
Singing  alone,  and  fearfully, — how  the  blood 
LeA  his  young  cheek ;  and  how  he  used  to  stray 
He  knew  not  where ;  and  how  he  would  say,  nay, 
IT  any  said  'twas  love :  and  yet  'twas  love ; 
^hat  could  it  be  but  love  ?   How  a  ring-dove 

»t  fall  a  sprig  of  yew-tree  in  hii  path ; 
And  how  he  died :  and  then,  that  love  doth  scathe, 
The  gentle  heart,  as  northern  blasts  do  roses ; 
And  then  the  ballad  of  his  sad  life  closes 

^ith  sighs,  and  an  alas ! — ^Elndymion ! 
Be  rather  in  the  trumpet's  mouth,' 
39* 


Among  the  winds  at  la^ 
Although,  before  the  crystal  hw^ 
I  watch  and  dote  upon  the  silver  lik. 
Pictured  in  western  cloudiness,  that  takew 
The  semblance  of  gold  rocks  and  bright  gota^^ 
Islands,  and  creeks,  and  amber-fretted  strands 
With  horses  prancing  o'er  them,  palaces 
And  towers  of  amethyst^ — would  I  so  tease 
My  pleasant  days,  because  I  could  not  mount 
Into  those  regions  f  The  Morphean  fount  — ..^^ 
Of  that  fine  element  that  visions,  dreams,         ^v 
And  fitful  whims  of  sleep  are  made  of,  streams     \ 
Into  its  aiiy  channels  widi  so  subtle,  J 

So  thin  a  breathing,  that  the  spider's  shuttle,        / 
Circled  a  million  times  within  the  space  / 

Of  a  swallow's  nest<loor,  could  delay  a  trace,  ■/ 
A  tinting  of  its  quality :  how  light  ( 

Must  dreams  themselves  be;  seeing  they're  more 

slight 
Than  the  mere  nothing  that  engenders  them ! 
Then  wherefore  sully  the  intrusted  gem 
Of  high  and  noble  life  with  thoughts  so  sick  ? 
Why  pierce  high-fronted  honor  to  the  quick 
For  nothing  but  a  dream  ?"   Hereat  the  youth 
Look'd  up :  a  conflicting  of  shame  and  ruth 
Was  in  his  plaited  brow :  yet,  his  eyelids 
Widen'd  a  little,  as  when  Zephyr  bids 
A  little  breeze  to  creep  between  the  fans 
Of  careless  butterflies :  amid  his  pains 
He  seem'd  to  taste  a  drop  of  manna-dew. 
Full  palatable ;  and  a  color  grew 
Upon  his  cheek,  while  thus  he  lifeftil  spake. 

"  Poena !  ever  have  I  long'd  to  slake 
My  thirst  for  the  world's  praises :  nothing  base. 
No  merely  slumberous  phantasm,  could  unlace 
The  stubborn  canvas  for  my  V03rage  prepared^ 
Though  noW  'tis  tatter'd ;  leaving  my  bark  bared 
And  sullenly  drifting :  yet  my  higher  hope 
Is  of  too  wide,  too  rainbow-large  a  scope, 
To  fret  at  myriads  of  earthly  wrecks. 
Wherein  lies  happiness  ?   In  that  which  becks 
Our  ready  minds  to  fellowship  divine, 
A  fellowship  with  essence ;  till  we  shine. 
Full  alchemized,  and  free  of  space.    Behold 
The  clear  religion  of  heaven !  Fold 
A  rose-leaf  round  thy  finger's  tapemess. 
And  soothe  thy  lips :  hist !  when  the  airy  strebs 
Of  music's  kin  impregnates  the  free  winds. 
And  with  a  sympathetic  touch  unbinds 
Eolian  magic  from  their  lucid  wombs : 
Then  old  songs  woken  from  enclouded  tombs ; 
Old  ditties  sigh  above  their  father's  grave ; 
Ghosts  of  melodious  prophecyings  rave 
Round  every  spot  where  trod  Apollo's  foot; 
Bronze  clarions  awake,  and  faintly  bruit. 
Where  long  ago  a  giant  battle  was ; 
And,  from  the  turf,  a  lullaby  doth  pass 
In  every  place  where  infant  Orpheus  slept 
Feel  we  these  things ! — that  moment  have  we  stepi 
Into  a  sort  of  oneness,  and  our  state 
Is  like  a  floating  spirit's.     But  there  are 
Richer  entanglements,  enthralments  far 
More  selfklestroying,  leading,  by  degrees. 
To  the  chief  intensity :  the  crown  of  these 
Is  made  of  love  and  friendship,  and  sits  high 
Upon  the  forehead  of  humanity. 
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All  its  mora  ponderous  and  bulky  ivoith 
Ib  fnendBhip,  whence  thera  ever  iflBuet  forth 
A  Bteady  splendor ;  but  at  the  tip-top, 
There  hangs  by  unseen  film,  an  orbed  drop 
Of  light,  and  that  is  love :  its  influence 
Thrown  in  our  eyes,  genders  a  novel  sense. 
At  which  we  start  and  fret ;  till  in  the  end, 
Melting  into  its  radiance,  we  blend, 
Mingle,  and  so  become  a  part  of  it, — 
Nor  with  aught  else  can  our  souls  inteiknit 
So  wingedly :  when  we  combine  therewith. 
Life's  self  is  nourish'd  by  its  proper  pith. 
And  we  are  nurtured  like  a  pelican  brood. 
Aye,  so  delicious  is  the  unsating  food. 
That  men,  who  might  have  tower'd  in  the  van 
Of  all  the  congregated  world,  to  &n 
And  winnow  from  the  coming  step  of  time 
All  chaflT  of  custom,  wipe  away  all  slime 
Left  by  men-slugs  and  human  serpentry, 
Have  been  content  to  let  occasion  die. 
Whilst  they  did  sleep  in  love's  elysium. 
"^nd,  truly,  I  would  nther  be  struck  dumb. 
Than  speak  against  this  ardent  listlessness : 
For  I  have  ever  thought  that  it  might  bless 
The  world  with  benefits  unknowingly ; 
As  does  the  nightingale,  up-perched  high. 
And  cloister'd  among  cool  and  bunched  leav 
She  sings  but  to  her  love,  nor  e'er  conceives 
How  tiptoe  Night  holds  back  her  dark-gray  hood. 
Just  so  may  love,  although  'tis  understood 
The  mere  commingling  of  passionate  breath. 
Produce  more  than  our  searching  witnesseth ; 
What  I  know  not :  but  who,  of  men,  can  tell 
That  flowers  would  bloom,  or  that  green  fruits  would 

swell 
To  melting  pulp,  that  fish  would  have  bright  mail, 
The  earth  its  dower  of  river,  wood,  and  vale, 
The  meadows  runnels,  runnels  pebble-stones^ 
The  seed  its  harvest,  or  the  lute  its  tones. 
Tones  ravishment,  or  ravishment  its  sweet. 
If  human  souls  did  never  kiss  and  greet  f 

**  Now,  if  this  earthly  love  has  power  to  make 
Men's  being  mortal,  immortal ;  to  shake 
Ambition  from  their  memories,  and  brim 
Their  measure  of  content ;  what  merest  whim, 
Seems  all  this  poor  endeavor  afler  fome. 
To  one,  who  keeps  within  his  stedfost  aim 
A  love  immortal,  an  immortal  -toa 
Look  not  so  wilder'd ;  for  these  things  are  true, 
And  never  can  be  bom  of  atomies 
That  buzz  about  our  slumbers,  like  brain-fliei, 
Leaving  us  fancy-flick.     No,  no,  I  'm  sure. 
My  restless  spirit  n^ver  could  endure 
To  brood  so  long  upon  one  luxury. 
Unless  it  did,  though  fearfully,  espy 
A  hope  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 
My  sayings  will  the  less  obscured  seem 
When  I  have  told  thee  how  my  waking  sight 
Has  made  me  scruple  whether  that  same  night 
Was  pass'd  in  dreaming.     Hearken,  sweet  Peona! 
Boyond  the  matron-temple  of  Latona, 
Which  we  should  see  but  for  these  darkening  boughs. 
Lies  a  deep  hollow,  from  whose  ragged  browi 
Bushes  and  trees  do  lean  all  round  athwart, 
\nd  meet  so  nearly,  that  with  wings  outreught. 


And  spreaded  tail,  a  vulture  could  not  glide 
Past  them,  but  he  must  brush  on  every  side 
Some  moulder'd  steps  lead  into  thb  cool  cdl. 
Far  as  the  slabbed  nmrgin  of  a  well. 
Whose  patient  level  peepe  its  crystal  eye 
Right  upward,  through  the  bushes,  to  the  skf. 
Oft  have  I  brought  thee  flowers,  on  their  ststti  stf 
LUke  vestal  primroses,  but  dark  velvet 
^Eldges  them  round,  and  they  have  golden  piS: 
T  was  there  I  got  them,  from  the  gaps  sod  da 
In  a  mossy  stone,  that  sometimes  was  my  mtt. 
When  all  above  was  foint  with  midday  hesL 
And  there  in  strife  no  burning  thoughts  Id  hesd, 
I'd  bubble  up  the  water  through  a  reed; 
So  reaching  back  to  boyhood :  make  me  shipi 
Of  moulted  feathen,  touchwood,  alder  chipa, 
With  leaves  stuck  in  them ;  and  the  Neptuoe  bs 
Of  their  petty  ocean.     Oftener,  heavily. 
When  lovelorn  houn  had  left  me  less  a  child, 
I  sat  contemplating  the  flgnres  wild 
Of  o'er-head  clouds  melting  the  minor  thra^ 
Upon  a  day,  while  thus  I  watch  *d,  by  flew 
A  cloudy  Cupid,  with  his  bow  and  quiver; 
So  plainly  character'd,  no  breeze  would  shivs- 
The  happy  chance :  so  happy,  I  was  &in 
To  follow  it  upon  the  open  plain. 
And,  therefc^,  was  just  going;  when,  behtddl 
A  vronder,  fair  as  any  I  have  told — 
The  same  bright  face  I  tasted  in  my  sleep, 
Smiling  in  the  clear  welL     My  heart  did  leap 
Through  the  cool  depth.^ — Jt  moved  as  if  Id  flee- 
I  started  up,  when  lo !  refreshfully. 
There  came  upon  my  face,  in  plenteous  diowa^ 
Dew-drops,  and  dewy  buds,  and  leaves,  and  fiowoi 
Wrepjnng  all  objects  from  my  smother'd  sight. 
Bathing  my  spirit  in  a  new  delight 
Aye,  such  a  breathless  honey-feel  of  hAim 
Alone  preserved  me  from  the  drear  abysi 
Of  death,  for  the  fair  form  had  gone  again. 
Pleasure  is  oft  a  visitant ;  but  pain 
Clings  cruelly  to  us,  like  the  gnawing  sloth. 
On  the  deer's  tender  haunches :  late,  and  kick 
"Tis  scared  away  l^  slow-returning  pleasure. 
How  sickening,  how  dark  the  dreadful  leisois 
Of  weary  days,  made  deeper  exquisite 
By  a  foreknowledge  of  unslumbrous  night ! 
Like  sorrow  came  upon  me,  heavier  still. 
Than  when  I  wander'd  from  the  poppy-hill : 
And  a  whole  ago  of  lingering  moments  crept 
Sluggishly  by,  ere  more  contentment  swept 
Away  at  once  the  deadly  yoUow  spleen. 
Yes,  thrice  have  I  this  fair  enchantment  ssea 
Once  more  been  tortured  with  renewed  liie. 
When  last  the  wintry  gusts  gave  over  strife 
With  the  conquering  sun  of  spring,  and  left  th»ikis 
Warm  and  serene,  but  yet  wiih  rooisteu'd  ejes 
In  pity  of  the  shattered  infant  buds, — 
That  time  thou  didst  adorn,  with  amber  studs. 
My  hunting-cap,  because  I  laugh'd  and  smiled. 
Chatted  with  thee,  and  many  days  exiled 
All  torment  from  my  breast; — *twas  even  then. 
Straying  about,  yet,  ooop'd  up  in  the  den 
Of  helpless  discontent, — hurling  my  lance 
From  place  to  place,  and  following  at  chance. 
At  lAst,  by  hap,  through  some  young  trees  it  sIhrI 
And,  plashing  among  bedded  |)ebbles,  stock 
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In  the  middle  of  a  brook, — whote  nlver  ramble 
Down  twenty  little  fallB,  through  raeds  and  bramble, 
Tracing  along,  it  brought  roe  to  a  cave, 
Whence  it  ran  brightly  forth,  and  white  did  lave 
The  nether  ndes  of  moeiy  atonec  and  rock. — 
'Mong  which  it  gurgled  blithe  adieue,  to  mock 
Ita  own  Bweet  grief  at  parting.    Overhead, 
Hung  a  lush  icreen  of  drooping  weeds,  and  spread 
Thick,  as  to  curtain  up  some  wood-nymph's  home. 
Ah '  impious  mortal,  whither  do  I  roam  ?' 
Said  I,  low- voiced :  *  Ah,  whither!  T is  the  grot 
Of  Proserpine,  when  Hell,  obscure  and  hot. 
Doth  her  resign:  and  where  her  tender  hands 
She  dabbles,  on  the  cool  and  sluicy  sands : 
Or  'tis  the  cell  of  Echo,  where  she  sits. 
And  babbles  thorough  silence,  till  her  wits 
Are  gone  in  tender  madness,  and  anon. 
Faints  into  sleep,  with  many  a  dying  tone 
Of  sadness.    O  that  she  would  take  my  vows. 
And  breathe  them  sighingly  among  the  boughs. 
To  sue  her  gentle  ears  for  whose  fidr  head. 
Daily,  I  pluck  sweet  flowerets  from  their  bed. 
And  weave  them  dyingly — send  honey-whispers 
Round  every  leaf,  that  all  tliose  gentle  liepers 
May  sigh  ray  love  unto  her  pitying! 
O  charitable  echo !  hear,  and  sing 
This  ditty  to  her!~tell  her'-^o  I  stay'd 
My  foolish  tongue,  and  listening,  half  afraid. 
Stood  stupefied  with  my  own  empty  folly. 
And  blushing  for  the  freaks  of  melancholy. 
Salt  tears  were  coming,  when  I  heard  my  name 
Most  fondly  lipp'd,  and  then  these  accents  came : 
*  Endymion !  the  cave  is  secreter 
Than  the  isle  of  Delos.    Echo  hence  shall  stir 
No  sighs  but  sigh-warm  kisses,  or  light  noise 
Of  thy  combing  hand,  the  while  it  travelling  cloya 
And  trembles  through  my  labyrinthine  hair.' 
At  that  oppress'd,  I  hurried  in. — Ah!  where 
Are  those  swifl  moments  ?  Whither  are  they  fled  f 
I'll  smile  no  more,  Peona ;  nor  will  wed 
Sorrow,  the  way  to  death ;  but  patiently 
Bear  up  against  it :  so  farewell,  sad  sigh  * 
And  come  instead  demurest  meditation. 
To  occupy  me  wholly,  and  to  fashion 
My  pilgrimage  for  the  world's  dusky  brink. 
No  more  will  I  count  over,  Unk  by  link. 
My  chain  of  grief:  no  longer  strive  to  find 
A  half^forgetfulness  in  mountain  wind 
Blustering  about  my  ears :  ay,  thou  shidt  see, 
Dearest  of  sisters,  what  my  life  shall  be; 
What  a  calm  round  of  hours  shall  make  my  days. 
There  is  a  poly  flame  of  hope  that  plays 
Where'er  I  look :  but  yet,  I'll  say  'tis  naught^ 
And  here  I  bid  it  die.    Have  not  I  caught. 
Already,  a  more  healthy  countenance  f 
By  this  the  sun  is  setting ;  we  may  chance 
Meet  some  of  our  near-dwellers  with  my  car.** 

Thb  said,  he  rose,  faint-smiling  like  a  star 
l^irough  autumn  mists,  and  look  Peona's  hand  i 
They  ciept  into  the  boat,  and  launch'd  from  land. 


BOOKIL 

O  BovEREiON  power  of  love !  O  grief!  O  balm ! 
All  records,  saving  thine,  come  cool,  and  calm. 
And  shadowy,  through  the  mist  of  passed  yean : 
For  others,  good  or  bad,  hatred  and  tears 
Have  become  indolent ;  but  touching  thine. 
One  sigh  doth  echo,  one  poor  sob  doth  pine. 
One  kiss  brings  honey-dew  from  buried  days. 
The  woes  of  Troy,  towers  smothering  o'er  their  blaza 
Stiffholden  shields,  for-piercing  spears,  keen  blades* 
Struggling,  and  blood,  and  shriek»— all  dimly  fades 
Into  some  backward  comer  of  the  brain ; 
Yet,  in  our  very  souls,  we  feel  amain 
The  close  of  Troilus  and  Cressid  sweet 
Hence,  pageant  history !  hence,  gilded  cheat! 
Swart  planet  in  the  universe  of  deeds ! 
Wide  sea,  that  one  continuous  murmur  breeds 
Along  the  pebbled  shore  of  memory ! 
Many  old  rotten-timber'd  boats  there  be 
Upon  thy  vaporous  bosom,  magnified 
To  goodly  vessels ;  many  a  sail  of  pride, 
And  golden-keel'd,  is  left  unlaunch'd  and  dry. 
But  wherefore  this?  What  care,  though  owl  dia  fly 
About  the  great  Athenian  admiral's  mast  f 
What  care,  though  striding  Alexander  past 
The  Indus  with  his  Macedonian  numbers  f 
Though  old  Ulysses  tortured  from  his  slumbers 
The  glutted  Cyclops,  what  care  7->Juliet  leaning 
Amid  her  window-flowers, — sighing, — weaning 
Tenderly  her  fancy  from  its  maiden  snow. 
Doth  more  avail  than  these:  the  silver  flow 
Of  Hero's  tears,  the  swoon  of  Imogen, 
Fair  Pastorella  in  the  bandit's  den. 
Are  things  to  brood  on  with  more  ardency 
Than  the  death-day  of  empires.    Fearfully 
Must  such  conviction  come  upon  his  head. 
Who,  thus  far,  discontent,  has  dared  to  tread. 
Without  (me  muse's  smile,  or  kind  behest, 
The  path  of  love  and  poesy.    But  rest. 
In  chafing  restlessness,  is  yet  more  drear 
Than  to  be  crush'd,  in  striving  to  uprear 
Love's  standard  on  the  battlements  of  song. 
So  once  more  days  and  nights  aid  me  along, 
like  legion'd  soldiers. 

BraiU'Sick  shepherd-prince 
What  promise  hast  thou  faithful  guarded  since 
The  day  of  sacrifice  ?  Or,  have  new  sorrows 
Come  with  the  constant  dawn  upon  thy  morrows  t 
Alas!  'tis  his  old  grief    For  many  days. 
Has  he  been  wandering  in  uncertain  ways : 
Through  wilderness,  and  woods  of  mossed  oaks , 
Counting  his  woe-worn  minutes,  by  the  strokes 
Of  the  lone  wood-cutter ;  and  listening  still. 
Hour  after  hour,  to  each  lush-leaved  rilL 
Now  he  is  sitting  by  a  shady  spring. 
And  elbow-deep  with  feverous  fingering 
Stems  the  upbunting  cold :  a  wild  rose-iree 
Pavilions  him  in  bloom,  and  he  doth  see 
A  bud  which  snares  his  fancy:  lo!  but  noH 
He  plucks  it,. dips  its  stalk  in  the  water:  how 
It  swells,  it  buds,  it  floweis  beneath  his  sight 
And.  in  the  middle,  there  is  softly  pight 
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^K  golden  butterfly;  upon  whose  wingi 

There  must  be  aurely  charactered  Btrange  thingi, 

For  with  wide  eye  he  wooden,  and  ■miles  oft 

Lightly  this  little  herald  flew  aloft, 
Follow'd  by  glad  Endymion's  clasped  handf : 
Onward  it  fliea.    From  languor'a  sullen  bands 
His  limbs  are  loosed,  and  eager,  on  he  hies 
Dazzled  to  trace  it  in  the  sunny  skies, 
it  seem'd  he  flew,  the  way  so  easy  was ; 
And  like  a  new-bora  spirit  did  he  pass 
Through  the  green  evening  quiet  in  the  son, 
O'er  many  a  heath,  through  many  a  woodland  dun. 
Through  buried  paths,  where  sleepy  twilight  dreams 
The  summer-time  away.    One  track  unseams 
A  wooded  cleft,  and,  fkr  away,  the  blue 
Of  ocean  &des  upon  him ;  then,  anew, 
He  sinks  adown  a  solitary  glen. 
Where  there  was  never  sound  of  mortal  men. 
Saving,  perhaps,  some  snow-like  cadences 
Melting  to  silence,  when  upon  the  breeze 
Some  holy  bark  let  forth  an  anthem  sweet, 
To  cheer  itself  to  Delphi.    Still  his  feet 
Went  swift  beneath  the  merry-winged  guide^ 
Until  it  reach'd  a  splashing  fountain's  side 
That,  near  a  cavera's  mouth,  for  ever  pour'd 
Unto  the  temperate  air:  then  high  it  soar'd, 
And,  downward,  suddenly  began  to  dip. 
As  if,  athiiBt  with  so  much  toil,  'twould  sip 
The  crystal  spout-head ;  so  it  did,  with  touch 
Most  delicate,  as  though  airaid  to  smutch 
Even  with  mealy  gold  the  waters  clear. 
But,  at  that  very  touch,  to  disappear 
So  fairy-quick,  was  strange !  Bewildered, 
Endymion  sought  around,  and  shook  each  bed 
Of  covert  flowers  in  vain ;  and  then  he  flung 
Himself  along  the  grass.    What  gentle  tongue, 
What  whisperer  disturb'd  his  gloomy  rest  ? 
It  was  a  nymph  uprisen  to  the  breast 
In  the  fountain's  pebbly  maigin,  and  she  stood 
'Mong  lilies,  like  the  youngest  of  the  brood. 
To  him  her  dripping  hand  she  softly  kist. 
And  anxiously  began  to  plait  and  twist 
Her  ringlets  round  her  fingers,  saying :  "  Youth ! 
Too  long,  alas,  hast  thou  starved  on  the  ruth, 
The  bitterness  of  love :  too  long  indeed. 
Seeing  thou  art  so  gentle^    Could  I  weed 
Thy  soul  of  care,  by  Heavens,  I  would  oSet 
All  the  bright  riches  of  my  crystal  oofier 
To  Amphitrite;  all  my  clear-eyed  fish. 
Golden,  or  rainbow-sided,  or  purplish, 
Vermilion-tail'd,  or  finn'd  with  silvery  gauze ; 
Yea,  or  my  veined  pebble-floor,  that  draws 
A  virgin  light  to  the  deep ;  my  grotto^ands 
Tawny  and  gold,  oozed  slowly  from  for  lands 
By  my  diligent  springs ;  my  level  lilies,  shells. 
My  charming  rod,  my  potent  river  spells; 
Yes,  every  thing,  even  to  the  pearly  cop 
Meander  gave  me, — for  I  bubbled  up 
To  fainting  creatures  in  a  desert  wild. 
But  woe  is  me,  I  am  but  as  a  child 
To  gladden  thee ;  and  all  I  dare  to  say. 
Is,  that  I  pity  thee ;  that  on  this  day 
I  've  been  thy  guide ;  that  thou  must  wander  far 
In  other  regions,  past  the  scanty  bar 


To  mortal  steps,  before  thoa  canst  be  ta*en 
From  every  wasting  sigh,  from  every  pain. 
Into  the  gentle  bosom  of  thy  Itfve. 
Why  it  is  thus,  one  knows  in  Heaven  above  i 
Bat,  a  poor  Naiad,  I  guess. not.    Farewell ! 
I  have  a  ditty  for  my  hollow  celL" 


Hereat,  she  vanished  fiom  Endymion** 
Who  brooded  o'er  the  water  in  amaze : 
The  dashing  fount  pour'd  on,  and  where  ife  pool 
Lay,  half  asleep,  in  grass  and  roahes  oool, 
Qiuck  waterflies  and  gnats  were  sporting  stiD, 
And  fish  were  dimpling,  aa  if  good  nor  ill 
Hod  fallen  out  that  hour.    The  wanderer. 
Holding  his  forehead,  to  keep  oflT  die  burr 
Of  smothering  foncieo,  patiently  eat  down ; 
And,  while  beneath  the  evening's  sleepy  fieaa 
Glow-worms  began  to  trim  their  Many  lamps. 
Thus  breathed  he  to  himaelf :  **  Whoeo  encamps 
To  take  a  fancied  city  of  delight, 
0  what  a  wretch  is  he!  and  when  *tis  his, 
After  long  toil  and  travelling,  to  miss 
The  kerael  of  his  hopes,  how  more  than  vile? 
Yet,  for  him  there's  refreshment  even  in  toil : 
Another  city  doth  he  set  about, 
Free  fiom  the  smallest  pebble-head  of  doubt 
That  he  will  seize  on  trickling  honeycombs: 
Alas,  he  finds  them  dry ;  and  then  he  foaras^ 
And  onward  to  another  city  speeds. 
But  this  is  human  life :  the  war,  the  deeds. 
The  disappointment,  the  anxiety. 
Imagination's  struggles,  far  and  nigh, 
AU  human ;  bearing  in  themselves  this  good, 
That  they  are  still  the  air,  the  subtle  food. 
To  make  us  feel  existence,  and  to  show 
How  quiet  death  is.    Where  soil  is  men  gnm. 
Whether  to  weeds  or  flowers ,  but  for  me. 
There  is  no  depth  to  strike  in :  I  can  see 
^aught  earthly  worth  my  compassing ;  so  stsnd 
Upon  a  misty,  jutting  head  of  land — 
Alone  ?  No,  no ;  and  by  the  Orplieon  lute. 
When  mad  Eurydice  is  listening  to  *t, 
I'd  rather  stand  upon  this  misty  peak. 
With  not  a  thing  to  sigh  for,  or  to  seek. 
But  the  soft  shadow  of  my  thrice-seen  love. 
Than  be— I  care  not  what    O  meekest  dove 
Of  Heaven !  O  Cynthia,  ten-times  bright  and  &ir 
From  thy  blue  throne,  now  filling  all  the  air. 
Glance  but  one  little  beam  of  tempered  light 
Into  my  bosom,  that  the  dreadful  might 
And  tyranny  of  love  be  somewhat  scared ! 
Yet  do  not  so,  sweet  queen ;  one  torment  spared. 
Would  give  a  pang  to  jealous  misery. 
Worse  than  the  torment's  self:  but  rather  tie 
Large  wings  upon  my  shoulders,  and  point  out 
My  love's  far  dwelling.    Though  the  playful  roul 
Of  Cupids  shun  thee,  too  divine  art  thou. 
Too  keen  in  beauty,  for  thy  silver  prow 
Not  to  have  dipp'd  in  love's  most  gentle  stream 
O  be  propitious,  nor  severely  deem 
My  nmdness  impious ;  for,  by  all  the  stare 
That  tend  thy  bidding,  I  do  think  the  ban 
That  kept  my  spirit  in  are  burst — ^that  I 
Am  sailing  with  thee  through  the  dizzy  sky  t 
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How  beautiful  thou  art !   The  world  how  deep  I 
How  tremulousKlazzIingly  the  wheels  sweep 
Around  their  axle !    Then  these  gleaming  reins, 
How  lithe !    When  this  thy  chariot  attains 
Its  airy  goal,  haply  some  bower  veils 
Phose  twilight  eyes  ?  Those  eyes  I — my  spirit  fails — 
Dear  goddess,  help !  or  the  wide-gaping  air 
Will  gulf  me — help !" — At  this,  with  raadden'd  stare. 
And  lifted  hands,  and  trembling  lips,  he  stood ; 
Like  old  Deucalion  mountain'd  o'er  the  flood, 
Or  blind  Orion  hungry  for  the  mom. 
And,  but  from  the  deep  cavern  there  was  borne 
A  voice,  he  had  been  froze  to  senselera  stone ; 
Nor  sigh  of  his,  nor  plaint,  nor  passion'd  moan 
Had  more  been  heard.    Thus  swcU'd  it  forth:  ''De- 
scend, 
Young  mountaineer !  descend  where  alleys  bend 
Into  the  sparry  hollows  of  the  world ! 
Oft  hast  thou  seen  bolts  of  the  thunder  hurl'd 
As  from  thy  threshold  ;  day  by  day  hast  been 
A  little  lower  than  the  chilly  sheen 
Of  icy  pinnacles,  and  dipp'dst  thine  arms 
Into  the  deadening  ether  that  still  charms 
Their  marble  being :  now,  as  deep  profound 
As  those  are  high,  descend !  He  he'er  is  crown*d 
With  immortality,  who  fears  to  follow 
Where  airy  voices  lead  :  so  through  the  hollow, 
The  silent  mysteries  of  earth,  descend!" 

He  heard  but  the  last  words,  nor  could  contend 
One  moment  in  reflection :  for  he  fled 
Into  the  fearful  deep,  to  hide  his  head 
From  the  clear  moon,  the  trees,  and  coming  madness. 

*T  was  far  too  strange,  and  wonderful  (or  sadness ; 
Sharpening,  by  degrees,  his  appetite 
To  dive  into  the  deepest.     Dark,  nor  light. 
The  region  ;  nor  bright,  nor  sombre  wholly. 
But  mingled  up ;  a  gleaming  melancholy  ; 
A  dusky  empire  and  its  diadems  ; 
One  faint  eternal  eventide  of  gems. 
Ay,  millions  sparkled  on  a  vein  of  gold, 
Along  whose  track  the  prince  quick  footsteps  told. 
With  all  its  lines  abnipt  and  angular : 
Out-shooting  sometimes,  like  a  meteor-star, 
Through  a  vast  autre  ;  then  the  metal  woof. 
Like  Vulcan's  rainbow,  with  some  monstrous  roof 
Curves  hugely :  now,  far  in  the  deep  abyss. 
It  seems  an  angry  lightning,  and  doth  hiss 
Fancy  into  belief:  anon  it  leads 
Through  winding  passages,  where  sameness  breeds 
V'cxing  conceptions  of  some  sudden  change ; 
Whether  to  silver  grots,  or  giant  range 
Of  sapphire  columns,  or  fantastic  bridge 
Athwart  a  flood  of  crystal.    On  a  ridge 
Now  fareth  he,  that  o'er  the  vast  beneath 
Towers  like  an  ocean-cliff,  and  whence  he  seeth  , 
\  huhdred  waterfalls,  whose  voices  come 
But  as  the  murmuring  surge.     Chilly  and  numb 
His  bosom  grew,  when  first  he,  far  away. 
Descried  an  orbed  diamond,  set  to  fray 
Old  Darkness  from  his  throne :  'twas  like  the  san 
Uprisen  o'er  chaos :  and  with  such  a  stun 
Caioe  the  amazement,  that,  absorb'd  in  it, 
He  saw  not  fiercer  wonders — past  the  wit 
Of  any  spirit  to  tell,  but  one  of  those 
H'ho,  when  this  planet's  sphering  time  doth  close, 
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Will  be  its  high  remembranfl 

The  mighty  ones  who  have  i 

For  Greece  and  England.     Y, 

With  deep-drawn  sighs  was  4 

Into  a  marble  gallery,  passing! 

A  mimic  temple,  so  complete  y 

In  sacred  custom,  that  he  well-\  .  -  - 

To  search  it  inwards ;  whence  L»'<«if  appcor'd. 

Through  a  long  pillar'd  vista,  a  fan  bhrine. 

And,  just  beybnd,  on  light  tiptoe  divine, 

A  quiver'd  Dian.     Stepping  awfully. 

The  youth  approach'd ;  oft  turning  his  veil'd  ej  e 

Down  sidelong  aisles,  and  into  niches  old  : 

And,  when  more  near  against  the  marble  cold 

He  had  touch'd  his  forehead,  he  began  to  thread 

All  courts  and  passages,  where  silence  dead. 

Roused  by  his  whispering  footsteps,  murraur'd  faint 

And  long  he  traversed  to  and  fro,  to  acquaint 

Himself  with  every  mystery,  and  awe ; 

Till,  weary,  he  sat  down  before  the  maw 

Of  a  wide  outlet,  fathomless  and  dim. 

To  wild  uncertainty  and  6hadov^'s  grim. 

There,  when  new  wonders  ceased  to  float  t)e(oce. 

And  thoughts  of  self  came  on,  how  crude  and  soro 

The  journey  homeward  to  habitual  self! 

A  mad-pursuing  of  the  fog-bom  elf, 

Whose  flitting  lantern,  through  rude  nettle-biier. 

Cheats  us  into  a  swamp,  into  a  fire. 

Into  the  bosom  of  a  hated  thing. 


What  misery  most  drowningly  doth  sing 
In  lone  Endymion's  ear,  now  he  has  caught 
The  goal  of  consciousness?   Ah,  'lis  the  thought 
The  deadly  feel  of  solitude :  for,  lo ! 
He  cannot  see  the  heavens,  nor  the  flow 
Of  rivers,  nor  hill-flowers  running  wild 
In  pink  and  purple  chequer,  nor  up-piled. 
The  cloudy  rack  slow  journeying  in  the  west, 
Like  herded  elephants ;  nor  felt,  nor  prest 
Cool  grass,  nor  tasted  the  fresh  slumberous  air ; 
But  far  from  such  companionship  to  wear 
An  unknown  time,  surcharged  with  grief,  away. 
Was  now  his  lot     And  must  he  patient  stay. 
Tracing  fantastic  figures  with  his  spear  7 
"No!"  exclaimed  he,  "  Why  should  I  tarry  herel 
No !  loudly  echoed  times  innumerable. 
At  which  he  straightway  started,  and  *gan  tell 
His  paces  back  into  the  temple's  chief; 
Warming  and  glowing  strong  in  the  belief 
Of  help  from  Dian :  so  that  when  again 
He  caught  her  airy  form,  thus  did  he  plain. 
Moving  more  near  the  while.    *'0  Haunter  chaste 
Of  river  sides,  and  woods,  and  heathy  waste. 
Where  with  thy  silver  bow  and  arrows  keen 
Art  thou  now  forested  7   O  woodland  Queen, 
What  smoothest  air  tliy  smoother  forehead  wooes  7 
Where  dost  thou  listen  to  tlie  wide  halloos 
Of  thy  disparted  nymphs  7  Through  what  dark  tre« 
Glimmers  thy  crescent  7  Whcresoe'er  it  be, 
*Tis  in  the  broath  of  heaven :  thou  dost  taste 
Freedom  as  none  can  taste  it,  nor  dost  waste 
Thy  loveliness  in  dismal  elements ; 
But,  finding  in  our  groen  earth  sweet  contentib 
There  livest  blissfully.     Ah,  if  to  thee 
It  feels  Elysian,  how  rich  to  roe. 
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i-.r exiled  mortal,  sounds  its  pleasant  name ! 
TVithin  my  breast  there  lives  a  choking  Aame— 
O  let  me  cool  it  among  the  zephyr-boughs ; 
A  homeward  fever  parches  up  my  tongue — 
O  let  me  slake  it  at  the  running  springs ! 
Upon  my  ear  a  noisy  nothing  rings — 
O  let  me  once  more  hear  the  linnet's  note ! 
Before  mine  eyes  thick  films  and  8hado\^'8  float— 
O  let  me  'noint  them  with  the  heaven's  light ! 
Dost  thou  now  lave  thy  feet  and  ankles  white  ? 
O  think  how  sweet  to  me  the  freshening  sluice ! 
Dost  thou  now  please  thy  thirst  with  berry-juice  f 
O  think  how  this  dry  palate  would  rejoice ! 
If  in  BoA  slumber  thou  dost  hear  my  voice, 
O  think  how  I  should  love  a  bed  of  flovvera ! — 
Young  goddess !  let  roe  see  my  native  bowers ! 
Deliver  me  from  this  rapacious  dieep ! " 

Thus  ending  loudly,  as  he  would  o'erleap 
His  destiny,  alert  he  stood  :  but  when 
Obstinate  silence  came  heavily  again, 
Fueling  about  for  its  old  couch  of  space 
And  airy  cradle,  lowly  bow'd  Iiis  face, 
Desponding,  o'er  the  marble  floor's  cold  Ihrill. 
But 't  was  not  long ;  for,  sweeter  than  the  rill 
To  its  old  channel,  or  a  swollen  tide 
To  margin  sallows,  were  the  leaves  he  spied, 
And  flowers,  and  wreaths,  and  ready  myrtle  crowns 
Up  peeping  through  the  slab :  refreshment  drowns 
Itself,  and  strives  its  own  delights  to  hide— 
Nor  in  one  spot  alone ;  the  floral  pride 
In  a  long  whispering  birth  enchanted  grew 
Befbre  his  footsteps ;  as  when  heaved  anew 
Old  ocean  rolls  a  lengthen'd  wave  to  the  shore, 
Down  whose  green  back  the  shortlived  foam,  all  hoar, 
Bunts  gradual,  with  a  wayward  indolence. 

Increasing  still  in  heart,  and  pleasant  sense* 
Upon  his  fairy  journey  on  he  hastes ; 
So  anxious  for  the  end,  he  scarcely  wastes 
One  moment  with  his  hands  among  the  sweeti : 
Onward  he  goes — ^Iie  stops — his  bosom  beats 
As  plainly  in  his  car,  as  the  faint  charm 
Of  which  the  throbs  were  bom.    This  still  alarm, 
This  sleepy  music,  forced  him  walk  tiptoe : 
For  it  came  more  sofliy  than  the  east  could  blow 
Arion's  magic  to  the  Atlantic  isles ; 
Or  than  the  west,  made  jealous  by  the  smiles 
Of  throned  Apollo,  could  breathe  back  the  lyre 
To  seas  Ionian  and  Tyrian. 
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Brushing,  awaken'd :  then  the  sounds  again 
Went  noiseless  as  a  passing  noontide  rain 
Over  a  bower,  where  little  space  he  stood ; 
For  as  the  sunset  peeps  into  a  wood. 
So  saw  he  panting  light,  and  towards  it  went 
Through  winding  alle3rs ;  and  lo,  wonderment 
Upon  soft  verdure  saw,  one  here,  one  there 
Cupids  a  slumbering  on  their  pinions  fair. 


AHer  a  thousand  mazes  overgone. 
At  last,  with  sudden  step,  he  come  upon 
A  chamber,  myrtle-wall'd,  embower'd  high. 
Full  of  light,  incense,  tender  minstrelsy. 
And  more  of  beautiful  a^d  strange  beside : 
For  on  a  silken  coach  of  rosy  pride, 
In  midst  of  all,  there  lay  a  sleeping  youth 
Of  fondest  beauty ;  fonder,  in  fair  sooth. 
Than  sighs  could  fathom,  or  contentment  reacb 

nd  coverlids  gold-tinted  like  the  peach. 
Or  ripe  October's  &ded  marigolds. 
Fell  sleek  about  him  in  a  thousand  folds — 
Not  hiding  up  an  Apollonian  curve 
Of  neck  and  shoulder,  nor  the  tenting  swerve 
Of  knee  from  knee,  nor  ankles  pointing  light ; 
But  rather,  giving  them  to  the  fill'd  sight 
OfHciously.     Sideway  his  face  reposed 
On  one  white  arm,  and  tenderly  unclosed. 
By  tenderest  pressure,  a  faint  damask  mouth 
To  slumbery  pout ;  just  as  the  morning  south 
Disparts  a  dew-lipp'd  rose.     Above  his  head, 
Four  lily  stalks  did  their  white  honors  wed 
To  make  a  coronal ;  and  round  him  grew 
All  tendrils  green,  pf  every  bloom  and  hue, 
Together  intertwined  and  tramell'd  fresh : 
The  vine  of  glossy  sprout ;  the  ivy  mesh. 


0  did  he  ever  live,  that  lonely  roan. 
Who  loved — and  rousic  slew  not?   *Tis  the  peat 
Of  love,  that  fairest  joys  give  roost  unrest ; 
That  things  of  delicate  and  tenderest  worth 
Are  swallow'd  all,  and  made  a  seared  dearth, 
By  one  consuming  flame :  it  doth  immerse 
And  suffocate  true  blessings  in  a  curse. 
Half-happy,  by  comparison  of  bliss. 
Is  miserable.     "T  was  even  so  with  this 
Dew-dropping  melody,  in  the  Canon's  ear ; 
First  heaven,  then  hell,  and  then  forgotten  clear, 
/anish'd  in  elemental  passion. 

And  down  some  swart  abysm  he  had  gone. 
Had  not  a  heavenly  guide  benignant  led 
To  where  thick  myrtle  branches,  'gainst  his  head 


Shading  its  Ethiop  berries;  and  woodbine      /, 

Of  velvet  leaves  and  bugle-blooms  divineV''^ ' 

Convolvulus  in  streaked  vases  flush  ; 

The  creeper,  mellowing  for  an  autumn  blush ; '. 

And  virgin's  bower,  trailing  airily ; 

With  others  of  the  sisterhood.    Hard  by, 

Stood  serene  Cupids  watching  silently. 

One,  kneeling  to  a  lyre,  touched  the  strings. 

Muffling  to  death  the  pathos  with  his  wings; 

And,  ever  and  anon,  uprose  to  look 

Ac  the  )routh'8  slumber;  while  another  took 

A  willow  bough,  distilling  odorous  dew. 

And  (Aook  it  on  his  hair ;  another  flew 

In  through  the  woven  roof,  and  fluttering-wise 

Rain'd  violets  upon  his  sleeping  eye*. 


At  these  enchantments,  and  3ret  many  more 
The  braathless  Latmian  wonder'd  o'er  and  o'ci, 
Until  impatient  in  embarrassment. 
He  forthright  pass'd,  and  Ughtly  treading  went 
To  that  same  feather'd  lyrist,  who  straightway. 
Smiling,  thus  whisper'd :  **  Though  from  upper  Jar 
Thou  art  a  wanderer,  and  thy  presence  here 
Might  seem  unholy,  be  of  happy  cheer ! 
For  'tis  the  nicest  touch  of  human  honor. 
When  some  ethereal  and  high-favoring  donor 
Presents  immortal  bowers  lo  mortal  sense ; 
As  now  'tis  done  to  thee,  Endymion.     Heuue 
Was  I  in  nowise  startled.     So  recline 
I  Upon  these  tiving  ffowers.     Here  ia  wine. 
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Alive  with  sparkles — ^never,  I  aver, 
Since  Ariadne  was  a  vintager,  '| 

So  cool  a  purple :  taste  these  juicy  pears,    i 
Sent  me  by  sad  Vertumnus,  when  his  fears 
Were  high  about  Pomona :  here  is  cream, 
Deepening  to  richness  from  a  snowy  gleam ; 
Sweeter  than  that  nurse  Amalthea  skimm'd 
For  the  boy  Jupiter :  and  here,  undimm*d 
By  any  touch,  a  bunch  of  blooming  plums 
Ready  to  melt  between  an  infant's  gums : 
And  here  is  manna  pick'd  from  Syrian  trees, 
In  starlight,  by  the  three  Hesperides. 
Feast  on,  and  meanwhile  I  will  let  thee  know 
Of  all  these  things  around  tis."    He  did  so. 
Still  brooding  o'er  the  cadence  of  his  lyre ; 
And  thus    **  I  need  not  any  hearing  tire 
By  telling  how  the  sea-born  goddess  pined 
For  a  mortal  youth,  and  how  she  strove  to  bind 
Ifim  all  in  all  unto  her  doting  self. 
Who  would  not  be  so  prison'd  ?  but,  fond  elf, 
He  was  content  to  let  her  amorous  plea 
Faint  through  his  careless  arms ;  content  to  see 
An  unseized  heaven  dying  at  his  feet ; 
Content,  O  fool !  to  make  a  cold  retreat. 
When  on  the  pleasant  grass  such  love,  lovelorn. 
Lay  sorrowing ;  when  every  tear  was  bom 
Of  diverse  passion ;  when  her  lipe  and  eyes 
Were  closed  in  sullen  moisture,  and  quick  sighs 
Came  vex'd  and  pettish  tiirough  her  nostrils  smalL 
Hush !  no  exclaim^yet,  justly  mightst  thou  call 
Curses  upon  his  head. — I  ^'as  half  glad, 
But  my  poor  mistress  went  distract  and  mad. 
When  the  ooar  tusk'd  him :  so  away  she  flew 
To  Jove's  high  throne,  and  by  her  ploinings  drew 
Immortal  tear-drops  down  the  thunderer's  beard; 
Whereon,  it  was  decreed  he  should  be  rear'd 

jT  Each  summer-time  to  life.    Lo !  this  is  he, 

■      That  same  Adonis,  safe  in  the  privacy 
Of  this  still  region  all  his  winter-sleep. 
Ay,  sleep;  for  when  our  love-sick  queen  did  weep 
0\'er  his  waned  corse,  the  tremulous  shower 
Heal'd  up  the  wouikd.  and,  with  a  balmy  power, 
Medicined  death  to  a  lengthened  drowsiness: 
The  which  she  fiUs  with  visions,  and  doth  dress 
In  all  thu  quiet  luxury ;  and  hath  set 
Us  young  immortals,  without  any  let. 
To  watch  his  slumber  through.  Tis  well-nigh  pasi'd. 
Even  to  a  moment's  filling  up,  and  &st 
She  scuds  with  summer  breezes,  to  pant  through 
The  first  long  kiss,  warm  firstling,  to  renew 

inbower'd  sports  in  Cytherea's  isle, 
liook.  how  those  winged  listeners  all  this  while 
Stand  anxious:  see!  behold !" — This  clamant  word 
Bioke  through  the  careful  silence ;  for  they  heard 
A  rustling  noise  of  leaves,  and  out  there  flutter'd 
Pigeons  and  doves :  Adonis  something  mutter'd. 
The  while  one  hand,  that  erst  upon  lus  thigh 
Lay  dormant,  moved  convulsed  and  gradually 
Up  Vi  his  forehead     Then  there  was  a  hum 
Of  sudden  voices,  echoing,  **  Come !  come ! 
Arise !  awake !  Clear  summer  has  forth  walk*d 
Unto  the  clover-sward,  and  she  has  talk'd 
Full  soothingly  to  every  nested  finch ; 
Rise,  Cupids!  or  we'll  give  the  bluebell  pinch 
To  your  dimpled  arms.  Once  more  sweet  life  begin!'* 
At  this,  from  every  side  they  hurried  in. 
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Rubbing  their  sleepy  eyes  with  lazy  wrists. 

And  doubling  overhead  their  little  fists 

In  backward  yawns.    But  all  were  soon  alive  ■■ 

For  as  delicious  wine  doth,  sparkling,  dive 

In  nectar'd  clouds  and  curls  through  water  fair. 

So  from  the  arbor  roof  down  swell'd  an  air 

Odorous  and  enlivening ;  making  all 

To  laugh,  and  play,  and  sing,  and  loudly  call 

For  their  sweet  queen :  when  lo!  the  wreathed  gieen 

Disparted,  and  far  upward  could  be  seen 

Blue  heaven,  and  a  silver  car,  air-bome. 

Whose  silent  wheels,  fresh  wet  from  clouds  of  mom, 

Spun  off  a*^ drizzling  dew, — which  falling  chill 

On  soft  Adonis*  shoulders,  made  him  still 

Nestle  and  turn  uneasily  about 

Soon  were  the  white  doves  plain,  with  necks  stretch*d 

out. 
And  silken  traces  lighten'd  in  descent ; 
And  soon,  returning  from  love's  banishmert. 
Queen  Venus  leaning  downward  open-arm'd  : 
Her  shadow  fell  upon  his  breast,  and  charm'd 
A  tumult  to  his  heart,  and  a  rl^w  life 
Into  his  eyes.    Ah,  miserable  strife, 
But  for  her  comforting !  unhappy  sight, 
But  meeting  her  blue  orbs !  Who,  who  can  write 
Of  these  first  minutes  7  The  unchariest  mu!se 
To  embracementa  warm  as  theirs  makes  coy  en  use 

O  it  has  raffled  every  spirit  there, 
Saving  Love's  self,  who  stands  superb  to  share 
The  general  gladness  :  awfully  he  stands ; 
A  sovereign  quell  is  in  his  waving  hands , 
No  sight  can  bear  the  lightning  of  his  bow ; 
His  quiver  is  ra3rsterious,  none  can  know 
What  themselves  think  of  it ;  from  forth  his  eyes 
There  darts  strange  light  of  varied  hues  and  dyes 
A  scowl  is  sometimes  on  his  brow,  but  who 
Look  fuU  upon  it  feel  anon  the  blue 
Of  his  &ir  eyes  run  liquid  through  their  souls. 
Endymion  feels  it,  and  no  more  controls 
The  burning  prayer  within  him;  so,  bent  low, 
He  had  begun  a  plaining  of  his  woe. 
But  Venus,  bending  forward,  said :  "  My  child. 
Favor  this  gentle  youth ;  his  days  are  wild 
With  love — he — but  alas !  too  well  I  see 
Thou  know'si  the  deepness  of  his  misery. 
Ah,  smile  not  so,  my  son :  I  tell  thee  true. 
That  when  through  heavy  hours  I  used  to  rue 
The  endless  sleep  of  this  new-bom  Adon*. 
This  stranger  aye  I  pitied.    For  upon 
A  dreary  moming  once  J  fled  away 
Into  the  breezy  clouds,  to  weep  and  pray 
For  this  my  love :  for  vexing  Mars  had  teased 
Me  even  to  tears:  thence,  when  a  little  eased. 
Down-looking,  vacant,  through  a  hazy  wood. 
I  saw  this  youth  as  he  despairing  stood : 
Those  same  dark  curls  blown  vagrant  in  the  wind , 
Those  same  full  fringed  lids  a  constant  blind 
Over  his  sullen  eyes :  I  saw  him  throw 
Himself  on  wither'd  leaves,  even  as  though 
Death  had  come  stidden ;  for  no  jot  he  moved, 
Yet  mutter'd  wildly.    I  could  hear  he  loved 
Some  fair  immortal,  and  that  his  epnbrace 
Had  aoned  her  through  the  night.  There  is  no  trace 
Of  this  in  heaven :  I  have  mark'd  each  cheek, 
And  find  it  is  the  vainest  thing  to  seek ; 
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And  tfiat  of  all  things  'tis  kept  secretesL 

Kndymion !  one  day  thou  wilt  be  blest : 

So  still  obey  the  guiding  haiul  that  fends 

Thee  safely  through  these  wonders  for  sweet  ends. 

Tis  a  concealment  needful  in  extreme ; 

And  if  I  guess'd  not  so,  the  sunny  beam 

Thou  shouldst  mount  up  to  with  me.    Now  adieu ! 

Here  must  we  leave  thee." — At  these  words  up  flew 

The  impatient  doves,  up  rose  the  floating  ear, 

Up  went  the  hum  celestial.    High  afar 

The  Latmian  saw  them  minish  into  naught ; 

And,  when  all  were  clear  vanish'd,  still  he  caught 

A  vivid  lightning  from  that  dreadful  bow. 

When  all  was  darken'd,  with  ^tnean  throe 

The  earth  closed — gave  a  solitary  moan — 

And  left  him  once  again  in  twiUght  lone. 


He  did  not  rave,  he  did  not  stare  aghast. 
For  all  those  visions  were  o'ergone,  and  post. 
And  he  in  loneliness :  he  felt  assured 
Of  happy  times,  when  all  he  had  endured 
Would  seem  a  feather  to  the  mighty  prize. 
So,  with  unusual  gladness,  on  he  liies 
Through  caves,  and  palaces  of  mottled  ore, 
Gold  dome,  and  crystal  wall,  and  turquoise  floor. 
Black  polish'd  porticoes  of  awful  shade, 
And,  at  the  lost,  a  diamond  balustrade, 
Leading  afar  past  wild  magnificence. 
Spiral  through  ruggedest  loop-holes,  and  thence 
Stretching  across  a  void,  then  guiding  o'er 
£norroou8  chasms,  where,  all  foam  and  roar. 
Streams  subterranean  tease  their  granite  beds ; 
Then  heightened  just  above  the  silvery  heads 
Of  a  thousand  fountains,  so  that  he  could  dash 
The  waters  with  his  spear ;  but  at  the  splash, 
Done  heedlessly,  those  spouting  columns  rose 
Sudden  a  poplar's  height,  and  'gan  lo  inclose 
His  diamond  path  with  fretwork  streaming  round 
Alive,  and  dazzling  cool,  and  with  a  sound. 
Haply,  like  dolphin  tumults,  when  sweet  shells 
Welcome  the  float  of  Thetis.    Long  he  dwells 
On  this  delight ;  (or,  every  minute's  space. 
The  streams  with  changed  magic  interlace : 
Someumes  like  delicatest  lattices, 
Cover'd  with  crystal  vines;  then  weeping  trees, 
Moving  about  as  in  a  gentle  wind. 
Which,  in  a  wink«  to  watery  gauze  refined, 
Pour'd  into  shapes  of  curtain'd  canopies, 
Spangled,  and  rich  with  liquid  broideries  ' 
Of  flowers,  peacocks,  swans,  and  naiads  fair. 
Swifter  than  lightning  went  these  wonders  rare ; 
And  then  the  water,  into  stubborn  streams 
Collecting,  mimick'd  the  wrought  oaken  beams. 
Pillars,  and  frieze,  and  high  fantastic  roof^ 
Of  those  dusk  places  in  times  far  aloof 
Cathedrals  call'd.    He  bade  a  loth  farewell 
To  these  founts  Protean,  passing  gulf,  and  dell. 
And  torrent,  and  ten  thousand  jutting  shapes. 
Half-seen  through  deepest  gloom,  and  grisly  gapei^ 
Blackening  on  every  side,  and  overhead 
A  vaulted  dome  like  Heaven's,  far  bespread 
With  starlight  gems :  aye,  all  so  huge  and  strange, 
The  solitary  felt  a  hurried  change 
Working  within  him  into  something  dreary,-* 
Vez'd  like  a  morning  eqgle,  lost,  and  weary. 


And  purblind  amid  foggy  midnight  woIls. 
But  he  revives  at  once :  for  who  beholds 
New  sudden  things,  nor  casts  his  mental  slough  t 
Forth  from  a  rugged  arch,  in  the  dusk  below. 
Came  mother  Cybele !  alone — alone — 
In  sombre  chariot ;  dark  foldings  thrown 
About  her  majesty,  and  front  death-pale. 
With  turrets  crown'd.    Four  maned  lions  hale 
The  sluggish  wheels ;  solemn  their  toothed  mawi 
Their  surly  eyes  brow-hidden,  heavy  paws 
UpUf^  drowsily,  and  nervy  tails 
Cqwering  their  tawny  brushes.    Silent  sails 
This  shadowy  queen  athwart,  and  faints  away 
In  another  gloomy  arch. 

Wherefore  delay. 
Young  traveller,  in  such  a  mournful  place  ? 
Art  thou  wayworn,  or  canst  not  further  trace 
The  diamond  path  f  And  does  it  indeed  end 
Abrupt  in  middle  air  7  Yet  earthward  bend 
Thy  forehead,  and  to  Jupiter  cloud-borne 
Call  ardently!  He  was  indeed  wa3rwom; 
Abrupt,  in  middle  air,  his  way  was  lost ; 
To  cloud-borae  Jove  he  bowed,  and  there  crost 
Towards  him  a  large  eagle,  'twixt  whose  wings 
Without  one  impious  wx>rd,  himself  he  flings. 
Committed  to  the  darkness  and  the  gloom : 
Down,  down,  uncertain  to  what  pleasant  do(Hn, 
Swift  as  a  fathoming  plummet  down  he  fell 
Through  unknown  things ;  till  exhaled  Mpbodel, 
And  rose,  with  spicy  fannings  interbreathed, 
Came  swelling  forth  where  litde  caves  were  wreathef 
So  thick  with  leaves  and  mosses,  that  they  seem'd 
Large  honeycombs  of  green,  and  freshly  tecm'd 
With  airs  delicious.    In  the  greenest  nook 
The  eagle  landed  him,  and  farewell  took. 

It  was  a  jasmine  bower,  all  bcstrown 
With  golden  moss.   His  every  sense  had  grown 
Ethereal  for  pleasure ;  'bove  his  head 
Flew  a  delight  half-graspable ;  Iiis  tread 
Was  Hesperean ;  to  his  capable  ears 
Silence  was  music  from  the  holy  spheres; 
A  dewy  luxury  was  in  his  eyes ; 
The  litde  flowers  felt  his  pleasant  sighs 
And  stirr'd  them  faintly.    Verdant  cave  and  cell 
He  wander'd  through,  oft  wondering  at  such  swell 
Of  sudden  exaltation :  but,  "  Alas  i  *' 
Said  he,  "  will  all  this  gush  of  feeling  (lass 
Away  in  solitude  7    And  must  they  wane. 
Like  melodies  upon  a  sandy  plain. 
Without  an  echo  7  Tlien  shall  I  be  left 
So  sad,  so  melancholy,  so  bereft .' 
Yet  still  I  feel  immortal  I  O  my  love. 
My  breath  of  life,  where  art  thou  7  High  above. 
Dancing  befoi^  the  morning  gates  of  heaven ' 
Or  keeping  watch  among  those  stariy  seven, 
Old  Atlas'  children  ?  Art  a  maid  of  the  waters, 

f  shell-winding  Triton's  bright-hair'd  daughter* 
Or  art,  impossible !  a  nymph  of  Dian'a, 
Weaving  a  coronal  of  tender  scions 
For  very  idleness  7  Where'er  thou  art, 
Methinks  it  now  is  at  my  will  to  start 
Into  thine  arms ;  to  scare  Aurora's  train. 
And  snatch  thee  from  the  morning ;  o'er  the  main 


^  Or  ke< 
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To  acad  like  a  wUd  bird,  and  take  tbee  off 

From  thy  sea-foamy  cradle;  or  to  doff 

Thy  shepherd  veet,  and  woo  thee  'mid  fresh  leaves. 

No,  no,  too  eagerly  my  soul  deceives 

Its  powerless  self:  I  know  this  cannot  be. 

O  let  me  then  by  some  sweet  dreaming  flee  .'^ 

To  her  entrancements :  hither  sleep  awhilofl 

Flither  roost  gentle  sleep !  and  soothing  foil 

For  some  few  hours  the  coming  solitude.*'  / 


Tlius  spake  he,  and  that  moment  felt  endued 
With  power  to  dream  deliciously ;  so  wound 
Through  a  dim  passage,  searching  till  he  fiiund 
The  smoothest  maasy  bed  and  deepest,  where 
lie  threw  himself,  and  just  into  the  air 
Stretching  his  indolent  anns,  he  took,  O  bliss! 
A  naked  waist:  "Fair  Cupid,  whence  is  this?" 
A  well-known  voice  sigVd,  *'  Sweetest,  here  am  I!** 
At  which  soft  ravishment,  with  doting  cry 
They  trembled  to  each  other. — Helicon ! 
O  fountain'd  hill !  Old  Homer's  Helicon ! 
l^at  thou  woul<kt  spout  a  little  streamlet  o'er 
These  sorry  pages ;  then  the  verse  would  soar 
And  sing  above  this  gentle  pair,  like  lark 
Over  his  nested  young :  but  all  is  dork^ 
Around  thine  aged  top,  and  thy  clear  fount 
Exhales  in  mists  to  Heaven.    Ay,  the  count 
Of  mighty  Poets  is  made  up ;  the  scroll 
Is  folded  by  the  Muses ;  the  bright  roll 
Is  in  Apollo's  hand :  our  dazed  eyes 
Have  seen  a  new  tinge  in  the  western  skies : 
The  world  has  done  its  duty.    Yet,  oh  yet. 
Although  the  sun  of  poesy  is  set. 
These  lovers  did  embrace,  and  we  must  weep 
That  there  is  no  old  power  left  to  steep 
A  quill  immortal  in  their  joyous  tears. 
Long  t>me  in  silence  did  their  anxious  fears 
Question  that  thus  it  was;  long  time  they  lay 
FondUng  and  kissing  every  doubt  away ; 
Long  time  ere  sofl  caressing  sobs  began 
To  mellow  into  words,  and  then  there  ran 
Two  bubbling  springs  of  talk  from  their  sweet  lips. 
*'  O  known  Unknown !  from  whom  my  being  sips 
Such  darling  essence,  wherefore  may  I  not 
Be  ever  in  these  arms?  in  this  sweet  spot 
Pillow  my  chin  for  ever  ?  ever  press 
These  toying  hands  and  kiss  their  smooth  excess  f 
Why  not  for  ever  and  for  ever  feel 
That  breath  about  my  eyes  ?  Ah,  thou  wilt  steal 
Away  from  me  again,  indeed,  indeed — 
Thou  wilt  be  gone  away,  and  wilt  not  heed 
My  lonely  madness.    Speok,  my  kindest  fair! 
Is — is  it  to  be  so  ?    No !  Who  will  dare 
To  pluck  thee  from  me  ?  And,  of  thine  own  will, 
Full  well  I  feel  thou  wouldst  not  leave  ide.    Still 
Let  me  entwine  thee  surer,  surer — now 
How  can  we  part  ?  Elysium !  who  art  thou  f 
Who,  that  thou  canst  not  be  for  ever  here. 
Or  lift  me  with  thee  to  some'  starry  sphere  ? 
Enchantress !  tell  me  by  this  soft  embrace. 
By  the  most  soft  complexion  of  thy  face. 
Those  lips,  O  slippery  blisses !  twinkling  eyea, 
And  by  these  tenderest,  milky  sovereigntiM-~ 
These  tenderest,  and  by  the  nectar-wine. 
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Endynuon !  dearest !  Ah,  unhappy  me ! 
His  soul  will  'scape  us — O  felicity ! 
How  he  does  love  roe !  His  poor  temples  beat 
To  the  very  tune  of  love — ^how  sweet,  sweet,  sweet 
Revive,  dear  youth,  or  I  shall  faint  and  die ; 
Revive,  or  these  soft  hours  will  hurry  by 
In  tranced  dullness ;  speak,  and  let  that  spell, 
AfYHght  this  lethargy!  I  cannot  quell 
Its  heavy  pressure,  and  will  press  at  least 
My  lips  to  thine,  that  they  may  richly  feast 
Until  wo  taste  the  life  of  love  again. 
What!  dost  thou  move?  dost  kiss?  O  bliss !  O  pais 
I  love  thee,  youth,  more  than  I  can  conceive ; 
And  so  long  absence  from  thee  doth  bereave 
My  soul  of  any  rest :  yet  must  I  hence : 
Yet,  can  I  not  to  starry  eminence 
Uplift  thee;  nor  for  very  shame  can  own 
Myself  to  t)iee.    Ah,  dearest !  do  not  groan, 
Or  thou  wilt  force  me  from  this' secrecy, 
And  I  must  blush  in  heaven.    O  that  I 
Had  done  it  already!  that  the  dreadful  smiles 
At  my  lost  brightness,  my  impession'd  wiles. 
Had  waned  from  Olympus'  solemn  height. 
And  from  all  serious  Gods ;  that  our  delight 
Was  quite  forgotten,  save  of  us  alone ! 
And  wherefore  so  ashamed  ?  "T  is  but  to  atone 
For  endless  pleasure,  by  some  coward  blushes : 
Yet  must  I  be  a  coward !  Horror  rushes 
Too  palpable  before  me — the  sad  look 
Of  Jove — Minerva's  start — no  bosom  shook 
With  awe  of  purity — no  Cupid  pinion 
In  reverence  veil'd — my  crystalline  dominion 
Half  lost,  and  all  old  hymns  made  nullity! 
But  what  is  this  to  love?  Oh!  I  could  fly 
With  thee  into  the  ken  of  heavenly  powen. 
So  thou  wouldst  thus,  for  many  sequent  hours, 
Press  me  so  sweetly.    Now  I  swear  at  once 
That  I  am  wise,  that  Pallas  is  a  dunce — 
Perhaps  her  love  like  mine  is  but  unknown— 
Oh !  I  do  think  that  I  have  been  alone 
In  chastity !  yes,  Pallas  has  been  sighing. 
While  every  eve  saw  me  my  hair  uptying 
With  fingers  cool  as  aspen  leaves.    Sweet  love ! 
I  was  as  vague  as  solitary  dove. 
Nor  knew  that  nests  were  built.    Now  a  soft  kiss- 
Ay,  by  that  kiss,  I  vow  an  endless  bliss. 
An  immortality  of  passion  *s  thine : 
Ere  long  I  will  exalt  thee  to  tho  shine 
Of  heaven  ambrosial ;  and  we  will  shade 
Ourselves  whole  summers  by  a  river  glade ; 
And  I  will  tell  thee  stories  of  the  sky. 
And  breathe  thee  whispers  of  its  minstrelsy. 
My  happy  love  will  overwing  all  bounds ! 
O  let  me  melt  into  thee !  let  the  sounds 
Of  our  close  voices  marry  at  their  birth ; 
Let  us  entwine  hoveringly ! — O  dearth 
Of  human  words !  roughness  of  mortal  speech! 
Lispings  empyrean  will  I  sometimes  teach 
Thine  honey'd  tongue — lute-breathings,  which  I  gasj* 
To  have  thee  underetand,  now  while  I  clasp 
Thee  thus,  and  weep  for  fondness — I  am  pain'd, 
Endymion :  woe !  woe !  is  grief  contain'd 
In  the  very  deeps  of  pleasure,  my  sole  lifo  ?"— > 
Hereat,  with  many  sobs,  her  gentle  strife 
Melted  into  a  languor.    He  return'd 
Entranced  vows  and  tears. 
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Ye  who  have  yearn'd 
With  too  much  pasnon,  will  here  stay  and  pity, 
For  the  mere  sake  of  truth ;  as  'tis  a  ditty 
Not  of  these  days,  but  long  ago  't  was  told 
By  a  cavern  wind  unto  a  forest  old ; 
And  then  the  Ibrest  told  it  in  a  dream 
To  a  sleeping  lake,  whose  cool  and  level  gleam 
A  poet  caught  as  he  was  journeying 
To  Phoebus'  shrine ;  and  in  it  he  did  fling 
Ilis  weary  limbs,  bathing  an  hour's  space, 
And  after,  straight  in  that  insjured  place 
He  sang  the  story  up  into  the  air. 
Giving  it  univenal  freedom.    There 
Has  it  been  ever  sounding  for  those  ears 
Whose  tips  are  glowing  hot.    The  legend  cheen 
Yon  sentinel  stars ;  aild  he  who  listens  to  it 
MuHt  surely  be  self-doom'd  or  he  will  rue  it : 
For  quenchless  burnings  come  upon  the  heart. 
Made  fiercer  by  a  fear  lest  any  part 
Should  be  ingulfed  in  the  eddying  wind. 
As  much  as  here  is  penn'd  doih  always  find 
A  resting-place,  thus  much  comes  clear  and  plain ; 
Anon  the  strange  voice  is  upon  the  wane— 
And  'tis  but  echoed  from  departing  sound, 
That  the  fair  visitant  at  lost  unwound 
Her  gentle  Umbs,  and  left  the  youth  asleep^—- 
'J'hus  the  tradition  of  the  gusty  deep. 

Now  turn  we  to  our  former  chroniclers. — 
Endymion  awoke,  that  grief  of  hers 
Sweet  plaining  on  his  ear :  he  sickly  guess'd 
How  lone  he  was  once  more,  and  sadly  press'd 
His  empty  arms  together,  hung  his  head. 
And  most  forlorn  upon  that  vvidow'd  bed 
Sat  silently.    Love's  madne^  he  had  known : 
Often  with  more  than  tortured  lion's  groan 
Moanings  had  burst  from  him ;  but  now  that  rage 
Had  pass'd  away :  no  longer  did  he  wage 
A  rough-voiced  war  against  the  dooming  stars. 
No,  he  had  felt  too  much  for  such  harsh  jara : 
The  lyre  of  his  soul  Eolian-tuned 
Forgot  all  violence,  and  but  communed 
With  melancholy  thought :  O  he  had  swoon*d 
Drunken  from  pleasure's  nipple !  and  his  love 
Henceforth  was  dove-like. — Loth  was  he  to  move 
From  the  imprinted  couch,  and  when  he  did, 
'Twas  with  slow,  languid  paces,  and  face  hid 
In  muffling  hands.    So  teroper'd,  out  he  stray'd 
Half  seeing  visions  that  might  have  dismay'd 
Alecto's  serpents ;  ravishments  more  keen 
Than  Hermes'  pipe,  when  anxious  he  did  lean 
Over  eclipsing  eyes :  and  at  the  last 
It  was  a  sounding  grotto,  vaulted,  vast, 
O'er-studded  with  a  thousand,  thousand  pearls, 
And  crimson-mouthed  shells  with  stubborn  curls. 
Of  every  shape  and  size,  even  to  the  bulk 
In  which  whales  arbor,close,  to  brood  and  sulk 
Against  an  endless  storm.    Moreover  too, 
Fish-semblances,  of  green  and  azure  hue. 
Ready  to  snort  their  streams.    In  this  cool  wonder 
Endymion  <sat  down,  and  'gan  to  ponder 
On  all  his  life :  his  youth,  up  to  the  day 
When  'mid  acclaim,  and  feasts,  and  garlands  gay, 
He  stept  upon  his  shepherd  throne :  the  look 
Of  his  white  palace  in  wild  forest  nook. 


And  all  the  revels  he  hod  lorded  there : 

Each  tender  maiden  whom  he  once  thought  fair. 

With  every  friend  and  foUow-woodlander — 

Pass'd  like  a  dream  before  him.    Then  the  spur 

Of  the  old  bards  to  mighty  deeds :  his  plao* 

To  nurse  the  golden  age  'mong  shepherd  clans . 

That  wondrous  night :  the  great  Pan-festival : 

His  sister's  sorrow ;  and  his  wanderings  all. 

Until  into  the  earth's  deep  maw  he  rush'd : 

Then  all  its  buried  magic,  till  it  flush *d 

High  with  excessive  love.    **  And  now,"  thou«      i 

"  How  long  must  I  remain  in  jeopardy 

Of  blank  amazements  that  amaze  no  more  ? 

Now  I  have  tasted  her  sweet  soul  to  the  cora, 

All  other  depths  are  shallow :  essences. 

Once  spiritual,  are  like  muddy  lees. 

Meant  but  to  fertilize  my  earthly  root. 

And  make  my  branches  lift  a  golden  fruit 

Into  the  bloom  of  heaven :  other  light. 

Though  it  be  quick  and  sharp  enough  to  bligb' 

The  Olympian  eagle's  vision,  is  dark. 

Dark  as  the  parentage  of  chaos.    Hark ! 

My  silent  thoughts  are  echoing  from  these  shell 

Or  are  they  but  the  ghosts,  the  dying  swells 

Of  noises  far  away  f— ~list! — Hereupon 

He  kept  an  anxious  ear    The  humming  tone 

Came  louder,  and  behold,  there  as  he  lay. 

On  either  side  out-giuh'd,  %vith  misty  spray, 

A  copious  spring ;  and  boih  t'^gether  dash'd 

Svkdft,  mad,  fantastic  round  l^e  .-rx^ks,  and  lashY 

Among  the  conchs  and  shell)  of  d:<)  lofty  grot, 

Leaving  a  trickling  dew.    At  k^t  !he>7  shot 

Down  from  the  ceiling's  heigh:,  {^tua^ng  a  noise 

As  of  some  breathless  racers  whcse  ho^  poise 

Upon  the  last  few  steps,  and  witli  s^^iki  force 

Along  the  ground  they  took  a  winding  courae. 

Endymion  follow'd — for  it  seem'd  that  one 

Ever  pursued,  the  other  strove  to  shun — 

Follow'd  their  languid  mazes,  till  well-nigh 

He  had  left  thinking  of  the  mystery, — 

And  was  now  rapt  in  tender  hoverings 

Over  the  vanish'd  bliss.    Ah !  what  is  it  smgs 

His  dream  away  T  What  melodies  are  these  f 

They  sound  as  through  the  whispering  of  trees. 

Not  native  in  such  barren  vaults.    Give  ear! 

**  O  Arethusa,  peerless  nymph !  why  fear 
Such  tenderness  as  mine  7  Great  Dian,  why. 
Why  didst  thou  hear  her  prayer  ?  O  that  I 
Were  rippling  round  her  dainty  fairness  now, 
Circling  about  her  waist,  and  striving  how 
To  entice  her  to  a  dive  !  then  stealing  in 
Between  her  luscious  hps  and  eyelids  thin. 
O  that  her  shining  hair  was  in  the  sun. 
And  I  distilling  from  it  thence  to  run 
In  amorous  rillets  down  her  shrinking  form ! 
To  linger  on  her  lily  shoulders,  warm 
Between  her  kissing  breasts,  and  every  charm 
Touch  raptured !— See  how  painfully  I  flow ; 
Fair  maid,  be  pitiful  to  my  great  woe. 
Stay,  stay  thy  weary  course,  and  let  me  lead, 
A  happy  wooer,  to  the  flowery  mead 
Where  all  that  beauty  snared  me." — ^  Cruel  God 
Desist .'  or  my  offended  mistress*  nod 
Will  stagnate  all  thy  fountains  ^-^teaaa  me  uot 
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With  syren  wonla — Ah,  ha^e  I  reuUy  got 
Such  power  to  madden  thee  ?  And  kb  it  true- 
Away  away,  or  I  ahall.dearly  rue 
My  very  thoughts :  in  mercy  then  away. 
Kindest  Alpheus,  for  should  I  obey 
My  own  dear  will,  't  would  be  a  deadly  bane."— 
**  O,  Oread-Queen !  would  that  thou  hadst  a  pain 
Like  this  of  mine,  then  would  I  fearless  turn 
And  be  a  criminal." — "  Alas,  I  bum, 
I  shudder— gentle  river,  get  thee  hence. 
Alpheus !  thou  enchanter !  every  sense 
Of  mine  was  once  made  perfect  in  these  woods. 
Fresh  breezes,  bowery  lawns,  and  innocent  flooda» 
Ripe  fruits,  and  lonely  couch,  contentment  gave ; 
But  ever  since  I  heedlessly  did  lave 
In  thy  deceitful  stream,  a  panting  glow 
Grew  strong  within  me :  wherelbre  serve  me  so, 
And  call  it  love?  Alas!  'twas  cruelty. 
Not  once  more  did  I  close  my  happy  eyes 
Amid  the  thrush's  song.     Away!  Avaunt! 

0  't  was  a  cruel  thing." — *'  Mow  thou  dost  tatint 
So  softly,  Arethusa,  that  I  think 

If  thou  wast  playing  on  my  shady  brink, 

Thou  wouldst  bathe  ouce  again.     Innocent  maid ! 

Stifle  thine  heart  no  more ; — nor  be  afraid 

Of  angry  powers :  there  are  deities 

Will  shade  us  with  their  wingB.     Those  fitful  sighs 

Tis  almost  death  to  hear:  O  let  me  pour 

A  dewy  balm  upon  ihera ! — fear  no  more, 

Sweet  Arethusa !  Dian's  self  must  feel. 

Sometimes,  these  very  pangs.     Dear  maiden,  steal 

Blushing  into  my  soul,  and  let  us  fly 

These  dreary  caverns  for  the  open  sky. 

1  will  delight  thee  all  my  winding  course, 
From  the  green  sea  up  to  my  hidden  source 
Alwut  Arcadian  forests  ;  and  will  show 
The  channels  where  my  coolest  waters  flow 
Through  mossy  rocks ;  where,  'mid  exuberant  green, 
I  loam  in  pleasant  darkneats,  more  unseen 

Tiian  Saturn  in  his  exile ;  where  I  brim 

Round  flowery  islands,  and  take  thence  a  skim 

Of  mealy  sweets,  which  myriads  of  bees 

Buzz  from  their  honey'd  wings:  and  thou  shouldst 

please 
I'hyself  to  choose  the  richest,  where  we  might 
Be  incense-pillow'd  every  summer  night 
Doff  all  sad  fears,  thou  while  delictousneas, 
And  let  us  be  thus  comforted  ;  unless 
Thou  couldst  rejoice  to  see  my  hopeless  stream 
Hurry  distracted  from  Sol's  temperate  beam. 
And  pour  to  death  along  some  hungry  sands.''-^ 
*'  What  can  I  do,  Alpheus  ?  Dian  stands 
Severe  before  me  *  persecuting  fate ! 
Unhappy  Arethusa !  thou  wast  late 
A  huntress  free  in" — At  this,  sudden  fell 
Tliose  two  sad  streams  adown  a  fearful  delh 
The  LAtmian  listen'd,  but  he  heard  no  more. 
Save  echo,  faint  repeating  o'er  and  o'er 
Ttie  name  of  Arethusa.    On  the  verge 
Of  that  dark  gulf  he  wept,  and  said .  "  I  urge 
Thee,  gentle  Goddess  of  my  pilgrimage. 
By  our  eternal  hopes,  to  soothe,  to  assuage 
If  thou  art  powerful,  these  lovers'  pains ; 
And  make  them  happy  in  some  happy  plaint." 


He  *um'd — ^there  was  a  whelming  sound — ^he  stept. 
There  i\  ^  a  cooler  light ;  and  so  he  kept 


Towards  it  by  a  sandy  path,  and  lo ! 
More  suddenly  than  doth  a  moment  go. 
The  visions  of  the  earth  were  gone  and  flod — 
He  saw  the  giant  sea  above  his  head. 


BOOK  III. 


Therk  are  who  lord  it  o'er  their  fellow-mea 

With  most  prevailing  tinsel :  who  unpen 

Their  baaing  vanities,  to  browse  away 

The  comfortable  green  and  juicy  hay 

From  human  pastures  ;  or,  O  torturing  fact ! 

Who,  through  an  idiot  blink,  will  see  unpock'd 

Fire-branded  foxes  to  sear  up  and  singe 

Our  gold  and  ripe-ear'd  hopes.     With  not  one  tinge 

Of  sanctuary  splendor,  nor  a  sight 

Able  to  face  an  owl's,  they  still  are  dight 

By  the  blear-eyed  nations  in  empurpled  vests. 

And  crowns,  and  turbans.     With  unladen  breasts. 

Save  of  blown  self-applause,  they  proudly  mount 

To  their  spirit's  perch,  their  being's  high  account. 

Their  tip-top  nothings,  their  dull  skies,  their  thr(Hiee<— 

Amid  the  flerce  intoxicating  tones 

Of  trumpets,  shoutings,  and  belabor'd  drums, 

And  sudden  cannon.     Ah !  how  all  this  hums, 

In  wakeful  ears,  like  uproar  past  and  gone — 

Like  thunder-clouds  that  spake  to  Babylon, 

And  set  those  old  Chaldeans  to  their  tasks.— 

Are  then  regalities  all  gilded  masks  7 

No,  there  are  throned  seats  unscalable 

But  by  a  patient  wing,  a  constant  spell. 

Or  by  ethereal  things  that,  unconfined. 

Can  make  a  ladder  of  the  eternal  wind. 

And  poise  about  in  cloudy  thunder-tentt 

To  watch  the  abysm-birth  of  elementa 

Aye,  'hove  the  withering  of  old-lipp'd  Fate 

A  thousand  powers  keep  religious  state, 

In  water,  fiery  realm,  and  airy  bourn ; 

And,  silent  as  a  consecrated  urn. 

Hold  sphery  sessions  for  a  season  due. 

Yet  few  of  these  for  majesties,  ah,  few ! 

Have  bared  their  operations  to  this  globe — 

Few,  who  with  gorgeous  pageantry  enrobe 

Our  piece  of  heaven — whose  benevolence 

Shakes  hand  with  our  own  Ceres ;  every  sense 

Filling  with  spiritual  sweets  to  plenitude. 

As  bees  gorge  full  their  cells.     And  by  the  feud 

"Twixt  Nothing  and  Creation,  I  here  swear, 

Eteme  Apollo !  that  thy  Sister  fair 

Is  of  all  these  the  gentlier-mightiest 

When  thy  gold  breath  is  misting  in  the  west. 

She  unobserved  steals  unto  her  throne, 

And  there  she  sits  most  meek  and  most  alone : 

As  if  she  had  not  pomp  subservient ; 

As  if  thine  eye,  high  Poet !  was  not  bent 

Towards  her  with  the  Muses  in  thine  heart; 

As  if  the  ministering  stars  kept  not  apart. 

Waiting  for  silvei^fooied  messages. 

O  Moon !  the  oldest  shades  'mong  oldest  tree* 

Feel  palpitations  when  thou  lookest  in : 

O  Moon !  old  boughs  lisp  forth  a  holier  din 

The  while  they  feel  thine  airy  fellowship. 

Thou  dost  bless  everywhere,  with  silver  lip 
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Kining  dead  things  to  life.    The  sleeping  kine, 
Couch'd  in  thy  brighlness,  dream  of  fields  divine : 
Innumerable  mountains  rise,  and  rise. 
Ambitious  for  the  hallowing  of  thine  eyes ; 
And  yet  thy  benediction  passeth  not 
One  obscure  hidhig-place.  one  little  spot 
Where  pleasure  may  be  sent :  the  nested  wren 
Has  thy  fair  &ce  within  its  tranquil  ken, 
And  from  beneath  a  sheltering  ivy  leaf 

Takes  glimpses  of  thee ;  thou  art  a  relief  \     The  sway  of  human  hand ;  gold  vase  emboss'd 

To  the  poor  patient  oyster,  where  it  sleeps  \  With  long-forgotten  story,  and  wherein 

Within  its  pearly  house : — The  mighty  deeps,  \^^^  reveller  had  ever  dipp'd  a  chin 

The  monstrous  sea  is  thine— the  myriad  soft !  vut  those  of  Saturn's  vintage ;  mouldering  scrol!^ 

O  Moon!  fiirepooming  Ocean  bows  to  thee,  Writ  in  the  tongue  of  heaven,  by  thoae  aouhi 

And  Tellus  feels  her  forehead's  cumbrous  load.  AV^ho  first  were  on  the  earth ;  and  sculptures  rode 

rln  ponderous  stone,  developing  the  mood 
I  Of  ancient  Nox; — ^then  skeletons  of  man, 
Cynthia!  where  art  thou  now?  What  €u  abode      Of  beast,  behemoth,  and  leviathan. 


Along  his  filled  way. 


Far  had  he  roam*d. 
With  nothing  save  the  hollow  vast,  that  fbam'd 
Above,  around,  and  at  his  feet;  save  thixigi 
More  dead  than  Morpheus'  inmgininga : 
Old  rusted  anchors,  helmets,  breastplates  large 
Of  gone  sea-warriors ;  brazen  beaks  and  taige  ; 
V        Rudders  that  for  a  hundred  yeara  had  lost 


Of  green  or  silvery  bower  doth  enshrine 

Such  utmost  beauty  ?  Alas,  thou  dost  pine 

For  one  as  sorrowful :  thy  cheek  is  pale 

For  one  whose  cheek  is  pale :  thou  dost  bewail 

His  tears,  who  weeps  for  thee.  Where  dost  thou  sigh  7^ 

Ah !  surely  that  light  peeps  from  Vesper's  eye. 

Or  what  a  thing  is  love !  'Tis  She,  but  lo ! 

How  changed,  how  full  of  ache,  how  gone  in  woe ! 

She  dies  at  the  thinnest  cloud ;  ker  loveliness 

Is  wan  on  Neptune's  blue:  yet  there's  a  stress 

Of  love-spangles,  just  off  yon  cape  of  trees, 

Dancing  upon  the  waves,  as  if  to  please 

The  curly  foam  with  amorous  influence. 

O,  not  BO  idle !  fi>r  down-glancing  thence, 

She  fathoms  eddies,  and  runs  wild  about 

O'erwhelming  water-courses ;  scaring  out 

The  thorny  sharks  from  hiding-holes,  and  fright'ning 

Their  savage  eyes  with  unaccustom'd  lighming. 

Where  will  the  splendor  be  content  to  reach  7 

O  love !  how  potent  hast  thou  been  to  teach 

Strange  joumeyings !  Wherever  beauty  dwells, 

In  gulf  or  aerie,  mountains  or  deep  dells, 

In  hght,  in  gloom,  in  star  or  blazing  sun, 

Thou  pointest  out  the  way,  and  straight  'tis  won. 

Amid  his  toil  thou  gavest  Leander  breath ; 

Thou  leddest  Orpheus  through  the  gleams  of  death ; 

Thou  madest  Pluio  bear  thin  element: 

And  now,  O  winged  Chieflain !  thou  hast  sent 

A  moonbeam  to  the  deep,  deep  water-world. 

To  find  Endymion. 


And  elephant,  and  eagle,  and  huge  jaw 
Of  nameless  monster.     A  cold  leaden  awe 
These  secrets  struck  into  him ;  and  unless 
Dian  had  chased  away  that  heaviness, 

I  He  might  have  died :  but  now,  with  cheered  feel« 
He  onward  kept ;  wooing  these  thoughts  to  steal 
About  the  labyrinth  in  his  soul  of  love. 


On  gold  sand  impearl'd 
With  lily  shells,  and  pebbles  milky  white. 
Poor  Cynthia  greeted  him,  and  soothed  her  light 
Against  his  pallid  face :  he  felt  the  charm 
To  breathlessness,  and  suddenly  a  warm 
Of  his  heart's  blood :  'twas  very  sweet;  he  stay'd 
His  wandering  steps,  and  "half^ntranced  laid 
His  head  upon  a  tufl  of  straggling  weeds, 
To  taste  the  gentle  moon,  and  freshening  beads, 
Lash'd  from  the  crystal  roof  by  fishes'  tails. 
And  so  he  kept,  until  the  rosy  veils 
Mantling  the  cost,  by  Aurora's  peering  hand 
Were  lifted  from  the  water's  breast,  and  fann'd 
Into  sweet  air ;  and  sober'd  morning  came 
Meekly  through  billows :— when  like  taper-flame 
Lefl  sudden  by  a  dallying  breath  of  air. 
He  rose  in  silence,  and  once  more  'gan  fare 


**  What  is  there  in  thee.  Moon !  that  thou  shoulds 
move 
My  heart  so  potently  f  When  yet  a  child, 
I  oft  have  dried  my  tears  when  thou  bast  cmiled. 
Thou  seem'dst  my  sister :  hand  in  hand  we  went 
From  eve  to  mom  across  the  firmament 
No  apples  would  I  gather  from  the  tree. 
Till  Uiou  hadst  cool'd  their  cheeks  delicioualy : 
No  tumbling  water  ever  spake  romance. 
But  when  my  eyes  with  thine  thereon  could  dance : 
No  woods  were  green  enough,  no  bower  divine 
Until  thou  lifted'st  up  thine  eyelids  fine : 
In  sowing-time  ne'er  would  I  dibble  take. 
Or  drop  a  seed,  till  thou  wast  wide  awake  ; 
And,  in  the  summer-tide  of  Uoesoming, 
No  one  but  thee  hath  heard  me  blithely  sing 
And  mesh  my  dewy  flowers  all  the  night 
No  melody  was  like  a  passing  spright 
If  it  went  not  to  solemnize  thy  reign. 
Yes,  in  ray  boyhood,  every  joy  and  pain 

By  thee  were  fashion'd  to  the  self^same  end ; 

And  as  I  grew  in  years,  still  didst  thou  blend 

With  all  my  ardors :  thou  wast  the  deep  glen ; 

Thou  wast  the  mountain-top— Ihe  sage's  pen — 

The  poet's  harp — the  voice  of  friends — the  sue . 

Thou  wast  the  river — thou  wast  glory  won ; 

Thou  wast  my  clarion's  blast — thou  wast  my  steed*- 

My  goblet  full  of  wine — my  topmost  deed  : — 

Thou  wast  the  charm  of  women,  lovely  Moon ! 

O  what  a  mid  and  harmonized  tune 

My  spirit  struck  from  all  the  beautiful ! 

On  some  bright  essence  could  I  lean,  and  lull 

Myself  to  immortality :  I  prest 

Nature's  soft  pillow  in  a  wakeiful  rest. 

But,  gentle  Orb !  there  came  a  nearer  bliss 

My  strange  love  came — ^Felicity's  abyss ! 

She  came,  and  thou  didst  fade,  and  fade  away—- 

Yet  not  entirely  ,*  no,  thy  starry  sway 

Has  been  an  under-passion  to  tfiis  houi^ 

Now  I  begin  to  feel  thine  orby  power 
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l«  coming  freth  upon  me :  O  be  kind ! 

K<}ep  back  thine  influence,  and  do  not  blind 

My  lovereign  vision. — ^Dearest  love,  forgive 

That  I  can  think  away  from  diee  and  live! — 

Pbrdon  me,  airy  planet,  that  I  prize 

One  thought  beyond  thine  argent  luxuries ! 

How  far  beyond ! "  At  this  a  surprised  start 

Frosted  the  springing  verdure  of  his  heart ; 

For  as  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  swear 

How  his  own  goddess  was  past  all  things  fair. 

He  saw  far  in  the  concave  green  of  the  sea 

An  old  man  sitting  calm  and  peacefully. 

Upon  a  weeded  rock  this  old  man  sat. 

And  his  white  hair  was  awful,  and  a  mat 

Of  weeds  was  cold  beneath  his  cold  thin  feet ; 

And,  ample  as  the  largest  winding-sheet, 

A  cloak  of  blue  wrapp'd  up  his  aged  bones, 

O'erwrought  with  symbols  by  the  deepest  groans 

Of  ambitious  magic :  every  ocean-form 

Was  woven  in  with  black  distinctness :  storm. 

And  calm,  and  whispering,  and  hideous  roar 

Were  emblem'd  in  the  woof;  with  every  shape 

That  skims,  or  dives,  or  sleeps,  'twixt  cape  and  cape, 

The  gulfing  whale  was  like  a  dot  in  the  spell, 

Yet  look  upon  it,  and  *t  would  size  and  swell 

To  its  huge  self;  and  the  minutest  fish 

Would  pass  the  very  hardest  gazer's  wish, 

And  show  his  little  eye's  anatomy. 

Then  there  was  pictured  the  regality 

Of  Neptune ;  and  the  sea-nymphs  round  his  state, 

In  beauteous  vassalage,  look  up  and  waiL 

Beside  this  old  man  lay  a  pearly  wand, 

And  in  his  lap  a  book,  the  which  he  coim'd 

So  stediastly,  that  the  new  denizen 

Had  time  to  keep  him  in  amazed  ken, 

To  mark  these  shadowings,  and  stand  in  awe. 

The  old  man  raised  his  hoary  head  and  saw 
The  wilder'd  stranger — seeming  noi  to  sec. 
His  features  were  so  lifeless.     Suddenly 
He  woke  as  from  a  trance ;  his  snow-white  brows 
Went  arching  up,  and  like  two  magic  plows 
Furrow'd  deep  wrinkles  in  his  forehead  large. 
Which  kept  as  fixedly  as  rocky  marge. 
Till  round  his  wither'd  lips  had  gone  a  smile. 
Then  up  he  rose,  like  one  whose  tedious  toil 
Had  watch'd  for  years  in  forlorn  hermitage. 
Who  had  not  from  mid-life  to  utmost  age 
Erased  in  one  accent  his  o'er-burden'd  soul, 
Even  to  the  trees.     He  rose :  he  groHp'd  his  stole, 
With  convulsed  clenches  waving  it  abroad, 
And  in  a  voice  of  solemn  joy,  that  awed 
Echo  into  oblivion,  he  said : — 

**  Thou  art  the  man !  Now  shall  I  lay  my  head 
In  peace  upon  my  watery  pillow :  now 
Sleep  will  come  smoothly  to  my  weary  hnv* 
O  Jove!  I  shall  be  young  again,  be  young! 
0  shell-bom  Neptune,  I  am  pierci-d  and  stung 
With  new-born  life !  What  shall  I  do  f  Where  go, 
When  I  have  cast  this  serpent-skin  of  woe  ? — 
I'll  swim  to  the  syrens,  and  one  moment  listen 
rheir  melodies,  and  see  their  long  hair  glisten ; 
Anon  upon  that  giant's  arm  I  '11  be. 
That  writhes  about  the  roots  of  Sicily : 
40*  3K 


To  northern  seas  I'll  in  a  twinkling  sail. 

And  mount  upon  the  snortings  of  a  whale 

To  some  black  cloud ;  thence  down  I  '11  madly  sweep 

On  forked  lightning,  to  the  deepest  deep. 

Where  through  some  sucking  pool  I  wiU  be  hurl'd 

With  rapture  to  the  other  side  of  the  world ! 

O,  I  am  full  of  gladness !   Sisters  three, 

I  bow  full-hearted  to  your  old  decree ! 

Yes,  every  God  be  thank'd,  and  power  benign. 

For  I  no  more  shall  wither,  droop,  and  pine. 

Thou  art  the  man ! "  Endymion  started  back 

Dismay 'd ;  and,  like  a  wretch  from  whom  the  rack 

Tortures  hot  breath,  and  speech  of  agony, 

Mutter'd :  *'  What  lonely  death  am  I  to  die 

In  this  cold  region  7   Will  he  let  me  freeze. 

And  float  my  brittle  limbs  o'er  polar  seas  ? 

Or  will  he  touch  me  with  his  searing  hand, 

And  leave  a  black  memorial  on  the  sand  7 

Or  tear  me  piecemeal  with  a  bony  saw, 

And  keep  me  as  a  chosen  food  to  draw 

His  magian  fish  through  hated  fire  and  flame  ? 

O  misery  of  hell !  resistless,  tame. 

Am  I  to  be  burnt  up  ?  No.  I  will  shout, 

Until  the  Gods  through  heaven's  blue  look  out  !— 

0  Tartarus  I  but  some  few  days  agone 
Her  soft  arms  were  entwining  me,  and  on 

Her  voice  1  hung  like  fruit  among  green  leaves : 
Her  lips  wore  all  my  own,  and — ah,  ripe  sheaves 
Of  happiness!  ye  on  the  stubble  droop. 
But  never  may  be  gamer'd.     I  must  sloop 
My  head,  and  kiss  death's  foot  Love !  love,  farewell 
Is  there  no  hope  from  thee  7  This  horrid  spell 
Would  melt  at  thy  sweet  breath. — By  Dion's  hind 
Feeding  from  her  white  fingers,  on  the  wind 

1  see  thy  streaming  hair !  and  now,  by  Pan, 
I  care  not  for  this  old  mysterious  man!" 

He  spake,  and  walking  to  that  aged  form, 
Look'd  high  defiance.     Lo !  his  heart  *gan  v^arm 
With  pity,  for  the  gmy-hair'd  creature  wept 
Had  he  then  wrong'd  a  heart  where  sorrow  keptf 
Had  he,  though  blindly  contumelious,  brought, 
Rheum  to  kind  eyes,  a  sting  to  human  thought 
Convulsion  to  a  mouth  of  many  years  7 
He  had  in  truth ;  and  he  was  ripe  for  tears. 
The  penitent  shower  fell,  as  down  he  knelt 
Before  that  care-worn  sage,  who  trembling  felt 
About  his  large  dark  locks,  and  faltering  spake . 

"  Arise,  good  youth,  for  sacred  Phoebus*  sake ! 
I  know  thine  inmost  bosom,  and  I  feel 
A  very  brother's  yearning  for  thee  steal 
Into  mine  own :  for  why  7  thou  openest 
The  prison-gates  that  have  so  long  opprest 
My  weary  watching.    Though  thou  know'st  it  r  91, 
Thou  art  commission'd  to  this  fated  spot 
For  great  enfranchisement    O  weep  no  more ; 
I  am  a  friend  to  love,  to  loves  of  yore : 
Ay,  hadst  thou  never  loved  an  unknown  power, 
I  had  been  grieving  at  this  joyous  hour. 
But  even  now  most  miserable  old, 
I  saw  thee,  and  my  blood  no  longer  cold 
Gave  mighty  pulses :  in  this  tottering  case 
Grew  a  hew  heart  which  at  this  moment  playi 
As  dancingly  as  thine.    Be  not  afraid, 
For  thou  shfUt  hear  thii  secret  all  display'd. 
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Now  a*  we  speed  towards  our  joyous  task." 

So  saying,  this  young  soul  in  age's  mask 
Went  forward  with  the  Carian  side  by  side : 
Resuming  quickly  thus ;  while  ocean's  tide 
Hung  swollen  at  their  becks,  and  jewell'd  sands 
Took  silently  their  foot-prints. 

^     "  My  soul  stands 
Now  past  the  midway  from  mortality. 
And  so  I  can  prepare  without  a  sigh 
To  tell  thee  briefly  all  my  joy  and  pain. 
I  was  a  fhaher  once,  upon  this  main. 
And  my  boat  danced  in  every  creek  and  bay ; 
Rough  billows  were  my  home  by  night  and  day« — 
The  sea-gulls  not  more  constant ;  for  I  had 
No  housing  from  the  storm  and  tempests  mad, 
But  hollow  rocks, — and  they  were  palaces 
Of  silent  happiness,  of  slumberous  ease : 
Long  years  of  misery  have  told  me  so. 
Ay,  thus  it  was  one  thousand  years  ago. 
One  thousand  years ! — Is  it  then  possible 
To  look  so  plainly  through  them  7  to  dispel 
A  thousand  years  with  backward  glance  sublime  t 
To  breathe  away  as  't  were  all  scummy  slime 
From  off  a  crystal  pool,  to  see  its  deep. 
And  one's  own  image  from  the  bottom  peep! 
Yes :  now  I  am  no  longer  wretched  thmll. 
My  long  captivity  and  meanings  all 
Are  but  a  slime,  a  thin-pervading  scum. 
The  which  I  breathe  away,  and  thronging  come 
Like  things  of  yesterday  my  youthful  pleasures. 

"  I  touch 'd  no  lute,  I  sang  not,  trod  no  measures : 
I  was  a  lonely  youth  on  desert  shores. 
My  sports  were  lonely,  'mid  continuous  roars. 
And  craggy  isles,  and  sea-mews'  plaintive  cry 
Plaining  discrepant  between  sea  and  sky. 
Dolphins  were  still  my  playmates ;  shapes  unseen 
Would  let  me  feel  their  scales  of  gold  and  green, 
Nor  be  my  desolation ;  and,  full  oft. 
When  a  dread  water-spout  had  rear*d  aloft 
Its  hungry  hugeness,  seeming  ready  ripe 
To  burst  with  hoarsest  thunderings,  and  wipe 
My  life  away  like  a  vast  sponge  of  fate. 
Some  friendly  monster,  pitying  my  sad  state, 
Has  dived  to  its  foundations,  gulTd  it  down. 
And  left  me  tossing  safely.     But  the  crown 
Of  all  my  life  was  utmost  quietude : 
More  did  I  love  to  lie  in  cavern  rude. 
Keeping  in  wait  whole  days  for  Neptune's  voiee, 
And  if  it  came  at  last,  hark,  and  rejoice ! 
There  blush'd  no  summer  eve  but  I  would  steer 
My  skiff  along  green  shelving  coasts,  to  hear 
The  shepherd's  pipe  come  clear  from  aery  steep, 
Mingled  with  ceaseless  bleatings  of  his  sheep : 
And  never  was  a  day  of  summer  shine. 
But  I  beheld  its  birth  upon  the  brine ; 
F'or  I  would  watch  all  night  to  see  unfold 
H(;aven's  gates,  and  J£thon  snort  his  morning  gold 
Wide  o'er  the  swelling  streams :  and  constantly 
At  brim  of  day-tide,  on  some  grassy  lea. 
My  nets  would  be  spread  out,  and  I  at  rest 
The  jioor  folk  of  the  sea-country  I  blest 
With  daily  boon  of  fish  most  delicate: 
They  knew  not  whence  this  bounty,  and  elate 


Would  strew  sweet  flowera  on  a  tlerile  beach. 

"  Why  was  I  not  contented  7    Wherefore  readi 
At  things  which,  but  for  thee,  O  Latmian ! 
Had  been  my  dreary  death !  Fool !  I  began 
To  feel  distemper'd  longings :  to  desire 
The  utmost  privilege  that  ocean's  sire 
Could  grant  in  benediction ;  to  be  free 
Of  all  his  kingdom.     Long  in  misery 
I  wasted,  ere  in  one  extremest  fit 
I  plunged  for  life  or  death.     To  interknit 
One's  senses  with  so  dense  a  breathing  stuff 
Might  seem  a  work  of  pain;  so  not  enough 
Can  I  admire  how  crystal-smooth  it  felt. 
And  buoyant  round  my  limbe.     At  first  I  dwelt 
Whole  days  and  days  in  sheer  aatonishnient ; 
Forgetful  utterly  of  self-intent ; 
Moving  but  with  the  mighty  ebb  and  flow. 
Then,  like  a  new-fledged  bird  that  first  doth  show 
His  spreaded  feathers  to  the  morrow  chill, 
I  tried  in  fear  the  pinions  of  my  will. 
T  was  freedom !  and  at  once  I  visited 
The  ceaseless  wonders  of  this  ocean-bed. 
No  need  to  tell  thee  of  them,  for  I  see 
That  thou  hast  been  a  witness — ^it  must  be 
For  these  I  know  thou  canst  not  fael  a  drouth, 
By  the  melancholy  comers  of  that  mouth. 
So  I  will  in  my  story  straightway  poas 
To  more  immediate  matter.     Woe,  alas ! 
That  love  should  be  my  bane  !  Ah,  Scylla  fair! 
Why  did  poor  Glaucus  ever— ever  dare 
To  sue  thee  to  his  heart  ?   Kind  stranger-youth! 
I  loved  her  to  the  very  white  of  truth. 
And  she  would  not  conceive  it     Timid  thing! 
She  fled  me  swift  as  sea-bird  on  the  wing. 
Round  every  isle,  and  point,  and  promontoiy. 
From  where  large  Hercules  wound  up  his  story 
Far  as  Egyptian  Nile.     My  passion  grew 
The  more,  the  more  I  saw  her  dainty  hue 
Gleam  delicately  through  the  azure  clear: 
Until 't  was  too  fierce  agony  to  bear ; 
And  in  that  agony,  across  my  grief 
It  flash'd,  that  Circe  might  find  some  relief- 
Cruel  enchantress !   So  above  the  water 
I  rear'd  my  head,  and  look'd  for  Phosbin*  danghtH 
iEiea's  isle  was  wondering  at  the  moon : — 
It  seem'd  to  whirl  around  me,  and  a  swoon 
Left  me  dead-drifbng  to  that  fatal  power. 

**  When  I  awoke,  'twas  in  a  twilight  bower; 
Just  when  the  light  of  mom,  with  hum  of  beei, 
Stole  through  its  verdurous  matting  of  fresh  tna. 
How  sweet,  and  sweeter !  for  I  heard  a  lyre. 
And  over  it  a  sighing  voice  expire. 
It  ceased — I  caught  light  footsteps ;  and  anon 
The  fairest  face  that  mom  e'er  look'd  upon 
Push'd  through  a  screen  of  roses.     Starry  Jove ! 
With  tears,  and  smiles,  and  honey-words  she  wots 
A  net  whose  thraldom  was  more  bliss  than  all 
The  range  of  flower'd  Elysium.     Thus  did  fall 
The  dew  of  her  rich  speech :  ^  Ah !  art  awake  f 
O  let  me  hear  thee  speak,  for  Cupid's  sake ! 
T  am  so  oppress'd  with  joy !    Why,  I  have  shed 
An  urn  of  tears,  as  though  thou  w*ert  cold  dead; 
And  now  I  find  thee  living,  I  will  pour 
From  these  devoted  eyes  dieir  ■il\er  atora, 
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l/ntil  exhauated  of  the  lateit  drop, 
So  it  will  pleaiiue  thee,  and  force  thee  stop 
Here,  that  I  too  may  live :  but  if  beyond 
Such  cool  and  aorrowful  oflferingi,  thou  art  fond 
Of  soothing  waimth,  of  dalliance  lupreme ; 
If  thou  art  ripe  to  taate  a  long  love-dream ; 
If  smiles,  if  dimples,  tongues  for  ardor  mute. 
Hang  in  thy  vision  like  a  tempting  fruit, 

0  let  me  pluck  it  for  thee."    Thus  she  liiik'd 
Her  charming  syllables,  till  indistinct 
Their  music  came  to  my  o'er-sweetenM  soul ; 
And  then  she  hover'd  over  me,  and  stole 
So  near,  that  if  no  nearer  it  had  been 

This  furrow'd  visage  thou  hadst  never  seen. 

'*  Toung  man  of  Latmos !  thus  particular 
Am  I,  that  thou  mayst  plainly  see  how  fiir 
This  fierce  temptation  went :  and  thou  mayst  not 
Exclaim,  How  then,  was  Scylla^  quite  forgot  7 

*'  Who  could  resist  ?  Who  in  this  universe  t 
She  did  so  breathe  ambrosia ;  so  immerse 
My  fine  existence  in  a  golden  clime. 
She  took  me  like  a  child  of  suckling  time. 
And  cradled  me  in  roses.    Thus  condemn'd, 
The  current  of  my  former  life  was  siemm'd. 
And  to  this  arlMtraiy  queen  of  sense 

1  bow'd  a  tranced  vassal :  nor  would  thence 

Have  moved,  even  though  Amphion's  heart  had  woo'd 

Me  back  to  Scylla  o'er  the  billows  rude. 

For  as  Apollo  each  eve  doth  devise 

A  new  appareUing  for  western  skies ; 

So  every  eve,  nay,  every  spendthrift  hour 

Shed  balmy  consciousness  within  that  bower* 

And  I  was  free  of  haunts  umbrageous ; 

^uld  wander  in  the  mazy  forest-house 
>f  squirrels,  foxes  sly,  and  antler*d  deer, 
ind  birds  from  coverts  innermost  and  drear 

r Warbling  for  very  joy  mellifluous  sorrow — 

To  me  new-bom  delights ! 

*'  Now  let  me  borrow, 
For  moments  fow,  a  temperament  as  stem 
As  Pluto's  sceptre,  that  my  wordtf  not  bum 
These  uttering  lips,  while  I  in  calm  speech  tell 
How  specious  heaven  was  changed  to  real  hell. 

"  One  mom  she  left  me  sleeping :  half  awake 
f  sought  for  her  smooth  arms  sjul  lips,  to  slake 
My  greedy  thirst  with  nectarous  camel-draughts ; 
But  she  was  gone.    Whereat  the  barbed  shafts 
Of  disappointment  stuck  in  me  so  sore. 
That  out  I  ran  and  search'd  the  forest  o'er. 
Wandering  about  in  pine  and  cedar  gloom. 
Damp  awe  assail'd  me ;  for  there  'gan  to  boom 
A  sound  of  moan,  an  agony  of  sound. 
Sepulchral  from  the  distance  all  around. 
Then  came  a  conquering  earth-thunder,  and  rambled 
That  fierce  complain  to  silence :  while  I  stumbled 
Down  a  precipitous  path,  as  if  impell'd, 
I  came  to  a  dark  valley. — Groonings  swell'd 
Poisonous  about  my  ears,  and  louder  grew, 
Tlie  nearer  I  approach 'd  a  flame's  gaunt  blue. 
That  glared  before  me  through  a  thorny  brake. 
Tliis  fire,  like  the  eye  of  gordian  snake. 


Bewitch'd  me  towards ;  and  I  soon  was  near 

A  sight  too  fearful  for  the  leel  of  fear ; 

In  thicket  hid  I  cursed  the  haggard  scene — 

The  banquet  of  my  arms,  my  arbor  queen, 

Seated  upon  an  uptom  forest  root ; 

And  all  around  her  shapes,  wizard  and  brute, 

Laughing,  and  wailing,  grovelUng,  serpenting. 

Showing  tooth,  tusk,  and  venoro-bag,  and  sting ! 

O  such  deformities !  Old  Charon's  self, 

Should  he  give  up  awhile  his  penny  pelf. 

And  take  a  dream  *mong  rushes  Stygian, 

It  could  not  be  so  fontasied.     Fierce,  wan, 

And  tyrannizing  was  the  lady's  look. 

As  over  them  a  gnarled  staff  she  shook. 

OfVtimes  upon  the  sudden  she  laugh'd  out. 

And  from  a  basket  emptied  to  the  rout 

Clusters  of  grapes,  the  which  they  raven'd  quick 

And  roar'd  for  more ;  with  many  a  hungry  lick 

About  their  shaggy  jaws.     Avenging,  slow. 

Anon  she  took  a  branch  of  mistletoe. 

And  emptied  on't  a  black  dull-gurgling  phial  * 

Groan'd  one  and  all,  as  if  some  piercing  trial 

Was  sharpening  for  their  pitiable  bones. 

She  lifVed  up  the  charm :  appealing  groans 

From  their  poor  breasts  went  suing  to  her  eai 

In  vain ;  remorseless  as  an  infont's  bier. 

She  whisk'd  against  their  eyes  the  sooty  oil. 

Whereat  was  heard  a  noise  of  painful  toil. 

Increasing  gradual  to  a  tempest  rage, 

Shrieks,  yells,  and  groans  of  torture-pilgrimage, 

Until  their  grieved  bodies  'gan  to  bloat 

And  pufl^  from  the  tail's  end  to  stifled  throat . 

Then  was  appalling  silence :  then  a  sight 

Moro  wildering  than  all  that  hoarse  afTrighr , 

For  the  whole  herd,  as  by  a  whirlwind  writhen 

Went  through  the  dismal  air  like  one  huge  Python 

Antagonizing  Boreas, — and  so  vanish 'd. 

Yet  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  :  she  baninh'd 

These  phantoms  with  a  nod.     Lo !  from  the  durk 

Came  waggish  fiiuns,  and  nymphs,  and  satyrs  stark. 

With  dancing  and  loud  revelry,  and  went 

Swifter  than  centaurs  afler  rapine  bent. — 

Sighing  an  elephant  nppear'd  and  bow'd 

Before  the  fierce  witch,  speaking  thus  aloud 

In  human  accent :  '  Potent  goddess !  chief 

Of  pains  resistless !  make  my  being  brief, 

Or  let  me  from  this  heavy  prison  fly : 

Or  give  me  to  the  air,  or  let  me  die ! 

I  sue  not  for  my  happy  crown  again ; 

I  sue  not  for  my  phalanx  on  the  plain ; 

I  sue  not  for  my  lone,  my  widow'd  wife : 

I  sue  not  for  my  ruddy  drops  of  life,  . 

My  children  fair,  my  lovely  girls  and  boys ! 

I  will  forget  them ;  I  will  pass  these  joys ; 

Ask  naught  so  heavenward,  so  too — too  high : 

Only  I  pray,  as  fairest  boon,  to  die, 

Or  be  deliver'd  from  this  cumbrous  flesh. 

From  this  gross,  detestable,  fllthy  mesh. 

And  merely  given  to  the  cold  bleak  air. 

Have  mercy.  Goddess!  Circe,  feel  my  prayer!* 


"That  curst  magician's  name  fell  icy  numb 
Upon  my  wild  conjecturing :  trath  had  come 
Naked  and  sabre-like  against  my  heart 
I  saw  a  fury  whetting  a  death-dart ; 
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And  my  slain  ■pint,  overwrought  with  fiight^ 

Fainted  away  in  that  dark  lair  of  night. 

Think,  my  deliverer,  how  desolate 

My  waking  must  have  been !  disgust,  and  hate. 

And  terron  manifold  divided  me 

A  spoil  amongst  them.    I  prepared  to  flee 

Into  the  dungeon  core  of  diat  wild  wood : 

I  fled  three  days — when  lo !  before  me  stood 

Glaring  the  angry  witch,  O  Dis,  even  now, 

A  clammy  dew  is  beading  on  my  brow. 

At  mere  remembering  her  pale  laugh,  and  curse* 

*  Ha !  ha !  Sir  Dainty !  there  must  be  a  nune 

Made  of  rose-leaves  and  thistle-down,  express, 

To  cradle  thee,  my  sweet,  and  lull  thee :  yes, 

I  am  loo  flinty-haid  for  thy  nice  touch : 

My  tenderest  squeeze  is  but  a  giant's  clutch. 

So,  fairy-thing,  it  shall  have  lullabies 

Unheard  of  yet ;  and  it  shall  still  its  cries 

Upon  some  breost  more  Uly-feminine. 

Oh,  no, — it  shall  not  pine,  and  pine,  and  pine 

More  than  one  pretty,  trifling  thousand  years ; 

And  then  'twere  pity,  but  fate's  gentle  shears 

Cut  short  its  immortality.     Sea-flirt! 

Young  dove  of  the  waters !  truly  I  '11  not  hurt 

One  hair  of  thine :  see  how  I  weep  and  sigh. 

That  our  heart-broken  parting  is  so  nigh. 

And  must  we  part  ?  Ah,  yes,  it  must  be  so. 

Yet  ere  thou  leavest  me  in  utter  woe. 

Let  me  sob  over  thee  my  last  adieus. 

And  speak  a  blessing :  Mark  me !  Thou  hast  thews 

Immortal,  for  thou  art  of  heavenly  race : 

But  such  a  love  is  mine,  that  here  I  chase 

Etflmally  away  from  thee  all  bloom 

Of  youth,  and  destine  thee  towards  a  tomb. 

Hence  shalt  thou  quickly  to  the  watery  vast ; 

And  there,  ere  many  days  be  overpast. 

Disabled  age  shall  seize  thee ;  and  even  then 

Thou  shalt  not  go  the  way  of  aged  men ; 

But  live  and  wither,  cripple  and  still  breathe 

Ten  hundred  years :  which  gone,  I  then  bequeath 

Thy  fragile  bones  to  unknown  burial. 

Adieu,  sweet  love,  adieu!' — As  shot  stara  fall. 

She  fled  ere  I  could  groan  for  mercy.     Stung 

And  poison'd  was  my  spirit :  despair  sung 

A  war-flong  of  defiance  'gauist  all  hell. 

A  hand  was  at  my  shoulder  to  compel 

My  sullen  steps ;  another  'fore  my  eyes 

Moved  on  with  pointed  finger.    In  this  guise 

Enforced,  at  the  last  by  ocean's  foam 

I  found  me ;  by  my  fresh,  my  native  home. 

Its  tempering  coolness,  to  my  life  akin. 

Came  salutary  as  I  waded  in; 

And,  with  a  blind  voluptuous  rage,  I  gave 

Rittle  to  the  swollen  billow-ridge,  and  drave 

Large  froth  before  me,  while  there  yet  remained 

Hale  strength,  nor  from  my  bones  all  marrow  dram'd. 

*'  Young  lover,  I  must  weep— such  hellish  spite 
With  dry  cheek  who  can  tell  f  While  thus  my  might 
Proving  upon  this  element,  dismay'd. 
Upon  a  dead  thing's  face  my  hand  I  laid ; 
J  look'd—'twas  Scylla!  Cursed,  cursed  Circe! 
O  vulture-witch,  hast  never  heard  of  mercy ! 
Could  not  thy  harshest  vengeance  be  content. 
Rut  thou  must  nip  this  tender  innocent 


Because  I  loved  her  \ — Cold,  O  cold  indeed 
Were  her  fair  limbs,  and  like  a  conunon  weed 
The  sea-swell  took  her  hair.     Dead  as  she  was 
I  clung  about  her  waist,  nor  ceased  to  pass 
Fleet  as  an  arrow  through  un&thom'd  brine^ 
Until  there  shone  a  febric  crystalline, 
Ribb'd  and  inlaid  with  coral,  pebble,  and  peari. 
Headlong  I  darted  ;  at  one  eager  swirl 
Gain'd  its  bright  portal,  enter'd,  and  behold ! 
'Twas  vast,  and  desolate,  and  icy-cold ; 
And  all  around — ^But  wherefore  this  to  thee 
Who  in  few  minutes  more  thyself  shalt  aee  f— 
I  left  poor  Scylla  in  a  niche  and  fled. 
My  fever'd  parchings  up,  my  scathing  dread 
Met  palsy  half-way  :  soon  these  limbe  became 
Gaunt,  wither'd,  sapless,  feeble,  cramp'd,  aixl  laias 

Now  let  me  pass  a  cruel,  cruel  space. 
Without  one  hope,  without  one  faintest  trace 
Of  mitigation,  or  redeeming  bubble 
Of color'd  fantasy ;  for  I  fear  'twould  trouble 
Thy  brain  to  loss  of  reason ;  and  next  tell 
How  a  restoring  chance  came  down  to  quell 
One  half  of  the  witch  in  me. 

*  On  a  day. 
Sitting  upon  a  rock  above  the  spray, 
I  saw  grow  up  from  the  horizon's  brink 
A  gallant  vessel :  soon  she  seem'd  to  sink 
Away  from  me  again,  as  though  her  course 
Had  been  resumed  in  spite  of  hindering  force — 
So  vanish'd :  and  not  lohg,  before  arose 
Dark  clouds,  and  muttering  of  winds  morose. 
Old  Eolus  would  stifle  his  mad  spleen, 
But  could  not :  therefore  all  the  billows  green 
Toss'd  up  the  silver  spume  against  the  clouds. 
The  tempest  came:  I  saw  that  vessel's  shrouds 
In  perilous  bustle;  while  upon  the  deck 
Stood  trembling  creatures.     I  beheld  the  wreck, 
The  final  gulfing ;  the  poor  struggling  souls  : 
I  heard  their  cries  amid  loud  thunder-rolls. 

0  they  had  all  been  saved  but  crazed  eld 
AnnuU'd  my  vigorous  cravings :  and  thus  quell'd 
And  curb'd,  think  on't,  O  Laimian^  did  I  sit 
Writhing  with  pity,  and  a  cursing  fit 

Against  that  hell-bom  Ciree.     The  cr«w  had  gone, 

By  one  and  one,  to  pale  oblivion  ; 

And  I  was  gazing  on  the  suites  prone. 

With  many  a  scalding  tear  and  many  a  groan. 

When  at  my  feet  emerged  an  old  man's  hand. 

Grasping  this  scroll,  and  this  same  slender  wand. 

1  knelt  with  pain— reach'd  out  my  hand — ^had  gr«sp'< 
These  treasures — touch'd  the  knuckles ^they  ud> 

clasp'd— 
I  caught  a  finger :  but  the  downward  weight 
O'erpower'd  me — it  sank.     Then  'gan  abate 
The  storm,  and  through  chill  anguish,  gloom  outbuni 
The  comfortable  sun.     I  was  alhirst 
To  search  the  book,  and  in  the  warming  air 
Parted  its  dripping  leaves  with  eager  care. 
Strange  matters  did  it  treat  of,  and  drew  on 
My  soul  page  after  page,  till  welVnigh  won 
Into  forgetf ulness ;  when,  stupefied, 
I  read  these  words,  and  read  again,  and  tried 
My  eyes  against  the  heavens,  and  read  again 
O  what  a  load  of  misery  and  pain 
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Each  Atl8»*llDe  bore  off. — a  shine  of  hope 
Came  gold  around  me,  cheering  me  to  cope 
Strenuous  with  hellish  tyranny.     Attend ! 
For  thou  hast  brought  their  promise  to  an  end. 

'* '  In  the  wide  sea  there  lives  a  forlorn  wretch. 
Doomed  with  enfeebled  carcass  to  outstretch 
His  lothed  existence  through  ten  centuries. 
And  then  to  die  alone,     who  can  devjse 
A  total  opposition  ?  No  one.    So 
One  million  times  ocean  must  ebb  And  flow* 
And  he  oppress'd.     Yet  he  shall  not  die. 
These  things  accomplish'd : — If  he  utterly 
Scans  all  the  depths  of  magic,  and  expounds 
The  meanings  of  all  motions,  shapes,  and  sounds ; 
If  he  explores  all  forms  and  substances 
.  Straight  homeward  to  their  symbol-essences ; 
/  He  shall  not  die.    Moreover,  and  in  chief, 
(  He  must  pursue  this  task  of  joy  and  grief, 
/  Most  piously ; — all  lovers  tempes^toat, 
/   And  in  the  savage  overwhelming  lost, 
He  shall  deposit  side  by  side,  until 
Time's  creeping  shall  the  dreary  space  fulfil : 
Which  done,  and  all  these  labors  ripened, 
A  youth,  by  heavenly  power  beloved  and  led. 
Shall  stand  before  him ;  whom  he  shall  direct 
How  to  consummate  all.     The  youth  elect 
Must  do  the  thing,  or  both  will  be  destroy'd.'  "— 


**  Then,"  cried  the  young  Endymion,  overjoy'd, 
"  We  am  twin  brothers  in  this  destiny ! 
Say,  I  entreat  thee,  what  achievement  high 
Is,  in  tliis  restless  world,  for  me  reserved. 
What !  if  from  thee  my  wandering  feet  had  swerved. 
Had  we  bi>ili  perish'd  V* — *'  Look !"  the  sage  replied, 
"  Dost  thou  not  mark  a  gleaming  through  the  tide. 
Of  divers  brilliances?  'tis  the  edifice 
I  told  thee  of,  where  lovely  Scylla  lies ; 
And  where  I  have  enshrined  piously 
All  lovers,  whom  fell  storms  have  doom'd  to  die 
Throughout  my  bondage."   Thus  discoursing,  on 
They  went  till  unobscured  the  porches  shone ; 
Which  hurryingly  they  gain'd,  and  enter'd  straight 
Sure  never  since  king  Neptune  held  his  state 
Was  seen  such  wonder  underneath  the  stan. 
Turn  to  some  level  plain  where  haughty  Mare 
Has  legion'd  all  his  battle ;  and  behold 
How  every  soldier,  with  firm  foot,  doth  hold 
His  even  breast:  see,  many  steeled  squares. 
And  rigid  ranks  of  iron — whence  who  dares 
One  step  I  Imagine  further,  line  by  line. 
These  warrior  tliousands  on  the  field  supine  >— 
So  in  tlmt  crystal  place,  in  silent  rows. 
Poor  lovers  lay  at  rest  from  joys  and  woes.^ 
The  stranger  from  the  mountains,  breathless,  tnced 
Such  thousands  of  shut  eyes  in  order  placed ; 
Such  ranges  of  white  feet,  and  patient  lips 
All  ruddy, — for  here  death  no  blossom  nips. 
He  marked  their  brows  and  foreheads ;  saw  their  hair 
Put  sleekly  on  one  side  with  nicest  care  ,* 
4nd  each  one's  gentle  wrists,  \>ith  reverence. 
Put  crosswise  to  its  hearL 


"  Let  us  commence 
."Whisper'd  the  guide,  stuttering  with  joy)  even  now." 
He  spdke,  and,  trembling  like  an  aspan^boagh. 


Began  to  tear  his  scroll  in  pieces  small. 
Uttering  the  while  some  mumblings  funeral. 
He  tore  it  into  pieces  small  as  snow- 
That  drifts  unfeather'd  when  bleak  northerns  blow 
And  having  done  it,  took  his  dark-blue  cloak 
And  boun^  it  round  £ndymion :  then  struck 
His  wand  against  the  empty  air  times  nine. — 
"  What  more  there  is  to  do,  young  man,  is  thine  x 
But  first  a  Uttle  patience ;  first  undo 
This  tangled  thread,  and  wind  it  to  a  clue. 
Ah,  gentle!  'tis  as  weak  as  spider's  skein; 
And  shouldst  thou  break  it — What,  is  it  done  so  clean  T 
A  power  overshadows  thee !  Oh,  brave ! 
The  spite  of  hell  is  tumbling  to  its  grave. 
Here  is  a  shell ;  'tis  pearly  blank  to  me, 
Nor  mark'd  with  any  sign  or  charactery — 
Const  thou  read  aught  ?  O  read  for  pity's  sake ! 
Olympus !  we  are  safe !  Now,  Carian,  break 
This  wand  against  yon  lyre  on  the  pedestal*!' 

'T  was  done :  and  straight  with  sudden  swell  and 
fall 
Sweet  music  breathed  her  soul  away,  and  sigh'd 
A  lullaby  to  silence. — '*  Youth !  now  strew 
These  minced  leaves  on  me,  and  passing  through 
Those  files  of  dead,  scatter  the  same  around. 
And  thou  wilt  see  the  issue." — 'Mid  the  sound, 
Of  flutes  and  viols,  ravishing  his  heart, 
Endymion  from  Glaucus  stood  apart. 
And  scatter'd  in  his  face  some  fragments  light. 
How  lightning-swift  the  change !  a  youthful  wight 
Smiling  beneath  a  coral  diadem, 
Out-sparkUng  sudden  like  an  uptum'd  gem, 
Appear'd,  and,  stepping  to  a  beauteous  corse, 
Kneel'd  down  beside  it,  and  with  tenJerest  force 
Press'd  its  cold  hand,  and  wept,— and  Scylla  sigh'd  * 
Endymion,  with  quick  hand,  the  chanu  applied — 
The  nymph  arose :  he  left  them  to  their  joy,  • 
And  onvrard  went  upon  his  high  employ, 
Showering  those  powerful  fragments  on  the  dead 
And,  as  he  pass'd,  each  lifted  up  its  head. 
As  doth  a  ^wer  at  Apollo's  touch.  ^■' 
Death  felt  it  to  his  inwards ;  'twas  too  niuch : 
Death  fell  a-weepuig  in  his  chamel-house. 
The  Latminn  persevered  along,  and  thus 
All  were  reanimated.    There  arose 
A  noise  of  harmony,  poises  and  throes 
Of  gladness  in  the  air — while  many,  who 
Had  died  in  mutual  arms  devout  and  true 
Sprang  to  each  other  madly ;  and  the  rest 
Felt  a  high  certainty  of  being  blest 
They  gazed  upon  Endymion.    Enchantment 
Grew  drunken,  and  would  have  its  head  and  bem 
Delicious  symphonies,  like  airy  flowen, 
Budded,  and  swell'd,  and,  full-blown,  shed  full  show 

ers 
Of  light  aoftf  unseen  leaves  of  sounds  divine 
The  two  deliverers  tasted  a  pure  wine 
Of  happiness,  from  fairy-press  oozed  out 
Speechless  they  eyed  each  other,  and  about 
The  fair  assembly  wander'd  to  and  fro, 
Distracted  with  the  richest  overflow 
Of  joy  that  ever  pour'd  fron  heaven. 

•  Away  • 

Shouted  the  new-bom  god ;  "  Follow,  and  pay 

Our  piety  to  Neptunns  supreme ! " — 

Theo  ScyUtL,  Uashing  sweetly  from  her  diMS 
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They  led  on  fint,  bent  to  her  meek  surprise, 
Through"  portal  oolumns  of  a  giant  size 
Into  tlie  vaulted,  boundless  emerald. 
Joyous  all  foUow'd,  as  the  leader  call'd, 
Down  marble  steps ;  pouring  as  easily 
As  hour-glass  sand, — and  fast,  as  you  might 
Swallows  obeying  the  south  summer^s  call, 
Or  swans  upon  a  gentle  waterfall 


Thus  went  that  beautiful  multitude,  not  far. 
Ere  from  among  some  rocks  of  glittering  spar, 
Just  within  ken,  they  saw  descending  thick 
Another  multitude.    Whereat  more  quick 
Moved  either  host    On  a  wide  sand  they  met, 
And  of  those  numbers  every  eye  was  wet ; 
For  each  their  old  love  found.    A  murmuring  rose, 
like  what  was  never  heard  in  all  the  throes 
Of  wind  and  waters:  'tis  past  human  wit 
To  tell ;  'tis  dizziness  to  think  of  it. 

This  mighty  consummation  made,  the  host 
Moved  on  for  many  a  league ;  and  gain'd,  and  lost 
Huge  sea-marks ;  vanward  swelling  in  array. 
And  from  the  rear  diminishing  away, — 
Till  a  faint  dawn  surprised  them.     Glaucus  cried, 
**  Behold !  behold,  the  palace  of  his  pride ! 
God  Neptune's  palace ! "  With  noise  increased, 
T|iey  shoulder'd  on  towards  that  brightening  east. 
At  every  onward  step  proud  domes  arose 
In  prospect,— diamond  gleams  and  golden  glows 
Of  amber  'gainst  their  faces  levelling. 
Joyous,  and  many  as  the  leaves  in  spring. 
Still  onward ;  still  the  splendor  gradual  swell'd. 
Rich  opal  domes  were  seen,  on  high  upheld 
By  jasper  pillars,  letting  through  their  shafls 
A  blush  of  coraL     Copious  wonder-draughts 
Elach  gazer  drank ;  and  deeper  dmuk  more  near : 
For  what  poor  mortals  fragment  up,  as  mere 
As  marble  was  there  lavish,  to  the  vast 
Of  one  fair  palace,  that  far  far  surpass'd. 
Even  for  common  bulk,  those  olden  three, 
Memphis,  and  Babylon,  and  Nineveh. 

As  large,  as  bright,  as  color'd  as  the  bow 
Of  Iris,  when  unfading  it  doth  show 
Beyond  a  silvery  shower,  was  the  arch 
Through  which  this  Paphian  army  took  its  march, 
Into  the  outer  courts  of  Neptune's  state : 
Whence  coald  be  seen,  direct,  a  golden  gate. 
To  which  the  leaders  sped ;  but  not  half  raught 
Ere  it  burst  open  swif>  as  fairy  thought, 
And  made  those  dazzled  thousands  veil  their  eyea 
like  callow  eagles  at  the  first  sunrise. 
Soon  with  an  eagle  nativeness  their  gaze 
Ripe  from  hue-golden  swoons  took  all  the  blaze. 
And  then,  behold !  largo  Neptune  on  his  throne 
Of  emerald  deep :  yet  not  exalt  alone ; 
At  his  right  hand  stood  winged  Love,  and  on 
His  lefl  sat  smiling  Beauty's  paragon. 

Far  as  the  mariner  on  highest  mast 
Can  see  all  round  upon  the  calmed  vast. 
So  wide  was  Neptune's  hall ;  and  as  the  blue 
Doth  vault  the  watere,  so  the  waters  drew 
Their  doming  curtains,  high,  magnificent. 
Awed  from  the  throne  aloof; — and  when  storm-rent 


Disclosed  the  thunder-gloomings  in  Jove's  air, 
But  soothed  as  now,  flash'd  sudden  everywhere 
Noiseless,  submarine  cloadlets,  glittering 
Death  to  a  human  eye :  for  there  did  spring 
From'natural  west,  and  east,  and  south,  and  noiih 
A  light  as  of  four  sunsets,  blazing  forth 
A  gold-green  zenith  'hove  the  Sea-God's  head. 
Of  lucid  depth  the  floor,  and  far  outspread 
As  breezeless  lake,  on  which  the  slim  canoe 
Of  feaiher'd  Indian  darts  about,  as  through 
The  delicatest  air:  air  verily. 
But  for  the  portraiture  of  clouds  and  sky : 
This  palace  floor  breath-air.— but  for  the  amaze 
Of  deep-seen  wonders  motionless, — and  blaze 
Of  the  dome  pomp,  reflected  in  extremes. 
Globing  a  golden  sphere. 

They  stood  in  dreams 
Till  Triton  blew  his  horn.     The  palace  rang ; 
The  Nereids  danced ;  the  Syrens  faintly  sang; 
And  the  great  Sea-King  bow'd  his  dripping  head. 
Then  Love  took  wing,  and  from  his  pinions  shed 
On  all  the  multitude  a  neciarous  dew. 
The  ooze-bom  Goddess  beckoned  and  drew 
Fair  Sc7lla  and  her  guides  to  conference ; 
And  when  they  reoch'd  the  throned  eminence 
She  kist  the  sea-nymph's  cheek,^ — who  sat  her  dowr- 
A  toying  with  the  doves.     ITien,— ^  Mighty  crowa 
And  sceptre  of  this  kingdom!"  Venus  said, 
"  Thy  vows  were  on  a  time  to  Nais  paid : 
Behold!"— Two  copious  tear-drops  instant  fell 
From  the  God's  large  eyes ;  he  smiled  deleciabh 
And  over  Glaucus  held  his  blessing  hands.— 
"  Endymion !  Ah !  still  wandering  in  the  bands 
Of  love  f  Now  this  ia  cruel.     Since  the  hour 
I  met  thee  in  earth's  bosom,  all  my  pow^r 
Have  I  pot  forth  to  serve  thee.     What,  not  yet 
F^caped  from  dull  mortality's  harsh  net  ? 
A  little  patience,  youth !  't  will  not  be  long, 
Or  I  am  skilless  quite  t  an  idle  tongue, 
A  humid  eye,  and  steps  luxurious. 
Where  these  are  new  and  strange,  are  ominous. 
Ay,  I  have  seen  these  signs  in  one  of  h^ven. 
When  others  were  all  blind ;  and  were  I  given 
To  utter  secrets,  haply  I  might  say 
Some  pleasant  words ;  but  Love  will  have  hn  day. 
So  wait  awhile  expectant.    Pr'ylhee  soon. 
Even  in  the  passing  of  tliine  honey-onoon. 
Visit  my  Cytherea :  thou  wilt  find 
Cupid  well-natured,  my  Adonis  kind ; 
And  pray  persuade  with  thee^ — Ah,  I  have  done. 
All  blisses  be  upon  thee,  my  sweet  son !" — 
Thus  the  fair  goddess :  while  End}rmion 
Knelt  to  receive  those  accents  halcyon. 


il 


Meantime  a  glorious  revelry  began 
Before  the  Water-Monareh.     Nectar  ran 
In  courteous  fountains  to  all  cups  out-reach'd , 
And  plundered  vines,  teeming  exhaustlees,  bleach'd 
New  growth  about  each  shell  and  pendent  lyre; 
The  which,  in  entangling  for  their  fire, 
PuU'd  down  fresh  foliage  and  coverture 
For  dainty  toy.     Cupid,  empire^ure, 
Flutter'd  and  laugh'd,  and  ofl-timea  through  the  throng 
Made  a  delighted  way.     Then  dance,  and  song. 
And  garlanding  grew  wild ;  and  pleasure  reign'd. 
In  harmless  tendril  they  each  other  ch&in*d« 
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And  ■trove  who  should  be  tmoCher'd  deepeet  in 
Fresh  crush  of  leaves. 


O  'tis  a  very  sin 
For  one  so  weak  to  venture  his  poor  verse 
In  such  a  place  as  this.    O  do  not  curse, 
High  Muses !  let  him  hurry  to  the  ending. 

All  suddenly  were  silent.    A  soft  blending 
Of  c  ulcet  instruments  came  charmingly ; 
And  then  a  hymn. 

"  King  of  the  stormy  sea ! 
Brother  of  Jove,  and  co-inheritor 
Of  elements!  Eternally  before 
Thee  the  waves  awful  bow.    Fast,  stubborn  rock, 
At  thy  fear'd  trident  shrinking,  doth  unlock 
Its  deep  foundations,  hissing  into  foam. 
All  mountain-rivers  lost,  in  the  wide  home 
Of  thy  capacious  bosom  ever  flow. 
Thou  frownest,  and  old  Eolus  thy  foe 
Skulks  to  his  cavern,  'raid  the  gruff  complaint 
Of  all  his  rebel  tempests.    Dark  clouds  faint 
When,  from  thy  diadem,  a  silver  gleam 
Slants  over  blue  dominion.    Thy  bright  team 
Gulfs  in  the  morning  light,  and  scuds  along 
To  bring  thee  nearer  to  that  golden  song 
Apollo  singeth,  while  his  chariot 
Waits  at  the  doors  of  Heaven.    Thou  art  not 
For  scenes  like  this :  an  empire  stem  hast  thoa ; 
And  it  hath  furrow'd  that  large  front ;  yet  now. 
As  newly  come  of  heaven,  dost  thoa  sit 
To  blend  and  interknit 
Subdued  mqjesty  wi^  this  glad  time. 
O  shell-borne  King  sublime ! 
We  lay  our  hearts  before  thee  evermore— 
We  sing,  and  we  adore ! 

**  Breathe  softly,  flutes  ; 
Be  tender  of  your  strings,  ye  soothing  lutes ; 
Nor  be  the  trumpet  heard !  O  vain,  O  vain ! 
Not  flowers  budding  in  an  April  rain. 
Nor  breath  of  sleeping  dove,  nor  river*s  fiow,~-> 
No,  nor  the  Eolian  twang  of  Love's  own  bow. 
Can  mingle  music  fit  for  the  soft  ear 
Of  goddess  Cythf  rea ! 

Yet  deign,  while  Queen  of  Beauty,  thy  fair  eyes 
On  our  soul's  sacrifice. 


<*Bright.wing'd  Child! 
Who  has  another  care  when  thou  hast  smiled  f 
Unfortunates  on  earth,  we  see  at  last 
All  death  shadows,  and  glooms  that  overcast 
Our  spirits,  fiinn'd  away  by  thy  light  pinions. 
O  sweetest  essence !  sweetest  of  all  minions! 
God  of  warm  pulses,  and  dishevell'd  hair. 
And  panting  bosoms  bare ! 
Dear  unseen  light  in  darkness !  eclipser 
Of  light  in  light !  delicious  poisoner ! 
Thy  venom'd  goblet  will  we  quaff  until 
Wefill-'wefill! 
An<I  by  thy  Mother's  lips ** 

Was  heard  no 
For  clamor,  when  the  golden  palace4oor 


Open'd  again,  and  from  without,  in  shone 
A  new  magnificence.    On  oozy  throne 
Smooth-moving  came  Oceanus  the  old. 
To  take  a  latest  glimpse  at  his  she6p-fold. 
Before  he  went  into  his  quiet  cave 
To  muse  for  ever — ^Then  a  lucid  wave, 
Scoop'd  from  its  trembling  sisters  of  mid-sea. 
Afloat,  and  pillowing  up  the  majesty 
Of  Doris,  and  the  Egean  seer,  her  spouse — 
Next,  on  a  dolphin,  clad  in  laurel  boughs, 
Theban  Amphion  leaning  on  his  lute  : 
His  fingen  went  across  it — All  were  mute 
To  gaze  on  Amphritite,  queen  of  pearls. 
And  Thetis  pearly  too. — 

The  palace  whirls 
Around  giddy  Endymion ;  seeing  he 
Was  there  far  strayed  from  mortality. 
He  could  not  bear  it — shut  his  eyes  in  vain  ; 
Imagination  gave  a  dizzier  pain. 
*'  O  I  shall  die !  sweet  Venus,  be  my  stay ! 
Where  is  my  lovely  mistress  ?  Well-away ! 
I  die — I  hear  her  voice — I  feel  my  wing — " 
At  Neptune's  feet  he  sank.    A  sudden  ring 
Of  Nereids  were  about  him,  in  kind  strife 
To  usher  back  his  spirit  into  life : 
But  still  he  slept.    At  last  they  interwove 
Their  cradling  arms,  and  purposed  to  convey 
Towards  a  crystal  bower  far  away. 

Lo !  while  slow  carried  through  the  pitying  crowd 
To  his  inward  senses  these  words  spake  aloud ; 
Written  in  starlight  on  the  dark  above : 
"  Dearest  Endymion !  my  entire  love ! 
How  have  I  dwelt  in  fear  of  fate ;  'tis  done- 
Immortal  bliss  for  me  too  hast  thou  won. 
Arise  then!  for  the  hen-dove  shall  not  hatch 
Her  ready  eggs,  before  I  '11  kissing  snatch 
Thee  into  endless  heaven.    Awake!  awake!" 

The  youth  at  once  arose :  a  placid  lake 
Came  quiet  to  his  eyes ;  and  forest  green. 
Cooler  than  all  the  wonder  he  had  seen, 
Lull'd  with  its  simple  song  his  fluttering  breast 
How  happy  once  again  in  grassy  nest ! 


BOOK  IV. 


Muse  of  my  native  land !  loftiest  Muse ! 
O  flrst-bom  on  the  mountains !  by  the  hues 
Of  heaven  on  the  spiritual  air  begot : 
Long  didst  thou  sit  alone  in  northern  grot. 
While  yet  our  England  was  a  wolfish  den 
Before  our  forests  heard  the  talk  of  men ; 
Before  the  first  of  Druids  was  a  child; — 
Long  didst  thou  sit  amid  our  regions  wild. 
Rapt  in  a  deep  prophetic  solitude. 
There  came  an  eastern  voice  of  solemn  mood  .- 
Yet  wast  thou  patient.    Then  sang  forth  the  Nine 
Apollo's  garland : — ^yet  didst  thou  divine 
Such  hora«-bred  glory,  that  they  cried  in  vain, 
"Come  hither.  Sister  of  the  Island!"  Plain 
Spake  fiiir  Ausonia ;  and  once  more  she  a^^ak^ 
A  higher  summottt^— «^^  ^u^^^tfsvxX^v^^^ 
1^ 
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Thee  to  thy  native  hopes.    O  thou  hast  won 
A  full  accomplishment !   The  thing  is  done. 
Which  undone,  these  our  latter  days  had  risen 
On  barren  souls.  Great  Muse,  thou  know'st  what  prison. 
Of  flesh  and  bone,  curbs,  and  confines,  and  frets 
Our  spirit's  wings    despondency  besets 
Our  pillows ;  and  the  fresh  to-morrow  mom 
Seems  to  give  forth  its  light  in  very  scorn 
Of  our  dull,  uninspired,  snail-paced  lives, 
liong  have  I  said.  How  happy  he  who  shrives 
To  thee !  But  then  I  thought  on  poets  gone, 
And  could  not  pray : — nor  can  I  now — so  on 
I  move  to  the  end  in  lowUoess  of  heart. 

**  Ah,  woe  is  me !  that  I  should  fondly  part 
From  my  dear  native  land !  Ah,  foolish  maid  ! 
Glad  was  the  hour,  when,  with  thee,  myriads  bade 
Adieu  to  Ganges  and  their  pleasant  fields ! 
To  one  so  friendless  the  clear  freshet  yields 
A  bitter  coolness ;  the  ripe  grape  is  sour : 
Yet  I  would  have,  great  gods !  but  one  short  hour 
Of  native  air— let  me  but  die  at  home." 


E^dymion  to  heaven's  airy  dome 
Was  offering  up  a  hecatomb  of  vows. 
When  these  words  reach'd  him.  Whereupon  he  bows 
His  head  through  thorny-green  entanglement 
Of  underwood,  and  to  the  sound  is  bent, 
Anxious  as  hind  towards  her  hidden  fawn. 


**  Is  no  one  near  to  help  me  f  No  fair  dawn 
Of  life  from  charitable  voice  ?  No  sweet  saying 
To  set  my  dull  and  sadden'd  spirit  playing  7 
No  hand  to  toy  with  mine  ?  No  lips  so  sweet 
That  I  may  worship  them  7  No  eyelids  m^et 
To  twinkle  on  my  boeom  ?  No  one  dies 
Before  roe,  tiU  from  these  enslaving  eyes 
Redemption  sparkles ! — I  am  sad  and  lost" 

Thou.  Carian  lord,  hadst  better  have  been  tost 
Into  a  whirlpool.    Vanish  into  air, 
Warm  mountaineer !  for  canst  thou  only  bear 
A  woman's  sigh  alone  and  in  distress  ? 
See  not  her  charms .'  Is  Phoebe  passionless  7 
Phoebe  is  fairer  far — O  gaze  no  more  :— 
Yet  if  thou  wilt  behold  all  beauty's  store. 
Behold  her  panting  in  the  forest  grass  1 
Do  not  those  curls  of  glossy  jet  surpass 
For  tenderness  the  arms  so  idly  lain 
Amongst  them  7  Feelest  not  a  kindred  pain. 
To  see  such  lovely  eyes  in  swimming  search 
After  some  warm  delight,  that  seems  to  perch 
Dove-like  in  the  dim  cell  lying  beyond 
Their  Tipper  lids  ?— Hist ! 

"  O  for  Hermes*  wand, 
To  touch  this  flower  into  human  shape ! 
That  woodland  Hyacinthus  could  escape 
From  his  green  prison,  and  here  kneeling  down 
Call  me  his  queen,  his  second  life's  fair  crown !     ^ 
Ah  me,  how  I  could  love ! — My  soul  doth  melt 
For  the  unhappy  youth — Love !  I  have  felt 
So  faint  a  kindness,  such  a  meek  surrender 
To  w|iat  my  own  full  thoughts  had  made  too  tender, 
lliat  but  for  team  my  life  had  fled  away  !— 
Ve  deaf  and  senseless  minutes  of  the  day. 


And  thou,  old  forest,  hold  ye  this  for  true. 
There  is  no  lightning,  no  authentic  dew 
But  in  the  eye  of  love  :  there 's  not  a  sound. 
Melodious  howsoever,  can  confound 
The  heavens  and  earth  in  one  to  such  a  death 
As  doth  Uie  voice  of  love :  there 's  not  a  breath 
Will  mingle  kindly  with  the  meadow  air. 
Till  it  has  panted  round,  and  stolen  a  share 
Of  passion  from  the  heart!" — 

Upon  a  bough 
He  leant,  wretched.    He  surely  cannot  now 
Thirst  for  another  love :  O  impious. 
That  he  can  even  dream  upon  it  thus ! — 
Thought  he,  **  Why  am  1  not  as  are  the  dead. 
Since  to  a  woe  like  tliis  I  have  been  led 
Through  the  dark  earth,  and  through  the  wondrousi 
Goddess!  I  love  thee  not  the  less:  from  thee 
By  Juno's  smile  I  turn  not — ^no,  no,  no — 
While  the  great  waters  are  at  ebb  and  flow.< — 
I  have  a  triple  soul !   O  fond  pretence — 
For  both,  for  both  my  love  is  so  immense, 
I  feel  my  heart  is  cut  in  twain  for  them." 


And  so  he  groan'd,  as  one  by  beauty  slain. 
The  lady's  heart  beat  quick,  and  he  could  see 
Her  gentle  bosom  heave  tumultuously. 
He  sprang  from  his  green  covert :  there  she  lay, 
Sweet  as  a  musk-rose  upon  new-made  hay ; 
With  all  her  limbs  on  tremble,  and  her  eyes 
Shut  softly  up  aUve.    To  speak  he  tries : 
**  Fair  damsel,  pity  me !  forgive  me  that  I 
Thus  violate  thy  bower's  sanctity ! 

0  pardon  me,  for  I  am  full  of  grief — 
Grief  bom  of  thee,  young  angel !  fairest  thief! 
Who  stolen  hast  awoy  the  wings  wherewith 

1  was  to  top  the  heavens.    Dear  maid,  sith 
Thou  art  my  executioner,  and  I  feel 
Loving  and  hatred,  misery  and  weal. 
Will  in  a  few  short  hours  be  nothing  to  me^ 
And  all  my  story  that  much  passion  slew  me: 
Do  smile  upon  the  evening  of  my  days : 
And,  for  my  tortured  brain  begins  to  craze. 
Be  thou  my  nurse;  and  let  me  understand 
How  d3ring  I  shall  kiss  thy  hly  hand. — 
Dost  weep  for  me  7   Then  should  I  be  contenL 
Scowl  on,  ye  fates !  until  the  Armament 
Out-blackens  Erebus,  and  the  full-cavem'd  earth 
Crumbles  into  itself.    By  the  cloud  girth 
Of  Jove,  those  tears  have  given  me  a  thirst 
To  meet  oblivion." — As  her  heart  would  burst 
The  maiden  sobb'd  awhile,  and  then  replied : 
**  Why  must  such  desolation  betide  . 
As  that  thou  speakest  of?  Are  not  theee  green  noob 
£mpty  of  all  misfortune  ?  Do  the  brooks 
Utter  a  gorgon  voice  7  Does  yonder  thrush. 
Schooling  its  half-fledged  little  ones  to  brush 
About  the  dewy  forest,  whisper  tales  7 — 

/    Speak  not  of  grief,  young  stranger,  or  cold  snails 
>|  Will  slime  the  rose  to-night.    Though  if  thou  wilL 
Methinks  't  would  be  a  guilt — a  veiy  guilt — 
Not  to  companion  thee,  and  sigh  away 
The  hght — the  dusk — the  dark — till  break  of  dv' 
"  Dear  lady,"  said  Endymion,  "  'tis  post 
I  love  thee !  and  my  days  can  never  last. 
That  I  may  pass  in  patience,  still  speak : 
Let  me  have  music  dyings  and  I  seek 
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No  more  delight — I  bid  adieu  to  aU. 

Didat  thou  not  after  other  climates  call. 

And  murmur  about  Indian  Btreamaf" — ^Then  ahe^ 

Sitting  beneath  the  midmost  (breat  tree. 

For  pity  sang  this  roundelay 

"O  Sorrow! 

Why  doBt  borrow 
The  natural  hue  of  health  fivm  vermeil  lipaV— 

To  give  maiden  blushes 

To  the  white  rose  bushes  ? 
Or  is  it  thy  dewy  hand  the  daisy  tips  t 

"  O  Sorrow ! 

W^r  dost  borrow 
The  lustrous  passion  from  a  falcon-eye  ?— 

To  give  the  glow-worm  light  7 

Or,  on  a  moonless  night. 
To  tinge,  on  syren  shores,  the  salt  seanipry  t 

••  O  Sorrow ! 

Why  dost  borrow 
The  mellow  ditties  from  a  mourmng  tongue  t — 

To  give  at  evening  pcde 

Unto  the  nightingale. 
That  thou  mayst  listen  the  cold  dewi  among  f 

•  O  Sorrow ! 
Why  dost  borrow 
Heart's  lightness  from  the  merriment  of  MayT-« 
^^^^       A  lover  would  not  tread 
j^       A  cowslip  on  the  head, 
/  Though  he  should  dance  from  eve  till  peep  of  day— 
'i  Nor  any  drooping  flower 

Held  sacred  for  thy  bower. 
Wherever  he  may  sport  himself  and  play. 

"To  Sorrow 

I  bade  good  morrow, 
And  thought  to  leave  her  far  away  behind ; 

But  cheerly,  cheerly, 

She  loves  me  dearly ; 
Sho  is  so  constant  to  mc,  and  so  kind : 

I  vi'ould  deceive  her. 

And  £0  leave  her, 
But  ah !  she  is  so  constant  and  so  kind. 

**  Beneath  my  palm-trees,  by  the  river-eide, 
1  sat  a-weeping :  in  the  whole  world  wide 
There  was  no  one  to  ask  me  why  I  wept,^ 

And  BO  I  kept 
Brimming  the  water-Uly  cups  with  tean 

Cold  as  my  feaxa. 

**  Beneath  my  palm-trees,  by  the  river-side, 
I  sat  a-weeping :  what  enamorM  bride. 
Cheated  by  shadowy  wooer  from  the  clouds, 

But  hides  and  shrouds 
Beneath  dark  palm-trees  by  a  riverside  f 

"And  as  I  sat,  over  the  light-Uae  hills 
There  came  a  noise  of  revellers:  the  rills 
Into  the  wide  stream  came  of  purple  hue*- 

T  was  Bacchus  and  his  crew ! 
The  earnest  trumpet  spake,  and  silver  tfariUi 
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From  kissing  cymbals  made  a  merry  din^- 

'T  was  Bacchus  and  his  kin ! 
like  to  a  moving  vintage  down  they  came, 
Crown'd  with  green  leaves,  and  faces  all  on  flame , 
All  madly  dancing  through  the  pleasant  valley,   . 

To  scare  thee.  Melancholy ! 
O  then,  O  then,  thou  wast  a  simple  name ! 
And  I  forgot  thee,  as  the  berried  holly— a..-~>^......,,. — 

By  shepherds  is  forgotten,  when  in  June, 

Tall  chestnuts  keep  away  the  sun  and  moon  >* 

I  rush'd  into  the  folly! 

**  Within  his  car,  alof^  young  Bacchus  stood. 
Trifling  his  ivy-dart,  in  dancing  mood, 

With  sidelong  laughing^ 
And  little  rills  of  crimson  wine  imbrued 
His  plump  white  arms,  and  shoulders,  enough  white 

For  Venus'  pearly  bite ; 
And  near  him  rode  Silenus  on  his  ass, 
Pelted  with  flowers  as  he  on  did  pass 

Tipsily  quaffing. 

"  Whence  came  ye,  merry  Damsels!  whence  came  yu 
So  many,  and  so  many,  and  such  glee  ? 
Why  have  ye  lefl  your  bowers  desolate, 
Your  lutes,  and  gentler  fate  f 

*  We  follow  Bacchus !  B&cchus  on  the  wing, 

A  conquering! 
Bacchus,  young  Bacchus !  good  or  ill  betide. 
We  dance  before  him  thorough  kingdoms  wide  s— 
Come  hither,  lady  fair,  and  joined  be 
\  To  our  wild  minstrelsy ! ' 

"  Whence  came  ye,  jolly  Satyrs !  whence  came  ye 

So  many,  and  so  many,  and  such  glee  ? 

Why  have  ye  lefl  your  forest  haunts,  why  left 

Your  nuts  in  oak-tree  cleft  ? — 
'  For  wine,  for  wine  we  left  our  kernel  tree : 
For  wine  we  left  our  heath,  and  yellow  broom*,  \^  ' 

And  cold  mushrooms; 
For  wine  we  follow  Bacchus  through  the  earth ; 
Great  god  of  breathless  cups  and  chirping  mirth  !— 
Come  hither,  lady  fair,  and  joined  be 
To  our  mad  minytrelsy ! ' 

*'  Over  wide  streams  and  mountains  great  wt  weni^ 
And,  save  when  Bacchus  kept  his  i\y  tent, 
Onward  the  tiger  and  the  leopard  pants, 

With  Asian  elephants : 
Onward  these  myriads — with  song  and  dance. 
With  zebras  striped,  and  sleek  Arabians'  prance, 
Web-fboted  alligators,  crocodiles,  -  \ 

Bearing  upon  their  scaly  backs,  in  files,         ; 
Plump  in&nt  laughters  mimicking  the  coil 
Of  seamen,  and  stout  galley-rowers'  toil : 
With  toying  oars  and  silken  sails  they  glide    / 
'         Nor  care  for  wind  and  tide. 

"  Mounted  on  panthers'  furs  and  lions*  manes. 
From  rear  to  van  they  scour  about  the  plains , 
A  three  days'  journey  in  a  moment  done ; 
And  always,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
About  the  wilds  they  hunt  with  spear  and  horn 
On  spleenful  unicorn. 

*  I  saw  Onrian  Egypt  kneel  adowo. 
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{  Mw  parch'd  Abyannia  rouse  and  sing 

To  the  silver  cymbals*  ring ! 
I  nw  the  whelming  viniage  hotly  pierce 

Old  Tartary  the  fierce ! 
The  kings  of  Ind  their  jewel-eceptres  vail, 
And  from  their  treasures  scatter  pearled  hail ; 
Great  Brahma  from  his  mystic  heaven  groans. 

And  all  his  priesthood  moans, 
Before  young  Bacchus'  eye-wink  turning  pale 
Into  these  regions  came  I,  following  him. 
Sick-hearted,  weary— so  I  took  a  whim 
To  stray  away  into  these  forests  drear. 

Alone,  without  a  peer : 
And  I  have  told  thee  all  thou  mayest  hear. 


•*  Young  stranger ! 

I  *ve  been  a  ranger 
In  March  of  pleasure  throughout  every  clime ; 

Alas !  *tis  not  for  me : 

Bewitch'd  I  sure  must  be, 
To  lose  in  grieving  all  my  maiden  {uime. 

••  Come  then.  Sorrow, 

Sweetest  Sorrow ! 
like  an  own  babe  I  nurse  thee  on  my  breast : 

I  thought  to  leave  thee, 

And  deceive  thee, 
But  now  of  all  the  world  I  love  thee  best 

**  There  is  not  one, 

No,  no,  not  one 
But  thee  to  comfort  a  poor  lonely  maid ; 

Thou  art  her  mother, 

And  her  brother, 
Her  playmate,  and  her  wooer  in  the  shade." 

O  what  a  sight  she  gave  in  finishing. 
And  look,  quite  dead  to  every  worldly  thing ! 
Endymion  could  not  speak,  but  gazed  on  her : 
And  listen'd  to  the  wind  that  now  did  stir 
About  tlie  crisped  oaks  full  drearily. 
Yet  with  as  sweet  a  soflness  as  might  be 
Remember'd  from  its  velvet  summer  song. 
At  last  he  said :  **  Poor  lady,  how  thus  long 
Have  I  been  able  to  endure  that  voice  f 
Fair  Melody!  kind  Syren!  I've  no  choice; 
I  must  be  thy  sad  servant  evermore : 
I  cannot  choose  but  kneel  here  and  adore. 
Alas,  I  must  not  think — by  Phoebe,  no ! 
Let  me  not  think,  sofl  Angel !  shall  it  be  so  T 
Say,  beautifullest,  shall  I  never  think  7 

0  thou  couldst  foster  me  beyond  the  brink 
Of  recollection !  make  my  watchful  care 
Close  up  its  bloodshot  eyes,  nor  see  despair ! 
Do  gently  murder  half  my  soul,  and  I 
Shall  feel  the  other  half  so  utterly ! — 

1  'm  giddy  at  that  cheek  so  fair  and  smooth ; 
O  let  it  blush  so  ever :  let  it  soothe 

My  madnesB !  let  it  mantle  rosy-warm 

With  the  tinge  of  love,  panting  in  safo  alarm. 

This  cannot  be  thy  hand,  and  yet  it  is; 

And  this  is  sure  thine  other  sofUing — this 

Thine  own  fair  bosom,  and  I  am  so  near ! 

Wilt  fall  asleep?  O  let  me  sip  that  tear! 

And  whisper  one  sweet  word  that  I  may  know 

This  is  the  world— sweet  dewy  blossom !  "—WoB ! 


Wok!  woe  to  that  ENDTMroiv!  Whkre  la  fcef 
Even  these  words  went  echoing  dismally 
Through  the  wide  forest — a  most  fearful  tone. 
Like  one  repenting  in  his  latest  moan ; 
And  while  it  died  away  .a  shade  pass'd  by. 
As  of  a  thunder-cloud.     When  arrows  fly 
Through  the  thick  branches,  poor  ling-doves  ideel 

forth 
Their  timid  necks  and  tremble ;  so  these  both 
Leant  to  each  other  trembling,  and  sat  so 
Waiting  for  some  destruction — when  lo ! 
FooUfeather'd  Mercury  appeared  sublime 
Beyond  the  tall  tree-tops ;  and  in  less  time 
Than  shoots  the  slanted  hail-storm,  down  he  dropt 
Towards  the  ground ;  but  rested  not,  nor  stopi 
One  moment  from  his  home :  only  the  sward 
He  with  his  wand  light  touch'd,  and  heaven«\'anl 
SwifVer  than  sight  was  gone— even  before 
The  teeming  earth  a  sudden  witness  bore 
Of  his  swif\  magic.     Diving  swans  appear 
Above  the  crystal  circlings  white  and  clear ; 
And  catch  the  cheated  eye  in  wild  surprise. 
How  they  can  dive  in  sight  and  unseen  rise — 
So  from  the  turf  outsprang  two  steeds  jet-black. 
Each  with  large  dark-blue  wings  upon  his  bacL 
The  youth  of  Caria  placed  the  lovely  dame 
On  one,  and  felt  himself  in  spleen  to  tame 
The  other's  fierceness.     Through  the  air  they  flew 
High  as  the  eagles.    Like  two  drops  of  dew 
Exhaled  to  Phoebus'  lips,  away  they  toe  gone. 
Far  from  the  earth  away — unseen,  alone. 
Among  cool  clouds  and  winds,  but  that  the  fr^ 
The  buoyant  Ufe  of  song  can  floating  be 
Above  their  heads,  and  follow  them  untired. 
Muse  of  my  native  land  I  am  I  inspired  ? 
This  is  the  giddy  air,  and  I  most  spread 
Wide  pinions  to  keep  here ;  nor  do  I  dread 
Or  height,  or  depth,  or  width,  or  any  chance 
Precipitous :  I  have  beneath  my  glance 
Those  towering  horses  and  their  mournful  freight 
Could  I  thus  sail,  and  see,  and  thus  await 
Fearless  for  power  of  thought,  without  thine  aidf^ 
There  is  a  sleepy  dusk,  an  odorous  shade 
From  some  approaching  wonder,  and  behold 
Those  winged  steeds,  with  snorting  nostrils  NiM 
SnuflT  at  iis  faint  extreme,  and  seem  to  tire. 
Dying  to  embers  from  their  native  fire ! 


There  curl'd  a  purple  mist  around  tbem ;  soon, 
It  seem'd  as  when  around  the  pale  new  mooo 
Sad  Zephyr  droops  the  clouds  like  weeping  willow 
Twas  Sleep  slow  journeying  with  head  on  pillow 
For  the  first  time,  since  he  came  nigfa  dead-bora 
From  the  old  womb  of  night,  his  cave  forlorn 
Had  he  leA  more  forlorn ;  for  the  first  time, 

/    He  felt  aloof  the  day  and  morning's  prime— 

I    Because  into  his  depth  Cimmerian 

y  There  came  a  dream,  showing  how  a  young  man. 
"Ere  a  lean  bat  could  plump  its  wintery  skin. 
Would  at  high  Jove's  empyreal  footstool  win 
An  imnrartality,  and  how  espouse 
Jove's  daughter,  and  be  reckon'd  of  his  house. 
Now  was  he  slumbering  towards  heaven's  gat^ 
That  he  might  at  the  threshold  one  hour  wait 
To  hear  the  marriage  melodies,  and  then 
Sink  downward  to  his  dusky  cave  agaia. 
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His  liner  of  unooth  semUucent  mist, 
Divenely  tinged  with  rose  and  amethyst. 
Puzzled  those  eves  that  for  the  centre  sought; 
And  scarcely  for  one  moment  could  be  caught 
His  sluggish  form  reposing  motionless. 
Those  two  on  winged  steeds,  with  all  the  stress 
Of  vision  searched  for  him,  as  one  would  look 
Athwart  the  sallows  of  a  river  nook 
To  catch  a  glance  at  silve^throated  eels, — 
Or  from  old  Skiddaw's  top,  when  fog  conceals 
His  rugged  forehead  in  a  mantle  pale, 
With  an  eye-guess  towards  some  pleasant  vale. 
Descry  a  favorite  hamlet  feint  and  far. 

These  ra\*en  horses,  though  they  ibster'd  are 
Of  earth's  splenetic  fire,  dully  drop 
Their  full- vein 'd  ears,  nostrils  blood  wide,  and  stop ; 
Upon  the  spiritless  mist  have  they  outspread 
Their  ample  feathers,  are  in  slumber  dead,— > 
And  on  those  {xnions,  level  in  raid-air, 
Endymion  sleepeth  and  the  lady  fair. 
Slowly  they  sail,  slowly  as  icy  isle 
Upon  a  calm  sea  drifting:  and  meanwhile 
The  mournful  wanderer  dreams.    Behold !  he  walks 
On  heaven's  pavement ;  brotherly  he  talks 
To  divine  powers :  from  his  hand  full  fain 
Juno's  proud  birds  are  pecking  pearly  grain : 
He  tries  the  nerve  of  Phoebus'  golden  bow. 
And  asketh  where  the  golden  apples  grow : 
Upon  his  arm  he  braces  Pallaa'  shield, 
And  strives  in  vain  to  unsettle  and  wield 
A  Jovian  thunderbolt :  arch  Hebe  brings 
A  full-brimm'd  goblet,  dances  lightly,  sings 
And  tantalizes  long;  at  last  he  drinks, 
And  lost  in  pleasure  at  her  feet  he  sinks. 
Touching  with  dazzled  lips  her  starlight  hand, 
He  blows  a  bugle, — an  ethereal  band 
Are  visible  above  :  the  Seasons  four, — 
Green-kirtled  Spring,  flush  Summer,  golden  store 
In  Autumn's  sickle,  Winter  frosty  hoar, 
Join  dance  with  shadowy  Hours;  while  still  the  blast. 
In  swells  unmitigated,  still  doth  last 
To  sway  their  floating  morris.    "  Whose  is  this  f     ^ 
Whose  bugle  7"  he  inquires:  they  smile — ^"O  Dii! 
Why  is  this  mortal  here  f   Dost  thou  not  know 
Its  mistress'  lips  f  Not  thou  ? — Tis  Dian's :  lo ! 
She  rises  crescented ! "  He  looks,  'tis  she, 
His  very  goddess :  good-bye  earth,  and  sea. 
And  air,  and  pains,  and  care,  and  suffering ; 
Good-bye  to  all  but  love !   Then  doth  he  spring 
Towards  her,  and  awakes — and,  strange,  o'erhead, 
Of  those  same  fragrant  exhalations  bred, 
Reheld  awake  his  very  dream :  the  Gods 
Stood  smiling ;  merry  Hebe  laughs  and  nods ; 
And  Phcebe  bends  towards  him  crescented. 
O  state  perplexing !  On  the  pinion  bed. 
Too  well  awake,  he  feels  the  panting  side 
Of  his  delicious  lady.    He  who  died 
For  soaring  too  audacious  in  the  sun, 
Where  that  same  treacherous  wax  began  to  run, 
Felt  not  more  longue-tied  than  £ndymion. 
His  heart  leapt  np  as  to  its  rightful  throne,         ^ 
To  that  fiur-shadow'd  passion  pulsed  its  way^ 
Ah.  what  perplexity !  Ah,  well-a-day ! 
So  fond,  so  beauteous  was  his  bed-fellow, 
He  could  not  help  but  kisa  her:  then  he  grew 


Awhile  forgetful  of  all  1)eauty  save 

Young  Phoebe's,  golden-liair'd ;  and  so  'gan  crave 

Forgiveness :  yet  he  tum'd  once  more  to  look 

At  the  sweet  sleeper, — all  his  soul  was  shook,-— 

She  preas'd  his  hand  in  slumber ;  so  once  more 

He  could  not  help  but  kiss  her  and  adore. 

At  this  the  shadow  wept,  melting  away. 

The  Latmian  started  up :  "  Bright  goddess,  sIav  ! 

Search  my  most  hidden  breast!  By  truth's  own  tungue 

I  have  no  dndal  heart :  why  is  it  wrung 

To  desperation  7  Is  there  naught  for  me. 

Upon  the  bourn  of  bliss,  but  misery?" 


These  words  awoke  the  stranger  oi  dark  treaset 
Her  dawning  love-look  rapt  Endymion  blesses 
With  'havior  soil.    Sleep  yawn'd  from  underneath. 
**  Thou  swan  of  Ganges,  let  us  no  loore  breathe 
This  murky  phantasm !  thou  contented  seem'st 
Pillow'd  in  lovely  idleness,  nor  dream'st 
What  horrors  may  discomfort  thee  and  me. 
Ah,  shouldst  thou  die  from  my  heart-treachery  !— 
Yet  did  she  merely  weep — her  gentle  soul 
Hath  no  revenge  in  it ;  as  it  is  whole 
In  tenderness,  would  I  were  whole  in  love ! 
Can  I  prize  thee,  fair  maid,  all  price  above, 
Even  when  I  feel  as  true  as  innocence  ? 
I  do,  I  do. — What  is  this  soul  then  7  Whence 
Came  it  7  It  does  not  seem  my  own,  and  I 
Have  no  self-passion  or  identity. 
Some  fearful  end  must  be ;  where,  where  is  it  f 
By  Nemesis !  I  see  my  spirit  flit 
Alone  about  the  dark — Forgive  me,  sweet ! 
Shall  we  away  7"    He  roused  the  steeds;  they  beat 
Their  wings  chivalrous  into  the  clear  air, 
Leaving  old  Sleep  within  his  vapory  lair. 

The  good-night  blush  of  eve  was  waning  slow. 
And  Vesper,  risen  star,  began  to  throe 
In  the  dusk  heavens  silvery,  when  they 
Thus  sprang  direct  towardn  the  Galaxy. 
Nor  did  speed  hinder  converse  soA  and  strange- 
Eternal  oaths  and  vows  they  interchange, 
In  such  wise,  in  such  temper,  so  aloof 
Up  in  the  winds,  beneath  a  starry  roof, 
So  witless  of  their  doom,  that  verily 
"Tis  well-nigh  post  man's  search  their  hearts  to  see 
Whether  they  wept,  or  laogh'd,  or  grieved,  or  toy'd — 
Most  like  with  joy  gone  mad,  with  sorrow  cloy'd. 


Full  facing  their  swifl  flight,  from  ebon  streak 
The  moon  put  forth  a  little  diamond  peak. 
No  bigger  than  an  unobserved  star, 
Or  tiny  point  of  fairy  scimitar ; 
Bright  signal  that  she  only  stoop'd  to  tie 
Her  silver  sandals,  ere  deliciously 
She  bow'd  into  the  heavens  her  timid  head. 
Slowly  she  rose,  as  though  she  would  have  fled 
^VhiIe  to  his  lady  meek  the  Carian  tum'd. 
To  mark  if  her  dark  eyes  had  yet  discern'd 
This  beauty  in  its  birth — Despair !  despair ! 
He  saw  her  body  fading  gaunt  and  spare 
In  the  cold  moonshine.  Straight  he  seized  her  wnst : 
It  melted  from  his  grasp ;  her  hand  he  kisB'd, 
And,  horror!  kiss'd  his  own — he  was  alone. 
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Her  steed  a  little  higher  aoar'd,  and  then 
Dropt  hawkwiee  to  the  earth< 

There  lies  a  den* 
Beyond  the  seeming  confines  of  the  space 
Made  for  the  soul  to  wander  in  and  trace 
Its  own  existence,  of  remotest  glooms. 
Dark  regions  are  around  it,  where  the  tombs 
Of  buried  griefe  the  spirit  sees,  but  scarce 
One  hour  doth  linger  weeping,  for  the  pierce 
Of  new-bom  woe  it  feels  more  inly  smart : 
And  in  these  regions  many  a  venom'd  dart 
At  random  flies ;  they  are  the  proper  home 
Of  every  ill :  the  man  is  yet  to  come 
Who  hath  not  joumey'd  in  this  native  helL 
But  few  have  ever  felt  how  calm  and  well 
Sleep  may  be  had  in  that  deep  den  of  all. 
There  anguish  does  not  sting,  nor  pleasure  pall ; 
Woe-hurricanes  beat  ever  at  the  gate, 
Yet  all  is  still  within  and  desolate. 
Beset  with  plainful  gusts,  within  ye  hear 
No  sound  so  loud  as  when  on  curtain'd  bier 
The  death-watch  tick  is  stifled.    Enter  none 
Who  strive  therefor :  on  the  sudden  it  is  won. 
Just  when  the  suflerer  begins  to  bum. 
Then  it  is  free  to  him;  and  from  an  urn. 
Still  fed  by  melting  ice,  he  takes  a  draught — 
Young  Semele  such  richness  never  quail 
In  her  maternal  longing.    Happy  gloom ! 
Dark  Paradise !  where  pale  becomes  the  bloom 
Of  health  by  due ;  where  silence  dreariest 
Is  most  articulate;  where  hopes  infest; 
Where  those  eyes  are  the  brightest  tu  that  keep 
Their  lids  shut  longest  in  a  dreamless  sleep. 
O  happy  spirit-home !  O  wondrous  soul ! 
Pregnant  with  such  a  den  to  save  the  whole 
In  tliine  own  depth.   Hail,  gentle  Carian ! 
For,  never  since  thy  griefs  and  woes  began. 
Hast  thou  felt  so  content :  a  grievous  feud 
Hath  led  thee  to  this  Cave  of  Quietude. 
Aye,  his  luU'd  soul  was  there,  although  upborne 
With  dangerous  speed :  and  so  he  did  not  mourn 
Because  he  knew  not  whither  he  was  going. 
So  happy  was  he,  not  the  aerial  blowing 
Of  trumpets  at  clear  parley  from  the  east 
Could  rouse  from  that  line  relish,  that  high  feast 
They  stung  the  feather'd  horse ;  with  fierce  alarm 
He  flapp'd  towards  the  sound.    Alas !  no  charm 
Could  lift  Endymion's  head,  or  he  had  view*d 
A  skyey  mask,  a  pinion'd  multitude, — 
And  silvery  was  its  passing:  voices  sweet 
Warbling  the  while  as  if  to  lull  and  greet 
The  wanderer  in  his  path.   Thus  warbled  they, 
While  past  the  vision  went  in  bright  array. 


**  Who,  who  from  Dian's  feast  would  be  away  t 
For  all  the  golden  bowen  of  the  day 
Are  empty  left  f  Who,  who  away  would  be 
From  Cynthia's  wedding  and  festivity  ? 
Not  Hesperus :  lo !  upon  his  silver  wings 
He  leans  away  for  highest  heaven  and  sings, 
Snapping  his  lucid  fingers  merrily ! — 
Ah,  Zephyrus !  art  here,  and  Flora  too ! 
Ye  tender  bibbers  of  the  rain  and  dew, 
Young  playmates  of  the  rose  and  dafibdil, 
Re  careful,  ere  ye  enter  in,  to  fill 


Your  baskets  high 
With  fennel  green,  and  balm,  and  golden  pine^ 
Savory,  latter-mint,  and  columbtnea. 
Cool  parsley,  basil  sweet,  and  sunny  thyme ; 
Yea,  every  flower  and  leaf  of  every  clime. 
All  gathered  in  die  dewy  morning :  hia 
Away!  tiy,Ay\ — 
'rystalline  brother  of  the  belt  of  heaven, 
Aquarius !  to  whom  king  Jove  haa  given 
Two  hquid  pulse  streams  'stead  of  feather'd  snips 
Two  fim-like  fountains, — thine  illnminings 

For  Dian  play : 
Dissolve  the  frozen  purity  of  air ; 
Let  thy  white  shoulders  silvery  and  bare 
Show  cold  through  watery  fnnions;  make  more  farifh 
The  Star-Queen's  crescent  on  her  marriage  night! 

Haste,  haste  away ! 
Castor  has  tamed  the  planet  Lion,  see ! 
And  of  the  Bear  has  Pollux  mastery : 
A  third  is  in  the  race !  who  ia  the  third. 
Speeding  away  swifl  as  the  eagle  bird  ? 

The  ramping  Centaur! 
The  Lion's  mane's  on  end :  the  Bear  how  fierce t 
The  Centaur's  arrow  ready  seems  to  pierce 
Some  enemy :  far  forth  his  bow  is  bent 
Into  the  blue  of  heaven.    He  'U  be  ahent. 

Pale  unrelentor. 
When  he  shall  hear  the  wedding  lutee  a-playiog^ 
Andromeda !  sweet  woman !  why  delaying 
So  timidly  among  the  stars?  come  hither! 
Join  this  bright  throng,  and  nimbly  IbUow  whiifaer 

They  all  are  going. 
Dans's  Son,  before  Jove  newly  bow'd. 
Has  wept  for  thee,  calling  to  Jove  aloud. 
Thee,  gentle  lady,  did  he  disenthral : 
Ye  shall  for  ever  live  and  love,  for  all 

Thy  tears  ore  flowing. — 
By  Daphne's  fright,  behold  Apollo ! — ** 

More 
Endymion  heard  not:  down  his  steed  him  bors, 
Prone  to  the  green  head  of  a  misty  hiU. 


His  first  touch  of  the  earth  went  nigh  to  kiU. 
**  Alas!"  said  he,  **  were  I  but  always  borne 
Through  dangerous  winds,  had  but  my  footsteps 
A  path  in  hell,  for  ever  would  I  bleaa 
HorrotB  which  nourish  an  uneasiness 
For  my  own  sullen  conquering ;  to  him 
Who  lives  beyond  earth's  boundary,  grief  ia  dim. 
Sorrow  is  but  a  shadow :  now  I  see 
The  grass;  I  feel  the  solid  ground — Ah,  me! 
It  is  thy  voice — divinest !  Where  t — who  ?  who 
Left  thee  so  quiet  on  this  bed  of  dew  f 
Behold  upon  this  happy  earth  we  are ; 
Let  us  aye  love  each  other ;  let  us  fare 
On  forest-fmits,  and  never,  never  go 
Among  the  abodes  of  mortals  here  below. 
Or  be  by  phantoms  duped.   O  destiny! 
Into  a  labyrinth  now  my  soul  would  fly. 
But  with  thy  beauty  will  I  deaden  it. 
Where  didst  thou  melt  too  7  By  thee  will  I  si* 
For  ever :  let  our  &te  stop  here — a  kid 
I  on  this  spot  will  ofler :  Pan  will  bid 
Us  live  in  peace,  in  love  and  peace  among 
His  forest  wildernesses    I  have  clung 
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To  nothing,  loved  a  nothing,  nothing  seen 

Or  ikU  but  a  great  dream !  Oh,  1  have  been 

Preeamptuoui  against  love,  against  the  sky, 

Against  all  elen^ents,  against  the  tie 

Of  mortals  each  to  each,  against  the  bloomi 

Of  flowers,  rush  of  riven,  and  the  tombs 

Of  heroes  gone !  Against  his  proper  glory 

Has  my  own  soul  conspired .-  so  my  story 

Will  I  to  children  utter,  and  repent. 

There  never  lived  a  mortal  man,  who  bent 

His  appetite  beyond  his  natural  sphere. 

But  starved  and  died.    My  sweetest  Indian,  here, 

Here  will  I  kneel,  for  thou  redeemed  hast 

My  life  from  too  thin  breathing :  gone  and  post 

Are  cloudy  phantasms.    Caverns  lone,  farewell ! 

And  air  of  visions,  and  the  monstrous  swell 

Of  visionary  seas !  No,  never  more 

Shall  airy  voices  cheat  me  to  the  shore 

Of  tangled  wonder,  breathless  and  aghast. 

Adieu,  my  daintiest  Dream !  although  so  vast 

My  love  is  still  for  thee.    The  hour  may  come 

When  we  shall  meet  in  pure  elysium.        * 

On  earth  I  may  not  love  thee ;  and  therefore 

Doves  will  I  ofier  up,  and  sweetest  store 

All  through  the  teeming  year :  so  thou  wilt  shine, 

On  me,  and  on  this  damsel  fkir  of  mine, 

And  bless  our  simple  lives.     My  Indian  bliss ! 

My  river-lily  bud !  one  human  kiss ! 

One  sigh  of  real  breath— one  gentle  squeeze, 

Warm  as  a  dove's  nest  among  summer  trees. 

And  warm  with  dews  that  ooze  from  living  blood ! 

Whither  didst  melt  ?  Ah,  what  of  that  ? — all  good 

We'll  talk  about — no  more  of  dreaming. — Now, 

Where  shall  our  dwelling  be  ?  Under  the  brow 

Of  some  steep  mossy  hill,  where  ivy  dun 

Would  hide  us  up,  although  spring  leaves  were  none ; 

And  where  dark  yew-trees,  as  we  rustle  through. 

Will  drop  their  scarlet-berry  cups  of  dew  7 

0  thou  wouldst  joy  to  live  in  such  a  place ! 
Dusk  for  our  loves,  yet  light  enough  to  grace 
Those  gentle  limbs  on  mossy  bed  reclined : 
For  by  one  step  the  blue  sky  shouldst  thou  find. 
And  by  another,  in  deep  dell  below, 

See,  through  the  trees,  a  little  river  go 
All  in  its  mid-day  gold  and  glimmering. 
Honey  from  out  the  gnarled  hive  1*11  bring. 
And  apples,  wan  with  sweetness,  gather  thee,— 
Cresses  that  grow  where  no  man  may  them  see, 
And  sorrel  untom  by  the  dew-claw'd  stag : 
Pipes  will  I  fashion  of  the  syrinx  flag. 
That  thou  mayst  alwajii  know  whither  I  roam. 
When  it  shall  please  thee  in  our  quiet  home 
To  listen  and  think  o£  love.    Siill  let  me  speak; 
Still  let  me  dive  into  the  joy  I  seek« — 
For  yet  the  past  doth  prison  me.    The  rill. 
Thou  haply  mayst  delight  in,  will  I  fill 
With  fairy  fishes  from  the  mountain  tarn. 
And  thou  shalt  feed  them  from  the  squirrel's  bam. 
Its  bottom  will  I  strew  with  amber  shells. 
And  pebbles  blue  from  deep  enchanted  wells. 
Its  sides  I  '11  plant  with  dew-sweet  eglantine. 
And  honeysuckles  full  of  clear  bee-wine. 

1  will  entice  this  ciystal  rill  to  trace 
Love's  silver  name  upon  the  meadow's  face. 
1  '11  knoel  to  Vesta,  for  a  flame  of  fire ; 
And  to  god  Phcsbus,  for  a  golden  lyre , 

To  Empress  Dian,  for  a  hunting-spear; 
To  Vesper,  for  a  taper  silver-clear, 
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That  I  may  see  thy  beauty  through  the  n 
To  Flora,  and  a  nightingale  shall  light    \ 
Tame  on  thy  finger ;  to  the  River-gods,     *"  " 
And  they  shall  bring  thee  taper  fishing-rods 
Of  gold,  and  lines  of  Naiad's  long  bright  tresi. 
Heaven  shield  thee  for  thine  utter  loveliness ! 
Thy  mossy  footstool  shall  the  altar  be 
'Fore  which  1 11  bend,  bending,  dear  love,  to  thee  • 
Those  lips  shall  be  ihy  Delphos,  and  shall  speak 
Laws  to  my  footsteps,  color  to  my  cheek, 
Trembling  or  stedfkstnees  to  dus  same  voice. 
And  of  three  sweetest  pleasurings  the  choice : 
And  that  affectionate  light,  those  diamond  things, 
Those  eyes,  those  passions,  those   supreme  pearl 

springs. 
Shall  be  my  grief,  or  twinkle  me  to  pleasure. 
Say,  is  not  bliss  within  our  perfect  seizure  f 
O  that  I  could  not  doubt?" 


The  mountaineer 
Thus  strove  by  fancies  vain  and  crude  to  clear 
His  brier'd  path  to  some  tranquillity. 
It*gave  bright  gladness  to  his  lady's  eye, 
And  yet  the  tears  she  wept  were  tears  of  sorrow ; 
Answering  thus,  just  as  the  golden  morrow 
Beam'd  upward  from  the  valleys  of  the  east : 
**  O  that  the  flutter  of  this  heart  had  ceased. 
Or  the  sweet  name  of  love  had  pass'd  away ! 
Young  feather'd  tyrant !  by  a  swift  decay 
Wilt  thou  devote  this  body  to  the  earth : 
And  I  do  think  that  at  my  very  birth 
I  lisp'd  thy  blooming  titles  inwardly ; 
For  at  the  first,  first  dawn  and  thought  of  thee^ 
With  uplift  hands  I  blest  the  stars  of  heaven. 
Art  thou  not  cruel  ?  Ever  have  I  striven 
Tu  think  thee  kind,  but  ah,  it  will  not  do! 
When  yet  a  child;  I  heard  that  kisses  drew 
Favor  from  thee,  and  so  I  kisses  gave 
To  the  void  air,  bidding  them  find  out  love : 
But  when  I  came  to  feel  how  far  above 
All  fancy,  pride,  and  fickle  maidenhood- 
All  earthly  pleasure,  all  imagined  good. 
Was  the  warm  tremble  of  a  devout  kiss,  « 
Even  then,  that  moment,  at  the  thought  of  this^ 
Fainting  I  fell  into  a  bed  of  flowers, 
And  languish'd  there  three  days.  Ye  milder  powers 
Am  I  not  cruelly  wrong'd  ?  BeUeve,  believe 
Me,  dear  Endymion,  were  I  to  weave 
With  my  own  fancies  garlands  of  sweet  life* 
Thou  shouldst  be  one  of  all.     Ah,  bitter  strife ! 
I  may  not  be  thy  love:  I  am  forbidden — 
Indeed  I  am — thwarted,  affrighted,  chidden 
By  things  I  trembled  at,  and  goigon  wrath. 
Twice  hast  thou  ask'd  whither  I  went :  henoefirih 
Ask  me  no  more !  I  may  not  utter  it. 
Nor  may  I  be  thy  love.    We  might  commit 
Ourselves  at  once  to  vengeance ;  we  might  die, 
We  might  embrace  and  die.:  voluptuous  though' 
Enlarge  not  to  my  hunger,  or  I'm  caught 
In  trammels  of  perverse  deliciousness. 
No.  no,  that  shall  not  be:  thee  will  I  bl< 
And  bid  a  long  adieu." 


The  Carian 
No  word  retum'd .  both  lovelorn,  silent,  wan. 
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Into  the  yaUeyi  green  together  went 
Far  wandering  they  were  perforce  content 
To  Bit  beneath  a  fair,  lone  beechen  tree ; 
Nor  at  each  other  gazed,  but  heavily 
Pored  on  its  hazel  cirque  of  ahedded  leavca. 

Endjonion !  unhappy !  it  nigh  grieves 
Me  to  behold  thee  tfiua  in  last  extreme : 
Enskied  ere  thia,  but  truly  diat  I  deem 
Truth  the  best  music  in  a  firBt-bora  song. 
Thy  lute-voiced  brother  will  I  sing  ere  long. 
And  thou  shalt  aid — ^hast  thou  not  aided  me  f 
VTes,  moonlight  Emperor !  felicity 
Has  been  thy  meed  for  many  thousand  yean; 
Yet  often  have  I,  on  the  brink  of  tears, 
M oum'd  as  if  yet  thou  wert  a  forester  \ — 
Forgetting  the  old  tale. 

He  did  not  stir 
His  eyes  from  the  d^ul  leaves,  or  one  small  pulse 
Of  joy  he  might  have  felt    The  spirit  culls 
Unfaded  amaranth,  when  wild  it  strays 
Through  the  old  garden-ground  of  boyish  days. 
A  little  onward  ran  the  'ser^  stream 
By  which  he  took  his  first  soft  poppy  dream ; 
And  on  the  very  bark  'gainst  which  he  leant 
A  crescent  he  had  carved,  and  round  it  spent 
His  skill  in  little  stars.    The  teeming  tree 
Had  swoirn  and  green*d  the  pious  charactery, 
But  not  ta'en  out     Why,  there  was  not  a  slope 
Up  which  he  had  not  fear'd  the  antelope ; 
And  not  a  tree,  beneath  whose  rooty  shade 
He  had  not  with  his  tamed  leopards  play'd , 
Nor  could  an  arrow  light,  or  javelin. 
Fly  in  the  air  where  his  had  never  been — 
And  yet  he  knew  it  not 

O  treachery ! 
Why  does  lus  lady  smile,  pleasing  her  eye 
With  all  his  sorrowing  f  He  sees  her  not 
But  who  so  stares  on  him  f  His  sister,  sure ! 
Peona  of  the  woods !  Can  she  endure — 
Impossible — ^how  dearly  they  embrace ! 
His  lady  smiles ;  delight  is  in  her  lace; 
It  is  no  treachery. 

*^  Dear  brother  mine ! 
Endymion,  weep  not  so !  Why  shouldst  thou  pine 
When  all  great  Latmos  so  exalt  will  be  f 
Thank  the  great  gods,  and  look  not  biuerly; 
And  speak  not  one  pale  word,  and  sigh  no  more. 
Sure  I  will  not  believe  thou  hast  such  store 
Of  grief,  to  last  thee  to  my  kiss  again, 
i'hou  surely  canst  not  be^  a  mind  in  pain, 
Come  hand  in  hand  with  one  so  beautiiiiL 
Be  happy  both  of  you !  for  I  will  pull 
I'he  flowers  of  autumn  for  yxxox  coronals, 
rail's  holy  priest  for  young  Endymion  calls ; 
And  when  he  is  restored,  thou,  fairest  dame, 
Shalt  be  our  queen.     Now,  is  it  not  a  shame 
To  see  ye  thus, — not  very,  very  sad  I 
Perhaps  ye  are  too  happy  to  be  glad : 
0  feel  as  if  it  were  a  common  day ; 
Free-voiced  as  one  who  never  was  away. 


No  tongue  shall  ask.  whence  come  ye  f  but  ye  sbaL 

Be  gods  of  your  own  rest  imperial. 

Not  even  I,  for  one  whole  month,  will  pry 

Into  the  hours  that  have  passed  us  by. 

Since  in  my  arbor  I  did  sing  to  thee. 

O  Hermes !  on  this  very  night  will  be 

A  hymning  up  to  Cynthia,  queen  of  light; 

For  the  soothsayers  old  saw  yesternight 

Good  visions  in  the  air, — whence  wiU  befall 

As  say  these  sages,  health  perpetual 

To  shepherds  and  their  flocks ;  and  furthermore, 

In  Dian's  foce  they  read  the  gentle  lore : 

Therefore  for  her  these  vesper-carols  are. 

Our  friends  will  all  be  there  from  nigh  and  far. 

Many  upon  thy  death  have  ditties  made  ; 

And  many,  even  now,  their  foreheads  shade 

With  cypress,  on  a  day  of  sacriflce. 

New  singing  for  our  maids  shalt  thou  devise. 

And  pluck  the  sorrow  from  our  huntsmen's  hnrna 

Tell  me,  my  lady-queen,  how  to  espouse 

This  wayward  luother  to  his  rightful  joys ! 

Hui  eyes  are  on  Uiee  bent,  as  thou  didst  poise 

His  fote  most  goddesB-hke.    Help  me,  I  piay. 

To  lure— Endymion,  dear  brother,  aay 

What  ails  thee  f "  He  could  bear  no  more,  and  so 

Bent  his  soul  fiercely  Uke  a  spiritual  bow. 

And  twang'd  it  inwardly,  and  calmly  said : 

"■  I  would  have  thee  my  only  friend,  sweet  maid! 

My  only  visitor !  not  ignorant  though. 

That  those  deceptions  which  for  pleasure  go 

'Mong  men,  are  pleasures  real  as  real  may  be : 

But  there  are  higher  ones  I  may  not  see. 

If  impiously  an  earthly  realm  I  take. 

Since  I  saw  thee,  I  have  been  wide  awake 

Night  after  night,  and  day  by  day,  until 

Of  the  empyrean  I  have  drunk  my  filL 

Let  it  content  thee.  Sinter,  seeing  me 

More  happy  than  betides  mortality. 

A  hermit  young,  I  '11  live  in  mossy  cave. 

Where  thou  alone  shalt  come  to  me,  and  lave 

Thy  spirit  in  the  wonders  I  shall  tell.  | 

Through  me  the  shepherd  realm  shall  praeper  waD    | 

For  to  thy  tongue  v^ll  I  all  health  confide.  \ 

And,  for  my  sake,  let  this  young  maid  abide 

With  thee  as  a  dear  sister.    Thou  alone, 

Pecna,  mayst  return  to  me.    I  own 

This  may  sound  strangely :  but  when,  dearest  giri 

Thou  seest  it  for  my  happiness,  no  pearl 

Will  trespass  down  those  cheeks.     Companion  fiir 

Wilt  be  ccmtent  to  dwell  with  her,  to  share 

This  sister's  love  with  me  7"  Like  one  resign'd 

And  bent  l^  circumstances,  and  thervby  blind 

In  selfcommitment  thus  that  meek  unknown : 

**  Ay,  but  a  buzzing  by  my  ears  has  flown. 

Of  jubilee  to  Dian : — ^truth  I  heard ! 

Well  then,  I  see  there  is  no  httle  bird. 

Tender  soever,  but  is  Jove's  ow^n  care. 

Long  have  I  sought  for  rest  and,  unaware. 

Behold  I  find  it!  so  exalted  too! 

So  after  my  own  heart !  I  knew,  I  knew 

There  was  a  place  untenanted  in  it ; 

In  that  same  void  white  Chastity  shall  sit. 

And  monitor  me  nightly  to  lone  slumber. 

With  sanest  UpB  I  vow  me  to  the  number 

Of  Dian's  sLsterhood ;  and,  kind  lady. 

With  thy  good  help,  thia  very  night  shall 
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My  future  dayi  to  her  fane  conaecrate." 

Afl  feela  a  dreamer  what  doth  moet  create 
His  own  (xirtjcular  fright,  mo  these  three  felti 
'  Or  like  one,  who,  in  after  ages,  knelt 
To  Lucifer  or  Baal,  when  he  'd  pine 
After  a  little  sleep:  or  when  in  mine 
Far  under-ground,  a  sleeper  meets  his  friendfl 
Who  know  him  not     Each  diligently  bends 
Tow'rds  common  thoughts  and  things  for  very  fear ; 
Striving  their  ghastly  malady  to  cheer. 
By  thinking  it  a  thing  of  yes  and  no. 
That  housewives  talk  of     But  the  spirit-blow 
Was  struck,  and  all  were  dreamers.     At  the  last 
Endymion  said  :  '*  Are  not  our  fates  all  cast  7 
Why  stand  we  here  ?  Adieu,  ye  tender  pair ' 
Adieu!"  Whereat  those  maidens,  with  wild  stare, 
Walk'd  dizzily  away.     Pained  and  hot 
His  eyes  went  after  them,  until  they  got 
Near  to  a  cypress  grove,  whose  deadly  maw, 
In  one  swift  moment,  would  what  then  he  saw 
Ingulf  for  ever.     •'  Stay !  '*  he  cried,  "  ah,  slay  ! 
Turn,  damsels !  hist !  one  word  I  have  to  say ; 
Sweet  Indian,  I  would  sec  thee  once  again. 
It  is  a  thing  I  dote  on :  so  Td  fain, 
Peona,  ye  should  hand  in  hand  repair, 
Into  those  holy  groves  that  silent  are 
Behind  great  Dian's  temple.     I  'II  bo  yon, 
At  vesper's  earliest  twinkle — they  are  gone— 
But  once,  once,  once  again — "  At  this  he  press'd 
I  lis  hands  against  his  face,  and  then  did  rest 
His  head  upon  a  mossy  hillock  green, 
And  so  remained  as  he  a  corpse  had  been 
All  the  long  day ;  save  when  he  scantly  lifted 
His  eyes  abroad,  to  see  how  shadows  shifted 
Willi  the  slow  move  of  time, — sluggish  and  weary 
Until  the  poplar  tops,  in  journey  dreary. 
Had  reach'd  the  river's  brim.     Then  up  he  rose, 
And,  slowly  as  that  very  river  flows, 
Walk'd  tow'rds  the  temple-grove  with  this  lament : 
**  Why  such  a  golden  eve  ?   The  breeze  is  sent 
Careful  and  soft,  that  not  a  leaf  may  fall 
Before  the  serene  father  of  them  all 
Bows  down  his  summer  head  below  the  west 
Now  am  I  of  breath,  speech,  and  speed  possest, 
But  at  the  setting  I  must  bid  adieu 
To  her  for  the  last  time.     Night  will  strew 
On  the  damp  grass  myriads  of  lingering  leaves, 
And  with  them  shall  I  die  ,*  nor  much  it  grieves 
To  die,  when  summer  dies  on  the  cold  sward. 
JVhy,  I  have  been  a  butterfly,  a  lord  'V 

pf  (lowers,  garlands,  love-knots,  silly  posies,   < 
iGroves,  meadow's,  melodies,  and  arbor-roses ;   A 
'My  kingdom's  at  its  death,  and  just  it  is 
That  I  should  die  with  it :  so  in  all  this 
We  miscall  grief,  bale,  sorrow,  heart-break,  woe, 
What  is  there  to  plain  of  7   By  Titan's  foe 
I  am  but  rightly  served."     So  saying,  he 
Tripp'd  lightly  on,  in  sort  of  deathful  glee ; 


Laughing  at  the  clear  stream  and  setting  sun. 
As  though  they  jests  had  been :  nor  had  he  done 
His  laugh  at  Nature's  holy  countenance, 
Until  that  grove  appear'd,  as  if  perchance. 
And  then  his  tongue  with  sober  seemUhed 
Gave  utterance  as  he  enter'd :  **  Ha  !"•  I  said, 
**  King  of  the  butterflies ;  but  by  this  gloom, 
And  by  old  Rhadamanthus'  tongue  of  doom, 
This  dusk  religion,  pomp  of  solitude. 
And  the  Promethean  clay  by  thief  endued, 
By  old  Satumua*  forelock,  by  his  head 
Shook  with  eternal  palsy,  I  did  wed 
Myself  to  things  of  light  from  infancy ; 
And  thus  to  be  cast  out,  thus  lorn  to  die. 
Is  sure  enough  to  make  a  mortal  man 
Grow  impious."     So  he  inwardly  began 
On  things  for  which  no  wording  can  be  found  * 
Deeper  and  deeper  sinking,  until  drown'd 
Beyond  the  reach  of  music :  for  the  choir 
Of  Cynthia  he  heard  not,  though  rough  brier 
Nor  muffling  thicket  interposed  to  dull 
The  vesper  hymn,  far  swollen,  soft  and  full. 
Through  the  dark  pillars  of  those  sylvan  aisles. 
He  saw  not  the  two  maidens,  nor  their  smiles. 
Wan  as  primroses  gather'd  at  midnight  '^^    v.  v.  — 
By  chilly-finger'd  spring.    *'  Unhappy  wight ! 
Endymion!"  said  Peona,  "we  are  here! 
What  wouldst  thou  ere  we  all  are  laid  on  bier  7** 
Then  he  embraced  her,  and  his  lady's  hand 
Press'd,  saying :  **  Sister,  I  would  have  command. 
If  it  were  heaven's  will,  on  our  sad  fate."  i 

At  which  that  dark-eyed  stranger  stood  elate, 
And  said,  in  a  new  voice,  but  sweet  as  love, 
To  Endyraion's  amaze :  "  By  Cupid's  dove, 
And  so  thou  shalt !  and  by  the  lily  truth 
Of  my  own  breast  thou  shalt,  beloved  youth!" 
And  as  she  spake,  into  her  face  there  cam 
Light,  as  reflected  from  a  silver  flame : 
Her  long  black  hair  swelt'd  ampler,  in  display 
Full  golden ;  hi  her  eyes  a  brighter  day 
Dawn'd  blue  and  full  of  love.    Ay,  he  beheld 
Phcebe,  his  passion !  joyous  she  upheld 
Hei'  lucid  bow.  continuing  thus :  **  Drear,  drear 
Has  our  delaying  been ;  but  foolish  fear 
Withheld  me  flrst ;  and  then  decrees  of  fate ; 
And  then  'twas  fit  that  from  this  mortal  state 
Thou  shouldst,  my  love,  by  some  unlook'd-for  changi 
Be  spiritualized.     Peona,  we  shall  range 
These  fbrests,  and  to  thee  they  safe  shall  be 
As  was  thy  cradle ;  hither  shalt  thou  flee 
To  meet  us  many  a  time."    Next  Cynthia  bright 
Peona  kiss*d,  and  bless'd  with  fair  good-night : 
Her  brother  kiss'd  her  too,  and  knelt  adown 
Before  his  goddess,  in  a  blissful  swoon. 
She  gave  her  fair  hands  to  him,  and  behold. 
Before  three  swiftest  kisses  he  had  told. 
They  vanish'd  far  away! — Peona  went 
Home  through  the  gloomy  wood  in  wonderments 
73 
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Upon  a  time,  before  the  &ery  broods 

Drove  Nymph  and  Sktyr  from  the  prosperooi  woods. 

Before  King  Oberon's  bright  diadem. 

Sceptre,  and  mantle,  clasp'd  with  dewy  gem, 

Frighted  away  the  Dryadis  and  the  Fauns 

From  rashes  green,  and  brakes,  and  cowslip'd  lawns, 

The  ever'Smitten  Hermes  empt^  left 

His  golden  throne,  bent  warm  on  amorous  theft : 

From  high  Olympus  had  he  stolen  light. 

On  this  side  of  Jove*s  cUnids,  to  escape  the  sight 

Of  his  great  summoner,  and  made  retreat 

Into  a  forest  on  the  shores  of  Crete. 

For  somewhere  in  that  sacred  island  dwelt 

A  nymph,  to  whom  all  hoofed  Satyrs  knelt ; 

At  whose  white  feet  the  languid  Tritons  pour*d 

Pearls,  while  on  land  they  withered  and  adored. 

Fast  by  the  springs  where  she  to  bathe  was  wont. 

And  in  those  meads  where  sometimes  she  might  haunt. 

Were  strewn  rich  gifts,  unknown  to  any  Muse, 

Though  Fancy's  casket  were  unlock'd  to  choose. 

Ah,  what  a  world  of  love  was  at  her  feet ! 

So  Hermes  thought,  and  a  celestial  heat 

Burnt  from  his  winged  heels  to  either  ear, 

That  from  a  whiteness,  as  the  lily  clear, 

Blush'd  into  roses  *mid  his  golden  hair. 

Fallen  in  jealous  curls  about  his  shoulders  bare. 

From  vale  to  vale,  from  wood  to  wood,  he  flew, 

Breathing  upon  the  flowen  his  pession  new, 

And  wound  with  many  a  river  to  its  head, 

To  find  where  this  sweet  nymph  prepared  her  secret 

bed: 
In  vain ;  the  sweet  nymph  might  nowhere  be  found, 
And  so  he  rested,  on  the  lonely  ground. 
Pensive,  and  full  of  painful  jealousies 
Of  the  Wood-Gods,  and  even  the  very  trees. 
There  as  he  stood,  he  heard  a  mournful  voice. 
Such  as  once  heard,  in  gentle  heart,  destroys 
All  pain  but  pity :  thus  the  lone  voice  spake : 
**  When  fjpom  this  wreathed  tomb  shall  I  awake  t 
When  move  in  a  sweet  body  fit  for  life. 
And  love,  and  pleasure,  and  the  ruddy  strife 
Of  hearts  and  lips?  Ah,  miserable  me!'* 
The  God,  dove-footed,  glided  silently 
Round  bosh  and  tree,  soft-brushing,  in  his  speed, 
The  taller  grasses  and  full-flowering  weed. 
Until  he  found  a  palpitating  snake. 
Bright,  and  cirque-couchant  in  a  dusky  brake. 


She  was  a  gordian  shape  of  dazzling  hue, 
V'ermilion-spotted,  golden,  green,  and  blue ; 
Striped  like  a  zebra,  freckled  like  a  pard. 
Eyed  like  a  peacock,  and  all  crimson-barr'd ; 
And  full  of  silver  moons,  that,  as  she  breathed. 
Dissolved,  or  brighter  shone,  or  interwreathed 
Their  lustres  with  the  gloomier  tapestries — 
So  rainbow-sided,  touch'd  with  miseries, 
She  seem'd,  at  once,  some  penanced  lady  elf| 
Some  demon's  mistress,  or  the  demon's  selfl 
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Upon  her  crest  she  wore  a  wannidi  fire 
Sprinkled  with  stars,  like  Ariadne's  tiar: 
Her  head  was  serpent,  but  ah,  bitter-sweet ! 
She  had  a  wonun's  mouth  with  all  ita  pearls  cxwipl^ 
And  for  her  eyes — ^what  could  such  eyea  do  there 
But  weep,  and  weep,  that  they  were  bora  so  fair  t 
As  Proserpine  still  weeps  for  her  Sicilian  air. 
Her  throat  was  serpent,  but  the  words  she  spake 
Came,  as  through  bubbling  honey,  lor  Love's  sake* 
And  thus ;  while  Hermes  on  his  (nnioiis  lay, 
like  a  stoop'd  fitloon  ere  he  takes  hia  prey : 

"Fair  Hermes,  crown'd  with  feathers,  flatterim 

light, 
I  had  a  splendid  dream  of  thee  last  night  * 
I  saw  thee  sitting,  on  a  throne  of  gold. 
Among  the  Gods,  upon  Olympus  old. 
The  only  sad  one  ;  for  thou  didst  noC  hear 
The  sofl,  lute-finger'd  Muses  chanting  clear. 
Nor  even  Apollo  when  he  sang  alone. 
Deaf  to  his  throbbing  throat's  long,  long  melodioai 

moan. 
I  dreamt  I  saw  thee,  robed  in  purple  flakes. 
Break  amorous  through  the  clouds,  as  moniing  breska 
And,  swiftly  as  a  bright  Phcebean  dart. 
Strike  for  the  Cretan  isle ;  and  here  thou  art ! 
Too  gentle  Hermes,  hast  thou  found  the  maid?" 
Whereat  the  star  of  Lethe  not  delay'd 
His  rosy  eloquence,  and  thus  inquired  : 
"Thou  smooth-lipp'd  serpent,  surely  high  inspired! 
Thou  beauteous  wreath  with  melancholy  eyes. 
Possess  whatever  bliss  thou  canst  devise 
Telling  me  only  where  my  nymph  is  fled,i — 
Where  she  doth  breathe ! "  **  Bright  planet,  thou  hvi 

said," 
Retum'd  the  snake, "  but  seal  with  oaths,  fair  God!" 
"  I  swear,"  said  Hermes,  "  by  my  serpent  rod. 
And  l^  thine  eyes,  and  by  thy  starry  crown ! " 
Light  flew  his  earnest  words,  among  the  bkasiBi 

blown. 
Then  thus  again  the  brilliance  feminine : 
*'  Too  frail  of  heart !  for  this  lost  nymph  of  thine^ 
Free  as  the  air,  invisibly,  she  strays 
About  these  thornless  wilds ;  her  pleasant  days 
She  tastes  unseen ;  unseen  her  nimble  feet 
Leave  traces  in  the  grass  and  flowers  sweet : 
From  weary  tendrils,  and  bow'd  branches  green. 
She  plucks  the  fruit  unseen,  she  bathes  unseen. 
And  by  my  power  is  her  beauty  veil'd 
To  keep  it  unaifronted,  unassail'd 
By  the  love-glances  of  unlovely  eyes. 
Of  Satyrs,  Fauns,  and  blear'd  Silenus*  sigha. 
Pale  grew  her  immortality,  for  woe 
Of  all  these  lovers,  and  she  grieved  so 
I  took  compassion  on  her,  badeher  steep 
Her  hair  in  weird  syrops,  that  would  keep 
Her  loveliness  invisible,  yet  free 
To  wander  as  she  loves,  in  liberty. 
Thou  shalt  behold  her,  Hermes,  thou  alone. 
If  thou  wilt,  as  thou  swearest,  grant  my  boon ' 
Then,  once  again,  the  charmed  God  began 
An  oath,  and  through  the  serpent's  eats  it  ran 
Warm,  tremulous,  devout,  psalterian. 
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Ravish*d  ihe  lifted  her  Ciroean  bead, 

Bluah'd  a  live  damaak,  and  awifi-lisping 

■■  I  was  a  woman,  let  me  have  once  more 

A  woman't  shape,  and  charming  as  before. 

I  love  a  yoath  of  Corinth—O  the  bliss ! 

Give  me  my  woman's  form,  and  place  me  where  he  is. 

Sloop,  Hennes,  let  me  breath  upon  thy  brow, 

And  thoa  shall  see  thy  sweet  nymph  even  now.' 

The  God  on  hal^hot  foathers  sank  serene, 

She  breathed  upon  his  eyes,  and  swift  was  seen 

Of  both  the  guaided  nymph  near-emiling  on  the  green. 

It  WQs  no  dream ;  or  say  a  dream  it  was. 

Real  are  the  dreams  of  Gods,  and  smoorhly  pass 

Their  pleasures  in  a  long  immortal  dream. 

One  warm,  flush'd  moment,  hovering,  it  might  seem 

Dash'd  by  the  wood-njrmph's  beauty,  so  he  biim'd ; 

Then,  lighting  on  the  printless  verdure,  tum'd 

To  the  swoon'd  serpent,  and  with  languid  arm. 

Delicate,  put  to  proof  the  liAe  Caducean  charm. 

So  done,  upon  the  nymph  his  eyes  he  bent 

Full  of  adoring  tears  and  blandishment, 

And  towards  her  stept :  she,  like  a  moon  in  wane, 

Faded  before  him,  cower'd,  nor  could  restrain 

Her  foarful  sobs,  self-folding  like  a  flower 

That  fointB  into  itself  at  evening  hour : 

But  the  God  fostering  her  chilled  hand. 

She  felt  the  warmth,  her  eyelids  open'd  bland 

And,  like  new  flowem  at  morning  song  of  bees, 

Bloom'd.  and  gave  up  her  honey  to  the  lees. 

Into  the  green-recessed  woods  they  flew ; 

Nor  grew  they  pale,  as  mortal  lovers  da 


Left  to  herself)  the  serpent  now  began 
To  change ;  her  elfln  blood  in  madness  ran. 
Her  mouth  foam'd,  and  the  gross,  therewith  besprent, 
Wither'd  at  dew  so  sweet  and  virulent ; 
Her  eyes  in  torture  fix'd,  and  anguish  drear. 
Hot,  glazed,  and  wide,  with  lid-lashes  all  sear, 
Flash*d  phosphor  and  sharp  sparks,  without  one  cool- 
ing tear. 
The  colon  all  inflamed  throughout  her  train, 
She  writhed  about,  convulsed  with  scarlet  pain ; 
A  deep  volcanian  yellow  took  the  place 
Of  all  her  milder-roooned  body's  grace ; 
And,  as  the  lava  ravishes  the  mead. 
Spoilt  all  her  silver  mail,  and  golden  brede : 
Made  gloom  of  all  her  frecklings,  streaks  and  bars, 
Eclipsed  her  crescents,  and  lick'd  up  her  stars : 
So  that,  in  moments  few,  she  was  undrcst 
Of  all  her  sapphires,  greens,  and  amethyst 
And  rubious-argent ;  of  all  tiiese  bereft. 
Nothing  but  pain  and  ugliness  were  left. 
Still  shone  her  crown ;  that  vanished,  also  she 
Melted  .and  disappear'd  as  suddenly ; 
And  in  the  air,  her  new  voice  luting  soft. 
Cried,  *'  Lycius !  gentle  Lycius ! " — Borne  aloft 
With  the  bright  mists  about  the  mountains  hoar. 
These  words  dissolved :  Crete's  forests  heard  no  more. 


Whither  fled  Lamia,  now  a  lady  bright, 
A  full-bom  beauty  new  and  exquisite  ? 
Cthe  fled  into  that  valley  they  pass  o*er 
Who  go  to  Corinth  from  Chenchreas'  shore ; 
And  rested  at  the  foot  of  those  wild  hills, 
The  rugged  founts  of  the  Penean  riUa, 
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And  of  that  other  ridge  whose  barren  back 
Stretches,  with  all  its  mist  and  cloudy  rack. 
South-westward  to  Cleone.    There  she  stood 
About  a  young  bird's  flutter  from  a  wood, 
Fair,  on  a  sloiping  green  of  mossy  tread, 
By  a  clear  pool,  whereifi  she  passioned 
To  see  herself  escaped  firom  so  sore  ills. 
While  her  robes  flaunted  with  the  daflixlili. 

Ah,  happy  Lycius! — ^for  she  was  a  maid 
More  beautiful  than  ever  twisted  braid. 
Or  sigh'd,  or  blush'd,  or  on  spring-flower'd  lea 
Spread  a  green  kirtle  to  the  minstrelsy : 
A  virgin  purest  lipp'd,  yet  in  the  lore 
Of  love  deep  learn'd  to  the  red  heart's  core : 
Not  one  hour  old,  yet  of  sciential  brain 
To  unperplex  bliss  from  its  neighbor  pain ; 
Define  their  pettish  limits,  and  estrange 
Their  points  of  contact,  and  swift  counterchange 
Intrigue  with  the  specious  chaos,  and  dispart 
Its  most  amlnguous  atoms  with  sure  art ; 
As  though  in  Cupid's  college  she  had  spent 
Sweet  days  a  lovely  graduate,  still  unshent. 
And  kept  his  rosy  temiAi  in  idle  languishment 


Why  this  foir  creature  chose  so  iairily 
By  the  wayside  to  linger,  we  shall  see ; 
But  first  'tis  flt  to  tell  how  she  could  muse 
And  dream,  when  in  the  serpent  prison-house, 
Of  all  she  list,  strange  or  magnificent , 
How,  ever,  where  she  will'd,  her  spirit  went ; 
Whether  to  faint  Elysium,  or  where 
Down  through  tress-lifting  waves  the  Nereids  foir 
Wind  into  Thetis*  bower  by  many  a  pearly  stair , 
Or  where  God  Bacchus  drains  his  cups  divine, 
Stretch'd  out,  at  ease,  beneath  a  glutinous  pine ; 
Or  where  in  Pluto's  gardens  palatine 
Mulciber's  columns  gleam  in  far  piazzian  line. 
And  sometimes  into  cities  she  would  send 
Her  dream,  with  feast  and  rioting  to  blend ; 
And  once,  while  among  mortals  dreaming  thus, 
She  saw  the  young  Corinthian  Lycius 
Charioting  foremost  in  the  envious  nee, 
Like  a  young  Jove  with  calm  uneager  face, 
And  fell  into  a  swooning  love  of  him. 
>|^ow  on  the  moth-time  of  that  evening  dim 
He  would  return  that  way,  as  well  she  knew. 
To  Corinth  from  the  shore ;  for  freshly  blew 
The  eastern  soft  wind,  and  his  galley  now 
Grated  the  quay-stones  with  her  brazen  prow 
In  port  Cenchreas,  from  Egina  isle 
Fresh  anchor'd ;  ivhither  he  had  been  awhile 
To  sacrifice  to  Jove,  whose  temple  there 
Waits  with  high  marble  doors  for  bKx)d  and  incense 

rare. 
Jove  heard  his  vows,  and  better'd  his  desire ; 
For  by  some  freakful  chance  he  made  retire 
From  his  companions,  and  set  forth  to  walk. 
Perhaps  grown  wearied  of  their  Corinth  talk . 
Over  the  solitary  hills  he  fared. 
Thoughtless  at  first,  but  ere  eve's  star  appear'd    - 
His  phantasy  was  lost,  where  reason  fades. 
In  the  calm'd  twilight  of  Platonic  shades. 
Lamia  beheld  him  coming,  near,  more  near-- 
Close  to  her  passing,  in  indifterence  drear. 
His  silent  sandals  swept  the  mossy  green, 
So  neighbor'd  to  him,  and  yet  lo  unseen 
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She  stood :  he  paa'd.  that  up  in  myiteriea, 

His  mind  wnpp'd  like  his  nwntle,  while  her  eyes 

FoHow'd  his  steps,  and  her  neck  regal  white 

Tum'd— syllabling  thus, "Ah,  Lydus  bright! 

And  will  you  leave  me  on  the  hills  alone  ? 

Lycius,  look  back!  and  be  some  pity  shown.** 

He  did ;  not  with  cold  wonder  fearingly. 

But  Orpheus-like  at  an  Eurydice ; 

For  so  delioious  were  the  words  she  sung 


It  seerad  he  had  loved  them  a  whole  summer  kmgy  Where  'gainst  a  column  he  leant  thoughtfully 


And  soon  his  eyes  had  drunk  her  beauty  up, 
Lraving  no  drop  in  the  bewildering  cup. 
And  still  the  cup  was  full,— while  he,  afraid 
Lent  she  should  vanish  ere  his  lip  had  paid 
Due  ndoration,  thus  began  to  adore ; 
Her  Boti  look  growing  coy,  she  saw  hb  chain  lo  rare : 
*<  Leave  thee  alone !  Look  back!  Ah,  Goddess,  see 
Whether  my  eyes  can  ever  turn  fiom  thee  I 
For  pity  do  not  this  sad  heart  belie — 
Even  as  thou  vaiiishest  so  I  shall  die. 
Smy !  though  a  Naiad  of  the  rivers,  stay! 
To  thy  far  wishes  will  thy  streams  obey  : 
Stay !  though  the  greenest  woods  be  thy  domain, 
Alone  they  can  drink  up  the  morning  rain; 
Though  a  descended  Pleiad,  will  not  one 
Of  thine  harmonious  sisters  keep  in  tune 
Thy  spheres,  and  as  thy  silver  proxy  shine  f 
So  sweetly  to  these  ravish'd  ears  of  mine 
Came  thy  sweet  greeting,  that  if  thou  shouldst  fiule 
Thy  memory  will  waste  me  to  a  shade : — 
For  pity  do  not  melt !"— *<  If  I  should  stay," 
Said  L^mia,  "  here,  upon  this  floor  of  clay. 
And  pain  my  steps  upon  these  flowers  too  rough. 
What  canst  thou  say  or  do  of  charm  enough 
To  dull  the  nice  remembrance  of  my  home  7 
Thou  canst  not  ask  me  with  thee  here  to  roam 
Over  these  hills  and  vales,  where  no  yry  is, — 
Empty  of  immortality  and  bliss ! 
Thou  art  a  scholar,  Lycius,  and  must  know 
That  finer  spirits  cannot  breathe  below 
In  human  climes,  and  live :  Alas !  poor  youth. 
What  taste  of  purer  air  hast  thbu  to  aooUie 
My  essence  ?   What  serener  palaces. 
Where  I  may  all  my  many  senses  please. 
And  by  mysterious  sleights  a  hundred  thirsts  appease  f 
It  cannot  be — Adieu ! "  So  said,  she  rose 
Tiptoe  %\ith  white  arms  spread.     He,  sick  to  lose 
The  amorous  promise  of  her  lone  complain, 
Swoon'd  murmuring  of  love,  and  pale  with  pain. 
The  cruel  lady,  without  any  show 
Of  sorrow  for  her  tender  favorite*s  woe. 
But  rather,  if  her  eyes  could  brighter  be. 
With  brighter  eyes  and  slow  amenity. 
Put  her  new  lips  to  his,  and  gave  afresh 
The  life  she  had  so  tangled  in  her  mesh : 
And  as  he  from  one  trance  was  wakening 
Into  another,  she  began  to  sing, 
Happy  in  beauty,  life,  and  love,  and  every  tfiing, 
A  song  of  love,  too  sweet  for  earthly  lyres. 
While,  like  held  breath,  the  stars  drew  in  their  pant- 
ing fires.' 
And  then  she  whisper'd  in  such  trembling  tone. 
As  those  who,  safe  together  met  alone 
For  the  first  time  through  many  anguish'd  daya. 
Use  other  speech  than  looks ;  bidding  him  raise 
His  drooping  head,  and  clear  his  soul  of  doubt. 
For  that  she  was  a  woman,  and  without 


Any  more  subtle  fluid  in  her  veins 

Than  throbbing  blood,  and  that  the  seUnnme  paioi 

Inhabited  her  frail-strung  heart  as  his. 

And  next  she  wonder'd  how  his  eyes  could  miss 

Her  face  so  long  in  Corinth,  where,  she  said. 

She  dwelt  but  half  retired,  and  there  had  led 

Days  happy  as  the  gold  coin  oould  invent 

Without  the  aid  of  love ;  yet  in  content 

Till  she  saw  him,  as  once  she  passed  him  by. 


/  X't  Venus'  temple  porch,  'mid  baskeU  heap'd 
J  Of  amorous  herbs  and  flowers,  newly  reap'd 
^    Late  on  that  eve,  as  *twaa  the  night  before 
U  The  Adonian  feast ;  whereof  she  saw  no  more. 
But  wept  alone  those  days,  for  why  should  she  adan' 
Lycius  from  death  awoke  into  amaze, 
To  see  her  still,  and  singing  so  sweet  lays ; 
Then  from  amaze  into  delight  he  fell 
To  hear  her  whisper  woman's  lore  so  well ; 
And  every  word  she  spake  enticed  him  on 
To  imperplex'd  delight  and  pleasure  known. 
Let  the  mad  poets  say  whate'er  they  please 
Of  the  sweets  of  Fairies,  Peris,  Goddesses, 
There  is  not  such  a  treat  among  them  all. 
Haunters  of  cavern,  lake,  and  wiUerfall, 
real  woman,  lineal  indeed 


^  As^ 

V^  Fron 

Thui 


From  Pyrrha's  pebbles  or  old  Adam's  seed. 

us  gentle  Lamia  jndged,  and  judged  aright 
That  Lycius  could  not  love  in  half  a  fright. 
So  threw  the  goddess  ofll)  and  won  his  heart 
More  pleasantly  by  playing  woman's  pert. 
With  no  more  awe  than  what  her  beauty  gava 
That,  while  it  smote,  still  guarantied  to  save. 
Lycius  to  all  made  eloquent  reply. 
Marrying  to  every  word  a  twin-bom  sigh ; 
And  last,  pointing  to  Corinth,  ask'd  her  sweet. 
If  'twas  too  fiir  that  night  for  her  soft  feet. 
The  way  was  short,  for  Lamia's  eagerness 
Made,  by  a  spell,  the  triple  league  decrease 
To  a  few  paces ;  not  at  all  surmised 
By  blinded  Lycius,  so  in  her  comprised 
They  pass'd  the  city  gates,  he  knew  not  bow. 
So  noiseless,  and  he  never  thought  to  know. 


As  men  talk  in  a  dream,  so  Corinth  all. 
Throughout  her  palaces  imperial. 
And  all  her  populous  streets  and  temples  lewd, 
Mutter'd,  like  tempest  in  the  distance  iM^ew'd, 
To  the  wide-spreaded  night  above  her  towers. 
Men,  women,  rich  and  poor,  in  the  cool  houn, 
Shuffled  their  sandals  o'er  the  pavement  while, 
Companion'd  or  alone ;  while  many  a  light 
Flared,  here  and  there,  from  wealthy  festii-als. 
And  threw  their  moving  shadows  on  the  walls, 
Or  found  them  cluster'd  in  the  corniced  shade 
Of  some  arch'd  temple  door,  or  dusky  colonnade 


Muflfling  his  face,  of  greeting  friends  in  fear. 
Her  fingers  he  press'd  hard,  as  one  came  near 
With  curl'd  gray  beard,  sharp  eyes,  and  smuoth  %aU 

crown, 
Slow-stepp'd,  and  robed  in  philosophic  gown : 
Lycius  shrank  closer,  as  they  met  and  past. 
Into  his  mantle,  adding  wings  to  haste. 
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While  harried  Lamia  tremhled :  "  Ah,"  soid  he, 

"  Why  do  you  shudder,  love,  so  ruefully  ? 

Why  does  your  tender  palm  dioMlve  in  dewt" — 

**  I  *m  wearied,"  said  fair  Lamia :  "  tell  me  who 

Is  that  old  man  7  I  cannot  bring  to  mind 

His  features :  Lycius !  wherefore  did  you  blind 

Yourself  from  his  quick  eyes  ? "  Lycius  replied, 

"  Tis  Apollonius  sage,  my  trusty  guide 

And  good  instructor ;  but  to-night  he  seems 

The  ghost  of  folly  haunting  my  sweet  dreams." 

While  yet  he  spake  they  had  arrived  before 
A  pillar'd  porch,  with  Iof\y  portal  door. 
Where  hung  a  silver  lamp,  whose  phos|^or  glow 
Reflected  in  the  slabbed  steps  below, 
Mild  as  a  star  in  water ;  for  so  new. 
And  so  unsullied  was  the  marble  hue. 
So  through  the  crystal  polish,  liquid  fine, 
Ran  the  dark  veins,  that  none  but  feet  divine 
Could  e'er  have  touch'd  there.     Sounds  JEohan 
Breathed  from  the  hinges,^  as  the  ample  span 
Of  the  wide  doors  disclosed  a  place  unknown 
Some  time  to  any,  but  those  two  alone, 
And  a  few  Persian  mutes,  who  that  same  year 
Were  seen  about  the  markets :  none  knew  where 
They  could  inhabit ;  the  most  curious 
Were  foil'd,  who  watch'd  to  trace  them  to  their  boose : 
And  but  the  flitter- winged  verse  mvat  tell, 
For  truth's  sake,  what  woe  aOerwards  befell, 
T  would  humor  many  a  heart  to  leave  them  thus, 
Shut  from  the  busy  world  of  more  incredulous. 

PART  n. 

^^LovK  in  a  hut,  with  water  and  a  crust, 
Is — Love,  forgive  us ! — cinders,  ashes,  dust ; 
Love  in  a  palace  is  perhaps  at  last 
More  grievous  torment  than  a  hermit's  fast  :-^ 
That  is  a  doubtful  tale  from  fairy-land. 
Hard  for  the  non-elect  to  understand. 
Had  Lycius  lived  to  hand  his  story  down. 
He  might  have  given  the  moral  a  fresh  frown. 
Or  clenched  it  quite :  but  too  short  was  their  bliss 
To  breed  distrust  and  hate,  that  make  the  soil  voice 

hiss. 
Besides,  there,  nightly,  with  terriflc  glare. 
Love,  jealous  grown  of  so  complete  a  pair, 
Hover'd  and  buzz'd  his  wings,  with  fearful  roar. 
Above  the  lintel  of  their  chamber-door. 
And  down  the  passage  cast  a  glow  upon  the  floor. 

For  all  this  came  a  ruin :  side  by  side 
They  were  enthroned,  m  the  eventide, 
Upon  a  couch,  near  to  a  curtaining 
Whose  airy  texture,  from  a  golden  string. 
Floated  into  tlie  room,  and  let  appear 
Unveird  the  summer  heaven,  blue  and  clear, 
Betwixt  two  marble  shafli : — there  they  reposed, 
Where  use  had  made  it  sweet,  with  eyelids  closed. 
Saving  a  tythe  which  love  still  open  kept. 
That  they  might  see  each  other  while  they  almott 

slept ; 
When  from  the  slope  side  of  a  suburb  hill. 
Deafening  the  swallow's  twitter,  came  a  thrill 
Of  trumpets — Lycius  started — the  sounds  fle^i 
But  lefl  a  thought,  a  buzzing  in  his  head. 


For  the  first  time,  since  first  he  harbor'd  in 

That  purple-lined  palace  of  sweet  sin. 

His  spirit  poss'd  beyond  its  golden  bourn 

Into  the  noisy  world  almost  forawom. 

The  lady,  ever  watchful,  penetrant, 

Saw  this  with  pain,  so  arguing  a  want 

Of  something  more,  more  than  her  empery 

Of  joys ;  and  she  began  to  moan  and  sigh 

Because  he  mused  beyond  her,  knowing  well 

That  but  a  moment's  thought  is  passion's  passing-bell 

"  Why  do  you  sigh,  fair  creature  ?"  whisper'd  he : 

**  Why  do  you  think  ?"  returned  she  tenderly . 

**  You  have  deserted  me ;  where  am  I  now  ? 

Not  in  your  heart  while  care  weighs  on  your  brow : 

No.  no,  you  have  dismissed  me ;  and  1  go 

From  your  breast  houseless :  ay,  it  must  be  so  " 

He  answer'd,  bending  to  her  open  eycb. 

Where  he  was  mirror'd  small  in  paradise, 

"  My  silver  planet,  both  of  eve  and  mom ! 

Why  will  you  plead  yourself  so  sod  forlorn. 

While  I  am  striving  how  to  fill  my  heart 

With  deeper  crimson,  and  a  double  smart  ? 

How  to  entangle,  trammel  up  and  snare 

Your  soul  in  mine,  and  labyrinfh  you  there. 

Like  the  hid  scent  in  an  uiibudded  rose  ? 

Ay,  a  sweet  kiss — ^you  see  your  mighty  woes. 

My  thoughts !  shall  I  unveil  them  t  listen  then 

What  mortal  hath  a  prize,  that  other  men 

May  be  confounded  and  abosh'd  withal. 

But  lets  it  sometimes  pace  abroad  majestical. 

And  triumph,  as  in  thee  1  should  rejoice 

Amid  the  hoarse  alarm  of  Corintli's  voice. 

Let  my  foes  choke,  and  my  friends  shout  afar, 

While  through  the  thronged  streets  your  bridal  oai 

Wheels  round  its  dazzling  spokes." — The  lady's  cheei 

Trembled  ;  she  nothing  said,  but,  pale  and  meek. 

Arose  and  knelt  before  him,  wept  a  rain 

Of  sorrows  at  his  words ;  at  last  with  pain 

Beseeching  him,  the  while  his  hand  she  wrung 

To  change  his  purpose.     He  thereat  was  stung. 

Perverse,  with  stronger  fancy  to  reclaim 

Her  wild  and  timid  nature  to  his  aim ; 

Besides,  for  all  his  love,  in  selfkles[Mte, 

Against  his  better  self,  he  took  delight 

Luxurious  in  her  sorrows,  sofl  and  new 

His  passion,  cruel  grown,  took  on  a  hue 

Fierce  and  sanguineous  as  'twos  possible 

In  one  whose  brow  had  no  dark  veins  to  swell 

Fine  was  the  mitigated  fury,  like 

Apollo's  presence  when  in  act  to  strike 

The  serpent — Ha,  the  serpent !  certes,  she 

Was  none.     She  burnt,  she  loved  the  tyranny. 

And,  all-subdued,  consented  to  the  hour 

When  to  the  bridal  he  should  lead  his  paramour. 

Whispering  in  midnight  silence,  said  the  youth, 

"  Sura  some  sweet  name  thou  hast,  though,  by  my 

truth, 
I  have  not  ask'd  it,  ever  thinking  thee 
Not  mortal,  but  of  heavenly  progeny. 
As  still  I  da     Hast  any  mortal  name. 
Fit  appellation  for  this  dazzling  frame  ? 
Or  friends  or  kinsfolk  on  the  citied  earth. 
To  share  our  marriage-feast  and  nuptial  mirth?" 
"  I  have  no  friends,"  said  Lamia,  *'  no,  not  one ; 
My  presence  in  wide  Corinth  hardly  known  * 
My  parents'  bones  are  in  their  dusty  urns 
Sepulchred,  where  no  kindled  incense  bums. 
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Seeing  all  their  luckle«  race  are  dead,  iave  me, 
And  I  neglect  the  holy  rite  ibr  thee. 
Even  as  you  list  invite  yonr  many  gnesti . 
But  if,  as  now  it  aeema,  your  vision  rests 
With  any  pleasure  on  me,  do  not  bid 
Old  Apolloniua — from  him  keep  me  hid." 
Lycius,  perplex'd  at  words  so  blind  and  blank, 
Made  close  inquiry ;  from  whose  touch  she  shrank. 
Feigning  a  sleep ;  md  he  to  the  dull  shade 
Of  deep  sleep  in  a  moment  was  betray'd. 


It  was  the  custom  then  to  bring  away 
The  bride  from  home  at  blushing  shut  of  day, 
Veil'd,  in  a  chariot,  heralded  along 
By  strewn  flowera,  torches,  and  a  marriage  song, 
With  other  pageants ;  but  this  fair  unknown 
Had  not  a  friend.     So  being  left  alone 
(Lycius  was  gone  to  summon  all  his  kin). 
And  knowing  surely  she  could  never  win 
His  foolish  heart  from  its  mad  pompousness. 
She  set  herself,  high-thooghted,  how  to  dress 
The  misery  in  fit  magnificence. 
She  did  so,  but  'tis  doubtful  how  and  whence 
Came,  and  who  were  her  subtle  servitors. 
About  the  halls,  and  to  and  from  the  doors. 
There  was  a  noise  of  wings,  till  in  short  space 
The  glowing  banquet-room  shone  with  wide-arched 

grace. 
A  haunting  music,  sole  perhaps  and  lone 
Supportress  of  the  fairy-roof,  made  moan 
Throughout,  as  fearful  the  whole  charm  might  fiide. 
Fresh  carved  cedar,  mimicking  a  glade 
Of  palm  and  plantain,  met  from  either  side. 
High  in  the  midst,  in  horwr  of  the  bride : 
Two  palms  and  then  two  plantains,  and  so  on. 
From  either  side  their  stems  branched  one  to  coo 
All  down  the  aisled  palace  ,*  and  beneath  all 
There  ran  a  stream  of  lamps  straight  on  from  wall 

to  wall 
So  canopied,  lay  an  untasted  feast 
Teeming  with  odors.    Lramia,  regal  drest. 
Silently  paced  about,  and  as  she  went, 
In  pale  contented  sort  of  discontent, 
Mission'd  her  viewless  servants  to  enrich 
The  fretted  splendor  of  each  nook  and  niche. 
Between  the  tree^tems,  marbled  plain  at  first, 
Came  jasper  panels ;  then,  anon,  there  burst 
Forth  creeping  imagery  of  slighter  trees, 
And  with  the  larger  wove  in  small  intricacies. 
Approving  all,  she  faded  at  self-will. 
And  shut  the  chamber  up,  close,  hush*d  and  still, 
Complete  and  ready  for  the  revels  rode. 
When  dreaded  guests  would  come  to  spoil  her  solitude. 

The  day  appear'd,  and  all  the  gossip  rout. 
O  senseless  Lycius !  Madman !  wherefore  flout 
The  siient-blessing  fate,  warm  cloister'd  hours. 
And  show  to  common  eyes  these  secret  boweri  f 
The  herd  approach 'd ;  each  guest,  with  busy  brain, 
Arriving  at  the  portal,  gazed  amain. 
And  enter'd  marvelling :  for  they  knew  the  street,  * 
Remember'd  it  from  childhood  all  complete 
Without  a  gap,  yet  ne*er  before  had  seen 
That4oynl  porch,  that  high-built  fair  demesne; 
So  in  they  hurried  all,  mazed,  curious  and  keent 
Save  one,  who  look'd  thereon  with  eye  severe. 
And  with  calm-planted  steps  walk'd  in  austere ; 


Tvras  ApoUonios :  something  too  he  Isagh'd, 
y  4i3k  though  some  knotty  problem,  that  had  dsft 
Y  His  patient  thought,  had  now  begun  to  thaw, 
\  And  solve  and  melt:  'twas  jiiat  as  he  foream 

He  met  within  the  murmurous  vestibole 
His  young  disciple.     **  Tis  no  common  rak 
Lycius,"  said  he,  **  for  uninvited  guest 
To  force  himself  upon  you.  and  infest 
With  an  unbidden  presence  the  bright  thnc^ 
Of  younger  friends ;  yet  must  I  do  this  wiib$, 
And  you  forgive  me."     Lycius  blush*d,  sad  led 
The  old  man  through  the  inner  doon  broad  i^nii, 
With  reconciling  words  and  courteous  mica 
Turning  into  sweet  milk  the  sopliist's  s|dec& 


Of  wealthy  lustre  was  the  banqaet-non, 
Fill'd  with  pervading  brilliance  and  peffims: 
Before  each  lucid  panel  fuming  stood 
A  censer  fed  with  m3rrrh  and  spiced  woad. 
Each  by  a  sacred  tripod  held  aloft. 
Whose  slender  feet  wide-swerved  upon  dw  nft 
Wool-woofed  carpets :  ^Sty  inrreaths  of  smoke 
From  fifty  censers  their  light  voyage  took 
To  the  high  roof,  still  mimicked  as  they  rose 
Along  th^  mirror*d  walls  by  twin-cloads  odansi. 
Twelve  sphered  tables,  by  silk  seals  iaspheml 
High  as  the  level  of  a  man's  breast  rear'd 
On  libbard's  paws,  upheld  the  hea^y  goU 
Of  cups  and  goblets,  and  the  store  thrice  loU 
Of  Ceres'  horn,  and,  in  huge  vessels,  wine 
Came  from  the  gloomy  tun  with  merry  shioe. 
Thus  loaded  with  a  feast,  the  tables  stood. 
Each  shrining  in  the  midst  the  image  of  a  God. 

When  in  an  antechamber  every  gnest 
Had  folt  the  cold  full  sponge  to  pleasure  prM'd. 
By  minist'ring  slaves,  upon  his  hands  and  Cbciu 
And  fragrant  oils  with  ceremony  meet 
Pour'd  on  his  hair,  they  all  moved  to  the  fesit 
In  white  robes,  and  themselves  in  order  pisced 
Around  the  silken  couches,  wondering 
Whence  all  this  mighty  cost  and  blaxe  of 
could  spring. 

,    Sofl  went  the  music  that  soft  air  along. 
While  fluent  Greek  a  vowell'd  underscmg 
Kept  up  among  the  guests  discoursing  low 
At  first,  for  scarcely  was  the  wine  at  flow ; 
But  when  the  happy  vintage  touch'd  tb«r  bnam* 
Louder  they  talk,  and  louder  come  the  strains 
Of  powerful  instruments : — the  gorgeous  dyei. 
The  space,  the  splendor  of  the  draperies. 
The  roof  of  awful  richness,  nectarous  cheer. 
Beautiful  slaves,  and  Lamia's  self,  appear, 
Now,  when  the  wine  has  done  its  rosy  deed, 
And  every  soul  from  human  trammels  freed. 
No  more  so  strange :  for  merry  wine,  sweet  wios 
Will  make  Elysian  shades  not  too  &ir,  too  divioe. 
Soon  was  God  Bacchus  at  meridian  height ; 
Fl*ish*d  were  their  cheeks,  and  bright  eyes  doaU 

bright : 
GarUnds  of  every  green,  and  every  scent 
From  vales  deflower'd,  or  forest  trees,  branch-rent 
In  baskets  of  bright  osier'd  gold  were  brought 
High  as  the  handles  heap'd,  to  suit  the  thought 
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Of  every  guest ;  that  each,  aa  he  did  please, 
Might  fancy-fit  hia  brows,  silk-pillow'd  at  hia 


What  wreath  for  Lamia?  What  for  Lyciiist 
What  for  the  sage,  old  Apollonius  ? 
Upon  her  aching  forehead  be  there  hung 
The  leaves  of  willow  and  of  adder's  tongue; 
And  for  the  youth,  quick,  let  us  strip  for  him 
The  thyrsus,  that  his  watching  eyes  may  swim 
Into  forgetfulness ;  and,  for  the  sage, 
Let  spear-grass  and  the  spiteful  thistle  wage  ""^ 
^ar  on  his  temples.    Do  not  all  charms  fly 
At  the  mere  touch  of  cold  philosophy  f 
There  was  an  awful  rainbow  once  in  heaven : 
We  know  her  woo^  her  texture ;  she  is  given 
In  the  dull  catalogue  of  common  things. 

Philosophy  will  clip  an  Angel's  wings, 

Conquer  all  mysteries  by  rule  and  line. 
Empty  the  haunted  air,  and  gnomed  min»— 
Unweave  a  rainbow,  as  it  erewhile  made 
The  tender-person'd  Lamia  melt  into  a  shade. 


/ 


iBy  her  glad  Lycius  sitting,  in  chief  plaoc^ 
Srnrce  saw  in  all  the  room  another  face. 
Till  checking  his  love  trance,  a  cup  he  took 
Full-brimm'd,  and  opposite  sent  forth  a  look 
'Cross  the  broad  table,  to  beseech  a  glance 
From  his  old  teacher's  wrinkled  countenance, 
And  pledge  him.    The  bald-head  philosopher 
Had  fix'd  his  eye,  without  a  twinkle  or  stir 
Full  on  the  alarmed  beauty  of  the  bride. 
Browbeating  her  fair  form,  and  troubling  her  sweet 

pride. 
Lycius  then  press*d  her  hand,  with  devout  touch. 
As  pale  it  lay  upon  the  rosy  couch : 
"Twos  icy,  and  the  cold  ran  through  his  veins ; 
Then  sudden  it  grew  hot,  and  all  the  pains 
Of  an  unnatural  heat  shot  to  his  heart 
**  Lamia,  what  means  this?  Wherefore  dost  thou  start  ? 
Know'st  thou  that  man?'*  Fbor  Lamia  answer*d  not. 
He  gazed  into  her  eyes,  and  not  a  jot 
Own'd  they  the  lovelorn  piteous  appeal : 
More,  more  he  gazed  :  his  human  senses  reel : 
Some  angry  spell  that  loveliness  absorbs; 
There  was  no  recognition  in  those  orbs. 
**  Lamia ! "  he  cried — and  no  soft-toned  reply. 
The  many  heard,  and  the  loud  revelry 
Grew  hush ;  the  stately  music  no  more  brtethes ; 
The  mjrrtle  sicken'd  in  a  thousand  wreaths. 
By  faint  degrees,  voice,  lute,  and  pleasure  ceased ; 
A  deadly  silence  step  by  step  increased. 
Until  it  seem'd  a  horrid  presence  there. 
And  not  a  man  but  felt  the  tenor  in  his  hair. 

Lamia !"  he  shriek 'd :  and  nothing  but  the  shriek 
With  its  sad  echo  did  the  silence  break. 
**  Begone,  foul  dream !  '*  he  cried,  gazing  again 
lu  the  bride's  face,  where  now  no  azure  vein 
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Wander'd  on  fair-spaced  temples ;  no  sofl  bloom 
Misted  the  cheek ;  no  passion  to  illume 
The  deep>recessed  vision  ;-~all  was  blight ; 
Lamia,  no  longer  fair,  there  sat  a  deadly  white. 
*'  Shut,  shut  those  juggling  eyes,  thou  ruthless  man 
Turn  them  aside,  wretch !  or  the  righteous  ban 
Of  all  the  Gods,  whose  dreadful  images 
Here  represent  their  shadowy  [vesences. 
May  pierce  them  on  the  sudden  with  the  thorn 
Df  painful  blindness ;  leaving  thee  forlorn. 
In  trembling  dotage  to  the  feeblest  fright 
Of  conscience,  for  their  long-oflfended  might, 
For  all  thine  impious  proud-heart  sophistries,         / 
Unlawful  magic,  and  enticing  lies. 
Corinthians !  look  upon  that  gray-beard  wretch ! 
Mark  how,  possess'd,  his  lashless  eyelids  stretch 
Around  his  demon  eyes !  Corinthians,  see ! 
My  sweet  bride  withers  at  their  potency." 
**  Fool ! "  said  the  sophist,  in  an  under-tone 
Grufi*  with  contempt ;  which  a  death*nighing  moan 
From  Lydus  answer'd,  as  heart^truck  imd  lost, 
He  sank  supine  beside  the  aching  ghost 
**  Fool !  Fool ! "  repeated  he,  while  his  eyes  slill 
Relented  not  nor  moved ;  **  from  every  ill 
Of  life  have  I  preserved  thee  to  this  day. 
And  shall  I  see  thee  made  a  serpent's  prey?" 
Then  Lamia  breathed  death-breath ;  the  sophist's  eys 
Like  a  sharp  spear,  went  through  her  utterly. 
Keen,  cruel,  perceant  stinging :  she,  as  well 
As  her  weak  haiul  could  any  meaning  tell, 
Motion'd  him  to  be  silent ;  vainly  so. 
He  look'd  and  look'd  again  a  level — No ! 
**  A  Serpent ! "  echoed  he ;  no  sooner  said. 
Than  with  a  frightful  scream  she  vanished : 
And  Lycius'  arms  were  empty  of  delight, 
As  were  his  limbs  of  life,  from  that  same  night 
On  the  high  couch  he  lay! — his  friends  came  round- 
Supported  him — no  pulse,  or  breath  they  found, 
And,  in  its  marriage  robe,  the  heavy  body  wound.* 


*  ••  Philostratos.  in  his  fonrth  book  i«  Vita  JtpoUnil, 
bath  a  memorable  inttance  in  this  kind,  which  I  may  not 
omit,  of  one  Menippus  Lycius,  a  young  man  twenty-flve 
years  of  sge.  tbst  going  betwixt  Cenchreas  and  Corinth, 
met  such  a  jdiantasra  in  ttie  habit  of  s  fair  gentlewoman, 
which  taking  him  by  the  hand,  csrried  him  home  to  her 
house,  in  the  suburbs  of  Corinth,  and  told  him  she  was  a 
PhcBHician  by  birth,  and  if  lie  would  tarry  with  her,  bs 
■hould  hear  her  ting  snd  pisy,  and  drink  such  wine  as 
never  any  drank,  and  no  man  should  molest  him ;  but  she, 
being  fair  and  lovely,  would  die  with  him,  that  was  fair 
and  lovely  to  behold.  The  young  man,  a  philosopher, 
otherwise  staid  and  discreet,  able  to  moderate  his  passions, 
though  not  this  of  love,  tarried  with  her  a  while  to  his 
great  content,  and  st  last  married  her,  to  whose  wedding, 
amonnt  other  guests,  came  Apollonius ;  who,  by  some 

Eobable  eonjeetures,  found  her  out  to  bo  a  serpent,  a 
mis ;  and  that  all  her  furniture  was,  like  Tsntalus*  |(old, 
described  by  Homer,  no  subetanee  but  mere  illusions. 
When  she  saw  herself  descried,  she  wept,  and  desired 
Apollonius  to  be  silent,  but  he  would  not  be  moved,  and 
thereupon  she,  plate,  house,  and  all  that  was  in  it,  van. 
ished  in  an  instant :  many  thousands  took  notice  of  this 
fact,  for  It  wss  done  in  the  midst  of  Greece."— BcaToa's 
.tfaatesqr  rf  MeUnekolg,  Part  3,  Sect  S,  Memb.  I,  Subs.  L 
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KEATS'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


KiwitieUa,  or  tfte  |)ot  of  3Ba»Cl ; 

A  STORY  FROM  BOCCACCIO. 


I. 

Faik  Isabel,  poor  nmple  Isabel ! 

Lorenzo,  a  young  palmer  in  Love's  eye ! 
They  could  not  in  the  self-eame  mansion  dwell 

Without  some  stir  of  heart,  ^some  malady ; 
They  could  not  sit  at  meals  but  feel  how  well 

It  soothed  each  to  be  the  other  by ; 
They  could  not,  sure,  beneath  the  same  roof  sleep 
But  to  each  other  dream,  and  nightly  weep. 

II. 
With  every  mom  their  love  grew  tenderer. 

With  every  eve  deeper  and  tenderer  still ; 
He  might  not  in  house,  field,  or  garden  stir, 

But  her  full  shape  would  all  his  seeing  fill ; 
And  his  continual  voice  was  pleasanter 

To  her,  than  noise  of  trees  or  hidden  rill ; 
Her  lute-string  gave  an  echo  of  his  name. 
She  spoilt  her  halftone  broidery  with  the  same. 

ni. 

He  knew  whose  gentle  hand  was  at  the  latch. 
Before  the  door  had  given  her  to  his  eyes ; 

And  from  her  chamber-window  he  would  catch 
Her  beauty  farther  than  the  falcon  spies ; 

And  constant  as  her  vespers  would  he  watch. 
Because  her  face  was  tum*d  to  the  same  skies ; 

And  with  sick  longing  all  the  night  outwear, 

To  hear  her  moming-etep  upon  the  stair. 

IV. 

A  whole  long  month  of  May  in  this  sad  plight 
Made  their  cheeks  paler  by  the  break  of  June : 

*  To-morrow  will  I  bow  to  my  delight. 
To-morrow  will  I  ask  my  lady's  boon." — 

**  O  may  I  never  see  another  night, 

Loren20,  if  thy  lips  breathe  not  love's  tune."-— 

So  spake  tliey  to  their  pillows ;  but,  alas, 

Honeyless  days  and  days  did  he  let  pass ; 

V. 

Until  sweet  l8al)ella's  untouch'd  cheek 
Fell  sick  within  the  rose's  just  domain. 

Fell  thin  as  a  young  mother's,  who  doth  seek 
By  every  lull  to  cool  her  infant's  pain : 

"  How  ill  she  is,"  said  he,  "  I  may  not  speak. 
And  yet  I  will,  and  tell  my  love  all  plain : 

If  looks  speak  love-laws,  I  will  drink  her  tears, 

And  at  the  least  will  startle  off  her  cares." 

VI. 

So  said  he  one  fair  morning,  and  all  day 
His  heart  beat  awfully  against  his  side ; 

And  to  his  heart  he  inwardly  did  pray 
For  power  to  speak ;  but  still  the  ruddy  tide 

Stifled  his  voice,  and  pulsed  resolve  away— 
Fever'd  his  high  conceit  of  such  a  bride, 

jTet  brought  him  to  the  meekness  of  a  child  * 

Alaa!  when  passion  is  both  meek  and  wild! 


vn. 

So  once  more  he  had  waked  and  anguished 

A  dreary  night  of  love  and  misery. 
If  Isabel's  quick  eye  had  not  been  wed 

To  every  symbol  on  his  forehead  high ; 
She  saw  it  waxing  very  pale  and  dead. 

And  straight  all  flush'd ;  so,  lisped  tenderiy, 
**  Lorenzo ! " — here  she  ceased  her  timid  quest, 
But  in  her  tone  and  look  he  read  the  rest. 

vin. 

"  O  Isabella !  I  can  half  perceive 

That  I  may  speak  my  grief  into  thine  ear; 

If  thou  didst  ever  any  thing  believe. 

Believe  how  I  love  thee,  believe  how  near 

My  soul  is  to  its  doom :  I  would  not  grieve 

Thy  hand  by  nnwelcome  pressing,  would  not  (a. 

Thine  eyes  by  gazing;  but  I  cannot  live 

Another  night,  and  not  my  passion  shrive. 

IX. 

**  Love !  thou  art  leading  me  from  wintry  cold. 
Lady!  thou  leadest  me  to  summer  clime. 

And  I  must  taste  the  blossoms  that  unfold 
In  its  ripe  warmth  this  gmcious  morning  tima' 

So  said,  his  erewhile  timid  lips  grew  bold. 
And  poesied  with  hers  in  dewy  rhyme : 

Great  bliss  was  with  tliem,  ond  great  happiness 

Grew,  like  a  lusty  flower  in  June  s  caress. 

X. 

Parting  they  seem'd  to  tread  upon  the  air. 
Twin  roses  by  the  zephyr  blown  apart 

Only  to  meet  again  more  close,  and  share 
The  inward  fragrance  of  each  other's  heart 

She,  to  her  chamber  gone,  a  ditty  fair 
Sang,  of  delicious  love  and  honey'd  dart ; 

He  with  light  steps  went  up  a  western  hill, 

And  bade  the  sun  farewell,  and  joy*d  his  fill 

XT. 
All  close  tliey  met  again,  before  the  dusk 

Had  taken  from  the  stars  its  pleasant  veil. 
All  close  they  met,  all  eves,  before  the  dusk 

Had  taken  from  the  stars  its  pleasant  veil. 
Close  in  a  bower  of  hyacinth  and  musk. 

Unknown  of  any,  free  from  whispering  tale 
Ah !  better  had  it  been  for  ever  so, 
Than  idle  ears  should  pleasure  in  their  woe 

XIL 
Were  they  unhappy  then  t — It  cannot  be — 

Too  many  tears  for  lovers  have  been  shed. 
Too  many  sighs  give  we  to  them  in  fee. 

Too  much  of  pity  after  they  are  dead. 
Too  many  doleful  stories  do  we  see. 

Whose  nutter  in  bright  gold  were  best  be  md ' 
Except  in  such  a  page  where  Theseus*  spouse 
Over  the  pathless  waves  towards  him  bows. 
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XIII. 
But,  for  the  general  award  of  love, 

The  litiie  sweet  doth  kill  much  hi^me« ; 
Though  Dido  silent  is  in  under-grove, 

And  Isabella's  was  a  great  distress, 
Though  young  Lorenxo  in  warm  Indian  clove 

Was  not  embalmM,  this  truth  is  not  the  U 
Even  bees,  the  little  almsmen  of  spring-bowers, 
Know  there  is  richest  juice  in  po!Bon*f!ower8. 

XIV. 

With  her  two  brothers  this  fair  lady  dwelt, 
,     Enriched  from  ancestral  merchandise. 
And  for  them  many  a  weary  hand  did  swelt 

In  torched  mines  and  noisy  factories, 
Ami  many  once  proud-quiver'd  loins  did  melt 

In  blood  from  stinging  whip; — with  hollow  eyes 
Many  all  day  in  dazzling  river  stood. 
To  take  the  rich-ored  driftings  of  the  flood. 

XV. 

For  thorn  the  Ceylon  diver  held  his  breath, 
And  went  all  naked  to  the  hungry  shark; 

For  them  his  ears  gush'd  blood  ;  for  them  in  dea& 
The  seal  on  the  cold  ice  with  piteous  bark 

Lay  full  of  darts ;  for  them  alone  did  seethe 
A  thousand  men  in  troubles  wide  and  dark  * 

Half-ignorant,  they  tum'd  an  easy  wheel, 

That  set  sharp  racks  at  work,  to  pinch  and  peel. 

XVI. 

Why  were  they  proud  ?  Because  their  marble  founts 
Gush'd  wilh  more  pride  than  do  a  wretch's  tears? — 

Why  were  they  proud  ?  Because  fair  orange-mounts 
Were  of  more  soA  ascent  than  lazar-siairs  ? 

Why  were  they  proud  ?  Because  red-lined  accounts 
Were  richer  than  the  songs  of  Grecian  years  7 

Why  were  they  proud  ?  again  we  ask  aloud, 

Why  in  the  name  of  Glory  were  they  proud  f 

XVII. 

Yet  were  these  Florentines  as  self-rolired 
In  hungry  pride  and  gainful  cowardice. 
As  two  close  Hebrews  in  that  land  inspired, 

Paled  in  and  vineyarded  from  beggar-spies ; 
The  hawks  of  ship-mast  forest»-~the  untired 

And  pannier'd  mules  for  ducats  and  old  lies- 
Quick  cat's-paws  on  the  generous  stray-away,— 
Great  wits  in  Spanish,  Tuscan,  and  Malay. 

xvin. 

How  was  it  these  same  legcr-men  could  spy   . 

Fair  Isabella  in  her  downy  nest? 
How  could  they  find  out  in  Lorenzo's  eye 

A  straying  from  his  toil  ?  Hot  Egypt's  pest 
Into  their  vision  covetous  and  sly ! 

How  could  these  money-bags  see  east  and  wettf— 
Yet  so  they  diJ — and  every  dealer  fair 
Must  see  behind,  as  doth  the  hunted  hare. 

XIX. 

0  eloquent  and  lamed  Boccaccio! 

Of  thee  we  now  should  ask  forgiving  boon. 
And  of  thy  spicy  myrtles  as  they  blow. 

And  of  thy  roses  amorous  of  the  moon. 
And  of  thy  Ulies,  that  do  paler  grow 

Now  they  can  no  more  hear  thy  ghittem's  tune. 
For  venturing  syllables  that  ill  beseem 
The  quiet  glooms  of  such  a  piteoua  theme. 


XX. 


Grant  thou  a  pardon  here,  and  then  the  tale 

Shall  move  on  soberly,  as  it  is  meet ; 
There  is  no  other  crime,  no  mad  assail 

To  make  old  prose  in  modem  rhyme  more  iweet : 
But  it  is  done— succeed  the  verse  or  fail — 

To  honor  thee,  and  thy  gone  spirit  greet; 
To  stead  thee  as  a  verse  in  English  tongue. 
An  echo  of  thee  in  the  north-wind  sung. 

XXI. 

These  brethren  having  found  by  many  signs 
What  love  Lorenzo  for  their  sister  had, 

And  how  she  loved  him  too,  each  unconfines 
His  bitter  thoughts  to  other,  well-nigh  mad 

That  he,  the  servant  of  their  trade  designs. 
Should  in  their  sister's  love  be  blithe  and  glad, 

When  't  was  their  plan  to  coax  her  by  degrees 

To  some  high  noble  and  his  olive-trees. 

XXIL 
And  many  a  jealous  conference  had  they. 

And  many  times  they  bit  their  lips  alone. 
Before  they  fix'd  upon  a  siirest  way 

To  make  the  youngster  for  his  crime  atone ; 
And  at  the  last,  these  men  of  cruel  clay 

Cut  Mercy  with  a  sharp  knife  to  the  bone; 
For  they  resolved  in  some  forest  dim 
To  kill  Lorenzo,  and  there  bury  him. 

xxm. 

So  on  a  pleasant  morning,  as  he  leant 

Into  the  sunrise  o'er  the  balustrade 
Of  the  garden-terrace,  towards  him  they  bent 

Their  footing  through  -the  dews ;  and  to  him  said 
"  You  seem  there  in  the  quiet  of  content, 

Lorenzo,  and  we  ore  most  loth  to  invade 
Calm  speculation ;  but  if  you  are  wise, 
Bestride  your  steed  while  cold  it  in  the  skies. 

XXIV. 

**  To-day  we  purpose,  ay,  this  hour  we  mount 
To  spur  three  leagues  towards  the  Apenniue ; 

Come  down,  we  pray  thee,  ere  the  hot  sun  count 
His  dewy  rosary  on  the  eglantine.'* 

Lorenzo,  courteously  as  he  was  wont, 

Bow'd  a  fiiir  greeting  to  these  serpents'  whine ; 

And  went  in  haste,  to  get  in  readiness. 

With  belt,  and  spur,  apd  bracing  huntsman's  dresik 

XXV. 

And  as  he  to  the  court-yard  pass'd  along, 
Each  third  step  did  he  pause,  and  listen'd  oft 

If  he  could  hear  his  lady's  matin^eong. 
Or  tlie  light  whisper  of  her  footstep  soA ; 

And  as  he  thus  over  his  passion  hung, 
lie  heard  a  laugh  full  musical  aloA; 

When,  looking  up,  he  saw  her  features  bright 

Smile  through  an  in-door  lattice,  all  delight. 

XXVI. 
"  Love,  Isabel ! "  said  he,  **  1  was  in  pain 

Lest  I  should  miss  to  bid  thee  a  good-morrow  . 
Ah !  what  if  I  should  lose  thee,  when  so  lain 

I  am  to  stifle  all  the  heavy  sorrow 
Of  a  poor  three  hours'  absence  ?  but  we  *11  gain 

Out  of  the  amorous  dark  wVv»^  dw]  \<9i(cv\»«TQi<9R 
.Good-byel  V\\  wwA  V^XiaeV^  — >*  ^^«sA^^^^ 
\  And  as  \ie  vvetw  %Vve  <^tuKO\«^  tdwit^- 
1\ 
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XXVII. 
So  the  two  brotheni  and  their  muitier'd  man 

Rode  past  fair  Florence,  to  where  Amo'a  stream 
Gurgles  through  straiten'd  banks,  and  still  doth  fan 

Itself  with  dancing  bulrosh,  and  the  bream 
Keeps  head  against  the  freshets.    Sick  and  wan 

The  brothers*  &ces  in  the  ibrd  did  seem, 
Lorenzo's  flush  with  love. — ^They  pass'd  the  water 
Into  a  forest  quiet  for  the  slaughter. 

XXVIII. 

There  was  Lorenzo  slain  and  buried  in. 

There  in  that  forest  did  his  great  love  cease ; 

Ah !  when  a  soul  doth  thus  its  freedom  win. 
It  aches  in  loneliness — ^is  ill  at  peace 

As  the  break-covert  blood-hounds  of  such  sin : 
They  dipped  their  swords  in  the  water,  and  did  tease 

Their  horses  homeward,  with  convulsed  spur, 

E^ch  richer  by  his  being  a  murderer. 

XXIX. 

They  told  their  sinter  how,  with  sudden  speed, 
Lorenzo  had  ta'en  ship  for  foreign  lands. 

Because  of  some  great  ujigency  and  need 
In  their  afiairs,  requiring  trusty  hands. 

Poor  girl !  put  on  thy  stifling  widow's  weed, 
And  'scape  at  once  from  Hope's  accursed  bands ; 

ToKlay  thou  wilt  not  see  him,  nor  to-monow. 

And  the  next  day  will  be  a  day  of  sorrow. 

XXX 

She  weeps  alone  for  pleasures  not  to  be ; 

Sorely  she  wept  until  the  night  came  on. 
And  then,  instead  of  love,  O  misery ! 

She  brooded  o'er  the  luxury  alone : 
His  image  in  the  dusk  she  seem'd  to  see. 

And  to  the  silence  made  a  gentle  moan. 
Spreading  her  perfect  arms  upon  the  air, 
And  on  her  couch  low  murmuring,"  Where  ?  0  where  f ' 

XXXL 

But  Selfishness,  Love's  cousin,  held  not  long  > 

Its  ftcry  vigil  in  her  single  breast ;  L 

She  fretted  fur  the  golden  hour,  and  hung  \ 

iTpon  the  time  with  feverish  unrest— 

Not  long — for  soon  into  her  heart  a  tlirong 
Of  higher  occui)ants,  a  richer  zest, 

Came  tragic ;  passion  not  to  be  subdued,     * 

An(?.  sorrow  for  her  love  in  travels  rude. 

XXXIL 
In  the  mid-days  of  autumn,  on  their  eves 

The  breath  of  Winter  comes  from  fke  away. 
And  the  sick  west  continually  beteaves 

Of  some  gold  tinge,  and  plays  a  roundelay 
Of  death  among  the  bushes  and  the  leaves, 

To  make  all  bare  before  he  dares  to  stray 
From  his  north  cuvem.    So  sweet  Isabel 
By  gradual  detay  from  beauty  fell, 

xxxni. 

Because  Lorenzo  came  not   OOentimes 
She  askM  her  brothers,  with  an  eye  all  pale, 

Striving  to  be  itself,  what  dungeon  climes 

Could  keep  him  off  so  long  f  They  spake  a  tale 

Time  aAer  time,  to  quiet  her.   Their  crimes 
Came  on  them,  like  a  smoke  from  Hinnom's  vale ; 

Anrl  every  night  in  dreams  they  groan'd  alond, 

'V>  mvt  their  lister  in  her  snowy  shroud. 


XXXIV. 

And  she  had  died  ih  drowsy  ignorance. 
But  for  a  thing  more  deadly  dark  .than  all ; 

It  came  like  a  fierce  potion,  drunk  by  chance. 
Which  saves  a  sick  man  from  the  feather'd  pall 

For  some  few  gasping  moments ;  like  a  lance. 
Waking  an  Indian  from  his  cloudy  ball 

With  cruel  pierce,  and  bringing  him  i^ain 

Sense  of  the  gnawing  fire  at  heart  and  brain. 

XXXV. 

It  was  a  visbn. — In  the  drowsy  gloom. 
The  dull  of  midnight,  at  her  couch's  fiwt 

Lorenzo  stood,  and  wept :  the  forest  tomb 

Had  marr'd  his  glossy  hair  which  once  could  shoo 

Lustre  into  the  sun,  and  put  cold  doom 
Upon  his  lips,  and  taken  the  soft  lute 

From  his  lorn  voice,  and  post  his  loamed  ears 

Had  made  a  miry  channel  for  hia  tean. 

XXXVI. 

Strange  sound  it  was,  when  the  pale  shadow  wpakt 
For  there  was  striving,  in  its  piteous  tongue. 

To  speak  as  when  on  earth  it  was  awake. 
And  Isabella  on  its  mtisic  hung : 

Languor  there  was  in  it,  and  tremulous  shake. 
As  in  a  palsied  Druid's  harp  unstrung ; 

And  through  it  moan'd  a  ghostly  under-eong. 

Like  hoarse  night'gusts  sepulchral  briers  among. 

xxxvn. 

Its  eyea,  though  wild,  were  still  all  dewy  bright 
With  love,  and  kept  all  phantom  fear  aloof 

From  the  poor  girl  by  magic  of  their  light. 
The  while  it  did  unthread  the  horrid  woof 

Of  the  late  darken'd  time, — the  murderous  spite 
Of  pride  and  avarice, — the  dark  pine  roof 

In  the  forest, — and  the  sodden  turfed  dell, 

Where,  without  any  word,  from  stabs  he  fell 

xxxvni. 

Saying  moreover,  "  Isabel,  my  sweet ! 

Red  whortle-berries  droop  above  my  head. 
And  a  large  flint-stone  weighs  upon  my  feet ; 

Around  me  beeches  and  high  chestnuts  shed 
Their  leates  and  prickly  nuts ;  a  sheep-fold  blest 

Comes  from  beyond  the  river  to  my  bed : 
Go,  shed  one  tear  upon  my  heather-bloom. 
And  it  shall  comfort  me  within  the  tomb. 

XXXIX. 

**  I  am  a  shadow  now,  alas !  alas ! 

Upon  the  skirts  of  human-nature  dwelling 
Alone :  I  chant  alone  the  holy  mass. 

While  little  sounds  of  life  are  round  me  ^^l^Jnf 
Aqd  glossy  bees  at  noon  do  fieldward  pass. 

And  many  a  chapel-bell  the  hour  is  telling. 
Paining  me  through :  those  sounds  grow  strange  to  nn 
And  thou  art  distant  in  Humanity. 

XL. 
"I  know  what  was,  I  feel  full  well  what  is. 

And  I  should  rage,  if  spirits  could  go  mad ; 
Though  I  forget  the  taste  of  earthly  blin. 

That  paleness  warms  my  grave,  as  though  I  had 
A  Seraph  chosen  from  the  bright  abyss 

To  be  my  spouse :  thy  paleness  makes  me  gkd 
Thy  beauty  grows  upon  me,  and  I  feel 
A  greater  love  through  all  my  easence  •teaL" 


xu. 

The  Spirit  mourn'd  "  Adieu!'*— diMolved,  and  left 
The  atom  darkness  io  a  slow  turmoil ; 

At  when  of  healthful  midnight  sleep  bereftf 
Thinking  on  ragged  hours  and  fruitless  toil. 

We  put  our  eyes  into  a  pillowy  cleft. 
And  see  the  spangly  gloom  froth  up  and  boQ  t 

'  t  made  sad  Isabella's  eyelids  ache, 

And  in  the  dawn  she  started  up  awake ; 

XUI. 

Ha!  ha!**  said  she,  " I  knew  not  this  hard  Ufa, 
I  thought  the  worst  was  simple  misery ; 

I  thought  some  Fate  with  pleasure  or  with  strife 
Portion'd  us — ^happy  da>'s,  or  else  to  die ; 

But  there  is  crime — a  brother's  bloody  knife ! 
Sweet  Spirit,  thou  hast  school'd  my  infancy : 

111  visit  thee  for  this,  and  kiss  thine  eyes, 

And  greet  thee  mom  and  even  in  the  skiei 


, »» 


xun. 

When  the  full  morning  came,  she  had  devised 
How  she  might  secret  to  the  forest  hie ; 

How  she  might  find  the  clay,  so  dearly  prized. 
And  sing  to  it  one  latest  lullaby ; 

How  her  short  absence  might  be  unsurmised. 
While  she  the  inmost  of  the  dream  would  try. 

Resolved,  she  took  with  her  an  aged  nurse. 

And  went  into  that  dismal  forest^hearse. 

XLIV. 

See,  as  tfiey  creep  along  the  river«de 
How  she  cfoth  whisper  to  that  aged  Dame, 

And,  after  looking  round  the  champaign  wide. 
Shows  her  a  knife. — **  What  feverous  hectic  flame 

Burns  in  thee,  child  ? — What  good  can  thee  betide. 
That  thou  shouldst  smile  again?*'— The  evening 
came. 

And  they  had  found  Lorenzo's  earthy  bed ; 

The  flint  was  there,  the  berries  at  his  head. 

XLV. 

Who  hath  not  loiter'd  in  a  green  church-yard, 
And  let  his  spirit,  like  a  denx>n«mole. 

Work  through  the  clayey  soil  and  gravel  hard. 
To  see  skull,  coflin'd  bones,  and  funeral  stole ; 

Pitying  each  form  that  hungry  Death  hath  marr'd. 
And  filling  it  once  more  with  human  soul  f 

Ah !  this  is  holiday  to  what  was  felt 

When  Isabella  by  Lorenzo  knelt. 

XLVI. 

She  gazed  into  the  fresh-thrown  mould,  as  thouglv 
One  glance  did  fully  all  its  secrets  tell ; 

Clearly  she  saw,  as  other  eyes  would  know 
Pale  limbs  at  bottom  of  a  crystal  well ; 

Upon  the  murderous  fjpot  she  peem'd  to  grow. 
Like  to  a  native  lily  of  the  dell : 

Then  with  her  knife,  all  sudden,  she  began 

To  dig  more  fervently  than  misers  can. 

XLVn. 
Soon  she  tnm*d  up  a  soiled  glove,  whereon 

Her  silk  had  play'd  in  purple  phantasiea ; 
She  kiss'd  it  with  a  lip  more  chill  than  stone. 

And  put  it  in  her  bosom,  where  it  dries 
And  freezes  utterly  unto  the  bone 

Those  dainties  made  to  still  an  infant's  cries : 
Tlien  'gan  she  work  again,  nor  stay'd  her  care. 
But  to  tbnw  back  at  timet  her  veiling  hair. 


XLVIII. 

That  old  nurse  stood  beside  her  wondering. 
Until  her  heart  felt  pity  to  the  core 

At  sight  of  such  a  dismal  laboring. 

And  so  she  kneeled,  with  her  locks  all  hoar. 

And  put  her  lean  hands  to  the  horrid  thing : 
Three  hours  they  labor'd  at  this  travail  sore ; 

At  last  they  felt  the  kernel  of  the  grave, 

And  Isabella  did  not  stamp  and  rave. 

XLIX. 
Ah !  where^re  all  this  wormy  circumstance  f 

Why  linger  at  the  yawning  tomb  so  long  ? 
O  for  the  gentleness  of  old  Romance, 

The  simple  plaining  of  a  minstrel's  song ! 
Fair  reader,  at  the  old  tale  take  a  glance, 

For  here,  in  truth,  it  doth  not  well  belong 
To  speak : — O  turn  thee  to  the  very  tale. 
And  taste  the  music  of  that  vision  pale. 


With  duller  steel  than  the  Persian  sword 
They  cut  away  no  formless  monster's  head. 

But  one,  whose  gentleness  did  well  accord 

With  death,  as  lifo.   The  andent  harps  havb  said 

Love  never  dies,  but  lives,  immortal  Lord  : 
If  Love  impersonate  was  ever  dead, 

Pale  Isabella  kiss'd  it,  and  low  moan'd. 

'Twas  love;  cold, — dead  indeed,  but  not  dethroned 

LL 

In  anxious  secrecy  they  took  it  home, 
And  then  the  prize  was  all  for  Isabel ; 

She  calm'd  its  wild  hair  with  a  golden  comb. 
And  all  around  each  eye's  sepulchral  cell 

Pointed  each  fringed  lash ;  the  smeared  loam 
With  tears,  as  chilly  as  a  dripping  well, 

She  drench'd  away ; — and  still  ihe  comb'd,  and  kepS 

Sighing  all  day — and  still  she  kisn'd,  and  wept. 

LIT. 

Then  in  a  silken  scarf, — sweet  with  the  dewa 
Of  precious  flowers  pluck'd  in  Araby,       *  ' 

And  divine  liquids  come  with  odorous  ooze  ' 

Through  the  cold  serpent-pipe  refreshfully,-— 

She  wrepp'd  it  up ;  and  for  its  tomb  did  choose 
A  garden'Spot,  wherein  she  laid  it  by, 

And  cover'd  it  with  mould,  and  o'er  it  set  -^  ^ 

Sweet  Basil,  which  her  tears  kept  ever  wei.     \ 

LIII. 
And  she  forgot  the  stars,  the  moon,  and  min. 

And  she  forgot  the  blue  above  the  trees. 
And  she  forgot  the  dclls  where  waters  run. 

And  she  forgot  the  chilly  autumn  breeze ; 
She  had  no  knowledge  when  the  day  w«»s  done. 

And  the  new  mom  she  raw  not :  but  in  peace 
Ilnng  over  her  sweet  Basil  evermore. 
And  moisten'd  it  with  tears  unto  the  core 

LIV. 
And  so  abe  ever  fed  it  with  thin  tean. 

Whence  thick,  and  green,  and  oeautiful  it  grew 
So  that  it  smelt  more  balmy  than  its  peers 

Of  Bosil-tufb  in  Florence ;  for  it  drew 
Nature  besides,  and  life,  from  human  fears. 

From  the  fast-mouldering  head  there  ahot  CvoRa 
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LV. 

O  Melancholy.  linger  here  awhile ! 

O  Munc,  Muaic,  breathe  deepondingly ! 
O  Echo,  Echo,  from  some  sombre  isle. 

Unknown,  Lethean,  sigh  to  iu*-0  mgh  !      ^ 
Spirit!  in  grief,  lift  up  your  headb,  and  amile ; 

Lift  lip  your  heads,  sweet  Spirits,  heavily, 
And  make  a  pale  light  in  your  cypress  glooms, 
rinting  with  silver  wan  your  marble  tombs. 

LVI. 
Moan  hither,  all  ye  syllables  of  woe, 

From  the  deep  throat  of  sad  Melpomene ! 
Through  bronzed  lyre  in  tragic  order  go. 

And  touch  the  strings  into  a  mystery ; 
Sound  mournfully  upon  the  winds  and  low ; 

For  simple  Isabel  is  soon  to  be 
Among  the  dead  :  she  withers,  like  a  palm 
Cut  l^  an  Indian  for  its  juicy  balm. 

LVIT. 
O  leave  the  palm  to  wither  by  itself; 

Let  not  quick  Winter  chill  its  dying  hour!^ 
It  may  not  be — those  BaAlites  of  pelf. 

Her  brethren,  noted  the  continual  shower 
From  her  dead  eyes ;  and  many  a  curious  elf, 

Among  her  kindred,  wonder'd  that  such  dower 
Of  youth  and  beauty  should  be  thrown  tMe 
By  one  mark'd  out  to  be  a  Noble*s  bride. 

LVIII. 
And,  furthermore,  her  brethren  wonder*d  much 

Why  she  sat  drooping  by  the  Basil  green. 
And  why  it  flourish'd,  as  by  magic  touch ; 

Greatly  they  wonder'd  what  the  thing  might  mean : 
Tl;ny  could  not  surely  give  belief,  that  such 

A  very  nothing  would  have  power  to  wean 
Her  from  her  own  fair  youth,  and  pleasures  gay, 
And  even  remembrftnce  of  her  love's  delay. 

LIX. 

Therefore  they  watch'd  a  time  when  they  might  siA 
This  hidden  whim ;  and  long  they  watch'd  in  vain ; 

For  seldom  did  she  go  to  chapel-shrifl. 
And  seldom  felt  she  any  hunge^pain ; 


And  when  she  left,  she  hurried  back,  as  bwift 

As  bird  on  wing  to  breast  its  egg*  again ; 
And,  patient  as  a  hen-bird,  sat  her  there 
Beside  her  Basil,  weeping  through  her  hair. 

LX. 

Tet  they  contrived  to  steal  the  Basil-pot, 

And  to  examine  it  in  secret  place : 
The  thing  was  vile  with  green  and  livid  spot. 

And  yet  they  knew  it  was  Lorenzo's  face 
The  guerdon  of  their  murder  they  had  got. 

And  so  left  Florence  in  a  moment's  space, 
Never  to  turn  again — Away  they  went. 
With  blood  upon  their  heads,  to  banishment 

LXI. 
O  Melancholy,  turn  thine  eyes  away ! 

O  Music,  Music,  breathe  despondingly ! 
O  Echo,  Echo,  on  some  other  day. 

From  isles  Lethean,  sigh  to  us— O  sigh ! 
Spirits  of  grief,  sing  not  your  "  Well-a-way  !** 

For  Isabel,  sweet  Isabel,  will  die ; 
Will  die  a  death  loo  lone  and  incomplete. 
Now  they  have  ta'en  away  her  Baail  sweet 

LXII. 

Piteous  she  look'd  on  dead  and  senseless  things 
Asking  for  her  lost  Basil  amorously ; 

And  with  melodious  chuckle  in  Uie  strings 
Of  her  lorn  voice,  she  oflentimea  would  cry 

After  the  Pilgrim  in  his  wanderings. 

To  ask  him  where  her  Basil  was ;  and  w^by 

T  was  hid  from  her:  '*  For  cruel  'tis,"  said  she^ 

''To  steal  my  Basil-pot  away  from  me.'* 

Lxm. 

And  so  she  pined,  and  so  she  died  foriom. 

Imploring  for  her  Basil  to  the  last 
No  heart  was  there  in  Florence  but  did  moum 

In  pity  of  her  love,  so  overcast 
And  a  sad  ditty  of  this  story  bom 

From  mouth  to  mouth  through  all  the  conntiy  pan'd 
Still  is  the  burthen  sung — "  O  cruolty,^^ 
To  steal  my  Basil-pot  away  from  me  !' 


a:fie  S^r  of  &t  S^sinti$, 


I. 

St.  Agites'  Eve — Ah,  bitter  chill  it  was ! 
The  owU  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold ; 
The  hare  limp'd  trembling  through  the  frozen  grass, 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold : 
Numb  were  the  Beadsman's  fingers,  while  he  told 
His  rosary,  and  while  his  frosted  breath. 
Like  pious  incense  from  a  censer  old, 
Seem'd  taking  flight  for  heaven,  without  a  death, 
Pbst  the  sweet  Virgin's  picture,  while  his  pro3rer  he 
saith. 

II. 
His  prayer  he  saith,  this  patient  holy  man ; 
Then  takes  his  lamp,  and  riseth  from  his  knees, 
And  back  retumeth,  meager,  barefoot  wan. 
Along  the  chapel  aisle  by  slow  degrees : 


The  sculptured  dead,  on  each  tide,  aeem  to  fretfs 
Imprison'd  in  black,  purgatorial  rails : 
Knights,  ladies,  praying  in  dumb  orafries. 
He  passeth  by ;  and  his  weak  sfMrit  fails 
To  think  how  they  may  ache  in  icy  hoods  and  nuuk 

HI. 
Northward  he  tumeth  through  a  little  door. 
And  scarce  three  steps,  ere  Music's  golden  tongue 
Flatter'd  to  tears  this  aged  man  and  poor ; 
But  no — already  had  his  death-bell  rung ; 
The  joys  of  all  his  life  were  said  and  sung; 
His  was  harsh  penance  on  St  Agnes'  Eve : 
Another  way  he  went  and  soon  n  iMng 
Rough  ashes  sat  he  for  his  soul's  r  tprievc, 
And  all  i^ight  kept  awake,  for  sinnen'  sake  vj  gnevt 
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IV. 

That  ancient  Beadsman  heard  the  prelude  aoft ; 
And  80  it  chanced,  for  many  a  door  waa  wide, 
Fmm  hurry  lo  and  fro.    Soon,  up  aloft, 
Tht.  ftilver,  snarling  trumpeta  *gan  to  chide : 
The  level  chamben,  ready  with  theur  pride. 
Were  glowing  to  receive  a  thousand  guests : 
The  carved  angels,  ever  eager-eyed, 
Stared,  where  upon  their  heada  the  cornice  resta. 
With  hair  blown  back,  and  wings  put  cross-wise  on 
their  breasts. 


At  length  bunt  in  the  argent  revelry. 
With  plume,  tiara,  and  all  rich  array. 
Numerous  as  shadows  haunting  fairily 
The  brain,  new  stufTd,  in  youth,  with  triumphs  gay 
Of  old  romance.    These  let  us  wish  away, 
And  turn,  sole-thoughted,  to  one  Lady  there. 
Whose  heart  had  brooded,  all  that  wintry  day, 
On  love,  and  wing'd  St  Agnes*  saintly  care, 
As  she  had  heard  old  dames  full  many  times  declare. 

VI. 

They  told  her  how,  upon  St  Agnes*  Eve, 
Young  Virgins  might  have  visions  o£  delight, 
And  soft  adorings  from  their  loves  receive 
Upon  the  honey'd  middle  of  the  night. 
If  ceremonies  due  they  did  aright ; 
As,  supperless  to  bed  they  must  retire. 
And  couch  supine  their  beauties,  lily  white ; 
Nor  look  behind,  nor  sideways,  but  require 
Of  Heaven  with  upward  eyes  for  all  that  they  desire. 

vn. 

Full  of  this  whim  was  thoughtful  Madeline  t 
The  music,  yearning  like  a  God  in  pain. 
She  scarcely  heard :  her  maiden  eyes  divine, 
Fix'd  on  the  floor,  saw  many  a  sweeping  train 
Pass  by— «he  heeded  not  at  all :  iti  vain 
Came  many  a  tiptoe,  amorous  cavalier. 
And  back  retired ;  not  oool'd  by  high  disdain. 
But  she  saw  not :  her  heart  was  otherwhere : 
She  sigVd  for  Agnes*  dreams,  the  sweetest  of  the  year. 

vni. 

She  danced  along  with  vague,  regardless  eyes. 
Anxious  her  lips,  her  breathing  quick  and  short : 
The  hallow'd  hour  was  near  at  hand :  she  sighs 
Amid  the  timbrels,  and  the  throng'd  resort 
Of  whisfterers  in  anger,  or  in  sport ; 
'Mid  looks  of  love,  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn, 
Hoodwink'd  with  fairy  fancy ;  all  amort. 
Save  to  St  Agnes,  and  her  lambs  unshorn. 
And  all  the  bliss  to  be  before  to-morrow  monL 

IX. 

So,  purposing  each  moment  to  retire. 
She  linger'd  still.     Meantime,  across  the  moors, 
Had  come  young  Porphyro,  with  heart  on  fire 
For  Madeline.     Beside  the  portal  doors, 
Buttress'd  from  moonlight  stands  he,  and  implores 
All  saints  to  give  him  sight  of  Madeline, 
But  for  one  moment  in  the  tedious  hours. 
That  he  might  gaze  and  worship  all  unseen ; 
Perchance  apeak,  kneel  touch,  kiss— in  sooth  such 
thingB  have  bpen 


\ 


X. 

He  ventures  m :  let  no  buzz'd  whisper  tell  t 
All  eyes  be  muffled,  or  a  hundred  swurds 
Will  storm  his  heart  Love's  fev'rous  citadel . 
For  him,  those  chambers  held  barbarian  hordes 
Hyena  foemen,  ax:d  hot-blooded  lords. 
Whose  very  dogs  would  execrations  howl 
Against  his  lineage :  not  one  breast  afibrds 
Him  any  mercy,  in  that  mansion  foul, 
Save  one  old  beldame,  weak  in  body  and  in  soul 

« 

XL 

Ah,  happy  chance !  the  aged  creature  came, 
Shuffling  along  with  ivory-headed  wand. 
To  where  he  stood,  hid  from  the  torch's  flame, 
Behind  a  broad  hall-piUar,  &r  beyond 
The  sound  of  merriment  and  chorus  bland : 
He  startled  her :  but  soon  she  knew  his  face, 
And  grasp'd  his  fingers  in  her  palsied  hand, 
Saying,** Mercy,  Porphyro!  hie  thee  from  this  place 
They  are  all  here  to-night,  the  whole  bloodthirsty 
race! 

XIL 

"Get  hence!  get  hence!  there's  dwarfish  Hilde* 

brand; 
He  had  a  fever  late,  and  in  the  fit 
He  cursed  thee  and  thine,  both  house  and  land: 
Then  there 's  that  old  Lord  Maurice,  not  a  whit 
More  tome  for  his  gray  hairs — Alas  me !  flit ! 
Flit  like  a  ghost  away." — '*  Ah,  gossip  dear. 
We  're  safe  enough ;  here  in  this  arm-chair  sit. 
And  tell  me  how" — "  Good  Saints !  nochere,  not 

here ; 
Follow  me,  child,  or  else  these  stones  will  be  thy  bier.* 

XIII. 

He  follow'd  through  a  lowly  arched  way, 
Brusliing  the  cobwebs  with  his  lofty  plume. 
And  as  she  mutter'd  **  Well-o — well-a-day!" 
He  found  him  in  a  little  moonlit  room. 
Pale,  latticed,  chill,  and  silent  aa  a  tomb. 
**  Now  tell  me  where  is  Madeline,"  said  he, 
**  O  tell  me,  Angela,  by  the  holy  loom 
Which  none  but  secret  sisterhood  may  see. 
When  they  St  Agnes'  wool  are  weaving  piously  " 

XIV. 

"  St  Agnes !  Ah !  it  is  St.  Agnes'  Eve- 
Yet  men  will  murder  upon  holy  days : 
Thou  must  hold  water  in  a  witch's  sieve. 
And  be  liege-lord  of  all  the  Elves  and  Fays, 
To  venture  so :  it  fills  me  with  amaze 
To  see  thee,  Porphyro  I — St  Agnes'  Eve ! 
God's  help !  my  lady  fair  the  conjuror  plays 
This  very  night :  good  angels  her  deceive ! 
But  let  me  laugh  awhile,  I've  inickle  time  to  grieve. 

XV. 

Feebly  she  laugheth  in  the  languid  moon, 

While  Porphyro  upon  her  (ace  doth  look. 

Like  puzzled  urchin  on  an  aged  crone 

Who  keepeth  closed  a  wondrous  riddle-book. 

As  spectacled  she  sits  in  chimney-npok. 

But  soon  his  eyes  grew  brilliant  when  slie  v\^^ 

His  lady's  p\Hv»e  \  tavii  \\^  %c«w»  wsvM^Vwwi*^ 

And  Made\\T\«k  a»\e«v  *«^^«^  ^^  \««kiA^  ^<^ 
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XVI. 

Sudden  a  thoaght  cune  Iik«  m  fuU-Uown  roM, 
Flushing  hii  brow,  and  in  hia  pained  heart 
Made  purple  riot;  then  doth  he  propoM 
A  ■tratagem,  that  makes  the  beldame  start  i 
**  A  cruel  man  and  impious  diou  art: 
Sweet  lady,  let  her  play,  and  sleep,  and  dream 
Alone  with  her  good  angels,  far  apart 
From  wicked  men  Uke  thee.    Go,  go !— I  deem 
Tliou  canst  not  surely  be  the  same  that  thou  didst 
seem." 

xvn. 

•'  I  will  not  harm  her,  by  all  saints  I  swear," 
Quoth  Porphyro :  **  O  may  I  ne'er  find  grace 
When  my  weak  voice  shall  whisper  its  last  prayer. 
If  one  of  her  soft  ringlets  I  displace. 
Or  look  with  riiffian  passion  in  her  face : 
Good  Angela,  believe  me  by  these  tears ; 
Or  I  will,  even  in  a  moment's  space, 
Awake,  with  horrid  shout,  my  foemen's  ears. 
And  beard  them,  though  they  be  more  iang*d  than 
wolves  and  bears.'* 

xvni. 

"  Ah !  why  wilt  thou  affright  a  feeble  soul  f 
A  poor,  weak,  palsy-strickeu,  church-yard  thing, 
Whose  passing-bell  may,  ere  the  midnight,  toll ; 
Whose  prayers  for  thee,  each  mom  and  evening. 
Were  never  miss'd." — Thus  plaining,  doth  she 

bring 
A  gentler  speech  from  burning  Porphyro ; 
So  woful,  and  of  such  deep  sorrowing. 
That  Angela  gives  promise  she  will  do 
Whatever  be  shall  wish,  betide  her  weal  or  woe. 

XIX 

Which  was,  to  lead  him,  in  close  secrecy. 
Even  to  Madeline's  chamber,  and  there  hide 
Ilim  in  a  closet,  of  such  privacy 
That  he  might  see  her  beauty  unespied. 
And  win  perhaps  that  night  a  peerless  bride, 
While  legion'd  fairies  paced  the  coverlet. 
And  pale  enchantment  held  her  sleepy-eyed. 
Never  on  such  a  night  have  lovers  met. 
Since  Merlin  paid  his  Demon  all  the  monstrous  debt 

XX. 

*  It  shall  be  as  thou  wishest,"  said  the  Dame : 
*■  All  cates  and  dainties  shall  be  stored  there 
Quickly  on  this  feostrnight :  l^  the  tambour  frame 
Her  own  lute  thou  wilt  see :  no  time  to  spore, 
For  I  am  slow  and  feeble,  and  scarce  dare 
On  such  a  catering  trust  my  dizzy  head. 
Wait  here,  my  child,  with  patience;  kneel  in  prayer 
The  while :  Ah !  thou  must  needs  the  lady  wed. 
Or  may  I  never  leave  my  grave  among  the  dead." 

XXI. 

So  saying  she  hobbled  off  with  busy  fear. 
The  lover's  endless  minutes  slowly  pass'd ; 
The  dame  retum'd,  and  whisper'd  in  liis  ear 
To  follow  her ;  with  aged  eyes  aghast 
From  fright  of  dim  espial.     Safe  at  last. 
Through  many  a  dusky  gallery,  they  gain 
The  maiden's  chamber,  silken,  hush'd,  and  chaste ; 
Where  Porphyro  took  covert,  pleased  amain. 
poorgwde  hurried  back  with  agues  in  her  brain. 


xxn. 

Her  falt'iing  hand  npon  the  balottrade, 
Old  Angela  was  feeling  for  the  stair. 
When  Madeline,  St  Agnes'  charmed  maid. 
Rose,  like  a  mission'd  spirit,  unaware : 
With  silver  taper's  light,  and  pioua  care» 
She  tum'd,  and  down  the  aged  gossip  led 
To  a  safe  level  matting.     Now  prepare. 
Young  Porphyron  for  gazing  on  that  bed ; 
She  comes,  she  comes  agpain,  like  ring-dove  fiayd 
*and  fled. 

xxin. 

Out  went  the  taper  as  she  hurried  in ; 
Its  little  smoke,  in  pallid  moonshine,  died : 
She  closed  the  door,  she  panted,  all  akin 
To  spirits  of  the  air,  and  visions  wide  : 
No  utter'd  syllable,  or,  woe  betide ! 
But  to  her  heart,  her  heart  was  voluble, 
Pkining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side ; 
As  though  a  tongueless  nightingale  should  swell 
Her  throat  in  vain,  and  die,  heart«tifled,  in  her  deH 

XXIV. 

A  casement  high  and  triple-arch'd  there  was. 
All  garlanded  with  carven  imageries 
Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot^rsi^ 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device. 
Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  djrea. 
As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep-damask'd  wings; 
And  in  the  midst,  'mong  thousand  heraldries* 
And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblazoning 
A  shielded  scutcheon  blufth'd  with  Uood  of  qnccos 
and  kings. 

XXV. 

Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon. 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  Bui  bresst, 
As  down  she  knelt  for  heaven'a  grace  and  boon: 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  bands,  together  pres^ 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soA  amethyst, 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  like  a  saint: 
She  seem'd  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drrat. 
Save  wings,  for  heaven . — Porphyro  grew  &iot: 
She  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal  taint 

XXVI. 

Anon  his  heart  revives :  her  vespers  done. 
Of  all  its  viTcathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees ; 
Unclasps  her  warmed  jewels  one  by  one ; 
Loosens  her  fragrant  boddice ;  by  degrees 
Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  knees : 
Half-hidden,  like  a  mermaid  in  sea-weed. 
Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees, 
In  fancy,  fair  St  Agnes  in  her  bed, 
But  dares  not  look  behind,  or  all  the  charm  is  fled. 

xxvn. 

Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest. 
In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perplex'd  she  lay, 
Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  oppress'd 
Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued  away ; 
Flown,  like  a  thought,  until  the  morrow-day; 
Blissfully  haven 'd  both  from  joy  and  pain; 
Clasp'd  like  a  missal  where  swart  Paynims  pny 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain* 
As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  agaio^ 
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xxvnL 

Stol*!!  to  thii  paradise,  and  ao  entranced, 
Porphjno  gazed  upon  her  empty  drev. 
And  iLrtenM  to  her  breathing,  if  it  chanced 
To  wake  into  a  •Itimberocui  tendemeM ; 
Which  when  he  heard,  that  minute  did  he  blcH, 
And  breathed  himself:  then  horn  the  closet  crept, 
Noiseless  as  fear  in  a  wide  wilderness, 
And  over  the  huah'd  carpet,  silent,  slept, 
And  'tween  the  curtains  peep*d,  where,  lo ! — ^how  fast 
she  slept 

XXIX. 
Then  by  the  bed-side,  where  the  iaded  moon 
Made  a  dim,  silver  twilight,  soft  he  set 
A  table,  and,  half  anguish'd,  threw  thereon 
A  cloth  of  woven  criroscm,  gold,  and  jet  >— 
O  lor  some  drowsy  Morphean  amulet ! 
The  bouterous,  midnight,  festive  clarion. 
The  kettle-drum,  and  far-heard  clarionet. 
Affray  his  ears,  Uiough  but  in  dying  tone : — 
The  hall-door  shuts  again,  and  all  the  noise  is  gone. 

XXX. 

And  still  she  slept  an  azure-lidded  sleep, 
In  blanched  linen,  smooth,  and  lavender'd. 
While  he  from  forth  the  closet  brought  a  heap 
Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd ; 
With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd. 
And  lucid  syrops,  tinct  with  cinnamon  ; 
Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferr'd 
From  Fez ;  and  spiced  dainties,  every  one. 
From  silken  Samarcand  to  cedar'd  Lebanon. 

XXXT. 

These  delicates  he  heap*d  with  glowing  hand 
On  golden  dishes  and  in  baskets  bright 
Of  wreathed  silver :  sumptuous  they  stand 
In  the  retired  quiet  of  the  night. 
Filling  the  chilly  room  with  perfume  light— 
**  And  now,  my  love,  my  seraph  fair,  awake  I 
Thou  art  my  heaven,  and  I  thine  eremite : 
Open  thine  eyes,  for  meek  St  Agnes'  sake. 
Or  I  shall  drowse  beside  thee,  so  my  soul  doth  ache." 

XXXIL 

Thus  whispering,  his  warm,  unnerved  arm 
Sank  in  her  pillow.    Shaded  was  her  dream 
By  the  dusk  curtains.' — 'twas  a  midnight  chaim 
Impossible  lo  melt  as  iced  stream : 
The  lustrous  salvers  in  the  moonlight  gleam; 
Broad  golden  firinge  upon  the  carpet  lies: 
It  seem*d  he  never,  never  could  redeem 
From  such  a  stediast  spell  his  lady's  eyes; 
So  mused  awhile,  entoil'd  in  woofed  phantasies. 

XXXIIL 

Awakening  up,  he  took  her  hollow  lote^-~ 
Tumultuous, — and.  in  chords  that  tenderest  be, 
He  play'd  an  ancient  ditty,  long  since  mute. 
In  Provence  call'd, "  La  belle  dame  sans  mercy  ;'* 
Close  to  her  ear  touching  the  melody ; — 
Wherewith  distnrb'd,  she  utter'd  a  soA  moan  i 
He  ceased — she  panted  quick — and  suddenly 
Her  blue  aflrayed  eyes  wide  open  shone : 
'Jpon  his  knees  he  sank,  pale  as  smooth-sculptured 
stone. 


XXXIV. 

Her  eyes  were  open,  but  she  still  beheldp 
Now  wide  awake,  the  vision  of  her  sleep : 
There  was  a  painful  change,  that  nigh  expell'd 
The  blisses  of  her  dream  so  pure  and  deep^ 
At  which  fiur  Madeline  b^an  to  weep. 
And  moan  forth  witless  words  with  many  a  sigh ; 
While  still  her  gaze  on  Pbrphyro  would  keep; 
Who  knelt,  with  joined  hands  and  piteous  eye. 
Fearing  to  move  or  speak,  she  look'd  so  dreamingly. 

XXXV. 

"  Ah,  Pbrphyro  !*'  said  she,  **  but  even  now 
Thy  voice  was  at  sweet  tremble  in  mine  ear. 
Made  tunable  with  every  sweetest  vow ; 
And  those  sad  eyes  were  spiritual  and  clear : 
How  changed  thou  art !  how  pallid,  chill,and  diear! 
Give  me  that  voice  again,  my  Porphyro, 
Those  looks  immortal,  those  complainings  dear ! 

0  leave  me  not  in  this  eternal  woe. 

For  if  thou  diest,  my  Love,  I  know  not  where  to  ga" 

XXXVL 

Beyond  a  mortal  man  impassion'd  far 
At  these  voluptuous  accents,  he  arose. 
Ethereal,  flush'd,  and  like  a  throbbing  star 
Seen  'mid  the  sapphire  heaven's  deep  repose ; 
Into  her  dream  he  melted,  as  the  rose 
Blendeth  its  odor  with  the  violet, — 
Solution  sweet :  meantime  the  frost-wind  blows 
Like  Love's  alarum  pattering  the  sharp  sleet 
Against  the  window-panes ;  St  Agnes*  moon  hath  set 

xxxvn. 

Tis  dark:  quick  pattereth  the  ^w-blown  sleet* 
**  This  is  no  dream,  my  bride,  my  Madeline ! " 
Tis  dark:  the  iced  gusts  still  rave  and  beat. 
**  No  dream,  alas !  alas !  and  woeris  mine ! 
Porphyro  will  leave  me  here  to  fiide  and  pine- 
Cruel  !  what  traitor  could  thee  hither  bring  7 

1  curse  not,  for  my  heart  is  lost  in  thine. 
Though  thou  forsakest  a  deceived  thing ; — 

A  dove  forlorn  and  lost  with  sick  unpruned  wing.** 

xxxvra. 

"  My  Madeline !  sweet  dreamer !  lovely  bride ! 
Say,  may  I  be  for  aye  thy  vassal  blest  f 
Thy  beauty's  shield,  heart-shaped  and  vermeil  dyed 
Ah.  silver  shrine,  here  will  I  take  my  rest 
After  so  many  hours  of  toil  and  quest, 
A  fomish'd  pilgrim, — saved  by  miracle. 
Though  I  have  found,  I  will  not  rob  thy  nest 
Saving  of  thy  sweet  self;  if  thou  think'st  well 
To  trust,  fiur  Madeline,  to  bo  rude  infideL" 

XXXIX. 

"  Hark !  'lis  an  elfm-fitorm  from  fairy-land 
Of  haggard  seeming,  but  a  boon  indeed : 
Arise — arise !  the  morning  is  at  hand ; — 
The  bloated  wassailen  will  never  heed  .^— 
Let  us  away,  my  love,  with  happy  speed , 
There  are  no  ears  to  hear,  or  eyes  to  see^ — 
Drown'd  all  in  Rhenish  and  the  pleepy  mead ' 
Awake !  arise !  my  love,  and  fearless  be, 
For  o'er  the  southern  moors  I  have  a  homa  foi<h«A>' 
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She  hurried  at  his  words,  betet  with  fean, 
For  there  were  sleeping  dragons  all  around, 
Af  glaring"  watch,  perhaps,  with  ready  spears- 
Down  the  wide  stairs  a  darkling  way  Uiey  (bundr— 
In  all  the  house  was  heard  no  human  sound. 
A  chain-dropp'd  lamp  was  flickering  by  each  door ; 
The  arras,  rich  with  horseman,  hawk,  and  hound, 
Flutter*d  in  the  besieging  wind's  uproar ; 
And  the  long  carpets  rose  along  the  gusty  floor. 

XLL 
They  glide,  like  phantoms,  into  the  wide  hall ; 
like  phantoms  to  the  iron  porch  they  glide, 
Where  lay  the  Porter,  in  uneasy  sprawl. 
With  a  huge  empty  flagon  by  his  side : 


The  wakeful  bloodhound  rose,  and  shook  bis  bids 
But  his  sagacious  eye  an  inmate  owns : 
By  one,  and  one,  the  bolts  full  easy  slide  :— 
The  chains  lie  silent  on  the  fbot-wom  stooes, 
The  key  turns,  and  the  door  upon  its  hinges  grasos 

XUI. 

And  they  are  gone :  ay,  ages  long  ago 
These  lovers  fled  away  into  the  storm. 
That  night  the  Baron  dreamt  of  many  a  woe. 
And  all  his  warrior^ests,  with  shade  and  fonn 
Of  witch,  and  demon,  and  laiige  coffin-worm. 
Were  long  be^iightniared.     Angela  the  old 
Died  palsy-twitch'd,  with  meagre  face  defoim, 
The  Beadsman,  aAer  thousand  avea  told. 
For  aye  unsooght-for  slept  among  his  ashes  cold. 


\ 


fi^S^etion.* 
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DiKP  in  the  shady  sadness  of  a  vale 

Far  sunken  from  the  healthy  breath  of  mom. 

Far  from  the  fiery  noon,  and  eve's  one  star, 

Sat  gray-hair*d  Saturn,  quiet  as  a  stone. 

Still  as  the  silence  round  about  his  lair ; 

Forest  on  forest  hung  about  his  head 

Like  cloud  on  cloud.     No  stir  of  air  was  there. 

Not  so  much  life  as  on  a  summer's  day 

Robs  not  one  light  seed  from  the  fealher'd  grass. 

But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell,  there  did  it  rest 

A  stream  went  voiceless  by,  still  deadened  more 

By  reason  of  his  &llen  divinity  ^ 

Spreading  a  shade  :  the  Naiad  'mid  her  reeds 

Press'd  her  cold  finger  closer  to  her  lips. 

Along  the  margin-sand  large  foot-marks  went. 
No  further  than  to  where  his  feet  had  strey'd. 
And  slept  there  since.     Upon  the  sodden  ground 
His  old  right  hand  lay  nerveless,  listless,  dead, 
Unsceptred ;  and  his  realmleas  eyes  were  close^ ; 
While  his  bow'd  head  seem'd  list'ning  to  the  Earth, 
His  ancient  mother,  for  some  comfort  yeL 

It  seem'd  no  force  could  wake  him  from  his  place ; 
But  there  came  one,  who  with  a  kindred  hand 
Touch'd  his  wide  shoulders,  afler  bending  low 
With  reverence,  though  to  one  who  knew  it  not 
She  was  a  Goddess  of  the  infant  world ; 
By  her  in  stature  the  tall  Amazon 
Had  stood  a  pigmy's  height :  she  would  have  ta'en 
Achilles  by  the  hair  and  bent  his  neck ; 
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Or  with  a  finger  stay'd  Ixion's  wfaeeL 

Her  face  was  large  as  that  of  Memphian  sphinx  ^ 

Fedestall'd  haply  in  a  palace-couit. 

When  sages  look'd  to  Egypt  for  their  lore. 

But  oh!  how  unlike  marble  was  that  fiice: 

How  beautiful,  if  Sorrow  had  not  made 

Sorrow  more  beautiful  than  Beauty's  eelC 

There  was  a  listening  fear  in  her  regard, 

As  if  calamity  had  but  began ; 

As  if  the  vanward  clouds  of  evil  days 

Had  spent  their  malice,  and  the  sullen  rear 

Was  with  its  stored  thunder  laboring  up. 

One  hand  she  press'd  upon  that  aching  spot 

Where  beats  the  human  heart,  as  if  just  ther^ 

Though  an  immortal,  she  felt  cruel  pain : 

The  other  upon  Saturn's  bended  neck 

She  laid,  and  to  the  level  of  his  ear 

Leaning  with  parted  lips,  some  words  she  spsks 

In  solemn  tenor  and  deep  organ-tone  : 

Some  mourning  i^'ords,  which  in  our  feeble  tongn 

Would  come  in  these  like  accents ;  O  how  fnil 

To  that  large  utterance  of  the  early  Gods ! 

"  Saturn,  look  up ! — Uiough  w  herefore,  poor  old  King 

I  have  no  comfort  for  thee,  no  not  one : 

I  cannot  say,  *  O  wherefore  sleepest  thou  f 

For  heaven  is  parted  from  thee,  and  the  earth 

Knows  thee  not,  thus  afflicted,  for  a  God  ; 

And  ocean  too,  with  all  its  solemn  noise. 

Has  from  thy  sceptra  pass'd ;  and  all  the  air 

Is  emptied  of  thine  hoary  majesty. 

Thy  thunder,  conscious  of  the  new  command, 

Rumbles  reluctant  o'er  our  fallen  house ; 

And  thy  sharp  lightning  in  unpractised  hands 

Scorches  and  bums  our  once  serene  domain. 

O  aching  time !  O  moments  big  as  yean ! 

All  as  ye  pass  swell  out  the  monstrous  truth. 

And  press  it  so  upon  our  weary  griefs 

That  unbelief  has  not  a  space  to  brea^e. 

Saturn,  sleep  on . — O  thoughtless,  why  did  I 

Thus  violate  thy  slumbrous  solitude ! 

Why  should  I  ope  thy  melancholy  eyes  f 

Satium,  sleep  on !  while  at  thy  feet  I  weep.** 


I 


As  whan,  upon  a  tranced  summer-night, 
Those  green-robed  senators  of  mighty  woods, 
Tall  oaks,  branch-charmed  by  the  earnest  stars, 
Dream,  and  so  dream  all  night  without  a  stir, 
Save  from  one  gradual  solitary  gust 
Which  comes  upon  the  silence,  and  dies  off. 
As  if  the  ebbing  air  had  but  one  wave : 
'  So  came  these  words  and  went ;  the  while  in  tears 
She  touch'd  her  fair  large  forehead  to  the  ground, 
Ju8i  where  her  fiilling  hair  might  be  outspread 
A  soft  and  silken  mat  for  Saturn's  feet 
One  moon,  with  alternation  slow,  had  shed 
Her  silver  seasons  four  upon  the  night. 
And  still  these  two  were  postured  motiqnless* 
Like  natural  sculpture  in  cathedral  cavern; 
The  ffDzen  God  still  couchant  on  the  earth. 
And  the  sad  Goddess  weeping  at  his  feet : 
Until  at  length  old  Saturn  lifted  up 
His  faded  eyes,  and  saw  his  kingdom  gone. 
And  all  the  gloom  and  sorrow  of  the  place, 
And  that  &ir  kneeUng  Goddess ;  and  then  spake 
As  with  a  palsied  tongue,  and  while  his  beard 
Shook  horrid  with  such  aspen-molady : 
"O  tender  spouse  of  gold  Hyperion, 
Thea,  I  feel  thee  ere  I  see  thy  face ; 
Look  up,  and  let  me  see  our  doom  in  it ; 
Look  up,  and  tell  me  if  this  feeble  shape 
Is  Saturn's ;  tell  roe,  if  thou  hear'st  the  voice        « 
Of  Saturn ;  tell  me,  if  this  wrinkling  brow. 
Naked  and  bare  of  its  great  diadem, 
Peers  like  the  front  of  Saturn.     Who  had  power 
To  make  me  desolate  7  whence  came  the  strength  f 
How  was  it  nurtured  to  such  bursting  forth, 
While  Fate  seem'd  strangled  in  my  nervous  grasp  7 
But  it  is  so ;  and  I  am  smothered  up, 
And  buried  from  all  godlike  exercise 
Of  influence  benign  on  planets  pale, 
Of  admonitions  to  the  winds  and  seas. 
Of  peaceful  sway  above  man's  harvesting. 
And  all  those  acts  which  I>eity  supreme 
Doth  ease  its  heart  of  love  in. — I  am  gone 
Away  from  my  own  bosom :  I  have  left 
My  strong  identity,  my  real  self. 
Somewhere  between  the  throne,  and  where  I  sit 
Here  on  this  spot  of  earth.     Search,  Thea,  search ! 
Open  thine  eyes  eteme,  and  sphere  them  round 
Upon  all  space :  space  starr'd,  and  lorn  of  light : 
Spoce  region'd  with  life-air :  and  barren  void ; 
Spaces  of  fire,  and  all  the  yawn  of  hell — 
Search,  Thea,  search !  and  tell  me,  if  thou  seest 
A  certain  shape  or  shadow,  making  way 
With  wings  or  chariot  fierce  to  repossess 
A  heaven  he  lost  erowhile :  it  must — it  must 
Be  of  ripe  progress — Saturn  must  be  King. 
Yes,  there  must  be  a  golden  victory ; 
There  must  be  Gods  thrown  down,  and  trumpets 

blown 
Of  triumph  calm,  and  hymns  of  festival 
Upon  the  gold  clouds  metropolitan. 
Voices  of  soft  proclaim,  and  silver  stir 
Of  strings  in  hollow  shells ;  and  there  shall  bo 
Beautiful  things  made  new,  for  the  surprise 
Of  the  sky-children ;  I  will  give  command : 
Thea'  Thea!  where  is  Saturn?" 

Thiv  pafliion  lifted  him  upon  his  feet. 
And  made  his  hands  to  struggle  in  the  air, 


His  Druid  locks  to  shake  and  ooze  with  sweat, 

His  eyes  to  fever  out,  his  voice  to  cease. 

He  stood,  and  heard  not  Thea's  sobbing  deep , 

A  litde  time,  and  then  again  he  snatch'd 

Utterance  thus : — "  But  cannot  I  create  7 

Cannot  I  form  7  Cannot  I  fashion  forth 

Another  world,  another  universe. 

To  overbear  and  crumble  this  to  naught  7 

Where  is  another  chaos?  Where  7" — ^That  word 

Found  way  unto  Olympus,  and  made  quake 

The  rebel  three.    Thea  was  startled  up, 

And  in  her  bearing  was  a  sort  of  hope. 

As  thus  she  quick-voiced  spake,  yet  full  of  awe. 

"  This  cheers  our  fallen  house :  come  to  our  fUenda 

0  Saturn !  come  away,  and  give  them  heart ; 

1  know  the  covert,  fbi;  thence  came  I  hither.'* 
Thus  brief;  then  with  beseeching  eyes  she  went 
With  backward  footing  through  the  shade  a  space 
He  fbllow'd,  and  she  tum'd  to  lead  the  way 
Through  aged  boughs,  that  yielded  like  the  mist 
Which  eagles  cleave,  upmounting  from  their  nest. 

Meanwhile  in  other  realms  big  tears  were  shed. 
More  sorrow  like  to  this,  and  such  like  woe. 
Too  huge  for  mortal  tongue  or  pen  of  scribe : 
The  Titans  fierce,  self-hid,  or  prison-bound, 
Groan'd  for  the  old  allegiance  once  more. 
And  listen'd  in  sharp  pain  for  Saturn's  voice. 
But  one  of  the  whole  mammoth-brood  still  kept 
His  sov'reignty,  and  rule,  and  nuyesty ; — 
Blazing  Hyperion  on  his  orbed  fire 
Still  sat,  still  snufTd  the  incense,  teeming  up 
From  man  to  the  sun's  God ;  yet  unsecure : 
For  as  among  us  mortals  omens  drear 
Fright  and  perplex,  so  also  shudder'd  he — 
Not  at  dog's  howl,  or  gloom-bird's  hated  screech. 
Or  the  familiar  visiting  of  one 
Upon  the  first  toll  of  his  passing-bell. 
Or  prophesyings  of  the  midnight  lamp ; 
But  horrors,  portion'd  to  a  giant  nerve. 
Oft  made  Hyperion  ache.    His  palace  bright, 
Bastion'd  with  pyramids  of  glowing  gold. 
And  touch'd  with  shade  of  bronzed  obelisks. 
Glared  a  blood-red  through  all  its  thousand  oourti, 
Arches,  and  domes,  and  fiery  galleries ; 
And  all  its  curtains  of  Aurorian  clouds 
Flush'd  angerly :  while  sometimes  eagles*  wings, 
Unseen  before  by  Gods  or  wondering  men, 
Darken'd  the  place ;  and  neighing  steeds  were  heard. 
Not  heard  before  by  Gods  or  wondering  men. 
Also,  when  he  would  taste  the  spicy  wreaths 
Of  incense,  breathed  aloft  from  sacred  hills,. 
Instead  of  sweets,  his  ample  palate  took 
Savor  of  poisonous  brass  and  metal 
And  so,  when  harbor'd  in  the  sleepy  west. 
After  the  full  completion  of  fair  day, — 
For  rest  divine  upon  exalted  couch. 
And  slumber  in  the  arms  of  melody. 
He  paced  away  the  pleasant  hours  of  ease 
With  stride  colossal,  on  from  hall  to  hall ; 
While  fiir  within  each  aisle  and  deep  recess, 
His  winged  minions  in  close  clusters  stood, 
Amazed  and  full  of  fear ;  Kke  anxious  men 
Who  on  wide  plains  gather  in  panting  troops. 
When  earthquakes  jar  their  battlements  and  to  wen 
Even  now,  while  Saturn,  roused  from  icy  trance, 
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Went  itep  fi>r  step  with  Thea  through  the  wood% 
Hyperion,  leaving  twilight  in  the  rear 
Came  slope  upon  the  threshold  of  the  west ; 
Then,  as  was  wont,  his  palaoe-door  flew  ope 
In  smoothed  silence,  save  what  solemn  tubes, 
Blown  by  the  serious  Zephyrs,  gave  of  sweet 
And  wandering  sounds,  slow-breathed  melodies ; 
And  like  a  rose  in  vermeil  tint  and  shape, 
Tn  fragrance  soft,  and  coolness  to  the  eye. 
That  inlet  to  severe  magnificence 
Stood  full-blown,  for  the  God  to  enter  in. 

Ha  enter'd,  but  he  enter*d  full  of  wrath ; 
His  flaming  robes  stream'd  out  beyond  his  heels. 
And  gave  a  roar,  as  if  of  earthly  fire, 
That  scared  away  the  meek  ethereal  Houn 
And  made  their  dove-wings  tremble.    On  he  flared,{ 
From  stately  nave  to  nave,  from  vault  to  vault. 
Through  bowers  of  fragrant  and  enwreathed  light. 
And  diamond-paved  lustrous  long  arcades, 
Until  ho  reached  the  great  main  cupola ; 
There  standing  fierce  beneath,  he  stamp'd  his  foot. 
And  from  the  basements  deep  to  the  high  towers 
Jarr'd  his  own  golden  region ;  and  before 
The  quavering  thunder  thereupon  had  ceased, 
Hii  voice  leapt  out,  despite  of  godlike  curb, 
To  this  result :  **  O  dreams  of  day  and  night ! 
O  monstrous  forms !  O  efiigies  of  pain ! 
O  spectres  busy  in  a  cold,  cold  gloom! 

0  lank-ear*d  Phantoms  of  black- weeded  pools ! 
Why  do  I  know  ye  7  why  have  I  seen  ye  ?  why 
Is  my  eternal  essence  thus  distraught 
To  see  and  to  behold  these  horrors  new  T 
Saturn  is  fidlen,  am  I  too  to  fidl  f 
Am  I  to  leave  this  haven  of  my  rest, 
Hiis  cradle  of  my  glory,  this  soft  cUme, 
This  calm  luxuriance  of  blissful  light, 
These  crystalline  pavilions,  and  pure  fiinei. 
Of  all  my  lucent  empire  7  It  is  lefl 
Deserted,  void,  nor  any  haunt  of  mine. 
The  blaze,  the  splendor,  and  the  symmetry, 

1  cannot  see — but  darkness,  death  and  darkness. 
Even  here,  into  my  centre  of  repose. 
The  shady  visions  come  to  domineer, 
Insult,  and  blind,  and  stifle  up  my  pomiv-^ 
Fall!— No,  by  Tellus  and  her  briny  robes! 
Over  the  fiery  frontier  of  my  realms 
I  will  advance  a  terrible  right  arm 
Shall  scare  that  infant  thunderer,  rebel  Jove, 
And  bid  old  Saturn  take  his  throne  again." — 
He  spake,  and  ceased,  the  while  a  heavier  threat 
Held  struggle  with  his  throat,  but  came  not  forth ; 
For  as  in  theatres  of  crowded  men 
Hubbub  increases  more  they  call  out  "  Hush !" 
So  at  Hjrperion's  words  the  Phantoms  pale 
Bestirr'd  themselves,  thrice  horrible  and  cold  ; 
And  from  the  mim>r*d  level  where  he  stood 
A  mist  arose,  as  from  a  scummy  marsh. 
At  this,  through  all  his  bulk  an  agony 
Crept  gradual,  from  the  feet  unto  the  crown. 
Like  a  lithe  serpent  vast  and  muscular 
Making  slow  way,  with  head  and  neck  convulsed 
From  overstrained  might     Released,  he  fled 
To  the  eastern  gates,  and  full  six  dewy  hours 
Before  the  dawn  in  season  due  should  blush. 
He  breathed  fierce  breath  against  the  sleepy  portals. 


Cleared  them  of  heavy  vapon,  burst  diem  wid« 
Suddenly  on  the  ocean's  chilly  stTeama. 
The  planet  orb  of  fire,  whereon  he  rode 
Each  day  from  east  to  west  the  heavens  throiigli. 
Spun  round  in  sable  curtaining  of  clouds ; 
Not  therefore  veiled  quite,  bhndfold,  and  hid. 
But  ever  and  anon  the  glancing  spheres. 
Circles,  and  arcs,  and  hroa^-belting  colnre, 
Glow'd  through,  and  wrought  upon  the  mufHii^&A 
Sweet«shaped  lighmings  from  the  nadir  deep 
Up  to  the  zenith^ — ^hieroglyphics  old, 
jTWAich  sages  and  keen-eyed  astrologeiv 
A  Then  living  on  the  earth,  with  laboiing  thought 
U  Won  from  the  gaze  of  many  centimes : 
I  Now  lost,  save  what  we  GimI  on  remnants  huge 
lOf  stone,  or  marble  swart;  their  import  gone, 
(  Their  wisdom  long  since  fled« — ^Two  wings  this  orii 
Possess'd  for  glory,  two  fair  aigant  wings. 
Ever  exalted  at  the  God's  approach: 
And  now,  from  forth  the  gloom  their  plumes  immwi 
Rose,  one  by  one,  till  all  outspreaded  were ; 
While  still  the  dazzling  globe  maintained  eclipse, 
Awaiting  for  Hyperion's  command. 
Fain  would  he  have  commanded,  fiun  took  dmne 
And  bid  the  day  begin,  if  but  for  change. 
He  might  not.* — No,  though  a  primeval  God: 
The  sacred  seasons  might  not  be  disturb'd. 
Therefore  the  operations  of  the  dawn 
Stay'd  in  their  birth,  even  as  here  'tis  told- 
Those  silver  wings  expanded  sisterly. 
Eager  to  sail  their  orb;  the  porches  wide 
Open'd  upon  the  dusk  demesnes  of  night 
And  the  bright  Titaa,  frenzied  with  new  woes. 
Unused  to  bend,  by  hard  compulsion  bent 
His  spirit  to  the  sorrow  of  the  time ; 
And  all  along  a  dismal  rack  of  clouds. 
Upon  the  boundaries  of  day  and  night, 
He  stretch'd  himself  in  grief  and  radiance  fuaA 
There  as  he  lay,  the  Heaven  with  its  stars 
Look'd  down  on  him  with  i»ty,  and  the  voice 
Of  Coelus,  from  the  universal  space. 
Thus  whisper'd  low  and  solemn  in  his  ear. 
**  O  brightest  of  my  children  dear,  earth-bon 
And  sky-engender'd.  Son  of  Mysteries 
All  unrevealed  even  to  the  powen 
Which  met  at  thy  creating !  at  whose  joys 
And  palpitations  sweet,  and  pleasures  soft, 
I,  Ccelus,  wonder,  how  they  came  and  whence; 
And  at  the  fruits  thereof  what  shapes  they  be. 
Distinct,  and  visible ;  symbols, divine. 
Manifestations  of  that  beauteous  life 
Diflfiised  unseen  throughout  eternal  space ; 
Of  these  new-form'd  art  thou,  oh  brightest  child! 
Of  these,  thy  brethren  and  the  Goddesses ! 
There  is  sad  feud  among  ye,  and  rebellion 
Of  son  against  his  sire.    I  saw  him  fall, 
1  saw  my  first-bom  tumbled  from  his  throne ! 
To  me  his  arms  were  spread,  to  me  his  voice 
Found  way  from  forth  the  thnndera  round  his  heat 
Pale  wox  I,  and  in  vapors  hid  my  face. 
An  thou,  too,  near  such  doom  7  vague  fear  there  ii 
For  I  have  seen  my  sons  most  unlike  Gods. 
Divine  ye  were  created,  and  divine 
In  sad  demeanor,  solemn,  undisturb'd. 
Unruffled,  like  high  Gods,  ye  lived  and  ruled : 
Now  I  behold  in  you,  fear,  hope,  and  wzathf 


Actiom  of  rage  and  pMnon ;  even  u 
I  see  them,  on  the  mortal  world  beneath. 
In  men  who  die. — This  m  the  grief,  O  Son ! 
Sad  sign  of  ruin,  sadden  dismay,  and  fall  \ 
Yet  do  thou  strive ;  as  thou  art  capable. 
As  thou  caiwt  move  about,  an  evident  God ; 
At4  canat  oppose  to  each  malignant  hour 
Ethereal  presence : — I  am  but  a  voice ; 
My  life  is  but  the  life  of  winds  and  tides. 
No  more  than  windi  and  tides  can  I  avail : — 
But  thou  canst — ^Be  thou  therefore  in  the  van 
Of  circumstance ;  yea,  seiie  the  arrow's  barb 
Before  the  tense  string  murmur. — ^To  the  earth ! 
For  there  thou  wilt  find  Saturn,  and  his  woes. 
Meantime  I  will  keep  watch  on  thy  bright  sun. 
And  of  thy  seasons  be  a  careful  nurM." — 
Ere  half  Uiia  region-whisper  had  come  down, 
Hyperion  arose,  and  on  the  stars 
Lifted  his  curved  lids,  and  kept  them  wide 
Until  it  ceased ;  and  still  he  kept  them  wide: 
And  still  they  were  the  same  bright,  patient  stars. 
Then  with  a  slow  incline  of  his  broad  breast, 
Dke  to  a  diver  in  the  pearly  seas, 
Forward  he  stoop'd  over  the  airy  shore, 
And  plunged  all  noiseless  into  the  deep  night 
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JUKT  at  the  selfsame  beat  of  Time's  wide  wings 
Hyperion  slid  into  the  rustled  air. 
And  Saturn  gain'd  with  Thea  that  sad  place 
Where  Cybele  and  the  bruisod  Titans  moum'd. 
It  was  a  den  where  no  insulting  light 
Could  glimmer  on  their  teara;  where  their  own  groans 
They  felt,  but  heard  not,  for  the  solid  roar 
Of  thunderous  waterfalls  and  torrents  hoarM, 
Pouring  a  constant  bulk,  uncertain  where. 
Crag  jutting  forth  to  crag,  and  rocks  that  seem'd 
Ever  as  if  just  rising  from  a  sleep. 
Forehead  to  forehead  held  their  monstrous  horns ; 
And  thus  in  thousand  huget*t  phantasies 
Made  a  fit  roofing  to  this  nest  of  woe. 
Instead  of  thrones,  hard  flint  they  sat  upon. 
Couches  of  rugged  stone,  and  slaty  ridge  *-^  V 
Stubbom*d  with  iron.    All  were  not  assembled : 
Some  chain'd  in  torture,  and  some  wandering. 
Coeus,  and  Gyges,  and  Briaretis, 
Typhon,  and  Dolor,  and  Porphyrion, 
Willi  many  more,  the  brawniest  in  assault. 
Were  pent  in  regions  of  laborious  breath ; 
Dungeon 'd  in  opaque  element,  to  keep 
Their  clenched  teeth  still  rlench'd,  and  all  their  limbs 
Look'd  up  like  veins  of  metal,  crampt  and  screw'd ; 
Without  a  motion,  save  of  their  big  hearts 
Heaving  in  pain,  and  horribly  convulsed 
With  sanguine,  feverous,  boiling  gurge  of  pulse. 
Mnemosyne  was  straying  in  the  world ; 
Far  from  her  moon  had  Phcsbe  wander*d ; 
And  many  else  were  free  to  roam  abroad. 
But  for  the  mam,  here  found  they  covert  drear. 
Scarce  images  of  life,  one  here,  one  there, 
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Lay  vast  and  edgeways ;  like  a  dismal  cirque 
^^{Of  Druid  stones,  upon  a  forlorn  moor. 
When  the  chill  rain  begins  at  shut  of  eve. 
In  dull  November,  and  their  chancel  vault, 
The  Heaven  itself,  is  blinded  throughout  night 
Each  one  kept  shroud,  nor  to  his  neighbor  gave 
Or  word,  or  look,  or  action  of  despair. 
Creiis  was  one ;  his  ponderous  iron  mace 
Lay  by  him,  and  a  shattered  rib  of  rock 
Told  of  his  rage,  ere  he  thus  sank  and  pined, 
lapetus  another ;  in  his  grasp, 
A  serpent's  plaahy  neck ;  its  barbed  tongue 
Squeezed  from  the  gorge,  and  all  its  uncurPd  length 
Dead ;  and  because  the  creature  could  not  spit 
Its  poison  in  the  eyes  of  conquering  Jove. 
Next  Cottus :  prone  he  lay,  chin  uppermost. 
As  though  in  pain  ;  for  still  upon  the  flint 
He  ground  severe  his  skull,  with  open  mouth 
And  eyes  at  horrid  working.    Nearest  him 
Asia,  bom  of  most  enormous  Caf, 
Who  cost  her  mother  Tellus  keener  pangs, 
Though  feminine,  than  any  of  her  sons : 
More  thought  than  woe  was  in  her  dusky  face. 
For  she  was  prophesying  of  her  glory ; 
And  in  her  wide  imagination  stood 
Palm-shaded  temples,  and  high  rival  fanes, 
By  Oxus  or  in  Ganges*  sacred  isles. 
Even  OS  Hope  upon  her  anchor  leans. 
So  leant  she,  not  so  fair,  upon  a  tusk 
Shed  from  the  broadest  of  her  elephants 
Above  her,  on  a  crag's  uneasy  shelve. 
Upon  his  elbow  raised,  all  prostrate  else, 
Shadow'd  Enceladus ;  once  tame  and  mild 
As  grazing  ox  unworried  in  the  meads ; 
Now  tiger-passion'd,  lion-thoughted,  wroth. 
He  meditated,  plotted,  and  even  now 
Was  hurling  mountains  in  that  second  war. 
Not  long  delay'd,  that  scared  the  younger  Gods 
To  hide  themselves  in  forms  of  beast  and  bird. 
Not  for  hence  Atlas ;  and  beside  him  prone 
Phorcus,  the  sire  of  Gorgons.    Neighbor'd  close 
OceanuB,  and  Tethys,  in  whose  lap 
Sobb'd  Clymene  among  her  tangled  hair. 
In  midst  of  all  lay  Themis,  at  the  feet 
Of  Ops  the  queen  all  clouded  round  from  sight ; 
No  shape  distingui!<hable,  more  than  when 
Thick  night  confounds  the  pine-tops  with  the  clouds 
And  many  else  whose  names  may  not  be  told. 
For  when  the  Muse's  wings  are  air-ward  spread, 
Who  shall  delay  her  flight  ?  And  she  must  chant 
Of  Saturn,  and  his  guide,  who  now  had  climb'd 
With  damp  and  slippery  footing  from  a  depth 
More  horrid  still.    Above  a  sombre  cliff 
Their  heads  appear'd,  and  up  their  stature  grew 
Till  on  the  level  height  their  steps  found  ease : 
Then  Thea  spread  abroad  her  trembling  arms 
Upon  the  precincts  of  this  nest  of  pain. 
And  sidelong  fix'd  her  eye  on  Saturn's  face : 
There  saw  she  direst  strife ;  the  supreme  God 
At  war  with  all  the  frailty  of  grief. 
Of  rage,  of  fear,  anxiety,  revenge. 
Remorse,  spleen,  hope,  but  most  of  all  despair. 
Against  these  plagues  he  strove  in  vain ;  for  Fatt 
Had  pour'd  a  mortal  oil  upon  his  head, 
A  disanointing  poison :  so  that  Thea, 
AfiTrighted,  kept  her  still,  and  let  him  pass 
First  onwards  in,  among  the  &Uen  tnlM. 
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As  with  us  mortal  men.  the  laden  heart 
b  persecuted  more,  and  fever'd  more, 
When  it  is  nighing  to  the  mournful  house 
Whore  other  hearts  are  sick  of  the  same  bruise ; 
So  Saturn,  as  he  walk'd  into  the  midst, 
Felt  faint,  and  would  have  sunk  among  the  rest. 
But  that  he  met  Enceladus's  eye, 
Whose  mighliness,  and  awe  of  him,  at  once 
Came  like  an  inspiration ;  and  he  shouted, 
"Titans,  behold  your  God!'*  at  which  some  groan'd; 
Some  started  on  their  feet ;  some  also  shouted ; 
Some  wept,  some  wail'd — all  bow'd  with  reverence ; 
And  Ops,  uplifling  her  black  folded  veil, 
Show'd  her  pole  cheeks,  and  all  her  forehead  wan, 
Hor  eye-brows  thin  and  jet,  and  hollow  eyes. 
There  is  a  roaring  in  the  bleak-grown  pines 
When  Winter  Uite  his  voice ;  there  is  a  noise 
Among  immortals  when  a  God  gives  sign. 
With  hushing  finger,  how  he  means  to  load 
His  tongue  with  the  full  weight  of  utterleas  thought. 
With  thunder,  and  with  music,  and  with  pomp : 
Such  noise  is  like  the  roar  of  bleak-grown  pines ; 
Which,  when  it  ceases  in  this  mountain'd  world, 
No  other  sound  succeeds ;  but  ceasing  here. 
Among  these  fallen,  Saturn's  voice  therefrom 
Grew  up  like  organ,  that  begins  anew 
Its  strain,  when  other  harmonies,  stopt  short, 
Leave  the  dinn'd  air  vibrating  silverly. 
Thus  grew  it  up—*"  Not  in  my  own  nd  breast. 
Which  is  its  own  great  judge  and  searcher  out, 
Can  I  find  reason  why  ye  should  be  thus : 
Not  in  the  legends  of  the  first  of  days. 
Studied  from  that  old  spiiit-leaved  book 
Which  starry  Uranus  with  finger  bright 
Saved  from  the  shores  of  darkness,  when  the  waves 
Low-ebb'd  still  hid  it  up  in  shallow  gloom ; — 
And  the  which  book  ye  know  I  ever  kept 
,/For  my  firm-baaed  footstool  .* — Ah,  infirm ! 
'  Not  there,  nor  in  sign,  symbol,  or  portent 
•  J0{  element,  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire, — 
At  war,  at  peace,  or  inter-quarrelling 
One  against  one,  or  two.  or  three,  or  all 
Each  several  one  against  the  other  three. 
As  fire  with  air  loud  warring  when  rain-floods 
Drown  both,  and  press  them  both  against  earth's  face, 
Where,  finding  sulphur,  a  quadruple  wrath 
Unhinges  the  poor  world ; — not  in  that  sthfe, 
Whercfrom  I  take  strange  lore,  and  read  it  deep^ 
Can  I  find  reason  why  ye  should  be  thus: 
No,  nowhere  can  unriddle,  though  I  search. 
And  pore  on  Nature's  universal  scroll 
Even  to  swooning,  why  ye,  Divinities, 
Tlie  first-born  of  all  shaped  and  palpable  Gods, 
Should  cower  beneath  what,  in  comparison. 
Is  mtreraendous  might.    Yet  ye  are  here, 
O'erwhelm'd,  and  spum'd,  and  batter'd,  ye  are  here! 
0  Titans,  shall  I  say  *  Arise !' — Ye  groan : 
Shall  I  say  *  Crouch !  '—Ye  groan.   What  can  I  then? 
O  Heaven  wide!  O  unseen  parent  dear! 
What  can  1 7  Tell  me,  all  ye  brethren  Gods, 
How  we  can  war,  how  engine  our  great  wrath ! 

0  speak  your  counsel  now,  for  Saturn's  ear 
Is  oil  a-hunger'd.   Thou,  Oceanus, 
Poiiderest  high  and  deep ;  and  in  thy  face 

1  see,  astonied,  that  severe  content 
Which  comes  of  thought  and  musing:  give  us  help! " 


So  ended  Salum ;  and  the  God  of  the  Sea, 
Sophist  and  sage,  from  no  Athenian  grove. 
But  cogitation  in  his  wmiery  shades, 
Arose,  with  locks  not  oozy,  and  began. 
In  murmurs,  which  his  first-endeavoring  tongue 
Caught  infiintplike  from  the  far-foamed  sands. 
*'  O  ye,  whom  wrath  consumes !  who,  passian-stao| 
Writhe  at  defeat,  and  nurse  your  agonies! 
Shut  up  your  senses,  stifle  up  your  ears. 
My  voice  is  not  a  bellows  unie  ire. 
Yet  listen,  ye  who  will,  whilst  I  bring  proof 
How  ye,  perforce,  must  be  content  to  stoop : 
And  in  the  proof  much  comfort  will  I  give. 
If  ye  will  take  that  comfort  in  its  truth. 
We  &11  by  course  of  Nature's  law,  not  force 
Of  thunder,  or  of  Jove.   Great  Saturn,  thou 
Hast  sifted  well  the  atom-universe ; 
But  for  this  reason,  that  thou  art  the  King 
And  only  blind  from  sheer  supremacy. 
One  avenue  was  shaded  from  thine  eyea. 
Through  which  I  wander'd  to  eternal  truth. 
And  firat,  as  thou  wast  not  the  fint  of  powen. 
So  art  thou  not  the  last ;  it  cannot  be. 
Thou  art  not  the  beginning  nor  the  end. 
From  chaos  and  parental  darkness  came 
light,  the  first-fruits  of  that  intestine  broil, 
That  sullen  ferment,  which  for  wondrous  ends 
Was  ripening  in  itself.   The  ripe  hour  came. 
And  with  it  light,  and  light,  engendering 
Upon  its  own  producer,  forthwith  toach'd 
The  whole  enormous  matter  into  life. 
Upon  that  very  hour,  our  parentage. 
The  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  were  manifest 
Then  thou  first-born,  and  we  the  giant-race. 
Found  ourselves  ruling  new  and  beauteous  realna 
Now  comes  the  pain  of  truth,  to  whom  'tis  pain, 
O  folly !  for  to  bear  all  naked  truths. 
And  to  envisage  circumstance,  all  calm. 
That  is  the  top  of  sovereignty.    Mark  well ! 
As  Heaven  and  Earth  are  fairer,  fairer  far 
Than  Chaos  and  blank  Darkness,  though  once  chieft 
And  as  we  show  beyond  that  Heaven  and  Earth 
In  form  and  shape  compact  and  beautiful. 
In  will,  in  action  free,  companionship. 
And  thousand  other  signs  of  purer  life ; 
So  on  our  heels  a  fresh  perfection  treads, 
A  power  more  strong  in  beauty,  born  of  us 
And  fated  to  excel  us,  as  we  pass 
In  glory  that  old  Darkness :  nor  are  we 
Therel^  more  conquer'd  than  by  us  the  rule 
Of  shapeless  Chaos.   Say,  doth  the  dull  soil 
Quarrel  with  the  proud  forests 
And  feedeth  still,  more  come 
Can  it  deny  the  chiefdom  of  green  grovi 
Or  shall  the  tree  be  envious  of  the  dove 
Because  it  cooeth,  and  hath  snowy  wings 
To  wander  wherewithal  and  find  its  joys  f 
We  are  such  forest-trees,  and  our  fair  boughs 
Have  bred  forth,  not  pale  solitary  doves. 
But  eagles  golden-feather'd,  who  do  tower 
Above  us  in  their  beauty,  and  must  reign 
In  right  thereof;  for  'tis  the  eternal  law 
That  first  in  beauty  should  be  firat  in  might: 
Yea,  by  that  law,  another  race  may  drive 
Our  conque:«/rB  tc  laoum  as  we  do  now. 
Have  ye  beheld  the  young  God  of  the 


,  doth  the  dull  soil 
i>rests  it  hath  fed,  v     / 
>mely  than  itself  ?^^^ — 
of  green  groveef^ 
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My  dJgpoMOwort  Have  ye  teen  his  face  ? 
Have  ye  beheld  his  chariot,  fiMim'd  along 
By  noble-winged  creatures  he  hoih  made  ? 
I  saw  him  on  the  calmed  waten  scud. 
With  such  a  glow  of  beauty  in  his  eyes. 
That  it  enforced  me  to  bid  sad  farewell 
To  all  my  empire :  farewell  sad  I  took. 
And  hither  came,  to  see  how  dolorous  fate 
Uad  wrought  upon  ye ;  and  how  I  might  best 
Give  consolation  in  this  woe  extreme. 
Receive  the  truth,  and  let  it  be  your  balm." 

Whether  through  pozed  conviction,  or  disdain. 
They  guarded  silence,  when  Oceanus 
Left  murmuring,  what  deepest  thought  can  tell  7  • 
But  so  it  was,  none  answer'd  for  a  space, 
Save  one  whom  none  regarded,  Clyroene : 
And  yet  she  answer'd  not,  only  complained. 
With  hectic  lips,  and  eyes  up-looking  mild, 
Thus  wording  timidly  among  the  fierce : 
"  O  Father !  I  am  here  the  simplest  voice. 
And  all  my  knowledge  is  that  joy  is  gone, 
And  this  thing  woe  crept  in  among  our  hearts, 
There  to  remain  for  ever,  as  I  fear  : 
I  would  not  bode  of  evil,  if  I  thought 
So  weak  a  creature  could  turn  off  the  help 
Wliich  by  just  right  should  come  of  mighty  Gods ; 
Yet  let  me  tell  my  sorrow,  let  me  tell 
Of  what  I  heard,  and  how  it  made  me  weep, 
And  know  that  we  had  parted  from  all  hope. 
I  stood  upon  a  shore,  a  pleasant  shore. 
Where  a  sweet  clime  was  breathed  from  a  land 
Of  fragrance,  quietness,  and  trees,  and  flowers 
Full  of  calm  joy  it  was,  as  I  of  grief; 
Too  full  of  joy  and  soft  delicious  warmth ; 
So  that  I  felt  a  movement  in  my  heart 
To  chide,  and  to  reproach  that  solitude 
With  songB  of  misery,  munic  of  our  woes ; 
And  sat  me  down,  and  took*  a  mouthed  shell 
And  murmur'd  into  it,  and  made  melody — 

0  melody  no  more !  for  while  I  sang, 
And  with  poor  skill  let  pass  into  the  breeze 
The  dull  shell's  echo,  fit>ra  a  bowery  strand 
Just  opposite,  an  island  of  the  sea. 

There  came  enchantment  with  the  shifting  wind, 
That  did  both  drown  and  keep  alive  ray  ears. 

1  threw  my  shell  away  upon  the  sand. 
And  a  wave  fill'd  it,  as  my  sense  was  fill'd 
With  that  new  blissful  golden  melody. 

A  living  death  was  in  each  gush  of  sounds. 

Each  family  of  rapturous  hurried  notes. 

That  fell,  one  after  one,  yet  all  at  once, 

Like  pearl  beads  dropping  sudden  from  their  string : 

And  then  iMiother,  then  another  strain. 

Each  like  a  dove  leaving  its  olive  perch. 

With  music  wing'd  instead  of  silent  plumes. 

To  hover  round  my  head,  and  make  me  sick 

Of  joy  and  grief  at  once.    Grief  overcame. 

And  I  was  stopping  up  ray  frantic  ears. 

When,  past  all  hindrance  of  my  trembling  hands, 

A  voice  carae  sweeter,  sweeter  than  all  tune. 

And  Blill  it  cried,  'Apollo!  young  Apollo ! 

The  raoming-bright  Apollo!  young  Apollo!' 

I  fled,  it  fullow'd  rae,  and  cried,  *Apollo!* 

O  Father,  and  O  Brethren !  had  ye  felt 

Those  pains  of  mine !  O  Saturn,  hadst  thou  felt. 


Ye  would  not  call  this  too  indulged  tongue 
Presumptuous,  in  thus  venturing  to  be  heard !" 


So  far  her  voice  flow'd  on,  like  tin^-orous  brook 
That,  lingering  along  a  pebbled  coast. 
Doth  fear  to  meet  the  sea :  but  sea  it  met. 
And  shudder*d ;  for  the  overwhelming  voice 
Of  huge  Enceladus  su'allow'd  it  in  wrath : 
The  ponderous  syllables,  like  sullen  waves 
In  the  half-glutted  hollows  of  reef-rocks,  ^ 

Came  booming  thus,  while  still  upon  his  arm 
He  lean'd ;  not  rising,  from  supreme  contempt. 
"  Or  shall  we  listen  to  the  over-wise. 
Or  to  the  over-foolish  giant,  Gods  ? 
Not  thunderbolt  on  thunderbolt,  till  all 
That  robel  Jove's  whole  armory  were  spent. 
Not  world  on  world  upon  these  shoulders  piled. 
Could  agonize  me  more  than  baby-w^rds 
In  midst  of  this  dethronement  horrible. 
Speak!  roar!  shout!  yell!  ye  sleepy  Titans  alL 
Do  ye  foiget  the  blows,  tho  buflfets  vile  ? 
Are  ye  not  smitten  by  a  youngling  arm  7 
Dost  thou  forget,  sham  Monarch  of  the  Waves, 
Thy  scalding  in  the  seas 7  What!  have  I  roused 
Your  spleens  with  so  few  simple  words  as  these  7 
O  joy !  for  now  I  see  ye  are  not  lost: 
O  joy !  for  now  I  see  a  thousand  eyes 
Wide  glaring  for  revenge!" — ^As  this  he  said, 
He  lif>ed  up  his  stature  vast,  and  stood. 
Still  without  intermission  speaking  thus  : 
"  Now  ye  are  flames,  I  *11  tell  you  how  to  bum 
And  purge  the  ether  of  our  enemies ; 
How  to  feed  fierce  the  crooked  stings  of  fire. 
And  singe  away  the  swollen  clouds  of  Jove, 
Stifling  Uiat  puny  essence  in  its  tent 
O  let  him  feel  the  evil  he  hath  done ; 
For  though  I  scorn  Oceanus's  lore, 
Much  pain  have  I  for  more  than  loos  of  realms 
The  days  of  peace  and  slumberous  calm  are  fled; 
Those  days,  all  innocent  of  scathing  war, 
When  all  the  fair  Existences  of  heaven 
Came  open-eyed  to  guess  what  we  would  speak  >- 
That  was  before  our  brows  were  taught  to  frown. 
Before  our  lips  knew  else  but  solemn  sounds ; 
That  was  before  we  knew  the  winged  thing. 
Victory,  might  be  lost,  or  might  be  won. 
And  be  ye  mindful  that  Hyperion, 
Our  brightest  brother,  still  is  undisgreced  — 
Hyperion,  lo !  his  radiance  is  here ! " 

All  eyes  were  on  Enceladus's  face, 
And  they  beheld,  while  still  Hjrperion's  name 
Flew  from  his  lips  up  to  the  vaulted  rocks, 
A  pallid  gleam  across  his  features  stem : 
Not  savoge,  for  he  saw  full  many  a  God 
Wroth  as  himself!    He  look'd  upon  them  all, 
And  in  each  foce  he  saw  a  gleam  of  light. 
But  splendider  in  Saturn's,  whose  hoar  locks 
Shone  like  the  bubbling  foam  about  a  keel 
When  tlie  prow  sweeps  into  a  midnight  cove. 
In  pale  and  silver  silence  they  remain'd. 
Till  suddenly  a  splendor,  like  the  mom. 
Pervaded  all  the  beetling  gloomy  steeps. 
All  the  sad  spaces  of  oblivion, 
And  every  gulf,  and  every  chasm  old. 
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And  every  height,  and  eveiy  luUen  depth, 

Voicelen,  or  hoane  with  loud  tormented  streanw : 

And  all  the  everlasting  cataracts, 

And  all  the  headlong  torrents  far  and  near, 

Mantlsd  before  in  darknesi  and  huge  shade. 

Now  saw  the  hght  and  made  it  terhble. 

(t  was  Hjrperion  .—a  granite  peak 

His  bright  feet  toach*d,  and  there  he  stay'd  to  view 

The  misery  his  brilliance  had  betrayed 

To  the  most  hateful  seeing  of  itself. 

Golden  his  hair  of  short  Numidian  curl. 

Regal  his  shape  majestic,  a  vast  shade 

In  midst  of  his  own  brightness,  like  the  bulk 

Of  Memnon's  image  at  the  set  of  son 

To  one  who  travels  (h>m  the  dusking  East : 

Sighs,  too,  as  mournful  as  that  Memnon's  harp^ 

He  utter'd,  while  his  hands,  contemplative, 

He  press'd  together,  and  in  silence  stood. 

Despondence  seized  again  the  feUen  Gods 

At  sight  of  the  dejected  King  of  Day, 

And  many  hid  their  (aces  from  the  light : 

But  fierce  Enceladus  sent  forth  his  eyes 

Among  the  brotherhood  ;  and,  at  their  glare, 

Uprose  lapetus,  and  Creiis  too, 

And  Phorcos,  sea-bom,  and  together  strode 

To  where  he  towered  on  his  eminence. 


Where  was  he,  when  the  Giant  of  the  Sun 
Stood  bright,  amid  the  sorrow  of  his  peeia  f 
Together  had  he  left  his  mother  fair 
And  his  twin-sister  sleeping  in  their  bower. 
And  in  the  morning  twilight  wander'd  fiMik 

p^  Beside  the  osiers  jof  a  rivulet, 

V.  Full  ankle-deep  in  lilies  of  the  vale. 

The  nightingale  had  ceased,  and  a  few  stars 
Were  lingering  in  the  heavens,  while  the  thnvh 
Began  calm-throated.    Throughout  all  the  isle 
There  was  no  covert,  no  retired  cave 
Unhaunted  by  the  murmurous  noise  of  waves, 
Though  scarcely  heard  in  many  a  green  receak 
He  listen'd,  and  he  wept,  and  his  bright  tears 
Went  trickling  down  the  golden  bow  he  held. 
Thus  with  half-shut  suffused  eyes  he  stood. 
While  from  beneath  some  cumbrous  boughs  hard  bf 
With  solemn  step  an  awful  Goddess  came. 
And  there  was  purport  in  her  looks  for  liim. 
Which  he  with  eager  guess  ^gan  to  read 
Perplex'd,  the  while  melodiously  he  said : 
"  How  earnest  thou  over  the  unfooted  sea ! 
Or  hath  that  antique  mien  and  robed  form 
Moved  in  these  vales  invisible  till  now  f 
Sure  I  have,  heard  those  vestments  sweeping  o'er 
The  (alien  leaves,  when  I  have  sat  alone 


There  those  four  shouted  forth  old  Saturn's  name ;    (In  cool  mid  forest    Surely  I  have  traced 


Hyperion  from  the  peak  loud  answered,  "  Saturn !   j 
Saturn  sat  near  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  w 

In  whose  face  was  no  joy,  though  all  the  Gods       f 
Gave  (rom  their  hollow  throats  the  name  of  **  Saturn !" 
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Thub  m  alternate  uproar  and  sad  peace, 
Amazed  were  those  Titans  utterly. 
O  leave  them.  Muse !  O  leave  them  to  their  woes ! 
Fur  thou  art  weak  to  sing  such  tumults  dire : 
A  solitary  sorrow  best  befits 
Thy  lips,  and  antheming  a  lonely  grief 
Leave  them,  0  Muse !  for  thou  anon  wilt  find 
Many  a  fallen  old  Divinity 
Wandering  in  vain  about  bewilder'd  shores. 
Meantime  touch  piously  the  Delphic  harp. 
And  not  a  wind  of  heaven  but  will  breathe 
In  aid  soft  warble  from  the  Dorian  flute ; 
For  \o !  'tis  for  the  Father  of  all  verse. 
Flush  every  thing  that  hath  a  vermeil  hue, 
Let  the  rose  glow  intense  and  warm  the  air, 
And  let  the  clouds  of  even  and  of  mom 
Float  in  voluptuous  fleeces  o'er  the  hills ; 
Let  the  red  wine  within  the  goblet  boil, 
Cold  as  a  bubbling  well ;  let  faint-Iipp'd  shells, 
On  sands,  or  in  great  deeps,  'Vermilion  turn 
Through  all  their  labyrinths ;  and  let  the  maid 
Blush  keenly,  as  with  some  warm  kiss  surprised. 
Chief  islo  of  the  embower'd  Cyclades, 
-Rejoice,  O  Delos,  with  thine  olives  green. 
And  poplars,  and  lawn-ehading  palms,  and  bee<^h, 
In  which  the  Zephyr  breathes  the  loudest  song. 
And  hazels  thick.  dark-Btemm*d  beneath  the  shade : 
Apollo  is  once  mora  the  golden  theme 


The  rustle  of  those  ample  skins  about 
These  grassy  solitudes,  and  seen  the  flowers 
lift  up  their  heads,  as  still  the  whisper  passed. 
Goddess !  I  have  beheld  those  eyes  before. 
And  their  eternal  calm,  and  all  that  fiftce. 
Or  I  have  dream*d." — "  Yes,"  said  the  aapreme  tkmgi 
"  Thou  hast  dream'd  of  me ;  and  awaking  up 
Didst  find  a  lyre  all  golden  l^  thy  side. 
Whose  strings  touch'd  by  thy  fingers,  idl  the  vsit 
Unwearied  ear  of  the  whole  universe 
Listen*d  in  pain  and  pleasure  at  the  birth 
Of  such  new  tuneful  wonder.    Is 't  not  strange 
That  thou  shouldst  weep,  so  gifted  f  Tell  me,  youth 
What  sorrow  thou  canst  feel ;  for  I  am  sad 
When  thou  dost  shed  a  tear :  explain  thy  griefi 
To  one  who  in  this  lonely  isle  hath  been 
The  watcher  of  thy  sleep  and  hours  of  life, 
From  the  young  day  when  first  thy  infant  hand 
Pluck'd  witless  the  weak  flowers,  till  thine  arm 
Could  bend  that  bow  heroic  to  all  times. 
Show  thy  heart's  secret  to  an  ancient  Pbwer 
Who  hath  forsaken  old  and  sacred  thrones 
For  prophecies  of  thee,  and  for  the  sake 
Of  loveliness  new-bom." — Apollo  then. 
With  sudden  scnitiny  and  gloomless  eyes. 
Thus  answer'd,  while  his  white  melodious  throat 
Throbb'd  with  the  syllables. — ^*  Mnemosyne ! 
Thy  name  is  on  my  tongue,  I  know  not  how ; 
Why  should  I  tell  thee  what  thou  so  well  seestt 
Why  should  I  strive  to  show  what  from  thy  lips 
Would  come  no  mptery  ?  For  me,  dark,  dark. 
And  painful  vile  oblivion  seals  my  eyes : 
I  strive  to  search  wherefore  I  am  so  sad. 
Until  a  melancholy  numbs  my  limbs ; 
And  then  upon  the  grass  I  sit,  and  moan, 
like  one  who  once  had  wings. — O  why  should  I 
Feel  cursed  and  thwarted,  when  the  liegeless  aii 
Yields  to  my  step  aspirant  7  why  should  I 
Spurn  the  green  turf  as  hateful  to  my  feet  \ 
Goddess  benign !  point  forth  some  unknown  thing. 
Are  there  not  other  regions  thaa  this  isle  t 
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What  ara  the  Htara T  There  U  the  aun,  the  tun! 
And  the  mo«t  patient  brilliance  of  the  moon ! 
And  Stan  by  thouaandfl !  Point  me  out  the  way 
To  any  one  particular  beauteous  star, 
And  I  will  flit  into  it  with  my  lyre, 
And  make  its  silvery  splendor  pant  with  bliss. 
I  have  heard  the  cloudy  thunder :  Where  is  power  T 
Whose  hand,  whose  essence/what  divinity 
Makes  this  alarm  in  the  elements. 
While  I  here  idle  listen  on  the  shores 
In  fearless  yet  in  aching  ignorance  ? 
O  tell  me,  lonely  Goddciss !  by  thy  harp, 
That  waileth  every  mom  and  eventide, 
H     Tell  me  why  thuii  I  rave,  about  those  groves ! 
\    Mute  thou  remainest — Mute  ?  yet  I  can  read 
'  A  wondrous  lesson  in  thy  silent  face  : 
Knowledge  enormous  makes  a  God  of  me, 
Names,  deeds,  gray  legends,  dire  events,  rebellions, 
Majesties,  sovran  voices,  agonies, 
Creationa,  and  destroyings,  all  at  once 
Four  into  the  wide  hollows  of  my  brain. 


And  deify  me,  as  if  some  blithe  wine. 

Or  bright  elixir  peerless  I  had  drunk. 

And  80  become  immortal."— Thus  the  God, 

While  his  enkindled  eyes,  with  level  glance 

Beneath  his  white  soft  temples,  stedfast  kept 

Trembling  with  light  upon  Mnemosyne. 

Soon  wild  commotions  shook  him,  and  made  flush 

All  the  immortal  fairness  of  his  limbs : 

Most  like  the  struggle  at  the  gate  of  death ; 

Or  liker  still  to  one  who  should  take  leave 

Of  pale  immortal  death,  and  with  a  pang 

As  hot  as  death's  is  chill,  with  fierce  convulse 

Die  into  life :  so  young  Apollo  anguish 'd ; 

His  very  hair,  his  golden  tresses  famed 

Kept  undulation  round  his  eager  neck, 

During  the  pain,  Mnemosyne  upheld 

Her  arms  as  one  who  prophesied. — At  length 

Apollo  shriek'd ; — and  lo !  from  all  his  limbs 

Celestial  ♦•♦••• 
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What  more  felicity  can  thll  to  creature 
Tban  to  enjoy  delight  with  liberty  7 

FhU  4f  tk§  BMUerjlf.—&nM»taL. 


DEDICATION. 


TO  LEIGH  HUNT.  ESQ. 

^LOftT  and  loveliness  have  pass'd  away ; 

For  if  we  wander  oat  in  early  mom. 

No  wreathed  incense  do  we  see  upborne 
Into  the  east  to  meet  the  smiling  day ; 
No  crowd  of  nymphs  sofl-voir-ed  and  young  and  gay, 

In  woven  baskets  bringing  ears  of  com, 

Roses,  and  pinks,  and  violets,  to  adorn 
The  shrine  of  Flora  in  her  eariy  May. 
Bat  there  are  left  dehghts  as  high  as  these ; 

And  I  shall  ever  bless  my  destiny. 
That  in  a  time  when  under  pleasant  trees 

Plan  is  no  longer  sought,  I  feel  a  free, 
A  leafy  luxury,  seeing  I  could  please, 

With  these  poor  offerings,  a  man  like  thee. 


Places  of  nestling  green  fbr  poets  made. 

Stmrjf  qf  MmhU, 

I  STOOD  tiptoe  upcm  a  little  hill. 
The  air  was  cooling,  and  so  very  still. 
That  the  sweet  buds  which  vrith  a  modest  pride 
Pull  droopingly,  in  slanting  curve  aside. 
Their  scanty-leaved,  and  finely-tapering  stems, 
Had  not  yet  lost  their  starry  diadems 
Caught  from  the  early  sobbing  of  the  moriL 
The  clouds  were  pure  and  white  as  flocks  new<«hom. 
And  firesh  from  the  clear  brook;  sweetly  they  slept 
On  the  blue  fields  of  heaven,  and  then  there  crept 
A3* 


A  little  noweless  noise  among  the  leaves, 

Bom  of  the  very  sigh  that  silence  heaves :  - 

For  not  the  faintest  motion  could  be  seen 

Of  all  the  shades  that  slanted  o'er  the  green. 

There  was  wide  wandering  fbr  the  greediest  eye, 

To  peer  about  upon  variety ; 

Far  round  the  horizon's  crystal  air  to  skim, 

And  trace  the  dwindled  edgings  of  its  brim ; 

To  picture  out  the  quaint  and  curious  bending 

Of  a  fresh  woodland  alley  never-ending : 

Or  by  the  bowery  clefls,  and  leafy  shelves. 

Guess  where  the  jaunty  streams  refresh  themselves 

I  gazed  awhile,  and  felt  as  light,  and  free 

As  though  the  fanning  wings  of  Mercury 

Had  play'd  upon  my  heels ;  I  was  light-hearted. 

And  many  pleasures  to  my  visk>n  started ; 

So  I  straightway  began  to  pluck  a  posy 

Of  luxuries  bright,  milky,  soft  and  rosy. 

A  bush  of  May-flowers  with  the  bees  about  them ; 
Ah.  sure  no  tasteful  nook  could  be  without  them ; 
And  let  a  lush  laburnum  oversweep  them. 
And  let  long  grass  grow  round  the  roots,  to  keep  them 
Moist,  cool  and  green ;  and  shade  the  violets, 
That  they  may  bind  the  moss  in  leafy  nets 

A  filbert-hedge  with  wild-brier  overtwined, 
And  clumps  of  woodbine  taking  the  soft  wind 
Upon  their  summer  thrones ;  there  too  should  be 
The  frequent  chequer  of  a  youngling  tree. 
That  with  a  score  of  light  green  brethren  diooli 
From  the  quaint  mossiness  of  aged  roots : 
Hound  which  is  heard  a  spring-head  of  clear  wateif 
^bbling  so  wildly  of  its  lovely  din^ten^ 
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The  spreading  bluebells ;  it  may  haply  moum 
That  such  fair  clusters  should  be  rudely  torn 
From  their  fresh  beds,  and  scatter'd  thoughtlessly 
By  infant  hands,  left  on  the  path  to  die. 

Open  afresh  your  round  of  starry  folds, 
fe  ardent  marigolds! 

Dry  up  the  moisture  from  your  golden  lids, 
For  great  Apollo  bids 

That  in  these  days  your  praises  should  be  sung 
On  many  liarps  which  he  has  lately  strung ; 
And  when  again  your  dewiness  he  kinses, 
Tell  him,  I  have  you  in  my  world  of  blisses : 
So  haply  when  I  rove  in  some  far  vale,* 
His  mighty  voice  may  come  upon  tlie  gale. 

Here  are  sweet  peas,  on  tiptoe  for  a  flight : 

With  wings  of  gentle  flush  o'er  delicate  white, 

And  taper  fingers  catching  at  all  things, 

To  hind  them  all  about  with  tiny  rings. 

Linger  awhile  upon  some  bending  planks 

That  lean  against  a  streamlet's  rushy  banks. 

And  watch  intently  Nature's  gentle  doings : 

They  will  be  found  sof\er  than  ring^love's  cooings. 

How  silent  comes  the  water  round  that  bend ; 

Not  the  minutest  whisper  does  it  send 

To  the  o'erhanging  ^Ilows :  blades  of  grass 

Slowly  across  the  chequer'd  shadows  pass. 

Why  you  might  read  two  sonnets,  ere  they  reach 

To  where  the  hurrying  freshnesses  aye  preach 

A  natural  sermon  o'er  their  pebbly  beds ; 

Where  swarms  of  minnows  show  their  little  heads. 

Staying  their  wavy  bodies  'gainst  the  streams, 

To  taste  the  luxury  of  suimy  beams 

Temper'd  with  coolness.    How  they  ever  wrestle 

With  their  own  sweet  delight,  and  ever  nestle 

Their  silver  bellies  on  the  pebbly  sand  I 

If  you  but  scantily  hold  out  the  hand. 

That  very  instant  not  one  will  remain ; 

But  turn  your  eye,  and  they  are  there  again. 

The  ripples  seem  right  glad  to  reach  those  cresses. 

And  cool  themselves  among  the  emerald  tresses ; 

The  while  they  cool  themselves,  they  freshness  give. 

And  moisture,  that  the  bowery  green  may  Uve : 

So  keeping  up  an  interchange  of  favors, 

like  good  men  in  the  truth  of  their  behaviors. 

Sometimes  goldfinches  one  by  one  will  drop 

From  low-hung  branches :  little  space  they  stop ; 

But  sip,  and  twitter,  and  their  feathers  sleek; 

Then  off  at  once,  as  in  a  wanton  freak : 

Or  perhfips,  to  show  their  black  and  golden  wings,     I  Telling  us  how  fair  trembling  Syrinx  fled 
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What  next  ?  A  tuft  of  evening  primrora,  > 

O'er  which  the  mind  may  hover  till  it  doses ; 
O'er  which  it  well  might  take  a  pleasant  aleop, 
But  that  'tis  ever  startled  by  the  leap 
Of  buds  into  ripe  flowers ,  or  by  the  flitting 
Of  diverae  moths,  that  aye  their  rest  are  quitting ; 
Or  by  the  moon  lifting  her  silver  rim 
Above  a  cloud,  and  with  a  gradual  swim 
Coming  into  the  blue  with  all  her  light 
O  Maker  of  sweet  poets !  dear  delight 
Of  this  fair  world  and  all  its  gentle  livers ; 
Spangler  of  clouds,  halo  of  crystal  rivers, 
Aiingier  with  leaves,  and  dew  and  tumbling 
Closer  of  lovely  eyes  lo  lovely  dreams. 
Lover  of  loneliness,  and  wandering. 
Of  upcast  eye,  and  tender  pondering ! 
Thee  must  I  praise  above  all  other  gloriea 
That  smile  us  on  to  tell  delightful  stories. 
For  what  has  made  the  sage  or  poet  write 
But  the  fair  paradise  of  Nature's  light  f 
In  the  calm  grandeur  of  a  sober  line, 
We  see  the  waving  of  the  mountain  pine ; 
And  when  a  tale  is  beautifully  staid. 
We  feel  the  safety  of  a  hawthorn  glade : 
When  it  is  moving  on  luxurious  wings. 
The  soul  is  lost  in  pleasant  smotherings : 
Fair  dewy  roses  brush  against  our  &cea. 
And  flowering  laurels  spring  from  diamond  vi 
O'er-head  we  see  the  jasmine  and  sweet-brier. 
And  bloomy  grapes  laughing  from  green  attire ; 
While  at  our  feet,  the  voice  of  crystal  babbles 
Charms  us  at  once  away  from  all  our  troubles : 
So  that  we  feel  uplifted  from  the  world, 
Walldng  upon  the  white  clouds  wreathed  and  cori'd 
So  felt  he,  who  first  told  how  P^che  went 
On  the  smooth  wind  to  realms  of  wonderment ; 
What  Psyche  felt,  and  Love,  when  their  full  Ups 
Fir9t  touch'd ;  what  amorous  and  fondling  nips 
They  gave  each  other's  cheeks ;  with  all  their  ligki 
And  how  they  kist  each  other's  tremulous  eyes : 
The  silver  lamp. — the  ravishment — the  woiuler.— 
The  darkness — loneliness, — the  fearfal  thunder: 
Their  woes  gone  by,  and  both  to  heaven  up^wiL 
To  bow  for  gratitude  before  Jove's  throne. 
So  did  he  feel,  who  puU'd  the  boughs  asid^ 
That  we  might  look  into  a  forest  wide, 
To  catch  a  glimpse  of  Fauns,  and  Dryades 
Coming  with  softest  rustle  through  the  trees ; 
And  garlands  woven,  of  flowers  wild  and  sweet. 
Uphold  on  ivory  wrists,  or  sporting  feet : 


Pausing  upon  their  yellow  flutterings. 
Were  I  in  such  a  place,  I  sure  should  pray 


U 
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Arcadian  Pan,  vrith  such  a  fearful  dread. 

Poor  nymph, — poor  P&n,— how  he  did  weep^  to  fio' 


That  naught  less  sweet  might  call  my  thoughts  away,  1  Naught  but  a  lovely  sighing  of  the  wind 


I'han  ihe  soft  rustle  of  a  maiden's  gown 
]  I'Fanning  away  the  dandelion's  dovin : 
Than  the  light  music  of  her  nimble  toes 
Patting  against  the  sorrel  as  she  goes. 
How  she  would  start,  and  blush,  thus  to  be  caught 
Playing  in  all  her  innocence  of  thought ! 
O  let  me  lead  her  gendy  o'er  the  brook. 
Watch  her  half  smiling  li|is  and  downward  look ; 
O  lot  mp  for  one  moment  touch  her  wrist ; 
Lei  me  one  moment  to  her  breathing  list ; 
And  OS  she  leaves  me  may  she  often  turn 
Her  fair  eyes  looking  through  her  locks  auburn. 


/  Along  the  reedy  stream ;  a  half-heard  strain, 
(^  Full  of  sweet  desolation — balmy  pain. 

What  flist  inspired  a  bard  of  old  to  sing 
Narcissus  pining  o'er  the  untainted  spring  ? 
In  some  deUcious  ramble,  he  had  found 
A  little  Space,  with  bouglis  all  woven  round : 
JAnd  in  the  midst  of  all,  a  clearer  pool 
^han  e'er  reflected  in  its  pleasant  cool 
The  blue  sky,  here  and  there  serenely  peeping 
[Through  tendril  wreaths  fantastically  croeping. 
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And  on  tho  bank  a  lonely  flower  he  epiedf 
A  meek  and  forlorn  flower,  with  naught  of  pride, 
Drooping  its  beauty  o*er  the  watery  cleameM. 
.  To  woo  its  own  sad  image  into  neamen : 
Deaf  to  light  Zephyrus,  it  would  not  move ; 
But  still  would  leem  to  droop,  to  pine,  to  love. 
So  while  the  poet  stood  in  this  sweet  spot. 
Some  fainter  gloamings  o'er  his  fancy  shot ; 
Nor  was  it  long  ere  he  had  told  the  tale 
or  young  Narcissus,  and  sad  Echo's  bale. 

Where  had  he  been,  from  whose  warm  head  oat>flew 

That  sweetest  of  all  songs,  that  ever  new» 

That  aye  refreshing,  pure  deliciousneas. 

Coming  ever  to  bless 

The  wanderer  by  moonlight  ?  to  him  bringing 

Sha^ies  from  the  invisible  world,  unearthly  singing 

From  out  the  middle  air,  from  flowery  nests, 

And  from  the  pillowy  silkiness  that  rests 

Full  in  the  speculation  of  the  stars. 

Ah !  surely  he  had  burst  our  mortal  bars ; 

Into  some  wondrous  region  he  had  gone, 

To  search  for  thee,  divine  £ndymion ! 

He  was  a  Poet,  sure  a  lover  too, 

Who  stood  on  Latmus'  (op,  what  time  there  blew 

SoA  breezes  from  the  myrtle  vale  below ; 

And  brought,  in  faintness  solemn,  sweet,  and  slow, 

A  hymn  from  Dian's  temple  ;  while  upswelling. 

The  incense  went  to  her  own  starry  dwelling. 

But  though  her  fiice  was  clear  as  infant's  eyes, 

Though  she  stood  smiling  o'er  the  sacrifice. 

The  poet  wept  at  her  so  piteous  fate. 

Wept  that  such  beauty  should  be  desolate : 

So  in  fine  wrath  some  golden  sounds  he  won. 

And  gave  meek  Cynthia  her  Endymion. 

Queen  of  the  wide  air ;  thou  roost  lovely  queen 
Of  all  the  brightness  that  mine  eyes  have  seen ! 
As  thou  exceedest  all  things  in  thy  shine, 
So  every  tale,  does  this  sweet  tale  of  thine. 
O  for  three  wordi  of  honey,  that  I  might 
Tell  but  one  wonder  of  thy  bridal  night! 

Where  distant  ships  do  seem  to  show  their  keels, 

Phoebus  awhile  delay'd  his  mighty  wheels, 

And  tum*d  to  smile  upon  thy  bashful  eyes. 

Ere  he  his  unseen  pomp  would  solemnize. 

The  evening  weather  was  so  bright,  and  clear. 

That  men  of  health  were  of  unusual  cheer ; 

Stepping  like  Homer  at  the  trumpet's  call, 

Or  young  ApoUo  on  the  pedestal : 

And  lovely  women  wefe  as  fair  and  warm, 

As  Venus  looking  sideways  in  alarm. 

The  breezes  were  ethereal,  and  pure, 

And  crept  through  half«losed  lattices  to  cure 

The  languid  sick;  it  oool'd  their  fever'd  sleep. 

And  soothed  them  into  slumben  full  and  deep^ 

Soon  they  awoke  deareyed :  nor  burnt  with  thint- 

ing. 
Nor  with  hot  fingeii,  nor  vith  templet  bursting : 
And  springing  up,  they  met  the  wondering  sight      , 
Of  their  dear  friends,  nigh  foolish  with  delight ; 
Who  feel  their  arms,  and  breasti,  and  kiss,  uid  stare, 
And  on  their  placid  foreheads  part  the  hair. 
Young  men  and  maidens  at  each  other  gazed, 
With  hands  held  back,  and  moiioDleH,  amaxed 


'  To  see  the  brightness  in  each  other's  eyes ; 
And  so  they  stood,  fiU'd  with  a  sweet  surprise. 
Until  their  tongues  were  loosed  in  poesy. 
Therefore  no  lover  did  of  anguish  die : 
But  the  soft  numbers,  in  that  moment  spoken. 
Made  silken  ties,  that  never  may  be  broken. 
Cynthia !  I  cannot  tell  the  greater  blisses 
That  fbllow'd  thine,  and  thy  dear  shepherd's  kisses 
Was  there  a  poet  bom  ? — But  now  no  more — 
My  wandering  spirit  must  no  further  soar. 


SPECIMEN  OF  AN  INDUCTION  TO  A  POEM. 

Lo !  I  must  tell  a  tale  of  chivalry ; 

For  large  white  plumes  are  dancing  in  mine  eye. 

Not  like  the  formal  crest  of  latter  days, 

But  bending  in  a  thousand  graceful  ways ; 

So  graceful,  that  it  seems  no  mortal  hand. 

Or  e'en  the  touch  of  Archimago's  wand. 

Could  charm  them  into  such  an  attitude. 

We  must  think  rather,  that  in  playful  mood. 

Some  mountain  breeze  had  tum'd  its  chief  delignl 

To  sho^  this  wonder  of  its  gentle  might 

Lo !  I  must  tell  a  tale  of  chivalry ; 

For  while  I  muse,  the  lance  points  slantingly 

Athwart  the  morning  air :  some  lady  sweet 

Who  cannot  feel  for  cold  her  tender  feet. 

From  the  worn  top  of  some  old  battlement 

Hails  it  with  tears,  her  stout  defender  sent ; 

And  from  her  ovm  pure  self  no  joy  dissembling. 

Wraps  round  her  ample  robe  with  happy  trembling 

Sometimes  when  the  good  knight  his  rest  could  take 

It  is  reflected,  clearly,  in  a  lake. 

With  the  young  ashen  boughs,  'gainst  which  it  rest^ 

And  th'  half-seen  mossiness  of  linnets'  nests. 

Ah !  shall  I  ever  tell  its  cruelty, 

When  the  fire  flashes  from  a  warrior's  eye, 

And  his  tremendous  hand  is  grasping  it. 

And  his  dark  brow  for  very  wrath  is  knit? 

Or  when  his  spirit,  with  more  calm  intent. 

Leaps  to  the  honors  of  a  tournament. 

And  makes  the  gazers  round  about  the  ring 

Stare  at  the  grandeur  of  the  balancing  7 

No,  no !  this  is  fiir  oflf. — then  how  shall  I 

Revive  the  dying  tones  of  minstrelsy, 

Which  linger  yet  about  long  Gothic  arches, 

In  dark-green  ivy,  and  among  wild  larches  ? 

How  sing  the  splendor  of  the  revelries. 

When  butts  of  wine  are  drank  off  to  the  lees  * 

And  th^t  bright  lance,  against  the  fretted  wall. 

Beneath  the  shade  of  stately  banneral. 

Is  slung  with  shining  cuirass,  sword,  and  snield 

Where  ye  may  see  a  spur  in  bloody  field, 

LightrfboCed  damsels  move  with  gentle  paces 

Round  the  wide  hall,  and  show  their  happy  faces. 

Or  stand  in  courtly  talk  by  fives  and  sevens, 

Like  those  fair  sian  that  twinkle  in  the  heavens 

Yet  must  I  tell  a  tale  of  chivalry : 

Or  wherefore  comes  that  knight  so  proudly  by  7 

Wherefore  more  proudly  does  the  gentle  knight 

Rein  in  the  swelling  of  his  ample  might  ? 

Spenser !  thy  brows  are  arched,  open,  kind. 

And  come  like  a  clear  sunrise  to  my  mind ; 

And  always  does  my  heart  with  pleasure  dance 

When  I  think  on  thy  noble  oountenance : 
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Where  never  yet  wai  aught  more  earthly  leoii 
Than  the  pore  fireahnesi  of  thy  laurels  green. 
Therefore,  great  bard,  I  not  to  fearfully 
Call  on  thy  gentle  ipirit  to  hover  nigh 
My  daring  stepe :  or  if  thy  tender  care, 
Thus  startled  unaware. 
Be  jealous  that  the  foot  of  other  wight 
Should  madly  follow  that  bright  path  of  light 
Traced  by  thy  loved  Libertas ;  he  will  speak, 
And  tell  thee  that  my  prayer  is  very  meek ; 
That  I  will  follow  with  due  reverence, 


The  little  chapel,  with  the  cross  abova 
Upholding  wreaths  of  ivy ;  the  whit©  dove. 
That  on  the  windows  spreads  his  feattien  light. 
And  seems  from  purple  clouds  to  wing  its  flight 

Green-tufted  islands  casting  their  soft  shades 
Across  the  lake ;  aequester'd  leafy  glades, 
jk  That  through  the  dimness  of  their  twilight  show 
Y  -Large  dock-leaves,  spiral  foxgloves,  or  the  glow 
\  Of  the  wild  cat's-eyea,  or  the  silvery  stems 


That  i  will  toiiow  wan  aue  reverei.ur,  ,  ^  j^y^^  biwh-tiees,  or  long  grass  which  hems 

And  start  with  awe  at  mine  own  strange  pretence.  >  ^  j.^^^^  ^^^    ^^^       ^  j^  j        ^^^  ^^^ 
flim  thou  wilt  hear;  so  I  will  rest  m  hope  ' 


To  see  wide  plains,  fiiir  trees,  and  lawny  slope : 
The  mom,  the  eve,  the  light,  the  shade,  the  flowers  ; 
Clear  streams,  smooth  lakes,  and  overlooking  towers. 


CALIDORE. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

ToQND  Calidore  is  paddling  o'er  the  lake  ; 

His  healthful  spirit  eager  and  awake 

To  feel  the  beauty  of  a  silent  eve, 

Which  seom'd  full  loth  this  happy  world  to  leave. 

The  light  dwelt  o*er  the  scene  so  lingeringly. 

He  bares  his  forehead  to  the  cool  blue  sky, 

And  smiles  at  the  far  clearness  all  around. 

Until  his  heart  is  well-nigh  over-wound, 

And  turns  for  calmness  to  the  pleasant  green 

Of  easy  slopes,  and  shadowy  trees  tliat  lean 

So  elegantly  o*er  the  waters'  brim 

And  show  their  bloasoms  trim. 

Scaroe  can  his  clear  and  nimble  eye-sight  follow 

The  freaks,  and  daitings  of  the  black-wing*d  swallow, 

Delighting  much,  to  see  it  half  at  rest. 

Dip  BO  refreshingly  its  wings  and  breast 

'Gainst  the  smooth  surface,  and  to  mark  anon, 

The  widening  circles  into  nothing  gone. 

And  now  the  sharp  keel  of  his  little  boat 
Comes  up  with  ripple  and  with  easy  float. 
And  glides  into  a  bed  of  water-lilies : 
Broad-leaved  are  they,  and  their  white  canopies 
Are  upward  tnm'd  to  catch  the  heaven's  dew. 
Near  to  a  little  island's  point  they  grew ; 
Whence  Calidore  might  have  the  goodliest  view 
Of  this  sweet  spot  of  earth.    The  bowery  shore 
Went  off  in  gentle  windings  to  the  hoar 
And  light-blue  mountains :  but  no  breathing  man 
With  a  warm  heart,  and  eye  prepared  to  scan 
Nature's  clear  beauty,  could  pass  lightly  by 
Objects  that  look'd  out  so  invitingly 
On  either  side.    These,  gentle  Calidore 
Greeted,  as  he  had  known  them  long  before. 


The  sidelong  view  of  swelling  leafiness, 
Which  the  glad  setting  sun  in  gold  doth  d 
Whence,  ever  and  anon,  the  joy  outsprpigB, 
And  scales  upon  the  beauty  of  its  wings. 

The  lonely  turret,  shatter'd,  and  outworn. 
Stands  venerably  proud ;  too  proud  to  moum 
Its  long-lost  grandeur:  fir-trees  grow  around, 
Aye  dropping  their  hard  fruit  upon  the  ground. 


\ 


A  little  brook. 

These  pleasant  things,  and  heaven  was  bedewing 
The  mountain  flowers,  when  his  glad  senses  cangsi 
A  trumpet's  silver  voice.     Ah !  it  was  fraught 
With  many  joys  for  him :  the  warder's  ken 
Had  found  white  coursera  prancing  in  the  glen : 
Friends  very  dear  to  him  he  soon  will  see  ; 
So  pushes  off  his  boat  most  eagerly. 
And  soon  upon  the  lake  he  skims  along. 
Deaf  to  the  nightingale's  fint  under-aong; 
Nor  minds  he  the  white  swans  that  dream  so  swssdjr 
His  spirit  flies  before  him  so  completely. 
And  now  he  turns  a  jutting  point  of  land. 
Whence  may  be  seen  the  castle  gloomy  and  grsnd 
Nor  will  a  bee  bius  round  two  swelling  peacbei^ 
Beforo  the  point  of  his  light  shallop  reaches 
Those  marble  steps  that  through  the  water  dip: 
Now  over  them  he  goes  with  hasty  trip. 
And  scarcely  stays  to  ope  the  folding-doon  - 
Anon  he  leaps  along  the  (Mdsen  floon 
Of  halls  and  corridors. 

Delicious  sounds !  those  little  bright-eyed  ihinii 
That  float  about  the  air  on  azure  wings. 
Had  been  less  heartfelt  by  him  than  the  clang 
Of  clattering  hoofs ;  into  the  court  he  sprang. 
Just  as  two  noble  steeds,  and  palfreys  tivain, 
Wera  slanting  out  their  necks  with  loosen'd  rein; 
While  from  beneath  the  threatening  portcullis 
They  brought  their  happy  burthens.    What  a  )am. 
What  gentle  squeeze  he  gave  each  lady's  hand .' 
How  tremblingly  their  delicate  ankles  spana'd! 
Into  how  sweet  a  trance  his  soul  was  gone. 
While  whisperings  of  affection 
Made  him  delay  to  let  their  tender  feet 
Come  to  the  earth ;  with  an  incline  so  sweet 
From  their  low  palfreys  o'er  his  neck  they  bent: 
And  whether  there  were  tears  of  languisiuneni. 
Or  that  the  evening  dew  had  pearl'd  their  tzesiei, 
He  foels  a  moisture  on  liis  cheek,  and  blesses 
With  lips  that  tremble,  and  with  glistening  eye^ 
All  the  soft  luxury 

That  nestled  in  his  arms.    A  dimpled  hand. 
Fair  as  some  wonder  out  of  fairy  land, 
Hung  from  his  shoulder  like  the  drooping  flowcis 
Of  whitest  Cassia,  fresh  from  summer  showeis : 
And  this  he  fondled  with  his  happy  cheek. 
As  if  for  joy  he  would  no  further  seek : 
When  the  kind  voice  of  good  Sir  Clerimond 
Came  to  his  ear,  like  something  ftom  beyond 
His  present  being  t  so  he  gently  drew 
His  warm  arms,  thrilling  now  with  pulses  new, 
From  their  sweet  thrall,  and  forward  gently  bendiflg 
Thank*d  heaven  that  his  joy  waa  iieTer«Dding: 
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^hile  'gainst  his  forehead  he  devoutly  preas'd 
A  hand  Heaven  made  to  succor  tho  distress'd ; 
A  hand  that  from  the  woild's  bleak  promontory 
Had  lifted  Calidore  for  deeds  of  Glory. 

Amid  the  pages,  and  the  torches'  glare, 
There  stood  a  knight,  patting  the  fk)wing  hair 
Of  his  proud  horse's  mane  :  he  was  withal 
A  man  of  elegance,  and  stature  fall : 
So  that  the  waving  of  his  plumes  would  be 

igh  as  the  berries  of  a  wild-osh  tree, 
Or  as  the  winged  cap  of  Mercury. 
His  armor  was  so  dexterously  wrought 
In  shape,  that  sure  no  living  man  had  thought 
It  hard,  and  heavy  steel :  but  that  indeed 
It  was  some  glorious  form,  some  splendid  weed. 
In  which  a  spirit  new  come  from  the  skies 
Might  Uve,  aiid  show  itself  to  human  eyes. 
Tis  the  &r-fiimed,  the  brave  Sir  Gondibert, 
Said  the  good  man  to  Calidore  alert ; 
While  the  young  warrior  with  a  step  of  grace 
Came  up« — a  courtly  smile  upon  his  face, 
And  mailed  hand  held  out,  ready  to  greet 
The  large-eyed  wonder,  and  ambitious  heat 
Of  the  aspiring  boy ;  who,  as  he  led 
"^ose  smiling  ladies,  oflen  turn'd  his  head 
To  admire  the  visor  arch'd  so  gracefully 
Over  a  knightly  brow ;  while  they  went  by 
The  lamps  that  from  the  high-roord  walls  were 

pendent, 
AikI  gave  the  steel  a  shining  quite  transcendent 


Soon  in  a  pleasant  chamber  they  are  seated. 
The  sweet-Iipp*d  ladies  have  already  greeted 
0(U1  the  green  leaves  that  round  the  window  clamber, 
V  To  show  their  purple  stars,  and  bells  of  amber. 
_  IS  Sir  Gondibert  has  dofTd  his  shining  steel, 
'   Gladdening  in  the  free  and  airy  feel 
Of  a  light  mantle;  and  while  Clerimond 
\a  looking  round  about  him  with  a  fond 
And  placid  eye,  young  Calidore  is  burning 
To  hear  of  knightly  deeds,  and  gallant  spuming 
Of  all  unworthiness ;  and  how  the  strong  of  arm 
Kept  off  dismay,  and  terror,  and  alarm 
From  lovely  woman :  while  brimful  of  this, 
^     He  gave  each  damsel's  hand  so  warm  a  kias. 
And  had  such  manly  ardor  in  his  eye. 
That  each  at  other  look'd  half-staringly : 
^     And  then  their  features  started  into  smiles. 
Sweet  as  blue  heavens  o'er  enchanted  isles. 


Sodly  the  breezes  from  the  forest  came, 
Soflly  they  blew  aside  the  taper's  flame  ; 
Clear  was  the  song  from  Philomel's  far  bower ; 
Grateful  the  incense  from  the  lime-tree  flower ; 
Mysterious,  wild,  the  far-heard  trumpet's  tone ; 
Lovely  the  moon  in  ether,  all  alone : 
Sweet  too  the  converse  of  these  happy  mortals, 
As  that  of  busy  spirits  when  the  portals 
Are  closing  in  the  West ;  or  that  soft  humming 
We  hear  around  when  Hesperus  is  coming. 
Sweet  be  their  sleep.    ••♦••• 


\ 


Nor  listen  to  accents,  that  almost  adoring, 
Bless  Cynthia's  face,  the  enthusiast's  friend : 

Yet  over  die  steep,  whence  the  mountain-stream  rushes. 
With  you,  kind^t  friends,  in  idea  I  rove ; 

Mark  the  clear  tumbling  crystal,  its  passionate  gushes^ 
Ita  spray  that  the  wild-flower  kindly  bedews. 

Why  linger  ye  so,  the  wild  labyrinth  strolling  f 
Why  breathless,  unable  your  bliss  to  declare  ? 

Ah !  you  list  to  the  nightingale's  tender  condoling, 
Responsive  to  sylphs,  in  the  moonbeamy  air. 

Tis  mom,  and  the  flowers  i^ith  dew  are  yet  drooping, 
I  see  you  are  treading  the  verge  of  the  sea : 

And  now !  ah,  I  see  it — you  just  now  are  stooping 
To  pick  up  the  keepsaike  intended  for  me. 

If  a  chemb,  on  pinions  of  silver  descending. 

Had  brought  me  a  gem  from  the  fretwork  of  Heaven ; 

And  smiles  with  his  star-cheering  voice  sweetly  blend- 
ing. 
The  blessings  of  Tighe  had  melodiously  given : 

It  had  not  created  a  warmer  emotion 

Than  the  present,  fair  nymphs,  I  was  blest  with 
fiom  you ; 
Than  the  shell,  from  the  bright  golden  sands  of  the 
ocean, 
Which  the  emerald  waves  at  your  feet  gladly  threw. 

For,  indeed,  'tis  a  sweet  and  peculiar  pleasure 
(And  blissful  is  he  who  such  happiness  finds). 

To  possess  but  a  span  of  the  hour  of  leisure 
In  elegant,  pure,  and  aerial  minds. 


TO  SOME  LADIES 


ON  RKCXIVING  A  CURIOUS  ailSU. 


ON  RECEIVING  A  COPY  OF  VERSES  FROM  THE 
SAME  LADIES. 

Hast  thou  from  the  caves  of  Golconda,  a  gem 
Pure  as  die  ice-drop  that  froze  on  the  mountains  X 

Bright  as  the  humming-bird's  green  diadem, 

When  it  flutters  in  sunbeams  that  shine  through  a 
fountain? 

Hast  thou  a  goblet  for  dark  sparkling  wine  7 
That  goblet  right  heavy,  and  mossy,  and  gold? 

And  splendidly  mark'd  with  the  story  divine 
Of  Armida  the  fair,  and  Rinaldo  the  bold  ? 

Hast  thou  a  steed  with  a  mane  richly  flowing  \ 
Hast  thou  a  sword  that  thine  enemy's  smart  is  f 

Hast  thou  a  trumpet  rich  melodies  blowing? 

And  wear'st  thou  the  shield  of  the  famed  Brito- 
martis? 

What  is  it  that  hangs  from  thy  shoulder  so  brave, 
Embroider'd  with  many  a  spring-peering  flower? 

Is  it  a  scarf  that  thy  ftir  lady  gave  ? 

And  hastest  thou  now  to  that  ftir  lady's  bower  f 


Ah !  courteous  Sir  Knight,  widi  large  joy  thoa  art 
crown'd; 
Full  many  tho  «1on«a  thaX\scu^«i'^  KwiSbX 
What  though,  while  the  wonders  of  nature  exploring,  \l  ivVU.  laVL  xbM  nsy  Y^SMSk  ^Voi^TudB^  ^&«msb^ 


£ 


I  cannot  your  light  mazy  f&olsteps  attend 
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On  this  acroll  thoa  leett  written  in  characien  fair 
A  Muibeaming  tale  of  a  wreath,  and  a  chain : 

And,  warrior,  it  nurturca  the  property  rare 
Of  cbanning  my  mind  from  the  trammeb  of  pain. 

Thia  eanopy  mark  i  *tv»  the  work  of  a  fay ; 

Beneath  ita  rich  ahade  did  King  Oberon  languish. 
When  lovely  Titania  was  far,  far  away, 

And  cruelty  lefl  him  to  Borrow  and  anguish. 

There,  oil  would  he  bring  from  his  soft-sighing  lute 
Wild  strains,  to  which,  spell-bound,  the  nightin- 
gales listen'd ! 
The  wondering  spirits  of  Heaven  were  mute, 
And  tears  'mong  the  dew-drops  of  morning  oft 
glisten'd. 

In  this  little  dome,  all  those  melodies  strange. 
Soft,  plaintive,  and  melting,  for  ever  will  sigh ; 

Nor  e'er  will  the  notes  from  their  tenderness  change, 
Nor  e*er  will  the  music  of  Oberon  die. 

So  when  I  am  in  a  voluptuous  vein, 

I  pillow  my  head  on  the  sweets  of  the  rose, 

And  list  to  the  tale  of  the  wreath,  and  the  chain* 
Till  its  echoes  depart ;  then  I  sink  to  repose. 

Adieu !  valiant  Eric !  with  joy  thou  art  croviu'd, 
Full  many  the  glories  that  brighten  thy  youth, 

I  loo  have  my  blisses,  which  richly  abound 
In  magical  powers  to  bless  and  to  soothe. 
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Hadbt  thou  lived  in  days  of  old, 

O  what  wonders  had  been  told 

Of  thy  lively  countenance, 

And  diy  humid  eyes  that  dance. 

In  the  midst  of  their  own  brightness, 

In  the  very  fane  of  lightness ; 

Over  which  thine  eyebrows,  leaning. 

Picture  out  each  lovely  meaning ! 

In  a  dainty  bend  they  lie, 

like  to  streaks  across  the  sky* 

Or  the  feathers  from  a  crow, 

Fallen  on  a  bed  of  snow. 

Of  thy  dark  hair,  that  extends 

Into  many  graceful  bends : 

As  the  leaves  of  hellebore 

Turn  to  whence  they  sprung  before. 

And  behind  each  ample  curl 

Peeps  the  richness  of  a  pearl. 

Downward  too  flows  many  a  tress 

With  a  glossy  waviness, 

Full,  and  round  like  globes  that  rise 

From  the  censer  to  the  skies 

Through  sunny  air.     Add  too,  the  8weetn< 

Of  thy  honey 'd  voice ;  the  neatness 

Of  thine  ankle  lightly  tam'd : 

With  those  beauties  scarce  discem'd. 

Kept  with  such  sweet  privacy, 

That  they  seldom  meet  the  eye 

Of  the  little  Loves  that  fly 

Round  about  with  eager  pry. 

Having  when  with  freshenii^  lave. 

Thou  dipp'st  them  in  the  taintless  wtva; 


Like  twin  water-lilies,  bom 

In  the  coolness  of  the  room. 

O,  if  thou  hadst  breathed  then. 

Now  the  Muses  had  been  ten. 

Couldst  thou  wish  for  lineage  higher 

Than  twin-sister  of  Thalia  I 

At  least  for  ever,  evermore 

Will  I  call  the  Graces  four, 

Hadst  thou  liv%d  when  chivalry 

Dfled  up  her  lance  on  high. 

Tell  me  what  thou  wouldst  have  been ' 

Ah !  I  see  the  silver  sheen 

Of  thy  broider*d  floating  vest 

Cov'ring  half  thine  ivory  breast : 

Which,  O  Heavens !  I  should  see, 

But  that  cruel  Destiny 

Has  placed  o  golden  cuirass  there, 

Keeping  secret  what  is  fair. 

Like  sunbeams  in  a  cloudlet  nested. 

Thy  locks  in  knightly  casque  are  rested : 

O'er  which  bend  four  niilky  plumes. 

Like  the  gentle  lily's  blooms 

Springing  from  a  cosdy  vase. 

See  with  what  a  stately  pace 

Comes  thine  alabaster  steed ; 

Servant  of  heroic  deed ! 

O'er  his  loins,  his  trappings  glow 

Like  the  northern  lights  on  snow. 

Mount  his  back !  thy  sword  iinsheath ! 

Sign  of  the  enchanter's  death ; 

Banc  of  every  wicked  spell ; 

Silencer  of  dragon's  yell. 

Alas!  thou  this  wilt  never  do: 

Thou  art  an  enchantress  too, 

And  wilt  surely  never  spill 

Blood  of  those  whose  eyes  can  kilL 


TO  HOPE. 

When  by  my  solitary  hearth  I  ait, 

And  hateful  thoughts  enwrap  my  soul  in  gloon 
When  no  fair  droams  before  my  *'  mind's  eye**  fli^ 

And  the  bare  heath  of  life  presents  no  blooo ; 
Sweet  Hope !  ethereal  balm  upon  me  abed. 
And  wave  thy  silver  pinions  o'er  my  head. 

Whene'er  I  wander,  at  the  fall  of  night. 

Where  woven  boughs  shut  out  the  moon's  bqfk 
ray. 

Should  sad  Despondency  ray  musinga  fiight, 
And  frown,  to  drive  fair  Cheerfulness  away, 

Peep  with  the  moonbeams  through  the  leafy  rooC 

And  keep  that  fiend  Despondence  &r  aloof. 

Should  Disappointment,  parent  of  Despair, 
Strive  for  her  son  to  seize  my  careless  heait 

When,  like  a  cloud,  he  sits  upon  the  air, 
Preparing  on  his  spell-bound  prey  to  dart : 

Chase  him  away,  sweet  Hope,  with  visage  brighti 

And  fright  him,  as  the  morning  fnghtens  night! 

Whene'er  the  fate  of  thoae  I  hold  most  dear 
Tells  to  my  painful  breast  a  tale  of  sorrow, 

O  bright-eyed  Hope,  my  morbid  fancy  cheer; 
Let  me  awhile  thy  sweetest  comforts  borrow. 

Thy  heaven-bora  radiance  around  me  ahed. 

And  wave  thy  silver  piniooa  o*«r  my  head ! 
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Should  e'er  unhappy  love  my  hoaom  pain. 
From  cruel  parents,  or  relentloM  l^ir, 

O  let  me  think  it  is  not  quite  in  vain 
To  sigh  out  sonnets  to  the  midnight  air! 

Sweet  Hope !  ethereal  balm  upon  me  shed, 

And  wave  thy  silver  pimons  o'er  my  head. 

[n  the  long  vista  of  the  yean  to  roll* 
Let  me  not  see  our  country's  honor  fade ! 

C  let  me  see  our  land  retain  her  soul ! 

Her  prided  her  freedom ;  and  not  freedom's  shade. 

From  thy  bright  eyes  unusual  brightness  shed — 

Beneath  thy  pinions  canopy  my  head ! 

Let  me  not  see  the  patriot's  high  bequest, 
Great  Liberty !  how  great  in  plain  attire ! 

With  the  base  purple  of  a  court  oppress'd, 
Bowing  her  head,  and  ready  to  expire : 

But  let  me  see  thee  stoop  from  Heaven  on  wingi 

That  fill  the  skies  with  silver  glitterings ! 

And  as,  in  sparkling  nuyesty,  a  star 

Gilds  the  bright  summit  of  some  gloomy  cloud; 
Brightening  the  half-veiVd  face  of  heaven  afar : 

So,  when  dark  thoughts  my  boding  spirit  shroud, 
Sweet  Hope !  celestial  influence  round  me  shed, 
Waving  thy  silver  pinions  o'er  my  head. 

Febnaaryt  1815. 


IMITATION  OF  SPENSER. 

Now  Morning  from  her  orient  chamber  came, 
And  her  first  footstep  touch 'd  a  verdant  hill : 
Crowning  its  lawny  crest  with  amber  flame, 
Silvering  the  untainted  gushes  of  its  rill ; 
Which,  pure  from  moasy  beds,  did  down  distil, 
And,  afler  parting  beds  of  simple  flowers. 
By  many  streams  a  little  lake  did  fill. 
Which  round  its  marge  refiected  woven  bowers, 
And,  in  its  middle  space,  a  sky  that  never  lowers. 

There  the  kingflsher  saw  his  plumage  bright. 
Vying  with  fish  of  brilliant  dye  below ; 
Whose  silken  fins'  and  golden  scales'  light 
Cast  upward,  through  the  waves,  a  ruby  glow : 
There  saw  the  swan  his  neck  of  arched  snow. 
And  oar'd  himself  along  with  majesty ; 
Sparkled  his  jetty  eyes ;  his  feet  did  show 
Beneath  the  waves  like  Afric's  ebony, 
And  on  his  back  a  fay  reclined  voluptuously 

Ah !  could  I  tell  the  wonders  of  an  isle 
That  in  that  fairest  lake  had  placed  been, 
I  could  e'en  Dido  of  her  grief  beguile ; 
Or  rob  from  aged  Lear  his  bitter  teen : 
For  sure  so  fair  a  place  was  never  seen 
Of  all  that  ever  charm'd  romantic  eye: 
Tt  seem'd  an  emerald  in  the  silver  sheen 
Of  the  bright  waters ;  or  as  when  on  high. 
Through  clouds  of  fleecy  white,  laughs  the  cerulean 
sky. 

And  all  around  it  dipp'd  luxuriously 
Slopings  of  verdure  through  the  glossy  tide^ 
Which,  as  it  were  in  gentle  amity, 
Ripple<l  delighted  up  the  fiowery  side; 


As  if  to  glean  the  ruddy  tears  it  tried. 
Which  fell  profusely  from  the  rose-tree  stem ! 
Haply  it  was  the  workings  of  its  pride. 
In  strife  to  throw  upon  the  shore  a  gem 
Outvying  all  the  buds  in  Flora's  diadem. 


Woman  !  when  I  behold  thee  flippant,  vain. 

Inconstant,  childish,  proud,  and  full  of  fandet ; 

Without  that  modest  soflening  that  enhances 
The  downcast  eye,  repentant  of  the  pain 
That  its  mild  light  creates  to  heal  again; 

E'en  then,  elate,  my  spirit  leaps  and  prancoi, 

E'en  then  my  soul  with  exultation  dances 
For  that  to  love,  so  long,  I  've  dormant  lain : 
But  when  I  see  thee  meek,  and  kind,  and  tender 

Heavens !  how  desperately  do  I  adore 
Thy  winning  graces ; — to  be  thy  defender 

I  hotly  bum — to  be  a  Calidore — 
A  very  Red-Cross  Knight — a  stout  Leander— 

Might  I  be  loved  by  th«e  like  these  of  yore. 

Light  feet,  dark  violet  eyes,  and  parted  hair ; 

SoA  dimpled  hands,  while  neck,  and  creamy  breast 

Are  things  on  which  the  dazded  senses  rest 
Till  the  fond,  iixed  eyes,  forget  they  stare. 
From  such  fine  pictures.  Heavens !  I  cannot  dare 

To  turn  my  admiration,  though  unpossess'd 

They  be  of  what  is  worthy, — though  not  drest 
In  lovely  modesty,  and  virtues  rare. 
Yet  these  I  leave  as  thoughtless  as  a  lark ; 

These  lures  I  straight  forget^  e'en  ere  I  dinet 
Or  thrice  my  palate  moisten :  bu\  when  I  mark 

Such  charms  with  mild  InttUigetices  shine, 
My  ear  is  open  like  a  greedy  shark. 

To  catch  the  tunings  of  a  voice  divine. 

Ah !  who  can  e'er  forget  so  fair  a  being  f 
Who  can  forget  her  half-retiring  sweets  f 
God !  she  is  like  a  milk-white  lamb  that  Meats 

For  man's  protectioa     Surely  the  All-seemg, 

Who  joys  to  see  us  with  his  gilb  agreeing, 
Will  never  give  him  pinions,  ilvho  entreats 
Such  innocence  to  ruin, — who  vilely  cheats 

A  dove-like  bosom.    In  truth,  there  is  no  freemg 

One's  thoughts  from  such  a  beauty ;  when  I  hear 
A  lay  that  once  I  saw  har  hand  awake. 

Her  form  seems  floating  palpable,  and  near : 
Had  I  e'er  seen  her  from  an  arbor  take 

A  dewy  flower,  oil  would  that  hand  appear. 
And  o'er  my  eyes  the  trembling  moisture  shaka 


ODE  TO  A  NIGHTINGALE. 

1. 
Mr  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 

My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk. 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 

One  minute  past,  and  Lethe-wards  had  sunk 
T  is  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot. 
But  being  too  happy  in  thy  happiness, — 
That  thou,  lightrwinged  Dryad  of  the  trees 
In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numberl»<s 
Singest  of  summer  in  fiiU-throated  ease. 
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8. 

0  for  ft  dnught  of  vintage,  tKit  hath  been 

Cool'd  a  long  age  in  the  deep^elved  earth. 
Toting  of  Flora  and  the  oountiy-green, 

Dance,  and  Provencal  aong,  and  sun-burnt  mirdi ! 
O  for  a  beaker  foil  of  (he  warm  South, 
Foil  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
Widi  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim. 
And  purple-stained  mouth ; 
That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unseen. 
And  with  thee  &de  away  into  the  forest  dim : 

3. 

Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known. 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan ; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few.  sad,  last  gray  hairs. 
Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  end  dies; 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  he  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-eyed  despairs, 
Where  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes. 
Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow. 


Away !  away !  for  I  will  fly  to  thee. 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards, 
But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  Pbesy, 

Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retards : 
Already  with  thee !  tender  is  the  night. 
And  haply  the  Queen-Moon  is  on  her  throne, 
Clustered  around  by  all  her  starry  Fays ; 
But  here  there  is  no  light. 
Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breezes  blown 
Throngh  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy 
ways. 


I  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  a^  my  feet, 

Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs. 
But,  m  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 

Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit>tree  wild ; 
White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine ; 
Fast-fading  violets  cover*d  up  in  leaves ; 
And  mid-May's  eldest  child, 
The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine. 
The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  ev( 

6. 

Darkling  I  listen ;  and,  for  many  a  time 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 
Call'd  him  soil  names  in  many  a  mused  riiyme, 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath ; 
Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die, 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain. 

While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  ecstasy! 
Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and. I  have  ears  in 

To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

7. 
Thou  wast  not  bom  for  death,  immortal  Bind ! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down ; 
Hie  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown  t 


Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 
Through  th^  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  aick  fir 
home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  aken  com ; 
The  same  that  oil-timea  hath 
Charm*d  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foaa 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faiiy^landa  forlorn. 

8. 

Forlorn !  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  aole  aelf ! 
Adieu !  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  elf 
Adieu !  adieu !  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  atream. 
Up  the  hill-side ;  and  now  'tis  bufied  deep 
In  the  next  valley-gladea : 
Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream  ? 
Fled  is  that  music : — Do  I  wake  or  aleep? 


ODE  ON  A  GREaAN  URN. 

1. 

'hou  still  unravish'd  bride  of  qoietneaa ! 
Thou  foster-child  of  Silence  and  slow  Time, 
Sylvan  historian,  who  canst  thus  expres 

A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  our  rhyme : 
What  leaf-fringed  legend  haunts  about  thy  shape 
Of  deities  or  mortals,  or  of  both. 

In  Tempe  or  the  dales  of  Arcady  f 
What  men  or  gods  are  these  I   What  maidens  kdi  ? 
What  mad  pursuit  f  What  struggle  to  escape  f 
What  pipes  and  timbrels  f  What  wild  ecstssf  f 


Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  nnheard 

Are  sweeter;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  oo; 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endear*d. 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone : 
Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thoa  canst  not  lesw 

Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare ; 
Bold  Lover,  never,  never  canst  then  kiss, 
Though  winning  near  the  goal — ^yet,  do  not  griert 

She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not  thy  hliai^ 
For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair! 


Ah,  happy,  happy  boughs !  that  cannot  shed  ^ 

Your  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  the  Spring  adieuT; 
And,  happy  melodist,  unwearied. 

For  ever  piping  songs  for  ever  new  ; 
More  happy  love !  more  happy,  happy  love ! 

For  ever  warm  and  still  to  be  ei\)oy*d. 
For  ever  panting  and  for  ever  young ; 
All  breathing  human  passion  fiir  above. 

That  leaves  a  heart  high-sorrowful  and  cloy'd. 
A  burning  forehead,  and  a  parching  tongue^ 

4. 

Who  are  these  coming  to  the  sacriflce  ? 

To  what  green  altar,  0  mysterious  priest, 
Lead'st  thou  that  heifer  lowing  at  the  skies. 

And  all  her  silken  flanks  with  garlands  drestt 
What  little  town  by  river  or  sea^shore. 
Or  moimtain-built  with  peaceful  citadel. 
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If  emptied  of  this  folk,  thii  pious  mom? 
And,  little  town,  thy  streeti  for  everiTiore 
Will  nlent  be ;  and  not  a  aoul  to  tell 
Wh7  thou  art  desolate,  can  e*er  return. 

6. 
O  Attic  shape!  Fair  attitude!  with  brede 

Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought, 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed ; 

Thou,  silent  form !  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity :  Cold  Pastoral ! 

When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste, 
Thou  Shalt  remain,  m  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou  say'st, 
**  Beauty  ii  truth,  truth  beauty," — that  ii  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 


ODE  TO  PSYCHE. 

0  Goddess  !  hear  these  tuneless  numbers,  wrung 
By  sweet  enforcement  and  remembrance  dear, 

And  pardon  that  thy  secrets  should  be  sung, 
EVen  into  thine  own  sofl-cooched  ear : 

Surely  I  dreamt  to-day,  or  did  I  see 

The  winged  Pkyche  with  a\%aken*d  eyes! 

1  wander'd  in  a  forest  thoughtlessly. 

And,  on  the  sudden,  fainting  with  surprise. 
Saw  two  fidr  creatures,  couthed  side  by  side 

In  deepest  grass,  beneath  the  whisp'ring  roof 

Of  leaves  and  trembled  blosmms,  where  there  ran 
A  brooklet,  scarce  espied : 
Mid  hush'd,  cool-rooted  flowers,  fragrant-eyed, 

Blue,  silver-white,  and  budded  Tyrian, 
rhey  lay  calm-breathing  on  the  bedded  grass ; 

Their  arms  embraced,  and  their  pinions  too ; 

Their  lips  touch'd  not,  but  had  nut  bade  adieu, 
As  if  disjoined  by  soil-handed  slumber. 
And  ready  still  past  kisses  to  outnumber 

Ai  tender  eye-dawn  of  Aurorean  love : 
The  winged  boy  I  knew ; 

But  who  wast  thou,  O  happy,  happy  dove  ? 
His  Psyche  true ! 

O  latest-bom  and  loveliest  vision  for 

Of  all  Olympus*  faded  hierarchy ! 
Fairer  than  Phcsbe's  sapphire-region'd  star. 

Or  Vesper,  amorous  glow-worm  of  the  sky ; 
Fairer  than  these,  though  temple  thou  hast  none. 

Nor  altar  heap'd  with  flowers ; 
Nor  viigin-choir  to  make  deUcious  moan 

Upon  the  midnight  houn ; 
No  voice,  no  lute,  no  pipe,  no  incense  sweet 

From  chain-swung  censer  teeming ; 
No  shrine,  no  grove,  no  oracle,  no  heat 

Of  pale-mouthed  prophet  dreaming. 

O  brightest !  though  too  late  for  antique  vowi. 
Too,  too  late  for  the  fond  believing  lyre. 

When  holy  were  the  haunted  forest  boughs, 
Holy  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  Are  { 

Yet  even  in  these  days  so  far  retired 
From  happy  pieties,  thy  lucent  fans. 
Fluttering  among  the  faint  Olympians, 

f  see,  and  sing,  by  my  own  eyes  inspired. 
So  let  me  be  thy  choir,  and  make  a  moan 
Upon  the  midnight  hours 
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Thy  voice,  thy  lute,  thy  pipe,  thy  incense  sweet 

From  swinged  censer  teeming ; 
Thy  shrine,  thy  grove,  thy  oracle,  thy  heat 

Of  pale-mouth'd  prophet  dreaming. 

Yes,  I  will  be  thy  priest,  and  build  a  fone 

In  some  untrodden  region  of  my  mind. 
Where  branched  thoughts,  new-grown  with  pleasml 
pain. 

Instead  of  pines  shall  m^nnur  ^  ^^^  wind 
Far,  far  around  shall  those  dark>cluster'd  trees 

Fledge  the  wild-ridged  mountains  steep  by  steep 
And  there  by  zephyrs,  streams,  and  birds,  and  bees 

The  moss-lain  Dryads  shall  be  lull'd  to  sleep ; 
And  in  the  midst  of  this  wide  quietness 
A  rosy  sanctuary  will  I  dress 
With  the  wreathed  trellis  of  a  working  brain. 

With  buds,  and  bells,  and  stars  without  a  name, 
With  all  the  gardener  Fancy  e'er  could  feign, 

o  breeding  flowers,  will  never  breed  the  same 
And  there  shall  be  for  thee  all  soft  delight 

That  shadowy  thought  can  win, 
A  bright  torch,  and  a  casement  ope  at  night. 

To  let  the  warm  Love  in ! 


/ 


v./ 


FANCY. 

Evm  let  the  Fancy  roam, 

Pleasure  never  is  at  home  : 

At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  melteth, 

like  to  bubbles  when  rain  pelteth ; 

Then  let  winged  Fancy  wander 

Through  the  thoughts  still  spread  bey<Hid  bar 

Open  wide  the  mind's  cage-door. 

She'll  dart  forth,  and  cloud  ward  soar. 

O  sweet  Fancy '  let  her  loose ; 

Summer's  joys  are  spoilt  by  use. 

And  the  enjoying  of  the  Spring 

Fades  as  does  its  blossoming : 

Autumn's  red-lipp'd  fruitage  too. 

Blushing  through  the  mist  and  dew, 

Cloys  with  tasting :  What  do  then  f 

Sit  thee  by  the  ingle,  when 

The  sear  fagot  blazes  bright, 

Spirit  of  a  winter's  night; 

When  the  soundless  earth  is  muffled, 

And  the  caked  snow  is  shuffled 

From  the  plowboy's  heavy  shoon ; 

When  the  Night  doth  meet  the  Noon 

In  a  dark  conspiracy 

To  banish  Even  from  her  sky. 

Sit  thee  there,  and  send  abroad. 

With  a  mind  self-overaw'd, 

Fancy,  high  commission'd :  send  her! 

She  has  vassals  to  attend  her : 

She  will  bring,  in  spite  of  frost. 

Beauties  that  the  earth  hath  lost ; 

She  will  bring  thee,  all  together. 

All  delights  of  summer  weather; 

All  the  buds  and  bells  of  May, 

From  dewy  sward  or  thorny  spray; 

All  the  heaped  Autumn's  wealth, 

With  a  still,  mysterious  stealth : 

She  will  mix  these  pleasures  up 

like  three  fit  wines  in  a.  cw^ 
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And  dioa  ahalt  quaff  it : — thou  shalt  hear 
DiBtant  harveat-carolB  clear ; 
R'jstle  of  the  reaped  com ; 
Sweet  hirdB  antheming  the  mom : 
And,  in  the  aame  moment — ^hark ! 
Tifl  the  early  April  lark. 
Or  the  rooks,  with  busy  caw. 
Foraging  for  sticks  and  straw. 
Thou  shalt,  at  one  glance,  behold 
The  daisy  and  the  marigold  ; 
White-plumed  lilies,  and  the  first 
Hedge-grown  primrose  that  hath  burst; 
Shaded  hyacinth,  alway 
Sapphire  queen  of  the  mid-May ; 
And  every  leaf,  and  every  flower 
Pearled  with  the  self-same  shower. 
Thou  shalt  see  the  field-mouse  peep 
Meager  from  its  celled  sleep ; 
And  the  snake  all  winter-thin 
Cast  on  sunny  bank  its  skin ; 
Freckled  nest-eggs  thou  shalt  see 
Hatching  in  the  hawthorn-tree. 
When  the  hen-bird's  wing  doth  rest 
Quiet  on  her  mossy  nest ; 
Then  the  hurry  and  alarm 
When  the  bee-hive  casts  its  swarm ; 
Acorns  ripe  down-pattering, 
While  the  autumn  breezes  sing. 


O,  sweet  Fancy !  let  her  loose ; 
Every  thing  is  spoilt  by  use : 
Where's  the  cheek  that  doth  not  fade. 
Too  much  gazed  at  f  Where 's  the  maid 
Whose  lip  mature  is  ever  new  f 
Where  *s  the  eye,  however  blue, 
Doth  not  weary  ?  Where 's  the  face 
One  would  meet  in  every  place  ? 
Where  *s  the  voice,  however  sofl, 
One  would  hear  so  very  ofl  7 
At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  melteth 
Like  to  bubbles  when  rain  pelteth. 
Let,  then,  winged  Fancy  find 
l^oe  a  mistress  to  thy  mind : 
Dulcet-eyed  as  Ceres'  daughter. 
Ere  the  God  of  Torment  taught  her 
How  to  frown  and  how  to  chide  j 
With  a  waist  and  with  a  side 
White  as  Hebe's  when  her  zone 
Slipt  its  golden  clasp,  and  down 
Fell  her  kirtle  to  her  feet. 
While  she  held  the  goblet  sweet. 
And  Jove  grew  languid. — Break  the  mesh 
Of  the  Fancy's  silken  leash ; 
Quickly  break  her  prison-string. 
And  such  joys  as  these  she  '11  bring.^— 
Let  the  winged  Fancy  roam, 
Pleasure  never  ii  at  home. 


ODE. 

Bards  of  Passion  and  of  Mirth, 
Ye  have  left  your  souls  on  earth ! 
Have  ye  souls  in  heaven  too, 
Double-lived  in  regions  new  f 
Yes,  and  those  of  heaven  commune 
With  the  spheres  of  sun  and  moon ; 


With  the  noise  of  fbuntaina 
And  the  parle  of  voices  thund'ioiia ; 
With  the  whisper  of  heaven's  trees 
And  one  another,  in  soft  ease 
Seated  on  Elysian  lawns 
Browsed  by  none  but  Dian*s  fawns ; 
Undemeath  large  blue-bells  tented. 
Where  the  daisies  are  rose-ecentad. 
And  the  rose  herself  has  got 
Perfume  which  on  earth  is  not ; 
Where  the  nightingale  doth  sing 
Not  a  senseless,  tranced  thing. 
But  divine  melodious  truth ; 
Philosophic  numbeis  smooth ; 
Tales  aJad  golden  histories 
Of  heaven  and  its  mysteries. 

Thus  ye  live  on  high,  and  then 
On  the  earth  ye  live  again ; 
And  the  sods  ye  left  behind  you 
Teach  us,  here,  the  way  to  find  you. 
Where  your  other  souls  are  joying. 
Never  slumber'd,  never  cloying. 
Here,  your  earth-bom  souls  still  speak 
To  mortals,  of  their  little  week ; 
Of  their  sorrows  and  delights ; 
Of  their  passions  and  their  spites , 
Of  their  glory  and  their  shame  ; 
What  doth  strengthen  and  what  main 
Thus  ye  teach  us,  every  day. 
Wisdom,  though  fled  &r  away. 

Bards  of  Passion  and  of  Mirth, 
Ye  have  lefl  your  souls  on  earth ! 
Ye  have  souls  in  heaven  too, 
Double-lived  in  regions  new  2 


LINES  ON  THE  MERMAH)  TAVEKH 

Souls  of  poets  dead  and  gone. 
What  Elysium  have  ye  known, 
Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern. 
Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern  7 
Have  ye  tippled  drink  more  fine 
Than  mine  host's  Canary  wine  f 
Or  are  fruits  of  Paradise 
Sweeter  than  those  dainty  pies 
Of  venison  f  O  generous  food ! 
Drest  as  though  bold  Robin  Hood 
Would,  with  his  maid  Marian, 
Sup  and  bowse  from  horn  and  can. 

I  have  heard  that  on  a  day 
Mine  host's  sign-board  flew  away, 
Nobody  knew  whither,  till 
An  astrologer's  old  quill 
To  a  sheepskin  gave  the  stoiy^— 
Said  he  saw  you  in  your  glory, 
Undemeath  a  new-old  sign 
Sipping  beverage  divine. 
And  pledging  with  contented  noatok 
The  Mermaid  in  the  Zodiac 

Souls  of  Poets  dead  and  gone. 
What  Elysium  have  ye  known, 
Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern. 
Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  "Tsvemf 
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ROBIN  HOOD    . 


TO  A  FRIKNa 


No !  those  days  are  gone  away, 
And  their  houn  are  old  and  gray. 
And  their  minatea  buried  all 
Under  the  down-trodden  poU 
Of  the  leave*  of  many  yearn : 
Many  timet  have  Winter's  shears, 
Fnizen  North,  and  chilling  East, 
Sounded  tempests  to  the  feast 
Of  the  forest's  whispering  fleeces, 
Since  men  knew  nor  rent  nor  leasee. 


No,  the  bugle  sounds  no  more. 
And  the  twanging  bow  no  more; 
Silent  is  the  ivory  shrill 
Post  the  heath  and  up  the  hill ; 
There  is  no  mid-forest  laugh. 
Where  lone  Echo  gives  the  half 
To  some  wight,  amazed  to  hear 
Jesting,  deep  in  forest  drear 

On  the  fairest  time  of  June 
Vou  may  go,  with  sun  or  moon, 
Or  the  seven  stars  to  light  you, 
Or  the  polar  ray  to  right  you ; 
But  you  never  may  behold 
Little  John,  or  Robin  bold  ; 
Never  one,  of  all  the  clan. 
Thrumming  on  an  empty  can 
Some  old  hunting  ditty,  while 
He  doth  his  green  way  beguil 
To  fair  hostess  Merriment, 
Down  beside  the  posture  Trent ; 
For  he  left  the  merry  tale 
Messenger  for  spicy  ale. 

Gone,  the  merry  morris  din ; 
Gone,  the  aong  of  Gamelyn ; 
Gone,  the  tough-belted  outlaw 
Idling  in  the  **  gren^  shawe ;" 
All  are  gone  away  and  past ! 
And  if  Robin  should  be  cast 
Sudden  from  his  tufled  grave, 
And  if  Marian  ahould  have 
Once  again  her  forest  days. 
She  would  weep,  and  he  would  cnse  t 
He  would  swear,  for  all  his  oaks, 
FaU'n  beneath  the  dock-yard  strokes, 
Have  rotted  on  the  briny  seas; 
She  would  weep  that  her  wild  bees 
Sang  not  to  her-^trange!  that  honey 
Can't  be  got  without  hard  money ! 

So  It  IS ;  yet  let  na  srag 
Honor  to  the  old  bow-etring ! 
Honor  to  the  bugle-hom ! 
Honor  lo  the  woods  unshorn . 
Honor  lo  the  Lincoln  green ! 
Honor  to  the  archer  keen ! 
Honor  to  tight  little  John, 
And  the  horse  he  rode  upon! 
Hunur  to  bold  Robin  Hood, 
Slerning  if  the  underwood ! 


Honor  to  maid  Marian, 
And  to  all  the  Sherwood  clan ! 
Though  their  days  have  hurried  by. 
Let  ua  two  a  burden  try. 


TO  AUTUMN. 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfuloesa ! 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun ; 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eves  run. 
To  bend  with  apples  the  moss'd  cottage-trees. 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core ; 

To  swell  the  gourd,  sind  plump  the  hazel-ehells 
With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  more, 

And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees. 
Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease, 

For  Summer  has  o'er-brimm'd  their  clammy  cells. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store  ? 

Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor. 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind ; 
Or  on  a  hali^reap'd  furrow  sound  asleep. 

Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 

Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers; 
And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 

Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook ; 

Or  by  a  cider-press,  with  patient  look, 

Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings,  hours  by  houn 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring?  Ay,  where  are  they  1 
Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too, — 

While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day, 
And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue ; 

Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  moum 
Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 
Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies ; 

And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn ; 
Hedge-crickets  sing ;  and  now  with  treble  soft 
The  red-breast  whistles  fiom  a  garden-croft ; 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skiea 


ODE  ON  MELANCHOLY. 

No,  no,  go  not  to  Lethe,  neither  twist 

Woirs-bane,  tight-rooted,  for  its  poisonous  wine 
Nor  sufller  thy  pale  forehead  to  be  kiss'd 

By  nightshade,  ruby  gnpe  of  Proserpine ; 
Make  not  your  rosary  of  yew-berries, 

Nor  let  the  beetle,  nor  the  death-moth  be 
Your  mournful  ft3rche,  nor  the  downy  owl 
A  partner  in  your  sorrow's  mysteries ; 

For  shade  to  shade  will  come  too  drowsily. 
And  drown  the  wakeful  anguish  of  the  soul 

But  when  the  melancholy  fit  shall  fall 

Sudden  fiom  heaven  like  a  weeping  cloud. 
That  fosters  the  droop-headed  flowers  all. 

And  hides  the  green  hill  in  an  April  shroud ; 
Then  glut  thy  sorrow  on  a  morning  rose, 
Or  on  the  rainbow  of  the  salt  sand-wave. 
Or  on  the  wealth  of  globed  peonies; 
Or  if  thy  mistress  some  rich  anger  shows. 
Imprison  her  soft  hand,  and  let  her  rave 
And  feed  deep,  deep  upon  her  pecrleis  cye% 
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Sne  dwell,  with  Beauty— Beauty  that  murt  die ;    , 

And  Joy,  whose  hand  is  ever  at  his  lips 
Bidding  adieu ;  and  aching  Pleasure  nigh. 

Turning  to  poison  while  the  bee-mouth  sips  i 
Ay.  in  the  very  temple  of  DeUght 

Veil'd  Melancholy  has  her  sovran  shnne. 

Though  seen  of  none  save  him  whose  strenuous 
tongue 
Can  buist  Joy's  grape  against  his  palate  fine ; 
His  soul  shall  taste  the  sadness  of  her  might. 
And  be  among  her  cloudy  trophies  hung. 


SLEEP  AND  POETRY. 


Ai  I  lay  in  my  bed  slepe  full  unmete 
Was  unto  me,  but  why  that  I  lie  might 
Rest  I  ne  wist,  for  there  n'  as  erlhly  wight 
(As  I  Buppoac)  had  more  of  liertis  eae 
Than  I,  for  I  n'  ad  sickncsae  nor  diseac. 

CHADcsa. 


) 


What  is  more  gentle  than  a  wind  in  summer  ? 
What  is  more  soothing  than  the  pretty  hummer 
That  stays  one  moment  in  an  open  flower, 
And  buzzes  cheerily  from  bower  to  bower  I 
What  is  more  tranquil  than  a  mask-rose  blowing 
In  a  green  island,  far  from  all  men's  knowing  7 
Moro  healthful  than  the  leafmess  of  dales? 
More  secret  than  a  nest  of  nightingales  f 
More  serene  than  Cordelia's  countenance  f 

More  full  of  visions  than  a  high  romance  ? 

What,  but  thee.  Sleep  I  Soft  closer  of  our  eyes! 

Low  murmurer  of  tender  lullabite ! 

Light  hoverer  around  our  happy  i»llows ! 
-Wreather  of  poppy  buds,  and  weeping  willows ! 

Silent  enlangler  of  a  beauty's  tresses! 

Most  happy  listener !  when  the  morning  blesses 

Thee  for  enlivening  all  the  cheerful  eyes 

That  glance  so  brightly  at  the  new  sunrise. 


But  what  is  higher  beyond  thought  than  thee  ? 
Fresher  than  berries  of  a  mountain-tree  f 
More  strange,  more  beautiful,  more  smooth,  more  regal. 
Than  wings  of  swans,  than  doves,  than  dim-seen  eagle  7 
What  is  it  7  And  to  what  shall  I  compare  it  7 
It  has  a  glory,  and  naught  else  can  share  it : 
The  thought  thereof  is  awful,  sweet,  and  holy, 
Chasing  away  all  worldliness  and  iblly : 
Coming  sometimes  like  fearful  claps  of  thunder ; 
Or  the  low  rumblings  earth's  regions  under ; 
And  sometimes  like  a  gentle  whispering 
Of  all  the  secrets  of  some  wondrous  thing 
That  breathes  about  us  in  the  vacant  air ; 
So  that  we  look  around  with  prying  stare. 
Perhaps  to  see  shapes  of  light,  aerial  lymning. 
And  catch  soft  floatings  from  a  faint-heard  hymning ; 
To  see  the  laurel-wreath,  on  high  suspended,     ' 
That  is  to  crown  our  name  when  life  is  ended. 
Sometimes  it  gives  a  glory  to  the  voice, 
And  from  the  heart  up^prings.  Rejoice !  rejoice ! 
Sounds  which  will  reach  the  Framer  of  all  things, 
And  die  away  in  ardent  mutteringa. 

Ho  one  who  once  the  glorious  sun  has  seen, 
And  ail  the  clouds,  and  felt  his  bosom  clean 


For  his  great  Maker's  presence,  but  most  know 
What  'tis  I  meap,  and  feel  his  being  glow : 
Therefore  no  insult  will  I  give  his  spirit, 
By  telling  what  he  soes  from  native  merit 

O  Poesy!  for  thee  I  hold  my  pen. 
That  am  not  yet  a  glorious  denizen 
Of  thy  wide  heaven— should  I  rather  kneel 
Upon  some  mountain-top  until  I  feel 
A  glowing  splendor  round  about  me  hung, 
And  echo  beck  the  voice  of  thine  ovra  tongoet 
O  Poesy !  for  thee  I  grasp  my  pen 
That  am  not  yet  a  glorious  denizen 
Of  thy  wide  heaven;  yet,  to  my  ardent  pnyer, 
Yield  from  thy  sanctuary  some  dear  air, 
Smoothed  for  intoxication  by  the  breath 
Of  flowering  bays,  that  I  may  die  a  death 
Of  luxury,  and  my  young  spirit  follow 
The  morning  sunbeams  to  the  great  Apolio, 
Like  a  fresh  sacrifice ;  or,  if  I  can  bear 
The  o'erwhelming  sweets,  'twill  bring  to  me  the  fii 
Visions  of  all  places :  a  bowery  nook 
Will  be  elysium— an  eternal  book 
Whence  I  may  copy  many  a  lovely  saying 
About  the  leaves,  and  flowera— about  the  playing 
Of  nymphs  in  woods,  and  fountains ;  and  the  ibsdi 
Keeping  a  silence  round  a  sleeping  maid  ; 
And  many  a  verse  from  so  strange  influence 
That  we  must  ever  wonder  how,  and  whence 
It  came.    Also  imaginings  will  hover 
Round  my  fire.side,  and  haply  there  discover 
Vistas  of  solemn  beauty,  where  I  'd  wander 
In  happy  silence,  like  the  clear  Meander 
Through  its  lone  vales ;  and  where  I  found  a  ifst 
Of  awfuUer  shade,  or  an  enchanted  grot, 
r-  -Or  a  green  hill  o'erspread  with  chequer'd  dreB 
\  pf  flowers,  and  fearful  from  its  loviliofisar— ^ 
Write  on  my  tablets  all  that  was  permitted, 
All  that  was  for  our  human  senses  fitted. 
Then  the  events  of  this  wide  world  I  'd 
Like  a  strong  giant,  and  my  spirit  tease 
Till  all  its  shoulders  it  should  proudly 
Wings  to  find  out  an  immortality. 


Stop  and  consider!  life  is  but  a  day; 
A  fragile  dew-drop  on  its  perilous  way 
From  a  tree's  summit ;  a  poor  Indian's  sleep 
While  his  boat  hastens  to  the  monstrous  steep 
Of  MontmorencL   Why  so  sad  a  moan  7 
Life  is  the  rose'?  hope  while  yet  unblown; 
The  reading  of  an  eve^changing  tale ; 
The  light  uplifting  of  a  maiden's  veil ; 
A  pigeon  tumbling  in  clear  summer  air; 
A  laughing  school-boy.  without  grief  or  caw 
Riding  the  springy  branches  of  an  elm. 


O  for  ten  yean,  that  I  may  overwhelm 

Myself  in  poesy !  so  I  may  do  the  deed 

That  my  own  soul  has  to  itself  decreed. 

Then  I  will  pass  the  countries  that  I  see 

In  long  peispective,  and  continually 

Taste  their  pure  fountains.    Fint  the  realm  111  ptf 

Of  Flore,  and  old  Pan :  sleep  in  the  grass, 

(Feed  upon  apples  red,  and  strawberries, 
^nd  choose  each  pleasure  that  my  foncy  sees; 
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Catch  the  white-handed  nympha  in  shady  places. 

To  yvoo  Bweet  kiasen  from  averted  feces,— 

Play  with  their  fingers,  touch  their  shoulden  white 

Into  a  pretty  shrinking  with  a  bite  ^ 

At  hard  as  lips  can  make  it ;  till  agreed, 

A  lovely  tale  of  human  life  we  '11  read. 

And  one  will  teach  a  tame  dove  how  it  best 

May  &n  the  oool  air  gently  o'er  my  rest : 

Another,  bending  o'er  her  nimble  tread, 

Will  set  a  green  robe  floating  round  her  head, 

And  still  will  dance  with  ever- varied  ease. 

Smiling  upon  the  flowers  and  the  trees : 

Another  will  entice  me  on,  and  on 

Through  almond  blossoms  and  rich  cinnamon ; 

Till  in  the  bosom  of  a  leafy  world 

We  rest  in  silence,  like  two  gems  upcurl'd 

In  the  recesses  of  a  pearly  shell. 

And  can  I  ever  bid  these  jo)'s  farewell  7 

Yes,  I  must  pass  them  for  a  nobler  life. 

Where  I  may  find  the  agonies,  the  strife 

Of  human  hearts :  for  lo !  I  see  afar, 

O'ersailing  the  blue  cragginess,  a  car 

And  steeds  with  streamy  manes — the  charioteer 

Looks  out  upon  the  winds  with  glorious  fear : 

And  now  the  numerous  tramplings  quiver  lightly 

Along  a  huge  cloud's  ridge;  and  now  with  sprightly 

Wheel  downward  come  they  into  fre^Iier  sitics, 

Tipt  round  with  silver  from  the  sun's  bright  eyes. 

Still  downward  with  capacious  whirl  they  glide; 

And  now  I  see  them  on  a  green  hill-side 

In  breezy  rest  among  the  nodding  stalks. 

The  charioteer  with  wondrous  gesture  talks 

To  the  trees  and  mountains ;  and  there  soon  appear 

Shapes  of  delight,  of  mystery,  and  fear, 

Possiug  along  before  a  dusky  space 

Made  by  some  mighty  oaks :  as  they  would  chase 

Some  ever-fleeting  music,  on  tliey  sweeps 

lio!  how  they  murmur,  laugh,  and  smile,  and  weep: 

Some  with  upholden  hand  and  mouth  severe; 

Some  with  their  faces  muffled  to  the  ear 

Between  their  arms ;  some  clear  in  youthful  bloom. 

Go  glad  and  smilingly  athwart  the  gloom  ; 

Some  looking  back,  and  some  with  upward  gaze ; 

Yes,  thousands  in  a  thousand  difierent  ways 

Flit  onward — now  a  lovely  wreath  of  girls 

Dancing  their  sleek  hair  into  tangled  curls ; 

And  now  broad  wings.    Most  awfully  intent 

The  driver  of  those  steeds  is  forward  bent. 

And  seems  to  listen :  O  that  I  might  know 

All  that  he  writes  with  such  «  hurrying  glow ! 

The  visions  all  are  fled — the  car  is  fled 
Into  the  light  of  heaven,  and  in  their  stead 
A  sense  of  real  things  comes  doubly  strong, 
And,  like  a  muddy  stream,  would  bear  along 
My  soul  to  nothingness :  but  I  will  strive 
Against  all  doublings,  and  will  keep  alive 
Tiie  thought  of  that  same  chariot,  and  the  strange 
Journey  it  went 

Is  there  to  small  a  range 
In  the  present  strength  of  manhood,  that  the  high 
Imagination  cannot  freely  fly 
As  she  was  wont  of  old  f  prepare  her  steeds. 
Paw  up  against  the  light,  and  do  strange  deeds 
44*  3Q 


Upon  the  clouds  7   Has  she  not  shown  us  all  7 

From  the  clear  space  of  ether,  to  the  small 

Breath  of  new  buds  unfolding  7  Fro*)i  the  meaning 

Of  Jove's  large  eye-brow,  to  the  tender  greening 

Of  April  meadows  7  Here  her  altar  shone. 

E'en  in  this  isle ;  and  who  could  paragon 

Tlie  fervid  choir  that  HAed  up  a  noise 

Of  harmony,  to  where  it  eye  will  poise 

Its  mighty  self  of  convoluting  sound, 

Huge  as  a  planet,  and  hke  that  roll  round, 

Eternally  around  a  dizzy  void  7 

Ay,  in  those  days  the  Muses  were  nigh  cloy'd 

With  honors ;  nor  had  any  other  care 

Than  to  sing  out  and  soothe  their  wavy  hair 

Could  all  this  be  forgotten  7   Yes,  a  schism 

Nurtured  by  foppery  and  barbarism, 

Made  great  Apollo  blush  for  this  his  land. 

Men  were  thought  wise  who  could  not  understand 

His  glories:  with  a  puling  infant's  fbroe 

They  sway'd  about  upon  a  rocking-horse, 

And  thought  it  Pegasus.    Ah,  dismal-soul'd  ! 

The  winds  of  Heaven  blew,  the  ocean  roll.'d 

Its  gathering  waves — ye  felt  it  noL   The  blue 

Bared  its  eternal  bosom,  and  the  dew 

Of  summer  night  collected  still  to  moke  ' 

The  morning  precious :  Beauty  was  awake ! 

AVhy  were  ye  not  awake  7  But  ye  were  dead 

To  things  ye  knew  not  of. — were  closely  wed 

To  musty  laws  lined  out  with  wretched  rule 

And  compass  vile:  so  that  ye  taught  a  school 

Of  dolts  to  smooth,  inlay,  and  clip,  and  flt. 

Till,  like  the  certain  wands  of  Jacob's  wit, 

Their  venes  tallied.    Easy  was  the  task : 

A  thousand  handicraflsmen  wore  the  mask 

Of  Poesy.    Ill-fated,  impious  race ! 

That  blasphemed  the  bright  Lyiist  to  his  face, 

And  did  not  know  it, — no,  they  went  about. 

Holding  a  poor,  decrepit  standard  out, 

Mark'd  with  most  flimsy  mottoes,  and  in  large 

The  name  of  one  Boileau ! 

O  ye  whobe  charge 
It  is  to  hover  round  our  pleasant  hills ! 
Whose  congregated  majesty  so  Alls 
My  boundly  reverence,  that  I  cannot  trace 
Your  hallow'd  names,  in  this  unholy  place. 
So  near  those  common  folk ;  did  not  their  shames 
Affright  you  7  Did  our  old  lamenting  Thames 
Delight  you !  did  ye  never  cluster  round 
Delicious  Avon,  with  a  mournful  sound, 
And  weep  7  Or  did  ye  wholly  bid  adieu 
To  regions  where  no  more  the  laurel  grew  7 
Or  did  ye  stay  to  give  a  welcoming 
To  some  lone  spirits  who  could  proudly  sing 
Their  youth  away,  and  die  7  'T  was  even  so : 
But  let  me  think  away  those  times  of  woe : 
Now  'tis  a  fairer  season  ;  ye  have  breathed 
Rich  benedictions  o'er  us ;  ye  have  wrealfied 
Frosh  garlands :  for  sweet  music  has  been  heanl 
In  many  places;  some  has  been  upstirr'd 
From  out  its  crystal  dwelling  in  a  lake, 
By  a  swan's  ebon  bill ;  from  a  thick  brakit, 
JSested  and  quiet  in  a  valley  mild. 
Bubbles  a  pipe ;  fine  sounds  are  floating  wild 
Abou»  the  earth :  happy  are  ^a  mL^^d^ 
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These  thingi  are,  doubtleaa:  yet  in  truth  we've  had 

Strange  thunden  from  the  potency  of  aong; 

Mingled  indeed  with  whaf  is  sweet  and  strong, 

From  mi^jesty :  but  in  dear  truth  the  themes 

Are  ugly  cubs,  the  Poets'  Polyphemes 

Disturbing  the  grand  sea.   A  drainleas  shower 

Of  light  i«  poesy;  'tis  the  supreme  of  power; 

Tis  might  halfslumb'ring  on  its  own  right  arm. 

The  very  archings  of  her  eyelids  charm 

A  thousand  willing  agents  to  obey. 

And  still  she  governs  with  the  mildest  sway: 

But  strength  alone  though  of  the  Muses  bom 

[s  like  a  &llen  angel :  trees  uptom. 

Darkness,  and  worms,  and  shrouds,  and  sepulchres 

Delight  it ;  for  it  feeds  upon  the  burrs 

And  thorns  of  life ;  forgetting  the  great  end 

Of  poesy,  that  it  should  be  a  friend 

To  soothe  the  cares,  and  lift  the  thoughts  of  man. 

_Vet  I  rejoice :  a  myrtle  fairer  than 
E'er  grew  in  Paphoa,  from  the  bitter  weeds 
Lifts  its  sweet  head  into  the  air,  and  feeds 
A  silent  space  with  ever^pronting  green. 
All  tender^t  birds  there  find  a  pleasant  screen, 
Creep  through  the  shade  with  jaunty  fluttering, 
Nibble  the  little  cupped  flowers,  and  sing. 
Then  let  us  clear  away  the  choking  thorns 
From  round  its  gentle  stem ;  let  the  young  fawns. 
Yeaned  in  after-times,  when  we  are  flown, 
Find  a  fresh  sward  beneath  it,  overgrown 
With  simple  flowers ;  let  there  nothing  be 
More  boisterous  than  a  lover's  bended  knee  ; 
Naught  more  ungentle  than  the  placid  look 
Of  one  who  leans  upon  a  closed  book ; 
Naught  more  untranquil  than  the  grassy  slopes 
Between  two  hills.    All  hail,  delightful  hopes ! 
As  she  was  wont,  th'  imagination 
Into  most  lovely  labyrinths  will  be  gone. 
And  they  shall  be  accounted  poet  king^ 
Who  simply  tell  the  most  heart-easing  things. 
O  may  these  joys  be  ripe  before  I  die ! 

Will  not  some  say  that  I  presumptuously 

Have  spoken  f  that  from  hastening  disgrace 

'Twere  better  far  to  hide  my  foolish  face  ? 

That  whinihg  boyhood  should  with  reverence  bow 

Ere  the  dread  thunderbolt  could  reach  ?  How! 

If  I  do  hide  myself,  it  sure  shall  be 

In  the  very  fiine,  the  light  of  Poesy : 

If  I  do  fall,  at  least  I  will  be  laid 

Beneath  the  silence  of  a  poplar  shade ; 

And  over  me  the  grass  shall  be  smooth  shaven; 

And  there  shall  be  a  kind  memorial  graven. 

ButoflC  Despondence!  miserable  bane! 

They  should  not  know  thee,  who  athiret  to  gain 

A  noble  end,  are  thirsty  every  hour. 

What  though  I  am  not  wealthy  in  the  dower 

Of  spanning  wisdom ;  thotigh  I  do  not  know 

The  shiftings  of  the  mighty  winds  that  blow       ""^ 

Hither  and  thither  all  the  changing  thoughts 

Of  man;  though  no  great  minist'ring  reason  sorts 

Out  the  dark  mysteries  of  human  souls 

To  clear  conceiving :  yet  there  ever  rolls 

A  vast  idea  before  me,  and  I  glean 

Theiefront  my  liberty ;  thence  too  I*ve  seen 


The  end  and  aim  of  Poesy.   Tis  clear 

As  any  thing  mos(  true ;  as  that  the  year 

Is  made  of  the  four  seasons— manifest 

As  a  large  cross,  some  old  cathedral's  crestt, 

lifted  to  the  white  clouds.   Therefore  ahonld  I 

Be  but  the  essence  of  deformity, 

A  coward,  did  my  very  eyelids  wink 

At  speaking  out  what  I  have  dared  to  think 

Ah!  rather  let  me  like  a  madman  run 

Over  some  precipice;  let  the  hot  son 

Melt  my  Dedalian  wings,  and  drive  me  down 

Convulsed  and  headlong !  Stay !  an  inward  fitmrn 

Of  conscience  bids  me  be  more  calm  awhile. 

An  ocean  dim,  sprinkled  with  many  an  isle. 

Spreads  awfully  before  me.   How  much  toil ! 

How  many  days !  what  desperate  turmoil ! 

Ere  I  can  have  explored  its  widenesses. 

Ah,  what  a  task !  upon  my  bended  knees^ 

I  could  unsay  those — no,  impossible 

Impossible ! 


For  sweet  relief  1 11  dwell 
On  humbler  thoughts,  and  let  this  strHoge  easay 
Begun  in  gentleness  die  so  away. 
E'en  now  all  tumult  from  my  bosom  fades: 
I  turn  full-hearted  to  the  friendly  aida 
That  smooth  the  path  of  honor ;  brotherhood. 
And  friendliness,  the  nurse  of  mutual  good. 
The  hearty  grasp  that  sends  a  pleasant  sonnet 
Into  the  brain  ere  one  can  think  upon  it ; 
The  silence  when  some  rhymes  are  coming  out 
And  when  they  're  come,  the  very  pleasant  rout 
The  message  certain  to  be  done  to-morrow. 
Tis  perhaps  as  well  that  it  should  be  to  borrow 
Some  precious  book  from  out  its  snug  retreat. 
To  cluster  round  it  when  we  next  shall  meet 
Scarce  can  1  scribble  on ;  for  lovely  ain 
Are  fluttering  round  the  room  hke  doves  in  pain 
Many  delights  of  that  glad  day  recalling, 
When  flist  ray  senses  caught  their  tender  falling. 
And  with  these  airs  come  forms  of  elegance 
Stooping  their  shoulders  o'er  a  hone's  prance. 
Careless,  and  grand — fingers  soft  and  round 
Parting  luxuriant  curls ;— and  the  swift  bound 
Of  Bacchus  from  his  chariot,  when  his  eye 
Made  Ariadne's  cheek  look  blushingly. 
Thus  I  remember  all  the  pleasant  flow 
Of  words  at  opening  a  portfolio. 


Things  such  as  these  are  ever  harbingen 

To  trains  of  peaceful  images :  the  stin 

Of  a  swan's  neck  unseen  among  the  rushes. 

A  linnet  starting  all  about  the  bushes : 

A  butterfly,  with  golden  wings  broad-parted^ 

Nestling  a  rose,  convulsed  as  though  it  smarted 

With  over-pleasure — many,  many  more. 

Might  I  indulge  at  lai^e  in  all  my  store 

Of  luxuries :  yet  I  must  not  forget 

Sleep,  quiet  with  his  poppy  coronet*"^ 

For  what  there  may  be  worthy  in  these  rhymes 

I  partly  owe  to  him :  and  thus,  the  chimes 

Of  friendly  voices  had  just  given  place 

To  as  sweet  a  silence,  when  I  'gan  retrace 

The  pleasant  day,  upon  a  couch  at  ease. 

It  was  a  poet's  house  who  keeps  the  keys 
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Of  pleasure'!  temple. — ^Round  about  were  hung 

The  glorioua  features  of  the  bards  who  sung 

In  other  age»— cold  and  sacred  busts 

Smiled  at  each  other.    Happy  he  who  trusts 

To  clear  Futurity  his  darling  fame ! 

Then  there  were  fauns  and  satyrs  taking  aim 

At  swelling  apples  with  a  frisky  leap, 

And  reaching  fingers  'mid  a  luscious  heap 

Of  vine-leaves.    Then  there  rose  to  view  a  fane 

Of  liney  marble,  and  thereto  a  train 

Of  nymphs  approaching  fairly  o'er  the  sward : 

One,  loveliest,  holding  her  white  hand  toward 

The  dazzling  sunrise :  two  sisters  sweet 

Bending  their  graceful  figures  till  they  meet 

Over  the  trippings  of  a  little  child : 

And  some  ore  hearing,  eagerly,  the  wild 

Thrilling  liquidity  o{  dewy  piping. 

See,  in  another  picture,  n)'mphs  are  wiping 

Cherishingly  Diana's  timorous  limbs ; — 

A  ibid  of  lawny  mantle  dabbling  swims 

At  the  bath's  edge,  and  keeps  a  gentle  motion 

With  the  subsiding  crystal :  as  when  ocean 

Heaves  calmly  its  broad  swelling  smoothness  o'er 

Its  rocky  marge,  and  balances  once  more 

The  patient  weeds ;  that  now  unshent  by  foam. 

Feel  all  about  their  undulating  home. 

Sappho's  meek  head  was  there  half  smiling  down 

At  nothing ;  just  as  though  the  earnest  frown 

Of  over-thinking  had  that  moment  gone 

From  off  her  brow,  and  left  her  all  alone. 

Great  Alfred's  too,  with  anxious,  pitying  eyes. 
As  if  he  always  listened  to  the  sighs 
Of  the  goaded  world ;  and  Kosciusko's,  worn 
By  horrid  sufierance — mightily  forlorn. 

Petrareht  outstepping  from  the  shady  green, 

Starts  at  the  sight  of  Laura ;  nor  can  wean 

His  eyes  from  her  sweet  face.     Most  happy  they ! 

For  over  them  was  seen  a  free  display 

Of  outspread  wings,  and  from  between  them  shone 

The  face  of  Poesy ;  from  off  her  throne 

She  overlook'd  things  that  I  scaroe  could  tell, 

The  very  sense  of  where  I  was  might  well 

Keep  Sleep  aloof:  but  more  than  that  there  came 

Thought  after  thought  to  nourish  up  the  flame 

Witliin  my  breast ;  so  that  the  morning  light 

Surprised  me  even  from  a  sleepless  night ; 

And  up  I  rose  refresh'd,  and  glad,  and  gay, 

Resolving  to  begin  tliat  very  day 

These  lines ;  and  howsoever  they  be  done, 

I  leave  them  as  a  father  does  his  son. 


SONNETSw 


TO  Ur  BROTHER  OEORQB. 


Many  the  wonders  I  this  day  have  seen : 
The  sun,  when  first  he  kist  away  the  tears 
That  fill'd  the  eyes  of  Mom ; — the  laurell'd  peers 

Who  from  the  feathery  gold  of  evening  lean ; — 

The  Ocean  with  its  vastness,  its  blue  green, 

its  ships,  its  rocks,  its  caves,  its  hopes,  its  fean, — 
Its  voice  mysterious,  which  whoso  hean 

Must  tliink  on  what  will  be,  and  what  has  been. 


E'en  now,  dear  George,  while  this  for  you  I  write 
Cjmthia  is  from  her  silken  curtains  peeping 

So  scantly,  that  it  seems  her  bridal  night, 
And  she  her  halfdiscover'd  revels  keeping. 

But  what,  without  the  social  thought  of  thee. 

Would  be  the  wonders  of  the  sky  and  sea  ? 


TO 


Had  I  a  man's  fair  form,  then  might  my  sighs 
Be  echoed  swifUy  through  that  ivory  shell 
Thine  ear,  and  find  thy  gentle  heart;  so  well 

Would  passion  arm  me  for  the  enterprise : 

But  ah !  I  am  no  knight  whose  fbeman  dies ; 
No  cuirass  glistens  on  my  bosom's  swell ; 
I  am  no  happy  shepherd  of  the  dell 

Whose  lips  have  trembled  ^^ith  a  maiden's  eyes. 

Yet  must  I  dote  upon  thee, — call  thee  sweet. 
Sweeter  by  far  than  Hybla's  honey'd  roses — z 
When  steep'd  in  dew  rich  to  intoxication.         V^ 

Ah!  I  will  taste  that  dew,  for  me  'tis  meet. 
And  when  the  moon  her  pallid  face  disclosea, 
I  '11  gather  some  by  spells,  and  incantation. 


WRITTEN  ON  THE  DAT  THAT  MR.  LEIGH  HUNT  LEfT 

PRISON. 

What  though,  for  showing  truth  to  flatter'd  state. 

Kind  Hunt  was  shut  in  prison,  yet  has  he 

In  his  immortal  spirit,  been  as  free 
As  the  sky-searching  lark,  and  as  elate. 
Minion  of  grandeur !  think  you  he  did  wait  7 

Think  you  he  naught  but  prison-walls  did  see, 

Till,  so  unwilling,  thou  untum'dst  the  key? 
Ah,  no !  far  happier,  nobler  wos  h^  fate  1 
Jn  Spenser's  halls  he  stray'd,  and  bowers  &ir. 

Culling  enchanted  flowera ;  and  he  flew 
VV^ith  daring  Milton  through  the  fields  of  air: 

To  regions  of  his  own,  his  genius  true 
Took  happy  flights.     Who  shall  his  fame  impair 

When  thou  art  dead,  and  all  thy  wretched  crawf 


How  many  bards  gild  the  lapses  of  time ! 

A  few  of  them  have  ever  been  the  food 

Of  my  delighted  fancy. — I  could  brood 
Over  their  beauties,  earthly,  or  sublime : 
And  oflen,  when  I  sit  me  down  to  rhyme. 

These  will  in  throngs  before  my  mind  intrude : 

But  no  confusion,  no  disturbance  rude 
Do  they  occasion ;  'tis  a  pleasing  chime. 
So  the  unnumbered  sounds  that  evening  store; 

The  songs  of  birds — the  whisp'ring  of  the  leavi 
The  voice  of  waters — the  great  bell  that  heaves 

With  solemn  sound,  and  thousand  others  more. 
That  distance  of  recognizance  bereaves, 

Make  pleasing  music,  and  not  wild  uproar. 


TO  A  FRIEND  WHO  SENT  HE  SOUS  RCAO. 

As  late  I  rambled  in  the  happy  fields. 
What  time  the  skylark  shakes  the  tremnloos  daw 
From  his  lush  clover  covert  i — when  anew 

Adventurous  knights  take  up  their  dmted  shiekbi 
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I  law  the  sweetest  flower  wild  natare  yields, 

A  fresh-blown  musk-rose ;  *t  wos  the  first  that  thiew 
Its  sweets  upon  the  summer:  graceful  it  grew 

As  is  the  wand  that  queen  Titania  wields. 

And,  as  I  feasted  on  its  fragrancy, 

I  thought  the  garden-rose  it  far  excell'd ; 

Bat  when*  O  Wells !  thy  roses  came  lo  me. 
My  sense  with  their  deliciousness  was  spell'd : 

Soft  voices  had  they,  that  with  tender  plea 

Whisper'd  of  peace,  and  truth,  and  friendliness 
unqueird. 


TO  o.  A.  w. 

Nymph  of  the  downward  smile,  and  sidelong  glance! 

In  what  diviner  moments  of  the  day 

Art  thou  most  lovely  ?  when  gone  far  astray 
Into  the  labyrinths  of  sweet  utterance  f 
Or  when  serenely  wand 'ring  in  a  trance 

Of  sober  thought  ?  Or  when  starting  away, 

With  careless  rol^e  to  meet  the  morning  rqy, 
Thou  sparest  the  flowers  in  thy  mazy  dance  ? 
Haply  'tis  when  lliy  ruby  Ups  part  sweetly, 

And  so  remain,  because  thou  listenest : 
But  thou  to  please  wert  nurtured  so  completely 

That  I  can  never  tell  what  mood  is  best 
I  shall  as  soon  pronounce  which  Grace  more  neatly 

Trips  it  before  Apollo  than  the  rest 


0  SoutudeS  if  I  must  with  thee  dwell, 
Let  it  not  be  among  the  jumbled  heap 
Of  murky  buildings :  climb  with  me  the  steep, — 

Nature's  observatory — whence  the  dell. 

Its  floweiy  slopes,  its  river's  crystal  swell. 
May  seem  a  span ;  let  me  thy  vigils  keep 
'Mongst  boughs  pavilion'd,  where  the  deer's  swift 
leap. 

Startles  the  wild  bee  from  the  fox-glove  bell. 

But  though  I  '11  gladly  trace  these  scenes  with  thee. 
Yet  the  sweet  converse  of  an  innocent  mind, 

Whose  words  are  images  of  thoughts  refined. 
Is  my  soul's  pleasure ;  and  it  sure  must  be 

Almost  the  highest  bliss  of  human-kind, 
When  to  thy  haunts  two  kindred  spirits  flee. 


TO  HT  BROTHERS. 

Small,  busy  flames  play  through  the  fresh-laid  coals. 

And  their  feint  cracklings  o'er  our  silence  creep 

Like  whispers  of  the  household  gods  that  keep 
A  gentle  empire  o'er  fraternal  souls. 
And  while,  for  rhymes,  I  search  around  the  poles, 

Your  eyes  are  flx'd,  as  in  poetic  sleep, 

Upon  the  lore  so  voluble  and  deep, 
7  hat  aye  at  fall  of  night  our  care  condoles. 
This  is  your  birth-day,  Tom,  and  I  rejoice 

That  thus  it  passes  smoothly,  quietly. 
Many  such  eves  of  gently  whisp'ring  noise 

May  we  together  pass,  and  calmly  try 
What  are  this  world's  true  joys,— ere  the  great  Voice, 

From  its  fair  face  shall  bid  our  spints  fly. 

Noumher  18.  1816  | 


Keen  fitful  gusts  are  whispering  here  and  then 

Among  the  bushes,  half  leafless  and  dry ; 

The  stars  look  very  cold  about  the  sky. 
And  I  have  many  miles  on  foot  to  fere. 
Yet  feel  I  little  of  the  cool  bleak  air. 

Or  of  the  dead  leaves  rustling  drearily. 

Or  of  t^ose  silver  lamps  that  bum  on  high, 
Or  of  the  distance  from  home's  pleasant  lair: 
For  I  am  brimful  of  the  friendliness 

That  in  a  little  cottage  I  have  found ; 
Of  fair-hair'd  Milton's  eloquent  dtstrees. 

And  all  his  love  for  gentle  Lycid'  drown'd; 
Of  lovely  Laura  in  her  light-green  dresa. 

And  feithful  Petrarch  gloriously  crown'd. 


To  one  who  has  been  long  in  city  pent, 
Tis  very  sweet  to  look  into  the  fair 
And  open  face  of  heaven,^to  breathe  a  pnys 

Full  in  the  smile  of  the  blue  flrmament 

Who  is  more  happy,  when,  with  heart's  coDteiK 
Fatigued  he  sinks  into  some  pleasant  lair 
Of  wavy  grass,  and  reads  a  debonair 

And  gentle  tale  of  love  and  languishment  ? 

Returning  home  at  evening,  with  an  ear 
Catching  the  notes  of  Philomel, — an  eye 

Watching  the  sailing  cloudlet'sibright  career, 
He  mourns  that  day  so  soon  has  glided  by: 

£*en  Uke  the  passage  of  an  angel's  tear 
That  falls  through  the  clear  ether  ailently 


ON  FIRST  LOOKING  INTO  CHAPMAN'S  BOim 

Much  have  I  travell'd  in  the  realms  of  gold. 

And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen; 

Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 
Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 

That  docp-brow'd  Homer  ruled  as  his  deoMn 

Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serine 
Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bdd: 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 

When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken , 
Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific — artd  ail  his  men 
Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmiae 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Dariea 


ON  LEAVING  SOME  FRIENDS  AT  AN  EARLT  HOQl 

Give  me  a  golden  pen,  and  let  me  lean 
On  heap*d-up  flowera,  in  regions  clear,  and  ftr 
Bring  me  a  tablet  whiter  than  a  star. 

Or  hand  of  hymning  angel,  when  *t  is  seen 

The  silver  strings  of  heavenly  harp  atween: 
And  let  there  glide  by  many  a  pearly  car. 
Pink  robes,  and  wavy  hair,  and  diamond  jar. 

And  halPdiscover'd  wings,  and  glances  keen. 

The  while  let  music  wander  round  my  eais, 
And  as  it  reaches  each  delicious  ending. 
Let  me  write  down  a  line  of  glorious  tone, 

And  full  of  many  wonders  of  the  spheres : 
For  what  a  height  my  spirit  is  contending! 
Tis  not  content  so  soon  to  be  alone. 


L 


^^ 
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ADDRESSED  TO  HATDON. 

iNDEDifttS,  a  jealousy  for  fiiod, 
ring-kindnen  for  the  great  roan's  fame, 
lis  here  and  there  with  people  of  no  name, 
tme  alley,  and  in  pathlea  wood : 
lere  we  think  the  tmth  least  understood, 
lay  be  found  a  **  singleness  of  aim/* 
ought  to  frighten  into  hooded  shame 
!y>mong'riDg,  pitiable  brood, 
orious  this  aflection  for  the  cause 
edfiwt  genius,  toiling  gallantly ! 
vhen  a  stout  unbending  champion  awes 
ft  and  malice  to  their  native  sty  T 
iber'd  souls  breathe  out  a  still  applause, 
d  to  behold  him  in  his  country's  eye. 


ADDRESSED  TO  THE  SAME. 

sfHnts  now  on  earth  are  sojourning : 
f  the  cloud,  the  cataract,  the  lake, 

on  Helvellyn's  summit,  wide  awake, 
I  his  freshness  from  Archangel's  wing : 
iie  rose,  the  violet,  the  spring, 
social  smile,  the  chain  for  Freedom's  sake : 
lo !  whoee  stediastness  would  never  take 
ler  sound  than  Raphael's  whispering. 
Iier  spirits  there  are  standing  apart 
1  the  forehead  of  the  age  to  come  ; 
these  will  give  the  world  another  heart, 

other  pulsn.    Hear  ye  not  the  hum 

hty  workings  ? 

in  awhile,  ye  nations,  and  be  dumb. 


»N  THE  GRASSHOPPER  AND  CRICKET. 

>etiy  of  earth  is  never  dead : 
m  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot  sun, 
hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  will  run 
ledge  to  hedge  about  the  new>mown  mead : 
the  Grasshopper's — he  takes  the  lead 
immer  luxury, — he  has  never  done 
1  his  delights,  for  when  tired  out  with  fun, 
ts  at  ease  beneath  some  pleasant  weed. 
letry  of  earth  is  ceasing  never : 
I  lone  winter  evening,  when  the  fiost 
wrought  a  silence,  from  the  stove  there  shrills 
ricket's  song,  in  warmth  increasing  ever, 
seems  to  one  in  drowsiness  half  lost. 
Grasshopper's  among  some  grassy  hilla. 

)er  30,  1816. 


It  tells  me  too,  that  on  a  happy  day. 

When  some  good  spirit  walks  upon  the  earth. 
Thy  name  with  Alfred's,  and  the  great  of  yore 
Gently  commingling,  gives  tremendous  birth 
To  a  loud  hymn,  that  sounds  far.  far  away 
To  where  the  great  God  lives  for  evermore. 


TO  KOSCIUSKO. 

Kosciusko !  thy  great  name  atone 

full  harvest  whence  to  reap  high  foeling ; 

»mes  upon  us  like  the  glorious  pealing 

wide  spheres — an  everlasting  tone. 
>w  it  tells  me.  that  in  worlds  unknown, 
names  of  heroea  burst  from  clouds  concealing. 

changed  to  harmonies,  for  ever  stealing 
(h  cloudless  blue,  and  round  each  silver  throne. 


Happt  is  England !  I  could  be  content 

To  see  no  other  verdure  than  its  own; 

To  feel  no  other  breezes  than  are  blown 
Through  its  tall  woods  with  high  romances  blent: 
Yet  do  I  sometimes  feel  a  languishment 

For  skies  Italian,  and  an  inward  groan 

To  sit  upon  an  Alp  as  on  a  throne, 
And  half  forget  what  world  or  worldling  meant 
Happy  is  England,  sweet  her  artless  daughters; 

Enough  their  simple  loveliness  for  me, 

Enough  their  whitest  arms  in  silence  clinging! 

Yet  do  I  oflen  warmly  bum  to  see 

Beauties  of  deeper  glance,  and  hear  their  singing 
And  float  with  them  abc^ut  the  summer  waters. 


THE  HUMAN  SEASONS. 

Four  Seasons  fill  the  measure  of  the  jrear ; 

There  are  four  seasons  in  the  mind  of  man : 

He  has  his  lusty  Spring,  when  fancy  clear 

Takes  in  all  b^uty  with  an  easy  span : 

He  has  his  Summer,  when  luxuriously 

Spring's  honey'd  cud  of  youthful  thought  be  loyas 

To  ruminate,  and  by  such  dreaming  nigh 

Is  nearest  unto  heaven :  quiet  coves 

His  soul  has  in  its  Autumn,  when  his  vringi 

He  furleth  close ;  contented  so  to  look 

On  mists  in  idleness — to  let  fair  things 

Pass  by  unheeded  as  a  threshold  brook. 

He  has  his  winter  too  of  pale  misfeature. 

Or  else  he  would  forego  bis  mortal  nature. 


ON  A  PICTURE  OF  LEANDER. 

Come  hither,  all  sweet  maidens  soberly, 
Down-looking  aye,  and  with  a  chasten'd  light 
Hid  in  the  fringes  of  your  eyelids  white. 
And  meekly  let  your  fair  hands  joined  be» 
As  if  so  gentle  that  ye  could  not  see, 
Untouch'd,  a  victim  of  your  beauty  bright. 
Sinking  away  to  his  jroung  spirit's  night. 
Sinking  bewilder'd  'mid  the  dreary  sea : 
Tk  young  Leander  toiling  to  his  death ; 
Nigh  swooning,  he  doth  purse  his  weury  lips 
For  Hero's  cheek,  and  smiles  against  her  smile. 
O  horrid  dream !  see  how  his  body  dips 
Dead-heavy ;  arms  and  shoulders  gleam  awhile ; 
He's  gone ;  up  bubbles  all  his  amorous  breath! 


TO  AILBAROCK. 


Hkarxbn,  diou  craggy  ocean  pyramid  * 
Give  answer  from  thy  voice,  the  sea-fowl  s  screams ' 
When  were  thy  shoulders  maniled  in  huge  streams 
When,  from  the  sun,  was  th^  bcoail  {^\^«^^>u^^x 
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How  long  is't  since  the  mighty  power  bid 
Thee  heave  to  oiiy  sleep  from  &thom  dreams  f 
Sleep  in  the  lap  of  thunder  or  sunbeams. 
Or  when  gray  clouds  are  thy  cold  cover-lid  T 
Thou  answer'st  not«  for  thou  art  dead  asleep ! 
Thy  life  is  but  two  dead  eternities-^ 
The  last  in  air,  the  former  in  the  deep ; 
FiEBt  with  the  whales,  last  with  the  eagle«ki 


c 


/  And  intertwined  the  caasia's  arms  unite. 
With  its  own  drooping  buds,  but  very  white. 
Where  on  one  side  are  covert  branches  hung, 
*Mong  which  the  nightingales  have  always  iua; 
In  leafy  quiet ;  where  to  pry,  aloof 
1    At  ween  the  pillars  of  the  sylvan  rooC 
I    Would  be  to  find  where  violet  beds  were  nsidiof, 
_  1  And  where  the  bee  with  cowslip  bells  was  vnaiJof 

Drown'd  wast  thou  till  an  earthquake  made  thee  steep)  There  must  be  too  a  ruin  dark,  and  gloomy. 
Another  cannot  wake  thy  giant  size.  ^  ^To  say,  "  Joy  not  too  much  in  all  that's  btmy." 

Yet  this  is  vain — O  Mathew !  lend  thy  aid 
To  find  a  place  where  I  may  greet  the  maid- 
Where  we  may  soft  humanity  put  on. 
And  sit,  and  rhyme,  and  think  on  CfaatterloD; 
And  that  warm-hearted  Shakespeare  sent  lo  rne^luB 
Four  Iaurell*d  spirits,  heavenward  to  entreat  him 
With  reverence  would  we  speak  of  all  the  nga 
Who  have  left  streaks  of  light  athwart  their  aga 
And  thou  shouldst  moralize  on  Milton*s  blindnea 
And  mourn  the  fearful  dearth  of  human  kindooi 
To  those  who  strove  with  the  bright  golden  wis; 
Of  genius,  to  flap  away  each  sting 
Thrown  by  the  pitiless  world.     We  next  ooold  id 
Of  those  who  in  the  cause  of  freedom  fell ; 
Of  our  own  Alfi^,  of  Helvetian  Tell ; 
Of  him  whose  name  to  every  heart's  a  solace. 
High-minded  and  unbending  William  W*allsce 
While  to  the  rugged  north  our  musing  turns 
We  well  might  drop  a  tear  for  him,  and  Bttnis> 
Felton!  without  incitements  such  as  these. 
How  vain  for  me  the  niggard  Muse  to  tease ' 
For  thee,  she  will  thy  every  dwelling  groce, 
p,,,.  And  make  "  a  sunshine  in  a  shady  place  :'* 
\      For  thou  wast  once  a  floweret  blooming  Viild. 


EPISTLES. 


Among  the  rest  a  shepherd  (thoanrh  but  young 
Tet  hartned  to  his  pi{)e)  with  all  the  skill 
His  few  yeeres  could,  began  to  At  his  quill. 


TO  GEORGE  FELTON  MATHEW. 


Sweet  are  the  pleasures  that  to  verse  belong. 
And  doubly  sweet  a  brotherhood  in  song ; 
Nor  can  remembrance,  Mathew !  bring  to  view 
A  fate  more  pleasing,  a  delight  more  true 
Than  that  in  wliich  the  brother  pacts  joy'd, 
Who,  with  combined  powers,  their  wit  employ'd 
To  raise  a  trophy  to  the  drama's  muses. 
The  thought  of  this  great  partnership  difiuses 


Over  the  genius-loving  heart,  a  feeling 

Of  all  that's  high,  and  great,  and  good,  and  healinV   close  to  the  source,  bright,  pure,  and  undefiled, 


Too  partial  friend !  lain  would  I  follow  thee 

Past  each  horiaon  of  fine  poesy  ; 

Fain  would  I  echo  back  each  pleasant  noto 

As  o'er  Sicilian  seas,  clear  anthems  float 

'Mong  the  light-skimming  gondolas  far  parted. 

Just  when  the  sun  his  farewell  beam  has  darted : 

But  'tis  impossible ;  far  diflfercnt  cares 

Beckon  me  sternly  from  soft  **  Lydian  airs," 

And  hold  my  faculties  so  long  in  thrall, 

That  I  am  oft  in  doubt  whether  at  all 

I  shall  again  see  Phoebus  in  the  morning ; 

Or  flush'd  Aurora  in  the  roseate  dawning ; 

Or  a  white  Naiad  in  a  rippling  stream ; 

Or  a  rapt  seraph  in  a  moonlight  beam ; 

Or  again  witness  what  with  thee  I  've  seen. 

The  dew  by  fairy  feet  swept  from  the  green, 

After  a  night  of  some  quaint  jubilee 

W^ch  every  elf  and  fay  had  come  to  see : 

When  bright  processions  took  their  airy  march 

Beneath  the  curvfd  moon's  triumphal  arch. 


But  might  I  now  each  passing  moment  give 
To  the  coy  muse,  with  me  fhe  would  not  live 
In  this  dark  city,  nor  would  condescend 
'Mid  contradictions  her  delights  to  lend. 
Should  e'er  the  fine-eyed  maid  to  me  be  kind. 
Ah  !  surely  it  must  be  whene'er  I  find 
Some  flowery  spot,  sequester'd,  wild,  romantic. 
That  often  must  have  seen  a  poet  frantic ; 
,— [j'^Where  oaks,  that  erst  the  Druid  knew,  are  growing, 
And  flowers,  the  glory  of  one  day,  are  blowing ; 
Where  the  dark-leaved  laburnum's  drooping  clusters 
Reflect  athwart  the  stream  their  yellow  lustres. 


Whence  gush  the  streams  of  song :  in  happjr  boa 
Came  chaste  Diana  from  her  shady  bower. 
Just  as  the  sun  was  from  the  east  uprising ; 
And,  OS  for  him  some  gift  she  was  devising. 
Beheld  thee,  pluck'd  thee,  cast  thee  in  the  stnsn 
To  meet  her  glorious  brother's  greeting  beam. 
I  marvel  much  that  thou  bast  never  told 
How,  from  a  flower,  into  a  fish  of  gold 
Apollo  changed  thee :  how  thou  next  didst  seen 
A  black-eyed  swan  upon  the  widening  stream; 
And  when  thou  first  didst  in  that  mirror  tncs 
The  placid  features  of  a  human  fece : 
That  thou  hast  never  told  thy  travels  strange, 
And  all  the  wonders  of  the  mazy  range 
O'er  pebbly  crystal,  and  o'er  golden  sands ; 
Kissing  thy  daily  food  firom  Naiad's  peariy  hsuli 

November,  1815. 


TO  MT  BROTHER  GEORGE. 

Fqll  many  a  dreary  hour  have  I  past. 
My  brain  bewilder'd,  and  my  mind  o'ercast 
With  heaviness ;  in  seasons  when  I've  thought 
No  sphery  strains  by  me  could  e'er  be  caught 
From  the  blue  dome,  though  I  to  dimness  ga» 
On  the  far  depth  where  sheeted  lightning  plays. 
Or,  on  the  wavy  grass  outstretch'd  supinely. 
Pry  'mong  the  stars,  to  strive  to  think  divinely 
That  I  should  never  hear  Apollo's  song. 
Though  feathery  clouds  were  floating  all  aloDf 
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arple  weit,  aDd,  two  bright  streak*  between, 

olden  lyre  itself  were  dimly  eeen : 

he  still  murmur  of  the  honey-bee 

1  never  teach  a  rural  song  to  roe : 

he  bright  glance  from  beauty's  eyelids  slanting 

I  never  make  a  lay  of  mine  enchanting^ 

rm  my  breast  with  ardor  to  unfold 

tale  of  love  and  arms  in  time  of  old. 


ere  are  times,  when  those  that  love  the  bay, 
)m  all  sorrowing  far,  far  away ; 
ien  glow  comes  on  them,  naught  they  see 
ter,  earth,  or  air,  but  Poesy, 
been  said,  dear  George,  and  true  I  hold  it, 
nightly  Spenser  to  Liberlas  told  it), 
vhen  a  Poet  is  in  such  a  trance, 
he  sees  white  coursers  paw  and  prance, 
den  of  gay  knights,  in  gay  apparel, 
t  each  other  tilt  in  playful  quarrel  ,* 
hat  we,  ignorantly,  sheet-lightning  call, 
rwift  opening  of  their  wide  portal, 
the  bright  w^arder  blows  his  trumpet  clear, 
tonea  reach  naught  on  earth  but  poet's  ear. 
these  enchanted  portals  open  wide, 
rough  the  light  the  horsemen  swiAly  glide 
>et's  eye  can  reach  those  golden  halls, 
ew  the  glory  of  their  festivals : 
odies  fiiir,  that  in  the  distance  seem 
the  silv'ring  of  a  seraph's  dream ; 
ich  brimm'd  goblets,  that  incessant  run, 
le  bright  spots  that  move  about  the  sun : 
hen  upheld,  the  wine  from  each  bright  jar 
viih  the  lustre  of  a  falling  star, 
ther  ofi^  are  dimly  seen  their  bowers, 
ch  no  mortal  eye  can  reach  the  flowers ; 
s  right  just,  for  well  Apollo  knows 
Id  make  the  Poet  quarrel  with  the  rose, 
t's  reveal'd  from  that  far  seat  of  blisses. 
Blear  fountains'  interchanging  kisses, 
:efully  descending,  light  and  thin, 
Iver  streaks  across  a  dolphin's  fin, 
tie  niyswimmeth  from  the  coral  caves, 
ortB  with  half  his  toil  above  the  waves. 

sTonders  strange  he  sees,  and  many  more, 

head  is  pregnant  with  poetic  lore : 

he  upon  an  evening  ramble  fare 

trehead  to  the  soothing  breezes  bare, 

he  naught  see  but  the  dark,  silent  blue, 

I  its  diamonds  trembling  through  and  through  7 

roy  moon,  when  in  the  waviness 

lest  clouds  she  does  her  beauty  dress, 

idly  paces  higher  up,  and  higher, 

Bweet  nun  in  holiday  attire  f 

.'  much  more  would  start  into  his  sight— 

relries,  and  mysteries  of  night : 

)uld  I  ever  see  them,  I  will  tell  you 

les  as  needs  must  with  amazement  spell  you. 

lye  the  living  pleasures  of  the  bard: 

ler  far  posterity's  award. 

oes  he  murmur  with  his  latest  breath, 

lis  proud  eye  looks  through  the  film  of  death! 

tliough  I  leave  this  dull,  and  earthly  mould, 

U  my  spirit  lofky  converse  hold 


\ 


With  afler-times. — ^The  patriot  shall  feel  ' 

My  stem  alarum,  and  unsheath  his  steel ; 

Or  in  the  senate  thunder  out  my  numbers, 

To  startle  princes  from  their  easy  slumbers. 

The  sage  will  mingle  with  each  moral  theme 

My  happy  thoughts  sententious :  he  will  teem 

With  lofty  periods  when  my  verses  fire  him. 

And  then  I  '11  stoop  from  heaven  to  inspire  him. 

lAys  have  I  left  of  such  a  dear  delight 

That  maids  will  sing  them  on  their  bridal-night. 

Gay  villagers,  upon  a  mora  of  May, 

When  they  have  tired  their  gentle  limbs  with  play 

And  fbrm'd  a  snowy  circle  on  the  grass. 

And  placed  in  midst  of  all  that  lovely  loss 

Who  choeen  is  their  queen, — with  her  fine  head, 

Crown'd  with  flowers  purple,  white,  and  red : 

For  there  the  lily,  end  the  musk-rose,  sighing, 

Are  emblems  true  of  hapless  lovers  dying : 

Between  her  breasts,  that  never  yet  felt  trouble, 

A  bunch  of  violets  full-blown,  and  double,  f 

Serenely  sleep : — she  from  a  casket  takes 

A  little  book, — and  then  a  joy  awakes 

About  each  youthful  heart, — with  stifled  cries, 

And  rubbing  of  white  hands,  and  sparkling  eyn ! 

For  she's  to  read  a  tale  of  hopes,  and  fears; 

One  that  I  fbster'd  in  my  youthful  years : 

The  pearls,  that  on  each  glistening  circlet  sleep. 

Gush  ever  and  anon  with  silent  creep, 

Lured  by  the  innocent  dimples.    To  sweet  rest 

Shall  the  dear  babe,  upon  its  mother's  breast, 

fie  luU'd  with  songs  of  mine.     Fair  worloTadieu! 

Thy  dales  and  hills  are  fading  from  my  view : 

Swiftly  I  mount,  upon  wide'Spreading  pinions, 

Far  from  the  narrow  bounds  of  thy  dominions. 

Full  joy  I  feel,  while  thus  I  cleave  the  air, 

That  my  tod  verse  will  charm  thy  daughters  fair, 

And  warm  thy  sons! "  Ah,  my  dear  friend  and  brother 

Could  I,  at  once,  my  mad  ambition  smother. 

For  tasting  joys  like  these,  sure  I  should  be 

Happier,  and  dearer  to  society. 

At  times,  'tis  true,  I've  felt  relief  from  pain 

When  some  bright  thought  has  darted  through  my 

brain: 
Through  all  that  day  I  've  felt  a  greater  pleasure 
Than  if  I  had  brought  to  light  a  hidden  treasure. 
As  to  my  sonnets,  though  none  else  should  heed  them 
I  feel  delighted,  still,  that  you  should  read  them. 
Of  bte,  too,  I  have  had  much  calm  enjoyment, 
Stretch'd  on  the  grass  at  my  best-loved  employment 
Of  scribbling  lines  for  you.    These  things  I  thought 
While,  in  my  fiice,  the  freshest  breeze  I  caught 
E'en  now,  I  am  pillow'd  on  a  bed  of  flowers. 
That  crowns  a  lofly  cliS^  which  proudly  towera 
Above  the  ocean  waves.    The  stalks,  and  blades. 
Chequer  my  tablet  with  their  quivering  shades. 
On  one  side  is  a  field  of  drooping  oats,  > 

Through  which  the  poppies  show  their  scarlet  coat^i 
So  pert  and  useless,  that  they  bring  to  mind 
The  scarlet  coats  that  pester  humap-kind. 
And  on  the  other  side,  outspread,,  is  seen 
Ocean's  blue  mantle,  streak'd  with  purple  and  green , 
Now  'tis  I  see  a  canvass'd  ship,  and  now 
Mark  the  bright  silver  curling  round  her  prow ; 
I  see  the  lark  down-dropping  to  his  nest, 
And  the  broad- wing'd  sea-gull  never  at  rest; 
For  when  no  more  he  spreads  his  feathen  firee^ 
His  breast  is  dancing  on  the  restlesi 
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Now  1  direct  my  eyes  into  the  West, 
Which  at  thii  moment  is  in  sunbeams  drest : 
Why  westward  turn  f  T  was  but  to  say  adieu ! 
Twas  but  to  kiss  my  hand,  dear  George,  to  you* 
August,  1816. 


TO  CHAXLBB  OOWDEN  CLARKE. 

Oft  have  you  seen  a  swan  superbly  frowning, 
And  with  proud  breast  his  own  white  shadow  crown- 
ing; 
He  slants  his  neck  beneath  the  waters  bright 
So  silently,  it  seems  a  beam  of  light 
Come  from  the  galaxy :  anon  he  sports,— 
With  outspread  wings  the  Naiad  Zephyr  courts. 
Or  ruffles  all  the  surface  of  the  lake 
In  striving  from  its  crystal  &ce  to  take 
Some  diamond  water-drops,  and  them  to  treasure 
In  milky  nest,  and  sip  them  off  at  leisure. 
But  not  a  moment  can  he  there  insure  them. 
Nor  to  such  doviny  rest  can  he  allure  them ; 
For  down  they  rush  as  though  they  would  be  free, 
And  drop  like  hduis  into  eternity. 
Just  like  that  bird  am  I  in  loss  of  time. 
Whene'er  I  venture  on  the  stream  of  rhyme ; 
With  shatter'd  boat,  oar  snapt,  and  canvas  rent, 
I  slowly  sail,  scarce  knowing  my  intent ; 
Still  scooping  up  the  water  with  my  fingers. 
In  which  artrembling  diamond  never  lingers. 


By  this,  friend  Charles,  you  may  full  plainly 
Why  I  have  never  penn'd  a  line  to  thee : 
Because  my  thoughts  were  never  free,  and  clear, 
And  little  fit  to  please  a  classic  ear ; 
Because  my  wine  was  of  too  poor  a  savor 
For  one  whose  palate  gladdens  in  the  flavor 
Of  sparkling  ^elicon  .-—small  good  it  were 
To  take  him  to  a  desert  rude  and  bare, 
Who  had  on  Baiao's  shore  reclined  at  ease, 
While  Tasso*s  page  was  floating  in  a  breeze 
That  gave  soA  music  from  Armida's  bowers. 
Mingled  with  fragrance  from  her  rarest  flowers : 
Small  good  to  one  who  had  by  Mulla's  stream 
Fondled  the  maidens  with  the  breasts  of  cream  ;^ 


Wlio  had  beheld  Belphcebe  in  a  brooks 

And  lovely  Una  in  a  leafy  nook, 

And  Archimago  leaning  o'er  his  book : 

Who  had  of  dl  that's  sweet,  tasted,  and  seen. 

From  silv'ry  ripple,  up  to  beauty's  queen ; 

From  the  sequester'd  haunts  of  gay  Titania, 

To  the  blue  dwelling  of  divine  Urania : 

One,  who,  of  late  had  ta'en  sweet  forest  walks 

With  him  who.  elegantly  chats  and  talks — 

The  wrong'd  libertas — who  has  told  you  stories 

Of  laurel  chaplets,  and  Apollo's  glories; 

Of  troops  chivalrous  prancing  through  a  city. 

And  tearful  ladies,  made  for  love  and  pity : 

Wiih  many  else  which  I  have  never  blown. 

Thus  have  I  thought ;  and  days  on  days  have  flown 

Slowly,  or  rapidly — ^unwilling  still 

For  you  to  try  my  dull,  unlearned  quilL 

Nor  should  I  now,  but  that  I  've  known  3W)u  long ; 

That  you  flnt  taught  me  all  the  sweets  of  song : 

The  grand,  the  sweet,  the  terse,  the  free,  the  fine  t 

What  Bweird  with  pathos,  and  what  right  divine  x 


Spenserian  vowels  that  elope  with 
And  float  along  like  birds  o'er  summer 
Miltonian  storms,  and  more,  Miltpnian  tendemea; 
Michael  in  arms,  and  more,  meek  Eve's  &ir  ilesder 

ness. 
Who  read  for  me  the  sonnet  swelling  loudly 
Up  to  its  climax,  and  then  dying  proudly  f 
Who  found  for  me  the  grandeur  of  the  ode. 
Growing,  like  Atlas,  stronger  from  its  load  ? 
Who  let  me  taste  that  more  than  cordial  dru. 
The  sharp,  the  rapier-pointed  epigram  ? 
Show'd  me  that  epic  was  of  all  the  king. 
Round,  vast,  and  spanning  all,  like  Satun's  liog' 
You  too  upheld  the  veil  from  Clio's  beauty, 
And  pointed  out  the  patriot's  stem  duty ; 
The  might  of  Alfred,  and  the  shafl  of  Tell; 
The  hand  of  Brutus,  that  so  grandly  fell 
Upon  a  tyrant's  head.     Ah !  had  I  never  seen, 
Or  known  your  kindness,  what  might  I  have  beaf 
What  my  enjoyments  in  my  youthful  years,  , 
Berefl  of  all  that  now  my  life  endears  I 
And  can  I  e'er  these  benefits  foiget  ? 
And  can  I  e'er  repay  the  friendly  debt? 
No,  doubly  no ; — yet  should  these  rhymings  ^iam, 
I  shall  roll  on  the  grass  with  twofold  ease ; 
For  I  have  long  time  been  my  &ncy  feeding 
With  hopes  that  you  would  one  day  think  the  resdiai 
Of  my  rough  verses  not  an  hour  misspent ; 
Should  it  e'er  be  so,  what  a  rich  content ! 
Some  weeks  have  pass'd  since  last  I  saw  the  spmi 
In  lucent  Thames  reflected : — warm  desires 
To  see  the  sun  o'er-peep  the  eastern  dimness, 
And  morning-shadows  streaking  into  slimnea 
Across  the  lawny  fields,  and  pebbly  water; 
To  mark  the  time  as  they  grow  broad  and  shorter; 
To  feel  the  air  that  plays  about  the  hills, 
And  sips  its  freshness  from  the  little  rills ; 
To  see  high,  golden  com  wave  in  the  light 
When  Cynthia  smiles  upon  a  summer's  night, 
.     And  peers  among  the  cloudlets,  jet  and  white, 
\  As  though  she  were  reclining  in  a  bed 
t)f  bean-blossoms,  in  heaven  freshly  shed. 
No  sooner  had  I  stept  into  these  pleasures, 
Than  I  began  to  think  of  rhymes  and  measures 
The  air  that  floated  by  me  seem'd  to  say 


J ^  .^  .^j 

\Y*  Write !  thou  wilt  never  have  a  better  day." 
And  so  I  did.     When  many  lines  I  'd  written. 
Though  with  their  grace  I  was  not  over-smitieo, 
Yet,  as  my  hand  was  warm,  I  thought  I  'd  better 
Trust  to  my  feelings,  and  write  you  a  letter. 
Such  an  attempt  required  an  inspiration 
Of  a  peculiar  sort, — a  consummation ; — 
Which,  had  I  felt,  these  scribblings  might  have  bed 
Verses  from  which  the  soul  would  never  wean; 
But  many  days  have  past  since  last  my  heart 
Was  warm'd  luxuriously  by  divine  Mozart; 
By  Ame  delighted,  or  by  Handel  madden'd ; 
Or  by  the  song  of  Erin  pierced  and  sadden'd: 
What  time  you  were  before  the  music  sitting. 
And  the  rich  notes  to  each  sensation  fitting. 
Since  I  have  walk'd  with  you  through  shady  Isntf 
That  freshly  terminate  in  open  plains. 
And  revell'd  in  a  chat  that  ceased  not. 
When,  at  night-fiill,  among  your  books  wb  got' 
No,  nor  when  supper  came,  nor  afler  that, — 
I  Nor  when  reluctantly  I  took  my  hat ; 
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No,  nor  tfl]  eofdially  yoa  thodk  my  hand 
Midway  between  our  faomeei— your  acoenli  Uazid 
Still  loimded  in  my  eaia,  when  I  no  more 
Coold  hear  yoor  fbotstepi  touch  the  gravelly  floor. 
Sometimea  I  loat  them,  and  then  found  again ; 
You  changed  the  fix)t-path  for  the  gravy  plain. 
In  thoee  atill  moments  I  have  wiah'd  yon  joys 
That  well  you  know  to  honor  >-^  Iife*a  veiy  toys^ 
Withhim,"8aidI»«'willtakeapleaHuitchann;  ( 
n  cannot  be  that  aught  will  wori[  him  harm." 
Theae  thooghti  now  oome  o'er  nie  with  all  their 

might  >— 
4gainl  ihake  your  hand, — ^friend  Charles,  good^night 

StpUmber,  1816. 


STANZAS. 


In  a  diear^iighted  December, 
Too  happy,  happy  tree, 
Thy  braiiches  ne'er  remember 
Their  green  felicity  t 
45  3R 


The  north  cannot  undo  them. 
With  a  sleety  whistle  thrangh  them ; 
Nor  frozen  thawings  glue  them 
From  budding  at  the  prime. 

In  a  drear-nighted  December, 
Too  happy,  happy  brook. 
Thy  bubblings  ne'er  remember 
Apollo's  summer  look; 
But  with  a  sweet  forgetting. 
They  stay  their  crystal  fretting, 
Never,  never  petting 
About  the  frozen  time. 

Ah !  would  'twere  so  with  many 
A  gende  girl  and  boy ! 
But  were  there  ever  any 
Writhed  not  at  passed  joy  ? 
To  know  the  change  and  feel  it^ 
When  there  is  none  to  heal  it. 
Nor  numbed  sense  to  steal  it^ 
Was  never  said  in  rhyme. 
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